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ABT.  L-MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

THB  ORVAT  IMPORTANCE  OF  IMPROYINO  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVSR. 

The  Mississippi  River,  taken  in  connection  with  the  Missouri,  is  the 
longest  known  river  on  the  earth,  and,  with  its  tributaries,  waters  the 
greatest  extent  of  territory.  Yet  large  as  is  the  number  of  towns 
and  cities  at  present  upon  its  banks,  whose  commercial  interests  are 
directly  connected  with  its  waters,  it  is  not  a  hundredth  part  of  what  it 
is  one  day  destiQed  to  become ;  and  vast  as  is  the  amount  of  produce 
from  the  interior  which  now  descends,  and  of  imports  that  ascends  that 
river,  they  are  really  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  the  most 
moderate  estimate  of  the  amount  that  must,  at  some  future  day,  find 
a  way  to  their  respective  markets,  along  its  channel.  Being  the  out- 
let of  an  immense  valley,  and  the  traveling  and  commercial  thorough- 
fare of  a  population,  increasing  beyond  all  ordinary  calculation, 
whatever  aiffects  the  permanency  of  its  channel,  or  general  character 
as  a  navigable  stream,  must  excite  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  reside  sufficiently  near  its  waters  to  have  their  property  affected 
by  its  overflows,  or  a  change  in  its  channel.  These  overflows  have 
been  of  such  a  character  for  the  last  few  years,  as  to  spread  conster- 
nation among  those  whose  agricultural  interests  lie  exposed  to  their 
ravages ;  while  the  changes  evidently  taking  place  in  the  lower  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  have  begun  to  excite  alarm  in  those  who  see  their 
business  and  real  estates  likely  to  be  endangered  by  their  continuance. 
The  agricultural  and  commercial  interests,  immediately  connected 
with  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  liable  to  be  affected  by  its  changes, 
are  too  vast  and  important  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country,  to  permit  the  necessity  for  its  improvement  to  be  much 
longer  overlooked,  or  the  improvement  itself  to  be  much  longer  do- 
f  erred.     People  must  be  blind,  indeed,  to  their  interests,  and  to  the 
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consequences  which  already  begin  to  stare  them  in  the  face,  much 
longer  to  stand  with  folded  arms,  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  a 
river,  -tife  yearly  damages  from  which  already  amount  to  millions ; 
and  the  time  ciiinnbt  be  far  distant,  if  want  of  foresight,  or  reckless  in- 
.^iSereiice'to  consequences,  continue  to  characterize  the  action  of  the 
legisIatHffS  of  X.ouJsiajia^  when  the  river,  breaking  through  its  limits, 
and  entirely  changing 'its  channel,  will  so  aifect  present  interests  in 
that  state  as  to  bring  total  ruin  to  many,  and  leave  others  no  longer 
possessing  any  interests  capable  of  being  protected  by  its  improve- 
ment. Convinced  as  I  am,  that,  when  threatened  dangers  are  over- 
looked, and  all  prevention  neglected,  these  consequences  become  in- 
evitable, I  feel  anxious  that  those,  whose  interests  are  so  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  subject,  should  be  fully  aroused  to  a  sense  of  its  impor- 
tance and  its  danger,  and  induced  to  take  it  up  in  such  a  way  as  to 
insure  the  adoption  of  effective  means  to  save  themselves  from  ruin, 
and  secure  the  permanent  agricultural  and  commercial  prosperity  of 
Louisiana.  With  this  view  I  now  write.  I  see  great  danger  beifore 
the  people  of  that  state,  which  science  and  experience  tell  me,  if  not 
met  by  counteracting  remedies,  is  inevitable ;  and  I  cannot  but  feel 
astounded  at  the  ienorance  of  some,  the  blindness  of  others,  and  the 
apathy  of  all.  If  I  succeed  in  impressing  upon  their  minds  the  ne- 
cessity for  action,  and  that  action  follows,  I  shall  have  accomplished 
a  great  good ;  if  I  fail,  I  shall,  at  least,  have  performed  a  duty,  the 
neglect  of  which  I  should  hold  inexcusable. 

The  causes  of  the  present  condition  of  the  river, — ^The  condition  of 
the  lower  Mississippi,  its  tendency  to  overflow,  the  frequent  changes 
in  its  channel,  and  consequent  threatened  dangers,  are  the  result  of 
many  causes,  among  which  the  following  may  be  considered  the  prin- 
cipal : — the  sinuosity  of  the  bed,  and  the  want  of  uniformity  in  its 
breadth.  Flowing  through  an  alluvial  soil,  which,  no  doubt,  was 
originally  formed  from  the  materials  brought  down  by  the  river  itself, 
it  is  natural  that  its  bed  should  be  subject  to  continual  change,  where 
change  is  so  easily  effected,  and  where  so  many  causes  for  change  are 
permitted  to  exist.  The  slightest  irregularity  of  the  banks,  or  a 
deepening  or  shoaling  of  the  bed  on  one  side  or  the  other,  will  cause 
the  current  to  change  its  previous  channel,  and,  in  its  efforts  to  con- 
tinue the  obtained  motion  in  the  same  direction,  and  wil^  the  same 
velocity,  it  will  abrade  whichever  bank  interferes  with  that  direction. 
Thus  a  curve  is  commenced,  which,  by  degrees,  becomes  more  extend- 
ed by  the  continual  abrasion  of  the  concave  bank,  while  the  oppo- 
site convex  side  increases,  at  the  same  time,  by  deposits  of  ma- 
terial brought  down — its  advance  keeping  pace  with  the  retreat  of  the 
other.  The  curve  continues  to-  progress  until  the  river,  in  its  cir- 
cuitous sweep,  returns  towards  the  point  where  it  commenced,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  isthmus  at  the  neck  of  the  bend,  between  the  channel 
above  and  the  one  below,  through  which  the  water,  during  some  high 
flood,  at  last  finds  its  way,  and  opens  for  itself  a  new  and  more  direct 
bed.  This  may  be  called  a  natural  cut-off,  being  one  of  those  efforts 
which  the  river,  under  the  direction  of  Nature's  laws,  makes  to  regulate 
a  defect  in  its  channel.     No  person  can  look  over  the  map  of  the 
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Mississippi  Biver,  without  perceiving  that  it  has  frequently  exercised 
this  self^regulatiDg  power,  and,  we  may  say,  always  to  advantage. 

Difierent  degrees  of  density  in  the  soil  composing  the  banks,  pre- 
senting more  or  less  resistance  at  different  points,  will  (all  other 
things  being  equal)  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  similar  result; 
while  the  same  cause  existing  in  the  soil  of  the  bed,  will  cause  such 
irregularity  in  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  channel,  as  to  vary  ma- 
terially the  velocity  of  the  current  in  different  parts,  and  thus  destroy 
everything  like  permanency  and  uniformity  in  the  channel.  The  ir- 
regularity in  the  velocity,  thus  produced  by  the  sinuosity  of  the  bed, 
and  by  the  want  of  uniformity  in  its  breadth,  also  increases  its  ten- 
dency to  overflow.  For  wherever  the  velocity  is  diminished,  and  the 
free  discharge  checked,  there  must  be  a  greater  head  of  water  in  time 
of  flood,  and,  consequently,  an  increased  danger  of  inundation. 

Such  are  the  evils  consequent  upon  the  present  condition  of  the 
river :  from  the  point  where  it  enters  the  lower  valley,  to  its  mouth, 
it  may  almost  be  said  to  consist  of  a  series  of  curves.  The  channel 
being  irregular,  the  velocity  is  diminished,  and  its  deposits  increased ; 
so  that,  while  it  apparently  retains  its  usual  depth  in  some  parts,  in 
others  the  bed  is  evidently  rising,  and  the  tendency  to  overflow,  from 
want  of  a  regular  and  free  dischai^e  of  its  waters,  is  increased. 
Iliere  is  also  a  prospect  that  the  present  channel  may  so  fill  up,  as  to 
force  the  river  to  open  a  new  passage  for  itself,  and  thereby  cause  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  great  commerd^  interests  which  have  grown  up 
upon  its  banks.  « 

There  are  other  causes,  also,  operating  upon  the  Mississippi,  which 
have  more  or  less  contributed  to  its  present  condition,  and  continue 
to  exercise  an  injurious  influence  upon  its  channel.  Above  New- 
Orleans  there  are  three  outlets :  the  Atchafalaya,  Plaquemine,  and 
La  Fourche,  through  which  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  water  of 
the  main  river  finds  its  way  in  time  of  flood.  These  outlets,  reach- 
ing the  gulf  by  a  shorter  course,  have  a  greater  fall  than  the  main 
river ;  and  their  channels  not^being  so  deep,  the  velocity  of  their 
currents  is  greater  at  the  bottom,  consequently  they  are  experiencing 
a  gradual  but  steadily  progressive  deepening  of  their  beds  and  en- 
largement of  their  cross  sections.  On  the  other  hand,  the  volume  of 
water  in  the  main  river  being  diminished  by  the  discharge  through 
these  outlets^  loses  velocity  in  proportion,  while  its  deposits  are  in- 
creased. Thus  the  bed  of  the  main  river,  below  these  outlets,  must 
experience  a  gradual  and  progressive  elevation,  and  while  these  out- 
lets are  clearing  out,  deepening  and  enlarging  their  channels,  the 
Mississippi  is  gradually  fillitig  up.  Indeed,  such  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced  upon  the  channel  of  the  main  river  by  means  of  outlets,  that, 
in  the  passes,  where  they  are  numerous,  the  depth  of  the  channel 
decreases  regularly  from  their  upper  entrance  to  their  mouths. 
Tlie  reason  is  obvious : — ^The  volume  of  water  which  enters  the 
passes  from  above  is  diminished,  and  the  breadth  of  the  bed  being 
extended  towards  the  sea,  the  velocity  is  likewise  diminished  ;  and 
the  current,  no  longer  able  to  sweep  into  the  gulf  the  sedimentary 
matter  which  it  holds  m  suspension,  or  which  it  carries  along  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  bed,  nearly  chokes  up  the  mouths  of  the  passes  T?pitb 
it.  Thus  it  is  that,  while  there  is  a  depth  of  over  a  hundred  feet  at 
New-Orleans,  there  is  only  twelve  at  the  mouths  of  the  passes ;  and 
thus  it  is,  that  the  free  discharge  of  the  water  through  the  mouths  of 
these  passes,  being  impeded,  the  sur&ce  of  the  river  higher  up  is 
made  to  reach  a  greater  elevation  in  time  of  a  flood  than  it  would 
if  the  mouths  of  the  passes  were  deep  enough  to  admit  of  a  free 
discharge  of  water  into  the  gulf.  It  requires  a  certain  centralized 
volume  of  water  to  keep  open  the  channel  of  a  river,  as  it  acquires  a 
different  cross  section  afler  the  volume  of  water  is  diminished ;  be- 
cause the  river  will  fashion  the  size  of  its  bed  to  the  volume  of  water 
that  remains. 

The  rapid  increase  of  settlements  along  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  clearing  of  the  woods,  and  Uie  cultivation  and  drain- 
ing of  the  lands,  by  affording  a  freer  and  more  rapid  passage  for  the 
waters  of  the  valley  into  the  streams,  and  carrying  sAong  a  greater 
quantity  of  sedimentary  matter,  serve  to  increase  still  further  the 
t-endency  to  overflow  in  the  main  river.  For  though  the  quantity  of 
rain  that  falls  throughout  the  entire  valley  may  not  be  greater  than 
before,  yet  much  of  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  its  discharge 
being  removed,  and  the  absorption  and  evaporation  diminished  by  the 
increased  rapidity  of  the  discharge,  the  water,  after  heavy  rains, 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  main  river  more  speedily,  and  more 
simultaneously,  and  it  consequently  rises  to  a  greater  height.  This 
evil,  however  it  may  be  provided  against  by  an  improved  condition 
of  the  bed  of  the  river,  cannot  be  prevented.  On  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  expected  to  increase  in  proportion  as  the  settlement  and 
cultivation  of  the  lands  throughout  the  Great  West  continue  to 
progress. 

Incident  to  the  condition  of  the  river  may  be  considered  the 
swamps,  lagoons  or  dead  lakes  interspersed  along  the  low  grounds 
that  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  throughout  much  of  its  length  in 
the  lower  valley.  These  act  as  reservoirs  or  feeders  to  the  main 
river.  In  time  of  floods,  much  of  the  surplus  water  flows  into 
them,  and,  remaining  there  until  the  water  in  the  river  begins  to  fall, 
returns  to  the  main  channel.  In  this  way  they  tend  to  equalize  the 
volume  of  water  in  the  river,  preventing  it  from  rising  as  high,  in 
time  of  flood,  as  it  otherwise  would,  and  also,  from  falling  too  rapidly. 
The  effect  which  they  have  upon  the  condition  of  the  river  is  bene- 
ficial, not  only  because  they  check,  in  some  degree,  the  tendency  to 
overflow,  and  shorten  the  time  of  low  water ;  but,  also,  because  they 
serve  as  repositories  for  much  of  the  sedimentary  matter  brought 
down  by  the  water  which  otherwise  would  remain  in  the  river 
channel. 

The  Remedy. — Before  proceeding  to  state  the  remedy  for  the  pre- 
sent evils  and  threatened  dangers,  it  may  be  well  to  lay  down  a  few 
simple  general  principles  in  Hydrodynamics.  The  velocity  of  run- 
ning water  depends  upon  volume,  fall  and  resistance.  When  these 
are  uniform,  the  velocity  is  always  the  same ;  but,  in  proportion  as 
the  volume  and  fall  are  lessened,  and  the  resistance  increased,  so  is 
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^e  velocity  diminished,  and  vice  versa.  From  this  arises  the  f^ct, 
that  in  a  straight  reach  of  equal  cross  sections,  \vhere  the  volume, 
fall  and  resistance  are  uniform,  the  velocity  remains  the  same  ; 
while  in  a  sinuous  course  of  unequal  cross  sections,  where  the  fall  is 
diminished,  the  resistance  increased,  and  both  constantly  varying, 
though  the  volume  may  remain  the  same,  the  velocity  is  not  only 
lessened,  but  it  becomes  varied  in  different  parts  of  the  channel. 
Velocity  also  varies  where  uniformity  is  wanting  in  the  breadth  of  the 
bed  ;  being  greater  where  the  bed  is  narrow  and  deep,  than  where  it 
is  wide  and  shallow.  Water,  in  a  state  of  motion,  is  enabled  to  take 
up  and  carry  with  it  the  sediment  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed  along 
which  it  flows  ;  while  still  water  deposits  there  whatever  body 
heavier  than  itself  may  fall  into,  or  be  contained  in  it.  The  quantity 
and  character  of  the  sediment  thus  taken  up,  depends  upon  the  de- 
cree of  velocity  with  which  the  water  runs.  It  requires  less  to  take 
np  alluvial  sediment  than  sand,  sand  than  gravel,  and  gravel  than 
stones,  or  boulders.  Thus  the  velocity  of  the  current  regulates  the 
depth  of  its  bed.  Where  it  is  great,  the  channel  is  deep,  for  the 
eurrent  is  able  to  take  up  the  sediment,  or  sand,  and  carry  it  along ; 
and  where  it  is  languid,  the  channel  is  shallow,  because  the  current  is 
not  only  unable  to  scour  out  its  bed,  and  keep  it  deep,  but  even  to 
carry  the  sediment  brought  from  those  parts  of  the  channel  where 
the  velocity  is  greater,  but  deposits  it  along  the  bed,  thus  elevating 
the  bottom,  and  making  the  river  more  shallow.  From  these  few 
simple  principles  it  is  plain,  that  the  course  of  a  river  should  be 
straight,  and  its  bed  of  a  uniform  breadth,  or  cross  sections,  whereby 
a  regularjvelocity  may  be  secured,  the  discharge  of  water  be  performed 
in  the  shortest  time,  and  the  abrasion  of  the  banks  prevented. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  remedy  for  the  evils  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  Mississippi  is  as  follows  : 

1st.  If  a  straight  course  cannot  be  given  to  the  river,  from  its  too 
great  expense,  or  other  local  difficulty,  it  can  be  made  to  approximate 
as  nearly  as  practicable  to  such  a  direction  of  its  channel  :  that  is,  to 
alter  the  present  curves,  so  that  those  of  small  radii  may  be  replaced 
by  others  of  much  larger  radii ;  and  the  angles  of  incidence  be  con- 
siderably enlarged.  This  alteration  in  the  course  of  the  river,  by 
diminishing  resistance,  and  increasing  its  fall,  would  have  a  tendency 
to  lessen  abrasion,  and  by  rendering  the  velocity  more  uniform, 
deepen  the  channel,  remove  present  shoals,  prevent  their  re-formation, 
and  relieve  the  river  in  time  of  flood,  by  causing  a  freer  discharge  of 
its  water. 

2d.  Establish  a  uniform  cross  section  between  the  principal  tribu- 
taries and  outlets,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  volume  both  at  high  and 
low  water  mark.  This  would  aid  in  accomplishing  the  result  sought 
for  above. 

3d.  Regulate  the  width,  and  centralize  the  current,  by  giving  the 
channel  such  a  form,  that  the  greatest  depth  and  velocity  may  be  in 
the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  its  least  depth  and  force  near  its  banks 
and  levees.  This  would  prevent  abrasion,  and  secure  permanency  to 
tlie  channeL 
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The  old  Remedies  and  their  Defects, — ^In  all  attempts  to  remedy  the 
evils  arising  from  the  defective  condition  of  the  Mississippi,  the  prac- 
tice has  been  to  erect  new  levees,  and  raise  still  higher  those  alreadv 
in  existence,  in  order  to  prevent  overflows,  or  assist  nature  in  her 
efforts  to  straighten  the  course  hj  making  cut-offs.  The  state  of  the 
river  for  the  last  few  years  shows  clearly  enough,  that,  while  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  levees  may  have  a  temporary  effect  in  confining  the  water 
within  the  channel,  it  affords  no  permanent  security,  and  applies  no 
remedy  whatever,  to  the  courses  which  are  evidently  rendering  over> 
flows  more  frequent  and  more  destructive.  Indeed,  the  increased 
height  of  levees  helps  to  render  the  overflows  more  destructive,  when 
the  water,  rising  still  higher,  finally  breaks  through.  Because^  the 
volume  of  water  brought  down  by  subsequent  floods  being  either  in- 
creased in  quantity,  or  having  a  more  elevated  surface  from  the  par- 
tial filling  up  of  the  bed,  presses  upon  the  levee  with  greater  weight ; 
and  when  it  does  break  through,  pours  from  a  greater  height,  and 
makes  its  ravages  more  sudden  and  widely  extended. 

Neither  has  any  attention  been  paid  to  giving  a  proper  direction 
to  the  course  of  the  river,  or  to  make  the  bed  between  the  levees  of 
such  a  form  as  would  prevent  the  injurious  action  of  the  current  on 
the  banks  and  levees.  So  no  remedy  has  been  adopted  for  the  bad 
effects  of  abrupt  curves,  or  acute  angles  of  incidence,  which  are  the 
most  active  causes  of  irregularity  in  the  bed,  and  abrasion  of  the 
banks. 

The  relative  Merits  of  the  different  modes  qf  directing  the  bed. — ^A 
most  important  point  in  regulating  the  course  of  a  river  that  abrades 
its  banks,  and  frequently  changes  its  bed,  is  the  proper  direction  of 
the  channel.  But  the  mode  of  doing  this  has  given  rise  to  a  variety 
of  opinions.  One  is  to  give  long  reaches — ^long  as  the  country  will 
admit — with  the  angles  of  meeting  rounded  off  by  curves.  This 
plan,  however,  is  defective,  and  the  defect  is  in  proportion  to  the  fall 
of  the  water;  for  the  velocity  acquired  on  the  straight  reach  exercises 
a  powerful  and  injurious  effect  on  the  curve  where  it  meets  the  resist- 
ance of  the  concave  bank,  particularly  where  the  curve  is  of  small 
radius,  and  the  angle  of  incidence  acute.  It  would  render  defen- 
sive works  necessary  to  protect  the  concave  bank,  which  must  cause 
great  expense,  but  can  prove  of  but  little  service.  Neither  should 
straight  reaches  be  rejected  altogether.  Where  the  course  cannot  be 
made  direct,  nor  curves  avoided,  straight  reaches  may  be  admitted, 
if  of  moderate  length,  with  curves  of  as  large  radii  as  possible,  to 
lessen  resistance  in  the  curve  and  the  injurious  effect  of  the  current 
on  the  concave  bank.  Yet,  even  this  is  rejected  altogether  by  many, 
because,  in  some  rivers  so  regulated,  they  find  curves,  angles  of  inci- 
denoe,  and  abrasions.  They  afHrm  that  irregularities  are  always  pro- 
duced by  this  plan,  by  irregular  resistance  in  the  river's  bed,  and  by 
deposits  which  vary  with  every  flood ;  and  that,  to  insure  it  from  all 
change,  defensive  works  are  absolutely  necessary  throughout  its  en- 
tire length,  and  on  both  sides,  which  would  involve  heavy  expenses  ; 
while,  in  curves  of  small  radii, 'the  current  never  abrades  the  convex 
bank,  and  defensive  works  cannot  be  needed  under  any  view,  save  on 
the  concave  side. 
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But  such  opinions  are  unsound,  and  exhibit,  on  their  part  who  hold 
them,  a  great  want  of  good  practical  judgment  and  mature  reflection. 

Although  defensive  works  be  only  needed  on  the  concave  banks, 
vet,  in  a  river  made  up  of  curves  of  small  radii,  there  must  necessarily 
be  far  more  of  them  needed  than  in  one  of  straight  reaches  of  mode- 
vste  length,  connected  by  large  curves. 

In  the  second  place,  as  resistance  must  always  be  greatest  on  the 
concave  side  of  a  river  thus  made  up  of  curves  of  small  radii,  because 
the  angles  of  incidence  being  more  acute,  the  action  of  the  current  in 
the  bend  is  more  violent  and  injurious  than  in  larger  curves ;  so, 
whatever  defensive  works  be  needed,  they  must  be  much  stronger  and 
more  expensive. 

Thirdly,  the  irregularities  found  in  rivers  of  this  kind — ^namely,  of 
straight  moderate  reaches  with  laige  curves  to  connect  them — arise 
from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  this  system  of  inoprovement  has 
been  carried  out,  rather  than  in  the  system  itself.  For  in  none  of 
these  cases  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  give  the  bed  of  the  river  a 
regular  cross  section,  and  thus  confine  the  force  of  the  current  to  the 
middle  of  the  channel ;  the  only  method  by  which  the  banks  of  the 
river  can  be  protected  from  abrasion.  It  is  neither  just  nor  reason- 
able  to  urge,  or  argue  against  any  system,  the  imperfect  manner  of 
carrying  it  out ;  the  evils  of  which  had  been  effectually  prevented  by 
its  proper  execution. 

Tlie  advocates  of  small  curves,  with  well  protected  concave  banks, 
seem  to  believe  that  bends  and  angles  of  incidence  cannot  be  avoided ; 
and  are  satisfied  with  attempting  to  remedy  their  evils  in  what  they 
conceive  the  best  manner,  and  at  the  least  expense.  But  I  am  satis- 
fied that  they  are  to  be  avoided  by  straight  moderate  reaches,  and 
curves  of  large  radii,  when  the  course  of  the  river  cannot  be  made 
altogether  direct — ^and  that  it  is  more  consistent  with  sound  policy  to 
remove  the  causes  of  irregularity  in  the  bed  and  abrasions  in  the 
banks,  than  to  patch  up  any  remedy  for  evils  consequent  on  their 
existence.  And  I  am  equally  satisfied  such  a  policy  will  prove  the 
cheapest  in  the  end. 

The  Principles  upon  which  the  pn>poBed  System  of  Improvement  is 
based. — Where  the  Mississippi  runs  in  straight  lines,  or  in  curves  of 
large  radii,  and  where  the  greatest  depth  of  water  occupies  the  mid- 
dle of  the  channel,  forming  a  basin  from  which  the  banks  on  either 
side  rise  with  a  gradual  and  uniform  elevation,  we  find  no  abrasion  of 
the  banks ;  consequently,  the  principles  which  ser^^e  as  the  base  of 
the  proposed  system  are  neitner  innovations,  nor  mere  theoretical 
Ideas,  but  the  results  of  a  simple  imitation  of  the  mode  which  na- 
ture, when  uninterupted,  adopts  to  regulate  the  motion  of  water.  It 
Is  an  established  fact,  that  in  straight  canals,  where  the  cross  section 
is  formed  of  a  half  circle,  the  greatest  velocity  is  always  in  the  mid- 
dle, whei^diere  is  the  greatest  depth,  and,  oonsequentlv,  the  least  re- 
sistance to  motion,  ft  is  equally  true,  that  where  the  banks  of  a 
river  or  a  canal  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed  progressively,  with 
a  gradual  and  uniform  elevation,  the  velocity  and  action  of  the  cur- 
rent are  weakest  near  the  banks,  and  there  exists  no  apprehension  of 
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abrasion.  These  &cts  being  indisputable,  the  problem  is  reduced  to 
finding  the  means  to  give,  and  preserve,  to  the  bed,  a  proper  direc- 
tion, and  a  cross  section  composed  of  a  regular  concave  form,  deep- 
est in  the  middle,  with  lateral  sides,  or  banks,  rising  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bed  with  a  gradual  and  uniform  elevation. 

Reasons  in  favor  of  ike  Application  of  those  Principles, — ^By  the 
adoption  of  this  system  of  improving  the  channel  of  the  lower 
Mississippi,  two  important  effects  will  be  secured. 

1st.  The  middle  of  the  bed  being  the  deepest,  the  greatest  velocity 
and  action  of  the  current  will  be  confined  to  that  part  where  it  can 
produce  no  injury ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  prove  most  useful  in  deep- 
ening the  bed,  and  keeping  it  clear. 

2d.  llie  banks  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed  in  the  form  of 
inclined  planes,  or  gentle  curves,  presents  the  least  possible  resist, 
ance,  and,  the  water  nearest  them  having  the  least  depth  and  velocity, 
there  can  be  no  abrasions  of  consequence,  and  little  probability  of 
changes  in  the  channel. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  application  of  this  system  of  improve- 
ment consists  in  maintaining  the  regularity  of  the  proposed  profile. 
The  displacement  of  materials,  which  always  takes  place  during 
floods,  is  generally  caused  by  the  irregularities  of  the  present  chan- 
nel, and  is  considerable  only  where  there  are  sudden  changes  in  the 
fall,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  These  causes  would  not  ex- 
ist were  the  channel  r^ulated  as  proposed  ;  and  the  higher  parts  of 
the  banks  or  batture  in  front  of  the  levee  being  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  water  of  little  depth  and  velocity,  the  displacement  of  materials 
would  only  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  bed  along  which  they  would 
be  carried,  rendering  the  formation  of  shoals  highly  improbable ;  or, 
if  formed  at  all,  they  would  be  of  little  consequence.  And  if  the  . 
slight  irregularities  still  remaining,  caused  by  abrasions  during  a 
flood,  they  would  only  acquire  a  slight  depth,  which  the  materials 
that  the  current  always  brings  down  with  it  would  fill  up  as  soon  as 
the  velocity  diminished. 

Admitting,  even  in  opposition  to  the  advocated  opinion,  that  there 
would  be  a  considerable  transport  of  materials,  they  would  be 
almost  equally  deposited,  because  the  imiform  action  of  a  current  in 
a  regular  channel  could  not  produce  irregular  effects ;  so  the  regime 
of  a  river  could  not  be  sensibly  altered.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the 
quantity  of  matters  carried  along  by  the  current  would  be  much  less 
in  the  bed  if  properly  regulated,  than  in  its  present  state.  The  dis- 
placement of  the  materials  forming  the  bed,  which  now  takes  place 
at  every  flood,  are  only  due  to  the  sudden  changes  in  the  breadth 
and  direction  of  the  current,  which  are  constantly  occurring  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  river.  The  abrasion  of  the  steep  concave 
banks  in  the  curves  of  the  small  radii,  and  that  of  the  bottom  caused 
by  the  irregularity  in  the  velocity  of  the  stream,  provide  the  greater 
part  of  the  materials  now  carried  along  by  the  current ;  while  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  direction  and  breadth  of  the  bed,  causes 
the  changes  in  the  extent  and  height  of  deposits  at  the  convex  sides. 
In  an  entirely  straight  channel,  or  in  one  consisting,  as  before  said,  of 
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Straight  reaches  of  moderate  length  connected  by  curves  of  large 
radii,  of  a  uniform  cross  section,  and  with  gradually  inclined  banks, 
and  regular  fall,  those  causes  would  not  exist. 

The  Mississippi,  in  its  lower  course,  carries  along  in  suspension 
small  particles  of  earth,  and  at  its  bottom  fine  sand,  which  results 
from  the  abrasion  of  its  banks,  or  from  the  tearing  up  and  wearing 
away  of  its  bed ;  while  the  gravel  and  debris  from  the  upper  course 
of  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  which  are  found  on  its  lower  course, 
were,  no  doubt,  deposited  there  at  tl^e  time  of  the  great  revolutions 
of  the  globe.  It  follows  from  this,  that  as  soon  as  we  avoid  the 
abrasion  of  the  banks,  and  the  causes  of  the  accumulation  of  deposits 
in  the  channel,  there  will  be  little  displacement  of  the  materials 
which  compos^the  bed  and  banks,  then  the  accumulation  of  deposits 
will  be  prevented,  and  the  regime  of  the  river  be  regular  and  uni- 
form :  for  the  form  of  the  proposed  bed  will  effectually  prevent  the 
removal  of  its  mfltterials,  and  the  irregularity  of  the  deposit  of  such 
sediment  and  sand  as  may  be  brought  down  from  the  higher  parts  of 
the  river,  which  I  am  justified  in  considering  the  chief  evils  of  its 
present  condition,  and  the  result  entirely  of  those  defects  which  I 
propose  to  remedy. 

Chrn'otter  of  the  proposed  Improvement. — ^The  special  character  of 
the  system  which  I  propose  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  may  be  thus  stated : 

1st  The  bottom  of  the  bed  will  have  a  concave  form,  with  the 
greatest  depth  in  the  middle,  with  lateral  sides  rising  progressively 
towards  the  top  of  the  banks,  so  ihat  the  current  will  be  completely 
centralized. 

2d.  That  the  itction  of  the  current  will  be  strongest  in  the  middle, 
where  it  can  do  no  injury ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  be  useful  in  remov- 
ing all  materials  which  would  otherwise  be  deposited  there,  and 
might  tend  to  alter  the  regularity  and  uniformity  of  the  cross  sec- 
tion. 

dd.  Tliat  the  high  water  cannot  reach  the  levee  except  over  a  gen- 
tle plane,  or  slope,  covered  with  grass,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to 
lessen  its  action,  and  thereby  prevent  abrasion ;  so  that  there  will  be 
no  apprehension  of  its  being  broken  through,  or  requiring  any  im- 
portant repairs. 

4th.  That  the  borders  of  the  bed  being  thus  protected,  and  secured 
from  the  foree  of  the  current,  and  the  middle  kept  deep  and  clear, 
the  levees  will  not  require  to  be  as  high  as  under  the  present  system, 
and  may  be  made  of  common  earth,  the  interior  slope  being  lined 
with  grass,  thus  combining  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  water,  with  economy  in  construction  and  facility  of  re- 
pair. 

5th.  That  the  channel  of  the  river,  approximating  as  nearly  as 
practicable  to  a  straight  course,  and  the  main  force  of  the  current 
being  confined  to  the  middle,  and  nowhere  washing  against  the 
banks,  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  the  formation  of  shoals,  and 
scarcely  a  probability  of  the  existence  of  snags,  or  sawyers,  to  im- 
pede navigation,  or  render  it  dangerous.    For  such  trees  as  may  be 
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brought  down  from  the  upper  course  of  the  river,  or  its  tributaries, 
will  naturally  be  carried  by  the  force  of  the  current  into  the  middle 
of  the  channel,  where  the  depth  and  velocity  will  be  greatest,  and 
where  they  will  meet  with  no  impediment  to  stop  or  detain  them  in 
their  onward  course  to  the  gulf. 

Advantages  of  the  proposed  Improvement, — I  think  that  the  pro- 
posed  system  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River,  on  ac- 
count of  its  special  advantages,  and  its  economy,  is  not  only  the 
best,  but  the  only  practicable  one  for  permanently  regulating  the 
channel  and  embanking  the  river ;  and  that  when  its  advantages,  and 
the  facility  of  its  execution,  are  once  confirmed  in  the  public  mind 
by  experience,  it  will  afford  a  model  for  regulating  and  embanking 
such  other  rivers  as  may  require  improvement,  and  he  adopted  in 
preference  to  any  other,  with  such  slight  modifications  as  the  peculiar 
character  of  each  may  require.  I  am  convinced  that  this  system, 
fully  and  properly  carried  out,  will  entirely  prevent  the  too  frequent 
disasters  caused  by  inundation,  and  secure  to  navigation  a  mid-chan- 
nel of  uniform,  constant  and  sufficient  depth  everywhere,  and  at  all 
seasons. 

These  advantages  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  important,  and 
to  have  enough  claim  upon  public  interest,  to  authorize  my  asking 
for  this  system  of  improvement,  and  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is 
based,  that  attention  and  examination,  and  the  sanction  of  that  ap- 
proval, which  I  think  they  deserve  from  the  well-informed  part  of  the 
community,  who  now  begin  to  feel  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
improving  the  course  of  a  river,  whose  inundations  cause  so  many 
ravages,  and  whose  frequent  changes  threaten  to  interfere  with  the 
navigation  of  its  diannel.  ' 

Oljections  to  the  proposed  Improvement — ^The  only  objections  that 
can  be  made  to  the  mode  of  directing  the  course  of  the  river,  and  of  cen- 
tralizing the  current  as  proposed,  is,  that  it  will  require  land  at  some 
places,  for  a  new  channel,  and  at  others  for  extending  the  breadth  of 
the  present  bed  of  the  river.  But  it  is  certainly  better  that  the 
planters  who  reside  along  its  banks,  and>  whose  interests  are  so  deeply 
involved  in  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  condition  of  the  river, 
should  make  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  necessary  land,  by  which  a 
perfect  guaranty  may  be  secured  for  the  rest  of  the  delta,  than  that 
their  plantations  should  continue  to  be  exposed,  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sbnt,  to  heavy  losses  every  year  from  inundations  caused  by  the 
wearing  away  and  breaking  through  of  the  levees. 

The  examination  of  a  system  of  improvement  is  often  referred  to 
persons  who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  who 
judge  of  the  plan  before  them  according  to  ancient  prejudices  and 
opinions,  which  are  not  applicable  thereto  ;  and  the  proposed  im- 
provement, being  unfamiliar  to  every  day's  practice,  it  is  rejected,  and 
society  deprived  of  all  advantages  which  may  arise  from  it,  or  would 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  its  commercial  and  agricultural 
prosperity.  We  admit  that  government  ought  to  be  very  cautious 
about  adopting  a  system  of  improvement  suggested  by  persons  who 
have  no  experience,  and  who  are  unable  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
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the  principles  upon  which  thej  base  them.  But  propositions  brought 
forward  by  competent  persons,  who  have  had  long  experience  in  the 
practice  of  their  profession,  ought  to  be  received  with  less  reserve 
and  more  oonfidence.  Instances  are  numerous,  in  which  yearly  losses 
have  been  permitted  to  continue,  until  the  aggregate  amount  has  gone 
a  hundred  fold  beyond  the  expense  that  would  have  been  sufficient, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  prevent  them,  and  in  many  cases  the  remedy 
has  come  too  late  to  save.  The  reluctance  of  governments  to  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  new  improvements,  has  deprived  some 
countries  of  opportunities  of  national  pre-eminence  whicn  time  never 
threw  in  their  way  again.  Indeed,  if  a  fair  estimate  could  be  made,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  losses  consequent  upon  the  refusal  to  adopt, 
or  the  procrastination  of  new  improvements  of  a  public  character,  have 
been  greater  than  the  actual  expense  of  all  that  have  ever  been  under- 
taken, successful  or  unsuccessful. 

The  present  Defective  and  Dangerous  Condition  of  the  River. — So 
long  as  the  present  condition  of  the  river  is  permitted  to  continue,  all 
attempts  to  remedy  the  abrasion  of  its  banks,  the  overflow  of  its  wa- 
ters, and  the  damage  resulting  from  them,  by  mere  temporary,  or 
local,  Improvements — no  matter  how  costly  they  may  be — ^must 
prove  utterly  inefficient.  The  course  of  the  river  must  undergo  a  radical 
change ;  and  the  system  of  improvement  must  be  of  a  general,  uni- 
form and  consistent  character,  before  any  real  permanent  benefit  can 
be  derived  from  the  amount  of  expenditure  which  the  giving  way  of 
the  levees  render  yearly  necessary.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  of  Louisiana  to  adopt  some  such  system,  as  by  that  means 
only  can  they  hope  to  remedy  the  evils  consequent  upon  the  present 
condition  of  the  river ;  or  relieve  the  agricultural  interests  along  its 
banks,  from  the  heavy  losses  yearly  recurring,  or  save  the  commer- 
cial and  real  estate  interests  from  the  utter  ruin  that  now  threatens 
them.  A  heavy  responsibility  must  rest  upon  each  future  legislature 
of  that  state,  for  every  neglect  to  perform  so  highly  important  a  duty. 
That  the  improvements  hitherto  attempted  have  proved  insufficient  to 
accomplish  the  end  desired,  requires  no  argument :  the  results  speak  for 
themselves.  Till  now,  if  the  utterly  futile  effi:>rts  to  deepen  the  south- 
west pass  by  dredging  machines  be  excepted,  all  attempts  to  improve 
the  river  have  been  limited  to  a  few  cut-offs,  executed  without  any 
regard  to  system,  and  not  even  in  the  proper  direction;  and  of  levees 
erected  along  the  banks  at  random,  without  any  regular,  uniform,  or 
consistent  plan.  In  fact,  the  river  has  been  left  in  its  natural  state, 
and  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  planters  along  its  banks.  Con- 
sequently, the  convex  banks  have  steadily  increased,  in  some  cases 
naturally,  in  others  by  artifidal  means  used  for  that  purpose ;  so  that 
the  whole  current  of  the  river  has  been  thrown  with  a  yearly  increased 
force  against  the  concave  banks,  and  the  tendency  to  abrasion,  change, 
and  overflow,  has  been  yearly  increased.  This  is  all  that  has  been 
done  for  the  river.  The  result  of  which  has  been  to  increase  )ts  al- 
ready existing  defects,  while  nothing  has  been  attempted  in  aiding  the 
discharge  of  the  water,  so  as  to  reduce  its  height,  or  to  relieve 
the  levees  from  its  great  pressure  in  time  of  flood,  which  is  continu- 
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&*oouL*iffK*''?y  and  breaking  through;  such  as  straighten- 
'  DrIoeHv  H^  .  ^*®  "T'  ^'*«™'*  <*"><*  be  done  by  the  making  of 

Ki^i?Tr?v'^t?^  ?'  "^""8  *''™P*  ^""««  into  S:f 
opI^tTZ'in^^^  centralizing  the  current.  The  very  means  used 
KhiKS  airs/  "•'J*'*-    To  increase  the  ^nvex  banks 

oflorrfe/t^erL*?'^'^-^^  their  progress;  iSsteaS 

they  ™n!^         '  ''^  "^'^^^e  and  regulating  the^'bed  in  whieh 

8ire^"iT~^  *"i  P''*'^  ™y  ^'«^8  before  the  public,  my  de- 
mLI  hJT  '  t-^'^f^  "P°»  "y  feUow-citizens  of  the  state  of W 
SSLSpf'Tn"  •';'?  '^''^'''''  consideration  a  mode  of  imJroXg  the 
dC  wLr"  v^'^V  'y'**'°  ^'"  regulating  andleveeinithe 
S^;y  StoTtT  fT*^'i*r°ry  ""^  security  so  indispenlibly 
K^K.W  ^^^^  ^'""^  ^*  °««^  »o  argument  to  prove  that 
or^toi-  Im  ff.  ?if  *>  P';'"*'"  <^°^'**«°  °f  *•»«  river  are  yearly  in- 
sySmVthe  t  JJ'  *""f  •'"  ^^'^^^hen  some  general  and  uniform 
S  whole  lotpr'^^'"^"*  improvement  of  the  dmnnel  throughout 
ine  wnoJe  lower  valley  ought  to  be  adopted.    For  the  heaw  losses 

il^?:rass"S"tSJ"^°"  ''''  P!!"^"  ''^  perio'd?^!  iSS 
mTfhft  S^'h?  ^  '«§^«|»t«.  the  cost  of  any  system  of  improve- 
fffcis?  o?«f„]i  ^^^P*^.'  ^**^«'  ««°«™1  or  extensive  it  may  be. 
iSem    slZ^tnW^/^'^r*^  "'«°  **"  their  present  defitive 
E  r";r   asK?i^^'  ™  '^^  '*^  ^{'"y  generaf improvement  of 
SiSTki^eL?"/*  f"**  ^'^P^"^  ^'^'o^  ^iththe  uncertainty  of 
mTZT  BuTTtf^'Vj  "*y /**■•  1  ^''"^  P'«^«°t  the  adoption  of 
ttL„      -J     L  ^  '®®'  confident  that  the  people  of  Louisiana^  when 
?otwiZS-  '•^T  «t.t«riy  inefficient  their  JreLt  system  Zpr^vS^ 
S    tTZn'^r™'"^  consumption^  of  timl,  labor,  LS 
wWchk  «-nS       *^^  *^.'"P,'"«  ''   *•»»»  t''*    system  I  propose, 
wShelL/nf'  *^'°P"»«^«ly  cheap,  and  entirely  in  accordance' 
5e  Drin ««!?«?    "**"*'  *^^  '''"  ^  oompeUed  to  adopt  it,  even  on 
bv  wWoh  ?i!  f  ^"'"^"'y'. ««  net  only  the  best,  but  the  on^y  means 
nLnf  "e™"'*"™'  interests  can  be  secured  from  heavy  and  fre- 

quent  losses,  and  their  commercial  and  real  estate  interests  from  toS 

baveiihZ^.''^-  »W^.«"c°t  be  adopted  by  the  legislature,  I 
«^U  fullv^I^h? V"  ,wl""«  ""/  ™^'™  confidence  that  the  result 
«ase.£l  i*.n'[  *'^*  *^°  ^  claimed  for  it  Overflows  will 
«Me ;  the  channel  will  become  uniform  and  permanent ;  its  navkation 
Si  ^V"^  uninterrupted  in  low  wat^eras  well  i.Tn  ffof  ^ 
aW'th^rivrr^t^i!""'^,™^  commercial,  and  real  estate  interests 

thiS^h^Shif  /  *^  'Tf  *fi~i»iPPi>   the  C'^tent  of  territory 
tarough  which  It  flows,  and  the  vast  and  important  interests  whii 
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have  grown  in^to  existence  upon  its  borders,  and  now  He  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  inundations,  render  it  utterly  impossible  that  its  pow- 
er can  be  controlled,  and  its  defects  remedied,  through  the  means  of 
individual  energy  or  individual  capital.  The  improvement  of  the 
river  must  be  the  work  of  that  government  whose  people  are  the 
most  deeply  interested  in  its  accomplishment ;  and  upon  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  state  must  devolve  the  highly  important  duty  of  select- 
ing and  adopting  the  mode  in  which  it  shall  be  carried  out.  They 
can  no  longer  neglect  this  duty  in  justice  to  themselves,  for  many  of 
them  are  sufferers  by  the  present  condition  of  the  river,  and  person- 
ally interested  in  the  matter ;  nor  in  justice  to  the  whole  state,  whose 
every  prosperity  is  involved  in  it.  For  the  manner  in  which  they 
may  undertake  to  discharge  this  duty,  they  will  incur  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility ;  but' should  they  neglect  or  refuse  it  altogether,  they  will 
prove  themselves  to  be  as  blind  to  the  experience  of  the  past  as  deaf 
to  the  warnings  of  the  future. 
Mobile^  November,  1851, 


ART.  n.-REMARKS  ON  THE  REPORT  OF  CHARLES  ELLET,  JR., 

nr  REFXRENCE   TO   THE  DEEPENING  OF   THE  PASSAOE  OVER  THE  BARS  AT 
THE   MOUTHS   OF   THE   MISSISSIPPI. 

In  a  late  report,  in  reference  to  the  deepening  of  the  passage  over 
the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  over  the  signature  of 
"  Charles  Ellct,  Jr.,  Civil  Engineer,"  are  to  be  found  many  views 
which  I  consider  erroneous,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  plainest 
and  clearest  principles  of  Hydrodynamics ;  among  these  I  have  select- 
ed three  propositions,  which  I  intend  to  make  the  subject  of  a  few 
brief  remarks : 

1st.  That  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  are  the  result 
of  the  accumulated  deposits — not  of  the  water  of  the  river,  but  of  an 
under-current  from  the  gulf. 

2d.  That  confining  the  river  in  a  channel  of  proper  breadth,  even 
if  practicable,  could  not  produce  the  effect  of  deepening  the  passage 
over  the  bars. 

3d.  That  the  true  mode  of  so  deepening  the  mouths  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  dredging,  or  stirring  up  the  material  at  the  bottom. 

Now,  in  order  that  Mr.  Ellet's  theory  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  my  remarks  in  reference 
to  it,  may  be  well  understood,  I  will  first  give  a  few  extracts  from 
his  report : 

"The  current  of  the  Mississippi  sweeps  over  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Passes,  and  at  periods  of  flood,  many  miles  out  into  the  gulf,  with  a 
velocity  almost  undiminished  by  its  contact  with  the  waters  of  the  gulf. 

"But  it  has  been  suggested  tliat  the  deposite  at  the  bar  is  accelerated  by 
the  mixture  of  salt  water  with  the  fresh,  which  hastens  the  precipitation 
of  the  suspended  material.  This,  doubtless,  might  occur  if  the  assumed 
mixture  should  actually  take  place,  to  any  considerable  extent,  at  the  bar. 
But  the  supposition  is  not  supported  by  the  fact    The  river  water  does 
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not  mix  suddently  with  the  sea,  but  rises  upon  it^  floats  over  it^  and  rushes 
far  out  into  the  gulf  on  the  top  of  the  denser  sea  water,  by  which  it  is 
buoyed  up. 

"  I  tested  this  point  repeatedly,  and  found  uniformly  a  column  of  fresh 
water  nearly  seven  feet  deep  in  the  gulf,  entirely  outside  of  land,  and  salt 
water  at  the  depth  of  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  and  extending  thence 
to  the  bottom.  The  passage  from  fresh  water  to  salt  water  was  extremely 
sudden,  both  at  sea  and  on  the  bar. 

^'In  fact,  the  river  does  not  come  down  with  a  certain  normal  depth  and 
speed,  and  encounter  the  gulf  at  the  bar,  and  there  lose  its  power  in  the 
contest  No  such  process  takes  place.  The  fresh  water  is  lighter  than  the 
sea  water,  and  floats  upon  it,  as  oil  or  any  other  lighter  material  floats  on 
the  surface  of  fresh  water,  or  as  the  atmosphere  rests  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  There  is  no  sudden  union  or  consequent  precipitation.  There  is  no 
sudden  destruction  of  velocity  or  consequent  deposite  of  suspended  silt 
The  river  water,  in  virtue  of  its  lesser  density,  rises  upon  the  sea  water, 
glides  smoothly  over  it^  passes  out  to  the  ^If,  and  slowly  mixes  with  the 
sea  water  as  the  columns  spread  over  the  wider  area^  diminishing  in  depth, 
and  is  agitated  and  broken  by  the  wind. 

"But  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  does  not  move  over  the  surface  of  the 
gulf  at  a  speed  of  three  feet  per  second,  without  imparting  a  portion  of  its 
motion  to  the  sea.  The  equuly  impressible  and  fluid  salt  water,  rubbed  by 
the  river  which  floats  upon  it^  is  carried  forward  by  the  friction  developed 
at  the  surface  in  contact^  the  fresh  water  and  salt  water  take  the  same 
direction  towards  the  sea,  and  with  nearly  the  same  velocity,  but  yet  keep 
separate. 

"  This  state  of  things  cannot  exist  to  the  bottom,  for  as  the  river  water 
is  for  ever  coming  forward,  if  the  salt  water  all  flowed  towards  the  gulf,  it 
would  all  be  earned  out,  and  river  water  would  take  its  place.  Fresh  wa- 
ter would  then  be  found  at  the  bottom,  according  to  the  supposition  on 
which  the  plan  of  deepening,  by  contracting  the  d^nel  or  stopping  up  the 
bayous,  depends.  Salt  water  must  come  in  from  some  quarter,  to  supply 
the  current  of  sea  water  that  is  for  ever  setting  towards  the  gulf,  beneati 
the  water  discharged  by  the  river.  This  salt  water  can  only  come  from  the 
sea,  and  can  only  come  in  ahng  the  hoUom, 

"  It  is,  in  fact,  the  principle  of  the  eddy  that  is  here  at  work,  the  move- 
ments beinff  exhibited  in  a  vertical,  instead  of  a  horizontal,  plane. 

"  Now,  the  question  is,  how  does  this  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
bar  ?  The  fresh  water  running  out  cannot  produce  the  deposite,  for  it  has 
velocity  enough  to  sweep  away  a  foundation  of  coarse  gravel.  The  out- 
pouring salt  water,  immediately  beneath  the  fresh,  cannot  produce  a  de- 
posite, because  it  also  has  a  velocity  seaward,  strong  cnougn  to  remove 
anything  that  is  brought  down  by  the  Mississippi.  The  salt  water  coming 
in  from  thegvlf  might  produce,  and  I  doubt  not  does  produce,  a  deposite; 
for  it  passes  over  the  soft,  muddy  bottom  of  the  gulf,  and  moves  into  the 
river,  and  along  the  bar,  at  a  very  slow  rate." 

According  to  these  facts  and  this  reasoning,  there  must  be  usually 
on  the  bars  three  distinct  strata  of  water : 

"1st  Fresh  water,  running  out  at  top,  found  by  experiment  on  the 
southwest  bar,  to  have  a  velocity  of  three  feet  per  second. 

"  2d.  Salt  water  below  the  fresh,  also  running  out  with  nearly  the  same 
velocity  at  top ;  and 

"  3d.  Salt  water  coming  in  slowly  along  the  bottom,  and  apparently  a 
sheet  of  salt  water  between  that  running  out  and  that  coming  in,  wmch 
will  be  without  motion. 
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"But,  as  already  said,  and  is  obvious,  all  the  sea  water  that  comes  in 
must  go  out  again.  It  comes  in  along  ihe  bottom,  and  it  must  go  out  be* 
tween  the  coliunn  of  salt  water  coming  in  and  that  of  the  fresh  water  goin^ 
out  Each  particle  of  salt  water,  therefore,  must  change  its  direction  and 
position  in  eleration.  It  must  pass  from  an  inward  bound  lower  strata  to 
an  outward  bound  upper  strata.  But  in  passing  through  this  change  of 
motion  its  velocity  up  stream  must  be  neutralized.  It  passes,  to  use  a 
technical  term,  the  'dead  point'  At  this  point  it  may  cease  to  bear  its 
whole  burden  of  mud,  whit^  it  has  brougJU  from  the  gtuf,  further  forward. 
It  leaves  it,  or  a  portion  of  it,  at  the  turning  point  This  turning  point  is 
the  place  where  the  bar,  for  the  time  being,  is  in  process  of  formation. 
But  as  the  upper  and  lower  strata  are  moving  in  opposite  directions,  the  in- 
termediate column  must,  of  necessity,  have  a  rotary  motion ;  that  motion 
must  be  shared  by  the  lower  column  of  salt  water,  and  this  turning  point 
must,  therefore,  be  found  at  the  same  time  at  different  places  along 
the  bar." 

From  these  extracts,  it  will  be  seen  Mr.  Ellet  contends  that  the 
carrent  of  the  river,  flowing  through  the  mouths  of  the  Passes  of 
the  Mississippi,  does  not  meet  with  sufficient  resistance  from  the 
waters  of  the  gulf  to  check  its  velocity  ;  and,  consequently,  that  it 
does  not  deposite  the  sedimentary  matter  which  it  brings  from 
above,  and  so  cannot  have  caused  the  accumulations  of  mud  which 
form  the  bars ;  and  that  the  fresh  water  of  the  river  flowing  out  into 
the  gulf,  over  the  bars,  does  not  even  extend  sufiiciently  in  depth  to 
reach  the  bars,  consequently,  can  neither  add  to,  nor  diminish  them, 
as  the  lower  depth  is  occupied  by  the  stream  of  salt  water  flowinff 
m  from  the  gulf,  which  stream,  he  says :  ^'  Might  produce,  and  I 
doubt  not  does  produce,  the  immense  accumulation  oi  alluvial  sedi- 
ment, of  which  the  bars  are  composed." 

But  these  bars  are  not  of  such  a  character  as  would  be  formed  by 
any  influx  from  the  sea.  They  are  composed,  nearly  altogether,  of 
soft  mud,  or  alluvial  soil ;  such  as  must  have  been  brought  down  by 
the  river,  without  such  a  mixture  of  sea  sand,  as  they  certainly 
would  have,  were  they  formed  by  the  direct  agency  of  a  current  of 
sea  water  flowing  in  from  the  gulf.  Bars  formed  by  the  direct 
agency  of  the  sea,  are  composed  of  denser  and  flrmer  materials  than 
those  which  compose  the  Mississippi  bars,  and  which  Mr.  Ellet  him- 
self informed  us,  are  frequently  ploughed  through  to  the  depth  of 
Uiree  or  four  feet^  by  ships  passing  in  and  out  of  the  river. 

But  evBn  admitting  the  existence  of  the  under-cujrrent  from  the 
gulf,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Ellet,  it  cannot  be  of  such  a  character  as 
could  possibly  have  accumulated  such  a  mass  of  deposite,  in  the 
face  of  the  current  of  the  river  flowing  through  the  Passes.  This 
under-current  is  not  a  stream  of  great  or  concentrated  volume  and 
velocity,  with  sufficient  scouring  power  to  scoop  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  gulf  the  immense  deposites  which  compose  the  bars.  On  the 
.  contrary,  it  is  a  shallow  stream,  flowing,  in  time  of  flood  only,  from 
the  open  sea  against  the  current  of  the  river,  which  "  passes  over 
the  soft,  muddy  bottom  of  the  gulf— and  moves  into  the  river,  and 
along  the  bar,  at  a  very  slow  rate,"  so  says  Mr.  Ellet.  He  also 
says :  ^^  The  current  of  the  Mississippi  sweeps  over  the  bars  at  the 
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mouths  of  the  Passes,  a*id,  at  the  periods  of  flood,  many  miles  out 
into  the  gulf,  with  a  velocity  almost  undiminished  hy  its  contact 
with  the  waters  of  the  gulf."  Then  how  can  he  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  a  mere  shallow  under-current,  moving  in  "  at  a  very 
slow  rate,"  and  against  that  of  the  river,  could  have  piled  up  a  mass 
of  sofl  mud  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
channel  higher  up ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  a  current,  to  which 
the  deep  water  of  the  gulf  scarcely  affords  resistance  enough  to  di- 
minish its  velocity  ?  It  is  hardly  reconcileable  with  even  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  hydrodynamics,  Mr.  El- 
let's  system  of  reasoning  here  involves  an  absurdity.  In  endeavor- 
ing to  establish  his  theory,  he  completely  overthrows  it,  by  proving 
too  much.  If,  indeed,  the  water  of  the  gulf  presents  scarcely  resist- 
ance enough  to  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  river,  flowing  through 
the  Passes,  as  he  says,  its  under-current  never  could  have  built  up, 
in  the  very  channels  of  that  current,  such  dams  as  these  bars ;  and 
much  less  of  such  soft  materials  as  compose  them.  Or,  if  the  bars — 
consisting  of  such  huge  piles  of  deposite,  and  of  such  soft  materials 
— were  indeed  built  up,  as  he  contends,  by  the  water  of  the  gulf,  in 
the  face  of  such  a  current  as  that  of  the  Mississippi,  then  the  conclu- 
sion is  irresistible,  that  the  waters  of  the  gulf  mtist  present  a  resist- 
ance sufficient,  not  only  to  check,  but  almost  to  stop,  its  velocity. 
However  difficult  it  may  be  for  Mr.  EUet  to  resist  either  of  the 
above  conclusions,  both  of  which,  though  contradictory,  are  the  legit- 
imate results  of  his  own  reasoning,  and  either  of  them  is  sufficient 
to  destroy  his  theory ;  he  will  find  it  still  more  difficult  to  reconcile 
them,  as  each  is  a  full  and  complete  ofl&et  to  the  other. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  here,  that  Mr.  Ellet's  assumption,  that 
the  velocity  of  the  river  receives  no  check  from  the  water  of  the 
gulf,  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that  the  rate  at  which  it  passes  out  over 
the  bars  is  greater  than  that  of  the  current  in  the  other  parts  of  the, 
river,  where  the  channel  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep.  If  such 
a  process  of  reasoning  be  correct,  then  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  where  the  water  of  a  stream  flows  over  a  dam  with  a 
rapidity  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  velocity  of  any  part  of  the 
current  above,  the  dam  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of,  and  offers  no 
resistance  to,  the  velocity  of  the  stream.  It  requires  no  professional 
skill  or  experience,  to  see  the  absurdity  of  such  a  system  of  reason- 
ing as  that ;  for  though  it  may  be  true  that  water  runs  over  a  dam 
with  increased  rapidity,  who  is  there,  that  has  ever  seen  a  mill 
stream,  that  does  not  know  that  the  water  above  the  dam  is  checked, 
and  its  velocity  almost  neutralized,  by  its  resistance.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  Mississippi.  Though  the  water  of  the  river 
may  pass  over  the  bar  at  low  water,  or  when  the  surface  of  the  gulf 
is  below  its  natural  level,  with  a  velocity  greater  than  that  of  the 
current  in  many  parts  above,  yet  all  that  portion  of  its  volume 
lying  above  the  bars  is  checked,  and  its  velocity  partially  destroyed 
by  the  resistance  of  those  bars,  and  of  the  oJ)stacles  which  they  place 
in  the  way  of  its  free  discharge. 

Whenever  we  permit  ourselves  to  overlook  the  plain  principles  of 
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science,  and  be  led  ast^y  by  a  few  isolated  facts  which,  from  the 
want  of  sufficient  examination,  appear  to  conflict  with  these  princi- 
ples, we  invariably  involve  ourselves  in  contradictions,  which  lead  to 
conclusions,  not  only  absurd  in  themselves,  but  directly  opposed  to 
what  has  been  so  long  established  by  experience,  and  sanctioned  by 
authority,  that  they  no  longer  admit  of  question.  One  of  these 
principles,  which  nature  has  established  as  laws  for  the  government 
of  matter,  is,  that  water  is  subject  to  the  general  law  of  gravitation, 
and,  therefore,  always  flows  down  an  inclined  surface,  or  from  the 
interior  of  the  country  towards  the  sea.  Another  is,  tliat  water  in 
this  travel  invariably  forms  a  channel  for  itself  in  proportion  to  the 
volume  flowing  through  it ;  as  it  never  makes  a  larger  one  than  its 
bulk  requires,  nor  will  it  ever  be  contented  with  less.  If  the  course  of 
a  river  be  straight,  and  the  channel  of  a  regular  normal  breadth,  the 
depth  will  be  regular  and  uniform,  and  the  bottom  of  the  bed  be 
parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  the  course  of  a  river  be 
winding,  and  the  channel  of  irregular  width,  a  want  of  uniformity 
will  be  found  to  characterize  its  depth,  and  shoals  and  sand  bars  will 
be  numerous ;  and  all  subject  to  incessant  change.  If  the  volume 
of  water  be  increased,  the  channel  will  become  enlarged  ;  and  if  di- 
minished, it  will  accommodate  itself  to  the  reduced  quantity  of 
water.  Such  are  the  laws  which  govern  the  motion  of  water  in  a 
river  of  moveable  bottom,  and  such  are  the  legitimate  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  all  laws. 

The  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  main  Passes  of  the  Mississippi,  have 
continued  to  be  an  impediment  to  the  navigation  of  that  river,  ever 
since  the  first  settlement  of  the  white  man  upon  its  banks.  Yet, 
though  various  plans  have  been  suggested  to  remedy  the  evil,  the 
only  agent  that  ever  can  be  made  effectively  and  permanently  use- 
ful— ^that  is,  the  water  of  the  river — is  constantly,  and  almost  whim- 
sically, overlooked.  If  the  volume  of  water,  which  has  washed  out, 
and  still  continues  to  maintain  a  depth  of  over  one  hundred  feet  at 
New-Orleans,  be  permitted  to  exhaust  itself  through  innumerable 
bayous,  and  over  the  whole  of  the  banks  before  it  reaches  the  mouths 
of  the  Passes,  how  can  it  be  expected  to  maintain  its  depth  there  1 
The  scouring  power,  or  mechanical  effect  upon  the  river's  bed  de- 
pends upon  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  water.  If  these  be  re- 
duced, this  power  will  be  equally  lessened,  and  the  sedimentary  mat- 
ter must  accumulate.  Where  the  bed  of  the  river  is  composed  of 
soft  alluvium,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  power  of  a  well-regu- 
lated current  to  create  and  maintain  a  sufficient  channel,  provided 
the  quantity  and  the  velocity  be  not  diminished.  But  where  the 
volume  of  water  is  lessened  by  outlets,  its  rapidity,  and  consequent 
scouring  power,  fails  in  like  proportion.  In  the  case  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, not  only  is  this  scouring  power  diminished  as  it  approaches  the 
mouth, — and  which  scouring  power,  wherever  the  volume  is  concen- 
trated, and  the  current  not  impeded  by  abrupt  bends,  never  fails  to 
maintain  a  sufficiently  deep  channel ;  but  even  the  power  to  hold  in 
suspension  the  immense  quantity  of  sedimentary  matter  which,  in 
time  of  high  water,  it  brings  from  above,  is  considerably  impaired. 

2  •        VOL.   II. 
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This  it  is,  which  causes  these  deposites  at  the  mouths  of  the  Passes, 
called  Bars,  where  the  diminished  momentum  of  the  river  feels  more 
sensibly  the  resistance  of  the  water  of  the  gulf.  If,  instead  of  being 
dissipated  through  so  many  outlets,  and  over  the  low  banks,  as  at  pres- 
ent, the  full  volume  of  water  was  kept  concentrated,  a  greater  mo- 
mentum would  be  maintained  towards  the  mouths,  the  velocity  of 
the  current  would  not  be  diminished,  nor  would  its  scouring  power 
be  lessened ;  and  the  bars,  composed,  as  they  are,  of  soft  alluvial 
soil,  easily  moveable,  would  be  swept  before  it  into  the  gulf. 

The  cleansing  of  the  mouth  of  the  Southwest  Pass  must  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  force  of  the  outward  motion  of  the  water.  Be- 
cause, even  admitting  that  the  flood  tides  from  the  gulf  bring  with 
them  such  sand  as  they  find  outside,  and  are  capable  of  moving,  will 
not  the  same  flood-tides,  when  they  ebb  and  are  united  with 
the  river  current,  possess  and  exercise  a  still  greater  scouring 
power,  and  sweep  out  a  greater  quantity  of  sand  and  sedi- 
ment than  they  were  able  to  bring  in  1  Assuming,  then,  that  the 
Mississippi  is  a  tidal  river,  it  is  well  known  that  the  line  of  the  least 
resistance  is  seaward,  and  that  the  power  of  the  outward  motion  to 
return  all  sand  brought  by  the  inward  one,  must  be  greater  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  volume  and  velocity  of  the  water ;  for  the 
scouring  power  is  estimated  according  to  the  combined  efforts  of  vol- 
ume and  velocity. 

Hydrometrical  observations  conclusively  show,  that  in  the  mouth 
of  a  tidal  river  are  only  two  distinct  layers,  or  strata,  of  water ;  the 
lower  stratum,  next  the  bottom,  consists  of  salt,  or  sea  water ;  and 
the  upper  one,  of  the  fresh  water  of  the  river,  which  from  its  specific 
gravity  floats  upon  it,  continuing  perfectly  fresh,  and  flows  in  its 
usual  course  towards  the  sea.  The  only  change,  in  time  of  flood,  is 
in  its  level,  which  is  raised  by  the  salt  water  forcing  its  way  under- 
neath. The  river  water  floats  on  the  top  during  the  whole  flood-tide, 
as  well  as  the  ebb.  In  time  of  the  latter,  however,  the  velocity  of 
the  water  decreases  from  the  surface  of  the  river  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bed.  But  in  some  tidal  rivers  the  flood  acquires  such  a  superior 
strength  over  the  ebb,  that  it  precipitates  itself  forward  with  great 
velocity,  driving  before  it  the  waters  of  the  river. 

When  the  surface  of  the  gulf  falls  below  its  natural  level  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  it  occasions  a  greater  declivity  in  the  issuing 
stream.  This  must  augment  its  velocity  by  drawing  more  water 
from  the  stream  above,  while  that  part  sinks  below  the  natural  level, 
and  gives  a  greater  declivity  to  the  waters  behind.  And  thus  the 
stream  is  accelerated  from  its  surface  to  the  very  bottom. 

There  is  one  high  and  one  low  water  in  the  gulf  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  average  rise  and  fall  is  but  one  foot ;  but  the  Mississippi,  at 
its  mouth,  shows  scarcely  any  ebb  and  flow,  for  the  river  at  all  times 
pursues  its  downward  course  in  an  uninterrupted  stream.  The  vol- 
ume, or  amount  of  discharge,  will  remain  a  constant  quantity,  and 
cannot  be  augmented  by  works  of  art,  like  that  of  the  tidal  river ; 
but  we  can,  by  properly  constructed  works,  render  it  more  effective 
in  creating  and  maintaining  a  greater  degj^h. 
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But  Mr.  Ellet  asserts  that  the  river  water  never  touches  the  bars, 
as  the  under-current  ^occupies  the  space  between  them  and  the  fresh 
water,  which  being  composed  of  lighter  material,  floats  above  the 
heavier  salt  water,  and  therefore,  no  increase  in  the  volume  of  the 
current,  passing  out  over  the  bar,  could  possibly  have  the  effect  of 
washing  away  the  soft  materials  which  compose  it.  And  again,  that 
even  if  it  did,  it  would  only  cause  the  bars  to  be  re-formed  farther 
out.  Upon  what  principle  of  philosophy  a  larger  volume  of  water, 
flowing  out  over  the  bars  with  an  increased  velocity,  would  be  un- 
able to  drive  before  it  over  the  bar  a  shallow  stream  of  sea  water, 
flowing  in  from  the  gulf  slowly  and  against  the  river  current,  he  does 
not  inform  us ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  diflicult  to  imagine,  when, 
at  the  same  time,  he  asserts  that  the  water  of  the  gulf  presents  so 
little  resistance  to  the  current  of  the  river,  that  its  velocity  is  scarcely 
affected  by  it  As  to  the  last  objection,  I  can  only  say,  what  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  ought  to  have  occurred  to  any  practical  man  :  that  the 
means  that  would  be  sufficiently  effectual  to  remove  a  bar  already 
formed,  would  certainly  be  able  to  prevent  its  re-formation. 

The  adhesion  of  the  fresh  water  to  the  salt,  and  the  cohesion  of 
the  particles  of  water  to  each  other,  must  greatly  diminish  the  velo- 
city of  the  river  current  on  entering  the  gulf 

Yet  Mr.  Ellet  tells  us  in  one  paragraph,  '^  that  the  river  water  glides 
smoothly  over  the  salt  water ;"  fmd  in  another,  that  '*  the  salt  water 
is  *  rubbed'  by  the  river,  which  floats  upon  it" 

Mr.  Ellet  seems  to  reason  without  any  fixed  scientific  principles, 
and,  consequently,  weakens  the  force  of  his  own  assertions,  by  the 
frequent  contradictions  which  accompany  them.  Indeed,  he  seems 
like  a  man  writing  at  random,  to  forget  in  a  second  paragraph  the 
position  taken  in  the  previous  one.  Hence  his  report  exhibits  a  con- 
stant confusion  of  cause  and  effect,  and  an  entire  independence  in  his 
conclusions  from  any  legitimate  connection  with  his  premises. 

The  laws  which  govern  the  motion  of  water  in  rivers,  are  not  the 
creation  of  yesterday,  nor  the  discovery  of  to-day.  They  have  been 
in  operation  since  the  hour  this  globe  was  first  set  in  motion,  and  were 
well  imderstood  more  than  four  thousand  years  ago  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  availed  themselves  of  their  thorough  knowledge  to  control 
and  regulate  the  periodical  floods  of  the  Nile.  The  heights  of  this 
river  were  mostly  marked  on  the  Nilo-meter,  at  Semneh,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Moeris,  the  great  Hydrotect,  who  lived  about  2,200  years 
before  Christ,  yet  the  Mississippi  has  not  a  permanent  water  meter 
even  now.  Is  it  not  rather  strange  to  find,  in  the  present  day,  men 
professing  to  be  hydrotects,  yet  utterly  ignorant  of  the  simplest  prin- 
ciples upon  which  their  profession  is  based  1 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  show  that  the  cause  assigned  by  Mr. 
Ellet  for  the  creation  of  these  bars,  could  not  possibly  have  led  to 
the  accumulation  of  such  immense  sedimentary  deposits ;  and  that 
the  reasons  he  gives  in  support  of  such  a  hypothesis,  instead  of  be- 
ing supported  by  well-connected  facts,  elicited  by  systematic  and 
scientific  experiments,  and  a  thorough  and  well-digested  course  of 
examination,  are  based  upon  a  few  isolated  facts,  the  result  of  hasty 
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observation,  alike  contradictory  in  themselves,  and  irreconcilable  with 
the  natural  and  legitimate  operation  of  the  principles  by  which  water 
in  motion  is  governed ;  and  having  also  endeavoured  to  show  that 
Mr.  EUct's  assumption,  that  a  concentration  of  the  water  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi cannot  deepen  the  channel  at  the  mouth,  because  the  current 
of  fresh  water  never  reaches  the  bottom,  is  utterly  opposed  to  the 
plain  principle  of  natural  philosophy,  and  the  experience  of  science. 
I  will  now  notice  the  remedy  which  he  proposes  for  the  deepening  of 
the  channel  over  the  bars,  viz.,  dredging.  In  speaking  of  this  plan  I 
use  the  term  "  dredging,"  because  I  consider  it  here  precisely  the 
same  in  principle,  and  differing  only  in  the  modus  operandi. 

That  there  are  cases  where  dredging  may  be  useful  in  removing 
obstructions  from  the  bed  of  a  river,  every  professional  man  of 
experience  will  admit.  In  rivers  where  the  bed  is  composed  of 
such  materials  as  are  too  heavy  to  be  moved  by  the  power  which  the 
current  can  bring  to  bear  upon  them,  dredging  would  certainly  be 
useful ;  and,  even  in  rivers  where  the  obstructions  are  not  composed  of 
such  heavy  materials,  the  cause  which  produced  them  being  removed, 
dredging  might  be  useful  in  bringing  about  a  more  speedy  removal 
of  the  effects.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi  bars,  so  easily 
moveable  whenever  a  sufficiently  concentrated  scouring  power  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  I  contend  that  dredging  is  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  that  it  must  prove  utterly  useless  as  a  remedy. 

The  experiments  to  deepen  the  bed  of  rivers  by  dredging  or  stir- 
ring up  the  bottom,  has  utterly  failed  at  the  following  places : 

Rivers — Mersey,  Liverpool ;  Liffey,  Dublin  ;  Clyde,  Glasgow. 
Frith  of  Forth,  Leith.  Rivers — ^Tyne,  Newcastle ;  Wier,  Sunder- 
land; Tees,  Stockton;  Humber,  Kingston-upon-Hull ;  Thames, 
London;  Itching,  Southampton,  Bristol  Channel,  (Wye,  Severn, 
Avon.)  Rivers — Elbe;  Weser,  Bremen;  Garonne;  Aa,  Gron- 
ingen. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  in  nature,  that  the  same  causes, 
under  similar  circumstances,  will  always  produce  the  like  effects. 
While  the  causes  which  have  produced,  and  continue  to  maintain,  the 
bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  Passes  of  the  Mississippi  are  permitted  to 
remain,  the  quantity  of  mud  that  might  be  displaced  by  any  kind  of 
dredging  machines,  will  be  replaced  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  removed. 
The  deposit  of  sedimentary  matter  becomes  more  rapid  in  the  fur- 
rows created  in  the  bed  of  a  river  by  the  action  of  dredging  ma- 
chines, while  the  sofl  alluvial  soil,  such  as  that  which  composes  the 
bottom  of  the  Mississippi,  will  flow  in  from  the  sides,  and  from 
above,  and  in  an  incredible  short  space  of  time,  restore  the  level 
which  previously  existed. 

When  a  bucket  of  water  is  taken  from  a  river,  the  water  on  every 
side  rushing  to  fill  the  vacancy  created,  almost  instantaneously  re- 
stores the  level  of  its  surface ;  so  the  sofl  alluvial  soil  at  the  bottom 
of  this  one,  when  disturbed  by  temporary  causes,  will  restore  its 
level,  just  as  certainly,  though,  from  not  possessing  the  same  fluidity 
as  the  water,  it  will  not  do  it  quite  so  speedily.  Indeed,  Mr.  Ellet 
himself  seems  to  be  conscious  of  this,  when  he  uses  the  following 
language : 
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"That  the  channel  will  be  filled  up,  to  some  extent,  by  the  material  of 
the  bar  adjacent  to  the  deepened  passage,  is  not  only  probable,  but  cer- 
tain. 

"  This  stuff  cannot  stand  without  support^  and  will  flow  in  as  an  imperfect 
fluid  until  its  surface  approximates  a  level  But  the  efficient  plan  here  sug- 
gested will  remove  it  all  as  fast  as  it  comes  in,  and  speedily  produce  d  chan- 
nel of  the  most  ample  width.  It  cannot  require  over  three  or  four  months 
of  high  water,  with  a  proper  outfit^  to  open  a  passage  as  wide  and  as  deep 
as  can  be  needed  for  commercial  purposea" 

This  opinion  of  Mr.  Ellet,  it  appears  to  me,  while  it  involves  the 
most  singular  contradiction,  contains  an  admission  that  effectually 
destroys  all  his  reasons  in  favor  of  dredging,  and  proves  it  to  be  ut- 
terly useless  as  a  remedy.  He  admits  the  tendency  of  the  soft  sedi- 
ment composing  these  bars,  to  restore  the  level  disturbed  by  the  ac 
tion  of  his  dredging  machines ;  and  that  they  can  remove  it  no  faster 
than  it  comes  in.  if  this  be  as  he  says,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is,  how  can  Mr.  Ellet  "  speedily  produce  a  channel  of  the 
most  ample  width,"  and  *^  open  a  passage  as  wide  and  as  deep  as  can 
be  needed  for  commercial  purposes." 

From  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Ellet  in  other  parts  of  his  re- 
port, we  are  at  a  loss  to^conceive  what  advantage  he  expects  to  de- 
rive from  three  or  four  months  of  high  water ;  and  the  idea  that  he 
should  expect  any  service  utterly  inconsistent  with  them.  Pie  in- 
forms us,  in  his  report,  that  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bars  is  less 
in  time  of  high  water  than  in  low,  whioh  is  by  no  means  improbable. 
This  diminution  in  the  depth  must  be  the  result  of  an  additional  ele- 
vation in  the  bar,  caused  by  a  more  rapid  accumulation  of  deposits 
at  that  season.  While  the  water  at  the  bars,  scarcely  experiencing 
any  elevation  of  surface  from  the  river, — its  volume  being  exhausted 
before  it  reaches  the  mouth,  by  the  extensive  overflows  and  innumer- 
able outlets  above  it, — is  unable  to  carry  off  the  increased  quantity  of 
sediment  which  then  rolls  down  along  the  bottom  of  the  main  chan- 
nel, and,  of  course,  deposits  it  in  increased  quantities  at  the  bars.  If 
this  be  so,  what  service  can  Mr.  Ellet  expect  from  increased  deposits, 
increased  elevation  of  the  bar,  and  consequent  diminution  of  depth 
in  the  water  1 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
which  are  not  explained  in  the  report ;  they  appear  to  be  mysteries 
in  Mr.  Ellet's  system  of  hydrodynamics,  which  the  public  are  left  to 
solve  for  themselves. 

The  system  of  dredging  which  attempts  to  remove  the  effects  only, 
while  the  cause  is  still  permitted  to  remain  in  full  activity,  is  radi- 
cally bad  ;  and,  if  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  however  profitable  it  may  be  to  those  who 
have  the  management  of  the  job,  will  prove  an  expensive  failure  to 
those  who  will  have  to  foot  the  bill.  No  system  of  improving  the 
navigable  capacity  of  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  can  ever  be  of  the 
smallest  permanent  benefit,  which  does  not  begin  by  removing  the 
cause  from  which  arises  its  present  defects.  The  accumulation  of 
sedimentary  matter  is  occasioned  by  the  dissipation  of  the  water 
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through  so  many  outlets,  and  over  the  banks,  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  which  have  been  a  decreased  velocity  in  that  portion  of 
water  still  left  in  the  main  channel.  Let  that  defect  be  removed  ; 
let  that  dissipation  be  prevented  ;  or,  in. other  words,  let  the  full  vol- 
ume of  water  be  guided  by  a  judicious  lateral  contraction,  so  that  a 
greater  useful  body  of  affluent  water  will  be  brought  to  act  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  Passes,  and  the  current  of  the  river  itself  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  power  that  will — and  let  me  add,  it  is  the  only 
power  that  ever  can — improve  the  navigable  capacity  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  permanently  maintain  that  improvement. 

The  dredging,  or  stirring  up  of  the  mud  of  the  bottom,  cannot 
have  the  effect  of  giving  a  greater  velocity  to  the  river,  or  assisting 
the  waters  to  discharge  themselves  in  a  shorter  time.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  guiding  the  current  and  confining  the  waters  in  a  channel 
of  a  proper  breidth. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  express  my  surprise,  that  a  report,  so 
full  of  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  so  directly  opposed  to 
every  principle  of  science,  and  to  all  the  teachings  of  professional 
experience,  should  have  found  a  place  among  the  published  docu- 
ments of  one  of  our  government  departments  at  Washington ;  and 
that  it  should  be  so  far  sanctioned  by  the  Colonel  of  the  Topograph- 
ical Corps,  as  to  carry  with  it  his  recommendation  of  the  author  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  execution  of  the  plan  suggested  by  him, 
in  case  it  should  be  approved. 

Mobile,  October,  1851. 
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THB  PARISH  OF  BATON  ROUOX. 
(Concluded.) 

Life  Statistics. — I  am  not  aware  of  any  remarkable  cases  of  fecun- 
dity in  the  parish,  but  from  the  number  of  small  children  you  meet  with 
in  every  part  of  the  town,  one  would  be  led  to  suppose  they  were  the 
principal  article  of  production.  A  year  or  two  since,  I  was  visiting  at  the 
house  of  a  physician  in  a  neighboring  parish.  One  day  while  there,  the 
Dr.  returned  from  a  visit  to  a  patient,  who  was  delivered  of  her 
seventeenth  child.  The  woman  appeared  unusually  delighted  at  the 
result :  the  cause  being  that  she  had  caught  up  with  her  sister,  who 
also  had  seventeen  children.  What  is  remarkable  about  this  case 
was,  that  the  thirty-four  children  were  all  by  the  same  father.  Thev 
lived  in  separate  houses  in  the  most  harmonious  manner  near  each 
other.     This  was  in  1849  ;  the  number  may  have  since  increased. 

There  are  several  instances  of  longevity.  Madame  Acosta,  born  at 
Truxillo,  emigrated  to  Louisiana  in  the  year  1765,  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  and  is  now  ninety-five.  She  enjoys  excellent  health,  has  a 
mind  almost  unimpaired,  attends  church,  to  which  she  walks  a^  dis- 
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tance  of  at  least  half  a  mile  from  the  residence  of  her  great  grand- 
child, Mrs.  Dufrocq,  the  wife  of  the  Mayor  of  Baton  Kouge.  Ma- 
dame Array  as  was  among  the  emigrants  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
who  settled  in  Galveztown  in  1774.  Her  age  is  not  exactly  known, 
but  is  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  ninety  ;  she  has  but  a  confused  re- 
collection of  early  events. 

The  parish  is  generally  considered  healthy.  The  most  common 
diseases  are  intermittent  fevers.  The  yellow  fever  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  town  at  various  periods.  The  greatest  mortality 
from  this  disease  occurred  in  1822.  During  that  season  there  were 
a  large  number  of  soldiers  and  strangers  unaccli mated,  added  to 
which  the  lower  portion  of  the  town  was  inundated,  and  both  citizens 
and  soldiers  had  greatly  exposed  themselves  in  working  at  the  cre- 
vasses on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Of  late  years,  diseases,  attended 
with  diarrhoea,  have  been  more  common,  but  this  has  been  the  case 
throughout  the  state. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  June,  1849,  to  June,  1850,  out  of  a 
population  of  11,979,  was  340.  Of  these,  among  the  white  popula- 
tion, 14  were  from  cholera,  23  from  other  diseases.  Total,  white  37, 
The  mortality  of  the  slave  population  was  from  cholera,  143,  other 
diseases  170.  Total  313.  The  total  mortality  of  whites,  exclusive 
of  cholera,  0.62  per  cent.,  a  little  over  one  death  per  annum  out  of 
every  300  inhabitants.  During  the  time  of  my  residence  here,  1  have 
particularly  noticed  the  deaths  occurring  in  the  town,  and  have  found 
that  at  least  two-thirds  were  transient  persons,  who  came  to  the  place 
with  previous  symptoms  upon  them  of  the  disease  from  which  they 
died.  Quite  a  number  of  them  were  persons  of  dissolute  and  intem- 
perate habits-  Sanatory  regulations  would  greatly  benefit  the  place. 
Public  baths  should  be  established.  The  town  council  have  now^  un- 
der consideration,  the  establishment  of  a  registry  of  births,  deaths 
and  marriages. 

The  popalatioa  of  Baton  Rouge  in  1785  waa 270 

"  Manchac  •*        "  77 

**  Galveztown  "        "  242 

*•  BatonRouge      1788    "  682 

**  Manchac  "        " 284 

**  Galveztown  **         "  256 

"  of  the  Parish  of  Baton  Rouge  in  1820  was 10,847 

*•  **  ♦*  1830     "  6,698 

**  "  "  1840     " ; 8,J38 

••  u  u  1850     "  11,979 

Of  which  number  there  were  of  whites \. 5.628 

•'  "  slaves 6,051 

•*  **  free  colored ?49 

The  American  is  the  predominant  population  of  the  parish.  The 
Germans,  French,  Irish,  Spanish,  Italian,  English  and  Scotch  follow 
next  in  order. 

The  population  of  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge  is  about  4,000.  In 
1847  it  was  2,523 ;  in  1840, 2,269.  Its  most  rapid  increase  has  be«n 
within  the  last  four  or  five  years.  When  it  was  taken  by  the  patriot 
forces  under  General  Thomas  in  1810,  it  did  not  contain  over  two  or 
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three  hundred  inhabitants.  Meteorolo^cal  tables  have  been  kept  at 
the  garrison  for  the  last  thirty  years,  but  they  have  been  unfortunate- 
ly lost.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  during  six  months  in  1846  was 
as  follows : 

In.  Hun.  In.  Hun.  In.  Hon. 


Mar.,  1846,...  12 

•03 

Jan.,  1850  .-.14   -59 

Jan.,   1851.-..  0 

•97 

April,  "     ....17 

•02 

Feb.,     "     ....  7    -45 

Feb.,    "     -...5 

•27 

May,    ••     ..-.13 

•02 

Mar..    "     ....  5    13 

Mar.,    "     .-..1 

•54 

Jane.  •*     ....16 

•00 

April,   '*     ....   9  -35 

April,  "     —.2 

•26 

July,    "     ....14 

•90 

May.     "     ....   4    -19 

May,    "     ....1 

•42 

Aug.,  "     ....15 

•90 

June,    «     .-.   9   '01 

June,    "      

•97 

Total....  88 

85 

Total 47    72 

Total....  12 

43 

By  the  foregoing  you  will  observe,  that  the  present  season,  1851, 
is  the  dry  est  on  record.  Some  years  ago,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  parish,  I  crossed  the  path  of  a  hurricane ;  but  do  not  know  in 
what  year  it  occurred.  We  have  had  some  severe  gales  that  blew 
down  houses  and  uprooted  trees  the  present  season.  Colonel  Clai- 
borne, in  his  notes  on  Louisiana,  mentions  the  singular  phenomenon  of 
snow  occurring  in  this  latitude,  in  the' early  part  of  September,  when 
Galvez  was  on  his  march  to  capture  the  fort  at  Baton  Rouge,  in  1779. 
During  the  past  winter  of  18.51,  we  had  the  deepest  fall  of  snow 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  Sleighs  were  passing 
through  the  streets,  and  the  snow  continued  on  the  ground  for  several 
days. 

Education  and  Religion. — ^The  first  house  for  public  worship  was  a 
Quaker  chapel,  built  by  Richard  Carpenter,  on  the  plantation  now 
owned  by  Colonel  P.  Hiekey. 

In  1787,  four  Irish  priests,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  University 
of  Salamanca,  arrived  in  New-Orleans,  and  were  sent  to  West 
Florida.  One  of  them  was  stationed  at  this  place.  Father  Brady 
was  the  parish  curate  for  many  years  previous  to  the  possession  of 
the  Americans.  In  1810,  there  was  an  old  frame  building  used  by 
the  Catholic  congregation.  The  first  effort  to  establish  a  Protestant 
church,  was  made  in  1822,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Savage,  who  came  here  a 
Presbyterian  Missionary.  There  had  been  Methodist  circuit- riders 
before.  There  are  now  eight  churches  in  the  parish,  two  Catholic, 
two  Presbyterian,  two  Methodist,  one  Episcopal,  one  common  to  all 
denominations.  There  is  also  a  large  congregation  of  the  church 
called  the  "  Christians,"  who  have  no  established  place  of  worship. 

Four  of  these  churches  are  situated  in  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge. 
The  Catholic  church  will  accommodate  four  hundred  persons,  and  pos- 
sesses property  to  the  value  of  $12,000  ;  the  Methodist  church,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  persons,  value  of  property,  $7,000  ;  Presbyterian, 
two  hundred  and  seventy  persons,  value  of  property,  $3,800.  The 
Episcopal  church  will  seat  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  value  of 
property,  $2,500.  The  ministers  of  the  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and 
Episcopalian  churches  have  stated  salaries,  the  proceeds  of  pew  rents. 
In  the  Methodist  church,  the  pews  are  free,  and  the  ministry  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  liberality  of  the  members  of  the  congregation. 
The  presiding  elder  of  the  district  resides  here,  and  receives  from 
Conference  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
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The  Baton  Bouge  College  was  established  about  the  year  1823, 
and  was  once  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  received  for  many  years 
an  annual  appropriation  from  the  state.  When  that  was  withdrawn, 
it  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  state  colleges,  and  was  totally  abandoned. 
The  buildings  are  now  used  by  the  Misses  Fords,  who  have  an  ex- 
cellent private  female  seminary  in  operation.  There  is  now  in  the 
town  an  institution  called  a  college,  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits, 
to  which  are  admitted  boys  of  all  ages.  The  Sisters  of  the  "  Sacred 
Heart"  have  also  a  flourishing  school  for  young  ladies.  The  number 
of  public  schools  in  the  parish  is  twelve,  witb  the  same  number  of 
teachers  :  the  number  of  children  who  attend  them,  five  hundred. 

The  expense  of  education  in  private  schools,  of  which  there  are 
tJiree  in  the  town,  is  from  $2  to  |4  per  month,  depending  upon  the 
branches  taught.  There  are  four  cemeteries.  The  old  one,  on  the 
land  belonging  to  the  United  States,  is  no  longer  used.  I  have  seen 
no  tomb-stones  later  back  than  1812  and  1816.  The  Protestant 
cemetery  is  on  lands  of  the  United  States,  back  of  the  ordnance 
department.  A  great  number  lie  buried  there.  The  greater  part 
having  no  mark  upon  their  graves,  to  tell  who,  or  whence  they  were, 
or  when  they  returned  to  their  last  resting-place.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  late  Colonel  Smyth,  who  died  of  cholera  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  He  was  a  man  somewhat  distinguished  in  political  life  ; 
but  **  the  place  that  once  knew  hirn,  now  knows  him  no  more."  The 
Protestant  Cemetery  is  a  beautiful  location,  and  with  a  little  expense, 
might  be  made  equal  to  any  of  the  celebrated  cemeteries  at  the 
north,  in  appearance.  In  January,  1850,  a  fair  was  held  in  the  State 
House  for  the  purpose  of  fencing  the  ground,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  learn  why  the  work  has  been  delayed. 

The  Indian  Mound,  used  as  a  cemetery  for  deceased  officers  and 
their  families,  is  a  lovely  and  attractive 'spot,  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken.  There*  have  been  some  thirty  or  forty  persons  buried 
there. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Mississippi  is  situated  the 
new  Catholic  Cemetery,  with  spacious  grounds;  but  little  attention 
has  as  yet  been  paid  to  ornamenting  the  place.  It  admits  of  great 
improvement,  and  might  be  made  an  "  interesting  promenade." 

Beneath  the  floor  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  the  vaults  of  A.  Grass 
and  his  wife,  who  donated  the  ground  on  which  the  church  stands, 
with  the  request  that  his  remains  might  be  there  deposited.  The 
records  of  this  church  were  destroyed  by  fire  about  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

Manufactures. — There  is  a  cotton  and  woollen  factory  in  the 
penitentiary  at  this  place ;  the  machinery  of  which  is  impelled  by  a 
steam  engme  of  110  horse-power.  The  labor  is  performed  by  con- 
victs, 210  of  whom  are  employed  in  this  department.  The  average 
number  of  yards  of  heavy  cotton  goods,  linseys,  &c.,  manufactured 
per  week,  is  18,000.  There  are  4,500  spindles,  and  60  looms  in 
operation.  The  cotton  and  woollen  machinery  is  valued  at  160,000. 
$40,000  capital  is  invested  in  machinery  for  making  bagging  and 
rope,  at  which  there  are  38  convicts  employed.     The  amount  manu- 
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factured  per  week  is  2,680  yards  of  bagging,  and  3,000  pounds  of 
rope.  This  is  worked  by  horse  and  hand  power.  There  is  also  a 
foundry,  machine  shop,  and  a  shoemaker's  shop  for  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  shoes  ;  and  there  are  three  extensive  steam  saw  mills  in  the 
town  of  Baton  Rouge,  which  turn  out  about  15,000  feet  of  lumber 
per  day  in  total.  A  large  brick  yard,  worked  by  steam  machinery, 
which  manufactures  from  15,000  to  20,000  per  day. 

The  whole  number  of  convicts  now  in  the  penitentiary  is 
304.  There  are  but  240  cells;  and  this  house  of  industry  is 
at  present  rather  crowded.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  that 
when  an  epidemic  of  any  character — of  yellow  fever  or  cholera — 
has  prevailed  in  the  town,  its  effects  have  never  been  felt 
within  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary.  So — to  what  can  this  be  attri- 
buted  ?     Probably  to  cleanliness,  and  the  regular  mode  of  living. 

The  penitentiary  was  erected  here  in  1834,  and  since  that  period 
about  1,500  convicts  have  been  admitted.  Formerly  this  institution 
was  under  the  control  of  directors,  and  a  warden  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  state.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years  it  has  been 
leased  to  Messrs.  McHatton  &;  Ward,  who  pay  to  the  state  an  annual 
sum  of  $4,000.  The  clerk  is  elected  by  a  board  of  directors,  and  the 
latter  are  appointed  by  the  governor. 

The  most  desirable  portion  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  the  United 
States  garrison  and  Ordnance  Department.  The  United  States  own 
^^^TTHT  ftcres  as  a  reservation. 

There  are  seven  brick  buildings  and  two  frame  in  the  garrison.  In 
the  arsenal  there  are  fifteen  buildings  of  brick,  and  two  of  frame. 
There  are  two  hundred  and  six  pieces  of  artillery  ;  31,543  stand  of 
small  arms  ;  101,502  shot  and  shells,  fixed  and  unfixed  ;  5,283,505 
cartridges  for  small  arms,  and  71,385  pounds  of  powder  on  hand  at 
the  arsenal. 

The  total  value  of  lands,  buildings,  and  munitions  of  war,  at  the 
Baton  Rouge  Arsenal,  is  |l,152,854j^.  Lt.  Col.  Webster,  of  the 
4th  artillery,  is  in  command  of  the  garrison ;  having  under  him  Lt. 
Daniel  Nickel,  and  one  company  of  the  same  regiment.  Captain 
Whitely  is  in  command  of  the  arsenal.  The  garrison  is  intended  to 
accommodate  from  1,000  to  1,500  troops.  The  present  buildings 
were  commenced  in  1819,  and  finished  in  1823.  Dr.  B.  F.  Harney 
has  been  resident  surgeon  for  about  thirty  years.  Persons  visiting 
this  place  should  not  fail  to  see  the  garrison  and  arsenal. 

The  buildings  are  neat  and  elegant,  and  everything  about  the 
premises  is  kept  in  appropriate  style.  The  naval  depot,  or  yard,  at 
Memphis,  should  by  all  means  have  been  at  this  place.  There  is  a 
deep  bayou  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  U.  S.  grounds,  that  would  be 
far  preferable  to  the  miserable  location  at  Memphis ;  and  all  the  ne- 
cessary materials  would  have  been  equally  as  near. 

Banks,  dec. — By  the  act  incorporating  the  Bank  of  Louisiana, 
passed  in  1824,  a  branch  was  established  at  Baton  Rouge,  for  the 
parishes  of  East  and  West  Baton  Rouge,  Washington,  St.  Helena, 
and  St.  Tammany,  with  a  capital  of  200,000  dollars.     This  bratioh 
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has  long  since  ceased  its  operations.  Branches  of  the  Atchafalaja, 
State  and  City  Banks,  have  experienced  the  same  fate.  A  branch  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Louisiana  was  established  here  in  1850,  in  which 
the  State  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  keep  his  deposits.  Its  capital 
is  $100,000.  J.  B.  Kleinpeter  is  the  president,  and  Wm.  S.  Pike, 
cashier. 

A  charter  was  granted  for  a  rail-road,  from  Baton  Rouge  to  Clinton, 
in  1832.  A  survey  of  the  road  was  made,  the  track  cleared  the 
whole  distance,  and  about  two-thirds  of  it  graded ;  the  rails  were 
never  laid,  and  it  is  now  used  as  a  public  road.  It  is  now  in  contem- 
plation to  build  this  road,  and  continue  it  to  Liberty,  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi.  It  could  be  done  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost.  There 
is  internal  navigation  on  the  Amite^  to  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles,  for  small  vessels  and  steam-boats.  The  Manchac  is  also  navi- 
gable for  some  distance.  There  are  no  learned  or  scientific  societies 
in  the  parish,  if  we  except  the  Agricultural  Association,  which  has 
ceased  operation  for  some  time  past.  There  are  funds  belonging  to 
it  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  and  it  ought  to  be  revived. 
There  are  two  branches  or  agencies  for  insurance  offices  in  the  place. 
The  number  of  paupers  in  the  parish,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
census  of  1850,  was  20 :  19  were  natives,  and  1  foreigner.  They 
were  supported  by  the  parish.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  build  an 
alms-house  for  their  reception. 

Baton  Rouge  has,  probably,  a  larger  number  of  charitable  associa- 
tions than  any  other  town  in  the  state,  according  to  its  size  and  popu- 
lation. The  masons  have  a  large  hall,  and  number  about  sixty  mem- 
bers. The  Odd  Fellows  and  Sons  of  Temperance  meet  in  the  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall  weekly ;  the  former  on  Thursday,  and  the  latter  on 
Monday  night — they  each  number  from  sixty  to  seventy  members. 
There  is  also  a  German  benevolent  association,  numbering  about  sixty 
members. 

There  are  three  divisions  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  in  the  parish, 
Capitol  Division,  Plain's  Division,  and  Salem  Division,  numbering 
in  all  not  far  from  250  members.  There  is  also  a  female  orphan 
asylum,  under  the  control  of  the  ladies  of  the  place.  About  fifteen 
orphan  children  are  under  the  care  of  a  kind  matron,  Mrs.  Burgess. 
An  appropriation  was  made  by  the  legislature  to  this  excellent  insti- 
tution at  the  last  session.  The  ladies  purchased  a  place,  and  intend 
soon  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  their  accommodation. 

Literary  Productions,  &c. — ^The  only  works  of  a  literary  charac- 
ter emanating  from  this  neighborhood,  are  those  of  J.  B.  Thorp  : — 
'*  Campaigns  of  the  Mexican  War;"  "Tom  Owen,  the  Bee  Hunter;" 
and  a  number  of  fugitive  pieces,  for  the  magazines  and  newspapers, 
which  have  obtained  some  celebrity  in  the  literary  world. 

Manuscripts  are  numerous.  1  have  before  alluded  to  them — 
twenty  volumes  in  French,  Spanish,  and  English,  in  the  Recorder's 
Office  ;  those  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Hickey,  Skipwith,  and 
Grand  pre ;  rare  old  books  in  the  State  Library,  pertaining  to  the 
history  of  Louisiana.  An  old  English  map,  made  for  Governor 
Chester,  under  the  English  regime,  in  1774,  containing  all  the  grants 
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of  land  made  under  the  British  goverament,  with  the  names  of  the 
grantees,  alphabetically  arranged,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Messrs. 
Wallers,  civil  engineers.  These  would  form  an  interesting  collection 
for  an  historical  society,  and  should  be  obtained,  before  they  are  for 
ever  lost  in  oblivion. 

The  foregoing  answers  to  your  series  of  questions  are  necessarily 
imperfect.  As  regards  the  population  of  the  parish  at  different 
periods,  there  appears  a  discrepancy,  which  I  am  unable  to  account 
for.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  census  of  1820,  which  exhi- 
bit's a  larger  population  than  at  any  subsequent  period  up  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1850.  In  that  year  there  was  a  large  floating  population,  and 
an  unusual  number  of  U.  S.  tioops  stationed  here.  Several  hundred 
Spanish  loyalists,  driven  out  of  Mexico  by  the  patriots,  had  taken 
refuge  at  this  place.  Another  cause  is  the  careless  manner  in  which 
the  census  is  generally  taken  in  this  state. 

The  municipal  election  of  1822  exhibits  a  large  population  in  the 
town,  the  highest  candidate  having  received  243  votes,  at  a  time 
when  siitfrage  was  limited  to  tax-payers  and  property-holders,  which 
is  but  one  hundred  votes  less  than  at  the  late  election,  under  the  sys- 
tem of  universal  suffrage. 

In  1822  Baton  Rouge  contained  : 


259  White  '^amiliea. 
14  Black 
178  Private  Hfiiises. 
10  New  Buildings. 
I  Tlieaire 
1  Bank. 

1  Catholic  Church. 
1  Jaii. 
1  Court  House. 

1  P«)Sl-Office. 

2  Printing  offices. 

2  Lodges  of  Free  Masous. 
5  Hotels. 


1  Academy  and  2  Schools. 

1  Tanner  and  Currier's  yard. 

2  Cabinet  Makers'  Shops. 

2  Saddler's  *♦ 
45  Stores  and  Groceries. 

7  Tailors*  Shops. 

3  Shoemakers' Shops. 
2  Barbers' 

2  Bakers'  " 

1  Tinner's  " 

2  Watchmakers  and  Silversmiths. 

1  Shoe  and  Hat  Store. 

2  Blacksmith  Shops. 


The  election  of  1822,  in  New-Orleans,  was  warmly  contested 
between  what  was  denominated  the  French  and  American  parties. 
The  former  were  triumphant,  and  elected  Moreau  Lislet  Senator, 
and  Messrs.  John  II.  Grymes,  P.  E.  Fancher,  F.  Grima,  E.  Mazureau, 
A.  Devazac,  and  C.  Maurian.  The  Louisiana  Advertiser,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  election,  in  one  of  its  numbers,  directly  after  the 
result  was  known,  speaks  in  this  wise  :  "The  result  of  the  election  in 
this  city  has  excited  much  interest.  The  excitement  promises  to  bo 
neither  limited  nor  short-lived  ;  and  judging  from  present  appearances, 
we  look  forward  to  divisions  and  dissensions  in  society  of  the  most 
painful  character." 

One  of  the  divisions,  of  an  exciting  and  painful  character,  as  pre- 
dicted, was  brought  about  by  a  resolution  introduced  by  Moreau  Lislet, 
to  deprive  the  Florida  members  of  their  seats  in  the  Senate.  The 
preamble  and  resolution  is  as  follows :  "  Whereas  it  is  provided  by 
the  lOtli  article,  2d  section  of  our  constitution,  that  the  state  shall  be 
divided  into  fourteen  sectional  districts,  which  shall  forever  remain 
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indivisible,  and  each  of  them  elect  one  senator :  and  whereas  that 
number  of  the  said  senatorial  districts  could  not  be  diminished  or 
enervated,  except  by  amending  our  said  constitution,  which  could  be 
done  by  a  convention  only  : 

Resolved^  Tiiat  so  much  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act,  entitled  ^'  An 
Act  for  apportioning  the  representation  of  that  part  of  Florida  annexed 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana^  and  for  other  purposes,"  as  goes  to  es- 
tablish three  new  senatorial  districts,  and  to  give  to  that  part  of 
Florida  the  right  of  electing,  and  sending  to  our  general  assembly 
three  senators,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  senators,  a  direct  violation  of 
oar  said  constitution ;  and  that  the  three  persons  holding  at  present 
their  seats  in  the  Senate,  as  senators  by  virtue  of  the  said  Act,  have 
been  unconstitutionally  elected,  and  can  no  longer  retain  their  seats." 

As  may  be  supposed,  a  violent  debate  arose  upon  this  resolution, 
which  came  near  producing  serious  consequences.  General  Thomas, 
the  senator  from  Baton  Rouge,  protested  against  its  immediate  con- 
sideration, but  the  Senate  persisted ;  and  the  ayes  and  nays  being 
called  for,  Messrs.  Beauvais,  Bouligny,  Declouet,  Ducros,  Flanjac, 
Moreau  Lisle t  and  Ferret,  voted  in  the  affirmative ;  and  Messrs. 
Thibodeaux,  Bossier,  Cabine,  Hebert,  tf.  A.  Smith,  J.  D.  Smith,  and 
Thomas,  voted  in  the  negative.  So  the  Senate  was  equally  divided, 
and  the  resolution  failed.  But  it  was  contended  by  gentlemen  in  the 
affirmative,  that  Mr.  Thibodeaux,  the  president  of  the  Senate,  who  had 
voted  in  the  negative,  was  not  entitled  to  a  vote  except  on  a  tie ;  a 
motion  for  reconsideration  was  then  made  and  carried.  On  the  23d 
of  January,  1823,  Major  Clark,  of  St.  Tammany,  moved  that  the  re- 
solution ol  Lislet  be  expunged  from  the  journals,  which,  after  a  heated 
debate,  finally  prevailed.  "  In  the  progress  of  this  debate,  General 
Thomas  did  ample  justice  to  his  cause,  his  constituents,  and  himself." 

Larry  Moore,  a  representative  from  Livingston  parish,  of  whom 
many  amusing  anecdotes  are  related,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
debate.  He  was  a  rough,  plain-spoken  and  unlettered  man,  but  open- 
hearted,  brave,  and  generous.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Ruffignac, 
formerly  mayor  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  made  a  violent  speech 
in  French,  characterized  by  all  the  grimaces,  contortions,  and  genu- 
fluxions  of  French  oratory.  Afler  he  had  concluded,  Larry  arose  ; 
and  although  he  had  not  comprehended  a  single  word  of  what  had 
been  uttered,  addressed  the  speaker  nearly  as  follows  : — (I  will  pre- 
mise by  stating  that  Ruffignac  had  a  large  red  proboscis,  over 
which  were  interspersed  blue  veins  of  uncommon  size.)  "  Mr. 
Speaker,"  said  Larry,  "  I  plainly  see  this  affair  has  got  to  come  to  a 
gineral  fight;  and  when  it  does  come  to  that,  I  shall  pick  out  the  fel- 
low that's  jist  set  down  there,  with  the  calico  tiose,  (pointing  at  Ruf- 
fignac,) for  my  man,  and  I  intend  to  give  him  particular  h — 1."  Then 
addressing  the  clerk,  the  late  Judge  Cannonge,  "  And  Mr.  Clerk,  I 
want  you  to  tell  him  that,  in  his  own  d — d  lingo  !"  The  clerk,  who 
was  a  very  polite  gentleman,  of /mild  manners  and  conciliatory  dis- 
position,  observed  in  his  interpretation,  that  "  t!ie  gentleman  from 
Plorida  said  he  exceedingly  regretted  to  see  so  much  hostile  feeling 
evinced  among  members  of  the  same  great  political  family,  and  much 
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feared  that  serious  results  might  ensue,  which  would  be  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  and  wel&re  of  the  state,  and  hoped  that  a 
better  feeling  might  be  entertained  among  the  members."* 


ART.  IV.-YIRGINIA  COMMERCIAL  CONVENTION. 

RESOURCES,  INDUSTRY  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  VIRGINIA — HER  CON- 
TEST FOR  THE  TRADE  OF  THE  WEST,  AND  PROPOSED  FOREIGN  TRADE. f 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  to  the  convention  the  most 
efficient  means  of  achieving  its  important  objects,  have  performed 
that  duty,  so  far  as  the  materials  existed  for  a  proper  statistical  ex- 
position of  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  facilities 
completed,  or  in  progress,  for  its  transportation  to  the  exporting 
cities  of  the  state. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  Virginia  is  based  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Chesapeake  ports ;  and  no  project  for  acquiring  the 
materials  or  the  means  of  exportation,  can  be  successful,  which  does 
not  contemplate  their  employment. 

The  country  tributary  to  the  Chesapeake,  possesses  advantages  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  on  the  Atlantic.  Nature  has  been  so 
bounteous,  that  the  difficulty  has  been,  not  so  much  to  discover  a 
good  site  for  a  city,  but  to  discriminate  between  the  numerous  ex- 
cellent locations  presented.  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Fre- 
dericksburg, and  Alexandria,  have  all  been  established  to  receive  and 
conduct  the  trade  of  Virginia. 

From  the  individuality  of  these  local  interests,  it  has  been  hereto- 
fore impossible  to  adopt  any  system  of  improvement  calculated  to 
promote  the  exclusive  advantage  of  any  one  of  the  cities  referred  to. 
Apprehensive  that  the  limited  trade  legitimate  to  each  might  be  di- 
verted to  some  rival,  impediments  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of 


*  The  question  was  finally  amicably  settled,  and  some  poet,  whose  name  is  lost  to  pos- 
terity, celebrated  the  same  in  a  poem  offoriy-six  verses,  nnder  the  title  of '*The  Florida 
daestion."    We  giye  a  few  of  these  verses  as  a  specimen: — 

Grave  Lislet  then,  with  spectacles. 

Most  like  a  lawyer  sage, 
March'd  foremost  of  his  company. 

The  wordy  war  to  wagre. 

*'  Show  roe,"  said  he.  '*  whose  men  yon  be, 
.    That  stand  so  boldly  there : 
You  fellows—you,  from  Florida, 
By  God,  you've  no  right  here." 

The  man  that  first  did  answer  make, 

The  noble  Clark,  was  he, 
Who  said,  **  We  list  not  to  declare, 

Nor  show  whose  men  we  be." 

t  This  address  was  prepared  and  presented  by  Wm.  M.  Burwell,  of  Bedford.  It  is  an 
able,  instructive  and  luminous  paper,  deserving  of  wide  and  general  study.— Bditob. 
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great  lines  of  communication  with  the  interior  of  our  own  and  other 
states,  calculated,  perhaps,  to  vary  the  local  direction  of  some  par- 
ticular trade,  but  destined,-  in  the  end,  to  compensate  each  of  these 
cities,  by  its  dividend  of  a  trade  &r  surpassing  in  magnitude  and 
value,  any  particular  loss.  The  evils  of  rivalry  will,  however,  be  no 
longer  felt,  each  of  these  cities  having  received  a  line  of  internal 
communication,  many  of  which  are  now  converging  to  a  common 
point  of  union  ;  interests  heretofore  supposed  antagonistic,  are  npw 
harmonized  in  the  completion  of  a  plan  common  to  them  all,  and 
weapons  brightened  by  the  conflict  of  a  generous  rivalry,  are  now 
wielded  in  the  achievement  of  a  common  triumph.  It  is  thus  that 
the  construction  of  the  South  Side  Rail-road,  and  of  the  James 
River  Canal,  make  the  prosecution  of  the  Yii^inia  and  Tennessee 
Rail-road  alike  important  to  Lynchburg — to  whose  public  spirit  is  so 
lai^ely  due  the  conception  and  execution  of  that  great  project — to 
Richmond,  and  to  Petersburg.  The  extension  of  the  great  central 
rail-road  to  the  Ohio,  no  longer  a  subject  of  exclusive  interest  to 
Richmond,  appeals  to  the  support  of  Alexandria.  The  completion 
of  the  Dock  connections  will  connect  Norfolk  with  the  James  River 
and  Kanawha  Canal,  and  interest  that  city  in  its  extension  to  the 
Ohio.  The  Richmond  and  Danville  Rail-road  is  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, a  work  from  which  Petersburgh  and  Richmond  may  derive 
common  benefits. 

Convinced,  therefore,  that  their  interest  and  duty  alike  demand  a 
cordial  alliance,  the  cities  of  Virginia  will  hereafter  bestow  upon 
the  extension  of  the  great  lines  of  improvement  here  indicated,  their 
earnest  and  combined  co-operation. 

Since,  however,  the  partial  completion  ofthese  great  improvements 
have  already  bestowed  upon  the  cities  of  Virginia  a  large  accumula- 
tion of  trade,  it  becomes  necessary  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  a  commercial  marine,  of  sail-ships  and  steamers,  to  convey  abroad 
our  own  trade,  and  exchange  for  it  the  productions  of  other  nations. 
The  export  and  import  trade  of  Virginia  is  now  taxed  with  transport 
coast-wise,  for  exportation  from  northern  cities;  it  is  burthened  with 
the  charges  of  northern  merchants ;  whilst  the  whole  commercial  pro- 
fits resulting  from  freights,  exchanges,  as  well  as  from  the  importation 
and  supply  of  the  goods  received  on  exchange,  result  exclusively 
to  northern  capital  and  to  northern  enterprise. 

We  state  tfiis  fact  in  no  spirit  of  sectional  prejudice,  but  as  a  con- 
sequence of  our  own  supineness.  We  think  it  time  that  a  trade  so 
circuitous,  and  a  tribute  so  unworthy,  should  cease.  We  should  now 
export  from,  and  import  into,  the  Chesapeake  cities  of  Virginia,  by 
vessels  owned  and  manned  by  Southern  men.  No  state  can  expect 
to  preserve  its  prosperity,  which  does  not  provide  for  its  citizens  the 
varied  pursuits  in  which  industry  and  enterprise  shall  receive  an  ade- 
quate reward. 

In  estimating  the  present  value  of  the  Chesapeake  trade,  so  far  as 
material  are  at  hand  for  a  correct  estimate,  we  will  find  that  the 
James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  its  principal  tributary,  contributed 
during  the  last  year  $6,123,865  49,  the  products  of  the  interior ; 
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whilst  it  carried  into  the  interior,  merchandise  and  other  articles, 
valued  at  $7,727,224  29 .♦ 

The  business  of  the  central  rail-road  has  doubled  within  the  past 
year ;  its  downward  tonnage  amounting  to  25,000  tons,  and  its  up- 
ward transportation  is  perhaps  one-half  that  amount.  The  Richmond 
and  Danville,  the  Richmond  and  Petersbui^,  and  Richmond  and 
Fredericksburg  rail-roads,  contribute  considerable  additions  to  the 
aggregate  of  trade  upon  the  James  River. 

Amongst  other  important  items  of  an  export  trade,  we  may  men* 
tion  that  the  total  inspections  of  Virginia  tobacco  amount  to  50,000 
hogsheads,  of  which  the  larger  portion  is  shipped  to  Europe ;  whilst 
the  remainder,  with  a  large  amount  not  inspected,  is  manufactured 
in  the  interior  for  consumption  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  flouring  mills  in  Richmond  manufactured  last  year  1,173,100 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  are  expected  this  year  to  manufiicture  1,587,- 
100  bushels.  This  flour  is  shipped  to  Rio,  through  northern  houses, 
in  vessels  whose  return  cargoes  consist  chiefly  of  coffee.  This  coffee 
is,  in  turn,  sent  back  in  northern  vessels  to  Virginia,  for  consumption 
— the  freights,  commissions,  and  commercial  profits  of  both  the  ex- 
port and  import  trade,  being  a  direct  loss  to  the  state  of  Virginia,  to 
which  this  trade  rightfully  belonged. 

During  the  present  year,  however,  some  of  the  most  enterprising 
merchants  of  Richmond  have  shipped  nine  cargoes  of  flour,  directly 
to  Rio,  the  vessels  to  return  to  this  port  with  hides,  coffee,  and  other 
products  of  South  America.  We  are  moreover  informed  that  a 
larger  amount  of  goods  will  be  imported  this  year  to  Richmond  than 
has  been  imported  in  any  one  year  for  a  series  of  years  ;  and  that 
the  direct  import  would  have  been  far  lai^er  but  for  the  want  of  ships 
in  this  trade,  which  compelled  our  merchants  to  ship  through  northern 
ports. 

During  the  year  ending  July  1st,  1851,  the  foreign  trade  of  James 
River  gave  employment  to  a  number  of  foreign  and  American  vessels. 
From  a  statement  furnished  from  the  Custom  House,  in  Richmond, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  direct  foreign  trade 
between  Europe  and  the  waters  of  the  James  River  amounts  to  nearly 
30,000  tons.  This  amount  is  itself  amply  sufficient  to  give  employ- 
ment to  two  steamers  of  1,500  tons  burthen. 

If  it  were  in  our  power  to  present  the  commercial  statistics  of  the 
cities  of  Norfolk,  derived  from  the  Roanoke  River,  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal,  and  other  sources ;  the  rapidly  increasing  trade  of  Alexandria, 
derived  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  from  the  country 
adjacent  to  her ;  of  Petersburg  and  Fredericksburg ;  we  do  not  doubt 
but  that  an  amount  of  Chesapeake  trade  could  be  demonstrated  ade- 
quate to  sustain  at  once,  by  the  energetic  and  united  patronage  of  our 
merchants,  a  direct  trade  with  Europe  and  South  America.  The 
materials  for  this  trade  already  exists.  Any  doubt,  however,  which 
may  be  entertained  of  the  present  amount  of  Virginia  commerce  be- 
comes unimportant,  in  view  of  the  immense  accessions  to  follow  the 

*  Ad.  Rep.  of  J.  E.  and  K.  Co.,  Not:,  1850: 
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completion  of  the  improvements  referred  to.  Whilst  we  pause  to 
make  the  figures,  the  fact  is  upon  us.  A  succinct  statement  of  the 
works  of  artificial  improvement,  now  in  progress  and  actually  com- 
pleted, will  serve  to  embody  the  facilities  upon  which  we  may  rely, 
and  to  develope  the  capacity  of  transportation  upon  which  the  future 
trade  of  Virginia  must  principally  depend.  We  think,  therefore,  it 
sufficiently  appears  that,  looking  alone  at  the  present  trade  of  our 
cities,  we  have  ample  encouragement  to  commence  at  once  upon  this 
undertaking,  with  the  fair  prospects  of  trade  enough  to  ensure  hand- 
some profits  to  capitalists  who  may  embark  therein. 

But  when  we  glance  upon  the  future  trade  which  these  cities  must 
enjoy,  we  are  still  more  encouraged.  We  will  first  inquire  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  miles  of  rail-roads  and  canals  now  constructed. 
Your  committee  have  been  furnished  with  the  following  very  valua- 
ble statistics  by  the  second  auditor : — 

Statement  of  the  RaUrroadt  in  Virginia  completed  taid  in  progreu. 

Length.  Completed. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road 251 90 

Richmond  and  Danville  Rail-road 147 35 

Richmood  and  Petersburg  Rail-road 22 22 

Clover  Hill  Rail-road 15 15 

Soathside      do         122 10 

ManauaGagdo        60 

Petersburg  and  lEtoanoke  Rail-road 60 60 

Seaboard  and  do  do      77 77 

Appomattox  Rail-road 9 9 

Winchester  and  Potomac  Rail-road 32 32 

Virginia  Central  Rail-road,  including  the  Blue  Ridge 

Raii-road 138 98 

Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road 208 10 

Orange  and  Alexandria  Rail-road,  including  branch 

to  WarrentoUp  ten  miles 100 10 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  Rail-road  76 76 

Greensville  and  lEtoanoke  Rail-road 21 21 

Northwestern  Rail-road 120 

Miles 1,455....  565 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 185 185 

James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal 200 

Dismal  Swamp  Canal 23 

Fred's  Valley  Plank  Road 40 1 

Staunton  to  James  River 40 

Boydton  to  Petersburg 75 

Junction  Valley 65 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  now  completed  in  Virginia  565  miles 
of  ndl-road,  and  418  miles  of  canals ;  and  that  there  are  now  in  the 
course  of  construction  890  miles  of  rail-road,  and  220  miles  of  plank 
roads.  We  have,  then,  the  gratifying  result,  that  there  are  nearly 
2,000  miles  of  rail-roads  and  canals  constructed,  or  in  progress  of 
construction,  in  our  state.  The  appropriations  for  these  works  are 
already  made,  and  the  money  has  been  almost  entirely  raised  at 
home,  without  the  necessity  of  incurring  a  foreign  debt.  The  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  make  her  improvements,  has  incurred  a  debt  of 
near  $40,000,000,  to  pay  the  interest  on  which  requires  a  semi-annual 
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export  of  over  a  million  of  dollars,  to  be  paid  the  foreign  bond-holders. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  state  debt  is  comparatively  small,  and  owned 
chiefly  at  home  by  our  citizens. 

But  this  view  becomes  still  more  encouraging,  when  we  recollect 
that  these  improvements  will  be  finished  at  the  farthest  within  the 
next  four  years.  As  each  mile  is  finished,  an  increase  will  be  given 
to  the  trade  of  our  cities ;  and  when  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail- 
road, the  Richmond  and  Danville  Rail-road,  and  the  Seaboard  and 
Roanoke  Rail-road  aye  finished,  they  will  be  at  once  Ot>nnected  with 
a  net- work  of  pil-roads  through  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  on  the  other.  It  is  certainly  a  source  of 
pride  to  know  that  we  have  quietly  effected  so  much.  Speculation 
would  be  at  fault  in  estimating  the  trade  that  must  follow  the  com- 
pletion of  these  works.  The  rapid  increase  of  our  cities  will  be  one 
certain  effect,  while  the  appreciation  of  real  estate,  and  the  profits  of 
every  industrial  pursuit,  will  be  increased.  At  the  same  time  the 
heart  of  the  patriot  will  rejoice  that  this  acquisition  of  strength, 
wealth,  population  and  power  must  result  in  restoring  the  South  to 
her  former  position  ui  the  Union,  and  may  render  that  Union,  as  be- 
queathed us  by  our  fore&thers,  more  stable  and  firm — its  obliga- 
tions everywhere  observed,  and  everywhere  sustained  and  beloved 
for  the  benefits  conferred  upon  its  citizens. 

Georgia  has  now  1,000  miles  of  rail- road — South  Carolina  is  ex- 
tending her  iron  arms  in  every  direction,  and  in  two  or  three  years 
every  part  of  the  state  vill  be  provided  with  rail-road  facilities. 
North  Carolina  has  giant  schemes  on  foot,  which  she  is  prosecuting 
with  a  giant's  strength.  Tennessee  will  soon  extend  the  Virginia 
rail-road,  and  the  rail-road  extending  from  Charleston  and  Savannah 
to  Chattanooga,  to  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi.  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana  are  seeking  connections  with  these  roads,  and 
soon  we  shall  see  the  South  more  highly  improved  by  rail-road  fa- 
cilities than  the  North,  owing  to  the  level  nature  of  the  country  and 
the  cheapness  of  labor  and  materials  in  the  South.  Charleston  alone 
is  moving  with  far-seeing  sagacity  for  this  increased  trade.  We  feel 
pride  and  pleasure  in  her  means,  and  we  heartily  hope  she  may  pros- 
per in  her  former  enterprise  to  establish  direct  trade  by  means  of 
ships  and  steamers  owned  by  Southerners.  We  believe  there  is  space 
enough,  and  a  back  country  sufficiently  ample,  if  we  are  true  to  our- 
selves,  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  all  our  southern  towns ;  and  their 
prosperity,  so  far  from  causing  us  to  fall,  will  but  add  to  our  own 
prosperity.  But  how  can  the  people  of  Virginia  hope  to  contend 
with  Charleston  in  the  generous  competition  for  this  trade,  unless 
equal  facilities  are  provided  in  our  harbors  for  shipping  directly  to 
Europe  ?  If  we  pause  In  the  contest,  the  trade  will  nave  been  fixed 
in  the  direction  of  Charleston,  and  we  may  strive  in  vain  to  regain 
what  is  strictly  our  own. 

To  illustrate  the  advantages  to  be  anticipated,  we  may  refer  to  the 
enlightened  and  enterprising  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The 
large  expenditures  made  for  the  construction  of  rail-roads,  and  Uie 
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results  of  that  system,  has  there  vindioated  the  wisdom  which  dic- 
tated it. 

In  that  state  the  length  of  rail-roads  in  1840  was  433  miles — ^it  is 
now  1,033.  The  value  of  property  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
state  has  increased  from  $299,878,329  in  1840,  to  $590,531,881  in 
1850 — an  increase  in  the  value  of  property  during  ten  years  of  $290,- 
653,552,  or  about  one  hundred  per  cent. 

In  Boston,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  whole  system  of  Massachu- 
setts rail-roads,  the  following  result  is  obtained : 

^  PopnlatioiL  Wealth. 

1840 171,992 $120,114,574 

1850 269,874 266,646,844 

Showing  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  in  population,  and  140  in 
wealth. 

Looking  at  the  commercial  returns  from  our  own  ports,  the  sea- 
ports of  Virginia  do  not  appear  to  have  increased  with  that  rapidity 
which  the  general  prosperity  of  the  state  would  indicate :  indeed,  our 
direct  imports  appear  to  have  diminished.  These  unfavorable  indi- 
cations are,  however,  contradicted  by  the  positive  gain  in  the  assessed 
value  of  real  estate,  and  by  the  increased  value  of  subjects  of  taxa- 
tion within  the  state.  The  stagnation  of  our  commerce  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  physical  obstacles  which  separate  the  productive  interior 
from  our  seaboard,  whilst  the  enterprise  of  other  states  and  cities  has 
actually  constructed  improvements  for  the  mere  factorage  of  our 
produce,  which  we  would  not  undertake  for  the  positive  increase  of 
the  fee  simple  value  of  the  property,  and  the  exclusive  commerce  of 
its  enhanced  products.  /  ^ 

It  is  thus  that  towns  in  Western  Virginia  have  sprung  up,  manu- 
factures have  been  established,  minerals  have  been  made  available, 
agricultural  produce  has  been  created,  all  of  which  seeks  a  market  in 
the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  New-Orleans,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore ; 
whilst  even  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  has  participated  in  those  produc- 
tions of  Virginia,  which  could  not  have  paid  the  cost  of  exportation 
eastward  to  the  Chesapeake  cities  of  Virginia.  The  cities  enumera- 
ted have  supplied  the  Valley  and  Western  Vii^nia  with  merchandise 
in  exchange  for  its  productions.  The  commerce  of  Virginia,  like 
some  fountains  choked  up  and  neglected,  cheers  with  its  scattered 
streamlet  every  region  except  that  to  which  its  free  and  fertilizing 
current  would  naturally  and  gladly  have  directed  itself. 

We  cannot  make  this  valuable,  though  dispersed  trade,  the  subject 
of  exact  estimate.  It  is  reflected  in  the  increased  population  and 
taxable  resources  of  the  state,  so  lately  the  subject  of  elaborate  expo- 
sition in  the  constitutional  convention. 

We  select,  however,  for  illustration  of  its  value,  and  of  the  obsta- 
cles which  impede  its  exportation,  the  trade  on  the  Monongalia. 
This  river  has  been  improved  by  lock  and  dam,  so  that  steamers  can 
ascend  probably  within  the  limits  of  Virginia.  Its  trade  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  that  of  many  rivers  in  Eastern  Virginia;  yet  the 
natural  line  of  exportation  of  its  products,  is  by  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
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sippi  rivers,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  to  the 
markets  of  the  East,  or  to  Europe.  The  aggregate  line  of  water 
transportation  from  Clarksburg,  in  Harrison  county,  to  New-York,  is 
not  less  than  4,000  miles.  The  time  employed  is  not  less  than 
ninety  days ;  yet  the  direct  line  of  transit  to  the  Chesapeake, 
would  not  exceed  400  miles,  whilst  the  time  in  reaching  market 
might  be  reduced  to  a  few  days.  Baltimore  is  providing  a  means 
of  direct  transit  to  accommodate  this  region  of  country,  mudi  of  which 
has  heretofore  traded  with  Philadelphia ;  but  after  Baltimore  shall 
have  loaded  her  vessels  with  this  product  of  Virginia,  and  supplied  in 
return  the  merchandise  for  its  consumption,  she  will  be  compelled  to 
send  it  within  the  territory  of  Virginia  for  exportation  to  the  outlet 
of  the  Chesapeake. 

A  similar  difference  between  the  natural  and  artificial  communica- 
tion of  that  part  of  Western  Virginia  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River, 
and  of  the  valley  of  the  Kanawha  with  the  Atlantic  cities,  will  be 
found  to  exist,  whilst  a  small  portion  of  southwestern  Virginia  sends 
produce  to  Alabama  and  Georgia,  purchases  groceries  in  New-Or- 
leans, and  imports  its  merchandise  through  Cluirleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  is  a  trade  to  be  developed. 
The  land  is  not  a  wilderness,  requiring  the  life  and  labor  of  genera- 
tions to  reduce  it  to  efficient  production.  The  trade  already  exists. 
It  has  grown  up  under  obstacles.  It  has  been  driven  from  its  natural 
outlets,  to  enrich  a  distant  and  foreign  interest  in  other  states.  But 
the  fact  of  its  development  under  such  disadvantages,  proves  that  it 
may  readily  be  secured,  whilst  the  anxious  interest  of  the  whole 
West  proves  the  alacrity  with  which  it  would  co-operate  in  the  re- 
generation of  the  commercial  interest  of  the  Virginia  cities. 

There  may  be  persons,  however,  incredulous  that  the  trade  of  Vir- 
ginia, now  exported  from  northern,  western  and  southern  cities,  can 
be  directed  to  the  ports  of  the  Chesapeake.  It  will  not  be  doubted 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  products  of  the  valley  and  Western 
Virginia  are  destined  for  consumption  in  the  northern  states,  or  in 
Europe.  These  products  would  adopt  the  most  direct  line  of  transit 
between  production  and  consumption,  but  for  the  natural  obstacles 
which  intervene  and  condemn  them  to  the  tedious,  tortuous  and  peril- 
ous navigation  of  the  rivers  and  coast.     The  direct  line  of  transit 

'  would  pass  through  the  Chesapeake  ports  of  Eastern  Virginia. 

So  long  as  the  route  of  the  water-borne  produce  of  Western  Virgi- 
nia was  cheaper  than  any  artificial  line  of  direct  transit,  any  attempt 
to  divert  that  trade  might  have  been  hopeless.  The  opinion  that  no 
rail-road  could  succeed,  unless  it  connected  populous  points,  by  a 
short  line,  has  been  reversed  by  experience.  Considering  the  rail- 
road and  locomotive  almost  as  a  revelation  for  the  South,  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  referring  to  the  causes  which  are  now  producing  through 
their  agency,  such  important  social,  commercial,  and  political  results. 
Time  has  become  an  essential  element  in  the  value  of  merchandise 
and  staple  productions.  No  producing  region,  and  no  mercantile 
community,  can  adopt  a  slow  and  circuitous  delivery  in  competition 

.  with  others  producing  or  vending  the  same  articles  with  greater  faci- 
lities of  transportation  than  themselves.     Travel  and  postal  oommu- 
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nication  now  tolerate  no  delay  or  impediment  It  is  impossible  to 
present  any  formula  to  show  how  far  shortening  the  time  of  transit 
is  equivalent  to  a  positive  reduction  of  freight.  The  telegraphic  and 
express  lines,  every  where  well  sustained,  prove  the  estimated  value 
of  tim^  to  be  very  great ;  though  it  varies,  of  course,  with  the  fear  of 
competition,  with  the  value  of  the  commercial  subjects,  and  with  the 
relative  importance  of  individual  transactions.  But  we  see  from  the 
opening  of  the  artificial  lines  of  Boston,  New- York  and  Philadelphia, 
that  the  commercial  patronage  of  the  interior  is  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  the  most  rapid  and  direct  lines  of  outlet  and  intercommuni- 
cation. It  is  thus  that  the  great  cities  of  the  North  have  severally 
penetrated  the  interior  with  artificial  lines,  until  they  have  taken  from 
the  open  and  untaxed  current  of  the  Mississippi  the  commerce  pro- 
duced upon  its  borders.  These  great  artificial  outlets  have  been  com- 
peting amongst  themselves  for  the  commerce  of  the  interior,  until 
they  now  offer,  not  only  superior  certainty,  and  reduced  time  of  de- 
livery, but  diey  offer  upon  many  articles  cheaper  freights  than  the 
river  and  coast  routes  referred  to.  We  copy  from  the  New-Orleans 
Crescent  a  notice  of  the  reversing  of  the  natural  current  of  trade,  re- 
sulting from  the  construction  of  the  great  artificial  lines  referred  to : 

"  For  years  past  cotton  has  gone  up  the  Ohio  River  from  Tennes- 
see, through  the  Pennsylvania  and  New- York  canals,  to  all  the  fac- 
tories in  the  interior  of  these  states,  and  often  the  cities  of  Philadel- 
phia and  New-York.  We  recollect,  last  September,  of  one  shipment 
of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  bales,  shipped  from  Louisville,  via  the 
Ohio  and  New- York  canals  to  New- York  city.  The  freights  were 
less  than  by  the  way  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  difference  in  exchange 
and  insurance  was  near  two  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  northern  route. 

"  The  amount  of  cotton  that  passed  up  the  Ohio  last  year  is  esti- 
mated, by  one  familiar  with  the  trade,  at  sixty  thousand  bales.  This 
season,  nearly  all  the  boats  from  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland 
Rivers,  bound  up  the  Ohio  River,  are  freighted  more  or  less  with 
cotton.  The  packets  between  Memphis  and  Louisville  and  Cincin- 
nati, of  which  there  are  several  lines,  take  cotton  up  the  rivers  nearly 
every  trip. 

"  The  quantity  of  tobacco  that  takes  its  course  up  the  river  from 
the  Lower  Ohio,  for  the  eastern  markets  by  northern  routes,  is 
rapidly  increasing.  That  raised  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  above  Cin- 
cinnati— and  among  the  latter,  the  celebrated  Mason  county  tobacco 
— nearly  all  goes  by  the  way  of  the  canals  to  the  Eastern  markets. 
By  a  statement  recently  published,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  Louisville  to  New- York  is  four  to  five  dollars  per 
hogshead  in  favor  of  the  northern  route,  while  the  article  escapes  the 
sweat  which  it  undergoes  on  ship-board  while  passing  through  our 
latitudes. 

"  Grain  is  now  carried  from  the  Wabash  to  New- York  by  the 
canals,  at  the  same  cost  of  freight  as  is  charged  by  the  way  of  New- 
Orleans  ;  but  by  the  northern  route,  they  incur  no  waste,  no  risk  of 
damage  by  heating,  and  save  the  whole  cost  of  sacking,  for  it  is  car- 
ried  in  the  bulk,  and  the  same  number  of  measured  bushels  are  deli- 
vered in  New- York  as  are  received  on  board  the  canal-boat  from  the 
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shipper.  The  lard,  pork  and  flour  from  the  same  region  are  taking 
the  same  direction.  Last  autumn  the  rich  regions  of  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois  were  flooded  with  the  local  bank  notes  of  the  Eastern 
states,  advanced  by  the  New-York  houses  on  produce,  to  be  shipped 
by  them  by  the  way  of  the  canals,  in  the  spring. 

"  These  moneyed  facilities  enable  the  packer,  miller  and  speculator 
to  hold  on  to  their  produce,  with  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the 
spring,  and  they  are  no  longer  obliged,  as  formerly,  to  hurry  off*  their 
shipments  during  the  winter  by  the  way  of  New-Orleans,  in  order  to 
realize  funds  by  drafts  on  their  shipments.  The  banking  facilities  at 
the  east  are  doing  as  much  to  draw  trade  from  us  as  the  canals  and 
railways  which  Eastern  capital  is  constructing. 

"  All  the  lead  from  the  upper  Mississippi  now  goes  east  by  the  way 
of  Milwaukie.  But  the  most  recent  and  astonishing  change  in  the 
course  of  the  northwestern  trade  is  to  behold,  as  a  friend  tells  us, 
the  number  of  steamers  that  now  descend  the  upper  Mississippi, 
loaded  to  the  guards  with  produce,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
river,  and  then  turn  up  that  stream  with  their  cargoes,  to  be  shipped 
to  New- York  via  Chicago. 

"  The  Illinois  canal  has  not  only  swept  the  whole  produce  along 
the  line  of  the  Dlinois  river  to  the  east,  but  it  is  drawing  the  products 
from  the  upper  Mississippi  through  the  same  channel :  thus  depriving 
not  only  New-Orleans,  but  St.  Louis,  of  a  rich  portion  of  their  former 
trade."  ^ 

To  this  we  may  add  the  fact,  that  cargoes  of  com  have  been  re- 
cently shipped  from  Iowa,  down  the  Mississippi,  along  the  Illinois 
canal,  by  way  of  the  lakes,  to  the  city  of  New- York. 

The  cause  of  this  astonishing  result  may  be  thus  explained. 

Artificial  lines  afibrd  not  only  the  most  speedy  means  of  transpor- 
tation, but  the  unity  and  system  of  their  administration  gives  thera 
great  advantage  over  the  efforts  of  individual  enterprise. — ^They  have 
a  basis  of  travel  and  mail  monopoly,  which  enables  them  to  discri- 
minate in  fevor  of  any  specific  article  of  commerce,  the  factorage  and 
financial  results  of  which  may  be  suflicient  to  generally  indemnify 
them  for  the  abatement  of  freight,  whilst  the  revenue  of  the  improve- 
ment is  sustained  by  an  increased  charge  upon  business  not  subject 
to  competition,  or  by  the  large  amount  of  trade  which  they  com- 
mand.  These  exclusive  resources,  rapidity,  certainty  and  safety  of 
transportation,  with  the  power  of  discrimination,  has  enabled 
these  great  lines  to  wrest  from  the  Mississippi  so  much  of  its 
produce. 

To  establish  the  capacity  of  artificial  to  compete  with  natural  lines, 
we  publish  the  following  tabular  statement,  showing  the  contest  be* 
tween  New- York  and  New-Orleans  for  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi : 

New-York  and  New-OHeoMs  in  tceslem  trade.* 
New- York.  Population,  Canal  Trade. 

1840 2,429,721 66,303,892 

1850 3,093.813 156,397,929 

*  As  these  statistics  are  taken  figure  for  figure  and  word  for  word  from  our  Breview, 
we  give  the  reference,  the  authors  of  the  address  haTiug  neglected  to  do  so.  Set  Dt 
Bow'$  Review,  Auguit,  1851. 
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An  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  population,  and  150  per  cent,  in 
trade,  by  canals,  in  ten  yeai*s. 

Produce  of  We*t  received  by  New-York  CanaUt 

1842 $22,751,013 

1850 55,474,937 

An  increase  of  145  per  cent. 

Produce  of  West  received  at  New-Orleaiu, 

1842 143,716,045 

1850 96,«97,873 

Or  an  increase  of  120  per  cent. ;  or  a  comparative  increase  by 
Neyr-York  of  25  per  cent,  over  New-Orleans  in  Western  produce  in 
five  years!  In  the  three  years,  1848,  1849  and  1850,  the  receipts  at 
New-Orleans  by  river  were  2,312,121  bbls.  flour;  at  New- York, 
8.636,207  bbls.  Pork  :— New-Orleans,  1,536,817;  New- York, 
211,018  bbls.  Beef :— 200,901  bbls.,  New-Orleans;  New- York, 
264,072  bbls.  Wheat :— New-Orleans,  852,497  bushels ;  New- York, 
8,798,750.  Com  :— New-Orleans,  9,758,750  bushels ;  New-York, 
11,178,228  bushels.  Bacon  : — New-Orleans,  135  millions  pounds  ; 
New- York,  26  millions.  Lard  : — New-Orleans,  293  millions  pounds  ; 
New- York,  21  millions.  Butter : — New-Orleans,  eight  millions  pounds ; 
New-York,  97  millions,  dzc,  &c. 

We  have  adverted  to  these  well  established  facts,  and  explained  the 
rationale  of  their  operations,  to  show  that  the  trade  of  northern 
cities  is  derived  by  artificial  ways  from  the  great  producing  valley  of 
the  West.  If  this  be  the  case — if  productions  prefer  the  lakes,  rail- 
ways and  the  canals  of  the  north  to  the  river  and  gulf  outlet — why 
should  not  the  produce  of  Western  Virginia,  which  almost  circum- 
navigate their  own  state,  which  pursue  a  distant,  indirect  and  unsafe 
line  of  transit,  replete  with  every  danger  of  river,  cape  and  coast, 
prefer  the  direct  communications  through  Virginia,  and  the  more  con- 
genial destiny  of  encouraging  our  own  ports  ?  There  is  no  reason. 
Their  anxiety  to  complete  these  artificial  outlets  proves  its  practica- 
bility. All  the  vast  aggregate  of  trade,  now  existing  in  Western 
Virginia,  destined  for  Atlantic  exportation,  may  be  safely  added  to 
that  which  we  have  already  demonstrated  as  subject  to  be  employed 
in  this  great  enterprise.  We  may  safely  say,  that  if  all  the  existing 
commerce  of  Virginia,  for  exportation,  could  be  collected  in  her  own 
Atlantic  ports,  it  would  not  fall  short  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
nor  would  her  consumption  of  merchandise  be  less.  Besides  this, 
the  very  organization  of  commercial  facilities  would  guarantee  an  im- 
mense accession  of  mineral  and  agricultural  productions. 

In  this  connection,  we  must  press  upon  all  interested  the  indis- 
pensable importance  of  providing  for  the  improvement  of  the  James 
River,  the  common  outlet  of  much  of  the  Chesapeake  trade.  Its 
obstructions  affect  the  trade  of  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Lynchburg  and 
Kanawha  ;  and  each  of  them  are  alike  interested  in  securing  the  per- 
fect navigation  of  this  noble  stream.  Your  committee  have  not 
chosen  to  awaken  controversy  by  designating  any  particular  mode  by 
which  this  shall  be  done  ;  they  are  aware  that  if  the  interests  now  ap- 
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pealed  to,  shall  be  convjnced  of  its  paramount  importance,  the  means 
will  be  readily  devised  for  its  accomplishment  The  able  and  com- 
prehensive report  of  Lieutenant  Stansbury,  will  prove  the  entire  prac- 
ticability of  this  work,  and  the  moderate  means  to  be  employed  in  its 
completion. 

We  may  properly  add  to  these  resources,  which  are  directly 
derived  from  Virginia  alone,  the  products  of  the  states  connected 
with  her,  by  the  lines  of  improvement  now  under  construction.  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  and  North  Carolina,  will  naturally  find  their 
most  direct  outlet  through  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  the  ISouthside 
and  Seaboard  rail-roads,  now  under  continuous  and  connected  con- 
struction to  the  interior  of  the  state  referred  to.  The  prosecution  of 
the  Canal  or  Central  rail-roads,  or  the  construction  of  a  branch  road 
into  the  Ohio  Valley,  will  add  much  from  those  quarters ;  and  but  a 
few  years  will  elapse  before  the  perfected  facilities  will  bring  this 
great  commerce  to  the  legitimate  ports  of  exportation.  We  will  not 
enlarge  upon  the  commercial  results  of  extending  these  lines  into  the 
interior  of  the  southwestern  states,  and  the  national  and  international 
intercourse  which  will  pour  through  Virginia,  invigorating  her  local 
improveipents,  freighting  her  vessels,  and  filling  her  ocean  steamers. 
It  will  be  plain,  upon  investigation,  that  no  cities  south  of  Virginia 
have  the  commercial  advantages  of  our  own — none  have  the  varied 
products,  the  local  patronage,  the  rapid  communication  with  trans- 
atlantic cities.  Enterprise  is  now  doing  all  it  can  to  shorten  the 
1  ine  of  ocean  transit.  In  this  the  cities  of  Virginia  cannot  compete 
with  Boston  or  New- York  for  the  transatlantic  intercourse  of  the 
northwestern  states ;  but  the  mail  and  merchandise  transportation, 
with  the  travel  between  the  great  southwest  and  the  cities  of  Europe, 
belong  legitimately  to  the  Virginia  ports  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  will 
be  certainly  secured. 

In  embarking  in  this  contest  her  citizens  and  commercial  cities 
have  a  high  duty  to  perform ;  they  must  shake  themselves  of  every 
sin  of  selfishness  or  of  jealousy.  They  must  co-operate  with  a  rivalry 
of  devotion  to  the  common  cause.  There  should  be  no  greater 
jealousy  between  Richmond  and  Norfolk  than  between  Philadelphia 
and  New- York — ^yet,  though  separated  from  each  other  by  a  greater 
distance,  the  joint  population  of  the  two  former  cities  is  scarcely 
equal  to  a  suburb  of  either  of  the  two  latter.  There  can  be  no  in- 
compatibility of  interest  in  the  harmony  of  these  and  other  Virginia 
cities.  Let  them  unite  their  patronage  upon  the  great  designs  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  and  upon  the  organization  of  a  foreign  commerce, 
and  their  destinies  are  established. 

Yet  the  competition  will  be  intense.  It  will  require  energy,  union, 
and  perseverance.  The  North  has  enterprise,  capital,  experience ; 
the  South  possesses  the  world  staples  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  with 
an  immense  mercantile  consumption.  The  prize  is  worthy  the  efforts 
of  the  most  gifted  intellect,  or  of  the  most  matured  experience.  It  is 
a  strife  to  be  fought  with  weapons  congenial  to  the  enlightened  hu- 
manity of  the  present  age.  It  is  a  contest  fraught  with  consequences 
scarce  inferior  to  those  which  hung  upon  our  first  great  struggle. 
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Virginia  has  the  deepest  veneration  for  the  Union,  a  cordial  admira- 
tion of  those  sister  states  with  whom  she  contends  for  her  heritage  ; 
but  she  cannot  break  the  bread  of  dependence,  or  sink  into  the  position 
of  an  inferior,  to  those  who  were  her  equals. 

If  the  commerce  to  which  we  have  adverted  be  not  utterly  fabulous 
— if  its  capacities  be  not  perverted  by  a  mere  introduction  into  our 
own  cities — ^if  the  sons  and  brothers  of  those  who  subjected  a  wilder- 
ness to  civilization,  and  gave  an  empire  to  freedom,  who,  braving  a 
deadly  climate  and  a  desperate  strife,  planted  the  flag  of  Yorktown 
upon  the  Sierras  of  Mexico,  be  not  utterly  recreant  to  the  instincts  of 
iheiT  race,  then  must  the  glorious  and  peaceful  triumph  of  commercial 
independence  reward  their  patriotism  and  enterprise.  The  rewards 
of  industry  and  of  enterprise  will  be  reserved  to  our  own  citizens,  and 
the  shameful  tribute  be  abolished  forever. 

The  committee  respectfully  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Eesolvedf — ^As  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  lines  of  mail  or  other 
steamers,  or  other  vessels,  from  Hampton  Roads  to  some  port  or  ports  of 
Europe,  ought  to  be  established ;  and  Virginia,  North  Carolma,  Tennessee, 
KentucWy,  and  such  other  southern  states  as  are  disposed  to  aid  in  the 
enterprise,  should  be  appealed  to ;  and  an  appeal  should  also  be  made  to 
Congress  to  bestow  upon  such  line  the  same  mail  facilities  which  are  ex- 
tended to  the  northern  lines ;  and  the  bars  which  now  obstruct  the  naviga- 
tion of  James  River,  should  be  removed. 

Resolved, — That  committees  be  appointed  to  memorialize  Congress  and 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  public,  upon 
the  subject  aforesaid,  and  the  great  importance  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  and 
the  South  generally,  that  they  should  conduct  their  own  trade  directly  on 
their  own  bottoms,  and  with  their  own  men  and  means. 

Besolved, — That  lines  of  packet  ships,  screw-propellers,  or  mail  steamers, 
ought  to  be  estabUshed  between  the  exporting  cities  of  Virginia,  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  South  America. 

Resolvedj  also, — That  the  people  of  Virginia  be  requested  to  hold  meet- 
ings in  their  several  counties,  cities  and  towns,  to  effect  the  object  of  the 
foregoing  resolution ;  and  that  to  this  end  it  be  recommended  to  them  to 
adopt  some  organization  by  the  appointment  of  standing  and  corresponding 
committees,  or  otherwise  as  to  them  shall  seem  best. 

Resolved, — That  the  merchants  of 'our  Atlantic  cities  ought  to  import  di- 
rectly to  our  Virginia  ports  the  productions  of  foreign  countries  used  and 
consumed  in  this  and  the  adjoining  states ;  and  that  it  be  recommended  to 
the  merchants  of  the  interior,  and  the  people  at  largo,  to  aid  them  in  this 
noble  enterprise. 
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Martland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee and  Georgia,  with  many  of  their  southern  sisters,  are  pushing 
ahead  with  giant  strides.*  In  the  four  last  mentioned  states,  there 
are  upwards  of  one  hundred  cotton  mills  in  operation,  consuming  an- 

*  We  think  we  may  add  Louisiana  and  Misaiasippi  before  long. — [Ed.] 
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nually  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  bales  of  ootton.  And  this  fact 
is  manifest  everywhere,  that  agriculture  improves  just  in  proportion 
as  manufactures  advance.  Indeed,  to  my  mind  it  is  a  self-evident 
truth,  that  it  can  be  rapidly  improved  in  this  way,  and  in  no  other. 

Conventions  may  be  held,  fairs  established,  newspapers  published, 
addresses  delivered,  premiums  awarded,  still  agriculture  will  languish 
and  remain  in  a  depressed  and  thriftless  condition,  until  the  channels 
for  labor  are  diversified.  Thousands  who  are  now  idle,  and  other 
thousands  who  are  engaged  exclusively  in  planting,  must  be  em- 
ployed, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  mechanism  and  manufactures.  And 
soon  we  shall  witness  one  of  the  most  remarkable  transformations 
ever  experienced  by  any  people.  The  South  will  rise,  Antaeus-like, 
from  all  her  defeats,  with  renewed  activity,  and  speedily  become,  as, 
from  her  natural  advantages,  she  always  deserved  to  be,  "  magniti- 
oently  rich  and  gloriously  independent.''  '^  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall 
come  up  the  fir  tree :  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the 
myrtle  tree ;"  and  our  sunny  South  shall  again  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Will  the  South,  the  chivalrous  South,  remain  longer  in  a  condition 
of  colonial  servitude  ?  With  such  means  of  independence  within  her 
own  borders,  why  should  a  revolution  in  Europe,  the  condition  or 
caprice  of  the  bank  of  England,  put  down  the  price  of  her  great  sta- 
ples? It  is  unreasonable.  Equally  unmanly  is  it,  to  stand  still  and 
complain,  and  suffer  anxiety  on  account  of  the  anti-slavery  fever  of 
the  North.  Let  her  at  once  adopt  the  only  sure  and  safe  remedy  for 
all  these  evils. 

And  why  despair  of  success  ?  Nineteen  hundred  and  five  years 
ago,  Julius  Caesar  invaded  Britain,  then  a  nation  of  savages,  the  coun- 
try covered  with  forests  and  marshes,  its  inhabitants  living  by  the 
chase,  and  its  princes  dressed  in  skins ;  now,  her  capital  is  the  metro- 
polis of  the  world.  And,  to  borrow  the  forcible  expression  of  one  of 
your  own  writers,  she  might  now  buy  Italy  as  a  farmer  purchases  a 
field.  Not  long  since,  one  of  her  merchant  princes  had  it  in  serious 
contemplation,  to  acquire  the  whole  of  Palestine,  and  thus  become 
the  sole  owner  of  the  land  where  the  tribes  of  Israel  dwelt,  and  where 
Solomon  reigned  over  four  millions  of  subjects. 

The  wool  of  England,  which  at  present  constitutes  the  staple  com- 
modity of  the  kingdom,  amounting  in  value  to  ^21,000,000,  and  em- 
ploying 350,000  persons  in  its  manufacture,  was,  a  few  centuries  back, 
sent  to  Bruges  and  other  Flemish  cities,  to  be  returned  in  broadcloths 
and  other  products.  Germany  furnished  her  with  hardware,  clocks 
and  watches ;  Italy  with  glass  ;  China  with  porcelain  ;  and  France  with 
mirrors,  silk  and  paper.  But  England  went  to  work  herself.  She 
invited  over  weavers,  fullers,  dyers,  and  every  species  of  artisans, 
from  all  parta  of  the  world.  She  legislated,  she  made  treaties,  until 
now  her  success  is  complete.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  her  crafls- 
men,  the  elegance  and  cheapness  of  her  manufactures,  her  cities  and 
towns,  her  palaces  and  private  dwellings,  her  roads,  bridges  and 
canals,  her  improved  agriculture,  her  domestic  production,  her  foreign 
trade,  her  public  credit  and  private  wealth,  are  the  admiration  of  all, 
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and  prove  her  to  be  the  most  prosperous  and  powerful  of  the  family 
of  nations. 

Why,  I  ask,  should  we  not  attain  to  the  same  perfection  ?  Let 
every  public  functionary,  every  capitalist,  every  private  citizen,  Re- 
spond to  this  question.  Our  country  abounds  with  all  the  great  ele- 
ments of  prosperity  and  wealth.  Water,  wood,  coal,  and  mountains 
of  marble,  minerals  and  metals  of  every  description ;  a  soil  and  cli- 
mate without  a  parallel.  Let  us  at  once,  then,  cease  to  talk,  and 
begin  to  act  in  earnest,  by  resorting  to  those  measures,  that  will  not 
only  induce  our  population  and  property  to  remain  at  home,  but 
which  will  encourage  mechanics  and  capitalists  to  settle  among  us. 
Objections  may  be  interposed  to  the  execution  of  these  projects,  the 
realization  of  these  hopes ;  but  who  doubts  the  wisdom  and  liberality 
of  the  people  to  adopt  every  useful  scheme,  to  sustain  and  support 
any  proper  plan,  which  will  conduct  to  this  goal  ? 

I  assume,  then,  as  an  incontrovertible  proposition,  that  our  Southern 
people  roust,  to  a  certain  extent,  abandon  their  accustomed  paths,  and 
devise  new  plans  for  their  future  prosperity  ;  that  the  interest  of  agri- 
culture, laying  aside  every  other  consideration,  imperatively  demands 
a  diversity  of  employment ;  in  short,  that  manufactures  must  be  com- 
bined, to  a  great  extent,  with  agriculture;  the  one  stimulating  the 
other,  and  contributing  to  its  emoluments.  As  an  indispensable  sup- 
port and  encouragement  to  agriculture,  we  must  increase  the  class  of 
consumers  among  ourselves  ;  and  we  must  abandon  prejudices, 
however  deep-rooted,  against  this  new  order  of  things.  The  stand- 
still doctrine  must  be  forsaken,  and,  forward,  forward,  be  henceforth 
the  watchword. 

What,  I  would  ask,  has  converted  every  acre  of  land  in  England 
into  a  garden  ? — crowded  every  sea  and  harbor  in  the  known  world 
with  her  ships  1  Certainly  not  her  agriculture.  Neither  has  it  been 
by  the  operations  of  commerce,  as  the  hand-maid  of  that  agriculture. 
It  has  been  brought  about  by  importing  the  raw  material  from  other 
countries,  and  manufacturing  them  at  home :  reserving  so  much  as 
she  needed  for  domestic  use,  and  exporting  the  surplus  for  foreign 
consumption.  She  has  managed  by  this  means  to  shut  out  foreign 
manufactures  ;  kept  the  balance  of  trade  generally  in  her  favor  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  secured  all  the  profits  arising  from  the  raw  ma- 
terial, as  well  as  the  manufactured  article  passing  entirely  through  the 
hands  of  her  own  people.  Without  raising  one  pound  of  cotton  at 
home,  she  has  a  population  there  of  four  millions  directly  or  indirectly 
dependent  on  this  trade.  But  suppose  she  could  have  grown  her 
own  cotton,  and  that  its  value,  w^hen  manufactured,  would  have 
amounted  to  more  than  three  times  the  worth  of  the  raw  material ; 
would  she,  think  you,  have  deprived  her  own  population  of  this  source 
of  profit  and  employment  to  so  many  millions  ?  Considering  what 
a  great  variety  of  operations  the  raw  material  undergoes,  and  the 
hundred  different  hands  thi-ou^h  which  it  passes,  before  reaching  the 
consumer,  would  she  not  have  secured  these  widely  diffused  benefits 
to  the  industrious  of  her  own  community  ?  Such  has  been  her  uniform 
policy  in  relation  to  wool,  iron,  and  every  other  article  which  her 
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island  produced.     And  such,  permit  me  to  add,  will  be  our  policy, 
unless  dim-sighted,  yea,  absolutely  blind  to  our  own  best  interest 

England  has  been  much  more  enriched  by  taking  in  exchange  cot- 
ton and  other  commodities  of  foreign  growth,  for  her  iron,  steel  and 
cotton  goods,  and  other  manufactures,  than  to  have  been  repaid 
in  gold  and  silver :  by  furnishing  employment  to  multitudes  in  their 
preparation,  and  then  exporting  the  wrought  goods  to  the  same  coun- 
tries whence  the  raw  material  was  originally  brought.  But  we  are 
capable  of  producing  most  that  we  consume.  To  hreed^  raise,  and 
manufacture,  then,  as  much  as  possible,  within  herself,  is  the  true 
policy  of  South  Carolina — ^is  the  true  policy  of  every  state.  Did  you 
ever  know  a  planter  who  produced  at  home  all  he  consumed,  used,  or 
wore,  that  did  not  prosper  ?  Did  you  ever  know  an  execution  for 
debt  levied  on  the  property  of  such  an  individual  1  Nations  ^are  but 
an  aggregation  of  individuals.  It  was  a  favorite  maxim  with  that  rigid 
economist,  Cato  the  Censor,  that  a  farmer  should  be  always  seeking 
to  sell,  rather  than  to  buy, 

I  had  supposed  that  the  principle  was  well  settled,  that  no  com- 
merce was  so  disadvantageous  as  the  exchange  of  the  raw  material  by 
the  producer,  for  the  manufactured  goods  of  another  country.  And 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  that  nation  would  always  prosper  most 
which  gives  profitable  employment  to  the  greatest  number  of  its  in- 
habitants; or  which,  in  other  words,  raises  the  raw  material,  manufac- 
tures them,  and  carries  in  its  own  vessels  these  commodities  to  foreign 
markets ;  and  that  for  the  obvious  reason  that  in  this  way  all  three  of 
the  industrial  pursuits — agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce — 
are  alike  sustained  and  supported.  Nations  may  flourish  temporarily 
by  any  one  of  these  pursuits ;  but  history  demonstrates  that  su<i 
prosperity  cannot  be  permanent.  Egypt  was  once  the  most  enlight- 
ened as  well  as  the  most  fertile  country  in  the  world  ;  but  this  ancient 
granary  has  long  since  been  debased  to  a  land  of  slaves,  without  a 
prince  of  her  own,  and  ground  under  the  yoke  of  a  most  galling  des- 
potism. Carthage  flourished  for  seven  centuries  by  commerce  ;  but 
was  ultimately  blotted  from  the  map  of  nations.  And  Cicero,  in  his 
Republic,  attributes  her  weakness  to  her  exclusive  preference  for  trade 
and  navigation,  instead  of  agriculture.  Great  Britain,  by  combining 
agriculture  and  commerce  with  her  manufactures,  has  outlived  the  or- 
dinary duration  of  kingdoms  purely  manufacturing.  But  she  has  well 
nigh  reached  her  meridian.  And  as  colony  after  colony  separates 
from  her  (and  which  of  all  of  them  ultimately  will  not?)  even  the 
land  of  Cromwell,  and  Pitt,  Peel,  Nelson  and  Wellington,  must  sub- 
mit to  have  Ilium  fiiit  inscribed  upon  her  once  proud  escutcheon. 

This  is  the  only  nation,  ancient  or  modem,  which,  from  the  extent 
of  her  sea-coast — the  exhaustless  fertility  of  her  soil — the  variety  of 
her  climate,  extending  through  twenty  degrees  of  latitude  in  the  most 
favored  zone,  and  countless  physical  advantages,  is  capable  of  per- 
petuity. Whether  she  is  destined  to  it  is  a  problem  which  remains 
to  be  solved,  and  which  is  wisely,  perhaps,  concealed  in  the  impene- 
trable v**Il  of  futurity.  And  not  only  are  the  United  States,  as  a 
whole,  thus  blessed,  but  many  of  the  individual  members  of  the  con- 
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federacy,  especially  the  Middle  and  Southern  Atlantic  states,  have 
this  independent  self-existent  life  within  them.  They  could  each  con- 
stitute a  world  within  themselves.  There  is  scarcely  a  vegetable,  or 
fruit,  or  cereal  grain,  which  may  not  be  successfully  cultivated  in 
SouUi  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

But  I  go  further  still,  and  maintain  that  that  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  injurious  species  of  traffic  which  introduces  from  abroad  the 
same  articles  which  we  can  produce  equally  well,  or  better,  ourselves, 
especially  if  we  are  abundantly  able  to  make  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
supply  our  own  consumption.  Better  to  establish  cotton,  woollen, 
iron,  leather,  paper,  and  all  other  manufactures,  in  which  we  can  ulti- 
mately equal  or  surpass  others,  at  great  expense  to  ourselves  at  the 
beginning,  and  apparently  even  at  losing  rates,  than  be  permanently 
dependent  on  others  for  them.  '^~  "   \ 

If  these  doctrines  are  well  founded,  (and  we  have  great  confidence        \ 
in  their  soundness,)  it  is  manifest  that  i^e  South  has  paid  toll  from 
the  sweat  of  her  &ce  long  enough.     Her  cotton  fields  extend  from 
Southern  Virginia  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  embrace  ten  states,  and 
more  than  500,000  square  miles,  sufficient  of  itself,  perhaps,  for  the 
population  of  the  whole  earth,  if  properly  managed.    An  average 
crop  of  cotton,  in  the  United  States,  is  usually  estimated  at  2,300,000 
bales,  which,  at  six  cents,  the  average  ^rice,  is  worth  55,000,000  dol- 
lars.    The  same  crop,  when  spun  and  wove,  will  bring  180,000,000 
dollars,  instead  of  55,000,000,  when  sold  as  raw  material.    And  this 
immense  difference  has  been  nearly  all  loss  to  us.    Is  it  not  startling  ? 
Who  doubts  that  the  growers'  labor  has  been  greatly  sacrificed  ?         ■ 
Indeed,  it  has  been  almost  entirely  swallowed  up  in  charges.     And        ; 
this  process  must  continue  until  the  producer  and  consumer — that  is, 
the  planter  and  manu&cturer — can  be  brought  nearer  together.     The     y 
planter  will  always  be  impoverished,  until  he  ceases  to  be  taxed  so  ^ 
enormously  for  the  support  of  that  numerous  class  who  are  engaged       ^ 
in  the  intermediate  work  of  conversion  and  transportation. 

T\  hy,  then,  should  we  continue  to  ship  our  raw  cotton  abroad,  to 
be  spun  and  wove  and  brought  back  to  us  to  be  worn,  at  an  expense 
four  times  as  great  as  it  would  cost  to  do  the  same  thing  at  home  ? 
And  that,  too,  when  we  have  so  many  poor  in  our  midst,  stinted  for 
food  and  raiment  for  want  of  work.  The  very  idea  is  preposterous 
that  200,000  bales  of  American  cotton  should  be  wrought,  every 
year,  into  yams  in  England,  and  thence  transported  to  Germany,  to 
be  converted  into  fine  fabrics,  at  a  gain  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
to  England.  Why  should  we  not  work  up  our  own  cotton  into  yarns, 
and  transport  them  in  our  own  ships  and  sell  them  to  the  Germans  1 

In  ancient  Rome,  five  acres  was  the  ordinary  size  of  a  farm  for  the 
sustenance  of  a  family  ;  and  in  Flanders  now,  the  same  quantity  is 
considered  ample  for  the  support  of  the  household,  besides  affording 
a  considerable  surplus  for  other  purposes.  And  shall  South  Carolina, 
comprising  within  her  borders  16,000,000  acres  of  land,  of  which 
only  1,300,000  are  cultivated — ^with  as  many  acres  to  the  man,  as 
there  are  men  to  the  acres  in  Europe,  continue  to  be  drained  forever 
of  her  life-blood  for  foreign  flour,  Indian  com,  oats,  peas,  potatoes. 
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rye,  barley,  and  almost  every  other  article  of  consumption  ?  Her 
consumption  of  imported  iron,  exclusive  of  cutlery,  exceeds 
2,000,000  dollars  per  annum ;  and  yet  she  has  inexhaustible  ?)uanti- 
ties  of  ore  of  the  very  best  quality.  She  consumes  2,500,000  dollars 
worth  of  leather,  four-fiflhs  of  which  are  furnished  from  abroad ;  and 
yet  she  possesses  all  the  materials  necessary  for  tanning  in  the  utmost 
profusion.  For  shoes  and  boots  alone,  she  expends  abroad,  yearly, 
1,081,709  dollars.     Could  not  this  vast  sum  be  kept  at  home  1 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  subject,  owing  to  the  lucid 
and  masterly  argument  submitted  to  the  public  in  this  place,  twelve 
months  since,  1  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  occupy  much  of  your 
time,  in  demonstrating  the  capacity  of  the  South  to  compete  success- 
fully with  Old  or  New  England,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  When 
we  take  into  the  account  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
in  these  different  markets,  the  price  of  labor,  fuel,  water-power  and 
subsistence,  the  advantage  in  favor  of  the  South  is  tremendous. 
Indeed,  the  rapid  increase  in  this  branch  of  business,  within  the  last 
few  years,  among  us,  has  demonstrated  conclusively  the  practicability 
of  the  matter.  If  there  be  a  deficiency  in  skill  at  present,  we  are 
abundantly  able  to  procure  it.  And  the  many  inducements  we  offer, 
when  properly  understood  and  appreciated,  will  bring  it  to  us  from 
abroad,  until  we  have  time  to  rear  it  up  at  home.  No  bankruptcy 
has  occurred^  within  my  knotoledge,  in  any  cotton  company  at  the  South, 
And  while  seventy-one  mills  are  reported  to  have  stopped,  within  thirty 
miles  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  numerow  others  have  either  ceased 
to  run,  or  are  put  on  short  time  at  the  North,  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  the  raw  material,  or  some  other  cause,  some  of  our  companies 
are  declaring  a  dividend  often  per  cent  on  the  business  of  the  last  year. 
These  facts  are  sufficient  to  put  to  silence  all  speculations  on  the  sub- 
ject. Doubt  it  who  may,  the  South  is  destined  soon  to  become  the 
seat  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the  world.  The  competition  has 
been  forced  upon  us,  and  our  people  are  beginning  to  be  thoroughly 
aroused  from  their  apathy. 

It  has  become  fashionable  of  late,  just  in  proportion  as  cotton  mills 
have  multiplied  at  the  South,  for  northern  newspapers  and  periodicals 
to  abound  with  essays,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  caution  the  South 
and  West  against  mistakes  and  misrepresentations,  as  to  the  profits 
of  cotton  manufactures.  Not  that  the  writers  are  opposed  at  all  to 
their  extension,  but  they  are  concerned,  lest  amid  the  powerful  im- 
pulse that  has  been  given  to  public  opinion  and  the  employment  of 
capital  in  this  business,  that  we  should  be  tempted  in' our  enthusiasm 
'*  to  leap  in  the  dark."  And,  a  gentleman  of  large  experience  and  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge,  we  are  assured,  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  one  who  bears  a  name  not  altogether  unknown  to  &me,  has  con- 
descended, through  one  of  the  popular  magazines,  to  enlighten  his 
countrymen,  by  his  pen,  upon  this  subject. 

Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentei. 

We  fear  the  Greeks,  even  when  they  offer  presents.  The  bitter 
past  has  taught  us  the  painful  necessity  of  being  on  our  guard,  even 
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'AgaiDst  kindness,  when  thus  volunteered.  Facts  fortify  us  against 
these  fears.  What  has  covered  the  rock-bound  coast  and  bleak  hills 
of  Ne^-England,  in  despite  of  her  rugged  soil  and  rigorous  climate, 
with  marble  mansions,  and  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art  and  comfortable 
in  civilization  1  Her  manufactures  in  cotton,  alone,  are  computed  to 
have  added  not  less  than  300,000,000  dollars  to  the  stock  of  her 
wealth  within  the  last  thirty-five  years. 

For  the  present,  we  are  content  for  Europe  and  the  North  to 
monopolize  the  manufacture  of  prints  and  lawns,  but  the  irrevocable 
decree  has  gone  forth,  that  the  South  has  resolved  that  the  coarser 
&bncs  and  yams  are  to  be  wrought  here  ;  and  that  we  will  do  this, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  a  just  retaliation,  but  in  order  that  our  own  surplus 
labor  may  find  employment ;  that  we  may  make  exchanges  with 
India  and  China  for  our  silics  and  teas,  until  we  can  supply  ourselves 
It  home  with  these  articles ;  with  Brazil  for  our  cofiTee  ;  and  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  which  we 
are  unfitted  to  produce  ourselves ;  and  more  especially  that  we  may 
have  a  market  at  our  own  door  for  our  agricultural  products. 

We  find,  that  for  our  agriculture  to  flourish,  we  must  have  a 
market  everywhere;  and  that  it  is  people  and  not  a  place  which 
makes  the  market ;  that  the  nearer  this  is  found  to  the  farmer's  door 
the  better ;  that  he  is  impoverished  in  spending  so  much  time  and 
money  in  getting  his  breadstuffs  to  distant  markets ;  and  that  rather 
than  submit  to  existing  evils,  we  are  prepared  to  import  the  men  and 
machinery,  until  we  can  raise  up  and  qualify  the  one,  and  acquire 
competent  skill  to  construct  the  other. 

The  recent  developments  in  Eni^land  furnish  a  strong  inducement 
to  the  South  to  embark  immediately  and  extensively  in  the  manu- 
&cture  of  coarse  cottons  and  cotton  yarns.  There  is  a  settled  con- 
vict! «n  in  that  country,  that  with  their  present  and  future  prospects 
as  to  the  supply  and  price  of  the  raw  material,  their  manufactures 
must  run,  more  than  they  have  done  in  former  years,  on  finer  fabrics  ; 
that  they  must  yield  the  lower  numbers  of  cloths  to  us,  because  we 
are  nearer  the  material ;  and  that,  consequently,  their  consumption  of 
raw  cottons  must  tend  to  decrease^  rather  than  increase.  The  same 
result  will  be  true  as  to  the  continent.  And  it  is  believed,  and,  I 
think,  on  good  authority,  that  this  change  will  be  permanent,  and  that 
the  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  from  this  cause  alone, 
will  not  be  less  than  one-third. 

If  England  and  the  continent,  then,  are  compelled  to  retire  from 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  cloths,  of  .which  the  raw  material  forms  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  value,  not  only  the  manufacture  of  these 
fiibrics,  but  the  markets  for  them,  must  be  transferred  to  others. 
Shall  we  succeed  to  them,  or  sit  idle,  while  the  waters  are  troubled, 
and  see  others  step  in  before  us  ? 

With  our  capacity  for  this  business,  it  would  be  a  burning  shame 
Dot  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opening  thus  presented.  A  lethargy, 
which  nothing  can  excuse,  will  alone  deprive  us  of  this  advantage. 
The  demand  for  coarse,  heavy,  cheap  cotton  goods,  will  not  only  be 
sustained,  but  steadily  increased,  as  they  shall  be  substituted  for  flax 
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and  other  materials  in  Russia,  Germany,  Ireland,  and  other  parts  <^ 
the  world.  And  in  this  form,  the  great  bulk  of  this  staple  will 
always  be  consumed.  Let  England  and  the  continent,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least,  continue  to  spin  yams,  of  which  the  raw  material  costs 
but  one- twentieth  of  the  finished  price,  and  to  run  spindles  that  do 
not  produce  tioo  pounds  of  yarn  a  quarter  ;  and  the  North  monopo- 
lize, for  a  few  years  longer,  the  calicoes  and  dimities ;  but  let  us  at 
once  enter  witn  hearty  determination  upon  the  work  of  using  up  the 
body  of  the  crop,  in  ginghams,  checks,  osnaburgs,  and  coarse  yams  ; 
and  the  effect  will  be,  to  furnish  a  better  market  for  the  planter,  than 
Liverpool  or  Lowell,  as  well  as  a  home  market  for  every  description 
of  produce.  The  trade  and  commerce  of  our  sea^ports  will  flourish ; 
our  rivers  will  be  rendered  navigable ;  rail- ways  and  plank-roads  and 
turnpikes  constructed,  not  only  to  connect  the  towns  and  counties  to- 
gether by  the  internal  circulation  of  trade,  but  to  afford  an  easy  and 
cheap  conveyance  to  the  ocean,  at  every  accessible  port. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  the  eflect  of  a  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment of  any  sort  in  fostering  the  various  branches  of  trade 
and  business,  in  producing  comfort,  refinement  and  intelligence,  and 
in  stimulating  the  growth  and  populousness  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  evidences  abound  in  every  section  of  the  Union,  where  the 
experiment  has  been  made.  First,  the  factory  goes  up ;  and  soon  it 
is  surrounded  with  a  beautiful  village,  with  its  himdreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  clean,  contented  and  thrifly  inhabitants ;  then  comes 
the  hotels,  the  churches,  the  schools ;  next,  the  macMne-shops  and 
mills  of  every  variety,  the  stores,  post  oflice,  and,  perhaps,  finally, 
the  savings  bank.  Old  debts  are  paid  ofl*and  litigation  dried  up,  for 
every  body  has  money  and  to  spare ;  lands  rise  in  value,  from  fifly 
to  one  hundred  per  cent,,  in  the  neighborhood ;  for  there  is  a  market 
not  only  for  grain,  and  articles  which  will  bear  transportation,  though 
at  a  ruinous  loss  to  the  producer,  but  for  heavy  articles,  that  will  not 
admit  of  transportation,  and  also  for  every  cucumber,  cabbage,  and- 
quart  of  milk,  that  can  be  spared.  It  was  published  in  the  papers, 
during  the  past  summer,  that  one  of  the  large  hotels  in  the  city  of 
New- York  consumed  daily,  besides  bushels  of  berries,  twelve  hun- 
dred eggs,  five  hundred  quarts  of  milk,  and  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  pounds  of  beef.  Now,  every  manufacturing  establishment 
is  an  Astor  or  an  Irving  House  to  the  surrounding  population.  Let, 
then,  the  cotton  mill  and  the  cotton  field,  and  that  most  formidable 
of  all  trios,  and  most  holy  of  all  alliances,  "  the  plough,  the  loom  and 
the  anvil,"  be  brought  together. 

Who  can  estimate  the  good  the  founders  of  one  of  these  estab- 
lishments has  done  to  his  species  ?  How  many  politicians  render 
equal  service  to  the  state  %  Such  men  may  not  have  a  place  on  the 
page  of  history  with  the  conquerors  of  Mexico,  but  posterity  will 
rank  them  Vith  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  The  friends  of  free 
trade  are  said  to  have  made  to  Mr.  Cobden,  its  great  advocate  and 
champion,  a  donation  of  near  a  million  of  dollars ;  and  I  rejoice  at 
the  precedent.     It  is  high  time  that  fortunes  and  honors  should  be 
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bestowed  on  those  who  have  taught  successfully  the  arts  of  peace — 
the  trae  criterion  of  national  glory — as  well  as  upon  military  chief- 
tains. The  day  is  not  distant — and  I  rejoice  at  the  fact — when  the 
highest  distinctions  will  be  conferred  on  those  who  have  don,e  most 
to  multiply  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  impart  them  to  the  ra- 
pidly increasing  millions  of  the  human  family. 

And  was  there  ever  such  a  people  as  the  Americans  for  boldness  of 
conception  and  indomitable  perseverance  1  Their  minds  partake  of 
the  rivers,  water-falls,  and  mountain  scenery  of  the  country.  Every 
individual  aspires  to  be  the  founder  of  a  city,  the  conqueror  or  law- 
giver  of  a  nation — a  Romulus,  Cortez,  or  Solon.  And  there  is  not  a 
pettifogger,  who  has  fled  the  country  for  debt  or  crime,  that  cannot 
construct  a  wiser  constitution  than  the  immortal  John  Locke  framed 
for  the  province  of  South  Carolina.  Nor  is  it  true  that  covetousness 
alone  begets  this  spirit  of  adventure.  It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that 
the  men  who  thus  embark  with  their  time,  and  talents,  and  fortune, 
look  to  remuneration.  Still,  there  is  much  patriotism  and  philan- 
thropy mixed  up  with  all  these  enterprises.  These  pioneers  rejoice 
in  the  thought,  that  they  are  not  workins  for  themselves  alone,  but 
are  aiding  in  laying,  broad  and  deep,  the  foundations  of  a  glorious 
empire ;  and  that  they  are  assisting,  in  the  best  possible  mode,  in 
feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  and  giving  eyes  to  the  intel- 
lectually blind. 

But  it  is  objected,  that  these  manufacturing  establishments  will  be- 
come the  hot-beds  of  crime,  where  it  will  shoot  up  in  alarming  luxu- 
riance, to  corrupt  and  destroy  the  public  morals.  But  I  am  by  no 
means  ready  to  concede  that  our  poor,  degraded,  half  fed,  half-clothed, 
and  ignorant  population,  without  Sabbath-schools,  or  any  other  kind 
of  instruction — mental  or  moral — or  without  any  just  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  character,  will  be  injured  by  giving  them  employment, 
which  will  bring  them  under  the  oversight  of  employers,  who  will 
inspire  them  with  self-respect,  by  taking  an  interest  in  their  welfare. 
My  own  personal  experience  and  observation  are  directly  the  reverse 
of  the  opinion  which  I  am  combating ;  and  I  could  state  many  in- 
teresting facts,  in  corroboration  of  the  belief  which  I  entertain.  After 
all,  the  most  powerful  motives  to  good  conduct,  is  to  give  suitable 
encouragement  to  labor,  and  to  bestow  proper  rewards  upon  merito- 
rious industry. 

Did  time  permit,  I  should  take  great  pleasure  in  urging  upon  my 
fellow-citizens  the  propriety  of  engaging  extensively  in  various  other 
industrial  pursuits ;  believing  confidently,  as  I  do,  from  careful  inves- 
tigation, as  well  as  upon  the  experience  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
practical  men,  both  in  the  feasibility  and  profitableness  of  these 
branches  of  industry. 

Is  there  an^  good  reason  why  the  leather  and  shoe  business  should 
not  be  extensively  prosecuted  at  the  South  ?  It  ranks  as  the  fourth, 
after  cotton,  wool  and  iron,  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is  questionable 
if  it  be  not  superior  to  the  latter,  even  there.  In  this  country,  it 
holds  a  still  higher  rank  ;  and  we  have  a  natural  guaranty  that  this 
business  never  can  become  unfashionable,  or  be  overdone.  With 
4  VOL.  n. 
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our  forests  for  bark,  and  facilities  for  conducting  this  branch  of  man- 
ufacture advantageously,  whj,  I  would  earnestly  inquire,  should  it 
not  be  undertaken  at  once  1  All  the  experiments  hitherto  made  at 
the  South  have  proved  eminentlv  sucoessRil.  All  that  we  lack  is  a 
few  Zadock  Pratts,  to  lead  in  this  business.  When  we  reflect  to 
what  a  variety  of  uses  leather  is  applied,  in  the  implements  of  war, 
husbandry,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  structure  of  machinery,  the 
furniture  of  houses,  articles  of  clothing,  books,  hats,  caps,  harness 
and  carriages,  there  is  no  single  material,  it  has  been  truly  remarked, 
except  cotton,  which  is  so  much  needed,  or  needed  in  so  much  plenty. 
Without  it,  or  without  it  in  the  plenty  which  we  have  it,  what  would 
the  world  do  ?  What  a  wide  field  for  commercial  enterprise — ^to  ex- 
change our  cotton  goods  for  the  raw  hides  of  Texas,  Mexico,  and 
South  America ! 

I  have  no  means  at  hand  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  leather 
and  shoe  manufactures  in  the  United  States.  In  England,  it  is  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  60,000,000  of  dollars ;  and  it  is  computed 
that  more  than  250,000  persons  are  employed  in  its  vdrious  de- 
partments. And  it  is  in  the  way  here  detailed,  that  she  has  built  up 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  scores  of  other  towns, 
constructed  her  India  docks,  and  other  commercial  wonders,  which 
overshadow,  by  comparison,  the  proudest  monuments  erected  by  an- 
cient kings  and  emperors. 

The  iron  and  paper  business,  and  sheep-husbandry,  to  pass  over  all 
other  commodities,  for  which  our  climate  and  invaluable  resources 
are  so  admirably  adapted,  have  been  too  long'  overlooked  and  neg- 
lected. As  it  respects  wool,  it  has  been  triumphantly  shown,  that 
millions  might  and  ought  to  be  realized  at  the  South  from  this  one 
article ;  whether  we  consider  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  sheep,  the 
texture  and  weight  of  the  fleece,  the  cheapness  of  subsistence,  or  the 
great  profits  which  would  result  to  this  section,  from  this  business  ; 
that  we  can  compete  successfully  at  it,  if  not  outstrip  any  other  re- 
gion of  the  country. 


ART  VL-THE  LATE  HENRY  A.  BULIARD. 

Several  years  ago,  when  publishing  the  various  documents  appertaining  to 
the  Historical  Society  of  this  state,  we  introduced  in  our  pages  some  extracts 
from  an  eulogium,  pronounced  by  Judge  Buliard  upon  the  Hon.  F.  Zavier  Martin, 
President  of  the  Society.  Judge  Ballard  having  since  paid  the  debt  of  nature, 
occupying  the  same  position,  we  feel  that  it  is  but  just  to  his  memory,  asso- 
ciated as  it  is  with  so  large  a  part  of  the  Histoiy  of  Louisiana,  to  incorporate 
the  following  biographical  sketch,  prepared  by  our  friend,  V.  H.  Ivy,  Esq..  at 
the  instance  of  the  law  graduates  of  the  University.  Neither  Mr.  Ivy  nor  our- 
selves agree  with  the  political  tenets  held  by  Judge  Buliard ;  but  find  nothing  in 
that  to  militate  against  our  high  appreciation  of  his  learning,  his  talents,  and 
his  constant  and  unwavering  services  to  the  state.  The  gloom  of  the  grave 
covers  up  every  honest  difference,  and  leaves  in  our  hearts  but  the  vivid 
ory  of  the  scholar — the  jurist — and  the  man. — [EnrroR. 
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Mr.  Bululrb  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Pepperel),  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  9th  day  of  Sept.,  1788.  His  father  was  a 
dergjman  of  the  Presbyterian  order  of  Christians;  and  on  the 
mother's  side  he  was  closely  connected  with  the  distinguished  family 
of  the  Adamses,  whose  deeds  were  so  conspicuous  in  our  revolution- 
ary war,  and  whose  name  is  identified  with  the  history  of  the  re- 
public 

At  a  suitable  age  he  entered  Harvard  University,  and  graduated 
in  the  dass  of  1^)8.  He  attained  here,  not  only  the  most  distin- 
guished honors  which  that  institution  could  confer,  but  acquired  all 
the  learning  which  it  could  impart ;  and  in  the  rudimental  and  clas- 
sical education  which  he  here  obtained,  he  not  only  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  subsequent  extensive  political,  legal  and  general  infor- 
mation, as  well  as  pure  taste  and  correct  judgment,  but  also  formed 
the  habit,  which  attended  him  through  life,  of  labforious  and  unre- 
mitting application.  His  &milv  being  possessed  of  limited  means, 
he  remained  ^[^ut  the  college  for  two  or  three  years  afler  he  gradu- 
ated, and  some  of  this  time  acting  as  usher  in  the  institution,  yet 
always  studying  and  perfecting  himself  in  classical  literature,  and  in 
the  modem  languages,  especially  in  the  French  and  Spanish.  At  a 
later  period  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  German  and  Italian  lan- 
guages. 

Leaving  here,  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  read  and  studied 
the  common  law  in  the  offices  of  David  Paiil  Brown  and  David  In- 
gersoll,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Rawle,  Lewis  and  Dallas,  then 
the  greatest  luminaries  of  the  Philadelphia  bar ;  and  in  due  time  he 
was  admitted  to  practice  his  profession.  We  now  fipd  him,  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  his  life,  a  young  man  of  vigorous  mind, 
with  a  liberal  education — ^with  such  a  legal  preparation  as  we  may 
suppose  he  would  have  under  the  auspices  of  Brown  and  IngersoU — 
full  of  the  high  hopes  and  aspirations  which  the  fame  and  example 
of  such  men  would  excite ;  and  yet,  without  influential  relations  and 
friends  to  give  him  the  first  impulse,  without  which  so  many  of  the 
noblest  and  best  so  frequently  Mi  into  despair.  About  this  time 
Mexico  was  in  revolution  against  Spain.  The  spirit  which  had  ac- 
complished the  independence  of  our  own  country,  was  convulsing 
Mexico  like  a  troubled  sea.  The  Spanish  monarchy  had  become 
more  intolerable  than  ever  under  the  order  of  things  effected  by  the 
power  of  the  great  Napoleon.  Hidalgo  and  Morales  had  given  the 
ball  of  revolution  a  mighty  impetus ;  the  whole  country  was  in 
amis;  Mexican  patriots  could  look  to  the  people  of  no  country  for 
such  kind  sympathy  as  to  the  people  of  the  states  of  this  Union. 
And  here  they  did  find  that  sympathy  which  our  countrymen  never 
withhold  from  the  subjects  of  despotism. 

Toledo,  one  of  the  Mexican  revolutionary  generals,  was  at  this 
time  in  Philadelphia,  seeking/ecruits,  and  such  means  as  he  could,  to 
sustain  the  cause  of  the  patriots.  Where  could  he  find  one  better 
adapted  to  his  purposes  than  the  young  Bullard  1  His  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  language  introduced  him  to  that  officer.  His  ardent  and 
daring  soul,  and  his  classically  stoned  mind,  chafed  with  the  desire  of 
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activity  in  that  splendid  arena  of  talent — the  Philadelphia  bar ;  yet 
it  chafed  in  vain.  Thus  anxious,  yet  restrained,  he  was  fascinated 
with  the  splendid  pictures  painted  by  the  imaginative  mind  of  the 
Spanish  revolutionary  soldier.  Can  we  wonder  what  was  his  course  1 
He  joined  Toledo.  His  energetic  character  and  full  education  so 
strongly  recommended  him  to  that  officer,  that  he  placed  him  on  his 
staif,  and  made  him  his  military  secretary  and  aid-de-camp.  He 
proceeded  with  the  general  to  the  western  country,  and  passed  most 
of  the  winter  of  '12  and  '13  in  Nashville.  In  the  spring,  he  aocom- 
panied  the  recruits  down  the  river  to  Natchitoches.  They  soon  after 
entered  the  Mexican  territories,  and  joined  other  patriots,  who  were 
assisting  the  people  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  establish  a 
republican  government.  The  country  at  this  time  was  in  full  revo- 
lution. Several  hard  battles  had  been  fought,  and  the  Spanish 
forces,  sorely  defeated,  had  mostly  retired.  Aredondo  had  com- 
mand at  San  Antonio  and  the  vicinity  ;  he  was  dislodged  from  his 
position  and  driven  back.  Don  Bernardo  Gutierez,  wjjh  Cols.  Kem- 
per and  Perry,  commanded  the  patriot  forces.  When  Toledo  came 
with  his  reinforcement,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command. 
Young  BuUard  was  high  in  the  favor  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
intimately  connected  with  him  in  the  capacity  of  aid-de-camp  and 
secretary.  Aredondo  was  preparing  to  meet  the  republican  forces. 
The  Spanish  troops  rallied  under  him,  and  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1813,  a  general  engagement  was  brought  on  near  San  Antonio.  It 
was  soon  ascertained  that  the  forces  under  Toledo,  composed  of  new 
recruits,  refused  to  co-operate,  and  the  defection  was  discovered  in 
the  ranks.  This  portended  defeat  to  the  patriots ;  and,  indeed,  after 
some  hard  fighting,  a  retreat  commenced,  which  soon  became  genera). 
Toledo  and  his  followers  had  to  retire  before  the  Spanish  veterans. 
This  broke  up  the  expedition ;  and  the  Americans  who  had  joined 
him  returned  to  the  United  States.  Bullard,  with  a  few  of  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  reached  the  American  frontiers,  afler  encountering 
many  hardships  and  dangers,  and  came  to  Natchitoches,  destitute  and 
worn  down  with  fatigue  and  sickness. 

Here  he  paused :  he  found  himself  destitute,  and  in  a  strange  coun- 
try, without  a  single  friend  able  to  help  him.  His  brightest  hopes 
were  blighted :  his  wildest  and  fondest  dreams  dispelled :  his  high 
aspirations  checked.  The  beautiful  &bric  of  name  and  fortune,  which 
his  fine  mind  and  hopeful  heart  had  built,  lay  a  wreck  at  his  feet. 
Though  despair  assailed,  it  did  not  conquer  him.  Adversity  is  a  ter- 
rible tyrant ;  its  blows  are  overpowering  and  remorseless  when  aimed 
at  the  weak ;  but  when  it  wrestles  with  a  man  like  Bullard,  and  puts 
forth  its  mightiest  efforts  to  subdue,  it  only  fires  the  soul,  and  nerves 
the  arm,  and  makes  him  a  conqueror. 

Mr.  Bullard  had  now  to  commence  his  career  anew :  his  education 
and  his  talents  were  the  only  means  lefl  him.  With  these  he  sus- 
tained the  severe  but  triumphant  struggle  with  the  adverse  circum- 
Btances  which  surrounded  him.  He  opened  a  law  office;  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  French  and  Spanish  languages  soon  enabled  him  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  leading  and  most  influential  citizens  of 
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that  ancient  town  of  Louisiana.  They  were  nearly  all  of  French  and 
S{>ani8h  origin :  the  town  itself  having  been  originally  settled  by  the 
Spanish.  They  were  hospitable,  and  niostly  wealthy  ;  and  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  was  then  the  most  flourishing  portion  of  the  state. 

He  had,  on  completing  his  education,  studied  the  elements  of 
the  Roman  dvil  law,  and  had  assiduously  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  our  civil  law.  As  nearly  as  possible,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  Napoleon  code,  and  the  Louisiana  code  of  1808  ;  and 
was  familiar  with  the  leading  authors  on  the  civil  law,  Domat,  Po- 
thier,  Toullier,  Merlin,  Sirey,  and  others.  With  this  capital,  in  a  rich 
community,  and  speaking  the  language  of  the  people,  he  attained 
their  confidence ;  and  his  business  increased  until  he  had  even  more 
than  he  could  attend  to.  And  though  continually  in  the  discharge 
of  a  practical,  laborious  and  exhausting  business,  he  never  forgot  nor 
neglected  the  classics,  history  and  literature,  and  the  more  abstruse 
studies  of  his  profession. 

We  now  find  him  about  to  realize  the  fortune  to  which  he  had 
never  ceased  to  look  forward.  He  now  married ;  and  from  this^mar- 
riage  there  were  five  children — two  sons  and  three  daughters,  who 
are  all  living.  The  parents  possessed  no  wealth  at  the  marriage ; 
yet,  at  one  time  since,  they  had  amassed  a  considerable  fortune. 
The  children  were  all  well  educated,  and  well  provided  for  in  their 
youth. 

Having  devoted  the  latter  half  of  his  life  to  public  affairs,  his  pecu- 
niary matters  suffered,  and  the  ample  fortune  which  he  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  earlier  part,  became  much  embarrassed. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  the  bar  in  Louisiana,  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  district  judges,  which  office  he  held  about  three 
years,  when  he  resigned  it  to  resume  his  practice.  In  1822,  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  and  served  for  two  years.  In 
April,  1826,  he  was  again  appointed  to  the  judgeship  of  the  sixth 
district  court  of  the  state,  which  he  filled  until  the  1st  of  July,  1830, 
when  he  resigned,  and  was  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  western  district  of  Louisiana. 

While  on  the  bench,  even  as  district  judge,  his  decisions  cast  much 
light  on  the  jurisprudence  of  the  state.  He  was  in  the  constant  habit 
of  investigating  every  l^al  question  arising  in  the  civil  law  as  admin- 
istered in  Louisiana.  His  great  learning  well  suited  him  for  this,  and  • 
his  habits  of  industry  and  legal  inquiry  and  research  were  laborious 
and  unremitting ;  judicial  labor  was  more  severe  then  than  now.  Our 
system  of  jurisprudence  had  not  then  been  elucidated  by  the  searching 
and  thorough  investigations  of  the  great  jurists  who  have  since  spent 
so  much  time  and  study  upon  it,  and  who  have  Icfl  the  results  of 
their  labors  in  our  reports. 

As  a  member  of  Congress,  Judge  Bullard  was  active  and  efficient : 
he  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  exciting  topics  of  the  day.  The  tariff 
measure  of  '32,  then  caused  much  agitation,  and  almost  shook  the 
Union  to  its  centre.  Some  of  the  Southern  states  were  on  the  point 
of  resistance  to  the  law  creating  it.  In  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
Us  duty,  Judge  Bullard  maintained  a  consistent  and  decisive  course, 
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and  displayed  the  talent  of  a  learned  and  firm  mind :  he  stronglj' 
advocated  a  tariflf  extending  protection  to  manufactures  of  the 
United  States,  and  especially  that  sugar  should  be  so  protected,  as 
well  as  cotton  fabrics.  And  though  differing  in  opinion  on  this  ma- 
terial question  from  many,  he  deserved  and  obtained  tiie  respect  of 
ail  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  supported  and  enforced  lus  own 
convictions. 

In  1832  he  was  re-elected  to  Congress ;  and  whUe  in  this  Congress, 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Roman,  then  Governor  of  Louisiana,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state,  to  fill  the  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  the  election  of  Judge  Porter  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Probably  no  man  in  our  state  has  ever  contributed  more  to  the 
'elucidation  of  our  system  of  jurisprudence  than  Judge  Porter ;  the 
correctness  of  his  decisions  was  never  questioned :  indeed,  they  hay 
ever  been  received  by  our  bench  and  bar  with  unqualified  respect, 
and  referred  to  with  unhesitating  confidence — ^a  man  whose  talents 
and  probity  dignified  the  place  which  he  held,  and  who  received  no 
additional  glory  from  the  position.  To  fill  the  place  of  such  a  man, 
no  ordinary  jurist  was  required  ;  it  needed  a  man  of  energy,  of  close 
application,  of  extensive  information :  and  accordingly  Judge  BuUard 
was  appointed  in  his  place  on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1834.  He 
performed  the  duties  of  the  ofRce  with  signal  ability,  until  on  the  5th 
of  February,  1839,  near  the  first  of  the  second  term  of  Governor 
^  Roman,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

It  would  seem  then  to  have  been  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  get 
a  suitable  person  to  fill  the  place  of  Judge  Bullard  on  the  Supreme 
bench.  Judge  Martin,  who  had  been  on  the  Supreme  bench  for 
twenty-four  years  previously,  and  was  for  seven  years  subsequently, 
declared  that  his  place  could  not  be  filled ;  and  at  the  warm  solicita- 
tion of  the  presiding  judge  and  the  bar,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Sec-* 
retary  of  State  on  the  17th  December,  1839,  and  on  the  same  daj 
was  re-appointed  to  the  Supreme  bench,  and  continued  actively  to 
discharge  his  high  and  onerous  duties,  notwithstanding  his  physical 
infirmities,  which  for  many  years  seriously  annoyed  him,  and  which 
now  had  much  increased.  His  opinions,  delivered  from  the  Supreme 
bench,  are  models  of  judicial  eloquence :  they  display  the  legal  learn- 
ing of  the  eminent  jurist,  and  the  classic  style  of  the  scholar. 

He  remained  on  the  Supreme  bench  until,  on  the  remodeling  of 
the  judiciary  under  the  present  Constitution  of  our  state  in  the  year 
'46,  the  old  bench  was  entirely  superseded,  and  a  new  one  formed. 
Judge  Bullard,  with  his  brother  judges,  now  retired  to  private  life. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  this  retirement  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
pronounce  a  funeral  discourse  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  venera- 
ble Judge  Martin.  In  that  discourse,  how  encouraging  ff  moral  he 
drew  from  the  eventful  life  of  the  revered  jurist — of  the  blind  old 
man  !  Was  he  conscious  how  he  himself  was  a  living  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  his  words  1 

The  judge  now  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  at  the  New- 
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Orleans  bar,  and  was  consulted  and  employed  in  many  very  import- 
aat  and  difficult  law  cases. 

In  the  year  1847  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  civil  law,  in 
the  university  of  this  state ;  but  delivered  only  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures. He  prepared  a  course  of  very  able  lectures,  adapted  to  his 
wofeasorship.  They  were  replete  widi  learning  and  research  in  the 
Roman  civil  law,  as  modified  and  practised  in  I^uisiana.  He  traced 
(he  history  of  our  system  of  jurisprudence  through  its  various 
branches^  up  to  its  fountains  in  the  constitutions  of  the  iirsi  kings  of 
Rome,  the  twelve  tables,  the  Praetorian  edicts.  The  opinions  of  the 
learned  men,  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  laws  of  the  peo- 
pie  of  Rome ;  how  in  its  crude,  chaotic  state,  it  was  codified  by  llieo- 
dosius,  and  afterwards  by  Justinian.  He  pursued  this  subject  as  a 
poet  pursues  a  wild  and  beautiful  idea,  repeating  with  enthusiasm  the 
words  of  D'Aguesseau,  that "  the  proud  destinies  of  Rome  were  not  yet 
accomplished.  She  reigns  throughout  the  world  by  her  reason,  after 
having  ceased  to  reign  by  her  authority." 

In  1850  he  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  our  state  legislature ; 
and  in  September  of  the  same  year,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  31  st 
Congress,  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  C.  M. 
Conrad,  who  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War.  Judge  BuUard  returned 
to  Congress  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  years,  and  served  out  the  last 
session ;  and  although  weighed  down  by  his  physical  infirmities,  he 
took  an  active  interest  in  all  the  exciting  topics  and  measures  which 
were  agitated  and  acted  on  during  the  session.  He  was  seldom  out 
of  his  place,  and  voted  to  the  last  day  and  night  of  the  session  on  all 
questions  and  laws  which  came  up.  During  the  session,  he  also  ap- 
peared in,  and  argued  several  important  law  cases  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  He  was  retained  in  several  more  which 
are  not  yet  tried.  Notwithstanding  his  continuous  and  active  occu- 
pations, public  and  private,  Judge  Bullard,  in  connection  with  Judge 
Curry,  has  made  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  the  state,  embracing  all  l£e 
statutes  of  Louisiana  of  a  general  nature,^  from  the  territorial  legis- 
lature in  1805,  to  that  of  the  state  in  1841.*  It  was  never  completed. 
A  second  volume  was  intended,  but  at  the  time  it  ought  to  have  ap- 
peared, a  law  passed  calling  a  state  convention  to  form  a  new  con- 
stitution. As  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  would  necessarily 
change  and  abrogate  many  of  the  most  important  laws,  all  idea  of 
publishing  a  second  volume  was  abandoned.  Since  then,  a  ''  state 
commission'*  has  been  appointed  to  frame  a  digest. 

Judge  Bullard  was  also  an  active,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
efficient  members  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Louisiana.  This  so- 
ciety, formed  in  1835,  had  slept  some  ten  years,  until  it  was 
awakened  by  the  assiduous  exertions  of  Mr.  De  Bow,*  in  1845,  when 
Judge  Bullard  was  selected  to  deliver  the  introductory  lecture  before 
it.  He  was  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Judge  Martin,  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  and  until  his  death,  on  tlie  17th  April,  1851,  held 

*  Jobn  PerUni,  B«q.,  did  quite  u  orach  in  this  matter  at  onnelvea,  and  hai  subie* 
^OBndj  done  maeh  more.    (Bd.) 
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the  place,  which  has  not  yet  been  filled.  Indeed,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  an  institution  which  might  be  of  so  much  advantage 
and  glorjr  to  the  state,  should  be  allowed  by  our  citizens  to  linger 
thus,  and  perhaps  entirely  to  decline. 

As  a  jurist,  Judge  Bullard  was  profound,  but  comprehensive  and 
clear,  and  the  records  of  his  labors  are  daily  pondered  over  and  re- 
cited  by  the  members  of  his  profession,  in  his  digest  and  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  state.  As  a  politician,  he  had  the  confidence  of  his  con- 
stituents. As  a  speaker,  ho  was  generally  plain  and  didactic,  but 
always  condensed,  explicit,  and  comprehensive;  full  of  deep  and 
practical  thought;  and  his  language  unexceptiona.bly  chaste  and 
classical.  And  sometimes  he  would  indulge  in  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate figures. 

As  the  practical  lawyer  and  stem  teacher,  he  was  morose  and 
afflicted,  during  the  last  half  of  his  life,  by  disease,  and  his  manner 
superficially  harsh  and  even  petulant ;  yet,  they  who  have  known 
him  for  a  long  time,  and  well,  and  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
friendly  intimacy,  bear  testimony  that  he  was  not  destitute  of  the 
kinder  and  gentler  feelings  of  our  nature.  His  heart,  though  em- 
bittered and  seared  by  circumstances,  when  touched,  vibrated  with 
sweet  and  mournful  sadness.  Who  does  not  recognize  the  music  of 
feeling,  when  singing  the  requiem  of  the  gifled  Prentiss,  the  old  man 
said,  with  tears,  and  with  this  we  must  close  his  own  brief  bio- 
graphy : 

"  Who  would  have  thought  that  L  whose  career  is  ended — that  I,  whose 
sands  are  fast  dropping  away — that  I,  with  my  age  and  physical  infirmities 
— I,  whose  children  no  longer  require  a  father  s  sob'citude,  should  have  sur- 
vived to  pay  this  feeble  tribute  to  his  memory ;  while  he,  the  young,  the 
noble-hearted,  the  gifled — ^in  the  fullness  of  his  fame  and  usefulness — sinks 
into  an  early  grave  ?    How  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  Providence!" 
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In  the  preparation  of  our  series  of  papers  upon  the  states,  which 
already  includes  nearly  all  of  the  southern  and  western,  we  have  been 
deferring  Alabama  until  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  Albert  J. 
Pickett,  Esq.,  which  we  knew  to  be  in  preparation,  and  which  has 
for  several  years  engrossed  his  almost  entire  attentign.  This  work 
being  now  before  the  public,  the  occasion  is  a  fit  one  to  take  up  the 
subject,  in  the  discussion  of  which  we  shall  be  greatly  aided  by  the 


•  1.  History  of  Alabama,  and  Incidentally  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  from  the  Earliest 
Period.  By  Albert  James  Pickett,  of  Montgomery.  2  vols.  Charleston :  Walker  and 
James.    1851.    Third  edition. 

2.  Gayarre's  History  of  Louisiana,  French  and  English,  1846  and  1851. 

3.  The  Lily  and  the  Totem,  by  Wm.  Gilmore  Simms,  of  South  Carolina.    1851. 

4.  History  of  South  Carolina,  by  the  same. 
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possession  of  a  large  amount  of  material  which  has  bem  for  some 
time  accumulating  upon  our  bands. 

There  are  no  men  in  the  country  who  deserve  such  high  and  dis- 
tinguished praise  for  the  zeal,  energy,  and  enthusiasm,  which  haye 
characterized  their  labors  in  gathering  together,  and  embodying  in 
the  most  attractive  forms,  the  scattering  legends,  and  almost  inacces- 
sible historical  data  locked  up  in  musty  folios,  relating  to  the  settle- 
ment and  early  development  of  the  souther  and  southwestern  states, 
as  VVm.  Gilmore  Simms,  of  South  Carolina,  Charles  Gayarre,  of 
Louisiana^  and  Col.  Pickett,  of  Alabama.  These  gentlemen  have  res- 
cued southern  literature  from  the  charge  of  degrading  subserviency 
and  dependence  upon  that  of  other  regions,  and  demonstrated  that, 
whilst  we  have  been  looking  abroad  for  the  records  of  lofty  daring, 
chivalrous  adventure,  heroic  and  terrible  struggles  with  man  and 
with  nature,  in  the  most  untoward  and  trying  of  all  possible  posi- 
tions ;  and  more  than  all,  for  the  true  poetry  and  romance  of  actual  his- 
tory, on  the  soil  of  the  South,  and  under  our  very  eyes,  yet  long 
forgotten  or  neglected,  exist  the  materials  of  attractive  and  almost 
inexhaustible  literature !  And  it  is  not  claiming  too  much  for  these 
gentlemen  to  say,  that  they  have  demonstrated  the  capacityof  south- 
em  intellect  to  cull  and  combine  these  materials,  and  present  them 
in  a  anner  which  would  do  honor  to  the  authorship  of  any  portion 
of  the  Union. 

It  is  not  claimed  for  Mr.  Pickett  that  he  is  a  practised  writer,  weav- 
ing the  flowers  of  rhetoric  on  the  rigid  canon  •»  of  the  masters  of  the 
art,  or  handling  the  argumentative  portions  of  his  work  with  the  dia- 
lectical skill  and  logical  subtilty  of  writers  who  have  made  litera- 
ture and  authorship  the  study  and  occupation  of  a  life-time.  His 
work  seems  rather  to  be  what  he  tells  us  he  intended  it,  one 
in  which  the  mere  completeness  and  elaboration  of  picture  are  made 
subservient  to  the  demands  of  truthful  and  minute  narrative.  In  the 
treatment  of  his  subjects,  he  has  aimed  only  at  simplicity  of  style, 
fullness  of  detail,  perspicuity,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  most  entire 
accuracy  in  every  particular.  If  he  has  erred  at  any  point,  the  pains 
and  the  labor  to  be  correct  have  never  been. stinted ;  and  he  well  ap- 
peals to  the  people  of  the  Southwest  to  reciprocate  these  labors  by 
a  generous  reception  of  the  work. 

k  treating  of  Alabama,  the  work  of  Mr.  Pickett  will  be  a  promi- 
nent text,  and  we  shall  introduce  many  passages  from  it,  in  which  the 
author  has  happily  embodied  the  striking  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
early  explorers,  the  manners,  customs  and  habits  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  and  of  those  who  subsequently  dispossessed  them,  and 
constitute  the  progenitors  of  the  present  race  that  occupy  and  rule 
the  state. 

The  materials  for  Col.  Pickett's  history  were  collected  by  him 
from  many  sources.  Ilis  father  removed  to  Alabama  in  1818,  the 
son  being  but  eight  years  of  age.  The  Creek  Indians  inhabited  the 
neighborhood  of  his  residence,  forming  the  playmates  of  his  child- 
hood, and  for  twenty  years  afterwards  his  acquaintances,  when  visit- 
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ing  in  their  nation.  He  was  also  thrown  into  the  company  of  manj 
old  white  men,  called  Indian  countrymen,  who  had  conducted  com- 
merce among  these  people  in  some  cases  as  far  back  as  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  Many  of  them  had  interm  irried  with  the  Indians. 
From  interviews  with  such,  he  collected  the  most  interesting  tradi- 
tions.  He  "  conversed  with  the  chiefs  under  the  shades  of  the  spread- 
ing mulberry  and  walnut  upon  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Tallapoosa." 
For  the  later  periods,  the  memories  of  the  elder  inhabitants  are 
taxed,  who  were  in  some  instances  visited  after  journeys  of  sev^ 
ral  hundred  miles.  The  statements  of  the  Creek  genera],  McGilli- 
vray,  and  the  manuscripts  of  the  half  breed,  Stiggins ;  the  contribu- 
tions of  Garcellaso,  Biedma,  and  the  gentleman  of  Elvas ;  the  work 
of  Theodore  Irving,  and  the  sketches  of  Alexander  Meek,  Le  Moyne's 
Florida,  Milford's  History  of  the  Creeks,  the  manuscripts  of  Clai- 
borne, the  volumes  of  Martin,  Monette,  Gayarre,  public  and  official 
documents,  newspapers,  dec,  are  all  made  to  contribute  their  quota 
towards  the  completion  of  this  most  interesting  and  instructive  nar- 
rative. 

Th  .•  thrillini?  and  romantic,  yet  terribly  fatal  ^ventures  of  De 
Soto,  introduced  the  European  for  the  first  time  to  the  wilds  of  Ala- 
bama. After  a  long  and  disastrous  march  through  Florida  and 
Alabama,  the  once  splendid  cavalcade  of  this  heroic  yet  fatal  chie^ 
tain  arrived  by  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  Coosa.  The  far-famed  pro- 
vince of  this  name  extended  over  three  hundred  miles,  and  embraced 
the  present  counties  of  Cherokee,  Benton,  Talladega  and  Coosa. 
The  chief  of  Coosa  met  the  warrior  riding  in  a  chair,  supported  upon 
the  backs  of  several  of  his  people  in  great  state,  and  extended  to  him 
the  hospitalities  of  the  town.  He  even  invited  the  Spaniards  to  settle 
in  the  country,  professing  a  friendship  which  covered  and  concealed 
the  most  deadly  and  implacable  hostility.  From  Coosa  the  expedi- 
tion advanced  towards  the  Tallapoosa,  and  eventually  to  the  town 
of  Tallasse.  Crossing  the  Tallapoosa,  it  advanced  towards  the  resi- 
dence  of  the  chief,  Tuscaloosa,  whose  son  had  been  dispatched  to  invite 
De  Soto  into  his  extensive  dominions.  The  haughty  chief  received 
the  Spaniards  without  the  least  expression  of  admiration  or  surprise, 
though  with  apparent  cordiality.  His  speech  was  a  model  of  laconic 
eloquence,  and  the  interview  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
present  county  of  Montgomery.  The  expedition  reached  soon  ftfler 
the  banks  of  the  Alabama,  where  a  fatal  disease  broke  out  in  the 
camp,  which  is  said  to  have  been  avoided  by  those  who  used  in 
their  food  the  ashes  of  a  weed  recommended  by  the  Indians.  The 
Mobilian  chief  was  retained  in  a  condition  of  semi-captivity,  but  found 
means  with  his  leading  men  to  plot  the  destruction  of  the  party  of 
De  Soto,  which  had  reached  his  capital,  Matibilia,  (Mr.  Pickett  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Alabama,  at  a  place 
now  called  Choctaw  Bluffs,  about  twenty-five  miles  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Alabama  and  the  Tombigby.)  The  description  of  this 
town  is  interesting. 

"It  ptood  by  the  side  of  a  large  river,  upon  a  beautiful  plain;  and  con- 
sisted of  eighty  handsome  houses,  each  capacious  enough  to  contain  a  thou- 
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Mnd  men.  They  all  fronted  a  large  public  sqiaare.  They  were  encom* 
passed  by  a  high  wall,  made  of  immense  trunks  of  trees,  set  deep  in  the 
ground  and  close  together,  strengthened  with  cross-timbers,  and  with  large 
vines.  A  thick  mud  plaster,  resembling  handsome  masonry,  concealed  the 
wood  work ;  while  port  holes  were  abundant,  together  with  towers  capa- 
ble of  containing  eight  men  each,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  paces  apart  The 
eastern  and  western  gate  opened  into  the  town." 

At  this  place  the  savages  openly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  precipi- 
tated themselves  upon  De  Soto,  in  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  dis- 
flstroiis  battles  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history.  Ten  thousand 
Mobilians '  were  in  arms,  with  desperate  frenzy,  and  determined,  at 
one  blow,  to  annihilate  tJie  ranks  of  the  insolent  invaders  of  their 
soil.  Prodigies  of  valor  were  exhibited  upon  both  sides.  The  In- 
dians fought  in  the  streets  or  on  the  house-tops,  and  even  when 
hewed  down  in  fearful  numbers,  uttered  no  cry  for  quarter. 

"The  battle,  which  now  waxed  hotter  and  more  sanguinarv  than  ever, 
cannot  be  as  graphically  described  as  the  heroic  deeds  on  either  side  de- 
serve. Often  the  Indians  drove  the  troops  out  of  the  town,  and  as  often 
they  returned  with  increased  desperation.  Near  the  wall  lay  a  large  pool 
of  delicious  water,  fed  by  many  springs.  It  was  now  discolored  with 
blood.  Here  soldiers  fell  down  to  slake  the  intense  thirst  created  by  heat 
and  wounds;  and  those  who  were  able  rose  again,  and  once  more  pitched 
into  a  combat,  characteriased  by  the  most  revolting  destruction  of  human 
life.  For  some  time  the  young  females  joined  in  the  fight,  and  they  now 
contended,  side  by  side,  with  the  foremost  warriors,  shanng  the  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter.  Heated  with  excitement,  smarting  with  nis  wounds,  and 
provoked  with  the  unsubdued  fierceness  of  the  natives,  De  Soto  rushed  out 
alone  hj  the  gate,  threw  himself  into  his  saddle,  and  charged  the  town  ; 
calling,  in  a  loud  voice,  upon  "  Our  Lady  and  Santiago,'  he  forced  his 
charger  over  hundreds  of  fighting  men  and  women,  followed  by  the  brave 
Wuno  Tobar.  While  opening  lanes  through  the  savage  ranks,  and  sprink- 
ling his  tracks  with  blood,  he  rose,  on  one  occasion,  to  throw  his  lance  into 
a  gigantic  warrior ;  at  that  instant  a  powerful  winged  arrow  went  deep 
into  the  bottom  of  his  thigh.  Unable  to  extract  it  or  to  sit  in  his  saddle, 
he  continued  to  fight  until  the  end  of  the  battle,  standing  in  his  stirrups. 
Evenrwhere  that  mighty  son  of  Spain  now  gorged  upon  Alabama  blood. 
His  fearless  bounds  filled  the  boldest  soldiers  with  renewed  courage. 

"  At  length  the  houses  were  set  on  fire ;  and  the  wind  blew  the  smoke 
and  flames  in  all  directions,  adding  horror  to  the  scene.  The  flames  as- 
cended in  mighty  volume  I  The  sun  went  down,  hiding  himself  from  the 
awi^  sight  I    Manbilia  was  in  ruins,  and  her  inhabitants  destroyed  I" 

In  this  battle,  which  lasted  nine  hours,  eighty-two  Spaniards  were 
slain,  or  died  afterwards  from  wounds,  and  forty-five  horses  perished, 
an  irreparable  loss  in  their  condition.  The  camp  equipage,  baggage, 
clothes,  medicine,  books,  armor,  pearls,  flour  and  wine,  were  con- 
sumed in  the  fiame^  of  the  burning  town.  The  Mobilians  were  al- 
most entirely  annihilated,  their  slaiu  being  estimated,  in  one  account, 
St  2,500 ;  and  in  another,  at  11,000.  The  fate  of  the  chief,  Tusca- 
loosa, is  involved  in  doubt. 

De  Soto  had  been  expecting  the  vessels  of  Maldinado  to  arrive  at 
Pensaoola,  and  learned  at  Manbilia  that  they  had  actually  arrived. 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  knowledge  of  a  conspiracy  among 
some  of  the  leaders  in  the  oamp,  to  abandon  his  fortunes,  he  came  to 
the  sudden  and  desperate  resolution,  in  the  crippled  and  forlorn  con- 
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dition  of  his  followers,  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  shipping,  and  plung© 
again  into  the  forests  of  the  north.  With  daring  intrepidity 
he  braved  the  conspirators,  and  by  the  mastery  of  a  will  and 
an  intelligence,  bef<ire  which  the  proudest  of  them  were  accus- 
tomed to  bow,  he  defeated  their  schemes,  whilst  yet  only  in  the  bud. 
Thus  is  it  that  great  natures  rise  superior  to  every  fortune,  making 
man  and  the  elements  alike,  and  in  defiance  of  rebellious  inclina- 
tions, subservient  to  their  bidding.  Never  was  a  stronger  illustra- 
tion, than  that  of  the  heroic  De  Soto,  after  the  disasters  of  Manbilia, 
and  in  the  dense  and  almost  interminable  forests  of  Alabama ! 

Crossing  the  Warrior,  and  interrupted  by  daily  struggles  with 
powerful  parties  of  savages,  the  expedition  reached  the  Tombigby, 
near  the  county  of  Lowndes,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi.  The  chief 
of  Chickasa  met  them  here,  and  engaged  De  Soto  to  assist  him 
in  some  of  his  hostile  movements  against  a  neighboring  tribe. 
Quarrels  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians,  growing  out  of  the 
cruelty  and  oppressions  of  the  former  and  the  cupidity  of  the  latter, 
soon  led  to  a  general  outbreak,  and  an  engagement,  scarcely  less 
sanguinary  and  disastrous  in  its  effects  than  t£at  of  Manbilia. 

The  subsequent  fate  of  De  Soto  may  be  briefly  told.  After  the 
bloody  battle  of  Alabama,  which  was  on  the  Yazoo  River,  in  the 
county  of  Tallahatchie,  he  crossed  the  Mississippi,  being  the  first, 
except,  perhaps,  De  Vaca,  to  discover  its  waters — spent  a  year  in 
wanderings  through  Arkansas- — returning  to  the  Mississippi  at  the 
town  of  Guachaya,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  Kiver.  Here 
death  ended  the  chapter  of  his  misfortunes,  and  left  to  history  to 
emblazon  his  fame,  as  one  of  the  bravest  captains  and  most  extraor- 
dinary adventurers  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  He  sleeps  be- 
neath the  waters  of  that  great  river,  which  had  never  before  been 
disturbed  by  the  voices  of  civilized  man,  but  which  has  since  minis- 
tered to  the  wants  of  millions  and  millions  of  a  race  more  hardy, 
energetic  and  adventurous,  than  even  the  Spaniard  himself! 

"  With  smiling  lips,"  says  Mr.  Gayarre,  "  and  serene  brow,  he 
cheers  his  companions,  and  swears  them,  one  by  one,  to  bear  alle- 
giance, in  his  hands,  to  Muscoso  de  Alvarado,  whom  he  designated 
as  his  successor.  '  Union  and  perseverance,  my  friends,'  said  he,  *  as 
long  as  the  breath  of  life  animates  your  bodies.  Do  not  falter  in 
the  enterprise.  Spain  expects  a  richer  harvest  of  glory,  and  tiore 
ample  domains  from  her  children.'  These  are  his  last  words,  and 
then  he  dies.  Blest  be  the  soul  of  the  noble  knight,  and  of  the  true 
Christian  !  Rest  his  immortal  remains  in  peace  within  that  oaken 
trunk,  scooped  by  his  companions,  and  by  them  sunk  many  fathoms 
deep  in  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi !" 

The  aborigines  of  the  Southwest  and  of  Florida  are  considered  by 
Mr.  Pickett  as  having  one  common  character ;  and  he  has  furnished 
several  illustrations,  taken  from  the  engravings  in  the  work  of  Le 
Moyne.  They  wore  mantles  of  bark  and  flax  interwoven,  ornaments 
of  shell,  etc.,  and  in  their  towns  were  storehouses,  filled  with  gar- 
ments of  hemp,  feathers  of  every  hue,  deer,  panther,  martin,  and 
bear  skins,  packed  away  in  baskets.  They  strung  pearls  from  the 
rivers,  and  shells  around  their  arms,  necks  and  legs.    The  chie& 
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painted  their  skins  in  stripes,  or  punctured  with  needles  and  a  black- 
ened pigment.  Plumes  of  the  eagle  feather  adorned  the  head. 
Their  weapons  of  war,  in  addition  to  the  bow  and  arrow,  were 
shields  of  wood  or  hides,  wooden  spears  pointed  with  flint,  wooden 
swords  and  herculean  clubs.  The  declaration  of  war  was  made  by 
sticking  arrows  in  the  enemy's  roads  with  looks  of  hair  attached. 
The  chief,  surrounded  by  his  men,  raised  the  war  cry,  which  was 
answered  by  a  thousand  voices ;  he  implored  victory  from  the  sun, 
and  sprinkled  water,  in  emblem  of  the  enemy's  blood,  which  was 
soon  to  flow.  The  oracular  responses  of  the  people  were  invoked. 
The  wife  of  a  slain  warrior  might  only  marry  again  after  her  hair, 
which  she  had  cut  ofi*  and  sprinkled  over  his  grave,  had  attained  its 
usual  length. 

In  laying  out  a  town,  the  Indians  first  erected  a  mound,  on  which 
was  placed  the  house  of  the  chief  and  his  family.  At  the  foot  was  a 
square  fronted  by  the  residences  of  the  lesser  chiefs.  The  wigwams 
of  the  common  people  came  next  in  order,  etc.  The  houses  were  of 
timber,  covered  with  palm,  and  straw  or  reeds.  In  the  colder  lati- 
tudes, they  were  daubed  with  clay,  and  summer  and  winter  residences 
were  provided.  The  chief's  house  was  in  one  instance  120  feet  by 
40,  and  included  small  buildings  like  ofllices.  A  remarkable  temple 
was  found  upon  the  Savannah  River  at  the  present  Silver  BluflT.  The 
length  was  100  and  the  breadth  40  feet.  The  walls  were  proportion- 
ately high,  and  the  roof  covered  with  a  carpeting  of  split  cane.  Beau- 
tiful plumes,  shells  and  pearls,  were  suspended  On  the  inside.  The 
entrance  was  by  three  gales,  guarded  by  gigantic  and  threatening 
wooden  statues,  whilst  statues  of  men  and  women  were  arrayed 
around  the  hill.  By  the  walls  were  boxes  containing  the  remains  of 
dead  chie&.  Chests  of  valuable  pearls,  skins,  etc.,  were  arranged 
in  the  centre,  with  mantles  of  feathers,  etc.  In  a  storehoQse  near 
by  was  contained  copper  pikes,  bows,  arrows,  shields,  etc.,  and  other 
implements  of  warfare. 

The  Indians  planted  peas,  beans,  pumpkins,  com,  etc.  They 
made  cakes  of  persimmons,  and  dug  the  earth  with  fish  bones,  punc- 
turing it  with  canes  for  the  seed.  West  of  the  Mississippi  they 
made  fine  earthenware  and  salt.  Their  canoes  were  often  of  the 
nu)st  exouisite  workmanship  and  finish,  and  were  marshalled  into 
neets.  They  worshiped  the  'sun,  and  venerated  the  moon  and  cer- 
tain of  the  stars,  and  even  the  chief,  by  the  cruel  sacrifice  of  the  first 
bom  male  child.  The  doctor  cured  his  patient  by  sucking  out  the 
blood  and  spurting  it  into  a  bowl  from  which  nursing  women  were 
accustomed  to  drink,  if  the  subject  were  young  and  athletic  Some- 
times the  patient  was  smoked  with  tobacco  i^d  weeds  to  produce 
perspiration. 

Should  the  reader  desire  to  become  more  familiar  with  the  man 
ners  and  customs  of  the  southern  Indians,  and  more  especially  of  that 
extraordinary  people,  the  Natchez,  he  will  find  the  fullest  details  in 
the  work  of  Mr.  Uayarre,  to  which  we  refer  him.  The  third  lecturfe 
of  the  second  part  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  elo- 
quent, and  deeply  interesting  contributions  to  Indian  lustory  anywhere 
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to  be  met  vitL  Indeed,  we  have  often  deored  to  eztraot  it  entire 
in  our  pages. 

At  the  time  of  De  Soto,  Alabama  was  inhabited  hy  the  Coosas, 
Tallasses,  Mobilians  and  Choctaws.  Being  nearly  destroyed  by  his 
invasion,  their  places  were  filled  by  the  Muscogees  and  Alabamas, 
who  were  of  Mexican  origin,  and  were  driven  out  of  that  country  by 
Cortez.  Wandering  a  long  time  in  the  wilderness,  the  Muscogees 
reached  at  last  and  settled  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  almost  to 
the  Wabash.  They  had  previously  met  and  vanquished  the  Ali^ 
bamas,  driving  them  to  the  Yazoo,  whence  they  again  drove  them 
to  the  shores  of  the  Alabama,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Coosa  and 
the  Tallapoosa.  Further  pressed  by  the  warlike  Muscogees,  the 
unfortunate  Alabamas  were  dispersed  a  third  time,  and  sought  an 
asylum  among  the  Choctaws  and  other  tribes,  whilst  the  Muscogees 
overspread  Greorgia  to  the  banks  of  the  Savannah.  Receiving  at  last 
into  their  bosom  the  relics  of  the  Alabamas,  the  Tookabatdies,  the 
Tuskegees,  who  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  forks  of  the  Coosa  and 
the  Tallapoosa,  the  Ozeallies,  the  lichees,  and  fugitives  of  the 
Natchez,  after  the  terrible  massacre  of  the  French,  the  Muscogee 
confederacy  increased  in  strength  and  power  until  it  became  the 
most  formidable  in  all  the  country,  receiving  the  name  of  Cresk, 
from  the  number  of  beautiful  rivers  and  streams  meandering  through 
its  limits. 

The  authorities  relied  upon  by  Mr.  Pickett  for  this  Indian  history 
are  the  work  of  Le  Clerc  Milfort,  who  long  lived  among  the  Creeks, 
having  married  the  sister  of  McGillivray,  their  great  chieflain ;  the 
work  of  Hawkins ;  Adair's  History  of  the  Indians;  the  Notes  of  Mr. 
Compere,  a  Missionary  among  the  Creeks ;  several  old  manuscripts 
and  conversations  with  old  settlers  and  traders.  The  Big  Warrior, 
in  1822,  confirmed  the  accounts  to  Mr.  Compere :  ''  My  ancestors 
were  a  mighty  people.  After  they  reached  the  waters  of  the  Ala- 
bama, and  took  possession  of  the  country,  they  went  further — con- 
quered the  tribes  upon  the  Chattahoochie,  and  upon  all  the  rivers 
from  thence  to  the  Savannah — yes,  and  even  whipped  the  Indians 
then  living  in  the  territory  of  South  Carolina,  and  wrested  much  of 
their  country  from  them." 

We  have  only  space  to  note  a  few  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Creel^^ 
Before  the  consummation  of  marriage,  it  was  necessary  that  the  hus- 
band should  have  built  a  house,  produced  and  gathered  a  crop,  made 
a  hunt  and  brought  home  game,  and  tendered  the  whole  to  Uie  girl ; 
a  good  rule,  which  our  civilized  race  might  very  well  adopt.  Di- 
vorce was  ad  libitunij  and  both  could  marry  again,  though  the  woman 
only  after  the  green  com  dance  was  over.  Marriage  gave  no  right 
over  the  possessions  of  the  wife,  or  the  children  she  might  have. 
Adultery  was  punished  with  many  stripes,  whoever  was  the  guilty 
party,  the  friends  inflicting  them,  also  cutting  off  the  ears,  nose,  etc., 
and  tearing  out  the  woman's  hair.  When  Bartram  visited  the  na- 
tion in  I'HT,  he  found  fifty  towns,  containing  11,000  inhabitants, 
the  Muscogee  being  the  national  tongue.  The  general  council  was 
always  held  in  the  principal  town,  and  was  held  annually,  thou^ 
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9Beh  town  had  its  separate  legislative  system,  like  the  federal  system 
under  which  we  live.  The  walls  of  the  public  buildings  were  daubed 
with  rude  paintings  and  sculptures,  which  were  as  significant  as  writ- 
ing. The  green  com  dance,  a  great  national  festival,  is  minutely  de» 
scribed  by  Col.  Hawkins,  whom  Mr.  Pickett  copies  at  length.  The 
martial  arrangements  of  the  Creeks  were  peculiar.  The  great  chief, 
on  the  opening  of  war,  stuck  up  in  public  places  a  partly  red  stick, 
and  sent  to  each  subordinate  as  many  pieces  of  sticks  as  days  thai 
must  elapse  before  his  presenting  himself  for  service.  These  latter 
called  up  the  warriors  with  the  drum,  informed  them  of  the  rallying 
place,  and  the  combatants  were  chosen  from  those  who  were  the 
first  to  arrive,  it  being  some  disgrace  to  arrive  too  late,  to  fill  up  the 
required  number,  'fiie  warriors  then  took  the  "  medicine  of  war," 
and  were  supplied  by  their  wives  with  little  bags  of  parched  com, 
two  ounces  being  sufficient  to  make  a  quart  of  broth,  and  satisfy  a 
man  for  twenty-four  hours.  This  medicine  of  war  was  a  liquor  sup- 
posed to  possess  a  virtue  in  guarding  the  drinker  from  all  dangers. 
The  "  great  medicine"  secured  entire  invulnerability,  whilst  the  "  lit- 
tle medicine"  only  diminished  the  extent  of  danger.  Being  purga- 
tives,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  some  slight  effect  in  lessen- 
ing the  danger  of  wounds.  In  their  marches,  each  warrior  placed  his 
foot  in  the  print  of  the  warrior  before  him,  so  as  to  conceal  a  know- 
ledge of  their  numbers,  and  the  last  of  the  party  carefully  concealed 
even  that  print. 

Col.  Pickett  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  Choctaws, 
Qiickasas  and  Cherokees.  The  two  former  were  descended  from 
the  Chickemicaws,  early  emigrants  from  Mexico,  (according  to  Adair,) 
who  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  inhabited  the  regions  of  the  Yazoo, 
the  Tombigbee  and  the  Alabama.  This  account  of  their  origin  the 
Choctaws  had  lost,  believing  they  had  emerged  originally  from  a 
big  hole  in  a  great  mound  on  the  road  from  St.  Stephens,  in  Ala^ 
bama,  to  Jackson,  Mississippi.  The  Cherokees  were  original  settlers 
of  Vii^nia  and  Carolina,  and  can  be  traced  no  further,  having  been 
driven  westward  by  the  wjiites. 

Various  relics  of  the  aborigines  still  exist  upon  the  soil  of  Alabama. 
The  mounds,  though  attributed  by  some  to  an  origin  anterior  to 
that  of  the  Indians,  our  author  thinks  are  clearly  the  work  of  their 
hands.  It  is  known  positively  that  the  Natchez  constmcted  them  as 
late  as  1730.  In  Alabama  they  are  found  upon  the  Tennessee, 
Coosa,  Tallapoosa,  Alabama,  Cahaba,  Warrior,  and  Tombigby 
rivers ;  and'  upon  beins  opened,  are  found  to  contain  bones,  stone 
ornaments,  pottery,  and  sometimes  copper  and  silver  ornaments, 
layers  of  diarcoal,  ashes,  etc.  The  practice  of  erecting  a  tumulus 
or  mound  over  the  dead  has  been  common  to  most  countries.  In 
some  cases,  piles  of  stones  were  adopted  instead,  which  perhaps 
accounts  for  their  appearance  in  many  parts  of  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
The  ditches  which  have  been  discovered  at  Cahaba,  at  the  falls  of 
Little  River,  etc.,  are  also  thought  by  Mr.  Pickett  to  be  of  Indian 
origin,  contrary  to  the  general  belief  of  writers,  and  intended  for  pur- 
poses of  defence.     He  thinks,  at  Cahaba  there  existed  an  Indian 
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establishment,  fortified  with  palisades,  and  that  the  ditoh  was  cut 
around  them.  The  ditch  at  Talladega  Springs,  which  formerly  had  trees  . 
growing  in  it,  surrounds  an  elevation  of  many  acres,  embracing  a 
beautiful  gushing  spring.  At  Little  River  are  four  or  five  small 
caves  which  have  been  called  *'  De  Soto's  Rock  Houses,"  from  the 
&ct  that  they  exhibit  the  marks  of  intelligent  occupation.  The  walla 
have  been  smoothed  by  the  hands  of  man.  We  give  the  language 
of  the  author : 

"It  was  doubtless  a  stron?  Indian  fortification,  and  long  used  as  a  safe 
retreat  when  the  valleys  below  were  overrun  with  a  victorious  enemy. 
The  walls  were  black  with  smoke,  and  everything  about  them  bears  evi- 
dence of  constant  occupation  for  years.  These  caves,  or  rock-houses,  con- 
stituted a  most  admirable  defence,  especially  with  the  assistance  of  the 
walls  at  the  head  of  the  peninsula.     In  order  to  get  into  tb^  first  cave,  a 

Ssrson  has  to  psss  along  a  rock  passage,  wide  enough  only  16r  one  man. 
elow  him,  on  his  right,  is  the  awful  precipice,  and  on  his  left  the  rock 
wall,  reaching  ten  feet  above  his  head.  A  few  persons  in  the  first  rock- 
house  with  swords  and  spears  could  keep  oflf  an  army  of  one  thousand 
men ;  for  only  one  assailant  being  able  to  approach  at  a  time,  could  be  easily 
dispatched  and  tumbled  down  the  abyss  below.  In  regard  to  the  inner 
walls  of  the  ditches,  the  author  saw  no  cement  among  the  rocks,  although 
he  had  heard  that  that  ingredient  (never  used  by  Indians)  was  to  be  found 
there." 

The  cuttings  upon  rocks,  etc.,  seen  in  various  parts  of  Alabama, 
the  author  attributes  also  to  the  Indians,  who  used  the  pieces  for  the 
fabrication  of  pipes,  mortars,  bowls,  etc.  These  cuttings  are  espe- 
cially noticeable  near  the  Tallapoosa  River,  and  Ely  ton,  in  the  county 
of  Jefferson.  We  shall  not  undertake  to  decide  such  antiquarian 
questions,  but  leave  the  reader  to  work  them  out  with  the  volume  of 
Squier  before  him,  which  Mr.  Pickett  appears  to  have  freely  con- 
sulted. 

We  come  now  to  the  period  when  the  French  began  to  occupy 
Alabama.  Bienville,  who  is,  in  truth,  the  father  of  Louisiana,  and 
should  have  a  monument  at  the  mouth  of  its  great  river,  departed 
with  a  force  from  Dauphin  Island,  sailed  up  the  bay  of  Mobile,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  Dog  River  commenced  to  build  a  fort,  warehouse, 
and  other  buildings.  This  was  in  1702,  and  seventeen  years  before 
the  founding  of  New-Orleans !  The  site  of  Mobile  was,  however, 
removed  nine  years  later  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile  River,  higher 
up  the  Alabama,  where  it  now  stands. 

"  The  high  floods  having  inundated  the  settlements  around  Fort  St  Louis 
de  Mobile,  Bienville  determined  to  place  his  people  upon  more  elevated 
ground.  All  the  inhabitants,  except  the  garrison  of  the  fort,  removed  upon 
the  Mobile  River,  where,  upon  the  site  of  the  present  beautiful  and  wealthy 
commercial  emporium  of  Alabama,  they  established  themselves.  Here 
Bienville  built  a  new  wooden  fort,  which,  in  a  few  years,  was  destroyed,  to 

Sve  place  to  an  extensive  fortress  of  brick,  called,  in  French  times.  Fort 
3nde,  and  in  English  and  Spanish  times,  Fort  Charlotte.  The  seat  of  go- 
vern racut  was  permanently  fixed  here,  and  the  leading  characters  of  the 
colonv  made  Mobile  their  head-quarters.  Only  a  small  garrison  was  left  at 
the  old  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Dog  River,  which,  however,  continued 
to  guard  that  point  for  several  years  an.er  this  period." 
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Hie  Carolina  and  Virginia  traders  began  now  to  penetrate  the 
western  wilds,  much  to  the  annoyance  and  jealousy  both  of  the 
Spanish  and  French.  Upon  the  backs  of  packhorses  they  carried 
from  Charleston  stores  of  goods,  "  over  creeks  without  bridges,  rivers 
without  ferries,  and  woods  pathless  and  pregnant  with  many 
dangers,"  opening  them  upon  the  Coosa  and  TaUapoosa.  To  stop 
^ese  interferences,  Bienville  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  locate  a  fort 
upon  the  Alabama.  Passing  the  towns  of  Selma  and  Autauga,  his 
boats  were  moored  at  the  town  of  Coosawda.  The  fort  was  located 
atTuskeegee,  a  most  favorable  position;  and  the  cannon  which 
guarded  it  have  become  a  subject  of  curious  history.  Afler  remain- 
ing in  position  fifty  years,  they  were  spiked  and  abandoned  with  the 
fortress.  During  the  English  possession  of  Alabama,  the  cannon 
remained  at  Fort  Toulouse,  though  the  fort  was  sufiered  to  fall  into 
decay.  Some  blacksmiths  among  the  Creeks  removed  the  spikes, 
and  the  pieces  were  then  used  by  the  Indians  for  holiday  amuse, 
ments.  On  the  settlement  of  Montgomery,  the  inhabitants  brought 
down  from  Fort  Toulouse,  then  called  Jackson,  some  of  these  pieces 
to  be  used  upon  festivals,  in  which  service  they  were  in  due  time 
burst.  A  fragment  stands  now  at  Pollard's  Corner,  in  Montgomery. 
One  of  the  cannon  still  exists  at  Rockford,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
others  are  in  the  bed  of  the  river  opposite  the  fort.  The  reflections 
which  are  made  by  Mr.  Pickett  upon  the  labors  of  Bienville  among 
the  savages,  we  think,  detract  from,  rather  than  add  to,  the  dignity 
of  the  narrative. 

Passing  over  the  numerous  Indian  wars  of  the  colonists,  and  their 
contests  with  the  Spaniards,  including  the  whole  period  of  the  char- 
ter of  Crozat  and  the  "  Mississippi  Company,"  noticing  onl  v  the  arrival 
at  Mobile,  loaded  with  African  slaves,  of  three  French  ships  of  war, 
(1721,)  we  arrive  at  a  point  when  the  disasters  of  the  colony  forced 
the  abandonment  of  both  Mobile  and  Biloxi,  and  produced  the  most 
terrible  sufferings  and  mutinies  at  the  post  upon  the  Coosa.  We 
also  hurry  over  the  chapter  upon  the  Natchez  massacre,  which,  in 
common  with  Mr.  Grayarre,  the  author  treats  with  great  clearness 
and  elaboration,  adopting  almost  entirely  the  letter  of  Father  Petit, 
published  among  the  letters  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  work  of  the  Bev. 
Ingraham  Kip,  of  New- York. 

Chapters  seven  and  eight  of  the  history  of  Alabama  treats  of  the 
English  in  Georgia,  and  of  the  daring  scheme  of  a  Jesuit  named 
Priber,  who  traveled  extensively  among  the  Indians,  gaining  every- 
where their  confidence,  and  who  pretended  to  have  in  view  a  confeder- 
ation of  all  the  southern  Indians,  for  purposes  of  industry,  civiliza- 
tion and  freedom  from  the  European  yoke.  Being  arrested,  he  died 
in  prison  at  Frederika.  Dr.  Stevens,  iii  his  history  of  Georgia, 
describes  him  as  *'  a  thorough  Jesuit,  an  accomplished  linguist,  a 
deep  tactician,  &r-sighted  in  his  plans,  and  far-reaching  in  his  ex- 
pedients." 

Referring  to  the  failure  of  the  French  expeditions  against  the 
Chickasaws,  those  early  natives  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Pickett  takes 
occasion  to  compliment  their  gallantry,  and  to  urge  upon  the  rising 
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generation  of  the  state,  an  imitation  of  their  example,  in  the  main' 
tenanee  of  their  rights  and  their  libertiee.  We  give  the  passage  entire, 
p.  352  : 

"The  Chickasaws  have  never  been  conquered.  They  conld  not  be  de- 
feated byDe  Soto,  with  his  Spanish  army,  in  1541*  by  Bienville,  and  his 
French  army,  and  southern  Indians,  in  1736 ;  by  D'Artac;uette,  with  his 
French  army,  and  northern  Indians ;  by  Marquis  De  Vaum'eueil,  with  his 
French  troops  andChoctaws,'in  1752 ;  nor  by  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Kick- 
apoos,  Shawnees  and  Choctaws,  who  continually  waged  war  against  them. 
"No  I  they  were  the  '  bravest  of  the  brave  ;*  and  even  when  they  emigrated 
to  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  not  many  years  ago,  they  soon  subdued  some 
tribes  who  attacked  them  in  that  quarter. 

*^  Young  men  of  northwestern  Alabama  and  northeastern  Mississippi,  re- 
member that  the  bravest  race  that  ever  lived,  once  occupied  the  countrr 
which  you  now  inhabitr— once  fished  in  your  streams,  and  chased  the  elk 
over  your  vast  plains  I  Remember,  that  whenever  that  soil  which  you  now 
tread  was  pressed  by  the  feet  of  foes,  it  was  not  only  bravely  defended,  but 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  the  invader.  Will  you  ever  disgrace  that  soil 
and  the  memory  of  its  first  occupants,  by  submitting  to  injustice  and  op- 
pression, and  finally  to  invasion?  We  unhesitatingly  give  the  answer  for 
you — No,  never  I 

The  first  yolume  of  Mr.  Pickett,  and  here  we  shall  have  to  divide 
our  subject,  to  be  resumed  in  the  next  number,  concludes  with  the 
delivery  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama  to  the  English,  under  the  treaty  of 
1763,  and  with  some  account  of  the  expedition  of  Bossu  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  A  single  extract  furnishes  a  contrast  between 
Alabama  as  we  find  it,  and  the  wilderness  out  of  which  it  has  been 
80  soon  created  : 

"Not  only  were  the  Creeks  and  Alabamas  at  peace  with  other  nations 
at  this  time,  but  gave  evidences  of  warm  and  generous  hospitality.  They 
thronged  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  now  meanders  along  the  counties  of 
Autauga,  Montgomery,  Dallas  and  Lowndes,  and  as  Bossu  slowly  made  his 
way  up  the  beautiful  stream,  greeted  him  with  friendly  salutations,  ofiered 
him  provisions,  such  as  breaid,  roasted  turkeys,  boiled  venison,  pancakes 
baked  with  nut  oil,  and  deer  tongues,  to^tner  with  baskets  full  of 
eggs  of  the  fowl  and  turtle.  The  Great  Spirit  had  blessed  them  with  a 
magnificent  river,  abounding  in  fish;  with  dejicious  and  cool  fountains 
gushing  out  from  the  foot  of  the  hills ;  with  rich  lands,  that  produced 
without  cultivation,  and  with  vast  forests,  abounding  in  game  of  every 
description.  But  now  the  whole  scene  is  changed.  The  country  is  no 
longer  hklf  so  beautiful;  the  waters  of  Alabama  begin  to  be  discolored; 
the  forests  have  been  cut  down;  steamers  have  destroyed  the  finny 
race ;  deer  bound  not  over  the  plain  ;  the  sluggish  bear  has  ceased  to  roam 
through  the  swamps  ;  the  bloody  panther  does  not  spring  upon  his  prey  ; 
wolves  have  ceased  to  howl  upon  the  hills ;  birds  cannot  be  seen  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees  ;  graceful  warriors  guide  no  longer  their  canoes,  and 
beautiful  squaws  loiter  not  upon  the  plain,  nor  pick  the  delicious  berries. 
Now,  vast  fields  of  cotton,  noisy  steamers,  huge  raf^  of  lumber,  towns 
reared  for  business,  disagreeable  corporation  laws,  harassing  courts  of 
justice,  mills,  factories,  and  everything  else  that  is  calculated  to  destroy  the 
beauty  of  a  country,  and  to  rob  man  of  his  quiet  and  native  independence, 
present  themselves  to  our  view. 

"The  heart  yearns  to  behold  once  more  such  a  country  as  Alabama  was, 
the  first  time  we  saw  it,  when  a  boy.  But  where  can  we  now  go,  that  we 
shall  not  find  the  busy  American,  with  keen  desire  to  destroy  everything 
which  nature  has  made  lovely?" 
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DEPABTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

1.— THK  HOG  BUSENES8  OF  THE  WEST. 

Wb  are  indebted  to  the  Cincinnati  Prices  Current  and  to  Mr.  Ciat's  valuable 
work,  entitled  **  Cincinnati  in  1861/'  for  the  following  statistice  of  this  most 
important  western  crop,  which  will  interest  our  readers  eveiywhere.  The 
figures  show  that  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  other  places  in  this  particular, 
and  we  speak  it  deferentially,  the  palm,  after  all,  will  have  to  be  accorded  to 
Cincinnati,  of  being,  beyond  comparison,  in  that  sense  only  in  which  it  is  no 
discredit,  the  most  hoggish  plai^  in  all  the  West. 

Mr.  Cist  says,  that  Cincmnati  is  the  principal  pork  maricet  in  the  United 
States,  and  without  even  the  exception  of  Cork  and  Belfast,  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  business  dates  baek  S6  years,  but  has  only  been  important  since 
1833. 

HOOS  KILLED  IN  THI  WEST. 

1850-'5I.  184»-'50. 

Ohio,  exclusive  of  Cincinnati 64,027 152,900 

Indiana 329,549 380,174 

Kentucky 206,414 201,000 

Cumberland  Valley 30,000 40,000 

Cincinnati 310,000 401,735 


938,990  1,175,809 

038,990 


236,819 
Deduct  10  per  cent,  for  light  weight 93,890 

Total  deficiency 142,920 

COMPARISON  OP  THB  NUHBBK  OP  HOOS  DRIVEN  SOUTH  PROM  XBNTnCKY  AND 
TENNESSEE. 

1849-*50.  1850-»51. 

Through  Cumberland  Gap 43,000 .^1,000 

Through  Asheville,  N.  C,  embracing 
Tennessee  hogs 81,000 40,000 


124,000  61,000 

61,000 


Deficiency 63,000 

To  which  add  deficiency  in  weight 6,300 

Total 69,300  hogs. 

PACXUCO  OP  LOWER  KRNTOCKT  AND  TENNESSEE  AND  XENTUCKT  RIVER. 

1849-'S0.  1650^1. 

Bowling  Oreen  and  vicinity 16,000 9,000 

ClarksviUe 16,000 6,000 

Canton 6,271 1,700 

Nashville,  Tenn 13,476 5,382 

Gallatin,  Tenn , 6,800 895 

Woodsonville,  Ky 4,000 1,000 

Owensboro,  Ky 3,600 none. 

Brandenburgh 2,100 600 

Rock  Haven , 5,300 1,300 

Salt  River,  in  flatboats 6,000 1,200 

On  Kentucky  River 15,000 7,000 


91,447  34,077 

34,077 


Deficiency 67,370 

To  which  add  deficient  weight  of  fully 

22  lbs.  per  hog,  equal  to  (hogs)..,    3,950 
Total  deficiency 61,320  hogs. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Deficiency  in  hogrg  driven 69,300 

Deficiency  in  hogs  packed  in  Lower  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 

and  on  Tennessee  River 61,320 

Deficiency  in  weight  around  the  falls  equal  to............  1,1 80 

Total  deficiency  in  hogs 131,800 

Deficiency  in  barrels  of  pork  around  the  falls 1«706 

Deficiency  in  pounds  of  lard  around  the  falls 519,227 

Equal  in  barrels  to 2,360 

PORK  PACKING  IN  KENTUCKY  AND  TBNNBSSBS. 

The  Louisyille  Courier  of  the  23d  instant  says  :  We  subjoin  the  foUowinff 
statistics  in  regard  to  the  product  of  the  hog,  which  have  been  accurately  and 
carefully  compiled  from  authentic  sources,  and  will  prove  serviceable  to  the 
mercantile  community.  It  gives  the  exact  number  of  nogs  slaughtered  around 
Louisville  for  the  last  two  years  ;  also,  the  actual  weight  of  hogs,  the  weight  of 
lard,  and  the  quantities  of  pork  made ;  together  with  the  deficiencies  and  gains, 
here  and  elsewhere.  The  list  embraces  full  returns  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee^ 
and  the  ho^s  driven  South,  and  shows  a  total  deficiency  of  131,800  hogs  this 
season.    This  table  will  be  valuable  for  future  references : 

PACKERS.  Hogi  Asfgregate  Aggrente       No.ofbb1a. 

1849>^0.  BUughter'd.  Weight,  (lbs.)        Weight  of  Lard.       Pork. 

Adams  &  Co 41,646 8,852,398 1,732,210 19,766 

A.  S.  White  &  Co 34,017 6,494,040 1,360,680 12,984 

Huffman,  Maxcy&  Co.... 30,363 6,772,288 775,919 10,863 

M.  D.Walker 36,600 6,831,000 1,479,213 18,820 

McDonald&Day 11,000 2,068,000 362,000 2,816 

Clifton,  Atkinson  &  Co... 26,680 6,200,000 626,000 8,200 

R.  Ernst none 496,000 none 

Bailey none 1,226,000 164,000 none 

Total 179, 106  36,442,726  6,974,022  68,437 

1850-'5l. 

Jackson,  Owsley  &  Co... .41,762 8,066,016 1.484,236 14,439 

A.  S.  White  &  Co'. 31,773 6,636,900 1,048,409 10,962 

Huffman,  Maxcy  &  Co.  _ . .  24,600 4,668,238 686,986 8,767 

W.  Jarvis&Co 26,691 4,878,349 976,179 9,102 

Brannin,  Bacon  &  Co 27,550 6,219,760 927,669 9,641 

Clifton,  Atkinson  &  Co...  .26,178 4,667,960 663,816 8,360 

McDonald  &Day 13,370 2,366,490 361,000 3,681 

Key&Garncr 6,600 962,600 147,600 1,900 

R.  Ernst none 370,000 none 


Total 196,414  36,246, 182  6,464,796  66,732 

We  extract  the  following  entire  from  Mr.  Cist's  work  : 

BOO  BUSINESS  OP  CINCINNATI. 

Tear.  No.orHogf.  Year.  No.  ofHog>.  Year.         No.  of  Hogs. 

1833 86,000  1840 96,000  1847 260,000 

1834 123,000  1841 160,000  1848 498,160 

1836 162,000  1842 220,000  1849 310,000 

1836 123,000  1843 260,000  1860 401,756 

1837 103,000  1844 240,000  1861 324,629 

1838 :  182,000  1846 213,000  

1839 199,000  1846 287,000  
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Hoft  packed     PeroaoL  Hogs  packed  Percent 

Tear.  in  Ohio.  ia  Cin'tL  Year.  in  Ohio.  in  Cin'tL 

1844 560,000 43  1848 742,213 66 

1845 450,000 47  1849 600,316 71 

1846 426,000 68  1860 663,645 80 

1847 326,000 70  1861 388,666 80 

"The  hogs  raised  for  this  market,  are  generally  a  cross  of  Iri$hj  OrazieTf  Bit- 
Jield^  Berkshire^  J2«et«ta,  and  China^  in  such  proportions  as  to  unite  the  qualifi- 
cations of  size,  tendency  to  fat,  and  beauty  of  shape  to  the  hams. 
I  "  The  slaughter  houses  of  Cincinnati  are  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  are  ten 
in  number,  and  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  each  in  extent,  the  frames 
I  bein^  boarded  up  with  moveable  lattice-work  at  the  sides,  which  is  kept  open  to 
admit  air,  in  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  is  shut  up  during  the  intense  cold, 
which  occasionally  attends  the  packing  season,  so  that  hogs  shall  not  be  frozen  (] 
•o  stiff  that  they  cannot  be  cut  up  to  advantage.  These  establishments  employ, 
each,  as  high  as  one  hundred  hands,  selected  for  this  business,  which  requires  a 
degree  of  strength  and  activity  that  always  commands  high  wages. 

*'  The  slaughteiers  formerly  got  the  gut  fat  for  the  whole  of  the  labor  thus 
described,  wagoning  the  hogs  more  uian  a  mile  to  the  pork  houses,  free  of 
expense  to  the  owners.  Every  year,  however,  enhances  the  value  of  the  per- 
quisites, such  as  the  fat,  heart,  liver,  &c.,  for  food ;  and  the  hoofs,  hair,  and 
other  parts  for  manufacturing  purposes.  For  the  last  two  years,  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  cents  per  hog  have  been  paid  as  a  bonus  for  the  privilege  of  killing. 

"  The  hauling  of  hogs  from  the  slaughter  house  to  the  packers,  is  itself  a  large 
business,  emplo3ring  raU  fifty  of  the  largest  class  of  wagons,  each  loading  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  ten  hogs  at  a  load. 

"  The  hoffs  are  taken  into  the  pork  houses  from  the  wagons  and  piled  up  in 
rows  as  hign  as  possible.  These  piles  are  generally  close  to  the  scales.  Another 
set  of  haniu  carry  them  to  the  scales,  where  they  are  usually  weighed  singly, 
for  the  advantage  of  the  draught.  They  are  taken  hence  to  the  blocks,  where 
the  head  and  feet  are  first  struck  off,  no  blow  needing  its  repetition.  The  hog 
is  then  cloven  into  three  parts,  separating  the  ham  and  shoulder  ends  from  the 
middle.  These  are  again  divided  mto  single  hams,  shoulders  and  sides.  The 
leaf  lard  is  then  torn  out,  and  every  piece  distributed  with  the  exactness  and 
regularity  of  machinery,  to  its  appropriate  pile.  The  tender-loins,  usually  two 
pounds  to  the  hog,  after  affording  supplies  to  families,  who  consume  probably 
one-half  of  the  product,  are  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of  sausages. 

**  The  hog,  thus  cut  up  into  shoulders,  hams  and  middlings,  undergoes  further 
,  trimming  to  get  the  first  two  articles  in  proper  shape.  The  size  of  the  hams 
and  shoulders  varies  with  their  appropriate  markets,  and  with  the  price  of  lard, 
whi^  when  high,  tempts  the  pork  packer  to  trim  very  close,  and,  indeed,  to 
render  the  entire  shoulder  into  lard.  If  the  pork  is  intended  to  be  shipped  off 
in  bulk,  or  for  the  smoke  house,  it  is  piled  up  in  vast  masses,  covered  with  fine 
«alt  in  the  proportion  of  fifty  pounds  of  salt  to  two  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
meat.  If  otherwise,  the  meat  is  packed  away  in  barrels  with  coarse  and  fine 
salt  in  due  proportions— >no  more  of  the  latter  being  employed  than  the  meat 
will  require  for  immediate  absorption,  and  the  coarse  salt  remaining  in  the  bar- 
rel to  renew  the  pickle,  whose  strength  is  withdrawn  by  the  meat,  in  process  of 
time. 

"  The  different  classes  of  cured  pork,  packed  in  barrels,  are  made  up  of  the 
different  sizes  and  conditions  of  hogs— the  finest  and  fattest  making  clear 
and  mess  pork,  while  the  residue  is  put  up  into  prime  pork  or  bacon.  The 
inspection  laws  require  that  clear  pork  shall  be  put  up  of  the  sides,  with  the 
ribi  out.  It  takes  the  largest  class  of  hogs  to  receive  this  brand.  Mess  pork-— 
all  sides,  with  two  rumps  to  the  barrel.  For  prime — ^pork  of  lighter  weight  will 
suffice.  Two  shoulders,  two  jowls,  and  sides  enough  to  fill  the  barrel,  make 
the  contents.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  meat  is  required  by  the  inspector,  but 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds,  packed  here,  it  is  ascertained,  will  weigh 
out  more  than  the  former  quantity  in  the  eastern  or  southern  markets. 

"  The  mess  pork  is  used  for  the  commercial  marine,  and  the  United  States 
nftvy.    This  last  class,  again,  is  put  up  somewhat  differently,  by  specifications 
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made  out  for  the  porpoee.  The  prime  is  packed  for  ship  uie  and  the  southern 
markets.  The  clear  pork  goes  out  to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries.  The  New 
Englanders,  in  the  line  of  pickled  pork,  buy  nothing  short  of  the  best. 

"  Bulk  pork  is  that  which  is  intended  for  immediate  use  or  for  smoking.  The 
former  class  is  sent  off  in  flatboats  for  the  lower  Mississippi.  It  forms  no  im- 
portant element  of  the  whole,  the  great  mass  being  sent  into  the  smoke-houses, 
each  of  which  will  cure  a  hundred  and  seventy -five  thousand  to  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  at  a  time.  Here  the  bacon,  as  far  as  possible,  is  kept  until  it 
is  actually  wanted  for  shipment,  when  it  is  packed  in  hogsheads  containing  from 
eight  hundred  to  nine  hundred  pounds,  the  hams,  sides,  and  shoulders  put  up 
each  by  themselves.  The  bacon  is  sold  to  the  iron  manufacturing  regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio — to  the  fisheries  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  and  to  the  coast  or  Mississippi  region  above  New-Orleans.  Large 
quantities  are  disposed  of,  also,  for  the  consumption  of  the  Atlantic  cities. 
Flatboats  leave  here  about  the  first  of  July,  and  they  all  takedown  more  or  less 
bacon  for  the  coast  trade. 

**  Of  five  hundred  thousand  hoffs  cut  up  here  during  that  season,  the  product, 
in  the  manufactured  article,  will  be  : 

Barrels  of  pork 180,000 

Pounds  of  bacon 25,000,000 

lard 16,600,000 

**  These  are  the  products,  thus  far,  of  the  pork  houses^  operations  alone  That 
is  to  say,  the  articles  thus  referred  to,  are  put  up  in  these  establishments,  from 
the  hams,  shoulders,  sides,  leaf  lard,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  jowls— the  resi- 
due of  the  carcasses,  which  are  taken  to  the  pork-houses,  being  left  to  enter 
elsewhere  into  other  departments  of  manufacture.  The  relative  proportions,  in 
weight  of  bacon  and  lard,  rest  upon  contingencies.  An  unexpected  demand  and 
advance  in  price  of  lard  would  greatly  reduce  the  disparity,  if  not  invert  the 
proportion  of  these  two  articles.  A  change  in  the  prospects  of  the  value  of 
pickled  pork,  during  the  progress  of  packing,  would  also  reduce  or  increase  the 
proportion  of  barreled  pork  to  the  bacon  and  lard. 

**  The  lard  made  here  is  exported  in  packages  for  the  Havana  market,  where, 
besides  being  extensively  used,  as  in  the  United  States,  for  cooking,  it  answers 
the  purpose  to  which  butter  is  applied  in  this  country.  It  is  shipped  to  the 
Atlantic  markets,  also,  for  local  use,  as  well  as  for  export  to  England  and  France, 
either  in  the  shape  it  leaves  this  market,  or  in  lard  oU ;  large  quantities  of  which 
are  manufactured  at  the  east. 

**  There  is  one  establishment  here,  which,  beside  putting  up  hams,  &c.,  ex- 
tensively, is  engaged  in  extracting  the  grease  from  the  rest  of  the  hog.  Its 
operations  have  reached,  in  one  season,  as  high  as  thirty-six  thousand  hogs.  It  has 
seven  large  circular  tanks — six  of  capacity  to  hold  each  fifteen  thousand  pounds, 
and  one  to  hold  six  thousand  pounds — all  gross.  These  receive  the  entire  car- 
cass, with  the  exception  of  the  hams,  and  the  mass  is  subjected  to  steam 
process,  under  a  pressure  of  seventy  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  the  effect  of 
which  operation  is  to  reduce  the  whole  to  one  consistence,  and  every  bone  to 
powder.  The  fat  is  drawn  off  by  cocks,  and  the  residuum,  a  mere  earthy  sub- 
stance, as  far  as  made  use  of,  is  taken  away  for  manure.  Beside  the  hogs  which 
reach  this  factory  in  entire  carcasses,  the  great  mass  of  heads,  ribs,  back-bones, 
feet,  and  other  trimmings  of  the  hog,  cut  up  at  different  pork-houses,  are  sub- 
jected to  the  same  proeoss,  in  order  to  extract  every  particle  of  grease.  This 
concern  alone  turned  out,  the  season  referred  to,  three  millions  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  lard,  five-sixths  of  which  was  No.  I.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  purity  and  beauty  of  this  lard,  which  is  refined  as  well  as  made  under  steam 
processes.  Six  hundred  hogs  per  day  pass  through  these  tanks,  one  day  with 
another. 

**  We  follow  now  to  the  manufacture  of  lard  oil,  which  is  accomplished  by 
divesting  the  lard  of  one  its  constituent  parts — ^stearine.  There  are  probably 
thirty  lard  oil  factories  here,  on  a  scale  of  more  or  less  importance.  The 
largest  of  these,  whose  operations  are  probably  more  extensive  than  any  oth«r 
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m  Ihe  United  States,  has  manufiictured,  heretofore,  into  lard  oil  and  stearine, 
one  handred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  monthly,  all  the  year  round. 

'*  Eleven  million  pounds  of  lard  were  run  into  lard  oil  that  year,  two-sevenths 
of  which  aggregate  made  stearine  ;  the  residue,  lard  oil,  or  in  other  words, 
twenty-four  thousand  barrels  of  lard  oil,  of  forty  to  forty-two  gallons  each.  The 
oil  is  exported  to  the  Atlantic  cities  and  foreign  countries.  Much  the  larger 
share  of  this,  is  of  inferior  lard,  made  of  mast-fed  and  still-fed  hogs,  and  the 
material,  to  a  ^reat  extent,  comes  from  a  distance,  making  no  part  of  these 
Cables.  Lard  oil,  beside  being  sold  for  what  it  actually  is,  enters  largely,  in  the 
eastern  cities,  into  the  adulteration  of  sperm  oil ;  and  in  France,  serves  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  olive  oil.  The  skill  of  the  French  chemists  enables  them  to  incor- 
porate from  sixty-five  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  lard  oil  with  that  of  the  olive.  The 
presence  of  lard  oil  can  be  detected,  hnwever,  by  a  deposit  of  stearine  ;  small 
portions  of  which  always  remain  with  that  article,  and  may  be  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bottle. 

**  We  now  come  to  the  star  candles,  made  of  the  stearine  expressed  from  the 
lard  in  manufacture  of  lard  oil.  The  stearine  is  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure, 
by  which  three-eighths  of  it  is  discharged  as  an  impure  olein.  This  last  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  Three  million  pounds  of  stearine,  at 
least,  have  been  made,  in  one  year,  into  star  candles  and  soap  in  these  factories, 
and  they  are  prepared  to  manufacture  thirty  thousand  pounds  star  candles  per 
day.  The  manufacture  of  1847-48,  embracing  stearine  from  foreign  lard, 
probably  reached  one-half  that  quantity. 

**  From  the  slaughterers,  the  offal  capable  of  producing  grease,  goes  to  another 
description  of  grease  extractors  ;  where  are  also  taken  hogs  dying  of  disease  or 
by  accident,  and  meat  that  is  spoiling  through  unfavorable  weather  or  want  of 
care.  The  grease  tried  out  here,  enters  into  the  soap  manufacture.  Lard  grease 
is  computed  to  form  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  fat  used  in  the  making  of  soap. 
Of  the  ordinary  soap  one  nundred  thousand  pounds  are  made  weekly,  equal,  at 
four  cents  per  pound,  to  two  bunded  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  the  finer  soaps,  and  of  soft  soap,  which  are  probably  worth  twenty-five 
per  cent.  more. 

**  Glue,  to  an  inconsiderable  amount,  is  made  of  the  hoofs  of  the  hogs. 

"  At  the  rear  of  these  operations,  comes  bristle  dressing  for  the  Atlantic 
markets.  This  business  employs  one  hundred  hands,  and  affords  a  product  of 
fifty-five  thousand  dollars. 

**  Last  of  all  is  the  disposition  of  what  cannot  be  used  for  other  purposes,  the 
hair,  hoofs,  and  other  omil.  These  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  prussiate 
of  potash,  to  the  product  of  which,  also,  contributes  the  cracklings  or  residuum 
left,  on  expressing  the  lard.  The  prussiate  of  potash  is  used  extensively  in  the 
print  factories  of  New-England,  for  coloring  purposes.  The  blood  of  the  hog 
IS  manufactured  into  Prussian  blue. 

"  A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  various  manufactures  out  of  the  hog,  at  this 
point  and  date,  present : 


Barrels  pork 180»000 

Pounds  bacon 25,000,000 

"        No.  1  lard 16,500.000 

Gallons  lard  oil 1,200,000 


Pounds  star  candles 2,500,000 

"        bar  soap 6,200,000 

"        Fancy  soap,  etc 8,800.000 

Prussiate  of  potash 60,000 


"  Five  hundred  thousand  hogs  exhibit,  including  seven  pounds  of  gut-fat  to 
each,  one  hundred  millions  pounds,  carcass  weight,  when  dressed.  This  is  dis- 
tributed thus : 

180,000  bbls.  pork,  196  lbs.  net,  is 35,280.000 

Baoon 25,000,000 

No.  1,  or  leaf  lard 16.260,000 

Commmon  lard  or  grease  for  oil,  stearine  and  oleic 6,000.000 

Inferior  grease  for  soap • 1,200.000 

Erapontioii,  shrinkage,  waste,  cracklings  and  offal  for  manure 16,260,000 

100,000,000 
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"  The  value  of  all  this  depends,  of  eoarse,  on  the  foreigfn  demand.  In  1847 
the  pork,  bacon,  lard,  lard  oil,  star  candles,  soap,  bristles,  £c.,  exceeded  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  value.  For  1848,  it  had,  probably,  reached  eight  imllions.  But 
for  the  reduced  prices  which  a  greatly  increased  product  always  creates,  it  must 
far  exceed  that  value. 

**  The  buildings  in  which  the  pork  is  put  up,  are  of  great  extent  and  capacity, 
and  in  every  part  thoroughly  arranged  for  the  business.  They  generally  extend 
irom  street  to  street,  so  as  to  enable  one  set  of  operations  to  be  carried  on  with- 
out interfering  with  another.  There  are  thirty-six  of  these  establishments,  be- 
side a  number  of  minor  importance. 

**  The  following  are  specimens  of  hogs  and  lots  of  hogs,  killed  in  Cindnnati, 
this  season  and  tne  last. 

Avermge  weight.  Average  weight. 

Hoga.  Tbi.  Hogs.  lbs. 

7 722  52 377 

5 640  50 375 

22 403 

Of  these  were  nine— one  litter— weighing  respectively,  316,  444,  454,  452,  456, 
516,  526,  532. 

320  hogs 325 

657  "     305 

*'  Few,  if  any  of  these  hogs,  were  over  nineteen  months  old.  The  last  lot  is 
extraordinary — combining  quantity  and  weight — even  for  the  West.  They  were 
all  raised  in  one  neighborhood  in  Madison  county,  Kentucky,  by  Messrs.  Caldwell, 
Campbell,  Ross,  and  Gentry,  the  oldest  being  nineteen  months  in  age. 
«v^  **  The  value  of  these  manufacturing  operations  to  Cincinnati,  consists  in  the 
vast  amount  of  labor  they  require  and  create,  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
great  mass  of  that  labor  furnishes  employment  to  thousands,  at  precisely  the 
very  season  when  their  regular  avocations  cannot  be  pursued.     Thus,  there 

(are,  perhaps,  fifteen  hundred  coopers  engaged  in  and  outside  of  the  city,  makine 
lard  kegs,  pork  barrels,  and  bacon  hogsheads :  the  city  coopers,  at  a  period 
when  they  are  not  needed  o^  stock  barrels  and  other  cooperage,  and  the  country 
coopers,  whose  main  occupation  is  farming,  during  a  season  when  the  farms 
require  no  labor  at  their  hands.     Then  there  is  another  large  body  of  hands, 
also  agriculturists,  at  the  proper  season,  engaged  getting  out  staves  and  head- 
ing, and  cutting  hoop-poles,  for  the  same  business.     Vast  quantities  of  boxes 
of  various  descnptions,  are  made  for  packing  bacon,  for  the  Havana  and  Euro- 
pean markets.     Lard  is  also  packed  to  a  great  extent,  for  export  in  tin  cases  or 
boxes,  the  making  of  which  furnishes  extensive  occupation  to  the  tin-plate 
workers. 
;%  ..    *'  If  we  take  into  view,  farther,  that  the  slaughtering,  the  wagoning,  the  pork- 
A   house  labor,  the  rendering  grease  and  lard  oil,  the  stearine  and  soap  factories, 
I   bristle  dressing,  and  other  kindred  employments,  supply  abundant  occupation 
I  to  men,  who,  in  the  spring,  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  hauling  of  bricks, 
I  quarrying  and  hauling  stone,  cellar  digging  and  walling,  bricklaying,  plastering, 
I  and  street  paving,  with  other  employments,  which,  in  their  very  nature,  cease 
1  on  the  approach  of  winter,  we  can  readily  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  busi- 
I  ^ess,  which  supplies  labor  to  the  industry  of,  probably,  ten  thousand  individuals, 
I  who,  but  for  its  existence,  would  be  earning  little  or  nothing,  one-tMrd  of  the 
I  year. 

"  The  last  United  States  census  gave  26,301,293,  as  the  existing  number  of 
.  hogs  at  that  date.  The  principal  increase  since,  is  in  the  West,  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  corn  there ;  and  that  quantity  may  be  now  safely  enlarged  to 
forty-five  millions.  This  is  about  the  number  assigned  to  entire  Europe,  in  1839, 
by  McGregor,  in  his  Commercial  Dictionary  ;  and  there  is  probably  no  materia] 
increase  there  since,  judging  by  the  slow  advance  in  that  section  of  the  world, 
in  productions  of  any  kind. 

*'  The  number  of  hogs  cut  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  will  reach,  for 
recent  years,  as  an  average,  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  ;  of  this,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  twenty-eight  per  cent.,  or  over  one-fourth  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity, is  put  up  for  market  in  Cincinnati  alone." 
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S^COTTON  PLANTBBS'  BBMEDY  FOE  LOW  PRICBS. 

/k  correspondent  of  the  Arkansas  Shield  has  favored  ub  with  his  contribntion 
4o  that  paper,  in  which  he  recommends  a  Cotton  Planters'  Convention  at  New- 
Orleans  to  diminish  the  prodaction  of  cotton  by  a  compact  and  by  snbordinate 
state  and  connty  associations.  We  are  afraid  the  thing  is  impracticable,  and  hesi- 
tate even  to  endorse  to  the  full  extent  the  plan  of  the  Macon  Convention,  pub- 
lished in  oar  November  number.  Tbat  the  planters  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
bnyers  is  clear,  and  regarding  it  an  nnnataral  state  of  things,  we  are  inclined  to 
^  opinion  there  is  a  remedy  somewhere — ^but  where  that  remedy  lies,  is  the 
nb.  Will  not  oar  intelligent  planters  make  use  of  the  Review,  which  circulates 
•o  extensively  among  them,  in  the  elucidation  of  the  problem  7  An  extract  is 
■U  we  can  give  at  present  from  the  writer  in  the  Shield,  remarking  that  Jthere 
are  other  applications  of  slave  labor,  as  in  factories  and  in  building  rail-roads, 
which  would  afford  still  farther  relief : 

"  The  benefits  arising  from  this  system  or  policy  are  of  a  magnitude  that  will 
not  be  perceived  without  reflection.  What  are  they  T  Suppose  we  say  that  ten 
acres  ot  cotton  to  the  hand  is  tbe  average  ;  every  cotton  planter  knows  what  it 
takes  to  cultivate  ten  acres  of  cotton.  It  is  a  press,  a  <2rt«e,  from  the  1st  of  Jonuar 
ly  to  the  1st  of  January  next.  But  instead  of  ten,  let  him  plant  six  acres  to  the 
hand ;  fewer  agricultural  implements  and  less  mule  team  will  answer  his  purpose. 
This  of  itself  is  a  saving.  He  economizes  four  months  of  his  labor,  which  he  can 
devote  to  raising  his  stock,  manufacturing  bis  negro  clothing,  and  the  general  im- 
provement of  his  plantation.  His  yard,  earden,  &c.,  could  be  enriched  and  or- 
namented. In  a  word,  his  plantation  could  be  made  a  desirable  home,  with  all 
the  conveniences  that  home  ought  to  possess  ;  could  be  made  to  charm  and  hold 
him,  instead  of  the  dilapidated,  desolate  and  anti-home  appearance  of  Southern 
plantations  under  the  present  system  of  planting  all  you  can  cultivate.  But  to  the 
figures.  Fancy  sketches  of  pretty  yards,  etc.,  won't  influence  a  planter ;  but 
convince  him  that  you  will  put  money  in  his  pocket,  and  he  adopts  your  plan.  ^ 

OOST  or  CULTIVATING  100  ACRXS. 

5  Males,  worth $500 

15  Ploughs  and  Scrapers 75 

5  set  gear.... 15 

Feed  for  five  mules 250 

840 
Four  months'  labor  for  ten  hands,  which  is  saved  by  cultivating 
only  60  acres,  at  |20 800 

,  11,640 

COST  OF  CULTIVATING  60  ACRX8. 

3  Males,  worth $300 

10  Ploughs  and  Scrapers 50 

3  set  ffear 9 

Feed  for  3  mules 150 

$509 

'*  Suppose  the  value  of  the  product  the  same,  and  I  am  certain  the  value  of  the 
60  would  be  20  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the  100  acres  under  the  general  sys- 
teiu,  and  you  have  $1,131  in  favor  of  the  60  acres,  or  $113  to  the  hand ;  this  of 
itself  would  be  a  good  profit. 

"  I  propose  that  a  Convention  of  Cotton  Planters  beheld  in  New-Orleans  on  the 
1st  of^  January  next,  to  organize  a  plan  to  reduce  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  that 
being  our  only  remedy  for  ruinous  low  prices.  Let  every  county  in  tbe  South 
•end  a  delegate  to  this  Convention,  ana  let  them  determine  on  the  maximum 
Aomber  of  acres  that  shall  be  planted  to  the  band,  and  then  get  the  pledge  of 
overy  member  that  he  will  get  toe  voluntary  obligation  of  ever^r  planter  in  his 
county  not  to  pUmt  more  than  the  number  of  acres  agreed  on.    This  is  practicable 
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and  conld  he  effected;  one  half  the  labor  that  it  fakes  to  eany  a  iheriff  *■  eleo- 
tioD  woaid  do  the  work.  When  the  delegate  gets  home,  he  could  appoint  as- 
sistants in  each  civil  district  or  township.  But  would  the  planters  sign  such  a 
pledge  and  stick  to  it  after  sifnin^  T  I  say  they  would.  An  isolated  case  of  a 
mean,  groveling  one,  might  be  lound  to  violate  the  pledge  after  signing ;  let  him 
be  marked  with  the  infamy  he  deserves ;  cut  him  on  from  all  fellowship  with  his 
craft,  and  mark  his  children  as  the  progeny  of  a  man  who  would  not  keep  his 
faith. 

'^  State  Conventions  might  be  formed  tributary  to  the  General  Convention ;  and 
even  county  Conventions,  tributary  to  the  state ;  and  a  perfect  organized  system 
be  made  to  reach  every  planter  in  the  South,  and  effect  the  object  contemplated. 
Let  the  General  Convention  meet  annaall^,  at  some  one  of  the  southern  sea-ports, 
or  wherever  the  previous  Convention  might  elect,  and  each  year  determine  the 
number  of  acres  to  be  planted  the  next  year.  Perhaps  an  increase  in  the  plant- 
ing may  be  demanded,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  order  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  acres ;  and  in  this  way  the  quantum  necessary  for  a  healthy  supply  could  be 
regulated. 

"  Is  it  practicable  f  The  first  question  is,  is  it  necessary?  When  our  forefathen 
determined  the  necessity  of  revolatioa  and  separation  from  the  mother  country, 
they  did  not  stop  to  inquire  into  its  practicability.  They  revolutionized,  and 
separated,  and  established  our  glorioas  confederacy ;  and  at  this  time  the  cotton 
planters  are  pecaniarily  more  tributary  to  England  than  our  forefathers  were 
politically.  Shall  we  revolutionize  and  make  the  moneyed  power  of  Europe  tribu- 
tary tu  us,  or  shall  we  remain  its  vassals,  subject  to  its  mercy  T 

"Cotton  planters,  think  of  my  plan;  and  if  it  will  do,  let's  goto  work  and 
carry  it  out ;  and  if  it  won't  do,  in  the  name  of  our  southern  country,  propose  a 
remedy  that  will  do."  M. 

3.— SUGAR  MAKING. 

Dr.  Shier,  agricultural  chemist  to  the  colony  of  British  Guiana,  has  discover- 
ed a  method  of  extracting  an  extra  (quantity  of  sugar  from  the  juice  of  the  cane  by 
substituting  subsidence  and  filtration  for  skimming,  in  the  clarification  of  the 
juice.  By  this  means  he  obtains  nearly  20  per  cent,  more  than  by  the  ordinary 
process,  and  the  juice  yields  from  1  lb.  4  oz.  to  lib.  10  02.  of  muscovado  per 
gallon. 

4.— THE  LARGEST  CROP  OF  COTTON  EVER  YET  ANNOUNCED. 

The  following  extraordinary  statement  has  been  made  to  us  by  Col.  Quarles,  on 
whose  authority  we  give  it  to  the  public.  Mr.  D.  W.  Qaarles,  son  of  Col.  Queries, 
whose  plantation  is  on  Oyster  Creek,  in  Brazoria  County,  has  made  this  sea- 
son four  hundred  bales  of  cotton  on  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  laud,  and  with 
twelve  hands !  About  three  hundred  bales  of  this  cotton  have  already  been  pick- 
ed, but  the  picking  is  still  going  on,  and  when  completed,  the  amount  will  not  be 
less  than  four  hundred  bales.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  whole  of  this  has  been 
picked  out  by  the  same  twelve  hands,  for  during  the  picking  season  Mr.  Quarles 
employed  a  large  number  of  hands  to  assist  him,  whose  labor  will  cost  a  hundred 
or  more  bales,  so  that  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  twelve  hands  will  be  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  or  perhaps  three  hundred  bales.  The  whole  of  this  cotton  was 
planted  and  cultivated  by  the  said  twelve  hands,  and  the  only  help  they  had  was 
in  the  picking.  To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  of  this  statement,  we  are  au- 
thorized to  say,  that  the  bales  are  of  the  average  weight  of  those  usually  made  in 
Texas,  that  is,  about  500  lbs.  each. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  authority  to  say,  that  the  same  twelve  hands 
have  raised  and  gathered,  during  the  season,  2,300  bushels  of  corn  from  thirty 
acres  of  land,  which  is  considerably  below  the  yield  of  corn  last  year,  on  the  same 
plantation.  It  may  be  of  some  interest  here  to  state,  that  the  above  crops  of  cotton 
and  corn  were  both  planted  in  February,  which  Col.  Quaries  thinks  is  the  month 
in  which  both  cotton  and  corn  should  always  be  planted  in  Texas.  The  picking 
of  the  cotton  was  commenced  on  the  4th  of  July  last. 

If,  after  paving  for  the  extra  labor  required  to  pick  the  above  crop,  there  shall 
remain  275  bales,  which  is  the  smallest  named ;  then  the  nett  proceed^  of  the 
twelve  hands  will  be  within  a  small  fraction  of  23  bales  each,  to  which  we  must 
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■dd  191  bushels  of  com,  to  make  the  total  prodoct  of  each  hand's  labor ;  and  this, 
at  the  present  prices  of  cotton  and  com,  cannut  fall  much,  if  any,  short  of  one 
thousand  dollars  to  the  band. 

Shoald  oor  readers  wish  con6rmation  of  the  above  statement,  we  are  aathor- 
ized  to  give  the  names  of  Messrs.  Williams,  Gass,  Compton,  LcbdeU  and  Love, 
who  own  and  caltivate  adjoining  plantations,  aud  will  bear  testimony  to  its  cor- 
rectness. The  land  which  prodaced  this  crop  is  of  the  usual  quality  of  Oyster 
Greek  lands,  and,  indeed,  of  the  bottom  lands  of  Texas  generally,  of  which  any 
one  may  be  readily  convinced  by  his  ovm  observation i—G^o/ves^M  (Texas) 
Newg, 

5.— IMPaOVEMBNT  OF  COTTON. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  Col.  H.  W.  Vick,  of  Vicksburg,  appears 
In  the  Soathern  Caltivator.  It  is  npon  a  sabject  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
growers  of  cotton.  It  is  not  the  first  able  commauication  we  have  seen  from  the 
pen  of  Col.  Vick,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  planters  who  are  able  to  give 
to  their  fellow-planters  such  clear  and  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  results  of  their 
experience,  should  so  rarely  take  pen  in  hand. 

The  letters  were  originally  addressed  to  Dr.  Phillips,  of  Hinds  county,  Miss. 
These  are  the  principal  lacts  stated : 

Seventeen  years  since,  I  procured  from  the  Petit  Golf-hills  some  excellent  cot^ 
ton  seed,  known  then,  as  now,  as  the  little  brown,  or  drub  Petit  Gulf  Mexican. 
For  the  first  seven  years,  ordioaiy  care  was  taken  of  them  *,  when,  having  met 
with  none  superior,  I  set  the  resolution  to  improve  them  if  I  could. 

I  first  had  a  few  bushels  of  seed  culled  from  the  bulk,  of  uniform  appearance, 
and  of  the  description  supposed  best,  This  was  done  for  two  years.  The  seed 
were  purified,  as  it  is  termed,  but  the  benefit  to  the  crop  was  barely  perceptible. 
I  have  since  found  that  this  method  can  be  practised  with  advantage,  but  only 
under  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  named. 

I  next  sent  three  men  ahead  of  the  other  hands,  aligning  foar  rows  to  each, 
with  orders  to  pick  the  best  bolls  from  the  best  stplkft  only.  I  was  so  mach  pleased 
with  the  result,  that  I  practised  this  method  for  five  years,  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  the  best  tliat  could  be  devised.     But  it  was  not. 

The  summer  and  fall  of  1843  I  spent  on  my  cane-hills  plantation,  seven  miles 
firom  Vicksburg.  While  soperiotending  personally,  as  I  had  previouslv  done,  the 
three  men  mentioned  picked  a  few  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  bolls  from  the 
extra  fine  stalks,  which  I  kept  apart  in  my  pockets,  hat,  handkerchief,  and  in 
every  way  I  could,  and  papered  up  under  notes  and  memorandums,  for  future 
examination.  To  this  method  I  am  indebted  for  anything  I  know  respecting  oo^ 
ton  known  to  every  one. 

Of  the  First  Method, — Little  is  accomplished  by  picking  a  larse  or  even  consi- 
derable quantity  of  seed  from  a  large  bulk.  For  an  amount  oi  experience  and 
jadgment  is  required  to  do  this  with  discrimination,  that  will  never  be  possessed 
by  any  negro,  rarely  by  any  overseer,  and  but  seldom  by  any  planter.  But  the 
seed  from  a  single  stalk  may  safely  be  trusted  to  a  negro,  or  overseer,  b^  whom 
the  mixed  seed,  if  any,  may  be  separated,  papered  apart,  and  tied  up  with  those 
proper  to  the  stnlk.  This,  however,  with  the  best  stalks,  should,  whenever  conve- 
nient, be  attended  to  by  the  planter  himself,  as  well  for  study  as  satisfiftction  and 
profit. 

Of  Second  Method.-^ToT  a  field  of  50  hands,  400  to  500  lbs.  of  cotton  should  an- 
naaliy  be  culled.  If  this  were  done,  the  size  and  opening  of  boll,  size,  health  and 
production  of  stalk,  picking  properties,  quantity,  and  quality  of  lint,  would  all  be 
advanced. 

Of  Third  Method,— Xn  favor  of  this  method,  on  which  the  sardener,  orchardist. 
ftc..  mainly  depends,  which  is  as  old  as  the  practice,  and  older  than  the  science 
of  agriculture,  too  much  cannot  be  said. 

6.-^INTaODUCTION  0¥  FOREIGN  VEGETABLES  AND  ANIMALS. 

Among  the  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  vegetables  and  animals  that  God 
has  created  to  satisfy  our  natural  and  artificial  wants,  there  are  very  few  that  we 
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have  yet  acclimated  or  domesticated,  or  know  bow  to  employ.  Howerer  few 
tfaey  may  be,  we  contioae  to  increase  them,  and  our  power  to  make  aoqaisitions 
woald  appear  to  bave  no  limits  bat  those  of  creation.  A  oonsidemble  number  of 
the  plants  which  grow  among  ns  have  been  broaght  very  recently  from  climates 
quite  different  from  ours.    It  will  be  useful  to  notice  this  bet 

Thus,  Asia  has  given  us  hemp,  the  cherry,  tbe  peach,  the  French  bean,  the  tar- 
ragon, the  onion,  rhubarb,  mint,  the  mulberry,  the  citron,  the  lime,  the  orange, 
the  chestnut,  the  pine  of  Siberia,  the  pine  of  Jerusalem,  the  plfcue  tree  of  the 
East,  the  aloe,  the  rose  of  Provence,  the  mallow  rose,  the  millet,  the  cypress,  and 
so  forth.  Grain  and  buckwheat  we  got  from  tbe  Levant,  and  the  olive  from 
Africa. 

Europe  has  borrowed  from  America  the  potato,  the  maize,  the  tobacco,  the 
banana,  the  lovei-apple,  the  strawberry,  the  medlar  tree,  and  a  hundred  other 
trees,  fruits,  plants  and  flowers. 

Within  three  or  four  centuries,  Europe  and  America  have  been  literally  in- 
vaded with  vegetables  from  all  parts  of  tbe  globe.  We  live  almost  entirety  upon 
what  has  been  borrowed  from  other  countries ;  and  it  is  but  the  advance  guard 
of  the  immense  quantity  and  variety  which  science,  and  tbe  rapid  intercommu- 
nication between  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  will  ^ive  ns.  We  are  at  liberty 
to  choose  from  the  general  herbal  of  creation  all  that  suits  us. 

I  canuot  give  an  inventory  of  all  the  riches  that  we  can  appropriate.  It  would 
almost  be  an  endless  labor  to  give  such  a  catalogue  of  creation.  I  will  but  glance 
at  a  few  among  the  alimentary  plants — the  artocarpct  (so  precious  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tahiti,)  the  tagotier,  the  palm-cabbage,  the  bamboo  of  Celebes,  (of  which 
the  youns  sprouts  have  a  delicious  flavor,)  ihe  cocoa  tree,  (of  which  the  fruit  is  both 
meat  and  drink.)  the  gum  tree,  tbe  bread  fruit,  the  sugar  palm,  tbe  plantain  and 
banana,  the  tamarind,  the  papayer,  tbe  mangosteen,  &c.  Among  tbe  textile  plants 
I  mi»ht  mention  a  gre-it  variety ;  bnt  I  wilt  notice  onlj  tbe  New  Zealand  flax,  and 
the  abaca,  [artiea  utilis) — ^a  kind  of  flax  in  the  Pbilipine  Islands  and  China,  of 
which  the  Chinese  make  the  most  superb  stuffs.  Of  the  trees  for  cabinet-making, 
for  building,  and  for  the  masts  of  vessels,  a  thousand  might  be  taken  from  the 
pines,  the  cedars,  the  ebony,  the  sandal,  and  the  satin  wood.  Then  there  are  the 
trees  which  yield  ua  gums,  rosin,  tinctures,  and  medicines ;  the  spice  and  tea  trees; 
and  a  number  of  others  not  so  useful,  perhaps,  but  which  would  delight  us  with 
their  beauty  and  fragrance. 

To  speak  of  the  animal  kingdom :  how  many  more  kinds  might  we  domesticate 
than  we  have  ?  Mr.  Jeffrey  St  Hilaire  cites  several  in  his  memoir  upon  the  uti- 
lity of  a  menao;erie  of  acclimation — those  great  antelopes,  which  would  furnish  an 
abundance  of  healthy  food ;  the  Peruvian  sheep,  of  which  the  wool  is  so  fine  and 
soft ;  the  tapir,  larger  than  the  pig,  and  as  easy  to  feed,  the  flesh  of  which  is  very 
agreeable  and  wholesome,  and  which  might  be  made  useful  as  a  beast  of  burden; 
the  lama,  the  alpaca,  and  a  number  of  others. 

And  thus,  amon?  birds,  if  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  subject,  we  shall  dis- 
cover many  other  kinds  worth  introducing  or  domesticating  for  their  fleah,  their 
eggs,  or  their  beauty. 

With  respect  to  fish,  also,  our  rivers  or  streams,  and  small  lakes,  could  be  peo- 
pled with  a  vast  multitude  and  variety  of  tbe  finny  tribes.  Fish  increase  very 
abundantly,  and  science  will  teach  us  to  transform  those  of  the  sea  into  fresh 
water  fish.  Carp  did  not  appear  in  England  till  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
plaice  of  the  North  Sea  have  multiplied  infinitely  in  the  ponds  of  the  Old  World. 

7.— ;CROP  AND  SUPPLY  OF  COTTON.^ 

We  find,  on  the  first  September,  an  unusually  small  aggregate  stock  on 
hand  in  our  ports,  and  the  stocks  held  by  manufacturers  smdler  than  usual ; 


*  We  are  indebted  to  George  O.  Henry,  Esq.,  of  Mobile,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  practicul  merchints  of  that  city,  for  this  valaable  paper,  prepared  by  him  as  a  circu- 
lar to  his  correspondents.  No  man  in  tbe  South  is  more  tliorougn  in  such  statistics,  and 
more  oi^eu  correct  in  his  deductions  from  them. 
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■nd  the  quantity  of  old  cotton  held  in  the  countiy  was  a  mere  bagatelle.  In 
leplj  to  nrequent  inquiry,  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  land  planted  in  cotton, 
eompared  with  fonner  years,  I  was  answered,  in  substance,  that  the  tide  of  emi- 
nation,  from  the  older  cotton  states,  to  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Texas,  hav- 
ing been  checked,  the  increasing  population  engaged  in  factories,  in  rail-roads, 
and  the  natural  fidling  off  in  the  production  of  their  lands,  had,  together,  been 
itequiring  an  increase  of  min  planting,  and  having  planted  very  fully  the  year 
ben»re  last  of  cotton,  as  the  ^nces  and  prospects  were  favorable,  if  anything, 
the  qoaatity  of  land  planted  in  cotton  was  hardly  so  great  as  the  year  before, 
thoaffh  more  largely  in  grain,  certainly  no  sensible  increase  in  cotton.  They 
■ay  they  invariably  have  planted  all  they  could  cultivate  ;  but  the  lands  do  not 
yield,  of  late,  such  crops  of  cotton  as  in  former  years. 

The  season  for  planting  last  spring  was  cold  and  dry  generally,  and  back- 
ward. In  some  quarters  there  was  no  rain  from  April  to  August,  and  gene- 
rally, it  was  the  dneni  year  ever  known  in  the  cotton  regions.  Raining  a  good 
deal  in  August,  the  plant  seemed  to  have  been  scalded,  and  shed  off  the  forms, 
blooms  and  small  bolls,  causing  very  much  alarm  amongst  the  planters.  I  con- 
tended with  them,  though,  at  the  time,  that  their  crops  were  not  nearly  so  bad 
as  they  really  thought.  Later,  they  see  the^  were  mistaken,  and  confess  their 
crops  are  better  than  they  supposed  ;  that  I  was  correct,  and  they  were  not. 
It  was  not  intended  on  their  part  to  deceive  ;  but  their  injudicious  and  whole- 
sale complaint  then,  and  their  crops  evidently  yielding  belter  than  they  de- 
clared, has  led  to  an  indiscriminate  cry  now  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  crop 
will  be  quite  large— which  is  as  incorrect,  and  as  much  upon  the  other  ez- 
tieme. 

To  arrive  at  a  practical  conclusion  relative  to  matters  of  this  nature,  we 
must  look  at  probabilities ;  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past,  and  not  too  readily 
adopt  as  realities,  expressions,  the  offspring  of  fear  at  one  time,  and  of  hope  at 
another.    I  will  now  present  the  crop  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

It  has  contended  against  the  longest  and  most  unusual  drought  I  have  ever 
noticed.  I  witnessed  its  effects  there,  and  the  appearances  ^indicated  a  general 
&ilare  of  their  crops.  Some  planters  said,  they  would  not  make  a  quarter  of 
last  year's  crop,  some  a  half,  dec.  Let  us  see  what  the  receipts  of  cotton  at 
the  Atlantic  ports,  for  the  past  ten  years,  have  been : 


*48^.        '47-8.       '4^7.        '45^.       '44.&      '43-4.       '4»^       '41J5L 
759,000    751,000    877,000    527,000    613,000    462,000  760,000  582,000  672,000  613,000 
( 

If  you  observe,  the  receipts  for  1845~'46  were  462,000  bales,  as  above 
shown.  You  will  remember  that  that  summer  was  very  dry  ;  but  not  so  dry, 
if  anything,  as  the  past  summer  and  spring.  Seeing  that  their  receipts  for  the 
two  succMding  years  were  so  light,  that  the  three  together  only  averaged 
634,000  bales ;  and  that  the  third  one  from  it,  or-the  receipts  of  1848-*49,  were 
877,000,  we  are  reminded  of  our  information  that  the  crops  of  those  three 
yean  were  larger  than  represented  by  the  receipts — as  in  the  crop  year  of 
1648-49,  800,000  bales  of  old  cotton  in  this  division  alone  were  sent  forward, 
made,  doubtless,  within  these  three  years.  We  may  assume  then,  that  the 
crop  of  1845-'46  was  500,000  instead  of  462,000.  If  we  call  the  Atlantic  one- 
third  short  of  last  year's,  we  have  for  this  year,  you  will  see,  a  crop  of  500,000 
bales — and  all  that  one  sees  indicates  it  will  be  much  under  that.  Allowing 
for  rail-road  facilities,  however,  towards  North  Alabama  and  Tennessee— 1 
pat  their  crop  at  610,000  bales. 

Three-fourths  of  the  receipts  of  cotton  at  the  Florida  ports,  is  derived  from 
the  eastern  counties  of  Alabama,  where  their  lands  are  strong  and  fresh,  and 
the  southwestern  counties  of  Georgia.     I  estimate  it  at  170,000  bales. 

The  receipts  at  Mobile  we  will  carefully  consider ;  for,  although  we  receive 
at  least  three-eighths  of  our  cotton  from  high  and  droughty  lands,  a  portion  of 
the  remaining  five-eighths  comes  from  low  slough  lands,  that  fail  pretty  much 
m  wet  years,  and  hence  are  not  uniform  in  their  yield.  Such  a  season  as  this 
has  been  suits  them  well.  I  will  give  below  the  receipts  at  this  city,  from  the 
different  rivers  for  the  past  five  years : 
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1890-1.         1M».».        1649^  1847^.         IMS-l. 

AlfttMnna  Birer 214,000.. ..187,000, ...260,000.. ..193,000. ...164,008 

Tombigbcc 171, 000....  102,000....  176,000....  183,000... -122,008 

Warrior 61,000 66,000 75,000....  54,000....  35/XW 

Wagons 6,000.  •••     6,800.*-.     8,008.«..     7,000.*.*     3,000 

ToCalbales 452,000        351,000        519,080        437,000        324/»0 

Averaging  for  five  years,  417,000  bales. 

The  erop  last  year  was  403,000  bdes,  which  was  smartly  orer  the  average  of 
the  past  five  years.  My  unvarying  estimate  for  our  receipts  last  year,  was 
450,000.  My  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  Mobile  crop  is — ^the  Warrior  will 
be  15,000  bales  short,  the  Bifi[bee  10,000,  and  I  allow  to  the  AiabaoM  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  which  would  make  for  us  426,000 ;  but  my  estimate  for  this 
port  is  450,000  bales,  and  I  am  quite  confident  it  will  not  exceed  my  figures. 

We  now  come  to  New-Orleans.  Below  I  will  submit  the  statement  of  their 
receipts  of  cotton  for  part  of  five  years,  from  each  of  their  great  divisioBfl. 

1850.1.         18^^.         1848-8.         1847-8.  1846-7. 

Louisiana  and  Misfltsoppi 618,000.... 476,000.... 811,000... .883,000.. ..454,000 

Lake 14,000....   11,000....   16,000....   14,000 4,000 

North  Alabama  and  Tennessee... 237, 000 250,000. ...217,000. ...228,000. ...212.000 

Arkansas 64,000 45,000 47,000 66,000 36,000 


Total  bales 933,000        782,000     1,091,000    1,191,000       t706,000 

Tou  will  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  ftora  the  I^ake,  North  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Arkansas,  they  received  a  heavier  crop  last  year  than  for  any  of  the 
past  five,  not  excepting  even  the  large  crop  years  of  1847  and  1648  ;  whilst  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana  only  fall  a  little  below  the  average  of  five  years.  Last 
year  the  crops  of  the  state  of  Mississippi  on  the  Mississippi  River  bottoms 
and  the  Yazoo  bottoms  were  fine,  and  although  not  full  on  the  highlands,  were 
near  about  an  average.  On  the  Red  River,  in  Louisiana,  the  crop  was  short  of 
an  average.  My  information  then  respecting  the  New-Means  receipts  amounts 
to  this,  that  the  North  Alabama  counties  are  as  good,  compared  with  last  yeai^— 
that  the  Western  Tennessee  and  North  Mississippi  crops,  shipped  from  Mem- 
phis, are  decidedly  short,  and  so  of  the  Arkansas  crop.  The  Missisippi  bot- 
toms are  as  fine — the  Yazoo  bottoms,  in  Mississippi,  not  so  good.  The  crops 
of  many  of  the  best  counties  are  not  so  good-^whilst  some  again  will  equal 
last  yeu^s.  In  short,  the  Mississippi  state  crop  is  rather  under ,  than  over  last 
year.  We  have  to  further  inquire  now  will  the  crop  of  Louisiana,  this  year, 
compare  with  that  of  last  year.  Last  year  it  was  about  175,000  bales.  It  will 
be  increased  some  ;  but  query,  will  it  increase  as  mneh  as  the  falling  off  at 
Memphis,  in  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi  t  I  understand  noi — but  I  estimate  the 
receipts  at  New-Orleans  970,000  bales. 

Texas  suffered,  as  did  the  other  cotton  regions*-but  allowing  for  some  in- 
crease of  land  planted,  I  put  her  crop  at  50,000  bales.  Her  very  slow  increase 
in  the  extent  of  her  crop  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  demand  the  planters  these 
have  for  com  and  provisions  from  the  new  settlers.  My  estimate  then  stands 
thus,  viz. : 

1850-1.        The  Crop  of  each  point  last  year  was 

Atlantic  States 610,000 742,000 

Florida 170,000 181,000 

Mobile 450,000 452,000 

New-Orleans 970,000 933,000 

Texas 50,000 46,000 

Total  bales 8,250,000  8,364,600 

Had  it  never  before  occurred.  I  should  feel  regret  to  knowy  that  I  differ  so 
much  from  some  gentlemen,  m  1  uoderstand  I  do.  In  reference  to  the  estimatas 
of  1846, 1  discover  the  prominent  one  of  Savannah  was  2,175,000  bales — the  crop 
was  1,778,000 — ^four  hundred  thousand  bales  leas*  My  estimate  that  yofur  waa 
1,700,000.    Last  year  the  big  crop  estimate  was  2,800,000  bales.    Myjiptside 
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as  2,300^000  baies.  These  larae  MtimateB  are  old  stories,  and  it  would 
be  a  tedioat  tl^ng  for  me  here  to  expose  the  random  attacks  which  have  been 
made  upon  this  staple.  I  will  Bimply  add,  in  confirmation  of  my  estimates,  that 
the  average  prodaction  of  the  five  years  ending  in  1845,  of  the  United  States  crop, 
was  2,118,000  bales.  The  average  of  the  five  years,  ending  with  1850,  was 
2^64,000.  The  increase  of  the  last  over  the  first  named  penod  is  less  than  7 
per  cenC,  or  only  If  per  cent  per  annum. 

In  conclosion  of  this  branch  of  the  sabject — Supply  op  cotton — ^it  is  to  be  ob- 
Mrred,2tbat  the  stocks  un  the  first  of  January,  1850,  in  the  foreign  ports,  notvnth- 
standing  the  futlness  of  the  crop  of  the  previous  years  was  reduced  to  an  unusual- 
jr  low  ngure,  and  the  quantity  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  very  smalL 
The  qoantity  received  in  Europe  from  India,  Brazil,  &c.,  has  been  larger  for  the 
pest  two  years  than  it  had  been  previously ;  but  this  appears  to  be  in  consequence 
of  the  important  fact,  that  they  can  better  send  their  cotton  to  England,  to  be  re- 
tmrned  in  a  manufactured  state,  than  to  manufacture  it  in  their  own  rude  way,  as 
formerly,  just  as  the  old-fiEishioned  cards,  wheels  and  looms  in  the  South  have 
been  almost  totally  abandoned,  because  we  can  buy  the  machine-manufactured 
soods  too  cheap  to  be  bothered  with  makine  the  wares  ourselves.  I  emphatical- 
Tf  remark,  that  there  is  no  indication  from  the  ascertained  and  establish^  condi- 
tion of  things,  that  the  annual  prodaction  of  cotton  for  years  to  come,  will  equfd 
the  annual  consumption,  for  the  reasons,  that  no  other  country  is  adapted  to  its 
profitable  culture ;  that  it  cannot  and  wUl  not  be  extensively  produced  for  sale, 
save  by  sbve  labor ;  and  that  we,  having  reduced  ail  of  our  lands  very  nearly  to 
enUivation  which  produces  it,  cannot  extend  it  propKirtionably  to  its  extending  con- 
•unption.  The  opinion  I  have  before  submitted  in  a  circular,  some  years  sinoer 
appears  to  have  become  a  fixed  fact,  '*  that  the  production  of  the  limited  quantity 
of  new  lands  annually  brought  into  cultivation,  did  not  more  than  compensate  for 
the  fiJling  oSin  the  old  by  their  deterioration." 

The  immense  number  of  factories  of  every  sort,  rail  and  plank  roads,  towns  and 
elegant  country  mansions  building  and  going  into  operation  South,  with  our 
largely  increasing  population,  is  demanding  the  sowing  and  planting  of  vastly 
larger  quantities  of  breadstofib,  than  ten  years  ago  were  requisite.  AJl  of  which, 
by  the  withdrawine  of  so  moch  labor  fiiom  the  production  of  cotton  to  the  other 
prodoctions  and  inaostrial  pursuits,  advantageously  operate  to  favor  the  dimixk- 
ished  production  of  cotton. 

Having  considered  the  subject  of  supply,  that  of  consumption  of  cotton 
will  next  eng^e  our  attention.  To  my  circular  of  31st  August,  1850,  [  append- 
ed tables  exhibiting  the  increase  per  cent,  of  production  as  well  as  consumption, 
for  the  two  periods  of  1639-40  to  1843-4,  and  1844-5  to  1848-9— each  of  five  years. 
The  increase  per  cent,  of  consumption  of  the  latter  on  the  former  period  was  19| 
percent  The  increase  of  supply  or  crops  of  same  period,  say  the  five  years  of 
1814-5  to  1848-9  on  that  of  1839-40  to  1843-4,  was  about  8  per  cent,  I  called  at- 
tention especially  to  that  extraordinary  and  gratifying  particular,  that  although 
the  annual  consumption  was  already  greater  than  the  annual  production  of  cotton, 
the  ratio  of  increased  consumption  was  already  greater  than  the  ratio  of  increased 
production.  This  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  our  minds.  I  also  called 
attenrion  to  another  foct  of  commanding  importance,  viz. :  that  in  the  latter  period, 
661,000  bales  of  cotton  had  been  consumed  which  bad  not  been  reported  in  any 
of  the  tables  I  had  seen  or  could  hear  of— where  it  has  been  consumed  is  not  ver^ 
important  for  us  to  know,  but  it  is  very  important  to  know  that  it  has  been,  as  it 
exhibits,  the  ratio  of  increase  in  its  proper  view,  and  in  rather  an  exciting  one,  if 
weproperly  understand  it. 

Toe  English  areolars  of  both  last  and  the  year  before,  observe  that  a  remark- 
able feature  will  exhibit  itself  on  the  examination  of  their  tables  of  consumption, 
■od  that  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  high  prices  which  had  been  noted  through- 
out the  year,  the  consumption  had  not  only  not  been  diminished,  but  that  the  only 
probable  check  foo%Ud  be  an  nuuMeitnt  supply.  The  consumption  of  the  present 
jewT  will  be  largely  over  that  of  any  other  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  the  rapidity  of  its  increase  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  in  the  south  of 
Enrc^,  is  highly  enoooraging.  1  may  properly  remark  here,  that  important  as  is 
the  consumption  of  cotton  in  Prance,  and  also  m  Germany,  that  their  peasantry 
have  fafeen.  and  are  still  relying  on  flax  and  hemp  for  a  large  proportion  of  their 
coarse  V^thes.  Did  the  35,000,000  of  the  Frencn  and  the  70,000,000  of  Germany 
ooDsome  cotton  in  the  ratio  that  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  or  India  do— the 
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crop  of  the  United  States,  if  doubHtd^  would  not  supply  t)ieir  demand.  Cotton^ 
however,  i«  spreading  rapidly  in  favor  and  popularity  u  those  coantries.  Besides 
its  saperiority  in  both  comfort  and  beanty — ^its  transcendent  advantage  over  flax 
and  hemp,  is,  that  it  is  mannfactored  entirely  by  machinery ;  whereas,  flax  and 
hemp,  we  mast  remember,  have  to  be  tooven  by  hand.  The  land  that  pn^ 
daces  them  too  mast  be  highly  manored,  and  the  labor  ofpreparing  for  spinniuff 
is  veiy  severe,  and  potatoes  or  wheat  is  (band  a  more  profitable  crop.  Cotton  is 
fast  saperseding  other  &brics. 

The  consumption  at  the  North  has  fallen  ofi,  and  the  mystery  is  thas  to  be 
solved.  The  operators  in  cotton  letting  the  price  go  down  so,  compelled  the  ex- 
port of  lar^e  amounts  of  specie  to  fill  the  vacaam  produced  by  the  nnnatural  de- 
cline. This  exportation  caased  the  northern  banks  to  saspend  their  accustomed 
accommodations,  and  the  manufactorers  were  unable  to  dictate  prices  for  their 
manufactures.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  who  are  osnally  so  sa- 
gacious will  permit  this  unnatural  state  of  things  to  be  continued.  They  now 
must  ntpport  the  price  of  cotton.  It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  bat 
compulsion,  as  if  tliey  do  noty  the  ^^aultsoftheir  banks  must  be  effectoally  drained. 
Ootton  and  specie  are  the  only  things  we  have  to  pay  the  foreign  debt  with— 
that  is,  if  with  the  little  tobacco  and  rice  we  export,  cotton  does  not  make  np  the 
balance,  specie  mast  Will  northern  capitalists  close  their  eyes  to  this  position  f 
The  imports  are  enormoas,  and  the  amoant  the  crop  must  command,  most  corre^ 
pond  in  a  great  degree  with  the  amount  of  the  imports. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  question  of  prices  of  cotton. 

There  are  two  branches  to  this  subject.  One  is,  what  can  an  article  be  fbi^ 
nished  at,  paying  its  prime  cost,  and  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  use  of  the  capital 
employed  t  This  is  its  worth  or  value  and  commonly  its  price,  and  the  other  is 
^what  can  be  eiven  for  a  material,  having  ascertained  what  it  will  commard  ia 
its  manufactured  state,  deduct  the  cost  to  manufactare,  and  the  osual  profit  for 
the  use  of  the  money  from  that,  and  the  remainder  is  the  worth  or  valae,  and 
ought  to  be  the  price  of  the  material.  This  is  merely  the  philosophv  of  prices, 
for  each  party  is  apt  to  use  its  skill  and  power  to  disturb  this  principle.  Bat  let 
us  see  for  a  moment  the  relative  positions  the  cotton  producers  and  the  cotum 
manufacturers  occupy  in  relation  to  this  value.  A  few  years  since,  for  instance, 
the  cotton  planter  bought  lands  at  $1  25,  and  about  that,  per  acre;  now  $5  to  $10 
are  low  prices.  Negroes  he  bought  at  $350  to  $550  a  piece ;  now  he  pays  $700 
to  $1,000,  not  to  say  anything  of  increased  value  of  provisions.  Then  tne  cost  of 
production  has  been  largely  enhanced,  evidently.  A  few  yean  since  the  mana- 
tacturer  had  to  keep  heavy  stocks  of  goods  on  hand,  and  worked  with  machinery 
which  was,  compared  to  the  modem,  quite  imperfect.  He  paid  a  duty  on  cotton, 
on  his  provisions,  and  money  was  scarce  and  interest  high,  freights  high.  Now,  r^ 
lieved  of  duties,  vrith  interest  low,  freights  low,  demand  active  for  his  goods,  his 
machinery  wonderfully  improved,  it  is  evident  that  he  can  afibrd  to  pay  the  pr»> 
ducer  more  for  his  cotton  than  formerly,  aod  yet  retain  equally  as  fine  a  profiu 
This  is  the  relative  position  of  the  parties,-^but  the  cotton  planter  can  hold  to  his 
ootton  longer  than  the  manufacturer  can  do  without  it.  Were  we  to  hold  on  to 
our  cottons  for  ninety  days,  they  would  not  have  a  bale  to  go  on;  and  being  at  our 
mercy,  we  could  mi^e  them  give  15  cts. 

I  may  sum  up  with  regard  to  prices,  prospects  of  consnmption  and  the  crop^ 
that  every  element  that  could  be  desired  is  favorable  to  the  planter.  The  crop 
is  an  average  one  nearly— and  is  obliged)  from  the  position  and  concurrence  of 
things,  to  command  a  full,  nay,  a  high  price.  It  cannot  be  avoided.  The  stock 
on  band  in  Europe  is  fast  melting  away.  France  has  no  cotton  at  all,  we  may 
say,  and  is  actually  shivering  from  fear.  Cargoes  at  sea  are  bid  for.  The  stoou 
in  England  are  lowernow  than  at  this  time  last  year;  their  receipts  in  this  month 
and  December  were  unusually  heavy,  but  this  year  must,  from  the  smalloess  of 
the  stock  of  cotton  in  our  porU,  be  unusually  small ;  while  the  ratio  of  their  con- 
sumption and  export  is,  this  year,  very  much  larger  than  last.  Hence  the  stock 
in  Liverpool  on  tbe  1st  of  Januaxy  will  be  so  light,  that  I  look  for  a  panic  there  by 
or  before  then,  and  if  so,  where  will  prices  go  T  Money  everywhere  is  abundant. 
The  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  France  are  encumbered  with  larger 
hmountsof  bullion  than  they  ever  had  before.  The  harvests  have  been  fine,  food 
must  be  cheap,  interest  is  low  now  and  falling,  trade  is  extravaeantly  good,  no 
wars  or  rumors  of  wars.    The  French  BepubUo  seems  to  be  worKing  to  suit  tha 
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pwfU  of  France  admirably,  thoagfa  lome  parties  have  been  in  a  constant  perspi- 
ntion  from  the  fear  that  France  might  do  Bomething  they  would  not  like. 

Shonid  any  planter  donbt  the  probability  of  my  correctness,  let  him  remember 
my  circular  of  9th  January,  1M9,  issued  when  middlings  here  were  5  5-8.  I 
foretold  prices  would  go  up,  noKothstanding  the  crop  wtu  large,  and  that  they 
would  be  higher  the  nexi  year,  than  they  might  reach  that.  Remember  that  not- 
wiUutanding  the  country  was  swept  clear,  and  some  300,000  bales  of  old  cotton 
was  sent  to  market  with  that  crop  altogether,  swelling  our  receipts  to  2,729,000 
bales — that  middling  cottons  sold  before  the  season  was  out,  in  the  (ace  of  all  these 
tremendous  receipts,  at  10  l-2c.,  and  withal  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  about  the  same  as  the  year  before,  and  that  our  average  ibr  the  next 
season  was  1 1  l-2c.  Don't  ibrget  these  things,  and  that  the  next  year  with  a 
crop  of  2,355,000  bales  we  got  an  average  of  1 1  l-3c.  You  are  sustained  in  a  de- 
mand for  a  full  price,  by  the  fact  staring  you  in  the  &ce,  that  yon  must  plant 
next  spring  more  com,  oats  and  wheat,  and  do  something  about  raising  hogs,  as 
baoon  at  10  to  15o.  is  higher  than  cotton  would  be  at  20c.  The  chances  are,  you 
cannot  make  a  large  crop  next  year.  You  cannot  plant  the  land  to  do  it,  and 
make  your  com,  &c. 

I  have  refrained  from  making  much  allusion  to  California  |;old,  but  as  the 
wealth  of  the  country  has  been  enormoasly  added  to  already  by  it,  and  as  all  the 
•ecounu  concur  that  gold  is  still  abandant  there,  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  our 
share  of  the  advantage  it  is  conferring  on  the  country.  To  that  we  may  ascribe 
the  swelling  prices  of  property,  and  if  this  advances,  our  productions  must  feel 
its  effects  also. 


DEFARTHENT  OP  COMMEBCE. 

l^TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  NBWOBXEANS. 
We  continue  to  publish  in  a  permanent  form  for  public  reference,  &c.  the  com- 
merraal  statistics  of  the  last  year,  and  shall  conclude  them  perhaps  in  our  next 
somber.    They  are  derived  from  the  New-Orleans  Prices  Current,  and  our  work 
contains  these  tables  for  a  great  many  years  back.;;  •    - 

The  Tobacco  trade,  during  the  past  season,  has  been  marked  by  extraordinary 
vicissitudes,  which  have  produced  remarkable  fluctuations  in  prices ;  and  in  trac- 
ing the  course  of  our  own  market,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  touch,  from  time 
to  time,  upon  that  of  others,  by  the  movements  in  which  ours  has  been  influ- 
enced in  an  unusual  degree. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  stock  in  this  port,  as  shown  by  our  ta- 
bles, was  14,842  hhds,  of  which  amount  we  estimated  that  factors  held  6,500 
hbds.,  and  our  quotations  then  were,  for  Factory  Lugs  5  a  5| ;  Planters'  Lugs  5i 
a61 ;  Leaf,  common,  61  a  7^;  Fair  to  Fine  7|a8i;  Choice  8|  a9  cents  per  lb. 
For  several  months  prior  to  the  close  of  the  previous  season,  we  had  received 
from  the  West,  as  well  as  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  very  gloomy  accounts  re- 
garding the  crop,  jrhich  had  induced  holders  to  withdraw  a  large  portion  of  their 
stocks  from  the  market,  and  the  quantity  actually  on  sale  probably  did  not  ex- 
ceed 2,000  or  2,500  hhds.  In  the  month  of  September  the  demand  was  fair,  re- 
sulting in  sales  of  about  2,000  hhds.,  and  an  advance  of  |  cent  in  prices.  On  the 
8th  October,  a  number  of  telegraphic  dispatches  were  received,  aunoaucing  frost 
in  many  paru  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  that 
month,  and  stating  that  very  great  injury  had  been  done  to  the  crops.  These  ac- 
counts at  once  produced  a  speculative  feeling  in  the  market,  and  prices  com- 
menced to  tend  upward.  Further  intelligence  from  the  country  having  fully 
confirmed  the  frost  news,  and  this  being  met  by  advices  of  an  important  improve- 
ment in  the  English  markets,  the  excitement  here  during  the  ensuing  thir^  days 
was  very  Kreat,  and  the  advance  in  so  limited  a  period  almost  unprecedented. 
The  sales  from  the  8th  October  to  the  12th  November  exceeded  6,000  hhds., 
(beii^g  swelled  to  this  amount  by  a  number  of  re-sales,)  and  at  the  latter  date  our 
qnotiitions  were,  for  Lugs  7i  a  8 ;  Leaf,  inferior  to  common,  9  a  9| ;  Fair  to  Fine, 
6  VOL.  n. 
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10  a  11 ;  choice  and  selectioDSy  11|  a  12}  cents  per  Ih.  This  importsat  advnnoeb 
although  caased  in  a  great  measure,  no  doubt,  by  the  accounta  of  the  damage  done 
by  the  froat,  and  the  consequently  reduced  estimates  made  of  the  crop,  (the 
figures  of  well-informed  parties  then  ranging  frum  40,000  to  50,000  hhds.,)  was 
attributable  in  at  least  as  great  a  degree  to  the  upward  movement  that  had  taken 
place  in  England  jmor  to  the  receipt  o/tkefroMt  netoe  in  ikatcouiUrf,  the  sales  in 
London  and  Liverpool,  during  September,  having  exceeded  4,500  hhds.,  at  an 
advance  of  Id.  al^  ner  lb.  On  the  6th  November  the  Loudon  quotations  for 
Western  Leaf  ranged  from  3 id.  to  9d.,  and  for  Western  Strips,  from  9d.  to  I5d* 
The  bulk  of  the  limited  stock  remaining  on  sale  here  in  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber was  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  having  been  pur- 
chased at  high  prices  but  a  short  time  previous,  it  was  not  offered  freely,  even  at 
the  very  full  rates  then  quoted.  The  demand  for  some  weeks  following  was  by 
no  means  animated,  but  holders  were  enabled  to  realize  tolerably  steady  pncea 
for  old  crop,  until  the  close  of  February,  at  which  time  the  stock  of  old  was  re- 
duced to  a  very  low  point.  Oi  the  nefo  crop  the  first  receipt  was  on  the  14th 
December,  an  unusually  late  period,  which  tended  to  strengthen  the  impression 
that  the  extent  of  the  yield  would  approximate  to  the  lower  estimates  that  had 
been  made,  and  the  smallness  of  the  arrivals  for  some  months  served  to  confirm 
this  belief.  The  proportion  of  frotted  Tobacco  in  the  early  receipts  was  large, 
and  went  to  show  that  the  farmers  had  been  induced  by  the  high  prices  current 
here  aud  elsewhere,  to  prepare  and  send  to  market  an  article  that,  at  other  times, 
they  probably  would  have  left  in  the  fields.  The  extent  to  which  this  has  con- 
tributed in  produciug  the  great  decline  that  has  since  taken  place,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine ;  but  that  it  was  very  great  no  one  can  doubt.  And  we  may 
here  remark  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  past  crop,  that  although  a  small 
portion  of  it,  from  certain  sections,  has  been  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  that 
we  have  had  here  for  some  years  past,  the  bulk  of  it  has  proved  to  be  exceed- 
ingly deficient  in  size,  substance  and  color. 

Barly  in  March  it  became  known  that  the  contract  for  the  supply  of  the  French 
Goverument  had  not  been  adjudicated,  the  Begie  having  rejected  the  lowest 
bids.  During  March  the  arrivals  increased  greatly,  and  before  the  end  of  that 
month  we  had  become  apprised  that  the  manufacturers  of  England  were  making 
a  determined  stand,  with  every  prospect  of  succeeding,  against  the  holders  of  the 
▼er^  heavy  stock  then  in  the  London  and  Liverpool  mancets,  a  large  portion  of 
which  was  known  to  be  held  on  speculation  by  comparatively  few  parties.  At 
this  juncture  the  New-York  market  began  to  droop,  the  stock  here  was  rapidly 
accumulating,  and  the  history  of  our  market  for  the  subsec^uent  three  months 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words:  with  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  stock, 
and  with  generally  but  one,  and  never  more  than  two,  large  buyers  operating, 
prices  went  down  with  almost  as  great  rapidity  as  they  had  gone  up  the  pre- 
vious fall.  Indeed,  for  many  weeks  it  may  be  said,  (and  we  so  remarked  at  the 
time,)  that  we  had  no  market ;  for  the  value  of  any  description  of  Tobacco  could 
not  be  fixed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  and  many  sales  were  forced  at  con- 
stantly reduced  figures.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  about  the  middle 
of  July,  at  which  period  the  receipts  amounted  to  56,296  hhds.  against  53,957  the 
previous  year,  ana  the  stock  on  sale  was  estimated  at  about  16,000  hhds. ;  our 
quotations  were,  for  Frosted  2  a  3 ;  Planters*  Lugs  3i  a  4  J ;  Leaf,  inferior  to  com- 
mon, 5a5j  ;  Fair  to  Fine,  6ia7;  Choice  and  Selections  T^SJ  cents  per  lb. 
These  low  prices  brought  buyers  out  more  generally,  and  in  the  last  twenty  days 
of  July  the  sales  amounted  to  nearly  7,000  hhds.,  prices  recovering  during  that 
period  to  the  extent  of  i  a  |  cent,  ana  on  some  qualities  1  cent  per  pound.  Since 
the  beginning  of  August  the  demand  has  been  moderate,  but  holders  have  shown 
no  disposition  to  push  off  their  stocks ;  and  the  sales  of  the  month,  which  sum  op 
about  4,000  hhds.,  have  been  at  steady  rates,  the  quotations  being  as  follows— 
Frotted  2ia  3} ;  Lvgs,  planters',  3|  a  5 ;  Lea/,  inferior  to  common,  5i  a  6 ;  Fair 
to  Fine  6^8  7;  Choice  and  Selections  7ia9  cents  per  lb.  We  close  oor  tablea 
with  receipts  for  the  past  twelve  months  of  64,030  hhds.,  and  with  a  stock  on 
hand,  includins  all  on  shipboard  not  cleared,  of  23,771  hhds.,  of  which  10,000 
hhds.  are  held  oy  factors. 

With  respect  to  the  growing  crop,  we  have  to  remark  that  the  advices  have 
varied  exceedingly  from  time  to  time.  In  the  spring  it  was  stated  that  the  plant- 
ing was  uuusuuly  large.    In  Jnne  and  July  there  were  great  complainta  of 
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drOQglit  in  nesrly  eTsiy  flection,  end  a  lam  proportion  of  the  planting  was  said 
to  have  been  lost  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  rain.  Within  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks,  however,  we  have  received  accouats  of  refreshing  showers,  by  which  it 
is  stated  the  crop  has  been  greatly  improved ;  and  although  there  is  no  longer  a 
probability  of  so  heavy  a  yield  as  was  anticipated  by  many  some  months  a^o,  on 
the  other  band  there  would  seem  to  be  little  likelihood  of  any  serious  deficiency 
ia  the  supply. 

Tha  defects  in  the  quality  of  the  crop,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  are 
attributable  to  the  unfavorable  seasons  for  planting,  growing  and  curing,  which 
the  farmers  have  had  to  contend  with ;  but  we  deem  it  proper  to  remark,  that 
probably  no  Tobacco  crop  has  ever  been  sent  forward,  upon  the  preparation  of 
which  for  market  so  little  care  appeared  to  have  been  bestowed.  We  allude  to 
this  solely  with  a  view  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  farmers  to  the  fact,  that  if 
they  wian  to  sustain  the  character  of  this  market,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  them 
to  pve  at  least  a  reaooaable  soire  of  care  and  attention  to  the  handling ,  sorting 
wad  prising  of  their  crops. 


2.— MONTHLY  ARRIVALS  OF  PLAT-BOATS. 


n 


4  o 

M  O  ^ 

September. 12  5 

Octobea 3  3 

November •    3  4 

December 37  3 

Janaary 73  3 

February 19  4 

March 35  6 

April. 10  7 

May. 11  11 

June 21  S 

July 2  6 

AogiisL 4  3 


M 

3      3 


7 
S3 
28 

9 

111 

44 

40 

16 

3 

8 


Total 318    58    298    12     223    19 


104    10    941 


3.— COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  FLOUR  AT  NEW-ORLEANS  ON  THE 
FIRST  OF  BACH  MONTH.  FOR  FIVE  YEARS: 


I'J 


1850*51. 
September.  .$4  62|  a  5  13 

October >4  00  a  5  12 

November. ..4  25  a  5  25 
December. ..4  50  a  5  12^ 
Janaary. ..•*4  35  a  5  00 
February... .4  25  a  5  00 

March 4  00  a4  75 

April 4  00  a  4  87i 

May 4  12i  a  5  00 

June 3  75  a  4  75 

July 3  25  a  4  75 

August. ...... 4  00  a  5  25 


•49-'50, 
SO  a  5 
00  a  5 
75  a  5 
00  a  5 
00  a  5 
m  a  5 
35  a  0 
63 
37_ 

75  a  7 
50  a  7 
00  a6 


»48-'49. 


131  a  6 
t7|  a  6 


75 

62| 

50 

50 

62| 

75 

00 

75 

75 

87i 

35 

75 


00  a 
00  a 
75  a 
62}  a 
25  a 
12|  a 
50  a 
12}  a 
87|  a 
50  a 
87|  a 
00  a 


4  75 

5  25 
5  12} 
5  00 

4  75 

5  00 
5  25 
5  00 
5  00 
5  35 
5  00 
7  50 


'47'4a 
4  75  a  6  00  3 

4  00  a  5  00  4 

5  25  a  5  62}  5 
5  12}  a  6  00  ,4 
5  50  a  6  00  4 

a  5  35  ,6 


•46.»47. 


4  75 

5  00 
5  85 
4  85 
4  35 
4  35 
4  00 


r 


50  a 
00  a 
00  a 
87}  a 
37}  a 
00  a 


a  5  75  5  50 
a  5  87}'6  00 
'  ^-    -  75 
75 
00 
00 


a  5  35 
a  4  75 
a  5  00 
a  4  62} 


4  00 

4  63 

5  50 
5  37} 

5  25} 

6  50 
6  35 
6  35 

6  50 

7  50 
7  00 
5  50 


4.— COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  MESS 
Men,  1850-'51.       Prime,  1850*5]. 

September $10  35    a  10  50  )  8  50    a    9  00 

October 10  85    a  10  37}  8  75    a    9  00 

November 11  35    a  13  00     8  85    a    8  75 

December 11  37}  a  11  75     8  12}  a    8  50 

January 1175    a  13  00     9  00    a      — 

Febraaiy 13  50    a  13  00   10  50    a  11  00 

Mareh 18  50    a  13  00   11  00    a  11  50 

April 13  00    a  13  50   10  75    a  U  35 

May 14  00    a  14  75   11  75    a  13  35 

June 14  50    a  14  75   12  00    a  18  50 

July 14  00    al4  37}13  00     a  13  50 

August 15  00    a  15  35  |l3  50    a  13  00 


AND  PRIME  PORK. 

MeM,  1849-'50.  Prime,  1849'.50. 
9  35  a  9  50  8  35  a  8  37} 
9  75  a  10  00  8  37}  a  8  50 
9  37}  a  9  50  8  25  a  8  50 
9  37}  a    9  50   8  50    a  8  75 

10  50    a  11  00   8  00    a    ~ 

9  35  a  9  50  7  37}  a  7  62} 
9  50  a  10  00  7  37}  a  7  50 
9  37}  a  9  62}  7  37  a  7  50 
9  50  a  9  75  7  75  a  8  00 
9  75  al0  00825  a850 
—      a  12  00  9  50  a  — 

11  50  a  11  75   •»  a  9  75 
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70RKIGK  COmiSRCB  OF  HXW-ORLB1K0. 


5.— COMPARATIVB  PEICES  OF  CORN,  IN  SACKS. 
1850-'51.      184»-'S0. 


1848-*49. 

52 

57 

46 

53 

52 

58 

42 

51 

35 

40 

34 

43 

30 

41 

20 

40 

30 

45 

50 

55 

50 

53 

50 

56 

184T- 

48. 

1846.M 

17. 

50 

55 

36 

40 

50 

75 

60 

6^ 

41 

50 

58 

75 

45 

50 

60 

70 

54 

60 

55 

6/ 

40 

55 

80 

90 

36 

42 

75 

90 

30 

38 

80 

95 

22 

28 

55 

70 

32 

36 

65 

80 

33 

39 

65 

75 

36 

42 

40 

55 

September Cents.. 53  a  63   35  a  46 

October 50  a  60    42  a  48 

November 70  a  75   50  a  55 

December 70  a  —(46  a  52 

January 60  a  65   —  a  47 

February 60  a  68,45  a  50 

March 52  a  58 1 50  a  57 

April 50  a  58. 50  a  56 

May-* 46  a  54  1 76  a  83 

June 38  a  51    64  a  70 

Jiily 34  a  57    75  a  85 

AugUBt 34  a  60l75  a  85 

6  — IMPOETS  OF  SPECIE  AT  NEW-ORLEANS  FOR  FOUR  YEARS.  FROM 
1ST  SEPTEMBER  TO  318t  AUGUST : 

1850-'51 $7,937,119  I  1847-»48 $1,845^8 

1849-'50 3,792,662     1846-'47 6,680^50 

1848-'49 2,501,250  I  

7^DIRECT  IMPORTS  OF  COFFEE,  SUGAR  AND  SALT  ATj  N.  ORLEANS 

1850-»51,  1849-50.  1848-49. 

Coffee,  Havana,  bags 10,367 

Coffee,  Rio,  bags 274.690 

Sugar,  Havana,  boxes 29,293 

Sidt,  Liverpool,  sacks 420,838 

Salt,  Turks  Island,  &c.,  bosh 419,685 


20,627 
225,013 

16,843 
468,932 
583,183 

8.— FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  NEW-ORLEANS: 


16,341 
2^,129 

14,775 
508,517 
249,001 


TOHNAOB  CLXARXD. 

July  to  September,  1650. 

No.V«Mb.    ToniMgt. 

American  for  foreign  poru..  109    44,549  63 

Foreign 52    19,866  96 

Coastwise 199    57,442  30 


306  121,858  94 
October  to  December,  1850. 
American  for  foreign  ports..  114    53,946  18 

Foreign 66    20,937  40 

Coastwise 275    76,789  20 


455  151,672  78 
January  to  March,  1851. 
American  for  foreign  ports..  188    85,747  51 

Foreign 119     53,761  56 

Coastwise 424  121,363  03 


731  260,871  15 
April  to  June,  1851. 
American  for  foreign  ports . .  234  108,71 5  82 

Foreign 88    34,383  15 

Coastwise 329    97,579  68 


651  240.678  72 
RICAPITITLATION. 

Total  third  quarter,'1850... 360  121,858  94 
"4th  »*  '  "  -.455  101,672  78 
«'      1st        "  1851...  731  260,871  15 

*«      2d  "  "     -651  240,678  72 


2197  775,081  69 

Total  to  June,  1851 775,081  69 

The  year  previous 773,783  19 

Difference*...... 1,298  50 


TOHMAOX  IllTIRXD. 

July  to  September,  1850. 

Ko.t«Ma1s.       Tomuic*. 

American  from  foreign  ports.  61    16,176  94 

Foreign 42    14,347  29 

Coastwise 205    63,083  40 


308 


93,607  62 

Octoher  to  December,  1850. 
American  from  foreign  ports.  158    61,487  57 

Foreign 106     40.827  33 

Coastwise 303  124,585  02 

567  226,899  92 

January  to  March,  1851. 
American  from  foreign  ports.  178    64,104  41 

Foreign 97     45,207  51 

Coastwise 365  125,032  82 

640  234,344  79 

April  to  June,  1851. 
American  from  foreign  porta.  146    53.368  22 

Foreign .' 88    36,617  58 

Coastwise 305  123,189  65 


539  213,175  50 
RXCAPITULATION. 

Total  3d  quarter,  1850 308    93,607  68 

"     4th      "  "     567  226,899  92 

"     Isl       **        1851 640  234.344  79 

"    2d        "  •*     539  213,175  50 

2054  768.028  04 

Total  to  June.,  1851 768,028  04 

The  year  previous 763,634  58 

Difference 4,393  41 


UNITXD  STATES  BRANCH  MDIT. 
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9.o.F0BBiaN  EXPORTS  AT  NEW-ORLEANS. 


AHSKICAN  PRODUCE 

Anuriean  Vessels  to  Foreign  Countries. 

Third  qnarter,  1850 $6,078,397 

Foarth  quarter,  1850 7,983,399 

First  quarter.  1851 11,431,425 

Second  quarter,  1851 12,529,388 


•38,022,609 
Foreign  Veesels  to  Foreign  Countries. 

TUrd  quarter,  1850 $2,103,11 0 

Fourth  quarter,  1850 2,719,728 

First  quarter,  1851 7,692,659 

Second  quarter,  1 851 3,449,907 


$15,965,404 
Coasttoise, 

Third  quarter,  1 850 $2,859,567 

Fourth  quarter,  1850 6,177,128 

First  Quarter,  1851 11,707,593 

Second  quarter,  1851 6,484,624 

37,228,912 


Total  Foreign $53,988,013 

"    Coastwise 27,228,918 


Grand  total.: $81,216,925 

FOailOR  PRODUCI. 

American  Vessels  to  Foreign  Countries, 

Third  quarter,  1850 $55,192 

Fourth  quarter,  1850 158,316 

First  quarter.  1851 91,313 

Second  quarter,  1851 83,445 

$388,965 

Foreign  Vessels  to  Foreign  Countries. 

Third  quarter,  1850 $14,616 

Fourth  qnarter,  1850 18,255 

First  quarter,  1851 13,140 

Second  quarter,  1651 11,674 

57,685 
Grand  total $445,950 


10.— EECEIPTB  BY  THE  NEW  CANAL,  NEWORLEANS. 
Statement  of  Produce  received  in  the  New  Basin,  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 


Cotton,  bales. 40,329 

Lumber,  yellow  pine  and  cypress, 

feet 33,J07,000 

Wood— oak,  ash  and   J)ine,  cords       27,828 

Bricks 24,000,000 

Sand,  barrels 197,600 

Shells,  barrels 52,200 

Charcoal,  barrels 110,600 

Tar,  barrels , 2,839 

Shingles 2,392,000 

Laths 3,160,000 

Stares. 632,000 

6asb  and  doors,  pairs 

Spirits  turpentine,  barrels. . . . 

Rosin,  barrels 

Salt,  sacks. , 

Cotton  Gins , 

Hides 

Com  Mills 

Domestics,  bales 

Sheep  skins,  bales 

Hay,  bales , 

Buckets,  dozen , 

Tobacco,  leaf,  boxes , 


7,800 

3,094 

10,250 

15,799 

549 

3,955 

70 

959 

8 

35 

632 

758 


Merchandise,  boxes. 

Moss,  bales 

Cotton  seed,  bags . . . 

Wool,  bags 

Sugar,  hogsheads ... 
Molasses,  barrels... 

Fish,  barrels 

Camphene,  barrels. . 

Knees 

Pickets 

Clap-boards 

Gunny  Bags, bales.. 

Hoop  Poles , 

Homed  Cattle 

Pork,  barrels 

Beeswax,  boxes 

Paper,  bundles 

Castor  Oil,  cans , 

Lime,  barrels.. 

Hemp,  bales 

Lime,  casks 

Cement,  barrels 

Plaster,  hogsheads. . , 


1851. 

23 

805 

95 

30 

970 

772 

51 

6 

1,480 

24,900 

43,900 

135 

40,000 

200 

95 

1 

61 

81 

1,009 

20 

129 

150 

13 


11.— UNITED  STATES  BRANCH  MINT. 


Statement  of  the  Deposits  and  Coinage  at 
the  Branch  Blint,  New-Orleans,  from  the  1st 
of  August,  1850,  to  the  31st  of  July,  1851, 
inclusive : 

601D  DEPOSITS. 

California  gold  bullion, 

$8,152,878  82 
Other  gold  bul. "  139,758  32 
Total  gold  dep't $8,285,637  14 

SILVIB  DEPOSITS. 

SQrer  extracted 

from  California 

gold $57,571  61 

Other  silver  bul> 

Hon 764,513  64 

Total  silver  dep'ts $822,085  25 

Total  value  of  gold  and  silver 

^poau 9,107,729  39 


GOLD  COINAOE,  1850-'51. 
Pieces.      Value. 
Double  eagles,  333,500.  $6,670,000 

Eagles 149,500.-1,495,000 

Hafr Eagles...  33,000..    165,000 
auar.  Eagles. 204,000.-    510,000      ' 
Gold  Dollars..  154,000 . .    154.000 

$8,994,000 

BILYER  COINAGE. 
Pieces.      Value. 

Dollars 3,000     $3,000 

Half  Dollars . .  1,712,000  856,000 
Uaar.  Dollars.    276,000     69,000 

Dimes 530,000    53,000 

Half  Dimes....  1,030,000    51,500 
Three  Cent  Pes.  600,000    18,000 


4,151,000  • 


$1,050,500 


Total  coinage... 5,025,000  $10,044,500 


OOMMSROB  07  CBARLISfOir. 


Exported  to 


19.-COMHEaCE  OF  CHAELBSTOV. 
Statement  of  Cotton  and  Rice  at  Charleston, 

From  S«pteinlMr  1.  iSU,  to  Ai*.  81M851.    Fmn  9ept«mlNr  1 JM9,  to  Ajtg.  flL  1«t  0. 


Liverpool 11244 175390 4853 

Scotland 11....     7341 1 

Other  Brituh  pons.  ..     —  ....  10054 9260 


Total  Great  Britain.. .11955.... 192715. 


14114 


Havre 2321....  21034 2918 

Marseilles —  ....    —     — 

Other  French  ports..    —  . 


TotalFrance 2331. 


Holland 

Belgium 

North  of  Europe. 


..     2253 9209 

..  23287 5127 

..       814 2401 

..     3299 2500 

..     9046 17234 


Total  N.  of  E urope. . .    — 


South  of  Europe.. 
West  Indies,  dec. 


13159 22135 

25281 


697 
19010 


Total  foreign  porta. ...  1 3576 254442 61083 

Boston 10.. 

Rhode  Island,  &c....  19.. 

New-York 2181.. 

Philadelphia —  .. 

Baltimore  ^Norfolk..  —  .. 

New- Or  leans,  dec...  —  .. 

Other  U.  B.  ports —  ., 


.  16774 8161 

.  2435 20 

.102004 29317 

.  11138 5848 

.  7890 5203 

.  —  15284 

.  —  250 


11858 137559.. 

13 5549.. 

•**  ....  10644.* 


8181 
9 
11375 


11871.... 153752 19558 

2495 29695 4577 

—  "."   892.'.*.'."  9831 
2495... 


14366. « 

30.. 

18.. 

2093.. 


.  30587.... 

7408 

.  2068 

.  4130.... 
.  9746 

3268 

5399 

91571 

.  8944.... 

30341 

.  19922.... 

960 
16416 

73989 

913205.... 

2071.. 
16437.. 


4556. 
99863. 
15.564. 


152 
.152122. 


...  8189 

...  157 

...  30099 

...  6133 

...  4405 

...  12284 
250 


.365327. 


.  60434 
.134417 


Total  coastwise 2210....  140241 64093 

Grand  total 15786 394683 125166 

.  Comparative  Export  of  Rough  Rice  and  Lumber,  from  the  Port  of  Charleston. 

From  Sept.  1,  I860,  to  Any.  81.  *B1. 
Eiporitdto  R.Rice,  bus.  Lumber,  (I. 

Liverpool 57902     8000 

London 165015     — 

Other  British  ports 100    68434 

Total  to  Great  Britain 223017    


From  Sept  l,'49,to  Aug.  8T,  ♦« 
R.  Rice,  bus.    Lumber,  feet. 


Havre 75 

Bordeaux 21147 

Other  French  ports .'  ....    -^ 


TotalFrance 21222 


North  of  Europe 138133 

South  of  Europe — 

West  Indies,  dec — 


Total  foreign  pons 382372 

Boston 40204 

Rhode  Island,  dec — 

New-York 21147 

Philadelphia — 

Baltimore  and  Norfolk. — 

Oilier  United  States  ports — 

Total  coastwise 61351 


76434 

28693 

332725 

4316 

365725 

99.5901 

654816 

1536867 


Grand  total 4437 23 


3629733 

647312 
24627.58 
1033234 
5017334 
3321060 
2023800 

14505498 

18135231 


902960  .. 

.  .  .  .   0«;)V99 

\\\\     194944 

24.5784 

470003 

2071  .. 
26032  .. 

48423 

....   15970 

28103  .. 

....   64392 

954017  .. 

1328408 

....  1083636 
....  1813409 

597904  .. 

3733  .- 

50195  W 

4759841 

209005 

2413760 

....  7,50500 

5918304 

....  1283407 
....  3372168 

53928  .. 

....13947144 

581832  .. 

.-..18706985 

XZP0BT8,  AVD  VALUX  Of  IXPQBTB  AND  BUTIBB  AT  MOBILE.  87 

t3^-^OMMfilRCB  OF  MOBILE. 
Exports  of  Sawed  Lumber  from  this  Port  since  September  1st,  1860. 


ixnoBTBD.     TkliwMk.  Previotttljr.  Totd.  LutMwon. 

Cuba —  2104869    9104863    968471 

llexicoi —  268523     268523     250924 

Other  ports —  12420     12420     334718 

CoMtwiae 230680  .^....     4199569     4430249     4739783 


Total 230680     6585374     6816054     7293896 

Exports  of  Staves  from  this  Port  since  1st  September,  1850. 

WRcrKKM  sxpoBTXB.     This  week.  Previously.  Total.  Last  yeer. 

Cab* — 8000     8000      — 

Mexico. 


Otfaerports 727     105099     105026 272019 

Coastvnse 36540     310413     246953    405924 


Total 37267  ......  323512  360779  677943 

Comparative  Exports  of  Stones  from  this  Port  for  four  years,  to  date. 

wmTHXs  xxpoBTCik.        1850-'51.  1849-*50.  1848-'49.  1847-'48 

Cuba 8000  —  24500  21000 

Mexico .—  —  —  — 

Other  ports 105826  272019  87070  328240 

CoMtwise 246953  405924  141820  212960 


Total 360779     677943     253390     562200 

Comparative  Exports  of  Sawed  Lumber  from  this  Port  for  five  years,  to  date, 

WHRSBBupoBTSO.  ♦50-'51  •49-'50.  '48 '49.  »47-'48.  t'-^CM^- 

Oaba 2104863  .-..(^1968471  333290  ....  1373548     329173 

Mexico 268523  ....     250924  ....       264189   ..,.  1094294     878479 

Other  porta 12420    ....     334718  190308 414028     316636 

Coastwise 4430249  ....  4739783  4499286   ....  4737223     4309846 


Total 6816054 7293896  7619093  ....  5734134     3597253 

Exports  of  Timber,  ^.,  from  this  Port  since  September  1st,  1850,  to  date, 

utncLia.           Great  Britain.          Fraaee.           Other  ports.        Coastwise.  Total. 

Timber,  pieces 100     1473  ....        302     —      1875 

Spars —       414  130     —      544 

Masts • —       2  59     —       61 

Dk  Plank,  feet —       7560  ....     88317     —      95877 

Oars. —       1891  —       —       1891 

Rhinglee —       —  92000     203000     295000 

Cedar.Logs —      —  —      ^1315     1315 

Laths —      —  ....      6000     —       6000 

Statement  of  the  Value  of  Imports  and  Duties  at  this  Port  for  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters  of  1850,  and  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1861. 


Third  Quarter,  1850. 

Valne  of  imports,  dutiable 7,640 

Value  of  imports,  free 35,456 


Total  imporU $43,096 

Amouotof  duties  collected,  $4,249  90. 

Fourth  Quarter,  1850. 

Value  of  imports,  dutiable 76,069 

Valae  of  imports,  free 84,360 


Total  imports $160,429 

▲aoont  of  duties  coUeeted,  $25,043  20. 


First  QiMrter,  1851. 

Value  of  imports,  dutiable 101.632 

Value  of  imports,  free 23,223 

Total  imports $124,255 

Amountof  duties  collected,  $33,566  44. 

Second  Quarter,  1831. 

Value  of  imports,  dutiable 105,024 

Value  of  imports,  free 7,600 

Total  imports $11 2,624 

Amount  of  duties  col'd,  $33,417  40. 

Total  amount  of  imports 6440,404 

Total  amount  of  duties  collected 
for  the  past  year $96,376  94 


COMMEBOI  OF  OnrOIHHATL 


14.~C0MHEIICE  OF  CINCINNATI. 
We  an  indebted  for  the  following  to  the  Cincinnad  Prices  Cnrrexit : 
Imports  into  CiTtcinnaH  for  Jive  years,  commencing  September  Isty 
August  9lst,  each  year  :^ 
AsmcLtM.  ie46-'47. 

Apples,  green,  barreb ....  26992  - . 

Beef,  barrels 186  .. 

BeeCtierces 5  .. 

Bagging,  pieces 5561  .. 

Barley,  bashels 79390  ., 

Beans,  bushels 11688  ., 

Butter,  barrels 6345  .. 

Butter,  firks.&  kegs 7090  .. 

Blooms,  tons 2017  ., 

Bran,  dec,  sacks 14594  ., 

Candies,  boxes 207  .. 

Com,bu8hel8 896258  .. 

Com  Meal 56775  .. 

Cider.barrels 3261  .. 

Cheese.casks 483  ., 

Cheese,  boxes 120301  . , 

Cotton,  bales 12528  .. 

Coffee,  sacks 59337  . , 

Codfish,  drums 292  ,, 

Cooperage,  pieces 186186  . , 

Efirgs,  bxs.  and  bbls 561  . . 

Flour,  barrels 512597  . . 

Feathers,  sacks 2768  . , 

Fish,  Bund.  barrels 16836  . , 

Fish,  ke^  and  kits 2142  ., 

Fruit,  dried,  bushels 82871  ., 

Grease,  barrels 482  ., 

OlasBjboxes 18002  ,, 

Glassware,  packages 17121  ., 

Hi*mp,  bundles  and  bales..  26678  .. 

Hides,loose 24376  ., 

Hides.  CTeen,  lbs 7513  ., 

Hay,  bales 7049  • 

Herring,  boxes 1603  .. 

Hogs,  head 38774  .. 

Hops,  bales 1064  .. 

Iron  and  Steel,  pie^s 188215  . , 

Iron  and  Steel,  bundles....  33463  .. 

Iron  and  Steel,  tons 1685  .. 

Lead,  pigs 43675  .. 

Lard.barrels 21991  ., 

Lard,  kep 22722  ., 

Leather,  bundles 5069  .. 

Lemons,  boxes 2185  .. 

Lime,  barrels 32016  ., 

Liquors,  hhds.  and  pipes..     3369  . 

Merchandise  &  snna.  pks ..  2639  40  . , 

•*    tons..     7941  ., 

Molasses,  barrels., 27218  .. 

Malt,  bushels 12562  .. 

Nails,  kegs 54918  .. 

Oil,  barrels 5663  .. 

Oranges,  boxes  and  bbls..     4137  ., 

Oakum.bales 1100  .. 

Oats,  bushels 372127  . . 

Oil  Cake,  pounds 2225988  .. 

Pork  and  Bacon,  hhds 5476  .. 

Pork  and  Bacon,  tierces. ..       124  . . 

Pork  and  Bacon,  barrels. . .  40581  . . 

Pork,  in  bulk,  pounds.. . .  8027399  . , 

Poutoes,  barrels 15829  .. 

Pig  Metal,  tons 15868  .. 

Pimento  &  Pepper,  bags . .     31 80  . , 


and  ending 


l847-'4a 

ie48-'49. 

184»-*5a 

185a-'5l. 

..  28674 

....  22109 

....  6445 

....  16934 

..   659 

....   348 

801 

....  1101 



....    97 

15 

18 

..  79228 

....  2094 

....   324 

---.  — 

..165528 

87460 

....137925 

....111257 

..  8757 

3067 

....  5565 

31037 

..  6625 

....  7721 

....  3674 

.....  8259 

..  6405 

....  7999 

....  7487 

....  11043 

..  2203 

9519 

....  2545 

....  2727 

..  1941 

....  21995 

....  49075 

....  50976 

..   133 

....   414 

....   718 

....   697 

..361315 

....344810 

....649227 

....489195 

..  29542 

5504 

3688 

....  5508 

..  2289 

4346 

....   453 

1047 

..   164 

....   281 

97 

....    74 

..138800 

143265 

....165940 

....205444 

..  13476 

....  9058 

8551 

....  7168 

..  80242 

74961 

....  67170 

91177 

..   311 

515 

....   464 

....   441 

..179946 

....147352 

... .201711 

....146691 

..  4035 

....  4504 

2041 

....  5956 

..151518 

....447844 

....231859 

--..482772 

..  4467 

....  4908 

....  3439 

....  2858 

..  19215 

....  18146 

....  14527 

---.  19826 

..   725 

....  1059 

....  1290 

2694 

..  27464 

....  38317 

11802 

....  41824 

..   585 

878 

1169 

....   876 

..  20281 

....  33868 

....  34945 

37099 

..  15025 

....  19209 

25712 

....  28619 

..  15349 

11161 

....  12062 

13254 

..  33745 

23766 

....  30280 

8132 

..  10829 

....  22774 

14181 

....  25424 

••  8036 

....  12751 

....  14452 

....  12691 

..  4191 

2960 

....  3546 

3832 

..  49847 

52176 

....  60902 

111485 

..   645 

....   238 

....   799 

....   756 

..197120 

....187864 

....186832 

225039 

..  34213 

29889 

....  551G8 

....  66809 

..   827 

1768 

....  2019 

....  2570 

..  39607 

....  45544 

....  49197 

....  59413 

..  37978 

....  28514 

34173 

....  36848 

.-  41714 

....  48187 

....  63327 

31087 

.-  6579 

6975 

....  9620 

10397 

..  3068 

4181 

4183 

3379 

..  63364 

....  61278 

56482 

57537 

..  3115 

4476 

....  5802 

1465 

..381537 

....  68582 

....3085i»3 

175138 

..  7308 

837 

4540 

3370 

..  51001 

....  52591 

....  54003 

61490 

..  7999 

29910 

....  41982 

21356 

..  59983 

....  55693 

....  83073 

....  83761 

..  6618 

....  7427 

5049 

....  6764 

..  5007 

4317 

....  6819 

9.109 

..  1486 

....  1423 

....  1799 

1739 

..194557 

....185723 

....191924 

164238 

.2811793 

...1767421 

....  27870 

....194000 

..  4420 

....  6178 

7564 

6277 

..   140 

465 

2358 

....  1183 

..  69828 

44267 

43227 

31595 

.9643063 

...9249380 

...1325756 

..14631.330 

..  22439 

....  17269 

.*..  3898 

19649 

..  21145 

....  15612 

....  17211 

....  19110 

..  3455 

....  1257 

....  2558 

....  2027 

OOMMBROX  07  OIVOINNATI. 
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Imports  tnio  CineinyuUi,  continued. 

ABTicm.  2846.'47.  1847.'48.  1848.'49. 

Eye^bnihels 41016  ....84336  22S33  . 

Rxin,  ace,  barrels 5004  11668  ....     3298  . 

BAinns,  boxes 11990  22795  ....  14927  . 

Rope,  Twine.&c 8003  ....     7806  3950  . 

Rice,  tierces 1145  2494  ....     3365  . 

Bogar.  hogsheads 16649  27153  22685  . 

Bogar.barrels 7196  ....11175  7575  . 

Sugar,  boxes 5117  2928  ....     1847  . 

Seed,  flax,  barrels. 85753  32060  ....22859  . 

8eed,gra8s ^ 4964  4968  5929  . 

Seed,  Hemp 890  214  510  . 

8alt,Backs 56298  ....65265  76985  , 

8alt.barrels 124360  94722  76496  , 

Shot,keg8 1118  809  818  . 

Tea,  packages 5443  2931  7412  . 

TobMxo,  hogsheads 6200  ....     4051  3471  . 

Tobacco,  bales 828  1229  ....     1311 

Tobacco,  boxes  and  kegs..     9841  14815  ....  18463 

Tallow.barrels 1748  8473  1829  . 

Wioea,bbls.  andqr.cks...     4006  8251  8663 

Wines,  bkta.  and  boxes.  -     1419  ....     2272  2101  . 

Wheal,  basbels 590809  570813  385388  , 

Wool,  bales 2960  1943  1686  . 

Whiskey,  barrelf 184639  170436  ....165419 

Cotton  Yam,  packages....     9871  6403  5568 

Cottoo,  bales 146541  ....888095  .. 


1849.'50. 

185ft-'51. 

.  83397 

....  44308 

.  12349 

....  12511 

.  11936 

....  15648 

.  3061 

8007 

.  3556 

....  4783 

.  26760 

89808 

.  13005 

....  18584 

.  2467 

....  3618 

.  15570 

80319 

,  4432 

4104 

.   314 

....    68 

.110650 

....  50474 

.114107 

....  79358 

.  1447 

1567 

.  9808 

....  7821 

.  3813 

3701 

.   887 

1697 

.  17778 

....  19945 

.  1225 

....  3688 

.  6874 

....  3401 

.  4296 

....  5060 

..382699 

....388660 

..  1877 

....  1866 

..186678 

....844044 

..  3494 

....  5577 

..174885 

....184594 

Exports  from  CincinntUi  for  two  years. 


1849.'50.  1850.'51. 

Apples,  men,  barrels....  351 9  ..  8064 

Akohol,  barrels 3308  ..  5038 

Beef,  barrels 7558  ..  19937 

Beef,  tierces 6685  ..  9356 

Beans,  barrels 8469  ..  1832 

Brooms,  dozen 7355  ..  8735 

Batter,  barrels 964  ..  3258 

Batter,  firkins  and  kegs.  24393  ..  36195 

Bran,  &c.,  sacks 4328  ..  5789 

Bagging,  pieces 9353  . .  821 2 

Com.  sacks 57248  ..  80137 

Com  Meal,  barrels 1179  ..  8148 

Cheese,  casks 106  ..  85 

Cheese,  boxes 86902  ..  121755 

Candles,  boxes 67447  ..  113412 

Cattle,  head 30  ..  440 

Cotton,bales 1896  ..  5132 

Coffee,  sacks ; 22030  ..  38158 

Cooperage,  pieces 73637  ..  63804 

Ens,  barrels 4246  ..  7258 

Ftour,  barrels 98908  ..  390131 

Feathers,  sacks 5380  . .  4095 

Fniit,  dried,  bushels 1850  . .  17480 

Grease,  barrels 7597  ..  4426 

Grass,  seed,  barrels 8538  ..  8830 

HorseSfhead 468  ..  599 

Hay,  bales 564  ..  638 

Hemp,  bales 1164  ..  3112 

Hides,  lbs 62865  ..  48079 

Hides,  number 11225  ..  12459 

IroD.  pieces 54075  .  .  108255 

Iron,  bundles 36245  ..  44110 

Iron,  tons 5767  ..  9776 

Ltrd,  barreU 38192  ..  30391 

Lard,  kegs 170167  ..  71300 


▲XTiCLM.                 ie49.*50.  18S0-'51. 

Lard  Oil,  barrels 16984  ..  26110 

Linseed  Oil,  barrels 4879  ..  7881 

Molasses,  barrels 85878  ..  85098 

OilCake.tons 743  -.  963 

Oat8,8ack8 5023  ..  11707 

Potatoes,  barrels 5283  . .  19823 

Pork  and  Bacon,  hhds.. 83529  ..  30200 

Pork  and  Bacon,  tcs 28477  ..  20763 

Pork  and  Bacon,  bbls . .  193581  . .  122086 

P'k  &  Bacon,  bulk,  lbs..  13448  -.  8974 

Pork,  boxes 8310699  ..  4753953 

Rope,  &c.,  packages.. -.31 51  ..  6278 

Soap,  boxes 17443  ..  81553 

Sheep,  head —  -.  460 

Sugar,  hogsheads 9650  ..  13000 

Salt,  barrels 89509  -.  88585 

Salt,  sacks 8301  ..  7144 

Seed,  flax,  bbls 333  ..  443 

Sundry  mdze.,  pkgs... 61 5641  ..  349181 

Sundry  mdze.,  tons 11109  ..  10350 

Sundry  liquors,  bbls....  11798  -  19297 

Sundry  man'foc's,  pes... 56810  ..  88103 

Sundry  produce,  pkgs... 10327  ..  13958 

Starch,  boxes 9491  ..  14100 

Tallow 4311  ..  5987 

Tobacco,  kegs  and  boxes.  6905  ..  18345 

Tobacco,  hogsheads. 4847  . .  8856 

Tobacco,  balCB 77  .-  160 

Vinegar,  barrels 2404  .-  3756 

Whiskey,  barrels 179540  .-  831384 

Wool,  bales 8156  ..  8725 

Wool,  pounds 16841  ..  4836 

White  Lead,  kegs 40294  . .  50857 

Pieces  Castings 54399  ..  |36266 

Pieces  Castings,  tons.... 8385  ..  1181 


M 
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VaiueoftpeeiJiearHelesimported  into  Cindnnatifrom  September  1, 1850,  to  September 
1, 1851,  «ju/  the  corresponding  time  la$t  season. 

, 1 850-'51. , 

AancLsi.                        Amount.  Average  price.               Total  value.          Laat  ■eaeoa. 

Applee,  barreU 16934     $1  00      ....        $16934     ...•  $11978 

Beef,  barrels 1101     1100      ....          11010     ....  72«» 

Barley,  bnshela 111257     90      100131     103443 

Baitcr,b»trela 8259     12      ....          99108     99196 

Butter,  kegB 110431     10       ....        110430     ....  59869 

Bloom«,tODS 2727     ....     60  00       ....         165620     152700 

Com,baehcla 489195  ....          40       ....         195662     ....  246706 

Cheese,  boxes 205444     2  00       ....        410888     396206 

Cotton.bales 7168     40  00       286720     384795 

Coffee,  sacks 91177     10       91177     1310633 

Flour,  barrels 482772     3  50       ....       1689702     1101329 

Hemp.balea 13254     15  00       ....         198810     168868 

Hog8,hcad 334000  ....       7  50       ....       2505000     ....  2460000 

Lead,pig» 59413     3  00       207945     167208 

Lard,  barrels 36889     17  50       64557     444246 

Lard.kegs 31087     3  50       108804     ....  151984 

Molasses, barrels 61490     12  00       ....        733880     594033 

Oats.bashels 163258     35       ....           11140     ....  57577 

Bacon,  hogsheads 6277     50  00       313850     ....  249579 

Bacon,  tierces 1183     25  00       ....           29575     28296 

Pork,  barrels 31595     ....     12  00       ....           37940     381350 

Pork,  pounds 14637330     5j     ....         804723     ....  497156 

Pig  Metal,  tons 16110     25  00       402950     447486 

Rice, tierces 4783     --.     25  00       ....         119575     85344 

Sugar,  hogsheads 29808     60  00       ....       1708480     1364763 

Sugar,  barrels. 18584     14  00       260176     195075 

Sugar,  boxes 3612     30  00       108360     ....  57208 

Wheal,  bushels 5b8660     70       272062     302756 

Whiskey,  barrels 244047     8  00       1952376     1660102 

The  total  value  of  the  above  this  year  is  $13,146,348,  against  $12,668,379  last  year. 
Destination  of  specified  articles  exported  from  the  Port  of  Cincinnati. 

rnmrnnr^**.                 To  New-  To  oihef  down    To  up  river  Via  canals  and      By 

cojMODiras.                Orleans.  river  poru.             ports.            railways,    flat-boats, 

Beef,barrels 19319       ....         68     314     236     1611 

Beef,  tierces 8677       8     657     14     96 

Butler,  barrels 1850       867     2     539     — 

Butter,  6rkins  and  kegs....  35200       959     ....         15     ....          8  ....      315 

Com,  sacks 15672  •-.-     3519     ....       156     ....      790  ....     — 

Cheese 69258  ....  48432     ....     2165     ....     1900     920 

Candles,  boxes. 76245       20272     ....  10695     6195     532 

Cotton.bales —  10     ....     3182     1940     

Coffee,  sacks 10       12439     7853     ....  17856  ....     — 

Flour,  barrels 281609       95943     7719     ....     48.59     95877 

Iron,  pieces 6608       54894     ....     6634     ....  40119     — 

Iron,bandles 1503       25281     ....     2182     15144     — 

Iron,  tons 64       1341     219     8152     117 

Lard,  barrels 22854       117     3277     ....     4143     1821 

Lardjkegs 56380       ....     5358     ....     6739     2823     1587 

Lard  oil, barrels 13617       ....     1547     3726     7220     — 

Linseed  oil 4443  ....     1362     ....     1042     ....       974  ....     — 

Molasses 33       ....     2665     12711     ....     9589     — 

Pork,  hogsheads 19044       1313     8809     1054     1312 

Pork,tierccs 11341        18     8759     ....       644  ....         42 

Pork,baiTels 112622       1055     3801     4608     3781 

Pork,  pounds 1345860       755860     ...1559280     ...1092953  ...525830 

Soap,boxes 9425  ....     6440     ....     3600     ....     2068  ....       375 

Sugar,  hogsheads —           ....     1426     4378     ....     7196  ....    — 

Whiskey, barrels 140661       56164     ....  31231     3268  ....  17980 

Average  price  N.  O.  sugar  and  molasses,  Rio  coffee,  com^ftmsrand  iokeat,  at  Cineinnaii' 
voKTRS.    N.  O.  Molasses.    N.  O.  Sag ar.    Rio  Coffee.    Com.  Flour.          Wheat- 
September.  ..cents..  34 1     ....     7  ....     12^      ....     49        ....     $3  55  ....     70 

October 35       e|     12        ....     44        ....       3  57  70 

November 33       ....     5]  ....     11        ....     33        ....       3  54  68j 

December 29^     6       11*      37        ....       3  68  75 

Janoarv 28*    64     15|      39*      ....       3  67  76 

February 29}     ....     6       12        39i      3  52  71| 

March 32       5*    llf      37        3  43  67 

April 33|     6       11}      ....     37        ....       3  48  71 

May., 34       ....     6|  ....     lOi      ....    37        ....      3  47  ....     70^ 

June ^....34       ••..     6|  ....      94      ••-.     37        ...•      3  3b  ....     70} 

July 33       ....     64  ....       9l      ....     37        ....       3  15  ....     63 

▲agiut 33      ....    6      ....      Oi      ••-    37       3  SO  ....    69 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  MANUPACTURE8. 

1.— INDIA  COTTON  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  last  letter  of  the  London  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  gives 
US  the  following  items  concerning  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  manafaotnres  in 
India: 

'*  The  annual  crop  of  cotton,  and  the  ability  of  different  countries  to  furnish  that 
raw  material  to  the  manufacturers  of  Englandf  is  every  day  becoming  a  subject 
of  increasing  importance.  The  capability  of  India  to  furnish  this  raw  material 
to  a  considerable  extent,  has  never  been  doubted ;  but  hitherto  there  have  been 
araat  difficulties  in  forwarding  it  iit>m  the  place  of  growth  to  the  port  of  shipment 
for  Burope.  These  difficulties  are,  however,  rapidly  diminishing,  and  the  (quan- 
tity received  thence  in  England,  has  increased  from  70,000,000  pounds  weight, 
in  1849,  to  nearlv  120,000,000  pounds  in  1850 :  the  former  being  about  nine  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  imported  into  England,  the  latter  about  eighteen  per 
cent,  of  that  importation.    The  proportion  this  year  will  be  still  larger. 

**  The  Great  Exhibition,  whicn  has  just  closed,  has  not  only  presented  numer- 
ous samples  of  the  raw  cotton  of  India,  but  has  also  shown  os  the  great  degree  of 
perfisction  to  which  the  natives  of  that  country  have,  by  mere  manual  operation, 
onassisted  almost  entirely  by  European  science  and  mechanism,  brousht  their 
manufactures  of  cotton.  Muslin  tissues  have  been  exhibited,  ten  yards  long  and 
one  yard  wide,  weighing  only  3  oz.  2  dwts.  each,  and  capable  of  being  passed 
through  a  wedding  ring.  They  are  literally  of  a  sossamer  texture,  and  more  re- 
semble what  might  be  the  work  of  fairies  than  Uie  produce  of  human  fingers. 
We  have,  indeed,  hitherto  known  more  of  the  law  and  deceitful  politics  and  con- 
temptible policy  of  the  rulers,  both  native  aud  European,  of  India,  than  of  the 
patSeace  and  industry,  the  ingenuity  and  skill,  the  social  arts  aud  admirable  ability 
of  the  people.  The  exhibition  has  ^iven  a  new  turn  to  our  thoughts.  India  will 
henceforward  receive  a  large  additional  share  of  the  attention  of  the  merchants 
and  mauufitcturers  of  England,  as  well  as  more  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  benevolent  regards  of  pbilanthropisU,  and  of  all  who  really  wish 
to  improve  the  condition  of  a  hundred  millions  of  human  beings.  India  has  been 
renowned  for  her  muslin  fabrics  for  more  than  sixteen  hundred  years ;  yet  how 
few  of  the  six  millions  of  the  visitors  to  the  Crystal  Palace  ever  before  possessed 
the  means  of  beholding  a  sample  of  those  fabrics !  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  these  cobweb-like  tissues,  beautiful  and  wonderful  as  they  are,  will  produce 
any  great  effect  upon  the  general  distribution  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
world.  They,  as  well  as  many  other  proofs  of  the  skill  and  capability  of  the 
natives  which  the  Exhibition  contained,  cannot  fail  to  excite  an  endeavor  to  turn 
that  skill  and  capability  to  a  more  profitable  purpose  than  they  have  hitherto  been 
employed  in;  thereby  improving  the  condition  of  the  people  an  i  adding  to  the 
resources  of  the  British  empire.  Pariiament  will,  undoubtedly,  during  the  next 
sesskm,  earnestly  take  op  the  affairs  of  India,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
duce of  cotton  and  the  means  of  facilitating  its  importation  to  Europe ;  and,  al- 
though the  manufiictorers  of  Manchester  and  Btilton  must,  for  several  years  to 
come,  under  any  circumstances,  rely  for  the  principal  pordoti  of  the  raw  material 
upon  the  Uniteii  States,  it  is  equally  true  that  every  year  will  find  them  more  and 
more  independent  of  the  casualties  which  mav  arise  from  their  being  dependent 
upon  a  single  market.  It  mnat  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  is  every  year  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  there  is  as  little 
chance  of  raw  cotton  becoming  a  drug  in  the  market,  through  an  undue  propor- 
tion between  its  supply  and  the  demand  for  it«  as  there  is  of  gold  becoming  too 
plentiful  from  the  discovery  of  the  rich  mines  of  California  and  Australia." 

S^MANDPACTURES  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

The  history  of  manufactures  is  a  singular  and  useful  one,  whether  we  resard 
it  as  a  matter  of  industrial  enterprise  or  political  speculation.  Nstions  as  well  as 
individuals  are  sometimes  compelled  to  serve  apprenticeships,  aud  nothing  illns- 
trates  this  remark  so  well  as  the  history  of  those  countries,  wnich,  by  their  manu- 
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factoreB,  hare  become  wealthy  and  iodependent.  We  will  go  no  further  hack 
than  to  the  time  when  England  was  in  a  condition  of  vasialage  to  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands,  in  respect  to  this  most  important  feature  of  her  industry  and  great* 
ness.  The  markets  of  London,  we  are  informed,  were  filled  "  with  iron,  lumber, 
and  leather,  ready  manufactured.  The  English  grew  food  for  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Dutch  ate  it ;  wool  for  the  Dutch,  and  the  Dutch  wove  it."  But  this  condition 
lasted  only  long  enough  for  England  to  become  as  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
manufacturing  as  her  taskmaster  was;  when,  throwing  off  the  shackles  which 
made  her  dependent,  that  imperial  system  of  British  manufactures  was  establish- 
ed,  which  has  reared  an  empire  the  most  magnificent  in  wealth  and  power  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

America,  in  her  colonial  condition,  was  to  Great  Britain  what  Great  Britain 
had  been  to  the  German  States.  The  house  of  commons  so  considered  it,  when 
the^  declared  "  that  the  erecting  of  manufactories  in  the  colonies  tended  to  lesson 
their  dependence  apon  the  mother  country.'*  It  is  well  known  to  every  one  at 
all  conversant  with  the  early  history  of  his  country,  that  it  was  only  after  our  po- 
litical independence  was  achieved  that  we  turned  our  attention  to  profitable  ma- 
nufactures. And  no  lover  of  his  country  can  ever  forget,  that  from  the  year  1807 
to  1815,  during  the  embargo,  non-intercourse  act,  and  the  war,  dates  our  industrial 
independence  of  Great  Bntain ;  and  that  those  very  acts  gave  an  impetus  to  ma- 
nufactures, trade,  and  business,  which  were  beyond  precedent  profitable. 

We  do  not  mean  by  these  comparisons  to  excite  sectional  jealousy,  or  persuade 
the  South  that  she  has  been  in  a  condition  of  degrading  vassalage  to  the  North. 
We  only  wish  the  South  to  feel  that  the  term  of  her  apprenticeship  has  expired. 
We  would  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  her  people  the  conviction  that  the 
advantages  which  they  possess  over  the  North  for  tne  manufacture  of  cheap  and 
coarse  goods,  (for  to  manufacture  the  finer  qualities  will  require  more  experience 
and  capital  than  they  now  possess,)  are  many  and  important.  Cheap  living,  low 
wages,  cheap  cotton,  coal  and  iron,  constitute  the  great  elements  of  success  in  the 
introduction  and  successful  prosecution  of  cotton  mannfiicture.  No  country  in  the 
world  possesses  these  elemento  in  a  degree  equal  to  the  Southern  and  South- 
western States.  Heretofore  the  capital  and  industry  of  this  large  section  of  the 
country  have  been  almost  entirely  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  By  diversi- 
fying their  labor,  in  the  manner  we  have  proposed,  they  ensure  their  indepen- 
dence both  of  England  and  the  North ;  while  their  laboi:,  thus  diversified,  is  made 
more  profitable  to  themselves.  The  cotton  is  ready  at  their  doors,  and  costs  them 
one  cent  per  pound  less  than  it  does  the  Northern  manufacturer.  The  cost  of 
transportation  from  the  field  to  some  Southern  port,  thence  to  Northern  factories, 
the  cost  of  insurance,  payment  of  agencies,  profits  to  mannfiicturers,  and  cost  of 
re-transportation  back  in  the  form  of  cloth :  all  these  are  items  which  go  to  swell 
the  difference  in  the  profits  which  the  Northern  and  Southern  manufacturer 
receives. 

*  Nor  are  we  without  hope  that  the  interest  which  has  been  excited  on  this  sub- 
ject will  not  be  profitless.  Already  it  is  estimated  that  Georgia  has  in  operation 
40  cotton  mills,  using  80,000  spindles,  and  consuming  45,000  Dales  of  cotton  an- 
nually ;  in  Tennessee  there  are  30  factories,  and  36,000  spindles  ;  in  South  Caro- 
lina there  are  16  factories,  36,500  spindles,  and  700  looms,  consuming  15,000  bales 
of  cotton;  Alabama  has  12  factories,  12,580  spindles,  and  300  looms,  consuming 
9,500  bales  of  cotton.  Thus  in  four  States  alone  there  are  98  factories,  besides 
those  in  process  of  building,  workine  140,000  spindles,  consuming  probably 
75,000  bales  of  cotton  annufuly  ;  and,  if  they  go  on  increasing  for  the  next  five 
years  as  they  have  for  the  past  five,  we  may  safely  calculate  on  some  200  cotton 
mills  in  operation  in  the  Southern  States,  consummg  annually  over  200,000  bales 
of  cotton,  and  giving  employment  to  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  operatives. 

Thus  we  see  the  work  has  already  commenced.  Southern  planters  have  the 
monopoly  of  this  great  staple.  They  will  not  hereafter  be  so  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  English  or  Northern  purchasers.  They  can  manufacture  that  descrip- 
tion of  goods  mostly  in  demand  by  the  planters  themselves,  such  as  osnaburgs, 
sheetings,  yarns,  jeans  and  linseys,  cheaper  by  far  than  their  competitors.  They 
can  lay  the  foundation  fur  future  wealth  and  power  as  Great  Britain  did.  They 
will  add  both  to  their  commercial  and  political  power.  They  will  encouraf^e  tfaie 
immigration  of  an  industrious,  hardy  and  enterprising  population.  By  this  in- 
crease of  population  and  of  wealth,  the  Southern  States  will  be  enabled  to  bind 
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tfaemtelveB  togedier  b^  a  net-work  of  nil-roads.  They  can  then  perfect  their  in- 
tenwl  improvementB,  increaie  the  fiicilitieB  of  intercommuDication,  deyelop  their 
boondlesB  reaoorcesy  and  become  what  they  long  since  shonld  have  been,  among 
the  richest,  moat  active  and  powerful  states  of  the  Union. — Dry  Ooodt  Reporter. 

3— NEW  COTTON  FACTORY. 

The  Selma  Enterprise  says,  Dallas  county  can  at  last  boast  of  one  Cotton  Fac^  | 
tory ;  and  while  we  have  00  many  men  of  capital  in  our  midst,  who  have  not  as  / 
yet  tnmed  their  attention  to  this  branch  (as  well  as  others)  of  manufactaring,  it  / 
gives  as  great  pleasare  in  stating  that  the  present  proprietor  (Mr.  Jones  M.  Gnnn)  f 
of  the  factory  jast.*  put  in  operation,  has  had  energy  and  enterprise  enough  to  j 
build  and  start  the  factory  upon  his  own  respoDsibility.  « 

We  have  been  furnished  with  the  size  of  the  building,  machinery,  plan  of* 
operating,  &c.  The  building  is  brick,  two  stories  high,  covered  with  tin,  and  is  j 
mnety-two  feet  Ions  and  forty-five  wide.  This  factory  has  now  in  operation  1,152 
spindles,  and  all  other  machinery  necessary  for  cleaning  and  preparing  the  cot^n. 
The  whole  machinery  is  driven  by  a  forty-horse  power  steam  engine,  with  two  ■ 
double  flue  boilers  38  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Gunnto  add  ! 
looms  to  this  factory  next  summer.  ^'^ 

We  hope  our  enterprising  friend  will  be  liberally  supported  and  encouraged. 
He  can  ramish  merchants  and  dealers  in  cotton  yams,  with  any  quality  and 
quantity  they  may  desire. 


1/ 


4.— COAL  OF  CHATTANOOGA. 

Few  persons  are  probably  aware  of  the  amount  of  coal  brought  to  this  nlaoe 
either  for  domestic  consumption  or  for  shipment  to  points  below.  We  learn 
from  MeMTB.  Vaughn  and  Thomason,  proprietors- of  the  coal  yard  in  this  place, 
that  they  are  now  sending  down  the  rail-road,  between  three  and  four  hundred 
buekeU  daily.  Most  of  this  is  taken  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Btowah  Iron  Works. 
Several  of  the  Georgia  Rail-road  companies  also  take  a  large  amount.  The  de- 
mand is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  trade  is  susceptible  of  an  almost  indefinite 
expansion ;  and  when  adequate  facilities  shall  be  anbrded  for  carrying  it  on,  it 
vrill  take  rank  as  a  leading  branch  of  business  at  this  point  The  mine  from 
which  this  coal  is  obtained,  is  in  Roane  county,  about  80  miles  up  the  river.  The 
bed  is  inexhaustible,  aud  the  expense  of  gettmg  out  the  coal  is  comparatively 
small,  so  that  it  can  be  brought  here  and  placM  upon  the  cars  at  15|  cents  per 
bushel,  and  yield  Mr  profits. 

The  proprietors  now  employ  between  50  and  J  60  men.  They  contemplate 
placing  a  **  Steam  Tug"  upon  the  river,  for  the  'purpose  of  towio§|  their  coal 
boats  to  and  from  the  mine.  This  will  so  shorten  the  time  and  diminish  the  ex- 
pense of  transporting  their  coal,  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  a  much  larger  busi- 
ness, and  with  greater  profits  than  at  present. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Iron  Manufacturing  Company  of  this  place  possess  one 
of  the  best  coal  mines  in  the  world,  where  they  obtain  their  own  supplies,  and  \j 
from  which  an  immense  amount  may  be  thrown  upon  the  market  as  soon 
as  the  avenues  of  communication  shall  be  sufficiently  perfected,  and  its  ship- 
ment to  distant  parts  made  profitable.  The  coal  of  East  Tennessee  is  destined  to 
become  one  of  ner  greatest  sources  of  wealth,  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  enterprise  that  is  contributing  to  hasten  on  this  result. — Chatta- 
nooga Advertiser. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

l.~MISSIS8IFPI  EIV£E  AND  TEXAS  RAIL-aOAD. 
A  convention  has  lately  been  held  at  Shreveport,  in  which  many  counties  of 
Texas  and  parishes  of  Northwest  Louisiana  were  represented.    The  convention, 
after  passing  the  following  reaolntions,  and  inviting  a  conventiou  at  Monroe, 
lioaisiana,  on  the  8th  of  December,  adyoumed. 
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Whereas  ra3>roadfl  greatly  promote  the  interests  of  the  regions  through  whidi 
they  pass  by  facilitating  intercourse,  by  enlarging  ihe  area  of  trade  and  basiness, 
by  developing  resources,  promoting  emigration,  and  by  generally  stimulating  tba 
energies,  and  increasing  the  physical  and  social  enjoyments  of  the  people  j  and 
whereas  great  inconyenience  and  injury  is  sustained  by  the  people  residing  in  the 
northern  portion  of  Louisiana,  in  Southern  Arkansas,  and  in  Noraiem  and  Elaateni 
Texas,  for  want  of  a  safe,  cheap  and  speedy  channel  of  trade  with  the  great  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States ;  and  whereas  the  high  and  important  interest  inyolyed 
imperatively  demand  immediate  and  decided  action : 

RcMolved,  That  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  from  Vicksburgh,  or  some  other 
point  on  the  Mississippi  River,  via  Monroe,  Minden,  Shreveport  and  Greenwood, 
La.,  and  Marshall,  Texas,  and  westward  towards  £1  Paso,  is  a  work  greatly  need- 
ed by  a  largei  fertile  and  important  region  of  country,  and  we  pledge  the  aid  of 
our  means,  our  time  and  our  influence,  to  accomplish  an  end  so  desirable. 

Resolved,  That  to  facilitate  the  end  in  view,  memorials  be  sent  to  the  next  le- 
gislature of  thia  state,  comprehending  the  following  objects: 

1.  The  repeal  of  the  existing  corporation  laws  of  the  state,  and  the  enactment 
of  others  better  adapted  to  the  formation  and  organization  of  rail-road  companiea 
in  the  state. 

2.  That  the  police  juries  of  the  several  parishes  of  Caddo,  Bossier,  Claiborne, 
Jackson,  VVa«hita,  Franklin  and  Madison  be  empowered  by  an  act  of  the  legw- 
lature  to  levy  a  special  tax,  to  be  called  the  Missisetippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  Bail- 
road  Tax,  on  all  the  real  estate  within  their  respective  limits;  provided  that  no 
such  tax  shall  be  binding,  unless  approved  by  a  m^ority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the 
respective  parishes,  at  a  special  election  to  be  held  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  each 
tax  payer  shall  receive  in  the  stock  of  the  company  an  amount  of  stock  equal  to 
the  tax  which  he  may  have  paid. 

3.  That  our  legislature  be  requested  to  memorialize  Congress,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  fur  the  railroad  in  contemplation,  such  of  the  contig[noas  pnblic  lands 
as  is  customary  to  grant,  to  assist  the  company  in  the  completion  of  this  import- 
ant public  work. 

4.  That  the  legislature  of  the  state  be  requested  to  donate  to  the  said  rail-road 
such  of  the  overflowed  lands,  recently  granted  to  the  state  by  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  internal  improvements,  as  may  lie  near  the  contemplated  rail-road.  ^ 

Resolved,  That  on  account  of  the  vast  importance  of  this  rail-road  to  the  eitiet 
of  Vicksbnrg  and  New-Orleans,  we  rely  confidently  on  their  aid  and  co-operatioo 
in  its  construction. 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  the  meetins  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  the 
memorial  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  mentiuned  in  the  second  resolution,  and  to 
procure  the  signature  of  the  citizens  interested,  before  the  legislature  assembles, 
and  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  further  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  ask  of  the  War  Depar^' 
ment  the  appointment  of  a  competent  engineer  from  the  Topographical  Corps,  to 
survey  the  route  of  the  proposed  road,  it  oeing  on  the  most  direct  and  practicable 
route  by  El  Paso  to  the  Pacific  Ocean :  and  that  said  committee  ask  the  aid  of  our 
senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  in  ^procuring  the  services  of  said  epr 
gineer. 

S^TURNPIKBS  OF  TENNESSEE. 

We  are  indebted  te  V.  K.  Stevenson,  of  Tennessee,  for  the  following  list  of  these 
works,  which  speaks  very  much  for  the  spirit  of  that  state.  Tennessee,  in  addi- 
tion, will  soon  have  a  rail-road  system  superior  even  to  Georgia. 

Nashville  and  Louisville  road,  via  Gallatin  to  Kentucky,  line  47  miles,  and  branch 
by  Bowling.  Green,  28  miles ;  branch  from  Gallatin  to  0.  &.,  7  miles ;  branch  from 
Gallatin  and  Hartsville,  25 ;  Nashville  and  Springfield,  35 ;  branch  to  White 
Creek,  6;  branch  to  Hyde's  Ferry,  3;  branch  by  Phillip's,  9 ;  Nashville  and 
Buena  Vista  Springs,  7 ;  N.and  Hyde's  Ferry  and  Cumberiand  Valley,  28 ;  N.  and 
Charlotte,  30;  N.  and  Harpeth,  20 ;  N.  and  Hillsboro,  25 :  N.  and  Lower  Frank- 
lin, 10;  N.  and  Franklin,  Columbia  and  Tennessee  Eiver,  74;  branch  road,  18; 
Franklin,  10;  Eastern,  12;  Columbia  to  Alabama  line,  40;  Oobmbia  and  Law- 

renceburg,  25  ;  Western.  10 ;  Nashville  and ,  25 ;  Nashville  and  Mill  Creek, 

10;  Nashville,  Murfreesboro  and  Shelbyyille,  65  ;  Murfreesboro  and  Lebanon,  33  ; 
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MarfreeriMFO  sad  McMumevilley  S5 ;  Morfreetboro,  Mancbeater  and  Omnberland 
oantain.  55 ;  Murfreesboro  and  Statesville,  18;  Shelbyville  and  StateaviUe,  18; 
M  elbyrilie  and  Lynchbarg,  20 ;  Shelbyville  and  Giles  County,  20 ;  Lynchburff 
and  Ttilohoma,  20 ;  Nashville  and  Old  Jefferson,  20 ;  NashviUe,  Lebanon  ana 
Sparta,  55 ;  Lebanon  and  Cumberland  R.  R.,  8 ;  Lebanon  and  Statesrille,  12. 
Total,  855  miles. 

3-— BALTIMORE  AND  THE  WEST.— OUR  BAIL-ROAD  CONNECTIONS. 

The  late  highly  favcvrable  annual  report  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail-road 
Company  is  attracting  much  attention  in  the  western  states,  and  the  present  suo 
cesB  of  the  road,  and  the  certain  promise  of  its  early  completion,  give  the  highest 
satisfaction  in  that  quarter.  In  this  connection,  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
people  of  Baltimore  to  learn  from  the  Chillicothe  Gazette,  that  the  friends  of  the 
great  east  and  west  rail-road,  projected  from  Cincinnati  to  the  Ohio  river,  to  con> 
nect  with  the  Baltimore  road  at  Marietta  and  Belpre,  intend  to  hold  a  celebration 
of  the  commencement  of  the  work  west  of  Greenfield,  at  New-Vienna,  in  the 
connty  of  Clinton.  The  Cincinnati  Gazette  has  the  following  interesting  article 
on  this  whole  subject: 

CiRCiKNATi  AHo  Baltimori  Cxrtral  Bail-wai  Linz.— We  have  before  ns 
the  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Bail -road  Company.  This  road  will  soon  be  completed,  and  makes,  as  our 
readers  well  know,  one  of  the  most  important  rail-way  connections  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  the  Atlantic  cities.  At  this  end  of  the  line,  the  Cincinnati  and  Mari- 
etta rail- way  will  make  the  main  Ohio  link.  Controversies  have  arisen  as  to  the 
proper  point  of  termination  on  the  Ohio,  and  in  regard  to  some  local  interests ;  but 
whether  the  junction  be  effected  at  Belpre,  Marietta,  or  even  Wheeling,  by  this  great 
work,  the  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore  will  be  much  shortened.  By 
nil-way  distance  it  will  be  (even  throueh  Wheeling)  but  600  miles,  which,  in  a 
continuous  line,  may  be  run  in  twenty-tour  hours. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  line  is  such  that  we  feel 
■sKired,  that  in  about  two  years  the  entire  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore  will 
be  completed.  From  Blanchester,  in  Clinton  county,  (a  point  on  the  Hillsboro' 
road,)  to  Chillicothe,  and  thence  to  the  Coal  Banks,  on  the  western  side  of  Vinton 
county,  (comprising  about  seventy  miles,)  the  line  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta 
nad  18  under  contmct  The  engineering  parties  of  the  company  are  now  survey- 
ing the  route  firom  Athens  to  Marietta ;  so  that  the  whole  line  will  soon  be  pre- 
pared. 

The  report  of  the  Baldmore  Company  is  equally  satisfactory.  Cars  are  now 
mnnine  west  beyond  the  Youghiogheny  River— being  fifty-five  miles  west  of  Cum- 
berlana.  Mr.  Latrobe,  chief  engineer,  expects  to  reach  Tagart's  Valley  River 
Bridge  (one  hnndred  and  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Cumberland)  by  the  1st 
of  March  next,  and  Wheeling  by  the  end  of  1852.  This  is  rapid  construction. 
On  the  northwestern  road,  (chartered  from  the  Three  Forks  to  Parkersburg,) 
three  parties  of  engineers  are  now  engaged  surveying.  The  city  of  Baltimore 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  pledge  themselves,  in  their  publications,  to 
make  the  work.  If  so,  they  can  easily  make  their  connection  with  the  Cincin- 
nati and  Marietta  rail^way  &om  Belpre. 

It  thus  appears  that  this  really  gigantic  enterprise— «  rail-way  thmugfa  the  cen- 
tra of  the  United  States,  crossing  the  Apalachian  chain  of  moontains  over  ridges 
two  thousand  six  hundred  feet  in  height,  crossing  the  Ohio  river,  and  finally  at- 
taining Cincinnati,  in  the  central  West — approaches  its  completion.  The  entire 
work  from  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati,  (six  hundred  miles,  if  it  go  through  Wheel- 
ing,) will  cost  twenty  milliont  of  doUarSf  and  will  yield  gross  receipts  of  more  than 
fimr  miUunuper  annum,  at  least.  This  will  be  a  less  cost,  at  least,  than  the  New- 
York  and  Ene,  which  was  twenty-one  millions  for  four  hundred  and  sixty-three 
miiea. 

#  The  tra65c  on  the  Baltimore  rail-way  shows  some  extraordinary  results,  when 
we  consider  the  original  theory  of  rail-way  commerce.  Up  to  1836,  and  in- 
deed, 1840,  engiueers,  merchants,  and  capitalists,  considered  rail-ways  incom- 
petent to  the  transportation  profitably  of  very  heavy  articles.  Yet  here  is  the 
Baltimora  road  makwg  iu  proms  out  of  the  very  heaviest  traffic  which  can  be  put 
on  any  road :  here  is  ooal,  iron  and  flour  carried  m  enormoos  quantities.    We 
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qaote  below  the  comparative  traffic  in  certain  articles  for  1845  and  1850.    The 
comparison  shows  a  rapid  and  eztraordinaiy  increase : 

1845.  1850. 

Flour 225.600  bbU 471,872  bbis. 

Livestock 5,172  head 14,553  head. 

Coal 16,021  tons.    ...139,110  tons. 

Iron 4,810  tons 10,956  tons. 

These  are  articles  carried  eastwardly  to  Baltimore.  Flour  has  doubled,  live 
stock  trebled,  coal  increased  eight-fold,  and  iron  doubled.  All  this  in  five 
years ! 

The  table  of  passengers  shows  some  results  which  are  of  great  value  in  exhibit- 
ing the  real  sources  ot  rail- way  revenue.    Th^is : 

Total  number  of  passengers 141,761 

ToUl  number  of  through  passengera 23,498 

Leaving  way  passengers 118,263 

It  thus  appears  that  on  a  long  line  of  rail-road,  the  way  passengera  are  4  to  1 
over  the  through  passengera.  They  are,  therefore,  far  the  greatest  source  of  re- 
venue from  passengera.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail«road 
Company  are  of  great  interer*'  in  exhibiting  the  influence  of  rail-roads  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  ancf  the  growth  of  cities,  as  well  as  the  value  of  rail- 
road stock. 

4.~MI8SIS6IPPI  AND  ALABAMA  EAIL-ROAD. 

We  have  the  report  of  the  President  of  this  Company.  The  road  will  reach  from 
Selma  to  Union  Town,  and  it  is  thought  that  260,000  doUara  will  finish  it,  exda- 
sively  of  the  working  stock,  which  may  be  procured  on  the  mortgage  of  the  road, 
or  by  leasing  it  out  to  the  Selma  and  Tennessee  River  Company.  The  President 
has  the  assurance  that  this  $260,000  is  already  provided  for,  (including  the  2  per 
cent,  fuod,)  and  remarks  upon  the  work : 

Suppose  the  road  from  Union  Town  to  Selma,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  cost 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollare — and  this  estimate  any  one,  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  country  between  those  points,  will  admit  to  be 
exceedingly  liberal.  Now,  by  certain  arrangements  with  a  line  of  boats,  cotton 
can  be  delivered  in  Mobile  for  one  dollar  and  a  (quarter  per  bale-^the  same  which 
it  now  costs  after  being  hauled  to  the  river.  This  arrangement  will  induce,  almost 
compel,  all  plantera  in  striking  distance  of  the  road,  to  give  it  patronage,  and  will, 
therefore,  secure  to  it  at  least  forty  thousand  bales  of  cotton.  This  estimat*  is 
thought  by  many  persotis  too  low.  This  amount,  however,  at  sixty-two  and  a 
half  cents  per  bale,  leaving  an  equal  sum  for  the  boats,  will  give  twenty-five  thou- 
sand doUara.  All  persons,  at  all  informed  on  the  subject,  concur  in  representing 
the  up  freight  as  in  excess  of  the  down  freight.  On  this  road  it  will  certainly  be 
largely  in  excess ;  for  every  fall,  goods  for  a  Targe  scope  of  country,  situate  on  both 
sides  of  the  Warrior  and  Upper  Bi^bee  rivers,  are  landed  at  Selma,  Cahif>a,  or 
some  other  point  on  the  Alabama  nver.  This  course  of  trade  results  frcSn  the 
uncertain  character  of  the  Warrior  and  Bigbee  rivera,  and  all  these  goods  would 
necessarily  pass  over  this  road,  consequently  giving  it  a  large  amount  of  up 
freight  for  parts  of  the  country  whence  U  would  receive  no  down  freight.  This 
is  not  speculation,  but  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  the  least  visionary  under- 
standing. Then  we  are  justified,  in  view  of  these  facts,  in  estimating  the  up 
freight  at  thirty -five  thousand  dollars — miuls  and  passengera  at  fifteen  thousand 
dollara.  This  is  thought  by  well  informed  penons  to  be  entirely  reasonable. 
Stocks,  mules,  &c.,  &c.,  at  five  thousand  dollare.  These  items  make  eighty  thou- 
sand doUara.  Forty  per  cent,  is  generally  deducted  for  expenses ;  but  to  be  libe- 
ral, we  Mrill  deduct  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  balance  will  show  a  dividend  of  near 
ll||  per  cent,  on  the  supposed  cost. 
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5.— HONTGOMBEY  AND  MOBILE  EAILEOAD 

K  writer  in  the  **  Daily  Advertiser"  urges  the  extentioii  of  the  Montgomery 
mod  West  Point  BaiUroad  westward  by  Selma,  Union  Town,  and  across  the  Big- 
bee  to  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road,    He  says : 

**  New-Orleans  is  vitally  interested  in  the  aocompHshment  of  this  line  as  a 
means  of  direct  commanication  with  the  North-His  a  highway  for  the  travel,  and 
as  a  means  of  connecting  herself  more  closely  with  the  southern  interior. 
Neither  of  the  other  roads  can  so  effeotoally  acoomplish  this  object  as  the  one  pro- 
posed. And  as  she  takes  an  interest  in  the  Memphis  and  Chattanooga,  and  the 
Oirard  and  Mobile  Rail-roads,  as  she  should  do,  she  will,  of  course,  feel  more  in 
this,  for  by  it  she  can,  by  a  short  road  to  Jackson,  put  herself  in  connection  with 
the  entire  mritem  of  rail-roads  of  the  United  States.  But  Mobile  is  more  deeply 
bterested  than  any  of  these  points,  and  I  might,  without  exaggeration,  say,  than 
all  of  them.  Complete  this  line  and  the  Selma  and  Tennessee  road,  and  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  and  she  is  in  connection 
by  rail-way,  with  almost  everv  other  important  point  iii  the  United  States.  She 
thus  draws  the  travel  and  mail  over  the  part  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  com- 
pleted. By  these  roads  she  developjs  the  best  cotton-fp-owiog  region  of  Alabama 
and  Gastem  Mifcsissippi,  and  the  grain  and  mineral  resions  of  our  own  state.  She 
will  then  be  no  longer  dependent  on  river  navigation  for  her  supplies  of  cotton  or 
provisions ;  by  ^is  means  she  can  be  supplied  at  all  times  with  provisions,  with- 
out .waiting  for  the  Ohio  either  to  rise  or  tb<'W,  and  mast  then  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  her  competitors  in  that  trade.  SI  wonld  no  longer  be  dependent 
on  the  rise  of  the  rivers  for  a  supply  of  cotton,  for  by  means  ol  these  roads,  her 
market  would  be  kept  regularly  supplied— sufficient  for  the  demand.  Then,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  we  would  hear  no  more  of  the  over-supply  b^  the  rise  in 
the  Warrior  and  Bigbee ;  no  more  of  the,  as  at  present,  certain  and  inevitable  de- 
dine  in  the  price  ofcotton  whenever  the  cotton  from  the  Warrior  and  Bigbee  ar- 
rives. Then  Mobile  could  commence  business  with  the  cotton  season  as  soon  as 
other  cities  commence,  aod  could  and  would  have  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand, 
whether  the  rivers  were  up  or  down.  Accomplish  this,  and  I  venture  the  predic- 
tion, we  hear  nothing  more  of  Mobile  being  inferior,  as  a  coiton  market,  to  an ▼ 
acmUiem  city.  In  my  opinion,  she  will  then  be  able  to  compete  with  her  rivals 
in  all  4bese  respects.  Supply  Mobile  with  constant,  certain  and  direct  means  of 
transportation  to  and  from  the  country  upon  which  she  depends  for  her  trade  and 
sopport,  and  all  the  other  obstacles  in  her  way  are  little  to  be  feared. 

C.—tOUISLANA  AND  TEXAS  RAILROAD. 

Ool.  Mills,  ofT^as,  when  in  New-Orleans,  a  short  time  since,  addressed 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Opelousas  Rail-road  as  follows  :  (It  will  be  seen 
thai  Col.  Mills  would  have  the  road  penetrate  Texas  just  exactly  where  we  said 
it  ought  to,  and  for  saying  which,  certain  persons  in  Qpelousas  and  New-Or- 
toane  undertook  to  read  us  a  lesson,  to  wit :  32^  30,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Shreve- 
port. 

Tou  ask,  gentlemen,  what  are  the  views  and  feelings,  and  intentions  of  Texas 
in  regard  to  this  rail-road  enterprise  1  Let  me  inform  you,  that  by  extending  a 
nad,  connected  with  8  road  from  this  place,  westwaidinto  our  interior, — cross- 
ing the  Sabine,  Trinity,  and  Brasoe  rivers,  above  the  point  of  navigation,  for 
even  three  hundred  miles,  and  pointing  still  west,  on  the  parallel  of  32,  or  32  30, 
towards  the  Piscifie, — ^we  would  develop  a  country,  in  point  of  area,  soil,  climate, 
aod  production,  unsurpassed  by  any  section  of  country  in  the  United  States  ; 
the  land  universally  good,  producing  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  bushels  of  com 
per  acre,  thirty  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  1200  to  2500  bales  of  cotton ;  and 
a  large  portion  of  it  one  of  the  finest  stock  countries  in  the  world.  This  part 
of  Texaa  is  rapidly  settling  up,  and  were  there  rail-road  facilities  to  this  place, 
wouM  speedily  pour  into  yo«r  storehouses  from  300,000  to  600,000  bales  of  cot- 
ten,  or  an  amount  of  fiour,  pork,  beef,  and  mutton,  that  is  incalculable. 

Yon  ask  what  are  our  means  of  constrvcting  a  road  in  our  own  limita  1  I 
answer,  we  have  several  alternatives.  In  the  fint  place,  the  landholders  on  the 
1  VOL.  n. 
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route  could  build  the  road  by  a  donation  of  land.  As  interest  if  the  mainspring 
of  action,  let  us  look  at  this  mode  of  raising  means  practically.  The  land  upon 
the  whole  contemplated  route  of  the  road,  after  passing  thirty  or  forty  miles 
from  Red  River,  is  not  selling  at  over  one  dollar  per  acre,  unimproved.  You 
apply  to  Mr.  A.,  who  owns  one  thousand  acres  near  the  route,  for  a  subscription,; 
he  can  readily  say,  I  will  give  five  hundred  acres  of  my  land  to  accomplish  the 
road,  knowing  that  the  remaining  five  hundred  acres  would  be  worth  from  810 
to  $20  per  acre,  and  thus  render  his  possessions  tenfold  more  valuable,  besides 
the  advantages  of  an  easy  communication  with  one  of  the  best  markets  of  the 
world,  to  vend  his  produce  or  furnish  his  supplies. 

Secondly,  Texas  has,  after  the  discharge  of  her  debts,  a  surplus  of  firom  three 
to  five  million  dollars.  From  what  knowledge  I  have  of  the  views  of  our  politi- 
cians of  all  parties,  it  will  be  deemed  the  pohcy  of  Texas  to  lay  out  this  fund  in 
internal  improvements. 

And  lastly,  I  learn  that  many  of  the  bondholders  of  Texas  would  willingly  take 
stock  in  rail-roads  to  the  amount  of  the  debts  due  them. 

7.— PLANK-ROADa 

Plank-roads  are  a  new  feature.  It  appears  that  the  first  plank-road  in  Canada 
was  laid  down  in  1836,  and  in  New- York  in  1837,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last 
four  years  that  they  have  been  much  prosecuted.  There  now  exists,  of  plank- 
roads  in  operation,  as  follows : 

Miles.  Coft  per  mile.    *  Total  coat. 

Canada 442 $1,760 $  773,600 

"  New- York 2,106 1,833 3,860,298 

Very  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  New- York  upon 
these  roads,  and  the  resulting  advantages  are  immense.  Th^  roads  have  all 
been  subscribed  for  by  individuals,  and  all  pay  handsome  dividends.  For 
instance :  the  Troy  and  Lansingburgh  road  pays  10  per  cent.,  semi-annual ; 
the  (Jtica  and  Burlington,  20  per  cent. ;  and  we  believe  none  in  operation  pay 
less  than  10  per  cent.,  and  none  of  the  stocks  can  be  bought  in  the  market. 

The  importance  of  plank-roads  in  farming  regions,  becomes  self-evident  when 
it  is  stated,  that  on  the  Salina  road  a  two  horse  team  drew  six  tons  of  iron  twelve 
miles,  without  unusual  strain.  Four  and  a  half  tons  is  an  ordinary  load,  and  a 
team  will  travel  with  it  eight  hours  per  day,  four  miles  an  hour,  day  after  day. 
A  farmer,  in  a  heavy  country,  stated  that  the  tolls  paid  saved  themselves  in  the 
labor  of  cleaning  horses.  In  all  locations  where  these  roads  are  in  operation, 
land  rises  greatly  in  value.  On  the  Salina  road  farm-land  rose  from  $9  to  $16 
per  acre  ;  on  the  Syracuse  road  the  increase  was  $10  per  acre.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  an  amount  of  property  equal  to  $4,000,000,  bearing  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  has  been  created,  and  that  that  property  has  added,  in  addition,  several 
milli9n8  to  the  value  of  the  land  through  which  it  runs,  and  that  all  this  property 
is  mere  saving  from  the  old  cost  of  transportation. 

8.— RAIL-ROADS  IN  1811. 

(  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  publishes  the  following  letter  recently  communica- 
ted to  the  National  Era.  It  was  written  by  Robert  R.  Livingston,  a  great  man 
in  his  day,  and  at  one  time  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New- York.  It  may  ex^e 
a  smile  in  a  reader  of  the  present  time,  who  knows  what  a  rail-road  is,  butvb- 
jections  to  great  projects  are  now  raised  equally  as  absurd : 

Albany,  March  11,  1811. 
Dear  Sir, — I  did  not  till  yesterday  receive  yours  of  the  26th  of  February  : 
where  it  has  loitered  on  the  road,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say.  I  had  before  read  of 
your  >^ery  ingenious  propositions  as  to  the  rail-way  communication.  I  fear, 
however,  on  mature  reflection,  that  they  will  be  liable  to  serious  objection,  and 
ultimately  more  expensive  than  a  canal.  They  must  be  double,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  danger  of  two  such  heavy  bodies  meeting.  The  walls  on  which  they  are 
placed  must  be  at  least  four  feet  below  the  surface,  and  three  above,  and  must 
be  clamped  with  iron,  and  even  then  would  hardly  sustain  so  heavy  a  weight  as 
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▼on  propoie  moving  at  the  rate  of  four  mileB  an  hour  on  wheeli.  As  to  wood. 
It  would  not  last  a  week.  They  must  be  covered  with  iron,  and  that,  too,  very 
thick  and  strong.  The  means  of  stopping  these  heavy  carriages,  without  great 
shock,  and  of  preventing  them  from  running  upon  each  other — for  there  would 
be  many  running  on  the  road  at  once — would  be  very  difficult.  In  case  of  ac- 
cidents, stops,  or  the  necessary  steps  to  take  wood  and  water,  dec,  many  acci- 
dents would  happen.  The  carriage  for  condensing  water  would  be  very  trouble- 
some. Upon  the  whole,  I  fear  the  expense  would  be  much  grater  than  that  of 
canals,  without  being  so  convenient. 

R.  R.  Livingston. 

9.— THE  GREAT  PACIFIC  BAIL-ROAD. 

Mr.  Whitney's  indomitable  perseveraoce  is  deserving  of  all  success.  Hannibal 
when  be  crossed  the  Alps,  or  the  Czar  Peter  when  be  raised  Russia  to  a  first  class 
power,  did  not  display  more.  We  favor  a  road  to  the  Pacific — believe  it  to  be 
practicablo'-and  would  adopt  any  plan  to  secure  it  which  seems  likely  to  be 
speediest  of  accomplishment.  The  work  is  adequate  to  the  resources  of  the 
whole  nation,  but  not  beyond  them,  and  should  be  determined  by  geographical . 
considerations  and  surveys  as  to  all  questions  of  routes,  etc. 

The  bill  which  is  now  before  Congress  for  Mr.  Whitney's  work,  contains  a 
clause,  setting  apart  a  strip  of  public  lands  sixty  miles  wide,  running  to  the  Pacific 
from  a  point  on  the  Mississippi,  nol  north  of  Memphis,  by  the  Rio  Del  Norte  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Gila,  to  be  granted  to  any  person  or  company  who,  within  two 
years  after  the  grant  of  the  northern  route  to  Mr.  Whitney,  shall  undertake  to  con- 
struct a  southern  route  through  Arkansas  and  Texas,  etc. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  addressed  us  the  following  note  on  the  subject: 
J.  D.  B.  Dx  Bow,  Bsq., 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  enclose  a  slip  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  con- 
taining a  copy  of  my  address  before  the  Hoyal  Geographical  Society  of  London, 
and  my  letter  to  the  editor,  which  letter  will  show  you  the  position  of  my  affair 
in  England  at  this  time.     I  also  enclosed  a  copy  ot  the  bill,  which  has  been  re- 
portea  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  at  the  close ;  you  will  notice  a  proposed  new 
section,  which  would  have  been  added  had  the  bill  been  taken  op  for  action  at  the 
last  session.    This  new  section  met  the^  approbation  of  Southwestern  mem-    . 
hers.    The  bill  has  not  been  published  in  any  papers  to  my  knowledge,  and 
if  you  have  room  it  might  do  good  to  publish  the  bill  in  your  next  number.    This  - 
new  section  will  rive  to  the  South  the  same  chance  as  to  the  North  to  ^et  a  road, ; 
provided  the  lands  will  furnish  the  means  to  build  it ;  and  few,  indeed,  if  any,  can 
expect  to  see  a  road  to  the  Pacific  built  from  any  other  source  of  means. 

You  will  see  from  mjr  letter  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce  what  will  be  my  course 
of  action,  that  is,  to  quietly  await  the  action  of  Congress.  I  now  feel  that  I  have 
done  all  that  I  can  do,  and  all  that  should  be  expected  from  me.  It  is  admitted 
everywhere  that  my  plan  is  the  only]  feasible  one  ;  and  if  Congress  do  not  act 
promptly,  I  shall  believe  that  the  hope  of  getting  a  road  to  the  Pacific  across  our 
territory  is  abandoned.  Be  pleased  to  write  me  and  give  me  your  views. 
•V  Sincerely  yours, 

Asa  Whitket. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— While  on  my  reoent  visit  to  London,  I  found  that  the  pro- 
ject which  I  have  made  the  object  of  my  life,  was  made  the  subject  of  universal 
interest,  as  well  by  the  Press  as  with  the  people.  It  was  discassed  and  thoroughly 
examined  in  all  (urecttons,  and  by  all  classes,  and  in  the  short  space  of  three  ^ 
months  it  became  fully  known  and  correctly  appreciated  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
It  was  looked  upon  as  a  work,  not  for  a  nation,  or  for  a  people,  but  as  a  work  for 
the  world ;  one  m  which  the  whole  human  family  are  deeply  interested, — a  work 
which  the  present  position  of  mankind  demands  as  a  meaos  to  give  employment, 
homes  and  comforts,  to  the  surplus  of  pooolation  which  are  now  destitute,  and 
buniensome  to  their  fellow-man.    The  suoject  excited  but  little  national  jealousy, 
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nor  was  I  anywhere  treated  as  a  foreigner  or  ai  a  stranger,  but  al)  seemed  willing 
and  aoxious  to  eucourage  and  aid  me  on  with  the  heavy  load  that  I  have  boni9 
alone,  for  so  many  years;  and  one  and  all  have  decided  that  the  road  mast  be  built, 
bat  cannot  be  accomplished  on  any  other  plan  than  the  one  which  I  have  pnK 
posed.  Capitalists,  business  men,  the  people  and  the  preis,  have  declared  their 
foil  confidence  only  in  my  plan,  and  have  nobly  declared  their  determination  ta 
sustain  me  in  it.  The  Morning  Chronicle,  after  commenting  open  the  subject 
fnll^Tt  says :  *'  Ncf  hing  most  be  done  to  deprive  unfairly  or  ungenerously  Mr. 
Whitney  and  the  United  States  of  the  full  benefit  and  credit  of  this  great  and  la- 
sacious  undertaking.*'  The  Times  has  spoken  equally  decided.  The  Bun,  which 
had  expressed  very  strong  views  of  a  road  acroM  the  British  North  American 
territory,  in  preference  to  the  route  which  I  had  proposed  through  the  United 
States  territory,  on  the  24tb  June,  adopts  my  views  fully,  and  says :  "  Opportuni- 
ties will  very  shortly,  no  doubt,  present  themselves  to  us  for  the  further  explana- 
tion of  the  masterly  scheme  by  which  Mr.  Whitney  proposes  to  earry  ont  u  rail- 
road between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic.  Upon  the  present  occasion  we  can  only 
aver  with  earnestness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  all  deliberation,  that  the  plan 
submitted  to  the  public  by  this  intelligent  and  enterprising  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  only  one  capable  of  developing  the  project  to  it* 
completion,  in  the  future  railway  across  North  America,  carried  through  the 
United  States  or  through  British  territories."  The  Glebe  and  other  papers  have 
expressed  similar  views. 

Capitalists  are  ready  to  farnish  the  necessary  amount  of  means  to  commence 
and  carry  out  the  work  through  the  United  States  territory,  provided  the  bill  is 
made  a  law  by  Congress  whilst  the  lands  remain  unoccupied  and  available }  and  to 
soon  as  it  is  decided  that  the  lands  are  no  longer  available  on  the  United  States 
territory,  then  the  necessary  capital  and  lands  will  be  furnished  to  carry  out  the 
work  on  the  British  territory. 

Everywhere  a  strong  desire  for  examination  and  warm  interest  was  manifested 
in  the  subject,  from  the  crown  ministers  to  all  classes,  and  in  no  instance  was  there 
an  opposition  to  it,  alter  a  fair  examination.  On  the  contrary,  it  met  with  universal 
favor  and  warm  approbation. 

I  was  invited  by  the  president.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and  the  secretary. 
Dr.  Norton  Shaw,  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
for  the  purpose  of  explainine  my  project.  [Herewith  be  pleasea  to  receive  a 
copy  of  m^  address  delivered  beiore  a  large  meeting  of  the  members  of  that 
society,  which  took  place  at  King's  College,  on  the  evening  of  June  9th.]  To 
many  persons  present  thesubject  was  new,  and  its  magnitude,  with  the  important 
results  to  be  produced  by  it,  startled  some,  and  caused  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  a  very  few  to  oppose  it;  but  there  appeared  a  very  decided  majority  in  its 
favor.  It  was  sustained  by  several  strong  arguments,  and  especially  so  by  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  who  entered  fully  into  toe  subject.  Among  the  few  who 
seemed  disposed  to  oppose,  were  Robert  Stephenson,  M.  P.,  the  justly  celebrated 
engineer,  and  Capt.  Fitzroy,  the  great  navigator.  Mr.  StepheuBon,?  however, 
sustained  the  view»  and  positions  I  had  taken,  in  relation  to  a  commercial  route 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Mexico  or  of  Suez.  He  said : 
"  The  construction  of  a  railway  across  Suez,  to  save  time  for  mails  and  passengers, 
was  a  feasible  project,  and  deserving  of  the  attention  of  England  ;   but  with  re- 

J!ard  to  the  opening  of  a  canal,  supposing  the  facilities  to  be  so  great,  and  that  in 
act  the  money  question^  was  as  much  sunk  as  Mr.  Whitney  supposed  it  to  b^- 
sunk  as  regaraed  his  project,  he  (Mr.  Stephenson)  believed  that  if  a  canal  wery'^ 
made,  the  commerce  between  England  and  India  would  not  then  go  by  the 
Mediterrai  ean  and  the  Red  Sea.  In  fact,  he  thought  if  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  were 
swept  from  the  (ace  of  the  globe,  as  Mr.  Whitney  supposed  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  to  be,  that  still  the  commerce  of  the  world  would  not  pass  through  it." 

To  these  two  highly  distinguished  gentlemen  I  am  particularly  indebted. 
After  this  they  devoted  much  time  to  the  examination  of  the  subject,  and  changed 
the  views  entertained  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  be- 
came my  warm  supporters.  Immediately  after  this  meeting.  Sir  Roderick  Muiv 
chison  made  an  arrangement  to  have  my  project  brought  before  the  British 
Association,  which  convened  at  Ipswich  the  first  week  in  July.  Prince  Albert 
was  present,  and  my  project  was  selected^by  himself  to  be  heard, ^as  one  of  the 
leading  subjects  before  the  asi     '    '  -  •     — 


association.     Captain  Fitzioy,  who  had  opposed  mo 
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in  London,  was  called  apon,  after  I  had  completad  my  address,  aod  made  a  stroog 
and  eloquent  speech  in  my  favor.  After  ezpiaioiuff  folly  bis  views,  he  said : 
**  Mr.  Whiroey's  views  startled  most  persons  at  first,  m  the  United  States  as  well 
as  in  thiscoaotry;  bat  he  has  patiently  reasoned  with  hu  opponents,  and  has 
shown  sach  good  grounds  for  his  views  and  anticipations,  that  almost  nil  his  ad- 
▼enaries  have  admitted  their  soundness,  an4  now.  coasider  that  bi^  ^lan  is  not 
only  feasible,  but  deserving  of  full  encoura^mexjtj**  abp[  be  says,  '•'  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  American  Congress  have  nof  taken  active  steps  in  forwarding 
the  tmly  gigantic  enterprise,  before  the  tid^  of  eettjem^itr has  ipid^  «Uo^l>  progress 
westward  as  actually  to  be  now  an  impedippot  k>  ih^  ptixx  k&its''simp1ioity'.  * 

"  As  Mr.  Whitney's  object  is  not  only  to  connect  distant  continents,  but  to  afford 
employment  to  hundreds  of  thousands — to  millions  of  those  who  are  destitute  of 
even  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  are  unable  to  obtain  work  by  which  to  maintain 
themselves,  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  encouraged  to  go  on  and 
prosper  in  an  enterprise  so  eminently  calculated  to  be  beneficiallo  all  the  world." 

Mr.  Stephenson,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  association,  gave 
me  a  letter,  authorizing  me  to  use  his  name,  if  necessary,  in  support  of  the 
feasibility  of  my  plan.  My  views  were  sustained  by  many  distinguished  gentle- 
men of  science,  as  also  by  practical  engineers,  to  whom  I  must  ever  feel  greatly 
indebted,  and  shall  remember  them  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  deepest 
interest.  My  address,  or  explanations,  before  the  British  Association,  was  selected 
by  a  committee,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  their  annual  publication. 

It  remains  now  fur  the  coming  session  of  Conffress  to  decide  if  this  ereat  work 
•ball  be  carried  out  on  ours,  or  on  British  terntorv.  I  have  pledged  myself  to 
my  couitry  that  I  can  accomplish  this  vast  undertaking,  which  will  secure  to  as 
forever  the  control  over  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  will  devote  my  life  to 
it.  The  people  almost  with  one  aoccord  have  accepted  that  pledge,  and  urged  me 
on;  bnt  Oongress  withheld  the  necessary  permission.  With  that  permission  I  am 
ready  to,  and  will  redeem  my  pledge.  Oongress  must  now  decide  the  question. 
It  is  my  desire  that  action  may  be  had  upon  the  bill.  If  against  it,  then  I  am 
absolved  and  free  to  follow  the  course  ^whichdnty  will  then  so  plainly  point  ont. 
Respectfully  years, 

Asa  Whitnet. 

10.— MEMPHIS  AND  CHARLESTON  EAIL-ROAD. 

J.  W.  Clapp,  of  Holly  Springs,  has  published  a  very  able  letter  upon  the  dispute 
"x>wing  out  of  the  location  of  the  above  road.    It  will  be  observed,  that  the 

egialatore  of  Mississippi  is  soon  to  be  called  npon  to  alter  the  charter  of  the  com- 
pany,  so  as  to  admit  of^ a  route  which  shall  leave  Holly  Springsconsiderably  tothe 
southward.  Mr.  Clapp  argues  against  such  a  change  at  great  length,  but  we 
have  only  room  for  one  extract,  in  which  he  meets  the  question  of  reciprocity 
with  Tennessee.  We  think  that  Mr.  Olapp  narrows  it  in  supposing  the  interests  of 
Mississippi  require  nothing  beyond  a  junction  between  the  Jackson  and  Holly 
Springs,  and  Memphis  and  Charleston  roads: 

The  second  cause  which,  as  I  remarked,  it  was  supposed  would  exert  an  in- 
fluence upon  our  Lefislature  in  effecting  a  change  in  the  present  charter,  was  the 
extension  of  the  Jackson  and  Holly  Springs  road  through  the  State  of  Tennessee 
to  tlie  Ohio  River.    The  Legis^iture  of  Tennessee,  it  is  said,  will  refuse  to  grant 

fi  charter  for  this  purpose,  unless  we  manifest  liberality  enough  to  remove  the 
traction  thrown  m  the  way  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Company  by  the 
ms  of  the  present  charter,  and  this  consideration  will  Induce  members  of  our 
Legislature  from  the  counties  interested  in  the  Jackson  and  Holly  Springs  road  to 
vote  for  a  change  of  the  charter.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  feeling  upon  this  subject,  and  think  the  diflSculty  suggested  may  be  disposed 
of  in  a  few  words.  Mississippi  neither  expects  nor  desires  to  extend  this  road 
through  Tennessee  at  the  expense  of  our  people. — When  the  Jackson  and  Holly 
Springs  road  is  made  to  connect  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road,  all  has 
been  accomplished  that  the  citizens  of  our  state  have  any  particular  interest  in. 
We  thos  tap  the  Mississippi  river  at  Memphis,  and  open  up  a  communication  with 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  If  the  people  of  Tennessee  wish  to  continue  this  road 
through  their  state  to  the  Ohio  River,  it  is  for  them  and  not  for  us  to  adopt  the 
■teps  or  secure  the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  this  result.  That  this  will  be 
the  view  of  the  matter  which  the  counties  south  of  us  will  take,  I  have  every 
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reawn  to  believe,  from  the  information  I  have  upon  the  aabject  If  the  charter 
i>f  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road  is  not  changed,  and  the  nmd  is  bailt  por- 
saant  to  the  present  reqairement  of  that  charter,  this,  as  I  above  remarked,  will 
secure  the  junction  of  the  two  roads  within  oar  own  state,  and  thereby  render 
both  of,  tljem  of  great  value  to  us. 

li;«lMO*tt.fi. -AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

S^ney  BjbiOi.V>f  M6Ml^,  President.of  the  comoany,  has  lately  pat  forth  a  re- 
port,'troni' which- W0>extraqt,tbc  IbUoy^'ing  valuable  iuformation  in  regaxd  to  the 
rood : 

It  is  well  known  that  in  1849  this  road  was  located  70  miles  from  Mobile  to 
the  Buckatunna  River,  8}  miles  within  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

During  tho  present  ]rear  a  thorough  re-snrvey  of  the  whole  of  Eastern  Missis* 
gippi,  south  ot  Tishamingo  county,  and  careful  re-estimates  of  the  cost  of  con- 
stmcting  the  road  have  been  made ;  also,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  stock 
subscribed  in  Mississippi,  between  Lauderdale  and  Chickasaw  counties,  in- 
clusive. 

From  all  the  facts  thus  fdmished  the  Board  of  Directors,  thev  have  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  desaribed  line,  as  the  permanent  ana  final  locatkn 
of  ihis  part  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Bail-way,  to  wit :  From  the  Backatunna 
Eiver,  where  terminated  that  portion  of  the  road  previously  located,  the  route 
passes  up  the  Chickasawhay  Biver  valley  near  Winchester,  Quitman  and  Enter- 
prise, to  the  mouth  of  Sowashee  Creek  ;  up  the  valley  of  which  it  passes  a 
northeasterly  course  to  and  across  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of 
Chickasawhay  and  Bigby  Rivers;  thence  it  passes  down  the  slope  of  Possum 
Creek,  one  mile  west  of  Lauderdale  Springs  :  crosses  the  Sucamochee  River  just 
below  the  mouth  of  Patickfau  Creek  ;  leaves  Narkeeta  Bridge  one  mile  to  the 
west, and  thence  pursuing  a  northerly  and  northwesterly  course,  passes  half  aSmile 
west  of  Macon,  via  Pruine  Grove  Church,  Lodi,  Black  Jack  Mound,  and  Okalona, 
and  terminates,  for  the  present,  at  the  north  line  of  Chickasaw  county,  whence  its 
ezt(^nsion  through  Pontotoc,  Itawamba  and  Tishamingo  conntierwill  be  publi^ed 
as  soon  as  the  surveys  beyond  are  completed  into  Tennessee ;  and  the  people  north 
of  Chickasaw  and  Monroe  counties  show,  by  their  subscriptions  of  stock  and 
releases  of  right  of  way,  that  they  are  ready  to  do  then*  part,  or  what  they  reason- 
ably can,  in  the  work  of  construction — which  is  the  local  work  of  preparing  the 
roadway  and  timber  for  the  iron  rails. 

The  counties  through  which  the  road,  thus  far  located  in  Mississippi,  and  its 
position  and  length  in  them..  respectiv*)ly,  are  as  follows  : 

In  Wayne  County,  centrally 34  miles* 

"  Clarke  **     through  westerly  half 28  3-5  " 

•'  Lauderdale  "     centrally 34  2-3** 

*•  Kemper  **    easterly  half. 26  1-5** 

"  Noxubee  •*     centrally 26  1-7  *• 

•*  Lowndes  *»     western  side 26  1-5  ** 

"  Monroe  "    southwestern  part - 17  1-6  *' 

**  Chickasaw  **    northeastern 12  2-3** 

Total 205  2-3  ** 

The  continuation  of  the  location  through  Pontotoc,  Itawamba  and  Tishamingo 
counties,  will  be  67  1-3  miles  further  to  the  Tennessee  line,  making  the  entire 
tensth  of  the  road  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  273  miles,  exclusive  of  the  branch 
to  the  Tennessee  Biver.  The  length  from  Mobile,  now  definitely  settled,  is  267 
miles — 33  of  which  are  nearly  finished,  embracing  the  purohase  of  extensive 
depot  groundn,  and  wharf  rights  at  Mobile  sufficient  for  the  whole  road  when 
comoleted  to  the  Ohio  River,  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  234  miles  more  of 
the  route  north  of  Citronelle  are  now  ready  for  gradation,  and  will  be  placed 
under  contract  as  soon  as  sufficient  means  shall  be  subscribed  to  complete  the 
fame.  The  amount  of  capital  in  money  and  labor  required  for  this  portion  of  the 
road  is  shown  by  the  following  estimate  of  its  cost,  which  has  been  prepared  fro» 
the  data  furnished  by  the  final  surveys  of  the  route  adopted  : 
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For  the  local  work  of  elearing,  srubbing,  maaonry,  grading,  bridging,  station 
bvildinai,  timber  and  laying  of  tbe  track 32,236,576 

For  Iroo  Kaila  (65  Iba.  per  ^ard)  chaira,  apikea,  awitohea,  euginea, 
CBfa,  and  pepaii^ahop  machinery 3,074,800 

Total $4,311,376 

Or  an  averase  of  $184^61  per  mile. 

From  tbeae  statemento,  it  will  be  teen  that  the  2  per  cent  law  for  Mobile,  and 
a  farther  anbacription  of  $328,000  in  Miasigsippi,  eonth  of  Pontotoc  county,  will 
aecnre  the  immediate  commencement  of  234  miles  more  of  the  road.  And  by 
the  time  this  can  be  pat  ander  contract,  the  final  aarveya  will  be  completed,  road 
located,  and  the  stock  for  the  local  work  sabscribed  for  throngh  the  States  of  Ten- 
■essee  and  Kentucky,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  Biver. 

Actire  operations  will  be  commenced  in  Tennessee  during  the  present  month ; 
and  it  ia  confidently  expected  that  the  agents  and  friends  of  the  road  every  where, 
learning  by  this  communication  how  the  means  can  be  acquired  to  build  all  parta 
of  the  road,  will  use  all  poasible  diligence  in  completing  the  local  subscriptions  to 
the  amount  of  the  local  work,  and  will  report  the  aame,  county  by  county,  to  the 
office  of  the  Company  at  Mobile. 

SiDNKT  Smith,  PreHdeiU 

MobUe  and  Ohio  Rail-Road  Co. 

MobUe,  Oct,  6a,  1851. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

I.— GROWTH  OP  TEXAS. 

Much  has  already  been  written  upon  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  floarish- 
bg  state.  Texas  is  no  doubt  destined,  in  the  popular  language  of  the  day,  to  be- 
come the  "  Empire  State  of  tlie  South."  When  her  present  debt  shall  have  been 
extinguished,  as  it  speedily  will  be,  I  hope,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  her  creditors, 
and  the  balance  of  the  ten  millions  appropriat;^  to  internal  improvements,  raiU 
roads,  the  clearing  out  of  her  rivers  and  harbors,  and  the  purposes  of  education, — 
for  which  last,  by  the  wa^,  the  state  has  already  funded  nearly  a  million  of  du liars, 
— her  resources  will  begin  to  be  rapidly  developed. 

Texas  is  almost  the  only  state  in  the  Onion  having  adiverstty  of  soil  and  climate 
sailed  to  the  various  products  of  our  wide-spread  country.  Embracing  in  her 
territorial  limits  an  area  of  several  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  with  several 
degreea  of  latitude  and  longitude,  we  find  her  producing,  in  one  distrir.t,  all  the 
graina  and  fruiu  of  the  North,  and  in  another,  all  the  staples  of  the  South,  and  the 
luxunes  of  the  tropics.  Ctitton,  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  &c.,  in 
the  northern  range,  and  Red  river  district,  of  the  31st  decree  of  latitude  aud  up- 
wards,— and  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  all  the  tropical  fruits  farther  South. 

At  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  Texas  scarcely  numbered  ten  thousand  souls ; 
jhe  now  has  nearly  three  hundred  ihonsnnd.  She  has  upwards  of  one  hundred 
Aganized  counties,  and  is  well  supplied  with  newspapers  and  post-offices 
throughout  the  state.  An  intelligent  traveler,  who  has  made  a  recent  tour  to  the 
Upper  Trinity,  **  represento  the  emigration  to  that  part  of  the  country  as  far  ex- 
ceeding anything  he  had  imagined.  This  immense  influx  of  immigrants  had 
produced  the  natural  consenuence  of  givine  an  unusual  demand  for  provisious,  and 
enhancing  the  value  of  laud  to  an  extent  that  is  almost  unprecedented.  Lands 
which  were  offered  laat  year  for  three  or  four  dollars  per  acre,  can  now  be  sold 
readily  for  eight  or  ten;  and  such  as  could  be  had  ten  months  ago  for  fifty  cents 
per  acre,  can  now  be  sold  for  two  dollars  in  cash." 

^  The  Brazos  plantations  have  been  gathering  a  bale  of  cotton  per  acre,  at  the  first 
picking,  but  since  the  heavy  rains,  the  yield  is  much  less.  The  sugar  crop  is, 
this  year,  very  fine.     Cotton  and  sugar  will  be  much  earlier  to  market  than  usual. 

The  city  of  Galveston,  the  island  city,  the  chief  commercial  mart  of  the  state,  has 
a  population  of  about  4,000  souls.    She  commands,  at  present,  two-thirds  of  the 
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gair  trade.  Besides  regular  lines  of  steam  packets  to  New-OrleaDS,  she  has  a  line 
of  superior  sailing  packets  to  New-York  and  Boston,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
add  a  line  of  steamers  to  New-York  and  Mobile.  Ten  emigrant  ships  are  daily- 
expected  here,  on  their  way  from  Bnrope,  with  passengers  and  freight  for  Texas. 

The  domestic  trade  of  Galveston,  chiefly  up  the  Trinity  and  Brazos  rivers,  for 
the  past  year,  may  be  safely  set  down  between  two  and  tbr^  millions  of  dollars. 
In  the  coarse  of  another  year  or  two,  she  will  ship  from  this  port  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred thousand  bales  of  cotton,  equal  to  Natchez  and  Vicksburg  in  &eir  palmiest 
days.  Qalveston  is  pretty  well  built  for  a  new  town,  though  it  has  nothing  to . 
boast  of  in  the  way  of  architecture,  unless  it  be  the  cathedral,  which  might  be 
regarded  as  an  ornament  in  any  city.  **  The  log  cabin  era  in  Texas  has  nearly 
passed  by,  and  people  in  the  settlements  and  villages  have  fairly  entered  upon  a 
style  of  architectore  which  may  well  be  termed  the  bam  style." 

The  past  summer  has  been  the  hottest,  dr^rest,  and  healthiest  ever  known.  With 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  showers  of  rain,  providentially  sent,  it  would  seem, 
to  keep  the  cisterns  well  filled,  and  supply  the  inhabitants  with  water,  so  indis- 
pensable to  health  and  comfort,  we  may  say,  in  the  language  of  the  Scripture, 
that  '*  the  heavens  have  been  brass,  the  earth  iron,  and  the  rain  of  our  land  pow- 
der and  dust."  Notwithstanding  the  thermometer  has  ranged  from  80  to  9  j  and 
upwards,  all  the  season,  and  indicated  the  $ame  de^ee  of  temperature  nearly  at 
the  same  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  for  weeks  and  months  together,  we  have  con- 
tionally  been  refreidied  by  cool,  southerly  and  westerly  breezes  from  the  Gulf, 
and  blessed  with  a  degree  of  health  unequalled,  we  dare  assert,  by  no  other  town 
or  city  of  its  size  in  the  United  States.  For  five  months  past  or  more,  the  sun  and 
moon  have  never  been  shorn  of  their  brightness,  and  such  nights  as  have  beamed 
upon  UR  continually  during  the  summer,  have  nowhere  else  been  realized  this 
side  of  the  Grecian  Isles. 

8— BBSOUaCES  OP  SOUTH  FLORIDA. 

I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  all  that  part  of  Florida  south  of  the  line  of 
frost,  but  particularly  to  the  Manatee  River  and  its  advantages  ;  and  I  shall  give 
you  a  description  of  its  climate,  its  lands,  and  its  productions. 

The  soil  generally  is  poor  pine  land,  but  it  is  not  of  that  we  boast ;  it  is  of 
our  wonderml  climate,  whose  genial  influence  exerts  itself  alike  on  animal  and 
vegetable  nature.  The  heat  is  sufiicient  to  stimulate  a  rapid  and  luxuriant 
growth,  while  it  is  never  so  intense  as  to  become  disagreeable.  The  thennome- 
ter  rises  to  ninety-two,  perhaps  not  four  times  a  year.  As  it  is  not  extreme  in 
its  variations  of  temperature,  neither  is  it  rapid  in  the  succession  of  those 
variations,  but  always  maintains  that  equality  and  dryness  of  climate  so  srrateful 
to  the  northern  invalid.  I  believe  it  is  the  healthiest  climate  in  the  world.  Our 
northers  are  less  bleak  than  on  the  eastern  coast,  as  they  are  warmed  by  the 
radiation  of  the  whole  peninsular  over  which  they  must  pass  to  reach  us.  Our 
winter  months  are  truly  delightful ;  we  are  just  south  of  the  line  of  frost,  and 
the  cold,  not  enough  to  injure  the  most  delicate  flower,  is  yet  of  sufficient 
intensity  to  invigorate  us  and  enable  us  to  recuperate  from  the  relaxing  efTecta 
of  a  continuous  but  not  severe  summer.  It  is  the  most  favorable  climate  for 
pulmonary  invalids  on  the  Western  continent — ^instances  have  occurred  where 
they  have  been  afraid  to  leave  here  ;  I  myself  am  one,  and  I  intend  locating  here 
on  that  account.  On  examining  the  dead  list,  I  find  the  only  diseases  to  be  old 
age,  and  the  consumption,  the  last  being  an  exotic  and  not  indigenous  here.    > 

Many  invaluable  plants  thrive  luxuriantly  here,  even  in  the  poorest  soil.  The 
Sisal  or  Manilla  hemp  grows  on  despite  of  drought,  overflow,  fire,  and  even  a 
slight  frost ;  in  three  years  you  may  cut  it,  and  even  with  the  present  instru- 
ment for  cleaning  it,  you  may  gross  S600  to  the  hand  and  to  the  acre.  You  may 
dig  hundreds  of  bushels  of  cumpti  from  the  poorest  acre,  without  exhausting 
it ;  for  the  root  is  pure  starch,  composed  of  no  minerals,  except  carbon,  and  the 
top,  returned  to  the  soil,  repays  with  generous  interest  the  draft  upon  it  during 
the  last  year.  Sow  the  seed  once,  and  you  have  it  forever.  The  castor  oil  plant 
here  is  perennial,  growing  wild,  a  tree  twenty  feet  high,  and  {Producing  one  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  will  always  remunerate  cultivation,  even 
if  sold  for  lamp  oil,  and  burned  for  light. 

To  the  settler  a  thousand  unexpected  sources  of  gratification  start  up.  He 
may  eat  here  his  own  oranges,  olives,  bananas,  and  pine  apples  ;  he  m^y  fringe 
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his  jard  with  an  edging  of  his  own  cocoa  trees  ;  he  may  inhale  at  once  the 
perfume  of  the  lemon  and  the  jasmine ;  he  may  sit  under  the  shade  of  his 
oleander  and  crape-myrtle  trees,  or  he  may  sleep  there,  fanned  by  the  gentle 
winds,  and  lulled  to  rest  by  the  music  of  the  mocking  bird. 

The  resources  of  this  part  of  Florida  are  very  great.  Along  the  river  is  des- 
tined to  become  a  vast  orange  and  lime  orchard  :  the  bug  is  actually  disappear- 
ing ;  all  the  trees  that  were  once  infested  by  them,  are  now  clear,  and  are  green 
and  luxuriant. 

As  a  grazinff  country,  it  is  remarkably  fine,  and  the  pastures  are  green  the 
whole  year.  We  have  a  grass  here  that  grows  with  such  wonderful  luxuriance, 
as  to  feed  ten  head  of  cattle  to  the  acre — the  Guinea  grass.  No  soil  is  too  poor 
to  raise  it,  and  once  in  possession  of  the  ground,  you  may  cut  it  monthly,  for  a 
long  succession  of  years. 

Fooh  !  says  Mr.  Wiseacre,  all  this  is  fudge.  Pve  been  there.  Why,  sir,  the 
lands  are  low  and  flat.  So  much  the  better,  sir ;  they  won't  wash  ;  but  they 
are  sandy ;  we  can  only  work  them  the  easier,  and  with  better  health,  sir.  But 
they  won't  produce  oats  and  com ;  we  do  not  need  them  in  a  land  of  eternal 
pastures.  You  have  no  springs  ;  true,  but  we  have  cisterns  of  the  healthiest  and 
sweetest  water  in  the  world.  You  are  sickly.  It  is  false :  I  appeal  to  the 
thousands  who  flock  to  the  plains  of  Florida  to  find  new  life  in  her  soft  winds 
and  softer  sky ;  I  appeal  to  her  sons,  bom  and  raised  upon  her  bosom,  whose 
manly  forms  and  pUant  vigor  tell  other  tales  than  of  disease.  But  there's  no 
doubt  about  it,  sir  I  your  lands  are  miserably  poor.  In  one  sense  of  the  word, 
I  grant  it ;  in  another,  I  deny  it.  The  land  is  rich  in  its  adaptation  to  the  cli- 
mate, as  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  vegetation  which  the  climate  ^rows. 

There's  not  an  acre  in  the  broad  soil  of  Florida  that  will  not  yield  a  rich  re- 
turn in  something.  They  take  but  a  narrow  view  of  the  economy  of  nature 
who  will  call  land  poor  because  it  won't  yield  com.  Fertility  of  the  soil  is  a 
relative  term.  Every  soil  is  fertile  that  has  its  uses.  Florida  poor,  with  its 
turpentine  to  pay  six  hundred  dollars  to  the  hand !  Poor  !  with  its  oak,  to  rib 
the  sides  of  a  million  of  ships  1  Poor  !  with  its  cotton,  rice,  and  cane  planta- 
tions 1  with  its  arrow-root,  its  tobacco,  its  hemp,  its  fruits,  its  herds,  and  its 
fisheries  1  with  a  seacoast  equal  to  any  three  states  in  the  Union  1  with  broad 
and  deep  rivers,  ranning  through  all  its  length  and  breadth,  and  with  a  variety 
of  climate  suflficient  to  unite  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones  1  The  charge  is 
absurd,  and  yet  that  very  charge  has  been  the  cause  of  the  neglect  of  Florida. 
People  found  sandy  barrens,  and  the  staples  they  would  have  raised,  died  ;  the 
real  staples  of  the  country  they  knew  not,  and,  consequently,  never  tried.  Dis- 
gusted, they  returned  home,  and  the  report  went  forth  of  the  poverty  of  Florida. 

Our  cane  lands  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  while  their  position  in  a  tropical 
climate  gives  them  a  value  above  any  other  in  the  United  States.  They  are  ham- 
mock lands  whose  rich  top  soil  finds  a  foundation  in  a  bed  of  marl,  averaging 
about  twenty  inches  under  the  surface.  Dr.  B.,  a  planter  here,  has  cane  that 
has  been  ratooning  seven  years,  and  if  not  better,  is  equally  as  good  now  as  it 
was  in  its  third  year.  Unimproved,  the  land  is  selling  at  ten  dollars  per  acre. 
Its  location  upon  a  river  of  easy  navigation  and  deep  bar,  (ten  feet  at  low 
water,)  and  its  access  to  New-Orleans,  perhaps  enhancing  its  value.  There  is 
land  enough  in  the  immediate  vicinity  for  thirty  plantations  of  about  two  hun- 
dred'iicres,  each  yielding  a  hogshead  and  a  half  to  the  acre. 

But  it  is  not  of  our  rich  lands  that  I  should  speak  ;  there's  emulation  enough 
after  themi;  the  poor  man  has  no  chance  there.  I  would  invite  his  attention 
to  the  poor  lands,  and  teach  him  to  tmst  to  the  climate  for  what  be  found  want- 
ing in  the  soil.  I  would  teach  him  that  there  are  valuable  staples  peculiarly 
adapted  to  that  very  soil.  I  would  tell  him  how  he  could  profitably  plant  his 
eighty  acre  tract  in  oranges,  limes,  manilla  hemp,  and  castor  beans ;  how  a 
single  acre  of  Guinea  ^^rass  would  aflford  perpetual  food  for  his  team  of  two 
hordes  or  mules,  and  six  or  seven  milch  cows  ;  how  a  fish  and  a  turtle  pen  and 
an  oyster  bank  would  afibrd  him  and  his  single  slave  nutritious  food  for  the  whole 
year ;  and  how  easily  his  meat-house  could  be  filled  with  venison  and  beef.  I 
would  tell  him  that  prosperity  must  follow  a  settlement  here,  for  God  has  blesa- 
ed  the  land,  and  He  will  bless  the  people.        Your  ob't  serv't,  J.  R.  L. 

MmuUet,  Jb.,  Aug.  3,  1861.  [SoU  of  the  Souik 
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GALLERY  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE. 


EDWARD  BATES,  of  Missoukx. 


WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 

No.  12 


We  have  now  to  speak  of  one  of  the  most 
dislinguished  and  asefal  citizens  of  Missou- 
ri— a  man  who  has  been  actiTe  in  the  cause 
of  western  prog^ress  and  improTement — ^who 
presided  over  the  deliberations  of  an  impor- 
tant conrention  held  in  the  northwest  for 
their  promotion,  and  who,  for  his  high  and 
liberal  views,  enjoys  a  reputation  in  this  par- 
ticular second  to  no  one  on  this  side  of  the 
mountains. 

Edward  Bates  was  bom  in  (jh>ochland 
County,  Virginia,  Sept.  4,  1793,  of  the  plain 
quaker  stock,  which  for  several  centuries 
dwelt  in  the  low  country,  between  James 
and  York  rivers.  His  ancestors  came  from 
the  west  of  England  to  the  Jamestown  set- 
tlement, the  first  of  them,  in  or  before  the 
year  1625  ;  and  their  descendants,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  remained  in  that  region  till 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when  many  of 
the  younger  men — his  father  and  several  un- 
cles included — took  arms  against  the  king, 
and  they  thus  forfeited  their  membership  in 
the  «  Society  of  Friendb." 

They  were  plain  people,  of  the  middle 
rank  as  to  property  and  education,  and  were, 
for  the  most  part,  small  planters  and  mer- 
chants. Being  quakers,  they  intermarried 
chiefly  with  each  other,  seldom  forming  ma- 
trimonial connections  out  of  the  Socie^. 
And  thus  were  founded  several  of  the  most 
'  numerous  families  in  Virginia — t. «.,  all  that 
bear  the  names  of  Woodson  and  Pleasants, 
who  are  of  those  humble  quakers  of  James- 
town. 

Thomas  Fleming  Bates,  the  father  of  Bd- 
wnrd,  was  a  man  of  fair  talents,  methodical 
habits  of  business,  and  a  good  fund  of  prac- 
tical information.  He  was  bred  to  trade,  in 
one  of  tlic  best  mercantile  houses  in  the 
colony,  and  was  several  times  sent  abroad — 


to  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Madeira — 
as  supercargo  and  purchasing  agent  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  he  thought  he 
was  in  easy  circumstances,  closed  his  busi- 
ness in  Henrico  (or  Charles  City,)  County, 
where  he  then  tived,  and  settled  on  a  new 
plantation  on  James  River,  in  GhxichJand. 

The  genera]  pover^  of  the  times,  and  the 
depreciation  of  continental  money,  soon 
made  his  claims  and  book  accounts  of  no  va. 
lue ;  and  the  British  army  (on  its  march  to 
the  Point  of  Fork)  destroyed  his  plantation. 
But  his  British  debts  remained,  and  they 
sufficed  to  break  him  up,  when  peace  was 
restored.  '  """^ 

Though  a  quaker  aiidA,infiCBh^ti,d&  was 
a  somid  whig  and  a  brave  man.  When  the 
British  army  was  encamped  upon  his  plan- 
tation, and  the  lower  story  of  his  house  oc- 
cupied as  head  quarters,  for  24  hoars,  (the 
family  being  ordered  up  stairs,)  he  was  call- 
ed into  the  General's  presence,  and  there,  a 
written  protection  was  handed  to  him  by  an 
aid-de-camp.  He  read  it  deliberately, 
thinking  sorrowfully  of  his  wife  and  six 
young  children,  folded  it  into  a  narrow  strip, 
and  thrust  it  among  the  burning  coals,  in  a 
chafing  dish  which  stood  on  the  hearth,  ready 
m  make  his  Lordship's  tea,  confidently  be- 
lieving that  be  would  be  instantly  arrested, 
and  perhaps  sent  to  a  prison-ship.  But  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  a  humane  and  magnanimous 
man,  loathing  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
bound  to  fights  He  said,  with  softened 
countenance,  and  in  gentle  tones, "  Mr.  Bates^ 
would  to  God  that  you,  and  all  such  men  aa 
you,  were  loyal  subjects." 

A  few  months  after,  he  was  at  the  siege 
of  York,  a  volunteer  soldier  in  the  ranks, 
under  La  Fayette,  and  witnessed  the  sur- 
render of  Lord  ComwaUia||and  bis  army. 
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(Oct,  1781.)  His  ion  still  retains  the  mus- 
ket that  he  fimghtwith  on  that  occasion — 
Kill  as  good  a  deer  gun  as  ooold  be  found. 
He  died  b  May,  1805,  leaving  no  esttte  bat 
1  widow,  fire  daughters,  and  seven  sons, 
Xdwaid  being  the  youngest  of  the  twelve 
vdldfen. 

Left  an  orphan  under  the  age  of  twelve, 
lad  without  a  dollar,  there  was  still  no  practi- 
cal diflkulty  in  his  way,  for  his  elder  brothers 
were  industrious  and  prosperous  men,  and 
generous  with  their  means.  One  of  them, 
Fleming  Bates,  of  Northamberland,  Va., 
took  him  as  a  son,  and  would  have  given  him 
a  thorough  education,  but  for  a  bodily  acci- 
dent—the fracture  of  a  leg  bone — ^which 
flopped  the  regular  course  of  his  studies, 
hkI  (breed  him  to  quit  school.  He  had  been 
for  ume  time  at  Charlotte  Hall  Academy, 
Unyland,  a  very  good  school  for  boys  who 
were  anxious  to  learn,  but  a  very  poor  one 
for  those  who  required  compulsion;  There 
he  sttaioed  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
mathematics,  &.C.,  and  something  of  the  La- 
tia  and  French  languages,  with  which  stock 
hs  returned  to  his  brother's  house,  to  suffer 
I  long  and  painful  confinement  of  nearly  two 
years. 

His  only  resource  was  a  good  library,  and 
writiDg  materials,  at  discretion.  He  had  no 
•dTice  or  assistance,  no  method  prescribed, 
no  teqaent  order  of  study.  Depr  ived  of  all 
active  employment,  he  fell  upon  the  books, 
with  a  morbid  and  indiscriminate  appetite, 
devouring  everything  that  had  the  name  of 
poetry,  from  Homer  and  Shaksp^are  down 
toPe(er  Pindar;  and  all  manner  of  histo- 
ries, from  Weem's  Revolutionary  Worthies, 
op  to  Livy  and  Herodotus ;  and  all  the  while 
•mbbltng,  as  with  an  itching  quill.  Thus, 
thoQgfau  were  rapidly  engendered,  and  a 
ante  of  ideas  accumulated,  but,  unfortunate- 
^y*  ^^  crude,  without  any  method  or  clas- 
•ification,  and  without  stopping  a  moment  to 
think  about  either  taste  or  judgment 

In  his  boyhood  he  looked  to  an  oiBce  in  the 
Davy  as  the  business  of  bis  life ;  and  his 
kioiman,  James  Pleasants,  then  the  Repre- 
•entative  of  his  native  district,  in  the  winter 
of  1911-12,  procured  for  him  the  promise  of 
a  midsbi{}man*8  warrant  among  the  first  ap- 
p^tments.  His  hopes  were  wrought  up  to 
ecrtaty.  It  was  the  nick  of  time — we  were 
looking  for  a  wu  with  England— his  fortune 


was  made — ^his  fame  won !  We  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  meet  the  enemy,  and  (as 
Perry  said  afterwards)  they  were  ours. 
But  all  diese  flickering  glories  were  soon 
extinguished.  His  mother,  though  quite 
willing  to  see  all  her  sons  march  to  battle  in 
any  emergency  of  defensive  war,  was  still 
too  much  of  a  quaker  to  be  willing  to  see 
him  follow  arms  as  a  profession,  and  depend 
for  support  and  reputation  upon  strife  and 
blood.  She  fairly  cried  him  out  of  the  che- 
rished object  ef  his  young  ambition,  and  he 
renounced  the  warrant 

The  world  being  now  before  him,  he  soon 
determined  upon  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  to  that  end  accepted  the  invitation  of 
his  brother  Frederick,  to  go  and  settle  in  St. 
Louis;  (Frederick  was  a  protege  of  both 
Jefferson  and  Madison— was  Secretary  of 
the  Territory  of  Missouri,  from  1807  till  the 
state  was  constituted,  in  1820 ;  and  was  the 
second  Governor  of  the  state,  elected  in 
1824.)  Jtisl  as  he  was  getting  ready  to  start 
to  the  west,  in  the  winter  of '12-13,  a  British 
fleet  came  into  the  Chesapeake,  and  troops 
were  suddenly  called  for,  to  defend  Norfolk. 
Happening  to  be  in  his  native  county,  Gooch- 
land, he  Joined  a  company  of  volunteers, 
marched  to  Norfolk,  and  there  ate  the  pub- 
lic rations  for  six  months,  rendering  no  par- 
ticular service,  unless  it  may  be  called  such  to 
have  aided  in  digging  several  broad  ditches, 
&c.  He  was  a  sergeant  in  Capt  Hopkins's 
company  of  infantry. 

In  thespringof  1814hewentto  St.  Louis, 
then  a  French  village  of  some  2,000  people. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  law,  in  the  of- 
fice of  Rufus  Easton,  the  best  read  lawyer 
at  the  bar,  and  for  some  time  a  delegate  in 
Congress.  He  studied  very  diligently^  work- 
ing on  the  average,  (6  days  in  the  week,)  14 
hours  in  the  24.  In  the  winter  of  1816-17, 
he  took  license,  and  commenced  Uie  practice 
of  the  profession. 

In  May,  1829,  he  married  Julia  D.,  fifth 
daughter  of  David  Coulter,  formerly  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.  Carolina.  By  her  he  has  bad  fif- 
teen children,  eight  of  whom  survive. 

Mr.  Bates  has  held  several  offices  under 
the  Territorial  Government ;  Circuit  (prose- 
cuting) Attorney,  under  the  State  Qovem- 
mcnt;  AttonieyCJenerol,  under  the  U.  8.  Go- 
vernment; and  District  Attorney  for  Missotiri. 
He  was  a  member,  the  youngest  but  one,  of 
the  Convention  which  formed  the  State  Coft- 
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■titadon  in  1820.  He  hts  serr^d  at  different 
times  in  both  branches  of  the  State  Legisla* 
tare,  and  a  single  term  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  the  20th  Congress. 

His  large  family  are  still  dependent  npon 
his  professional  labor,  and  he  has  long  ago 
declined  to  risk  their  comfort  and  his  own 
independence  upon  the  contingencies  of  po- 
litical success.  It  is  a  pitiable  spectacle  to 
behold,  even  a  good  man  staggering  in  the 
path  of  official  duty,  under  the  weight  of  his 
private  affairs. 

For  more  than  30  years,  Mr.  Bates  has 
been  an  occasional  writer  for  the  newspaper 
press,  chiefly  on  political  subjects,  and  of 
tliose,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  concerned 
the  interpretation  of  the  constitution. 

Although  he  has  been  a  public  speaker  for 
33  years,  there  are  no  speeches  of  his  in 
print.  A  few  notes  and  sketches  hsTe  been 
published,  but  he  never  wrote  out  a  speech 
for  the  press.  He  has  attempted  it  once  or 
twice,  upon  solicitation,  but  never  could  sa- 
tisfactorily recall,  he  thinks,  the  spirit  that 
animated  the  oral  delivery.  Mr.  Bates 
has  acquired  a  large  reputation  in  Missouri, 
as  a  ready  and  eloquent  speaker.  The 
Latin  classic  tells  us  that  *^poeia  naseitur 
nonjit"  but  we  have  small  faith  in  the  doc- 
trine, though  men  do  take  it  blindly  for  the 
truth,  because  it  is  flattering  to  their  vanity 
to  be  supposed  the  peculiar  objecu  of  the 
Creator's  bounty — to  be  naturally  wiser, 
better,  stronger,  than  other  men.  There  is 
a  much  nearer  approach  to  mental  equality 
among  men,  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and 
the  actual  differences,  many  and  great  as 
they  are,  may  ahnoet  always  be  traced  to 
adequate  causes.  Those  faculties  which  are 
most  cherished  and  cultivated,  are  always 
most  prominent  in  action.  They  oversha- 
dow and  conceal,  and  almost  suppress  their 
anenltivated  associates.  The  will,  that  king 
faculty  of  our  moral  nature,  leflfree  from  the 
control  of  other  wills,  may  run  headlong  to 
min,  but  subjected  to  a  wholesome,  self-dis- 
cipline, never  fails  to  make  its  possessor  a 
self-dependent  man  of  purpose.  He  may 
fail  to  acquire  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
others,  and  may  abound  in  obliquities  ^and 
follies  of  his  own  ;  but  he  is  sure  to  be  ori- 
ginal. His  virtues  and  vices  are  proper  to 
himself,  cognate  to  the  predominant  will,  and 
eharacterisUe  of  the  man. 


Mr.  Bates's  facility  and  power  aa  a  speak 
er,  are  the  results,  in  his  own  opinion,  only  of 
the  most  diligent  and  unremitting  labor. 
Many  a  French  volume,  (Feoelon,  Condil- 
lac,  St.  Pierre,  &c^)  he  has  read  aload  in 
English,  and  many  quires  of  paper  disfigured 
with  rapidly-written  verses,  (burned  before 
the  ink  was  dry,)  as  a  mere  exercise  in  the 
choice  of  phrases,  for  the  expression  of 
thoughts  already  formed.  He  had  adopted 
a  apeaking  profession,  and  looked  to  it  aa  tbo 
only  means  by  which  he  might  hope  to  ac- 
quire support  and  reputation ;  and  the  courae 
of  study  and  practice  which  he  pnzaaed  wma 
such  as  seemed  to  him  most  pronusing  of 
success. 

In  the  SOth  Congress,  Mr.  Bates  opposed 
the  occupatiou  of  Oregon,  considering  that 
country  essentially  foreigu,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  it  by  the  United  States  the  entering 
wedge  to  a  system  of  foreign  colonizatiaiu 
conquest,  and  domination.  Then  we  had 
no  rail-roads,  and  telegraphs,  which  at  thia 
day  have  for  many  purposes  annihilated  both 
time  and  space.  He  was,  from  beginning  to 
end,  against  the  Mexican  war,  and  againat 
the  acquisition  of  Mexican  Territory,  by 
either  arms  or  money  ;  and  wrote  several 
articles  on  those  subjects  in  the  8i.  Ixmia 
papers,  none  of  which  were  extensively  cir- 
culated in  distant  journals. 

In  a  letter  which  we  have  lately  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  from  Mr.  Bates,  he  re- 
marks, and  widi  this  we  close  our  brief  and 
ill-digested  memoir : 

•*  Were  it  not  proved  by  constant  expe- 
rience, that  the  currents  of  social  life  often 
drifl  men  into  courses  quite  opposite  to  thoee 
thev  attempt  to  steer.  I  should  oe  astonished 
to  nnd  myself,  in  some  sort,  a  public  roan,  in 
spite  of  my  efforts  to  the  contrary.  In  youth 
I  was  ambitious,  and  sought  distinction  with 
some  avidity.  But  the  popular  storm  which 
blew  General  Jackson  mto  the  Presidemnr, 
blew  me  out  of  the  track  of  public  life.  In 
the  canvass  for  a  second  term  in  Congress,  I 
was  so  thoroughly  beaten,  that  I  was  con- 
tent, as  the  Kentuekians  say,  to  "  stay  whip- 
ped," and  never  again  to  worry  myself  with 
the  attempt  to  climb  the  slippery  heighu  of 
politics.  Thenceforth,  I  looked  only  to  pro- 
fessional labor,  for  the  means  of  supporting 
and  educating  a  numerous  family,  and  to  the 
domestic  circle  for  all  my  enjoyments.  A 
practice  of  more  than  twenty  years  on  thia 
scheme  of  life,  has  destroyed  whatever  of 
appetite  I  may  once  have  had,  for  public  die- 
tinction ;  and  now,  all  I  desire  is,  (I  hope  it 
is  in  my  reach.)  for  my  children,  the  means 
of  educarion,  and  a  fair  start  in  life ;  and  for 
myself,  the  quiet  esteem  of  good  men." 
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L— COMMSBCIAL  MOTXKMTS  IK  TIROIiaA. 


Is  o«r  pMBent  munber  we  pnbUsh  the 
▼er^f  abfe  address  of  the  Mercantile  Con- 
▼entiaa,  lately  beld  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 
We  have  feceiTed  since  that  was  put  into 
print  the  "Petition  of  the  Central  Boathem 
Bsgfata  Association  of  Virginia,  with  accom- 
panying doeomentB."  The  Old  Dominion 
secssM  to  be  in  tmth  awake. 

The  petition  contrasts  the  pristme  and 
pment  state  of  the  South : 

**  What  was  the  sttoation  of  the  Soathem 
atates  at  this  important  period  of  oor  history  7 
Tkev  were  wealthy,  contented,  prosperona, 
aad  happy.  They  coold  sit  under  dieirown 
TBe  and  fig-tree,  aixi  none  coald  make  them 
afiaid.  TlMsir  Toice  was  heard  in  the  conn- 
dh  of  the  nation,  and,  althoogh  it  was 
fretjoendy  disregarded,  it  was  alwavs  treat- 
ed widi  respect.  We  occupy  the  same 
8oA;  we  inhale  the  same  balmy  atmos- 
phere ;  we  hare  the  same  domestic  relations ; 
we  hsTC  all  the  energy  of  our  fathers ;  yet 
bow  aad  and  degrading  is  our  situation  when 
ontzasted  with  Uieirs.  We  are  a  divided, 
depieMed  and  discontented  people;  our 
proper^  is  wantonly  purloined;  our  feel- 
inn  outraged ,  and  our  mterests  disregarded. 
With  sgnculturul  productions  which  should 
coamaiid  the  oommerce  of  the  world,  we 
lie  dependent  on  the  free  states  for  the  very 
nwffasarits  of  life.  We  haTe  become  a 
•eeoad  Ireland.  What  has  produced  this 
dcplanUe  change  in  our  situation  Y  It  is 
the  peraidous  band  of  ffovemment.  No 
teaipaiaTy  cause ;  no  triviiu  erent ;  no  acci- 
deatol  circumstance,  could  produce  results  so 


The  association  asks  of  the  Legislature, 
the  enaction  of  such  excite  laws,  as  may  be 
fit  aad  proper,  disrriminnting  in  favor  of 
•ach  articles  as  arc  the  growth,  manufacture 
ordireet  importation  of  ^e  state  of  Virginia. 
The  constitntiDnali^  of  such  a  measure  they 
behere  to  be  fully  sustained  by  the  decisions 
•f  HUte  eoutts ;  and  it  was  once  advocated  by 
Vvginia's  distinguished  son,  William  B. 
Giles,  when  seeking  fmr  the  means  of  retal- 
ittdBupoB  the  North. 

**  A  permanent  system  of  taxation  upon 
the  naaulactnns  and  imports  of  the  Northern 
Mta,  btoBgfaK  to  Virgtak  fcr  ooasumptioD, 


is  recommended  as  the  most  certain  means 
of  securing,  ultimately,  her  commercial  in< 
dependence  of  those  states,  and  as  the  surest 
basis  upon  which  to  found  our  future  hopes 
of  safe^  and  happiness.  The  vast  sums  of 
money  employed  in  the  Northern  states,  by 
numerous  unlawful  and  fanatical  c(Hnl»na- 
tions,  cons^tly  brought  to  bear  upon  die 
politics  of  those  states,  leave  but  titUe  hope 
for  the  safety  of  our  fwoperty,  or  our  institu- 
tions, while  dependent  upon  a  people  ac* 
tively  seekmg  their  overthrow." 

By  Uie  document  annexed  to  the  petition, 
we  learn  that  as  far  back  as  1769,  Virginia 
imported  in  value  over  $4,000,000,  whilst 
New- York  did  not  import  $1,000,000.  In 
1791,  Virginia  imported  $2,486,000,  and 
New-York,  $3,022,000.  Virginia  exported 
$3,131,000,  New-Yofk,  2,505,000  at  the 
same  period. 

EtporU,  FlrgiMia. 

In  1691 ,  exported $3,0T7,91O 

In    "     imporud 1,078,490 

In  1836,  exported 4,129,990 

In    "     imported 553,969 

la  IBM,  exported 4,791.644 

In    **     imported 405,730 

In  1840,  exported 4,778,990 

In    •*      imported 54»,0dS 

In  1849,  exported 3,373,738 

In    **      imported 241,935 

In  1850,  exportMl 3415,446 

In    •*     imported 426^509 

ExporUf  NeW'Tork, 

In  1821,  esported $13,169,547 

la    "     imported 23,630.340 

In  1826,  exported 35,259,960 

In    '*     imported 49,639,174 

In  1830,  exported 19,697,983 

In    •*     hnported 35,624,070 

In  1840,  exported 34,264,080 

In    "     imported 60,440,750 

In  1849,  exported 45,963,100 

«1a    ♦'     Imported 92,567,369 

la  1890,  exported 52,719.780 

la    "     imported 111,193,984 

**  Since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
when  the  commerce  of  New-York  and  Vir- 
ffinia  was  about  equal,  the  exports  of  the 
utter  have  been  nearly  stationary,  and  the 
imports  have  fallen  off  to  about  one-sixth  of 
what  they  then  were,  while  those  of  New* 
York  have  increased  nearly  fifty  times  great- 
er than  they  were,  and  the  exports  sixteen 
timesi  The  exports  of  the  whole  Union,  in 
1850,  amounted  to  $101,898,790,  and  theim- 
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ports  to  •178,138,318     New-York  exported 
nearly  one-third,  andunported  three-filuui."'' 

The  exporti  for  1840,  of  the  Unl^ 

ed  SUletwere fl3^0«SW» 

From  which,  it  appear*, 

there  wa«  exported  ^     .^-^. 

value  of  cotton •JSJ'SI 

Tobacco *^??i'??I 

Manufactured  tobacco...  ^2S21S 

niea  ...8,000,368 

*"* -— 75,380,580 


$57,286,375 


Nearly  three-fifths  being  of  South- 
ern productions. 
Exported,  of  these  arUcles,  in  1850' 

Cotton •'i'XSt'SK 

Tobseco 9.W1.083 

Hanufactnred  tobacco «SJ?*S 

Rice 8,631,557 


$85,316,028 


8.— COTTON  PL1.FTEE8'  CONVENTION. 

This  aflsemblage  at  Macon,  which  repre- 
sented several  states,  was  of  a  most  respect- 
able character,  and  had  the  time  been  long 
enongh  for  the  notice  to  be  generally  circu- 
lated, and  for  the  public  mind  to  be  fhlly 
made  up,  there  is  no^  donbt  it  would  have 
been  one  of  the  largest  Conventions  ever 
held  in  the  South.    We  have  not  been  for- 
tunate  enough  to  procure  the  official  Ust  of 
proceedings,  but  understand  that  the  address 
and  resolutions  of  the  Florida  meeting,  out 
of  which  the  Convention  sprang,  and  which 
were  published  in  our  October  number,  were 
adopted.     The  Convention   recommended 
subordinate  county  associations,  etc.,  to  be 
formed  throughout  the  cotton  states.    Unch 
good  must  eventuate  from  snch  organization. 
It  has  been  the  misfortane  of  the  planters, 
that  though  one  in  interest,  they  have  ever 
been  divided  in  counsels ;  unlike  in  this  res- 
pect either  merchants  or  manufacturers ;  and 
the  result  is,  that  they  are,  and  ever  have 
been,  at  the  mercy  of  both.    Why  is  it,  that 
in  a  time  of  general  peace  and  commercial 
prosperity  throughout  the  world,  the  value 
of  cotton  falbs  in  a  few  months  nearly  one- 
half,  and  this  when  the  increase  of  the  crop 
is  not  more  than  one-tenth  7    Doubtless  the 
rates  and  principles  of  political  economy  are 


capable  of  a  partial  explanation  of  the  rea* 
son,  but  they  cannot  demonstrate  it  to  be 
necessary,  or  growing  out  of  anything  but  an 
extremely  aifoitrazy  state  of  things.  The 
kws  of  demand  and  supply  have  not  been 
left  free  to  operate  npon  prices.  AH  of  as 
see  fully  this,  but  who  is  wise  enough  to  sug- 
gest the  remedy?  Will  ^e  plan  of  the 
Macon  Convention  effect  it?  There  are 
thousands  who  doubt.  Will  Mr.  Baylor's 
project  of  direct  continental  trade  effect  it  f 
This  is  answered  by  an  intelligent  merchant* 
whose  name  we  vriU  not  give,  but  an  extract 
from  whose  letter  is  bebw,  in  the  negative. 
The  subject  is  stall  open  for  discussion,  and 
we  trust  that  the  planters,  who  are  in  gen- 
eral an  intelligent  dass  of  men,  and  the  press 
which  is  supported  by  them,  wiU  keep  it 
constantly  before  their  eyes.  We  ourselves 
shall  not  be  idle,  and  extend  our  pages  to  all 
who  may  vrish  to  occupy  them  in  the  matter. 

*•  Had  so  many  who  are  speculating  npon 
the  cotton  trade  and  its  supposed  diseases, 
looked  deeply  into  the  innuences  of  that 
power  (steam)  as  displayed  on  the  ocean, 
and  on  rail-roads,  and  on  trade,  their  problem 
miglit  have  been  better  solved,  than  in  locat- 
ing the  disease  exclusively  in  monopoly  and 
want  of  distribution,  by  a  mote  direct  trade 
with  the  consumin£[  markets.    New-York 
and  Liverpool  merchants  have  only  studied 
deeper  the  elements  favored  by  steam,  of 
monopoly  in  trade,  and  by  stead^r  persever- 
ance have  accomplished,  what  it  wiU  be 
found  more  difficult  to  dissolve  than  Mr. 
Baylor  imagines.    Ardent  and  enthusiastic, 
he  has  awakened  attention  to  the  subject; 
and  your  Convention  (£.«.  in  January  next,) 
may  probe  with  more  effect,  the  disease  he 
would  remove,  and  by  the  intervention  of 
cotton  planters.    But  he  will  find  that  all 
appeals  to  that  interest  will  be  unaaraiHng, 
unless  the  subject  be  taken  hold  of  by  the 
commercial  capital  and  the  commercial  ma- 
rine of  the  ancient  cities  of  Amsterdam  and 
Bremen.    When  these  cities  take  the  initi- 
atory and  open  tiie  avenues  to  trade,  by  fnr- 
nishmg  the  faciUties  and  the  means  of  certain 
and  rapid  intercourse,  the  planters  wiH  find 
it  to  tneir  interests  to  respond.    But  for 
them  to  combine  and  ship  can  never  be  ef- 
fected, and  their  shipmenu  would  be  una- 
vailing beyond  the  first  experiment.    The 
speed  and  certainty  of  intercourse  between 
remote  countries  is  the  most  important  ele- 


•  The  reader  will  find  manv  valuable  tables  of 
the  exports  and  imports  of  the  South,  as  eom- 

Eared  with  the  North,  In  the  eleven  volumes  we 
ave  pvbliihed.  He  will  alto  consult  with  ad- 
vantage the  roporu  of  the  Mercantile  Conven- 
tions of  Charleston,  and  of  Macon,  contained  In 
onr  volumes  for  1847  and  1848. 


ment  of  trade ;  and  first  the  packet  svstem, 
and  now  steamers  to  sail  on  a  given  dav,  be 
there  freight  or  not,  has  done  more  to  build 
up  thoee  bloated  emj^riums  of  commerce 
tliati  any  other  operation  whidi  may  have 
come  in  aid.  We  see  the  effects  of  this  sys- 
tem daily :  and  when  other  cities  and  coun- 
tries do  l&ewise,  and  open  the  high-ways 
and  the  by-wajfs  to  interooofse  and  com- 
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merce,  distiibatum  will  follow,  and  the  mo- 
Bopol^,  which  superior  sdyantages  controll- 
ed, wiU  give  way  to  competition  and  eqaali- 
ution ;  each  commodity  or  element  of  ex- 
change finding  the  cheapest  and  most  direct 
channel  to  the  marts  of  consmnption." 


3.— MACon  IHDUgTRIAL  FAIB. 
The  late  ezhibitkm  at  Macon,  is  tepre- 
seated  to  haye  been  of  tmnsnal  attraction 
and  splmdor.  Ten  thonaand  stzangers  were 
attracted  to  the  spot  from  all  parts  of  Gkorgia, 
Akhama.  Fknida,  part  of  Mississippi,  etc* 
The  success  of  Uiese  fairs  are  one  of  the 
•tnmgest  eridences  of  die  progress  which 
characteriiea  Georgia  in  almoat  erery  de- 
partment of  industry  or  enterprise.  They 
should  be  coontenanoed  and  extended 
throogbout  all  the  South. 

Beantiibl  specimens  of  embroidexy,  fancy, 
woric,  paintings,  etc.,  were  exhibited  by  the 
ladies^  who  excelled  themselves  in  these  dis- 
plays  of  taste.  Choioe  flowers,  natire  and 
exotic,  in  graceful  boquets,  crowned  eveiy 
table. 

In  the  machinexy  department,  a  forty  horse 
Keaai-engine  is  noticed,  from  the  estabUsh- 
aieat  of  Gindrat  &  Co.,  of  Montgomery, 
Alabsma,  in  the  rery  highest  terms,  as  a 
6ne  specimen  of  skill,  taate,  and  ingenious 


b  the  mannfiirtarers  department,  a  double 
Mt  of  hameaa  from  Albert  Hatch,  took  the 
preniam,  as  also  did  a  barouche  and  buggy 
fiom  James  Hnlbert's  factory,  at  Macon. 
Mannfoctuxes  of  wool  and  leather  were  not 
exteosiTe.  Many  woolen  and  cotton  faeto- 
lin  were  represented,  aa  also  were  paper 
and  £bar  mills,  etc. 

It  would  btf  impossible,  however,  to  enu- 
Doite  a  tithe  of  the  articles  exhibited,  and 
we  shall  bat  briefly  run  over  a  few ;  varie- 
ties of  cotton,  wheat,  com,  potatoes,  turnips, 
iqusshes,  cabbages,  apples,  oranges,  pome- 
gnnatea,  native  wines,  horses,  mules,  etc. 
TTie  cattle  and  poultry  show  we  extract 
from  an  exchange* 

''The  cattle  show  was  limited,  but  so  far 
as  it  went,  consisted  of  ▼ery  fine  aninwls 
lad  of  choice  breeds.  Mr.  R.  Peters  and  Mr. 
J.  V.  Jones,  of  Atlanta,  were  competitors.  A 
few  otheia,  whose  aamea  axe  not  recollected, 
two  or  three  of  them  resided  at  Macon, 
were  also  competitors.  CoL  Joseph  Bond 
took  the  first  pxemium  for  the  best  cow. 


She  yielded  sixteen  quarts  at  one  milking, 
in  presence  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Peters  and  Mr.  J.  V.  Jones  took  more 
premiums  than  any  others.  They  were  almost 
the  only  competitors  for  premiums  for  hon 
and  sheep.  Of  the  latter,  Mr.  Peters  exhib- 
ited a  three  year  oki  South  Down,  which 
weuhed  293  pounds,  and  sheared  14  pounds. 

The  most  attractive  feature  of  the  exlubi- 
tion  was  the  display  of  rare  birds  and  poultry. 

The  principal  contributors  to  this  depart- 
ment were  Mrs.  Charles  CoQins,  of  Maoon, 
Mrs.  J.  y.  Jones,  of  Atlanta,  Doct.  Geo.  M. 
Battey,  of  Bome,  and  Mr.  D.  Redmond,  Mr. 
R.  Peters,  and  Mr.  J.  V.  Jones,  of  Atlanta. 
There  were  between  finty  and  fifly  varieties 
of  fowls.  They  were  from  every  portion  of 
the  elobe— from  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
North  and  South  America.  Thev  were  of 
eveiv  variety  of  fbxm,  of  oobr,  of  shade,  and 
size  known  to  poulterers,  fit>m  the  little  silky 
bantam,  scarcely  as  lax|^e  as  a  partridge,  to 
the  Honff  Kon^,  the  Malay,  the  Burampooter 
and  the  Imperial  Shanghai,  some  of  which 
exceeded  the  size  of  orvhnary  turkeys. 

The  collection  was  quite  extensive  of  game 
fowls,  whose  rich  plumage,  gallant  bearing, 
and  fearless  eyes,  gave  to  them  a  peculiar  a^ 
tractiveness.  There  was  one  splendid  black 
hen  of  oriental  stock,  of  long  slender  neck, 
sharp  bill,  and  vulture-like  eye  and  head, 
which  was  labelled  as  having  cost  one  hun- 
dred and  tyiefUy  doUan  on  account  of  her 
fighting  fuaUitee,  and  who  would  be  match- 
ed to  vHup  any  hen  in  the  United  Qtatesjor 
twenty  thousand  doBare. 

Wild  and  domesticated  wild  turkeys,  se- 
veral varieties  of  geese,  among  them  the 
large  and  beautifully  white  Bremen.  A  pair 
from  the  East  of  yellowish  or  dun  color, 
whose  united  weight  was  probably  not  less 
than  sixtv  pounds. 

"  Ducks  of  every  hue  and  from  evexy 
chme — this  list  will  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  this  display  of  the  feathered  tribe. 
Doct.  Battel's  collection  of  pigeons,  twelve 
distinct  varieties,  and  most  of  them  very 
beautiful,  was  not  thelejist  attractive  part  of 
the  exhibition.  Nor  should  be  omitted  the 
beautiful  pair  of  CaUfomia  partridges,  of  a 
size  somewhatlarger  than  the  quail,  with  their 
distinctly  defined  plumage  of  rich  brown  and 
pure  white,  each  plumed  with  two  erect  fea- 
thers upon  their  delicate-shaped  heads. 
They  attracted  much  attention,  and  were 
universally  admired." 

4.— LXPI  AND  TIMX8  OP  LAPITTX. 

The  paper  which  was  published  in  the 
October  number  of  our  Review  with  this 
caption,  was  animadverted  upon  by  one  of 
the  city  presses,  the  Delta,  with  a  great 
deal  of  harsh  criticism,  so  far  as  the  author 
of  it  was  concerned,  and  so  far  aa  we  our- 
selves were  interested,  with  a  great  deal  of 
injustice.  This  was  so  evident  to  many  aa 
to  induce  the  belief  that  some  motives  of 
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penonsl  iD  feefing  wen  nized  vp  with  the 
critidtiDp  tboagfa  oonaidering  oar  preTkms 
lelationtbip  with  that  Journal,  it  u  difficult 
to  amy  how  rach  feeliogs  oonld  have  been 
pTDToked.  Bat  be  that  as  it  may,  we  never 
endoned  the  paper  on  LafUi$  as  genniae 
■ad  anthentic  history,  in  every  particular, 
but  simply  gave  it  with  theautbor's  own  an- 
tboritiea,  (and  he  is  a  Tory  respectable  gen- 
tleman,) as  we  give  a  great  many  other 
papers,  and  as  every  other  editor  necessarily 
gives  them.  Even  had  the  piece  been  a 
pure  romance,  it  would  have  been  admissible 
under  the  head  in  which  it  was  placed,  diat 
of  Oeneml  LUertUntB,  where  many  months 
ago  we  announced  a  determination  to  in* 
dude  "  sketches  of  fact  and  fancy"  for  the 
,  purpose  of  enlivening  die  pages  of  the 
Review.  Our  readers  know  that  we  have 
inserted  several  such  sketches,  without  the 
possibility  of  their  being  deceived;  and  if 
there  were  errors  in  the  paper  upon  Lafitte, 
which  we  think  not  improbable,  the  authori- 
ties relied  upon  are  not  of  such  a  character 
■s  to  furnish  a  guarantee  against  them* 

The  first  point  at  issue  is-~-was  Lafitte  a 
pirate,  a  sailor,  a  captain,  in  early  life,  under 
Napoleon,  or  was  he,  as  it  is  alleged,  a 
blacksmith  of  New-Orleans,  and  a  very 
commonplace  mercantile  adventurer  7  Hav- 
ing given  the  views  of  our  author,  we  insert 
those  of  his  critic. 

"  Jean  Lafitte,  who  commanded  the  band 
of  men  who  were  broken  up  at  Barataria,  in 
1814,  by  Commodore  Patterson, — who  was 
tried  in  the  United  States  court  in  this  city 
for  a  violation  of  our  neutrality  law,  and  for 
smugffling,  (never  for  piracy) — was  no  other 
than  tnc  aforesaid  blacksmitb  ftoiu  Marseilles, 
whose  identical  shop  stood  on  6t  PhilUp- 
street.  until  it  was  pulled  down,  a  short  time 
affo.  And  for  the  truth  of  this  statement,  we 
rely  upon  the  testimony  of  Colonel  John  K. 
Orymes,  of  this  city,  who  has  been  for  the 
last  forty  years  one  of  our  most  prominent 
citizens ;  and  who  was  the  counsel  and  at- 
torney of  Jean  Lafitte,  in  the  piroseciitions 
by  the  United  States.  Also  Mr.  Kilty  Smith, 
a  venerable  citizen,  who  held  the  office  of 
Naval  Officer  in  this  dty  during  the  invasion 
of  1814,  about  the  time  of  Lamte's  transac- 
tbns  here.  We  read  the  extract  in  De 
Bow's  Review  to  these  gentlemen,  and  they 
both  concurred  in  the  facts  stated  in  our  cri- 
ticism. It  was  from  them,  as  well  as  fiom 
others  of  our  old  residents,  we  derived  the 
information  that  Lafitte  was  a  blacksmith.'* 

The  second  point  is^Did  Lafitte  serve  in 
pwion  at  the  battle  of  New-Orleans  f    Our 


author's  assertioD,  that  he  did, is  denied  ( 
enUy,  upon  the  uathority  of  our  < 
dtizeo,  Mannsd  White,  and  specifically  upon 
the  foDowing  dechuration  of  H.  W.  Palfrey, 
Esq.,  another  of  the  veterans  of  1815 :  "I 
did  not  see  Lafitte,  or  hear  of  his  being  aft 
the  Americaa  Hues ;  I  am  confident  that  he 
was  not  entrusted  with  ai^  important  cami' 
mand  in  Geaenl  Jackaon's  army."  Theae 
gentlemen  had  the  laeaas  of  being  oocrecdy 
informed,  though  we  leam  there  is  a  coteaa- 
porazy  anthori^  in  Niles'  Register,  that 
Lafitte  was  actually  at  the  batde.  We  shall 
hunt  it  up  and  notice  it  hereafter. 

The  third  point  is— Did  the  author  give  a 
correct  aoeount  of  the  battle  of  NeiNr> 
Orleans?  BIr.  Palfrey  says,  «« There  waa 
nothmg  connected  with  it  that  could  proper- 
ly be  called  a  glaeu.  I  saw  no  cavahy  la 
the  Britiefa  army,  and  only  five  or  six  hones. 
If  there  had  been  more,  I  think  I  should  have 
seen  them."  Let  the  author  justify  hfanself 
OB  these  particulars. 

'*  The  description  of  this  battle  I  took  from 
the  manuscript  of  an  eye-witness,  who  as- 
serts that  there  was  a  "  glacis,"  and  whose 
assertion  is  equally  as  good  as  your  own. 
This  writer  also  savs,  that  the  ladders  and 
fascines  were  not  brought  up ;  and,  in  a 
word,  every  particular  relating  to  this  battle 
(with  the  exception  of  the  cavalry  and 
Lafitte's  actions  upon  that  occasion,)  are 
taken  from  the  manuscript  of  this%ye-witn«s. 
I  may  be  in  error  as  to  the  number  of  horse, 
but  you  are  equally  so  in  the  other  extreme, 
when  you  allege  there  were  "  not  over  a 
dozen  Dorses  in  the  whole  army."  You  ore 
also  in  error  when  you  say  I  convey  the  idea 
that  Kean  was  killed.  This  constmctioB 
could  not  be  put  upon  the  sentence,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  previous  events  of  the 
battle.  "  Kean  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops." 
— **  Burning  to  revenge  the  death  of  thdr 
eommandert,"  (not  command,  as  you  <}tiote,) 
"  the  Highlanders  rushed  forwaid  with  in- 
extinguiBDable  fury." 

Nothing  is  calculated  to  give  a  more  correct 
nodon  of  the  difficulties  that  environ  history, 
and  which  made  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  despond 
in  the  preparation  of  his,  than  all  of  this  in- 
certitude and  discussion  about  a  matter 
which  happened  in  our  very  midst,  and 
within  the  memories  of  hundreds  of  our  citi- 
zens. Let  any  man  read  the  difierent  vei^ 
sions  of  the  battle  of  New-Orleans  in  the 
histories,  and  he  will  be  convinced  of  this. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  many  of  the  most 
important  pointa  remain  unsettled,  and  that 
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im  one  can  rise  from  a  sta^y  o(  the  ralgect 
wititoat*  conviction  that  pabUc  opinion  haa 
been  im  a  long  time  in  tfae  wrong  upon 
then^  We  believe  that  Latoor  ia  the  moat 
tefiable,  though  he  is  corrected  by  some  of 
the  "  eye-witneaaea."  Why  does  not  Mr. 
Geyaire,  who  is  oar  native  historian,  take  np 
diis  matter  and  sift  it  thoroughly?  He 
woold  win  great  korels  in  this  field.  Mean- 
while we  intend  ooxaelves  a  closer  study  of 
the  Bobject,  and  shall,  before  long,  present  a 
paper  npon  it,  being  aided  by  a  very  interest- 
ing manoacript  contemporary  record,  kept  by 
an  officer  in  the  field,  and  embracing  a  period 
of  several  weeks  before  and  after  the  battle. 


5.— flOOTH  CAROLINA  INSTITUTE  FAIR. 

The  late  exhibition  of  this  institution  in 
Charleaton  was  very  imposing,  and  contrary 
to  anticipatioo  was  more  brilliant  than  ever. 
Immense  crowds  were  m  constaot  attend- 
ance.   There  were  upwarda  of  four  hundred 
articlea   on  the  catalogue — more  of  them 
bemgof  a  useful  character  than  ever. 
Among  the  preminma  awarded  were — 
Gindrat  &  Co.,  Alabama,  for  best  steam 
engine,  and  also  for  several  other  articles  of 
iron ;  William  Lebby,  best  portable  steam 
engine;   Archer  ic  Co.,  Virginia,  various 
iron  work,  hatchets,  axes,  etc. ;  N.  H.  Lebby, 
Charleaton,  gold  medal,  for  best  machine  for 
flowing  and  draining  lands — (we   already 
referred  to  this  machine  in  our  pages,  but 
did  not  then  know  that  it  was  the  work  of 
oar  old  school-mate  and  friend,  whose  in- 
genuity, even  in  early  boyhood,  was  the  con- 
stant marvel  of  his  gaping  companions,  and 
who  moat  have  gone  very  high  in  the  me- 
dianieal  world  had  his   application  been 
equal  to  his  genius) — D.  McComb,  Mem- 
phis, for  best  Labor-Saving  Cotton  Press ; 
Patton,  Donnegan  &  Co.,  Huntsville,  best 
eotumades,  ginghama,  etc. ;  Charleston  Mills, 
eotton    ahirtings;    IL  Hawley,..  Columbia, 
ailk  hata,  the  first  manufactured  in  the  sUte ; 
Dr.  R.  Harlee,  wine  from   Scuppemong 
grapes ;  B.  B.  Sams,  Beaufort,  vrine  from 
wild  orange ;  W.  H.  Coin,  Augusta,  friction 
matehea ;  Carew  dc  Hopkins,  shoe  factory, 
best   plantation   brogans;    Atlantie  Steam 
Mills,  aecond  best  flour;  T.  &  J.  Bookman, 
Bichland,  best  flour;  James  Gamble,  Flo- 
rida, leaf  tobacco ;  Robert  Chisolm,  bottles 
oHvea,  good  as  the  French ;  Rock  Taland 
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Factory,  Georgia,  post  oflSce  paper;  V. 
McBee,  South  Carolina,  best  newspaper; 
a  young  lady  of  Charleston,  two  cameos 
cot  from  ordinary  conch,  gold  medal ;  Mrs. 
O.  Leslie  and  daughters,  worked  chair; 
Mra.  Loury,  socks  knitted  from  the  fur  uf 
wild  cat;  South  Carolina  Stained  Glass 
WorkSf  best  specimen;  Mrs.  Samuel  Heed, 
South  Carolina,  spun  silk  in  its  natural 
state,  gold  medal ;  Reuben  Wallace,  South 
Carolina,  barrel  rosin  and  barrel  turpen 
tine;  A.  H.  Rhoads,  New-Orleans,  orna- 
mental iron  work ;  Hamlin  &  Tew,  Christ 
Church,  woollen  blankets,  also  for  brooms ; 
Bd.  Whaley,  Edisto,  Sea  Island  cotton; 
Gen.  Jessup,  Georgia,  silk  cotton;  J.  R. 
Jones,  Georgia,  best  upland  cotton;  C. 
Rhodes,  South  Carolina,  earthen  ware  ;  L. 
M.  Hatch,  Georgia,  Burr  stones.  The 
committee  hold  in  consideration  Parkhurst's 
Cotton  Gin  for  uplands,  and  Sbafier's  Sea 
Island  Gin. 

We  have  named  but  a  few  of  the  articles 
to  which  premiums  were  awarded.  A  great 
many  were  given  to  the  ladies  for  beautiful 
fancy  work,  and  many  were  also  given  to 
the  various  artisans  and  mechanics  who 
were  represented  in  the  fair. 

The  poultry  exhibition  is  also  noticed  in 
high  terms,  but  we  can  do  nothing  more  than 
refer  to  it,  .intending  in  our  next,  through 
the  pen  of  a  friend,  to  give  the  Institution  a 
fair  showing. 

Game  FowU.-^From  C.  M.  McMichael 
and  D.  Jewel,  Orancebnrg,  S.  C,  A  G. 
Summer,  Lexington, l)r.  J.  K.  Furman,  A. 
C.  Phin,  John  G.  Miller,  C.  Dukes,  Charles- 
ton. 

Anatie  varieties — Cochin  China,  Shang- 
haes.  Imperial  Chinese,  Brahma  Pootras — 
Hugh  Wilson,  Wadmalaw.    Gra^  Chitta- 

S>ngs,  Alpine  Eagle  Fowls,  Cochin  China, 
han^haes — Drs.  Furman  and  »Couturier. 
Cochin  China  and  Shanghaes — John  Michel, 
Dr.  A.  P.  Hayne,  Charleston.  Shanghaes — 
Dr.  D.  Gie^r,  R.  A  Frinsfle,  do.  Bucks 
County  Chittagougs— C.  H.  Stevens,  do. 
Impenal  Chinese  and  Sbanghaes^T.  A. 
Wnitney,  do.  Chittagongs  and  Shanghaes 
—A  C.  Phin,  H.  C.  Gefkin,  do.  Malays, 
Black  Java  and  Cochin  China — Edward 
Horry,  do. 

Top'Knal  PIh^^s.— Black  and  Frizzled 
Poland— C.  Volmer,  Charleston  Neck.  Gold 
Snanffled  Hamburgsr— Dr.  E.  Horlbeck, 
CiiarTeston  Neck. 

Bafi/0ms.~Silver  Sebright  and  Partridee 
Bantams — ^T.  B.  Lucas,  Charleston  Neck. 
African  Bantams — A.  G.  Summer,  Lexing- 
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Ph$a9afUt. — Gold  and  Silrer  Phensanu 
^T.  B.  LucaSf  Charleston. 

These  picturesque-looking  birds  are  a 
rare  curiosity,  end  of  themselves  well  worth 
a  walk  around  the  Exhibition  room.  We 
noticed  a  pair  of  mamniotb  Geese  from  the 
Dairy  Farm  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Ramsay,  on  the 
Neck,  and  a  beautiful  pair  of  Summer 
Ducks,  from  Dr.  Fbin's  farm  in  the  same 
neighuorhood.  The  Exhibition  continues 
CO  be  well  attended,  and  will  be  open  during 
the  remainder  of  the  week,  morning  and 
evening. 

6. — R.  C.  BRINKLKT,  OF  MCMPHI». 

When  we  published,  in  our  September 
number,  the  biography  and  portrait  of  Mr. 
Brinkley,  believing  that  he  was  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  enterprise  and  spirit  of  Mem- 
phis, it  was  thought  by  some  that  he  was  too 
young  to  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  our 
gallery,  though  we  have  reason  to  know  since 
that  the  public  opinion  of  Memphis  entirely 
justifies  the  selection  which  was  made  by  us, 
without  consultation  with  any  person  what- 
ever. A  correspondent  of  the  Nashville 
Banner  thus  speaks  of  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Brinkley,  and  we  only  quote  the  passage 
now  as  our  original  biography  was  very 
meagre.  We  hope  to  make  other  selections 
from  Memphis : 

'*  Memphis  can  boast  cf  a  single  citizen 
who  in  the  past  eighteen  months  has  aided 
public  enterprises  more  liberally,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  wealth,  than  perhaps  an^  inaivi- 
dual  in  the  South.  He  nas  subscribed  one 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Memphis  and  Her- 
nando Plank  Road;  one  thousand  to  the 
Sommerville  Plank  lioad  ;  five  thousand  to 
Uie  Germantown  Plank  Road ;  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Memphis  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany ;  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Memphis    and    Charleston  Rail-road.    He 

Save  nis  land  to  the  Rail-road  for  a  depot  at 
300  per  acre,  for  which  he  had  been  of- 
fered $jOO.  He  has  aided  liberally  in  the 
construction  of  every  church  which  nas  been 
erected  in^eraphis  for  the  past  ei^ht  or  ten 
years.  He  has  given  a  lot  to  a  minuter,  for 
which  he  was  receiving  annually  from  four 
to  five  hundred  dollars,  "  to  have  and  hold" 
as  long  as  he  would  keep  up  a  school  on  the 
premises.  He  has  just  ouiit  tlie  finest  block 
of  four  story  brick  and  stone  business  houses 
in  Uie  west.  He  is  now  devoting  his  whole 
time  and  energies  to  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad  without  charge.  His 
private  acts  of  chari^  and  beneficence  axe 
worthy  of  his  pabUc  conduct.'' 

7.— AFFLKCK  COTTOH  FLAWTATIOH  RECORD, 

Consists  of  a  folio  blank  book,  of  good  pa 
per,  well  bound,  ruled  and  headed  complete. 


The  heads  are  for  an  inventory  of  stock,  (or 
daily  and  weekly  records  of  events,  etc.,  and 
for  showing  names  of  hands,  with  their 
work,  etc.,  different  articles  furnished  to 
each  hand ;  records  of  births,  deaths,  sick- 
ness, weights  of  cotton  bales,  products  of 
plsDtation  and  expenses,  balance  sheet,  &c. 
This  valuable  book  is  coming  into  extensive 
use  among  the  planters. 

A  few  copies  have  been  deposited  at  the 
office  of  this  Review,  which  may  be  had  by 
letter,  enclosing  $2:  or  #2  50,  when  the 
postage  of  the  book  will  be  prepaid.  These 
are  of  the  medium  size,  or  for  forty  hands. 

8. — LOUISIANA  MINERAL  8PICIMKK9. 

We  nodced,  several  months  ago,  an  inter- 
esting cabinet  of  mineral  specimens,  picked 
up  in  Louisiana,  and  polished  by  a  very 
worthy  and  old  citizen,  Dr.  HoUiday,  of 
Harrisonburg,  Louisiana,  who  is  now  in 
want  of  money,  and  will  dispose  of  them  on 
very  accommodating  terms.  The  specimens 
he  has  left  in  our  hands  for  safe  keeping. 
Will  not  some  gentleman  of  wealth,  curioua 
in  these  matters,  reward  the  laudable  spirit 
of  Dr.  Holliday  7  There  are  near  two  thou- 
sand specimens. 

9. — ^BOOKfl  OF  THE  MONTH,  FROM  J.  C.  MOR- 
GAN— ^J.  B.8TESL,  ETC. 

1.  Fall  of  Poland;  Containing  an  analyti- 
cal and  philosophical  account  of  the  causes 
which  conspired  in  the  ruin  of  that  nation  ; 
together  with  a  histoiy  of  the  country  from 
its  origin.  By  L.  C.  Saxton,  in  2  vols. 
Charles  Scribner,  New- York. 

This  Mr.  Saxton,  whoever  he  is,  and  he 
appears  to  live  somewhere  in  the  interior  of 
New- York,  has  certainly  prepared  a  ponder- 
oos  book.  After  hurrying  over  the  chrono- 
logy and  geology  of  the  country,  he  throws 
the  rest  of  his  material  into  chapters  upon 
"  Sovereignty,'*  •'  Progression,"  "  Army,** 
"  Wars,"  "  Aristocracy,"  *♦  Democracy," 
••  Slavery,"  "Laws,"  "  Literature,"  "  Civil- 
ization," **  Conquest,"  etc.  He  has  a  chapter 
upon  the  '*  Corporation  views  of  Poland  and 
other  nations,"  and  another  entitled  "An 
Argument  for  the  Restoration  of  Poland." 
The  facts  are  drawn  from  all  reliable  works 
upon  Poland,  including  histories,  geogra- 
phies, encydopndias,  periodicals,  reviewa, 
travels,  &c;    The  work  is»  of  courae,  •  mere 
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eompilatioD,  and  wben  the  aoihor  tells  ns, 
"  I  have  generally  avoided  the  use  of  reron- 
dUe  materials,  alUiougfa  oeeanonal  dtaftt  on 
oriental  literature  coald  not  be  avoided,"  or 
••  In  relation  to  the  principles  of  philosophy, 
of  goTemment,  law,  religion,  society,  wealth, 
and  other  elementary  conclusions,  which 
have  been  familiar  (to  me)  for  many  years, 
I  hare  not  referred  to  the  books,  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  be  impossible  at  this 
ble  day  to  distinguish  between  those  aathors 
to  whom  I  might  have  been  originally  in- 
debted in  early  life,  and  those  conclosioas 
which  should  be  charged  to  the  more  ma- 
tare  reflections  of  riper  years,'  etc.,  etc.,  we 
perceive  his  insafierable  vanity  and  conceit, 
and  begin  to  sospect  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
fonndnest  which  so  much  vaunts  in  advance. 
The  bitter  prejudices  and  ignorance  dis- 
played by  the  author,  in  his  chapter  upon 
slavery,  to  go  no  further,  jSa;  upon  the  mind 
the  impression  which  is  provoked  by  his 
preface.  It  is  time  that  the  South  should  put 
its  brand  npon  the  authors  of  such  sentiments 
as  these,  by  refusing  to  purchase  their  books. 
The  fault  is  not  with  the  publishers,  but  with 
ourselves. 

**  Slavery,  in  its  namerous  degraded  forms, 
furnishes  every  variety  of  unworthv  objects 
for  the  ^tification  of  the  master's  base  pas- 
sions, without  resistance  or  redress,  and  cul- 
tivates in  his  bosom  prodigality,  pride,  an- 
ger,  cruelty,  selfishness,  an^  licentiousness ; 
producing  disease  and  premature  death." 

Ob,  sapient  Mr.  Saxton,  how  long  hnveyour 
eountrymen  tested  the  "  selfishness"  of  the 
planters  and  gentlemen  of  the  Soutb,  in  their 
annaal  migrations  hither?  Let  the  often- 
outraged  hospitality  of  our  people  speak  1 

Again,  **  No  nation  has  ever  survived 
slavery,  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
long  enough  to  develop  its  fatal  conse- 
quences, without  abolishing  it.  National 
prosperity  and  slavery  cannot  stand  toge- 
tlier.  The  institution  is  inconsistent  with 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  consti- 
tntioa  of  man,  and  cannot  long  exist  with 
eiviUxation,  literature,  morals,  and  religion." 
Perhaps  this  wiseacre  has  never  heard  that 
Ibe  republics  of  antiquity  rose  to  renovm  and 
splendor  whilst  their  slave  institotions  were 
ta  full  vigor,  and  that  their  decadence,  so 
far  from  preceding,  followed  always  upon 
the  heels  of  the  abolition  of  these  institu- 


tions. Perhaps,  too,  he  regards  Am  narrow 
and  bigoted  intellect  fit  to  be  compared  with 
that  which  marks  and  characterizes  the 
benighted  civilization  of  the  South  I  Some 
of  our  schoolboys  would  give  him  a  lesson 
upon  subjects  upon  which  he  prates  so  com- 
placently. 

Finally,  hear  this  sapient  Saxton  speak  of 
an  institution  upon  which  is  founded,  at  the 
present  moment,  all  of  the  wealth,  power, 
civilization,  and  safety,  of  fifteen  states  of 
this  confederacy.  "  America,  now  only  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  her  national  existence, 
has  abolished  the  slave  trade,  arid  demolish- 
ed the  institution,  with  a  few  lingering'^ 
modified  exeeptiom,  which  are  doomed  to 
die  at  no  distant  day.  Irrespective  of  all 
moral  considerations,  it  is  a  question  well 
worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  states- 
men, whether  slavery  hoe  not  become  a  sur 
perannuated  institutum,  naworthy  and  use- 
less in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

2.  Epoch  of  Creation— The  Scripture  Doc- 
trine contrasted  with  Geological  TheoTy. 
By  Eleazar  Lord ;  with  an  Introduction  by 
Richard  W.  Dickinson,  D.  D.  New- 
York  :  Charles  Scribner,  1 45  Nassau-sL 

This  work  has  its  origin  in  the  sceptical 
tendency  of  certain  works  on  the  subject  of 
geology,  and  in  the  fact  that  many  friends  of 
the  Bible  have  been  making  concessions  to 
geology,  believed  to  be  fatal  to  the  drift  and 
integrity  of  the  Mosaic  record.  "  What  do 
the  scriptures  teach  respecting  the  work  of 
Creadon  T"—  is  the  one  great  question  consi- 
dered in  this  treatise.  "  If  geologists  may 
draw  different  conclusions  from  the  changes 
in  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  world,  which 
are  now  in  progress,  by  what  law  of  evi- 
dence are  we  bound  either  to  harmonize  the 
Mosaic  record  with  their  conflicting  theories, 
or  to  discard  its  authority." 

3.  The  Toftng  Emigrants,  New- York  : 
ChujesScTioner. 

A  neat[ittle  volume,  containing  several  in- 
teres^tl^^Angs  for  children,  to  wit,  Made- 
lain«  Ttf^Wl^P  Boy  and  the  Book,  The 
CrystAl-pallSbe,  &c. 

4.  Tke^oi^ng  Christian.  By  Jacob  Ab- 
bott, greatly  improved  and  enlarged.  With 
numerous  engravings.  Harper  &  Bro- 
therei-  •• 

Mr.  Abbott,  who  has  been  writing  an  in- 
terfesting  series  of  histories  and  biographies 
(or  the  young,  has  now  undertaken  •  series 
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of  Cbristian  woiiu,  inteaded  to  guide  the 
youthful  footstep  in  the  way  of  heavenly 
life.  The  aeries  will  embrace  "  The  Young 
Christian,"  or  a  familiar  illustration  of  the 
principles  of  Christian  duty.  **  The  Comer 
Btone,"  or  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  truth.  **  The  Way  to  do 
Good,"  or  the  Christian  character  mature. 
The  atyle  and  execution  of  the  work  are  very 
handaome. 

5.  Brargadoeio.  A  book  for  boys  and  girls. 
By  Mr.  L.  C.  Tuthill.  Charles  Scribner, 
New-York. 

Another  little  story  for  children,  with 
**  pictures"  illustrating  the  proverb,  '*  Brag 
is  a  good  dog,  but  Hold-fast  is  better." 

6.  Naoal  Lift;  or  Obsenradons  Afloat  and 
Ashore.  Bv  W.  P.  Lynch,  U.  8.  Navy. 
Charles  Scribner,  New-York. 

The  author  is  evidently  an  unpractioed 
writer,  and  has  yet  much  to  learn  in  that 
field.  His  object  is  to  portray  tUe  trials  of 
naval  life,  and  combat  the  rising  prejudices 
against  it.  He  entides  his  book  ^  The  Mid- 
shipman," and  dedicates  it  to  Lieut.  M.  F. 
Maury.  We  give  a  specimen  of  his  style 
in  describing  a  night  scene  : 

"  At  night,  the  sea  became  beautifully 
phosphorescent,  and  the  waves,  as  dashed 
aside  by  the  advancing  prow,  fell  over  in 
curls  of  flame.  Here  and  there  a  luminous 
track  betrayed  the  course  of  the  flyiog^  dol 
phiu  to  the  rapacious  shark,  whose  impe- 
mous  rush  left  a  broad  and  sparkling  vraLe, 
which  was  lost  in  one  bright  whirl,  as  the 
destroyer  closed  upon  his  victim.  Once 
there  was  a  rushing  sound,  as  a  whale,  dis- 
turbed in  his  slumbers,  floundered  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  through  an  illuminated  path 
plunged  deep  into  the  recesses  of  bis  native 
element;  while  myriads  of  porpoises,  the 
dolphins  of  antiquity,  sportively  chased  each 
otiber,  and,  darting  to  and  fro,  without  de- 
sign or  order,  chequered,  with  lines  of  light| 
the  dark,  nuuffled  sea." 


PXRI0DICAL8,  ETC.  OF  TBI  MOVTH. 

l,—CaptainM  of  the  Old  World,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Great  Modem  Strategists 
— their  Campaigns,  Characters  and  Con- 
duct, from  the  Persian  to  the  Funic  Wars. 
By  Henrv  William  Herbert  New- York: 
Charles  Scribner.  New-Orleans:  John 
Ball.    1851. 

This  work  is  issued  in  superb  style,  with 
numerous  illustrations.  Among  others.  The 
Boman  Knight's  Charge  of  the  Roman  Le- 
gion ;  March  of  a  Grecian  Army ;  Onset  of 


Nnmidian  Horse.  The  introdactuiy  chapter 
treats  of  ancient  warfare  in  general,  and 
the  tactics  then  in  use.  Then  follows  the 
career  of  Miltiades,  son  of  Cimon.  Themis- 
todes  \  Fansanias,  the  Spartan  ;  Xenophon* 
the  Athenian;  SpaminoDdas,  the  Theban' 
Alexander,  of  Macedon ;  Hannibal,  in  which 
last  case  the  author  finds  a  atriking  parallel 
with  Napoleon,  though,  on  the  whole,  he  in- 
clines to  the  opinion  that  Hannibal  was  the 
greatest  strategist  of  the  two.  The  author 
proposes  a  series  of  similar  volumesNupon 
the  Captains  of  Rome;  Captains  of  the 
Eastern  Empire ;  Captains  of  Baxbarians ; 
Captains  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  the  States- 
men and  Oxators  of  each  of  these  periods  in 
succession ;  together  with  the  Hero-Kings  and 
Tyrants  of  Greece.  This  is  a  wide  field,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  peculiar  talents  of  Mr. 
Herbert. 

^./^Rural  Hornet;  or  Sketches  of  Houses 
Suited  to  the  American  Country  Life, 
with  original  Flans,  Desiffns,  &c.  By 
Gervase  Wheeler.  New-Yorit:  Charles 
Scribner.    New-Orleans :  John  Ball 

Let  evexy  planter  desirous  of  improving 
or  beautifying  his  estate,  procure  a  copy  of 
this  interesting  work,  which  commences 
with  the  first  foot-tread  upon  the  spot  chosen 
for  the  house ;  details  the  considerations  that 
should  weigh  in  selecting  the  site;  gives 
models  of  buildings  differing  in  character, 
extent  and  cost,  and  suited  to  particular  lo- 
calites  and  to  circumstances ;  shows  how  to 
harmonize  the  building  with  the  surround- 
ing scenery,  and  to  economise  expenditure 
with  truest  refinement  of  taste ;  teaches  how 
healthfully  to  warm  and  to  ventilate ;  assisu 
in  selecting  furniture,  and  the  numerous  ar- 
ticles of  utility  used  in  constracting  and  fin- 
ishing ;  with  remarks  upon  the  adjuncts  to 
the  house;  concluding  with  practical  direc- 
tions to  building  amateurs,  &c. 

3.— CZatMJ  of  Seimce:  An  Address  de- 
livered before  the  Societies  of  Erskine 
College,  S.  C.  By  Wm.  C.  Richards. 
A.  M.^  1851. 

The  author  ranges  over  the  whole  field  of 
the  sciences,  aiul  throws  around  their  domain 
much  of  the  poetry  of  his  own  cultivated 
imagination.  Mr.  Richards  has  long  been 
knovm  for  his  literary  spirit  and  services  in 
behalf  of  the  commonwealth  of  Southern 
letters,  and  his  address  at  Erskine  College 
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is  one  of  the  bappiett  of  all  hia  prodac- 


4 — Som*  of  the  Thermal  Waten  of  Asia 
H^nor.  By  Dr.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  the 
UniTertity  of  Louisiana,  New-Orleang. 
Thia  paper  waa  read,  we  believe,  before  the 
American  Scientific  Association  at  Albany, 
and  published  in  SiUiman's  Journal.  It 
shows  great  labor  and  the  powers  of  an  al- 
moat  exhausting  chemical  analysis.  Few 
men  of  his  age  have  more  distinguished 
diemseWes  in  this  department  of  science 
than  Dr.  Smith,  who  was  for  several  years 
in  the  employment  of  the  Turkish  GoTem- 
ment,  and  has  been  applauded  by  the  scien- 
tific sodetiea  of  Europe  in  no  measured 
lerma. 

5.— JTsy  to  ths  Oendert  of  Noum  in 
Frtndk.  By  Diego  Morphy,  of  New-Or- 
ieaos.  Thia  little  pamphlet  is  calculated  to 
be  of  much  use  to  students  of  French,  who 
always  meet  with  a  mountain  of  difficulty  in 
the  matter  of  genders. 

9.— The    Charleston  Medical  Journal. 

CoDtenU ;  Wragg  on  Epidemic  Dysentery; 
Simcma  on  Yellow  Ferer  in  Charlebton; 
Cain  on  Typhoid  Fever;  Cartwright  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Negro  Bace  reviewed. 
This  laat  paper,  it  seems,  waa  rejected  by 
the  New-Orieans  Medical  Journal,  and  we 
think  properly.  The  style  and  manner  are 
not  suited  to  such  a  discussion,  nor  are  the 
writer's  nociona  about  slavery,  emancipa- 
tion, etc.,  at  all  to  the  taste  of  Southern 
men — ^for  example :  "  Surely  Dr.  Cartwright 
does  not  mean  that  it  was  an  act  of  human- 
ity bestowed  on  the  race — the  negroes, 
when  we  stole  them  from  their  native  land, 
and  brought  them  among  us  to  be  our 
bewera  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  etc. 
The  writer  ia  eridently  young  and  inex- 
perienced,  and  in  entering  the  lists  with 
such  a  man  as  Cartwright,  evinces  a  high  de- 
gree ci  self  satisfaction.  However  far  Cart- 
wright may  strain  his  theories,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  are  founded  upon  a  sub- 
stantial basis  of  truth  ;  that  he  has  forgot 
■ore  science  than  many  of  his  critics  ever 
knew ;  and  that  he  is  deserving  of  the  praise 
of  the  whole  country  for  his  bold  and  fear- 
less advances  into  the  new  field  of  negro  life 
and  diseaseiL 


l,^Appleton^»  Meekaniet'  Magazine, 
No.  11.  The  spirit  of  the  publication  is 
preserved  from  month  to  month,  it 

should  be  recommended  to  engineers 
everywhere. 

8.—Phught  Loom  and  Anvil,  for  Novem- 
ber.  The  leader  is.  we  suppose,  from  Mr. 
Carey,  who  is  known  as  the  uncompromis- 
ing advocate  for  protective  tariff,  and  is 
headed  '*  Frauds  of  the  Advocates  of  British 
Monopoly." 

9.— Whig  Review,  New- York.  Con- 
tents :  Political  Eesponsibilities ;  Santa 
Boss;  Kossuth  and  his  Country;  Murar; 
Imagination  and  Fact;  Journalism  in  New- 
York,  in  which  the  writer  intimates  that  the 
profits  of  the  New-York  Tribune  are  #70,000 
per  annum ;  Evenings  with  Female  Poett ; 
Presidential  Elections,  Ac;  Portrait  of 
(General  Coombs. 

lO.^Demoeratie  Review,  New-York. 
Contento:  Bepeal  of  British  Com  Laws; 
Parisian  Saloons;  Queen's  Cup;  Some 
Irish  Poett ;  Reedyrill;  Last  of  the  Sacred 
Army ;  Financial  and  Commercial  Reriew ; 
Miscellanies;  Biography  and  Portrait  of 
General  Wool. 

11^— Western  Journal  and  Civilian. 
St.  Louis,  monthly.  In  this  number  H. 
Cobb  is  admitted  as  co-edimr  with  Mr. 
Tarver.  Art  I.  Commerce  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  a  most  able  and  valuable  paper 
by  the  senior  editor,  who  never  writes  any- 
thing slovenly  or  incomplete.  Art.  III.,  On 
a  Southern  Route  to  the  Pacifii*,  has  an  es- 
pecial interest  just  now,  and  goes  very  far 
towards  settling  a  point  we  of  the  South  have 
always  contended  for.  The  literary  depart- 
ment contains  a  good  many  original  papers. 

11.— Westminster  Review  for  Ortober. 
Leonard,  Scott  &  Co.  Reprint.  Contentt. 
Western  Africa;  The  Marlboroughs  and 
the  Eeign  of  CLueen  Anne;  Reason  and 
Faith ;  Decisive  Battles ;  Process  and  Plead- 
ing; Life  and  ImmorUlity ;  Foreign  Litera- 
ture. These  reprints  have  the  advantage  of 
cheapness,  and  the  works  themselves  are 
the  best,  in  their  broad  limits,  of  the  English 
language. 

13 — International  Magazine.  This 
beautiful  and  cheap  monthly  is  rapidly  pro- 
gressing in  interest  and  in  circulation.    The 
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preseat  number  contains  twelve  splendid  il> 
lastrations  of  the  great  agricoltaral  fair  at 
Hocbester. 

14. — Harp$r'»  Magazine.  Haqier's 
Monthly  Magazine,  63  per  annuin.  No- 
thing more  need  be  aaid  of  this  than  that,  in 
lew  than  two  years,  it  has  acquired  a  circu- 
lation of  from  60,000  to  75,000  copies 
monthly. 

\5.— Registration  of  Bvrtht^  Marriaget 
and  Deaths  in  Massachusetts,  1850.  The 
condensation,  arrangement,  ft.c.  of  the  sta- 
tistics, end  the  deductions  from  them,  are 
made  by  Dr.  Josiah  Curtis,  and  are  very 
ralaable  for  reference,  and  will  be  freely 
used  by  us  hereafter. 

\^.— London  Labor  and  the  London 
Poor.  By  Henry  Mahew;  with  daguerreotype 
engravings  taken  by  Beard.  Nos.  13  and  14, 
price  13^  cents  each.  Harper  Sc  Brothers. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  works 
of  the  present  century,  and  opens  new  views 
for  the  political  economist  and  moralist. 

n.— Scourge  oj  the  Ocean;  a  Story  of 
the  Atlantic.  By  an  officer  of  the  United 
Slates  Navy.  A.  Hart,  Philadelphia;  J. 
B .  Steel,  New-Orleans. 

IB.— Stone  Mason  of  Saint  Point.  By 
Alphonse  De  Lamartine.  Both  of  these 
works  are  cheap  editions,  in  paper  bindings, 
the  last  from  the  house  of  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

19. — Silliman's  Journal,  November,  1851. 
#5  per  annum.  Contents :  Zodiacal  Light ; 
Cultivation  of  Nutmegs  and  Cloves  ;  Coral 
Reefs  and  Islands;  Tidal  Observations  on 
the  Coast  Survey,  by  Prof.  Bache ;  Silurian 
Basin  of  Middle  Tennessee ;  Preservation 
of  Animal  Substances;  Mineralogical  No- 
tices ;  Observations  on  the  Pendulum  Ex- 
periment; Meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion ;  Botany  and  Zoology  ;  MiscelUmeous 
Bibliography,  A:c. 

90.— 'Southern  Literary  Messenger,  Octo- 
ber and  November,  1851,  New-Orleans,  This 
is  perhaps  the  very  best  number  ever  issued 
by  our  contemporary,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal  for  it.  Art  1.  Gov.  Spotsford  and  the 
Virginia  Burgesses  ;  2.  History  of  Rich- 
mond ;  4.  James  Lafitte,  by  Tuckerman; 
7.  The  Ebony  Line— an  attempt  to  bolster 
up  that  odious  scheme  which  some  Southern 


men  have  sulTered  themselves  to  give  coau^ 
tenance  to,  and  which  we  denounced  many 
months  ago  as  furtlier  evidence  of  the  dis- 
position of  Congress  to  interfere  and  encroach 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  colonization. 
The  twelfth  article,  from  Lieut  M.  F.  Maury, 
on  the  Commercial  Prospecu  of  the  Sonth, 
should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  man  on 
this  side  of  the  Potomac ;  and  we  intend  to 
contribute  thereto,  if  possible,  by  republish' 
ing  it  entire  in  our  pages.  The  editor  has  a 
beautiful  poem  "  To  Bulwer,  on  a  Second 
Reading  of  the  Caxtons,*'  which  we  regard 
a  finished  production. 

^l.— Southern    Qtiarterly  Review,    Octo- 
ber, 1851,  Charleston. 

Mr.  Simms,  the  editor,  is  spoken  of  in 
some  quarters  as  a  fit  person  to  611  the  chair 
vacated  in  the  South  Carolina  College  by  the 
resignation  of  Wm.  C.  Preston.  We  think 
he  deserves  it,  for  the  high  and  honorable 
place  he  has  won  in  the  republic  of  Ameri- 
can letters.  We  have  never  been  an  indis- 
criminating  panegyrist  of  Mr.  Simms,  but 
have,  nevertheless,  barring  some  faults, 
always  regarded  his  reputation  with  pride 
and  hope.  He  is  scarcely  yet  in  the  zenith 
of  his  career,  and  has,  we  doubt  not,  many 
other  laurels  to  win.  Art.  1,  on  •*  South 
Carolina,"  is  too  much  on  the  red  republican 
school,  and  too  bitterly  abusive  of  Virginia 
for  her  course  on  the  compromise  measures. 
These  things  produce  but  heart-burnings 
and  recrimination.  "  Separate  Secession," 
evidently  from  a  co-operationist,  perhaps 
Mr.  McCord.  In  the  "Athenian  Orators," 
we  recognize  the  pen  of  one  whom  we  wel- 
come again  to  our  hours  of  study,  George 
Frederick  Holmes,  one  of  the  most  di.«tin- 
giiislied  scholars  in  America.  The  paper 
on  the  "Philosophy  of  Language"  is  loo 
long  and  too  heavy.  "  Women  of  France," 
*•  Human  Races,"  "  Education,"  "  Popular 
Discourses,"  "Neglected  Poetry,"  are  all 
able  and  interesting, 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

In  our  next  will  appear  the  proceedings  of 
the  General  Rail-road  Convention  to  be 
held  in  New-OrVans  on  the  first  Monday  ^ 
the  present  month.  We  fear  the  assemblnge 
will  not  be  as  large  as  was  at  one  time 
expected.     The  period  is  too  early  for  the 
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country  people  to  come  in — especially  froin 
a  diatance ;  the  xnress,  neither  in  New-Or- 
leans nor  oat  of  it,  baa  taken  ap  the  matter 
at  all,  with  rare  exceptions,  leaving  the  com- 
mittee, who  have  done  their  daty  faitlifuUy, 
almost  un$vpported.  The  truth  is,  it  is 
impossible  to  rouse  the  aoathem  people  on 
any  subject  whatever  of  enterprise,  and  the 
sooner  we  admit  it  and  ground  our  arms, 
the  better.  Nobody  among  ua  cares  one  fig 
about  to-morrotCf  or  would  watte  his  re- 
sources and  time  upon  mere  action^  when  it 
is  so  easy  to  uUk  I  With  a  little  co-opera- 
tion from  the  Press,  this  convention  might 
hare  been  made  the  most  important  one  that 
ever  assembled  in  the  Southwest.  As  it  is, 
we  expect  a  very  homespun  sort  of  an  affair: 
God  grant  that  we  may  be  disappointed  !  It 
is  not  yet  altogether  too  late  to  hope. 

X^  In  our  next,  perhaps,  we  hope  to 
publish  an  article  on  Bankings  from  the  pen 
of  J.  S.Duke,  Esq.,  formerly  of  this  city,  but 
now  a  merchant  of  St.  Louis,  who  is  in  every 
respect  qualified  to  make  a  most  able  dis- 
quisition upon  the  subject,  which  he  has 
k>Dg  studied,  both  theoretically  and  practical- 
ly. Oor  friend,  Mr.  Duke,  contributed 
several  able  papers  to  our  pages  in  1846  and 
1847. 

12^  Sobecribers  who  have  not  noticed 
the  bills  and  the  circulars  we  have  enclosed 
asking  for  remittances,  will  ask  themselves 
if  the  carelessness  is  altogether  fair  towards 
us,  coiwidering  our  very  heavy  expenses, 
very  great  labors,  and  "  exceeding  small  re- 
ward," even  at  the  best.  Let  every  one  take 
the  case  to  himself,  and  remit  by  mail. 

Cy  Our  Portraits.— In  our  lant  num- 
ber, the  portrait  of  Mr.  Bates,  of  Missouri, 
accompanied  the  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Fowler,  of  Arkansas,  and  in  the  present 
number  the  case  is  reversed.  These  gen- 
tlemen wUl  be  assured  that  it  has  occurred 
bjr  one  of  those  accidents  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  guard  against.  We  shall  set  the  mat- 
ter right  in  our  bound  volumes. 

At  the  height  of  the  summer  solstice,  a 
planter,  who  signed  himself  "Lafourche," 
eane  down  very  severely  upon  us  for 
alleged  offences  of  commission  and  omission 
■b  our  sugar  statistics.  We  plead  off  from 
I  defence  until  the  weather  could  get  cooler; 


but  as  now  it  has  gone  down  almost  to  freez- 
ing, that  excuse  would  no  longer  serve, 
though,  perhaps,  we  should  not  be  wrong  in 
making  the  opposite  one.  The  truth  is,  we 
have  been  away  all  the  summer,  and  have 
not  yet  got  all  our  statistics  into  trim  ;  but 
"  Lafourche"  may  rely  that  in  our  next  we 
will  be  at  him  with  several  piles  of  figures  ; 
indeed,  the  paper  is  already  on  the  stockfi, 
and  we  wish  to  do  it  the  ample  justice  that 
its  importance  demands. 


SOUTHERN   AND  WESTERN    RAIL-ROAD 
CONVENTION. 

We  wrote  an  editorial  note  a  few  days 
ago  in  rather  a  desponding  mood,  about  this 
convention,  and  avthe  printer  has  it  in  type, 
will  let  it  go,  though  the  indications  since 
then  have  become  more  favorable. 

The  Governor  of  Louisiana  has  appointed 
a  large  number  of  delegates  from  the  state 
at  large,  and  Gov.  Collier  has  reciprocated 
by  the  nomination  of  over  one  hundred  from 
Alabama.  With  these  precedents,  we  yet 
cherish  the  hope  that  the  executives  of  other 
states  will  respond  in  a  similar  spirit  to  the 
invitation,  and  that  the  delegations  thus 
honorably  appointed  will  make  it  a  point  of 
conscious  duty  to  bo  present  City  and 
county  meetings  have  been  held  in  many 
parts  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  and  Texas,  with  the  view  of  a 
like  cooperation  -,  and  we  have  had  reason, 
since  the  penning  of  our  note  above  referred 
to,  to  qualify  our  complaints  touching  the 
inaction  of  the  press,  many  leading  journals 
having  come  out  nobly  and  earnestly  in  aid 
of  the  convention.  They  deserve  the  lasting 
approval  of  the  country. 

T«  CaamtiT  Herchiinta. 

JOHN  BALL. 
Whaiettde  BooiseUsr  and  PvblUhar, 
[56  GravfoMtreet,  NewOrleanB,] 
Keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  most  com- 
plete assortment   of   BOOKS    and  STA- 
TIONERY, such  as  are  adapted  and  pur- 
chased for  country  sales,  and    which    he 
offers  to  purchasers  on  as  favorable  terms  as 
they  can  be  purchased  anywhere. 

Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  all 
orders  from  country  merchants  and  private 
individuals,  sent  by  mail  or  otherwise,  for 
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Mucellaneout  and  Bchool  Bonks;  and  no 
pains  will  be  spared  to  complete  all  such 
orders  to  the  entire  sadsfaction  of  coi  res- 
pondents. 

Dealers  will  please    give   a  call  before 
making  their  purchases. 

Standard  Ijilcratarw. 

For  sale  by  THOMAS  L.  WHITE.  No. 
53  Canal-street: 
Wathington  Irving'»  Works  CompUu^ 

Uniform  edition,  in  15  volumes. 
PreseoWs  Mexico,  Peru,  Ferdinand  and 

IsabtUa — 8  vols. 
Chamberg'  Cyclopadia  of  lAteratwre, 
MacatUay'e    History   of  England  and 

MiseeUany, 
Milman's  Gibbon's  Rome^-6  vols.    Cheap 

edition. 

Hume's  History  of  England.     Cheap  edi- 
tion, 6  vols. 
Modem  British  Essayist. 
Burkes  Complete  Works^9  vols.    Boston 

edition. 

NEW    F0BLIOATION8 

Received  from  November  15th,  at  J.  C* 
Morgan's  New-Orleans  Literary  Depot, 
Exchange  Place,  adjoining  the  Fosi- 
Office. 

Letters  from  England,  France  and  Italy. 
By  Horace  Gieeley.     1  vol.,  12mo. 

Femley  Manor ;  a  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie Daniel 

Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.; 
a  series  of  finely  engraved  portraits  of 
distinguished  Women,  with  descriptions. 
By  Mrs.  Jameson.    1  vol.,  imperial  8vo. 

The  Land  of  Bondage ;  its  Ancient  Monu- 
ments and  Present  Condition  ;  being  the 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Kgypl,  Bv  Jona- 
than M.  Wainwrighi,  D.  D.     1  vol.,  8vo. 

Christmas  with  the  Poets ;  a  collection  of 
Songs,  Carols  and  Descriptive  Verses  re- 
lating to  the  Festival  of  Christmas.  1 
vol.,  royal  Svo.,  exquisitely  embellished. 

Lyrics  of  the  Heart.  By  Alaric  A.  Watts. 
1  vol.,  6vo. 

Legend  s  of  the  Flowers.  B  v  Snsan  Find  ar. 
A  beautiful  Juvenile  Book. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Mechanics  of  Nature, 
By  Z.  Allen.    1  vol.,  8vo. 


Ollendorff's  New  Grammar  for  Spaniard* 
to  learn  English.    1  vol.,  ISmo.^ 

Moby  Diek;  or  the  Whale.  By  Herman 
Melville,  author  of  Typee,  Omoo,  Sec. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts;  a  new  and  ale- 
gant  edition. 

The  Evenine  Book ;  or  Fireside  Talk.  By 
Mrs.  Kirkiand,     1  vol.,  8vo. 

The  Women  of  Early  Christianity;  a  series 
of  Portraits,  with  appropriate  descrip- 
tions. By  several  American  Clergymen, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer.  1 
Vol.,  imperial  8vo.    E  legantly  bound. 

The  Whig  Review  for  September,  contain- 
ing a  Portrait  and  Biographical  Sketch  of 
the  late  8.  8.  Prentiss. 

Cicilia  Howard;  a  Novel,  By  T.  S. 
Arthur. 

The  Young  Christian.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 
I  vol.,  12mo. 

The  Lives  of  the  Uneens  of  Scotland.  By 
Agnes  Strickland.    Vol.  2. 

Creasy's  Decisive  Battles  of  the  Worid. 
1  vol.,  12mo. 

Hnngary  and  Kossuth ;  or  an  American  Ex- 
position of  the  late  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion.   By  Rev.  B.  F.  Teffl 

Naval  Life;  the  Midshipman.  By  Lieut. 
W.  F.  Lynch. 

Watching  Spirits.    By  Mrs.  £.  F.  Ellet. 

The  Captains  of  the  Old  World;  their 
Campaigns,  Characters,  &c.  By  Henry 
W.  Herbert.    1  vol.,  12rao. 

Rural  Homes,  Sketches  of  Houses  suited  to 
American  Country  Life.  By  C^eorge 
Wheeler.  1  vol.,  12mo.,  with  60  illus- 
trations. 

The  Fall  of  Poland.  By  L.  G.  Saxton-  9 
vols.,  l2mo. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  Decern,  and  Jan. 

Eclectic            do  do 

International    do  do 

Knickerbocker  do  do 

Merchanu'       do  do 

Blackwood's     do  do 

Graham's          do  po 

Sartain's           do  do 

Godey's  Lady's  Book  do 

Appleton's  Mechanics'  Magazine  for  De- 
cember and  January. 
London  Art  Journal  for  Nov.  and  Dec. 

London  Lancet  do 
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ART.  I.-THE  MACON  COTTON  PLANTERS'  CONTENTION. 

Ab  we  said  before,  we  are  willing  and  anxious  to  have  the  important  matters 
of  tliis  Convention  discussed,  by  intelligent  gentlemen,  in  our  pages. — [£o. 

Ths  Convention  of  Cotton  Planters,  recently  held  in  Maoon,  Geo., 
as  a  substitute  for  the  report  of  its  Committee  of  twenty-one,  adopted 
sprinted  pamphlet^  purporting  to  be  a  report  made  to  a  meeting 
previously  held  in  Tallahassee,  Florida,  and  containing  what  has  been 
denominated  "  The  Florida  Scheme."* 

More  than  two  hundred  names  were  registered,  as  members  of  the 
Maoon  Convention ;  but  the  question  of  adopting  the  substitute  was 
forced  upon  the  meeting,  when  there  were  not  forty  members  present. 
Hie  substitute,  therefore,  is  not  a  fair  expression  of  the  views  of  the 
Convention ;  and  deeming  it  calculated  to  do  injury,  I  ask  permission 
to  stale  some  of  my  objections ;  and  I  do  it  in  llie  hope  that  some 

fractical  plan  will  be  presented  by  the  next  Convention  of  Cotton 
lanters. 

In  reviewing  ^e pamphlet,  I  will  suppose  its Jigures  to  be  correct; 
although  on  this  head  I  have  no  certain  information. 

The  first  thing  which  presents  itself^  is  the  Irish  Bull,  ^^  Tlmt  the 
consumption  of  cotton  has  exceeded  its  production :"  but  let  this  pass. 
The  next  of  its  bold  assertions  is,  that  '*  the  extent  of  consumption 
up  to  this  time,  has  been  controlled  by  the  extent  of  production." 
And  this  is  asserted  in  the  face  of  the  admitted  fact,  that  at  the  dose 
of  every  year,  a  large  surplus  of  cotton  has  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  sellers,  which  was  not  wanted  by  the  manufacturers — a  surplus 
amounting,  at  one  time,  to  1,221,000  bales ;  and  at  last  dates  amount^ 
ing  to  646,000  bales.  No  one  will  say  that  the  Manchester  or  Amer- 
ican  manufacturers  have  at  any  time  stopped  their  spindles,  "  worked 
short  time,"  or  '^  spun  fine,"  because  of  short  supplies  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial.    When  those  measures  were  resorted  to,  it  was  because  of 

*  Already  published  in  the  Review,  vide  Nor.  Na,  p.  497. 
9  VOU   II. 
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limited  demand  for  their  goods ;  or,  as  the  means  of  depressing  the 
price  of  cotton.  Where,  then,  are  the  evidences  that  "  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  up  to  this  time,  has  been  limited  by  its  production  1" 
The  quotation  from  a  paper,  read  in  1850  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Edinburgh,  is  entitled  to  the  same  credit,  and  no  more,  that 
would  be  given  to  the  opinion  of  any  gentleman  not  concerned  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton.  The  paper  gives  no  £&cts  in  support  of  its 
assertions ;  and  in  the  pamphlet  under  review,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence,  that  after  laborious  investigations  of  the  same  subject,  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  talent  may  fall  into  great  mistakes.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  writer  whose  opinion  is  quoted,  was 
urging  upon  the  Association  the  favored  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  British  manufacturers,  of  stimulating  the  production  of 
cotton  elsewhere,  so  as  to  render  that  country  independent  of  this 
for  its  supplies  of  this  all-important  article.  None  but  one  in&tuated 
with  some  favorite  theory,  and  heedless  of  facts,  can  say,  that,  "  up  to 
this  time,  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of  cotton  has  been 
limited  by  its  scanty  production."  It  may  come  to  pass  at  some  fu- 
ture day,  that  we  cannot  produce  as  much  cotton  as  the  manufacturers 
may  want ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  await  the  event,  or  its  near  approach, 
before  undertaking  to  provide  for  it.  Meanwhile,  our  danger  is  from 
the  opposite  quarter ;  and  the  object  for  which  the  Convention  was 
called,  was  to  devise  correctives  for  the  low  prices  apprehended  from 
an  expected  large  crop. 

In  each  of  his  speeches,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  told  the  Con- 
vention, that  after  supplying  the  wants  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
the  United  States,  our  largest  crop  would  not  furnish  the  rest  of  the 
world  with  half  a  pound  of  cotton  each,  for  the  clothing  of  its  900 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Alas !  for  the  poor  wretches,  who,  under  this 
privation,  must  be  shivering  with  cold,  or  blistering  under  tropical 
suns!  How  can  human  beings  live  under  such  privation?  The 
speaker,  however,  had  forgotten,  that  other  nations,  than  ourselves, 
are  producers  of  cotton.  People  are  clothed  with  it  in  China,  Hin- 
doostan,  Japan,  Persia,  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  long 
before  the  first  bale  of  cotton  was  grown  in  the  United  States,  our 
slaves  were  clothed  with  coarse  cotton  cloth,  imported  from  the  East 
Indies.  We  know,  too,  that  cottons  are  annually  imported  into 
Europe  from  other  countries  than  the  United  States;  and  may  reason- 
ably infer,  that  their  exports  consist  of  the  surplus  of  their  crops, 
above  the  wants  of  their  own  people. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  waste  words  upon  the  array  of  figures  employed 
in  page  4  of  the  pamphlet,  to  show  the  effects  of  irregular  produc- 
tion on  prices  and  consumption.  The  figures  employed  are  assumed 
to  prove  a  theory ;  but  are  in  no  way  furnished  by  the  history  of 
cotton,  either  in  its  production  or  its  manufacture.  Any  other 
figures  might  as  well  have  been  assumed.  And  until  some  evidence 
be  adduced  to  prove,  that  there  has  at  any  time  been  less  cotton 
produced  than  the  manufacturers  wanted,  all  such  pretended  demon- 
strations of  cause  and  effect,  are,  of  course,  vox  etprcsterea  nihil. 

In  page  5,  we  find  the  only  valuable  paragraph  contained  in  the 
pamphlet    It  is  the  admission,  that  the  evil  of  over-production  may 
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be  remedied,  by  the  planters  withholding  a  portion  of  their  crops  from 
market.  But  this  simple  and  common  sense  remedy  is  unceremoni- 
ously repudiated  as  impracticable,  because  "  it  cannot  be  carried  into 
effect  hy  individual  action  ;  there  being  no  means  of  procuring  the 
necessary  concert,"  &c. 

The  next  two  paragraphs  contain  the  grand  scheme  of  the  author, 
the  panacea  for  all  our  evils.  I  will  quote,  and  comment  upon  it, 
when  I  shall  have  noticed  two  of  the  subsequent  paragraphs.  The 
author  says,  (page  6,)  ^'  Another  inducement  for  such  an  organization, 
(meaning  his  mammoth  company,)  may  be  found  in  its  capacity  for 
increasing  the  consumption,  provided  the  raw  material  is  furnished."* 
This  increased  consumption  is  to  be  effected  by  packing  the  crop  in  cot- 
ton bagging  and  cotton  rope ;  but  it  does  not  very  clearly  appear  how 
much  increased  consumption  is  dependent  upon  the  organization  of 
such  a  company,  unless  the  company  is  to  become  the  manufacturer 
of  the  rope  and  bagging,  as  well  as  the  salesman  of  the  crop.  If  the 
planters  will  aeree  to  use  cotton  rope  and  cotton  bagging,  manufac- 
tories of  those^artides  will  be  erected  by  individuals. 

On  same  page  we  are  told  that,  "  the  difference  between  the  price 
in  our  seaports,  and  the  price  in  Liverpool,  is  the  measure  of  charges 
and  expenses  paid  upon  the  cotton  crop  when  sold  !  !  I " 

This  is  a  novel  discovery,  and,  if  true,  the  British  manufacturer 
may,.with  equal  justice,  say  that  the  difference  between  the  price  of 
his  goods  at  his  manufactory,"  and  that  for  which  they  are  sold  to  the 
planters  of  the  South,  ^*  is  the  measure  of  the  charges  and  expenses  paid^ 
by  deductions  from  the  price  of  his  manufactured  articles  when  soW\f  II 
And,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pamphlet,  the  manufacturers 
ought  to  form  a  great  joint  stock  company,  with  warehouses  for  sto- 
nge  of  their  goods,  until  those  who  want  them  will  come  and  pur- 
chase at  the  usual  consuming  prices,  less  the  necessary  expense  of 
freight,  insurance,  &c. 

But  if,  as  asserted,  the  present  mode  of  forwarding  our  cotton  to 
Liverpool  involves  a  cost  of  seventeen  dollars  per  bale,  why  not 
ship  it  direct  to  that  market,  and,  at  a  cost  of  only  seven  dollars  per 
bale,  obtain  the  Liverpool  prices  1 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  grand  scheme  of  the 
pamphlet :  that  which  is  to  work  wonders  in  curing  the  evil  of  ir- 
regular and  unremunerating  prices  for  cotton.  We  have  the  scheme 
detailed  in  page  5,  in  the  following  words : 

"If  we  would  do  any  thing  certainly  and  effectively,  we  must  organize  a 
Cotton  Planters'  Association.  This  should  be  chartered  by  the  states  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Florida,  witli  a  capital  of 
at  least  twenty  miUions  of  dollars,  to  be  increased  in  amount  as  the  wants  of 
die  business  might  require.  The  association  should  erect,  or  purchase,  ex- 
tenfflve  warehouses  in  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  New-Orleans,  Apala- 
chicola  and  St  Marks,  and  establish  at  each  of  those  points  a  regular  com- 
mission business,  with  a  view  to  the  storage  and  sale  of  the  entire  crop  of 
the  United  States. 

'^  For  the  purpose  of  securing  to  themselves  the  whole  cotton  commission 
business,  they  should  establish  a  minimum  price,  which  for  the  purposes  of 

*  Doe*  any  one  donbt  of  a  sufficiency  of  the  raw  material  f 
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this  argument^  we  will  fix  at  10  to  12)^  cents,  according  to  quality  and  loca- 
tion, and  averaging  say  11  cents  per  pound,  ^is  should  be  guaranteed  to 
all  their  regular  customers,  and  to  all  parties  holding  cotton  purchased  of 
them,  80  long  as  the  said  cotton  remained  in  their  warehouses.  The  world 
should  have  notice  that,  whenever  the  cotton  offering  was  not  wanted  by 
others,  at  or  above  the  minimum  fixed,  it  would  be  wanted  by  the  Associa- 
tion— that,  when  once  purchased,  it  would  never  be  re-sold,  until'taken  at 
cost,  adding  storage,  insurance,  interest  on  theinvestment^  with  a  commission 
for  purchasing,  and  another  for  selling.  This  accumulation  of  charges  would 
induce  the  manufacturers  to  take  their  supplies,  before  the  company  would 
be  required  to  take  any ;  nor  is  it,  indeed,  likely,  that  they  would  ever  be 
purchasers  to  any  large  extent  Under  such  a  system,  the  planter  would 
not  crowd  the  market  with  cotton,  as  is  now  the  case,  and  sp^nilators  at  the 
minimum  price  would  purchase  freely,  and  hold  with  confidence." 

Let  me  examine  this  scheme,  and  inquire : 

1st.  Whether  such  an  Association  can  be  organized  f  and, 

2d.  Whether,  if  organized,  it  would,  or  could,  remedy  the  evils  of 
short  prices?  , 

1st.  The  company  is  to  be  chartered  by  the  several  cotton  produc- 
ing states.  And  the  object  in  obtaining  a  charter,  was  avowed  by 
the  author  of  the  scheme  to  be,  '*  the  exemption  of  the  stockholders 
from  losses  as  individuals,  if,  perad venture,  the  company  should  be- 
come insolvent." 

Nor  can  any  man  of  sense  suppose,  that  under  die  present  state 
of  public  feeling,  in  regard  to  corporations,  any  legislature  will  grant 
such  a  charter  to  a  great  trading  company,  which  proposes  to  mono- 
polize all  the  cotton  trade  of  the  United  States ;  and  which,  according 
to  the  showing  of  its  friends,  is  to  divide  enormous  profits.  Credat 
JudfBua  Appellas^  non  ego  I 

If,  then,  a  charter  be  necessary  to  the  organization  of  the  company, 
the  first  question  may  be  answered  in  the  negative.  But  waiving 
this  legislative  obstacle,  we  will  suppose  a  charter  obtained ;  what 
next  1  How  will  the  capital  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  bo  obtain- 
ed ?  Will  it  be  subscribed  for,  and  paid  in  money  ?  Supposing 
a  willingness  to  adventure  their  fortunes  in  such  a  scheme,  it  will  not 
be  asserted  that  its  friends  have  such  a  sum  of  money  waiting  the 
opportunity  of  investment ;  the  money  must,  therefore,  be  raised  by 
sale  of  cotton. 

It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  crop  of  1851,  which  is  now  being 
harvested,  will  prove  a  large  one.  It  was  this  belief  which  induced 
the  meeting  of  the  Macon  Convention.  The  crop  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  2^600,000  to  3,000,000  bales,  of  400  lbs.  each ;  and 
the  pamphlet  acknowledges  a  surplus  of  646,000  bales  of  preceding 
crops.  If,  then,  the  crop  shall  prove  equal  to  the  lowest  of  the  esti- 
mates, the  supply  of  cotton  will  be  3,200,000,  while  the  demand  is 
not  estimated  to  exceed  2,300,000  bales ;  and  under  such  a  state  of 
things,  will  the  price  of  the  article  range  above  6^  cents  per  pound, 
or  twenty-five  dollars  per  bale?  At  that  price  it  will  require  a  sale 
of  800,000  bales  to  raise  the  proposed  capital  of  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  And  be  it  remembered,  that  tnese  800,000  bales  will  go 
into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers,  and  will  supply  one-third  of  their 
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wants  for  the  year.  The  operation,  therefore,  will  have  no  tendency 
to  raise  prices ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  depress  the  value  of  the  resi- 
due of  the  crop.  Can  it  be  believed  that  nearly  one-third  of  the 
cotton  crop  of  the  year  will  be  thus  di^osed  of  for  the  purpose  of 
subscribing  to  the  stock  of  the  company  ?  The  man  who  so  believes, 
must  have  faith  in  the  existence  of  folly  amounting  to  infatua- 
tion. 

We  will,  however,  for  ailment  sake,  suppose  the  association  to 
be  organized  ;  and  proceed  to  the 

Second  inquiry, — Whether  it  would,  or  could,  remedy  the  evils  of 
short  prices  1 

I  will  suppose  the  capital  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  to  have 
been  paid  in  by  stockholders,  who  had  the  money  ready  for  invest- 
ment, when  opportunity  offered :  and  will  make  no  deduction  from 
its  amount  for  purchasing,  a  building,  warehouses,  salaries  of  officers, 
^.,  &c. 

The  company  gives  *'  notice  to  the  world,  that  whenever  cotton 
offering  is  not' wanted  by  others,  at  or  above  11  cents  per  pound,  it 
will  be  wanted  by  it."  Would  not  cotton  be  rushed  upon  it  until 
its  capital  was  invested?  At  eleven  cents  per  pound,  tie  value  of 
a  bale  of  cotton  would  be  forty -four  dollars ;  and  the  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  would  purchase  454,000  bales  :  after  which  the  company 
would  remain  dormant,  and  incapable  of  action,  or  life,  until  some 
future  short  crop  of  cotton  sh*  ^uld  so  raise  the  price,  as  to  enable  it  to 
sell  what  it  had  purchased.  Meanwhile,  would  this  withdrawal  from 
market  of  454,000  bales  materially  raise  the  price  of  the  2,700,000 
bales  left  to  supply  a  demand  for  2,300,000  ]  I  think  it  would 
not. 

If  the  capital  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  was  raised  by  sale  of 
the  800,000  bales  before  mentioned,  the  chance  for  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  cotton  would  be  still  less ;  for  that  sale  would  have  supplied  the 
manufacturers  with  more  than  one-third  of  their  wants,  and  at  a  min- 
imum price ;  and  they  would  afterwards  dictate  the  price  for  the 
remainder.  In  this  case,  too,  the  capital  raised  by  supplying  the 
manufacturers  with  800,000  bales,  when  invested  in  cotton  at  11 
cents,  would  only  withdraw  454,000  bales  from  market,  and  leave 
1,940,000  bales  to  supply  a  remaining  demand  for  1,500,000  bales. 

But  the  author  of  the  scheme  has  another  way  of  obtaining  his 
capital  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  :  "  The  planters  will  deposit  their 
cotton  with  the  company,  and  take  its  stock  in  payment."  Will  this 
plan  produce  better  eflfects  1 

The  company  will  not  expect  subscriptions  to  its  stock,  payable  in 
cotton  at  prices  lower  than  11  cents;  at  which  rate  this  plan  will 
place  in  the  company's  warehouses  nearly  the  same  number  of 
454,000  bales ;  after  which,  as  before  stated,  all  capacity  for  further 
action  ceases ;  and  still  no  rise  in  the  price  of  the  remainder  of  the 
crop  will  result 

To  enable  it  to  raise  the  price  of  cotton,  the  capital  of  the  company 
should  be  /or/y,  instead  of  twenty,  millions  of  dollars.  Such  a  sum 
nvested,  at  11   cents  per  pound,  would  place  in  its   warehouses 
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900,000  bales  of  cotton  ;  and  leave  in  the  market  barely  a  sufficiencj 
to  supply  the  demand.  Under  such  circumstances,  prices  would 
certainly  advance.  But  what  would  be  the  inducement  to  such  a 
subscription  of  stock  ?  Cut  bono  f  The  advance  in  prices  would 
benefit  only  •  those  who  were  not  stockholders  ;  while  their  900,000 
bales  must  remain  in  the  warehouses  of  the  company  until  short 
crops  or  increased  consumption  should  cause  the  demand  to  exceed 
the  supply.  Where  will  the  author  of  the  scheme  find  such  public- 
spirited  and  self-sacrificing  stockholders? 

This  review  of  the  scheme  was,  however,  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as 
failure  and  bankruptcy  has  been  the  result  of  every  such  attempt  at 
monopoly ;  and  "  vanity  of  vanities"  would  be  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  it  by  every  commercial  man. 

If,  as  is  proposed,  another  Cotton  Planters'  Convention  be  held  in 
April  next,  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  better 
judgment  will  prevail,  and  some  plain  and  practicable  scheme  be 
adopted. 

A   MSMBXB   OF   THB   CONVENTION. 


ART.  IL-DIRECT  POREIGN  TRADE  OP  THE  SOUTH.* 

COMMERCIAL  CONVENTIONS. 

Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  a  move  at  the  South 
in  favor  of  direct  trade.  Conventioits  were  held  at  various  places, 
and  resolutions  were  passed  binding  the  merchants  of  the  South,  like 
the  oath  which  old  Neptune  administers  to  sailors  when  crossing  the 
Line, — "  Never  to  kiss  the  maid  when  they  can  kiss  the  mistress, 
unless  they  like  the  maid  the  best :" — "  never  to  eat  hard  bread  when 
they  can  get  soft,  unless  they  prefer  the  hard."  So  our  Conventions  re- 
solved, that  southern  merchants  should  never  buy  in  the  North,  when 
they  could  purchase  at  the  South,  unless  they  could  buy  cheaper  at  the 
North. 

We  thought  then,  that  much  might  be  done  to  recover  back  to  the 
South  its  lost  trade.  But  we  were  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be 
done  merely  by  taking  sailors'  oaths,  or  by  passing  Neptunian  reso- 
lutions. It  could  not,  we  thought,  be  done,  unless  merchants  would 
put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  :  but  this  they  were  not  prepared  to 
do.  And  so  the  impulse  then  given  to  southern  commerce  ended, 
we  believe,  with  a  cargo  or  two  of  sugar  that  was  imported  from  the 
West  Indies  into  Norfolk  direct^  instead  of  being  carried  right  by  the 
Capes  of  Virginia  to  New- York,  and  then  sent  from  there  back  to 
Norfolk. 


*  This  able  paper  is  from  the  pen  of  that  dittioguiahed  advocate  of  southern  industrial 
progress,  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maurv,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  yielding  to  nnineroo 
solicitations,  we  re-publish  it  from  the  Southern  Idterary  Messenger,  believing  such  t 
be  a  moat  acceptable  service  to  all  of  oar  readers. 
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We  mind  the  time  well  when  these  Conventions  took  place ;  our 
heart  was  in  the  move,  and  our  spirit  went  along  with  the  delegates 
every  time.  It  was  in  1837-8,  along  there — when  the  British  go- 
vernment was  ahout  writing  Q.  E.  D.  to  the  practical  demonstration 
which  the  "  Sirius,"  the  "  Liverpool,"  and  the  "  Great  Western,"  were 
jast  then  giving  to  the  great  problem  of  Ocean  Steam  Navigation. 

France,  the  French,  and  the  King  of  the  French,  were  burning  with 
the  desire  not  to  be  outdone  by  England.  They  had  the  money 
ready,  and  were  looking  for  a  port  on  this  side  to  which  they  might 
start  an  opposition  line  of  steamers.  It  was  then  proposed  that  the 
South  should  offer  to  take  part  of  the  stock,  provided  the  French 
would  select  Norfolk  as  the  terminus  for  their  line — and  thus  get  the 
line  into  the  hands  of  Americans ;  for  we  '^  felt  it  in  our  bones,"  that, 
even  at  that  day,  we^could  beat  John  Bull. 

We  did  succeed  in  impressing  one  gentleman,  at  least,  with  our 
notions.  Him  we  knew  well :  he  was  an  enterprising  go-ahead  fellow. 
Requieicaif  Captivated  with  the  idea  of  subsidizing  the  French  in 
the  noble  enterprise,  he  petitioned  the  Virginia  legislature  to  grant 
him  the  charter  for  an  Atlantic  Steam  Navigation  Company.  He 
wanted  no  privileges,  no  favors,  but  simply  we  charter ;  for  he  was 
sure  that  with  the  charter  and  his  energies,  he  could  gain  the  French 
over  as  allies,  and  induce  them  to  select  Norfolk  for  the  American 
terminus  of  their  line. 

The  legislature  refused  the  charter.  The  French,  meeting  with 
no  sympathy  on  this  side,  receiving  no  overtures  from  the  South  to 
send  their  boats  to  Norfolk,  proceeded  to  build  their  vessels.  They 
selected  New-York  for  their  American  station,  and  sent  over  their 
steamers  filled  with  officers  and  servants  so  bedizened  with  "  tog- 
gery," that  passengers  could  not  tell  one  from  the  other.  Finally, 
after  a  trip  or  two,  one  of  these  steamers,  loaded  down  with  passen- 
gers and  freight,  put  to  sea  from  New«York ;  and  after  getting  fairly 
out  into  blue  water,  discovered  that  the  sugar  had  been  forgotten. 
Hie  captain  made  a  speech  at  the  breakfast  table  the  next  morning, 
and  offered  to  put  back  for  sugar  if  the  passengers  would  say  so :  but 
it  was  too  late.  The  passengers  had  already  become  sour.  This  sugar 
business  broke  up  the  line.  Johnny  Crapo  retired  from  the  contest, 
and  left  the  field  to  John  Bull,  to  be  by  him  enjoyed  without  a  com- 
petitor for  some  ten  or  twelve  years. 

No  human  sagacity  could  penetrate  clearly  enough  into  the  future 
then,  to  see  all  that  has  since  actually  turned  up  in  the  way  of  Ocean 
Steam  Navigation  and  steamship  enterprises  ;  but  there  is  little  or 
no  doubt  that,  had  the  suggestions  of  this  journal,  at  the  time  they 
were  made,  been  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  direct  trade  in  the 
South — that,  had  the  legislature  of  Virginia  granted  that  Ocean 
Steam  Navigation  Charter,  Norfolk  would  at  this  day  have  been  the 
centre  of  steamship  enterprise  for  the  United  States. 

The  French  steamers  would  have  been  built  there ;  they  would 
have  been  commanded  and  controlled  by  Americans  who  would  never 
forget  their  eugar^  nor  make  their  passengers  sour. 

This  would  have  established  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  ship 
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yards  at  Norfolk,  and  have  placed  her  ten  or  fifteen  years  ahead  of 
New-York  in  the  steamship  business.  Norfolk  would  then  have  been 
enabled  to  get  the  contracts  from  the  Government  for  establishing 
those  lines  of  splendid  steamers  that  are  now  giving  such  a  tremen- 
dous impetus  to  the  busine&s,  the  trade,  travel  and  traffic  of  New- 
York.  The  lines  to  the  Isthmus  would  have  belonged  to  Norfolk. 
Hers  would  probably  have  been  the  Havre  and  Bremen  lines.  And 
the  Old  Dominion  might  have  claimed  also  what  is  now  the  "  Collins' 
Line." 

Geographically  speaking,  Norfolk  is  in  a'  position  to  have  com- 
manded  the  business  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  is  midway  the  coast 
It  has  a  back  country  of  surprising  fertility— of  great  capacity  and 
resources ;  and  as  far  as  the  approaches  from  the  sea  are  concerned, 
its  facility  of  ingress  and  egress,  at  all  times  and  in  all  weathers,  there 
is  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  from  the  St.  Johns  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
nothing  like  Norfolk. 

The  waters  which  flow  past  Norfolk  into  the  sea,  divide  the  pro- 
ducing from  the  consuming  states  of  the^tlantic  slope-->the  agricul- 
tural from  the  manu&cturing — the  ice  ponds  of  the  North  fix>m  the 
cotton  fields  at  the  South — the  potato  patdi  from  the  rice  plantation — 
the  miner  from  the  planter.  And  these  same  waters  unite  at  this  one 
place  the  natural  diannels  that  lead  from  the  most  famous  regions 
in  the  country  for  com,  wheat  and  tobacco,  to  the  great  commercial 
marts. 

In  order  to  satisfy  any  one  of  the  vast  natural  advantages  which 
Norfolk  has  over  any  o&er  Atlantic  seaport,  let  us  compare  the  back 
country  which  naturally  belongs  to  this  ancient  borough  and  modem 
city,  with  that  which  naturally  belongs  to  New-York.  We  hope  the 
reader  will  refer  to  a  map  of  the  United  States,  aud  with  his  pencil 
trace  a  line  on  it  to  include  all  the  country  which  is  drained  into  the 
Hudson  River : — ^for  that  is  the  back  country  which  naturally  belongs 
to  the  city  of  New-York. 

Now  let  him,  in  like  manner,  draw  another  line  to  include  within 
it  all  the  country  that  is  drained  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay ;  for  this  is 
the  back  country  which  naturally  belongs  to  Norfolk.  To  do  this,  he 
will  begin  and  run  along  upon  the  ridge — the  '*  Divide,"  the  western 
people  call  it — ^between  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake. 

Running  thence  northwardly,  his  pencil-mark  will  include  all  of 
Pennsylvania  that  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehannah — ^all  of  Mary- 
land this  side  of  the  mountains — ^the  valley  of  the  Potomac,  the  Rap* 
pahannock,  the  York  and  the  James  rivers,  with  the  valley  of  the 
Roanoke  and  a  great  part  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  whose  only 
outlet  to  the  sea  is  via  Norfolk. 

Such  is  the  back  country  that  nature  has  given  to  Norfolk  for  her 
commercial  foundation — and  such  to  New- York  for  the  comer-stone 
of  her  commercial  edifice. 

Virginia  saw  these  advantages,  and  slept  upon  them.  She  knew 
that  Nature  had  placed  them  Uiere  and  made  them  hers.  She  never 
dreamed  that  man  could  take  them  away.  But  man  has.  The  en- 
terprise of  man  has  extended  the  back  country  of  New- York  from  the 
sea  to  the  lakes ;  from  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  waters 
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of  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexioo.  It  has  turned  the  oommeroe  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence down  the  Hudson,  and  placed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  as 
much  at  Sand^  Hook  as  it  is  at  the  Balize. 

Thus  did  N^w-York  while  Virginia  was  sleeping.  Just  as  she  was 
beginning  to  wake  up,  chauoe  and  the  course  of  events  threw  in  her 
waj  the  steamship  enterprise  of  the  French.  Her  merchants,  how- 
ever, could  not  get  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  or  rather  they  stood 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  for  ten  years,  and  quietly  looked  on 
while  New- York  was  projecting  her  plans,  displaying  her  enterprise 
and  monopolizing  all  those  steam  advantages;  and  now  that  New- 
York  has  got  &irly  under  way,  they  in  the  South  are  again  rousing 
up  the  people  and  calling  their  conventions  in  favor  of  steamships 
and  direct  trade.  Better  late  than  never.  We  welcome  the  move 
with  all  our  heart,  and  mean  to  support  it  with  all  our  strength 
— save  and  except  the  Neptunian  resolutions.  We  do  not  go  for  them. 

We  do  not  wish  to  discourage  the  move  for  a  line  of  steamers  from 
Norfolk  to  £urope,  as  great  as  the  odds  against  Norfolk  now  are.  * 
We  know  that  there  are  business  men  in  the  South,  who,  if  once  they 
pat  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  have 
energy,  enterprise  and  capacity  enough  for  anything  that  energy,  en- 
terprise and  capacity  can  effect. 

While  we  do  not  wish  to  discourage  that  move,  therefore,  we  have 
a  proposition  to  make,  which,  by  timely  adoption,  will,  we  think,  do 
mucji  towards  recovering  for  the  South  her  lost  advantages,  and  that 
with  interest  This  proposition  is  another  steamship  enterprise.  It 
may  meet  the  &te  of  the  former  one,  but  if  so,  the  end  of  the  next  15 
years  will  show  its  rejection  to  be  a  piece  of  short-sighted  policy, 
more  to  be  deplored  than  all  the  inaction  heretofore  observed  by 
Virginia  with  regard  to  her  natural  resources  and  commercial  advan- 
tages. 

The  South  wants  to  regain  her  direct  trade;  Let  us  first  examine 
how  the  South  came  to  lose  it,  and  the  North  to  get  it.  We  shall  then 
know  the  better  how  to  proceed,  and  what  to  do  towards  recovering  it. 

Tlie  course  of  navigation  from  Europe  to  this  country  used  to  be 
down  along  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  region  of  the  N.  £.  trade  winds, 
lliese  winds  are  fair  winds  for  getting  to  the  westward.  Ships  took 
them,  and  with  them  ran  over  to  the  United  States ;  falling  in  with 
the  southern  coast  first,  and  making  the  land  of  Charleston  or  the 
capes  of  the  Carolinas  or  of  Virginia,  they  would  then  take  a  fresh 
departure  for  New- York,  Boston,  or  their  port  of  destination,  where- 
ever  it  was,  among  the  New-England  States. 

This  made  of  Charleston  and  Norfolk  a  sort  of  relav  station,  and 
placed  them  on  the  way-side  of  the  commercial  highway,  leading 
from  Old  to  New-England. 

It  was  rarely  that  vessels  were  found  in  those  days  to  sail  more 
than  four  or  five  knots  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
About  two  miles  the  hour  was  the  average  rate  of  speed  for  mer* 
chantmen  in  those  days.  It  was  not  so  fast  as  the  gulf  stream 
would  carry  a  log. 

Along  the  route  now  pursued  by  vessels  bound  from  Liverpool  to 
New- York,  the  winds  are  adverse,  and  tiie  gulf  stream  has  to  be 
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Stemmed  nearly  all  the  way.  The  merchantmen  of  the  last  century 
were  incapable  of  beating  up  against  wind  and  tide  both ;  conse- 
quently the  northern  passage  was  closed  to  them,  and  the  usual  route 
was  to  follow  the  track  of  Columbus — ^pass  through  the  Sargasso 
Sea,  catch  the  N.  E.  trades,  and  getting  on  the  parallel  of  some 
southern  port  in  America,  to  steer  due  west  until  they  made  the 
land. 

If  the  merchantman  of  that  day,  after  thus  making  her  land-fall, 
ascertaining  her  position  and  keeping  away  for  her  port,  met  a  N.  W. 
gale  or  a  snow-storm,  as  in  winter  she  was  very  apt  to  do  off  New- 
York  or  Boston,  her  course  was  to  run  back  south,  and  to  lay  in 
Charleston  until  the  next  spring,  waiting  for  good  weather,  and  a  fair 
opportunity  for  going  northward  again. 

Though  the  existence  of  the  gulf  stream  was  known  more  than  two 
centuries  t^o,  the  fact  that  its  waters  were  warmer  than  those  of  the 
sea  along  side  of  it,  and  the  idea  that  this  difference  of  temperature 
could  be  made  available  for  longitude  at  sea,  was  not  promulgated 
to  navigators  until  1796-7. 

This  is  an  epoch  in  navigation,  and  from  it  commences  an  era  in 
the  course  of  trade  between  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

In  those  days,  if  the  mariner  at  sea  could  lay  his  out-spread  hand 
down  upon  his  chart,  and  say  that  it  certainly  covered  the  place  of 
his  ship,  he  was  called  a  'Mucky  dog,"  and  entitled  to  be  considered 
a  navigator. 

We  beg  leave  to  illustrate,  and  to  instance,  as  we  go  along :  In 
1779,  when  John  Adams  was  returning  to  the  United  States,  from 
his  first  mission  to  France,  he  came  in  a  French  man-of-war,  and 
men-of-war  were  much  better  navigated  in  those  days  than  merchant- 
men. Afler  leaving  the  shores  of  France,  they  did  not  discover  their 
longitude  until  they  got  soundings  in  the  waters  of  America. 

We  quote  from  his  diary. 

"Saturday,  17th."  It  was  July.  "Three  days  past  we  have 
sounded  for  the  Grand  Bank,  but  have  not  found  it."* 

Two  weeks  after  that,  viz.  on  the  31st,  when  they  did  find  bottom, 
he  remarks :  "  The  weather,  the  wind,  the  discovery  of  our  longitude^ 
give  us  all  fine  spirits  this  morning." 

A  modem  vessel  would  sail  across  the  Atlantic  while  the  "frigate 
Sensible"  was  seeking  her  longitude. 

Such  was  the  course  of  navigation,  such  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  trade  across  the  Atlantic  prior  to  1796,  that  Charleston  and  Nor- 
folk, of  necessity,  became  the  half-way  houses,  the  great  entrepots 
of  traffic,  the  points  of  communication  between  Europe  and  the 
"  colonies." 

From  1776  dates  a  new  erb  in  the  political  affairs  of  this  country 
— ^and  from  1796 — twenty  years  after — and  so  on  at  intervals  of 
twenty  years,  dates  regularly  a  new  era  in  the  affairs  of  commerce 
and  navigation. 

Then — in  '96— it  was  made  known  to  navigators  how,  by  dipping 

*  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  Vol  III.  pp.  226-7. 
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a  thermometer  into  the  water  as  they  approached  our  shores,  they 
might  tell  whether  they  were  in  or  out  of  the  gulf  stream — whether 
they  were  on  this  or  that  side  of  it,  and  consequently  know 
their  longitude.  This  was  a  discovery.  It  was  hailed  as  such  by 
the  whole  sea-faring  community.  Works  were  written  on  "  Thermal 
Navigation  ;*'  and  the  streaks  of  hot  and  pold  water  in  and  near  the 
gulf  stream,  were  likened  to  blue  and  red  ribbons,  which  Providence 
had  stretched  upon  the  green  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  to  warn  the 
navigator  of  his  approach  to  our  shores,  and  to  tell  him  his 
longitude. 

At  that  time,  too,  great  improvements  in  naval  architecture  were 
about  to  take  place.  The  keels  of  the  fastest  ships  that  we  have  in 
our  navy  at  this  day  were  laid  then. 

These  discoveries  and  improvements  enabled  ships  bound  from  Eu- 
rope to  approach  the  coast  of  the  United  States  with  the  gulf  stream 
for  a  beacon ;  and  they,  moreover,  enabled  merchantmen,  by  being 
swifb  of  foot,  to  turn  to  windward  better,  and  consequently  to  beat 
over  from  Europe  against  the  gulf  stream  and  the  prevailing  west- 
erly winds  of  the  direct  route. 

Thus  traders  began  to  come  direct  to  our  northern  ports,  instead 
of  first  touching  at  the  southern  for  a  land-&ll  and  good  weather. 

Thus  Charleston  ceased  to  be  a  half-way  house,  and  was  made  an 
outside  station.  The  South,  quietly  and  in  silence,  looked  on  while 
this  revolution  was  making  its  changes. 

After  another  period  of  twenty  years,  viz.,  in  1816,  another  era  in 
commercial  af&irs,  and  the  business  of  the  sea.  was  commenced. 
In  that  year,  Jeremiah  Thompson,  Isaac  Wright,  and  others — ^in 
honor  of  whom  the  city  of  New- York  shoi^ld  erect  a  monument- 
commenced  the  system  of  packet  ships. 

They  put  three  vessels  of  300  or  400  tons  each,  on  the  line  to 
Liverpool,  to  sail  on  stated  days  regularly  once  a  month,  or  there- 
away. The  croakers  all  thought,  and  many  said,  that  these  ships 
would  be  "  no  go  " — ^that  they  were  entirely  too  large,  and  that  often 
the  day  of  sailing  would  arrive  when  there  would  be  neither  freight 
nor  passengers  to  take.  But  the  staid  old  Quaker  who  was  in  the 
concern  knew  what  he  was  about.  He  sailed  on  the  regular  day,  and 
gave  his  captains  the  postage  upon  all  the  letters  conveyed  to  and  fro, 
and  for  a  quick  passage  he  promised  them  a  new  gown  for  their 
wives,  sometimes  a  new  coat  for  themselves. 

The  "  Liners,"  as  the  packet  shijis  of  New- York  came  to  be  called, 
went  on  increasing  in  numbers  and  size  and  in  favor  with  merchants 
and  ship  owners,  until  the  sea  became  white  with  their  sails,  and  New- 
Tork  the  focus  from  which  they  diverged  to  all  ports  of  the  world, 
and  to  which  they  all  returned. 

Opposition  lines  were  got  up  to  Liverpool,  and  independent  ones 
established  to  London  and  Havre.  Besides  these,  lines  of  packet 
ships,  packet  brigs,  and  packet  schooners  were  established  between 
New- York  and  every  sea-port  town  in  the  United  States.  They  all 
had  their  regular  day  of  sailing,  and  daily  fleets  of  Uiem  were  to  be 
seen  going  out  and  coming  into  the  harbor  of  New-York. 
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Having  their  regular  daya  of  sailing  for  New-York,  they  would 
bring  anything  at  any  rate  of  freight  that  would  pay  for  putting  in 
and  taking  out,  rather  than  return  empty.  Hence  they  would  take 
for  a  mere  song,  pine  wood  from  Virginia,  naval  stores  from  North 
Carolina,  stones  from  New-England,  ores  from  Cuba,  &c.,  which  last 
were  again  taken  without  freight  to  England,  because  CuSa  ores  served 
for  ballast. 

Thus  the  packet  system  built  up  New-York,  and  made  her  the 
great  central  market  for  all  the  surplus  produce  of  all  sorts  from  all 
parts  of  the  seaboard.  Whatever  the  country  produced  for  sale, 
samples  of  it  were  brought  by  the  packets  to  the  wharves  of  New- 
York,  and  thus  the  warehouses  of  that  city  became  an  immense 
variety  store,  in  which  is  to  be  found  whatever  is  to  be  bought  or  sold 
in  the  United  States. 

The  packet  ships  carried  the  mails  across  the  Atlantic  They  made 
New-York  the  point  of  communication  with  the  Old  World ;  and  they 
controlled  the  business  of  dispatch  for  the  whole  country.  They  were 
the  "  Adams'  Express  "  of  the  day.  The  merchants  of  the  North 
and  the  South  all  sent  by  them  for  their  spring  and  fall  fashions — 
their  light  goods,  small  parcels — all  special  orders  were  executed  in 
that  way.  So  completely  had  they  monopolized  everything  for  New- 
York,  in  the  way  of  foreign  business,  travel,  and  correspondence, 
that  in  the  year  1837,  when  they  had  served  out  their  twenty  years, 
there  was  not  a  single  vessel  that  cleared  from  Boston  for  Liverpool. 
But  they  had  run  their  twenty  years,  and  another  era  in  the  business 
of  commerce  was  about  to  arise. 

In  1837  commenced  the  era  of  Ocean  Steam  Navigation,  though 
twenty  years  before  that  the  South  had  sent  out  an  avant  courier 
from  Georgia ;  but  the  South  rested  content  with  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  to  stride  across  the  Atlantic  under  steam.  This  was  the 
time — '37 — when  the  idea  was  thrown  out  that  Virginia  should  offer 
to  co-operate  with  the  French  and  invite  them  to  send  their  steamers 
into  Norfolk. 

The  steamers,  contrary  to  all  expecltations,  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
packet  ships,  the  packet  ships  re-acted  upon  the  steamers,  and  both 
greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  enlarged  the  business  of  the  country. 
Boston  got  its  line  of  steamers,  sent  its  ships  to  Liverpool,  and  reco- 
vered all  the  trade,  and  more,  too,  that  it  had  lost  when  steamers  first 
began  to  ply. 

The  steamers,  it  was  found,  so  far  from  interfering  with  the  regular 
"  Liners,"  created  a  business  of  their  own.  New- York  looked  on 
quietly  for  ten  years,  before  she  understood  this  matter,  or  began  to 
move  in  it.  But  New-York,  during  the  interval,  was  feeling  the  way 
with  English  capital,  as  in  the  mean  time  Norfolk  might  have  done 
with  French.  Finally,  New- York  got  the  federal  government  com- 
mitted to  the  tune  of  many  millions  for  her  steamship  enterprise. 
Thus  backed  up.  New- York  launched  her  ocean  steamers,  and  now 
leads  the  world  in  that  navigation. 

There  is  room  for  opposition  both  to  Europe  and  the  gulf,  but 
New- York  is  a  powerful  competitor,  and  the  odds  are  now  greatly  in 
her  favor. 
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Tt  is  curious  to  look  back  at  the  important  commercial  and  political 
events  which  have  taken  place  regularly  at  intervals  of  double  de- 
cades, one  after  the  other. 

We  commence  with  1T76 :  every  generation  continues  in  the  majo- 
rity for  about  twenty  years.  When  the  people,  therefore,  who  had 
the  ascendency  in  TO,  had  passed  into  the  minority,  their  successors 
— the  next  generation — siffnalized  the  occasion  and  their  accession  to 
the  majority,  by  turning  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  upside  down ;  by  removing  Charleston  fit)m  the  half-way  to  an 
outside  station  on  the  road  between  the  old  world  and  the  new — for 
at  that  period  the  direct  trade  of  Charleston  alone  was  greater  than 
that  of  New-York  and  all  the  New-England  States  together.  The 
philosopher,  with  no  other  instrument  than  the  water-thermometer,  did 
all  this. 

When  this  ffeneration  had  fretted  out  its  sway  of  twenty  years  in 
Ihe  majority,  had  reached  its  sere  and  yellow  leaf^  and  passed  into 
the  minority,  its  successor  signalized  its  installation  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  packet  system — ^a  system  which  is  nt  the  bottom  and  the 
top  of  New- York's  commercial  ascendency,  operating  as  a  sort  of 
first  prindple  among  the  real  causes  of  the  great  business  prosperity 
of  that  city. 

If  we  were  asked  to  trace  back  to  the  very  source  those  influences 
which  first  obtained  expression  in  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal, 
we  should  point  to  the  water-thermometer  and  the  packet  system. 
It  was  on  account  of  the  prosperity,  the  commercial  advantages,  power 
and  influence,  that  New- York  derived  from  these,  that  she  was  enabled 
to  undertake  that  work.  Each  new  work  added  more  and  more  to 
her  power  and  wealth ;  but  the  key  to  it  all,  the  verj  foundations 
of  that  wealth  and  power,  commenced  with  the  water-thermometer 
and  were  laid  in  the  packet  system.  The  water-thermometer 
and  the  packet  system  gave  her  the  power  to  remove  the  commercial 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  Straits  of  Belleisle  to  Sandy 
Hook — ^to  turn  the  Mississippi  valley  upside  down,  causing  the  pro- 
duce thereof  to  flow  north  and  enter  the  sea  under  the  highlands  of 
Navesink. 

These  are  go-ahead  times,  and  the  rising  generation  is  crowding  so 
fiist  upon  us  of  the  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  era,  that,  though  we  have 
hut  five  years  of  our  allotted  time  left  to  run,  we  doubt  whether  our 
sncoessor  will  not  crowd  us  out  before  the  fhll  term  of  our  double 
decade  shall  have  expired. 

Before  1857,  we  hope  to  see  the  Isthmus  pierced  with  commercial 
thoroughfares  and  great  nati<»nal  highways — ^before  '57,  we  hope  to 
see  the  proposition  which  we  have  to  make,  in  full  blast,  recovering 
find  restoring  back  to  the  South  in  ten-fold  measure,  all  its  lost  advan- 
tages— its  foreign  commerce,  its  direct  trade,  its  importing  business, 
and  commercial  prosperity. 

Great  Briuin  and  Europe  are  not  the  only  countries  in  the  world 
with  which  commercial  intercourse  is  desirable ;  nor  are  they  the  only 
ones  whose  trade  can  enrich  and  make  prosperous. 

Let  the  South  not  forget  to  look  to  the  South,    Let  her  study  the 
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Itfl  tribataries  flow  east  and  west ;  and  each  one  contributes  to  the 
main  stream  itself  many  productions  that  are  peculiar  to  its  own  lati* 
tude  and  climate. 

The  Amazon  flows  east.  It  runs  along  a  parallel  of  latitude. 
Save  and  except  the  changes  due  to  elevation,  its  climates  are  the 
same,  and  its  banlcs,  from  source  to  mouth,  are  lined  with  the  same 
growth.  Its  tributaries  run  north  and  south,  and  the  products  sup- 
plied by  one  of  these,  to  the  main  stream,  are  duplicates  of  the  pro- 
ducts  to  be  contributed  by  all. 

In  our  river  valley,  winter  and  summer,  spring  and  autumn,  mark 
the  year  and  divide  the  seasons ;  in  the  other,  the  seasons  are  the  wet 
and  the  dry,  and  the  year  is  all  summer.  One  valley  is  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  the  other  in  the  southern.  When  it  is  seed- 
time on  one  side,  the  harvest  is  ripe  on  the  other. 

The  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  twin  basins.  Hiey 
are  seas  Mesopotamian,  and  wholly  American.  The  great  equatorial 
current  having  its  genesis  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  doubling  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  sweeps  by  the  mouth  of  the  Amaion,  and  after 
traversing  both  Qunbbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  meets  with  the 
gulf  stream,  and  places  the  commercial  outlet  of  that  river  almost 
as  much  in  the  Florida  pass  as  is  the  mouth  of  the 'Mississippi  River 
itself.  Two  travelers  may  set  out  from  the  Yucataii  Pass;  one 
north  for  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  the  other  south  for  the  head 
waters  of  the  Amazon.  If,  when  the  former  reaches  the  base  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  he  will  cut  a  tree  down,  and  let  it  fall  in  the  river, 
so  that  it  will  drift  with  the  current  without  lodging  by  the  way,  it 
will  meet  in  the  Straits  of  Florida  one  cut  and  cast  into  the  Amasson, 
by  the  other  traveler,  from  the  sides  of  the  Andes,  and  floated  down 
that  river  in  like  manner.  The  natural  route  of  the  drift-wood  from 
both  to  the  open  sea,  is  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  around  the  p^i- 
insula  of  Florida,  and  so  out  into  the  Atlantic  through  the  gulf 
stream. 

These  twin  basins  are  destined  by  Nature  to  be  the  greatest  com- 
mercial receptacles  in  the  world.  No  age,  clime,  nor  quarter  of  the 
globe,  affords  any  parallel  or  any  conditions  of  the  least  resemblance 
to  these  which  we  find  in  this  sea  or  gulf. 

What  other  arm  of  the  ocean  is  between  two  continents  with  op- 
posite seasons  ?  Where  is  there  another  gulf  stream  uniting  the 
waters  of  an  Amazon  with  the  waters  of  a  Mississippi — an  extra-tropi- 
cal with  an  intertropical  river — ^and  placing  the  commerical  outlet  of 
both  before  the  doors  of  one  and  the  same  people  ?  Where,  in  the 
wide  ocean,  or  the  wider  world,  is  there  another  Mesopotamian 
Sea,  that  is  the  natural  outlet  for  a  system  of  river  basins  draining 
an  extent  of  arable  aad  fertile  lands  greater  than  the  Continent  of 
Europe  can  contain  ; — that  yield  all  t£e  produ<5tions  of  the  torrid  and 
the  temperate  zones ; — and  that  are  so  situated  withal,  that  from  op- 
posite hemispheres,  with  their  opposite  seasons,  they  will  deliver 
into  the  markets  a  crop  every  six  months  1  Famine  can  never  visit 
such  a  land.  The  double  chance  of  a  crop  in  double  hemispheres, 
frees  it  from  any  such  liability. 
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In  oonaequence  6f  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  sea,  the  course  of 
navigation  from  the  mouths  of  these  two  rivers,  as  well  as  from  all 
parts  of  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean  Sea,  is  such,  as  to  compel  every 
vessel  that  trades  in  their  markets,  whether  it  be  with  the  produce 
of  the  great  Amazonian  valley  at  the  South,  or  the  mighty  valley  of 
the  West, — ^we' repeat,  the  course  of  navigation  is  such  as  to  compel 
every  vessel  so  freighted  for  Europe,  for  Africa,  for  India — nay,  for 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  for  South  America  itself,  to  pass  the  very  offings 
of  our  southern  ports  on  their  way  to  market. 

From  the  GuLf  of  Mexico,  all  the  great  commercial  markets  of  the 
world  are  down  hill.'  A  vessel  bound  from  the  «gulf  to  Europe, 
places  herself  in  the  current  of  the  gulf  stream,  and  drifts  along  with 
it  at'  the  rate,  for  part  of  the  way,  of  80  or  100  miles  a  day.  If  her 
destination  be  Rio,  or  India,  or  California,  her  course  is  the  same  as 
far  north  as  the  Island  of  Bermuda. 

And  when  there  shall  be  established  a  commercial  thoroughfare 
across  the  Isthmus,  the  trade  winds  of  the  Pacific  will  place  China, 
India,  New  Holland,  and  all  the  islands  of  that  ocean,  down  hill  also 
fix>m  this  sea  of  ours.  In  that  case,  the  whole  of  Europe  must  pass 
by  our  very  doors  on  the  great  highway  to  the  markets  both  of  the 
Bast  and  the  West  Indies. 

This  beautiful  Mesopotamian  Sea  is  in  a  position  to  occupy  the 
summit  level  of  navigation,  and  to  become  the  great  commercial  re- 
ceptacle of  the  world.  Our  rivers  run  into  it,  and  float  down  with 
their  currents  the  surplus  articles  of  merchandise  that  are  produced 
upon  their  banks.  Arrived  with  them  upon  the  bosom  of  this  grand 
marine  basin,  there  are  the  currents  of  the  sea  and  the  winds  of 
heaven  so  arranged  by  nature,  that  they  drift  it  and  wafl  it  down  hill 
and  down  stream  to  Uie  great  market  places  of  the  world. 

To  one  who  has  never  studied  the  course  of  the  winds  and  cur- 
rents'^f  the  sea,  and  the  influence  which  they  exert  upon  the  routes 
which  ve»3els  must  pursue  in  order  to  accomplish  their  voyages  to 
and  fro  across  the  ocean,  it  appears  startling  to  be  told  that  the  shores 
of  the  southern  states,  of  Florida  and  the  Carolinas,  are  on  the  way- 
aide  of  vessels  bound  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoko 
and  the  Magdalena  rivers  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  well  as  to  Europe. 
The  way  out  upon  the  high  seas  from  the  mouth  of  these  rivers,  and 
from  tUit  of  the  Mississippi,  is  practically  one  and  the  same. 

To  a  vessel  under  canvass,  Norfolk  is  not  half  as  far,  in  point  of 
time,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  as  is  Rio  in  Brazil. 

On  account  of  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  Atlantic,  a  vessel 
bound  from  the  Amazon  to  Rio,  has  first  to  sail  to  the  northward 
until  she  reaches  the  northern  parallel  of  25^  or  30^  before  she  can 
begin  to  stand  south.  It  is  the  same,  no  matter  what  be  her  destina- 
tion, provided  it  be  not  the  West  Indies,  nor  any  of  the  ports  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Norfolk  and  Charleston  may  be  called  half-way  houses  from  the 
Amazon  and  the  Gulf,  to  New- York,  to  England  and  Europe,  and  to 
all  ports  in  Africa,  South  America,  India,  and  around  Cape  Horn. 
10  VOL.  n. 
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Indeed,  they  are  the  half-way  houses  from  Amazonia  to  all  the  mar- 
kets  of  the  world,  the  way  to  which  is  across  the  seas. 

We  wish  to  fix  attention  as  to  the  great  advantages  which  our 
geographical  and  physical  position  gives  us  of  the  United  States,  in 
contending  for  the  commerce  to  which  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon, 
the  Oriuoko  and  the  Magdalena  are  destined  at  some  day  to  give 
rise. 

Before  we  submit  the  proposition  which  we  design  to  make  to  the 
merchants  of  the  South  in  particular,  and  to  the  people  of  these 
United  States  in  general,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  another  physi- 
cal condition  which  nature  has  connected  with  the  South  American 
trade,  and  particularly  with  the  commerce  to  which  her  river  basins 
are  to  give  rise.  And  that  is,  that  not  only  do  none  of  these  river 
basins,  but  none  of  the  continents  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  afford 
the  contrasts  for  forming  seafaring  communities  among  their  inhabi- 
tants. Who  ever  heard  of  Brazilian  seamen,  or  of  the  ^'mariners  of 
Peru  1"  We  have  heard  of  the  Gauchos,  the  Llaneros,  and  the 
horsemen  of  South  America,  but  never  of  its  seamen. 

In  order  to  become  sailors,  people  must  use  the  sea ;  and  that 
they  may  use  it,  fitmiliarity  with  it  from  boyhood  and  in  early  life  is 
one  of  the  pre-requisites.  Preliminary  to  this  pre-requisite  is  a  deeply 
articulated  shore  line ; — a  sea  front  richly  indented  with  bays,  bights, 
gulfs  and  harbors,  thrusting  themselves  far  up  into  the  country 
on  one  hand,  with  capes,  promontories  and  peninsulas  pushing  far 
out  into  the  sea  on  the  other, — thus  increasing  the  length  of  water 
line  ; — ^thus  bringing  the  inhabitants  and  the  sea  into  close  proximity 
and  into  the  presence  of  each  other.         * 

Let  any  one  of  our  readers  who  lives  between  tide-water  and  the 
Blue  Ridge,  cast  about  him,  in  his  neighborhood,  and  tell  how  many 
boys  and  young  men  have  left  it  and  their  country-life  to  become 
sailors ;  small,  indeed,  is  the  number.  Even  there  the  people  are  too 
far  from  the  sea  to  take  to  it  for  a  living. 

Now  let  him  take  the  map  and  look  at  the  stiff)  rigid  shore  line, 
not  only  of  South  America,  but  of  the  southern  continent  generally, 
and  then  let  him  compare  their  almost  isleless  coasts  with  the  finely 
articulated  and  beautifully  contrasted  shore  lines  of  the  northern 
hemisphere :  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  its  gems ;  the  peninsula  of 
Florida ;  its  string  of  islands ;  the  sounds,  and  bays,  and  gulfs  at  the 
north  ;  the  Mediterranean  reaching  a  thousand  miles  and  more  back 
into  the  heart  of  the  continent ;  the  Red  Sea  separating  it  almost  in 
two ;  the  Baltic  and  the  Black ;  the  gulfs  and  bays  and  bights  and 
peninsulas  of  India  and  Qiina.  Let  him  look  at  these  physical 
features ;  let  him  contrast  the  two  hemispheres  in  this  respect,  and 
see  how  much  more  maritime  in  feature  one  is  than  the  other ;  let  him 
study  these  features  on  a  map  of  the  world,  and  he  will  perceive  how 
that  nature  has  decreed  that  the  seat  of  maritime  power,  strength  and 
greatness,  shal>  be  in  the  northern,  not  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere. 

Another  condition  required  in  the  constitution  of  sea-faring  com- 
munities is  a  niggardly  soil,  or  otiier  sources  of  a  scanty  livelihood 
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lo  die  laboring  man.    In  these  days,  men  forsake  the  land  for  the  sea 
only,  when  the  sea  affords  better  means  of  living  than  the  land. 

Where  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  the  people  of  any  nation 
ever  become  maritime  in  their  habits,  when  their  climates  were  mild, 
their  soil  kind,  and  lands  cheap  ?  There  is  no  such  instante  on  record. 
Who  ever  heard  of  bodies  of  men  forsaking  the  cheap  lands  and 
beautiful  climates  of  the  Mississippi  valley  to  become  mariners,  only 
that  they  may  wring  from  the  seas  a  hard>eamed,  coarse,  sometimes 
scanty  and  often  dangerous  subsistence  ? 

If  the  Mississippi  Valley  do  not  produce  seamen  enough  to  fetch 
•ad  carry  its  own  produce  across  the  ocean,  and  to  do  its  own  com- 
merce, much  less  will  that  of  the  Amazon  with  its  softer  climates  and 
more  benignant  soila 

Therefore,  whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  business  which  the  Ama- 
■OQ  may  have  to  offer  commerce,  the  fetching  and  the  carrying  of  it 
must  be  done  by  sailors  from  our  own  side  of  the  equator.  Why  may 
they  not  be  Virginia  and  Carolina  sailors?  Those  states  have  along 
the  sea-shore  pine  barrens  poor  enough  to  drive  men,  women  and 
ehUdren  all  to  sea  for  a  living. 

In  (he  Amazonian  trade,  the  winds  for  us  are  &ir  to  go  and  &ir  to 
come.  And  we  of  the  Atlantic  sea-coast  are  the  only  people  for 
whom  they  are  favorable  both  ways. 

The  voyage  from  the  capes  of  Virginia  or  from  Charleston  to  the 
Amazon,  is|the  most  certain  voyage,  as  to  the  length  of  time,  that  is 
to  be  found  between  any  two  ports  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  eighteen 
or  twenty  days,  a  sailing  vessel  can  go  and  come,  the  year  round. 
The  N.  £.  trade  winds  carry  her  there ;  and  they  bring  her  back. 
They  are  '*  soldiers'  winds.^'  Therefore,  among  the  inducements 
which  the  South  has  to  move  her  in  the  matter  of  commencing  to 
establish  commercial  relations  and  business  ties  in  that  direction,  is 
the  future  one  of  competing,  in  her  own  vessels  and  with  her  own 
sailors,  for  the  carrying  trade  of  that  magnificent  water-shed. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  which  we  have  to  make,  is  with  regard  to 
a  line  of  steamers  from  Norfolk,  Charleston  or  Savannah,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon. 

Para  is  its  ^^  New-Orleans."  It  is  the  city  at  its  mouth.  It  has  a 
population  of  some  15,000  or  20,000  inhabitants.  There  is  a  line 
of  steamers  already  in  operation  from  Kio  to  Para. 

From  Savannah  to  Para,  the  distance  is  about  2,500  miles ;  from 
Para  to  Rio,  2,100.  This,  at  the  rate  of  the  best  performance  of 
Collins'  steamer  '^  Baltic,"  would  give  for  the  passage  between  Rio 
and  the  United  States  thirteen  days  for  coming  and  thirteen  for 
going. 

The  time  occupied  now  in  going  and  coming  by  sailing  vessels,  is 
about  ninety  days. 

Suppose  we  lengthen  this  computed  passage,  and  base  our  esti- 
mates upon  the  suppodtion  that  the  time  to  Rio,  by  this  line  of 
steamers,  will  really  require  twenty  instead  of  thirteen  days,  viz. : 
ten  to  Para  and  ten  thence  to  Rio. 

The  eflbot  of  such  a  communication  would  be  to  turn  the  whole 
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correspondence  and  travel  connected  with  the  Atlantic  slope  of  South 
America,  through  Norfolk,  or  whateverport  may  be  selected  for  the 
American  terminus  of  the  line.  No  European  nation  can  success- 
fully compete  with  us  in  this  line  of  steamers,  because  their  distance 
from  Para  is  more  than  double  ours. 

Now  it  should  be  recollected  that  our  commercial  transactions  with 
Brazil  and  the  valley  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  are  already  worth  more 
than  they  are  with  any  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  except  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

At  this  instant,  the  ''  Levee"  at  Para  affords  foreign  commerce 
enough  from  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  to  give  annual  freight  to  a 
fleet  of  fifly  sail.  But  this  is  nothing  to  what  it  will  do  when 
the  stimulants  of  dvilization,  agriculture,  navigation  and  commerce 
shall  be  applied  to  that  prodigious  wilderness  of  wealth. 

Of  more  tiian  twice  the  area  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  that  of  the 
Amazon  is  much  more  bountiful.  There  the  labor  of  one  day  in  seven 
is  enough  to  crown  the  board  of  the  husbandman  with  plenty. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  sits  enthroned  there  in  surpassing  gran> 
deur,  sublimity  and  power.  Its  energies  are  in  ceaseless  display,  its 
forces  in  perpetual  activity,  vigor  and  health.  There  is  there  no  fall- 
ing of  the  leaf;  no  season  of  repose  in  the  vegetable  economy :  and 
consequently,  no  period  for  the  decay  of  vegetation ;  no  time  for  the 
development  of  noxious  gases  and  pestilential  miasmata.  As  soon 
as  these  are  evolved  from  one  plant,  they  are  absorbed  by  another  in 
the  perpetual  summer :  the  result  is,  a  climate  of  great  salubrity. 

llie  display  there  of  the  vegetable  force  is  terrific.  Here  with  us, 
as  we  travel  along  the  sea-shore,  we  see  the  vegetation  standing  back 
and  separated  from  the  water  by  the  battle-ground  between  the 
waves  and  the  land.  Strewed  with  debris,  and  covered  with  frag- 
ments thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  uprooted  from  the 
base  of  the  hills,  this  field  of  bottle  with  us  is  a  sandy,  barren  waste. 
In  it,  no  subject  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  permitted  to  take  root ; 
and  not  a  member  of  the  whole  animal  family  is  able  to  gather  even 
the  most  scanty  means  of  subsistence  from  it.  The  scene  of  the 
most  perfect  desolation  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  our  planet,  is  the 
field  of  strife  on  our  shores  between  the  waves  and  the  winds  and  the 
dry  land. 

In  Amazonia,  the  mineral  gives  place  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  in 
the  conflict,  and  a  new  combatant  enters  the  field.  The  forces  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  there,  march  down  for  the  fight  to  the  very  water's 
edge.  A  storm  arises ;  the  waves  come  and  beat  back  the  vegeta- 
tion, bearing  it  down  and  heaping  upon  it  piles  of  sand  and  shells, 
and  cast  up  from  the  depths  below.  In  a  few  days  the  tremendous 
power  of  vegetation  recovers,  and  it  is  seen  marching  down  over  the 
sand  banks  and  piles  of  fragments,  and  planting  its  foot  again  upon 
the  water,  in  the  water  and  under  the  water,  and  pushing  out  its  ad- 
vance posts  in  lines  of  green  far  into  the  sea. 

The  lilies  of  that  valley  attain  such  gigantic  vigor  and  proportions 
that  a  single  leaf  will  float  a  man. 

If  there  be  such  a  display  of  vegetable  growth  in  the  wild  state,  of 
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what  is  each  a  climate  not  susoeptible  when  it  shall  be  assisted  by  the 
arts  of  cultivation  ? 

Peruvian  bark — cascarilla  and  cinchona,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it — ^is 
Ibond  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  and  nowhere  else.  It  is  cut  from 
the  banks  of  one  of  its  navigable  tributaries,  packed  upon  the  backs 
of  Peruvian  sheep— carried  up  beyond  the  clouds  into  the  regions  of 
perpetual  snow  on  mountain  tops,  andl;ransported  beyond  the  Andes, 
600  miles  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  arrived  there,  the  oeroon,  which,  at 
the  place  of  production  in  the  great  Amazon  basin,  was  worth  only 
a  few  pence,  now  commands  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  dollars. 

Hius  the  world  is  supplied,  over  the  mountains  and  around  Cape 
Horn  by  sheep,  asses  and  ships,  with  that  drug.  Were  steam  once  to 
force  its  way  up  the  Amazon,  this  drug  would  come  down  the  river 
and  pass  by  our  doors  on  its  way  to  market.  That  trade,  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  is  worth  upwards  of  half  a  million  annually.  The  use  of 
quinine  is  increasing,  and  the  demand  therefore  for  the  bark  must 
continue  to  increase. 

On  the  steppes  of  the  Andes  where  they  serve  as  a  water-shed  for 
Uie  Amazon,  are  to  be  found  flocks  numbering  thousands  of  sheep 
covered  with  fleeces  of  the  finest  and  the  rarest  wool ;  and  yet  it  is 
scarcely  worth  the  shearing,  so  great  are  the  difficulties  of  getting  it 
to  market.  Nevertheless,  were  it  possible  to  place  this  wool  on  a 
raft  that  would  keep  the  current,  and  were  it  to  be  thus  launched  on 
die  stream  where  the  flocks  go  to  drink,  it  would  drifl  down  the  Ama- 
zon ;  and  being  delivered  by  it  to  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  sea, 
it  might,  without  other  guide,  be  found  in  the  gulf  stream  off  Cape 
Hatteras ;  so  direct  is  the  natural  route  even  from  the  remote  comers 
of  that  valley  to  this  country. 

Such  are  the  physical  conditions  which  invite  the  South  to  the 
study  of  the  commercial  resources,  the  advantages  of  trade,  and  the 
interests  to  her  navigation  in  that  quarter. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  are  mines  of  silver  and  gold  of  immense 
yield.  There,  too,  are  found  and  wrought  the  great  quicksilver  mines 
of  the  world ;  and  there,  too,  situated  far  down  towards  the  Atlantic 
in  that  valley  are  the  mines  of  diamonds,  of  gems  and  precious  stones, 
which  have  dazzled  princes,  lent  splendor  to  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  and  added  brilliancy  to  the  pageants  of  all  people. 

There  is  now  on  the  statute  books  of  Portugal  a  royal  ordinance 
forbidding  any  of  the  productions  of  India  to  be  cultivated  in  Brazil. 
This  was  when  Brazil  was  Portuguese ;  and  when  Portugal  was  ap- 
prehensive lest  the  spices  of  Brazil  would  injure  her  eastern  com- 
merce and  possessions. 

The  cinnamon  of  Amazonia  is  superior  to  that  of  Ceylon ;  its  gums 
and  ornamental  woods  are  said  to  be  of  surpassing  beauty,  variety, 
excellence  and  value. 

Men  of  science  who  have  studied  the  physical  conditions  of  Ama- 
zonia and  India,  and  who  have  compared  the  climatology  of  the  two 
regions,  are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  magnificent  wilderness  of 
America,  are  to  be  found  both  soil  and  climate  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  every  spice,  gum,  resin  and  drug  that  is  grown  in  the 
East 
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The  spirit  which  moved  men  in  the  days  of  knight-errantry,  which 
drove  them  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and  which,  at  a  later  period, 
carried  them  across  the  seas,  and  conducted  them  to  the  New  World 
in  search  of  adventure  and  geographical  discovery,  is  still  as  rife  ia 
this  country  as  ever  it  was  in  the  world.  But  it  has  assumed  a  new 
character  :  it  has  doifed  the  tinsel  array  of  former  times,  and  laid 
aside  the  pomp  and  circumstance  with  which  it  was  wont  to  influence 
the  imaginations  of  men,  to  dazzle  their  minds,  bewilder  their  judg- 
ments and  beguile  their  energies.  Guided  now  by  the  lights  of 
knowledge  and  improvement,  which  ornament  the  age  in  wUch  we 
live,  this  active,  restless  and  misdirected  spirit  of  former  times  has 
been  tamed  down.  Eminently  utilitarian  in  its  character,  it  now  goes 
abroad  with  commerce,  and  seeks  adventures  in  the  fields  of  honest 
industry — achievements  in  the  paths  of  peace. 

It  is  this  spirit,  which,  if  once  permitted  upon  the  wings  of  free 
navigation  to  enter  the  grand  river  basins  of  South  America,  will 
cause  the  wilderness  there  to  blossom,  and  the  whole  land  to  smile 
under  the  tillage  and  the  worship  ofa  peaceful  and  happy  population. 

Therefore,  let  the  South  look  to  the  South  for  trade  and  commerce  ; 
let  her,  in  the  peaceful  Christian  spirit  of  the  day,  cultivate  with 
Brazil  the  relations  of  friends  and  neighbors  ;  let  her  foster,  by  all 
means  in  her  power,  liberal  commercial  relations  with  a  region  which 
has  such  vast  possessions,  such  countless  treasures,  such  infinite  re- 
sources, to  make  valuable  its  future  commerce — rich  and  great  the 
people  who  are  to  enjoy  it. 

There  is  no  colonizer,  civilizer,  nor  Christianizer  like  commerce. 

Encourage  commerce,  therefore,  with  the  valley  of  the  Amazon, 
and  you  encourage  its  settlement,  and  its  cultivation,  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  its  resources.  And  in  doing  this  you  keep  bright  also 
that  precious  chain  with  golden  links,  which  bind  nations  together  in 
peace  and  friendship. 

In  the  whole  domain  of  future'commerce,  the  greatest  boon  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  is  in  the  settlement  of  Amazonia.  We 
are  bound  to  enjoy  largely  of  the  commerce  to  which  such  settlement 
is  to  give  rise. 

The  people  who  go  there  will,  for  many  generations  yet  to  come, 
be  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  their  manufactories,  for  ar- 
ticles of  fancy  and  luxury,  and  for  all  varieties  of  merchandise,  save  and 
except  those  articles— and  they  in  their  unelaborated  state — which 
they  may  dig  from  the  mine,  or  gather  from  the  field  or  the  forest. 
The  climate  there  is  unfavorable  for  the  workshop,  and  the  soil  will 
readily  yield  to  the  husbandman  the  richest  of  harvests  wherewith, 
by  exchange  and  barter,  all  his  wants  may  be  satisfied. 

What  would  any  of  the  maritime  nations  not  give  for  a  monopoly 
of  the  commerce  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  as  it  now  is — ta^d 
what  is  that  commerce  now,  compared  to  what  that  of  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon  must  be  1 

Settlement  there,  will  transfer  the  productions  of  India  and  place 
them  in  Amazonia  at  our  feet ;  so  that  the  ships  of  all  nations  that 
may  flock  there  to  buy  and  carry  them  away,  will  have  to  pass  by  our 
gates. 
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barely  an  enterprise  that  has  for  its  future  the  possibility  of  such 
results :  an  enterprise  which  has  for  its  object  the  lifting  up  of  the 
Indies  and  the  setting  of  them  down  within  a  week,  by  steam,  at  our 
very  doors-— surely  an  enterprise  which  looks  to  such  a  revolution  in  the 
conuneroe  of  the  world — ^to  such  a  carrying  trade,  and  to  such  a 
monopoly  of  it  to  ourselves — cannot  fail  to  find  favor  with  every  true- 
hearted  American,  whether  he  come  from  the  North,  or  the  South, 
the  East  or  the  West. 

The  beginning,  it  may  be  said,  is  too  small  for  the  end — the  means 
proposed  not  adequate  to  the  result.  Nqt  so  :  the  fall  of  an  apple 
was  the  beginning  of  a  science.  Have  we  not  seen  how  by  dip- 
ping a  thermometer  in  the  sea,  our  Atlandc  coast,  as  it  regards  the 
course  of  navigation  and  trade  with  Europe,  was  turned  end  for  end  1 
And  how,  by  Jeremiah  Thompson's  packet  ship  of  300  tons  and  the 
enterprise  of  New- York,  the  Mississippi  valley  has  been  tilrned  up- 
side down,  and  the  commercial  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  lifted 
up  and  brought  by  canal  and  railway  down  to  Sandy  Hook  1  We 
do  not  mean  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  position  that  a  line  of 
steamers  from  Norfolk  to  Para  would  be  self  sustaining  now.  We 
have  been  speaking  of  the  future,  and  maintaining  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  line  now  would  give  the  South  many  and  great  prospective 
advantages  that  the  South  perhaps  never  would  enjoy  to  the  full  ex- 
tent, unless  she  commence  now  and  prepare  foundations  suitable  for 
Uiat  magnificent  commercial  structure  which  is  certainly  at  some  day 
to  arise  out  of  that  valley. 

To  encourage  the  enterprise  now,  there  is  the  carrying  of  the  Bra- 
zilian and  the  Buenos  Ayrean  mails.  The  correspondence  between 
the  United  States,  Para,  Rio,  Montevideo,  and  the  Argentine  Republic 
is' extensive ;  and  the  revenue  to  be  derived  for  the  transportation  of 
these  mails  would,  with  or  without  previous  contract,  go  far  towards 
supporting  the  line  ;  and  the  sources  of  all  its  business,  freight, 
passengers  and  mail  matter,  would  rapidly  increase. 

So  far,  geographical  position  only  is  in  favor  of  the  South.  The 
facts  we  have  stated,  the  arguments  we  have  used,  commend  the  en- 
terprise as  strongly  to  the  North  as  to  the  South  ;  and  if  the  South  do 
not  make  haste  soon  to  take  it  up  and  embark  in  it,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured the  North  will  not  be  slow.  The  contract  for  carrying  the 
mails  would  protect  those  who  may  be  first  to  embark  in  this  field, 
from  competition  for  a  few  years,  which,  while  the  company  is  get- 
ting a  foothold,  is  no  small  consideration. 

It  is  useless,  because  the  attempt  would  be  vain,  to  draw  a  picture 
of  what  commerce  and  navigation  with  the  Amazon,  or  on  the  Ama- 
2on,  or  up  the  Amazon,  or  down  the  Amazon,  would  do  in  a  few 
years ;  or  how  the  silver  from  the  mines  of  Potosi  and  Pasco,  the  gold 
of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  copper  and  tin,  would  all  flow  do\m  the  Ama- 
zon to  the  Atlantic,  instead  of  crossing  the  Cordilleras  to  the  Pacific. 
We  are  now  informed  of  gold  diggings,  placers  and  washings,  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  that  would  vie  with  those  of  California. 
They  are  in  the  Indian  country  of  Amazonia ;  but  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise to  fight^  dig  and  wash,  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  people 
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there.  This,  however,  we  regard  as  among  the  least  valuable  of  the 
immense  resources  of  that  valley.  Subdued  to  oommerce,  it  would 
be  a  boon  indeed. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  point  of  view  in  which  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon,  with  its  magnificent  and  interesting  future,  presents  it- 
self to  the  American  mind. 

That  view  we  will  hastily  sketch,  presenting  only  the  miun  fea* 
tures  of  it. 

That  valley  is  a  slave  country.  The  European  and  the  Indian  have 
been  contending  with  its  $)rests  for  300  years,  and  they  have  made 
no  impression.  If  ever  the  vegetation  there  be  subdued  and  brought 
under ;  if  ever  the  soil  be  reclaimed  from  the  forest,  the  reptile,  and 
the  wild  beast,  and  subjected  to  the  plough  and  the  hoe,  it  must  be 
done  by  the  African,  with  the  American  axe  in  his  hand.  It  is  the 
land  of  parrots  and  monkeys.  Wherever  they  are  found,  there  the 
African  delights  to  dwell ;  and  he  alone  is  equal  to  the  task  which 
man  has  to  accomplish  wilji  the  axe  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon. 

At  the  North,  the  spirit  of  emancipation  has  been  pressing  the 
black  man  down  to  the  South.  He  is  now  confined  almost  upon  the 
waters  of  the  gulf.  In  the  South,  the  same  spirit  has  pressed  him 
up  to  the  North,  and  assigned  to  him  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  as 
his  last  resting-place  upon  this  continent.  When  that  valley  is  sub- 
dued and  peopled  up,  it  is  not  for  us  to  divine  what  will  happen ; — 
it  is  too  far  away  in  the  mists  of  the  future  for  our  ken.  Sufficient 
is  it  for  us  to  know,  that  even  then  God,  in  his  own  wise  providence, 
will  order  the  destiny  of  the  black  and  the  white  race  to  be  fulfilled, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

Therefore,  humanly  speaking,  and  humanly  perceiving,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  its  relations  to  this  country,  its 
bearings  upon  our  future  commerce  and  institutions,  appear  to  be  so 
close,  so  intimate,  and  withal  so  potential,  that  the  destiny  of  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  closely  connected  with,  wrapped  up  in, 
and  concealed  by  this  question. 

Storms  will  come  at  sea,  and  crises  will  arise  on  the  land  ;  but  no 
mariner  or  statesman  ever  escaped  the  one  or  avoided  the  other  by 
failing  to  prepare  for  them.  When  the  ship  is  too  much  pressed — 
knowing  that  she  may  be — the  prudent  seaman  has  all, — ^ready  pro- 
vided, and  at  hand,— the  means  of  relieving  her.  In  doing  this, 
he  considers  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  of  the  cargo,  and  of  all  on 
board.  We  propose  to  follow  his  example  with  regard  to  the  ship 
of  state. 

The  institution  of  slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  this  country,  fills  the 
minds  of  its  statesmen  with  anxious  solicitude.  What  is  to  become 
of  iti  If  abolished,  how  are  so  many  people  to  be  got  rid  ofl  If 
retained,  how  are  they  to  be  controlled  1  In  short,  when  they  have 
increased  and  multiplied  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  states  to 
hold  them,  what  is  to  be  done  with  them,  whether  they  be  bond  or 
freel 

The  "  slave  states,"  so  called,  have  the  black  lines  drawn  about 
them.     There  will  soon  be  no  more  Mississippi  lands  to  clear,  no 
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more  cotton  fields  to  subdue,  and  unless  some  means  be  devised  of 
getting  rid  of  the  negro-increase,  the  time  must  come, — and  sooner 
or  later  it  will  come, — ^when  there  will  be  an  excess  in  these  states, 
of  black  people.  This  excess  will  be  brought  about  by  the  opera- 
tion of  two  causes : — natural  increase  of  the  blacks  on  one  hand, 
and  emigration  of  the  whites  on  the  other.  The  slaves  may  go  from 
one  slave  state  to  another,  but  they  cannot  go  out  of  the  slave  ter- 
ritory. Therefore  in  the  slave  territory  must  they  remain  obedient 
to  the  command,  '^increase  and  multiply."  As  their  numbers 
spread,  and  as  their  labor  becomes  less  and  less  valuable, — as  in 
process  of  time  it  seems  likely  to  do,— owners  will  sell  or  leave 
their  negroes  behind,  and  emigrate  to  other  parts ;  thus  by  their  ab- 
sence increasing  the  proportion  of  blacks  to  whites. 

The  New-England  States  and  the  Middle  States  did  not  emanci- 
pate their  slaves ;  they  banished  them.  They  passed  their  post-natal 
and  prospective  laws  of  emancipation,  it  is  true ;  but  they  did  not 
command  the  master  to  let  the  slave  go  free ;  before  the  time  came 
round  for  the  slave  to  go  free,  he  had,  in  most  cases,  been  taken  off 
to  the  South  and  sold  there  ;  so  that  the  so-called  emancipation  at 
the  North  was  simply  a  transfer  to  the  South  of  the  slaves  of  the 
North — ah  act  of  banishment ;  nothing  more. 

Statement  from  the  Census  Tables  of  the  free  colored  persons  in  the 
NevhEngland  and  in  the  Southern  States : 

1790.  1800.  1810  18S0.  1830.  1840. 

New-England.,13.156....  17,317..:.  19,488..--  20,756...-  21,331....  22,634 
8<ratheniStatei27,983.-.51,923....91,402.-..  115,373.... 156,633... .183,766 

Per  Cent  of  increase. 

New-Bngland 3.1 1.2 0.6 0.3 0.6 

Southern  Statef 8.5 7.6 2.3 3.5 1.8 

Besides  their  natural  increase,  the  free  blacks  of  New-England 
receive  large  accessions  to  their  numbers  from  the  free  colored  emi- 
grants and  runaway  slaves  from  the  South.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  tide  of  emigration  of  the  free  men  of  color  flows  North  ; — there 
never  has  been  a  reflux  of  it  towards  the  South. 

Thus,  what  is  taken  from  the  South  by  emigration,  is  added  to  the 
North ;  and  therefore  in  a  comparison  of  the  free  colored  statistics 
between  the  two  sections,  the  whole  ajnount  of  emigration  from  the 
South  appears  as  a  double  diflerence.  It  is  subtractive  on  one  side 
of  the  equation,  and  additive  on  the  other. 

Bearing  these  statements  in  mind,  it  appears  from  the  above 
quoted  statistics,  that  comparatively  but  few  slaves  have  ever  been 
emancipated  at  the  North ;  that  as  between  the  New-England  and 
the  Southern  States,  the  Southern  have  been  the  principal  scene  of 
emancipation ;  that  notwithstanding  the  emigration  from  the  South, 
the  South  has  within  the  fifty  years,  between  1790  and  1840,  doubled 
the  number  of  her  free  blacks  nearly  six  times;  whereas  the  New- 
England  States  have  not,  in  the  same  interval,  doubled  theirs  once ; 
and  that  moreover,  during  the  period  of  prospective  and  post-natal 
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emancipation  at  the  North,  ten  slaves  received  their  freedom  ai  the 
South  to  one  at  the  North.* 

The  decrease  of  emancipation  at  the  South,  between  the  first  and 
the  last  decade  of  the  above  table — ^the  &lling  off  from  85  to  18  per 
cent,  in  the  sources  both  of  emancipation  and  natural  multiplication 
taken  together, — ^is  decisive  as  to  the  practical  increase  at  the  South 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  setting  the  slaves  free.  In  their  own 
mute  style,  these  Ggures  proclaim  with  unutterable  eloquence,  the 
injury  and  the  wrong  which  fanatics,  styjiing  themselves  the  friends 
of  the  black  man,  have  inflicted  upon  his  race.  With  a  free  colored 
population  of  27,983  in  1790,  the  South  in  the  next  ten  years,  by 
natural  increase  and  emancipation,  swelled  this  class  by  23,940. 
The  natural  increase  due  the  basis  of  1830  (156,633)  is  nearly  six 
times  that  due  the  basis^of  1790  (27,983.)  It  ought  to  be,  certainly 
— ^y et  what  do  we  see  in  the  above  figures  ?  Why,  that  with  the 
large  basis  of  1830,  the  decennial  increase  is  but  27,133 — only 
3,193  more  from  156,000  in  1830,  than  from  27,000  in  1790 !  Why, 
the  free  colored  race  must  have  &llen  off  wonderfully  in  its  powers 
to  **  increase  and  multiply,''  or  emancipation  must  have  become 
much  less  in  vogue  among  Southern  people  now  than  formerly. 

Not  only  do  these  figures  and  facts,  but  the  statute  books  also, 
show  that  the  practical  difficulties  of  emancipation  have  been  greatly 
increased  at  the  South.  We  see  that  from  1790,  the  increase  of  the 
free  colored  population  at  the  South  has  fallen  off,  from  the  average 
annual  rate  of  8.5  to  less  than  2  per  cent.  More  properly  speaking, 
the  ratio  in  which  it  has  fallen  off  is  as  8.5  to  1.8. 

The  South  could  not,  if  she  would,  banish  her  slaves  and  tell  the 
world  that  that  is  emancipation ;  for  she  has  no  place  of  banishment 
ts  send  them  to. 

In  the  spirit  of  truth  and  candor,  we  do  not  think,  we  venture  too 
far  when  we  assert  it  as  a  probability,  that  neither  New-England  nor 
the  Middle  States  would  have  passed  when  they  did  the  emancipa- 
tion acts  which  sent  their  slaves  into  banishment,  if  they  had  not  had 
the  South  or  some  other  place  to  send  them  off  to. 

Now  suppose  that  Maryland  and  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  Missouri,  should  wish  to  pass  post-natal  free  laws,  or  a  law  of 
the  so-called  emancipation :  can  it  be  imagined  that  the  remaining 
slave  states  would  permit  the  slaves  from  those  states  to  be  crowdea 
down  upon  them — ^to  be  brought  there  and  sold  as  those  of  the  New- 
England  States  were,  when  they  were  emancipated  1 

We  know  the  free  states  would  not  permit  the  liberated  slaves  to 
come  over,  in  any  considerable  numbers,  into  their  borders.    The 


*  In  drawing  this  comparison,  allowance  should  be  made  Ibr  the  emigration  of 
free  blacks  from  New-England  to  Oanada,  and  the  North  Western  States,  and  also 
for  the  circnmstances  that  after  the  free  laws  went  into  effect  in  the  New-Eng- 
land States,  there  remained  no  more  slaves  to  emancipate.  But  making  allow- 
ance for  all  this,  and  arguing  from  the  supposition  that  the  natural  increase  of 
free  persons  of  color  is  the  same  North  as  South,  we  shall  still  be  left  with  the 
conclusion  that  the  South  has  emancipated  many  more  slaves  than  the  North 
ever  did,  considering  the  matter  rateably. 
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new  oonstitutioQ  of  IndiaDa,  so  far  as  she  is  conoerned,  is  eondusive 
upon  Uiat  point 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  states  in  question  will  ever  eman- 
cipate, if  the  {liberated  slaves  are  to  stay  where  they  are.  Einauoi- 
padon  and  citizenship  both,  to  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States,  is 
rather  too  much  to  expect  from  any  one  of  them. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  at  this  time  about  three  millions  of 
slaves  owned  by  less  than  three  millions  of  people.  We  shall  not 
use  too  large  a  figure  if  we  set  down  the  average  value  of  each  slave 
at  t400,  or  in  the  aggregate  at  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Total  emancipation — it  makes  no  odds  how  gradual — even  if  com- 
menced now,  would  cost  these  three  millions  of  American  citizens^* 
or,  in  a  large  sense,  the  people  of  the  fifteen  slave  states,  1200  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Did  ever  any  people  incur  such  a  tax  1  History 
affords  no  example  of  any.  The  slave  population  increases  at  the 
rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum.  Therefore,  unless  an  outlet  be  found 
for  the  slave  population — as  slaves — the  difficulties  of  emancipation 
in  these  United  States,  so  &r  from  decreasing  with  time,  will  become 
greater  and  greater,  and  that,  too,  they  are  doing  at  a  tremendous 
rate,  and  with  a  frightful  ratio,  a^  year  after  year  rolls  round. 

The  fact  must  be  obvious  to  the  far-reaching  minds  of  our  states- 
men, that  unless  some  means  of  relief  be  devised,  some  channel  af- 
forded, by  which  the  South  can,  when  the  time  comes,  get  rid  of  the 
excess  of  her  slave  population,  that  she  will  be  ultimately  found, 
with  regard  to  this  institution,  in  the  predicament  of  the  man  with 
the  wolf  by  the  ears — too  dangerous  to  hold  on  any  longer,  and 
equally  dangerous  to  let  go. 

To  our  mind,  the  event  is  as  certain  to  happen  as  any  event  is 
which  depends  on  the  contingencies  of  the  future,  viz.  :  that  unless 
means  be  devised  for  gradually  relieving  the  slave  states  from  the 
undue  pressure  of  this  class  upon  them — unless  some  way  be  opened 
by  which  they  may  be  rid  of  their  surplus  black  population, — the 
time  will  come — ^it  may  not  be  in  the  next  nor  in  the  succeeding 
generation — but,  sooner  or  later,  come  it  will,  and  come  it  must — 
when  the  tWo  races  will  join  in  the  death  struggle  for  the  mastery. 

The  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  the  way ;  in  this  view,  it  is  the  safety- 
valve  of  the  Union.  It  is  slave  territory  and  a  wilderness.  One 
among  the  many  results  of  this  line  of  steamers,  is  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  the  African  slave  trade  with  Brazil,  by  a  substitution 
therefor  of  a  slave  emigration  from  the  United  States.  At  least,  so 
t  appears  to  us. 

The  negroes  from  the  Middle*  and  the  New-England  states,  who, 
under  the  emancipation  laws  of  those  states,  were  forced  into  the  mar- 
kets of  Va.  and  other  southern  states,  did  not  thereby  become  more  of 
slaves  than  they  were  before.  There  was  a  transfer  of  the  place  of 
servitude — that  was  all.  Not  a  slave  the  more  was  made.  But  he 
that  was  taken  from  the  North  to  the  South  remained  in  the  country. 


*  Cdlmg  Middle  States,— New-York,  New-Jereey,  and  PeimsylTama,  only. 
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Suppose -he  had  been  sent  to  South  America  mstead  of  to  South  Car- 
olina, it  would  have  still  been  the  same  to  him ;  but  how  different  to 
the  country !  There  would  in  that  case  have  been  a  transfer  of  the 
place  of  servitude,  as  before ;  but,  according  to  the  anti-slavery  tenets 
of  fanaticism,  a  curse  the  less  would  have  remained  upon  the  country. 

This  subject  opens  to  the  imagination  a  vista ;  in  it  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon  is  seen  as  the  safety-valve  of  the  South,  and  this  line  of 
steamers  as  a  strand,  at  least,  in  the  cord  which  is  to  lift  that  valve 
whenever  the  pressure  of  this  institution,  be  that  when  it  may,  shall 
become  too  powerful  upon  the  machinery  of  our  great  Ship  of  State. 

As  in  the  breaking  away  of  the  storm,  a  streak  of  clear  sky  is  wel- 
comed by  the  mariner  whose  ship  has  been  endangered  by  the  ele- 
ments, so  this  Amazonian  vista  is  to  us.  It  is  the  first  and  the  only 
streak  of  light  to  our  mind's  eye,  that  the  future  throws  upon  the  final 
question  of  slavery  in  this  country. 

Every  steamship  has  her  safety-valve ;  but  every  steamship  is  not 
obliged  to  use  it  always.  It  is  there  in  case  of  necessity.  So  with 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon :  we  need  not  go  there  ourselves,  nor  send 
our  slaves  there  immediately ;  but  it  is  well  to  have  the  abOity  to 
go  or  to  send,  in  case  it  may  become  expedient  so  to  do. 

This  line  of  steamers,  by  the  commercial  ties  which  it  will  estab- 
lish, by  the  business  relations  which  it  will  beget,  by  the  frequent  in- 
tercourse  which  it  will  bring  about  between  the  valley  of  the  Amazon 
and  the  Southern  States,  will  accomplish  all  these  great  results,  and 
more,  too. 

The  subject  is  immense — ^its  magnitude  oppresses  us.  We  com- 
mend it  to  the  serious  consideration  of  our  merchants  and  statesmen  ; 
and  in  so  doing,  we  venture,  though  with  diffidence,  to  ask  the  question : 
will  not  one  or  more  of  the  states  most  concerned  in  the  successful 
issue  of  the  enterprise,  give  it  encouragement  ? 


ART.  m.-THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA.* 

BARLT    BRITISH    AND    AMBRICAK    BISTORT    OF    ALABAMA CRBBK    WARS 

OF  GBMERAL   JACKSON TERRITORIAL  AND  STATE  GOVERNMENT,  ETC. 

Having  treated  in  sufficient  detail  of  the  aboriginal  and  early 
French  history  of  Alabama,  we  pass  to  that  period  which  opens  the 
second  volume  of  Mr.  Pickett,  and  which  marks  the  advent  of  the 
British  power  in  the  state. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  long  and  bloody  wars  in  Europe,  and 
with  the  adoption  of  the  pacification  of  Paris  in  1763,  France  had 
divested  herself  of  her  whole  North  American  interests.  The  western 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  but  including 
the  island  of  New-Orleans  on  the  other  bank,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Spain ;  whilst  Great  Britain  succeeded  to  Canada,  all  of  the  terri- 

*  Hif^Lorjp  of  Alabama,  and  incidentally  of  MiflsisBippi  and  Georgia,  by  A.  J.  Pickett,  2 
▼ols.    Charleaton,  1851, 
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toriea  east  of  the  Mississippi  as  fiur  south  as  the  Bayou  Iberville,  to- 
gether with  Florida.  The  whole  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and 
that  portion  of  Louisiana  north  of  a  line  drawn  through  the  Bayou 
Iberville — ^the  Amite,  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Ponchartrain  to  the  sea^ 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  became  thus  a  British  possession, 
known  until  1781  as  West  Florida  and  the  province  of  Illinois. 
Alabama  was  divided  on  the  parallel  of  82^  28'  between  West  Flo- 
rida and  Illinois,  in  nearly  equal  divisions ;  and  Montgomery  and 
Wetumpka,  which  are  but  fifteen  miles  apart,  were  in  different  juris- 
dictions. The  Florida  portion  only  was  then  in  European  occupa- 
tion, having  Pensacola  as  its  seat  of  government 

George  Johnson,  the  first  English  Governor,  oi^anized  the  govern- 
ment, garrisoned  the  fort  at  Mobile  and  that  of  Toulouse  up  the 
Coosa ;  but  the  government  was  purely  military.  Its  earliest  history 
was  marked  by  great  sufferings  among  the  English  inhabitants  of 
Mobile,  who  died  in  great  numbers  from  habits  of  intemperance,  ex- 
posure, and  a  contagious  disease  introduced  by  one  of  the  regiments. 
From  these  disasters  the  French  residents  were  spared.  They  lived 
a  regular  and  abstemious  life — refrained  from  spirituous  liquors  in 
summer,  confined  themselves  to  spring  water,  and  for  a  large  part 
spent  the  sickly  months  upon  their  plantations  on  the  Tensaw  and 
Mobile  rivers,  which  were  very  healtny.  Many  of  them  lived  to  a 
great  old  age.  The  Chevalier  de  Lucere  had  a  plantation  on  the 
first  island  below  the  confluence  of  the  Tombigby  and  the  Alabama. 
Other  islands  on  the  Tensaw  and  Mobile  were  cultivated  by  the 
French  and  English,  who  spent  their  summers  among  the  hills,  and 
engaged  in  the  product  of  tar.  Lower  down  than  Lucere's  plantation, 
were  those  of  Campbell,  Stewart,  Andry,  McGillivray,  Favre,  Chas- 
tang,  Strother  and  Narbone.  Five  miles  lower  still  was  the  site  of 
an  old  French  fort,  and  eleven  miles  lower,  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
Lezars,  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  French  Intendant  of  Mobile. 

The  exports  of,  Mobile  in  1772  were  indigo,  raw  hides,  com,  fine 
cattle,  tallow,  rice,  pitch,  bear's  oil,  tar,  tobacco,  squared  timber, 
indigo  seed,  myrtle  wax,  cedar  posts  and  planks,  salted  wild  beef, 
pecan  nuts,  cypress  and  pine  boards,  plank  of  various  woods,  shin- 
gles, dried  salt  fish,  scantling,  sassafras,  canes,  staves  and  heading, 
hoops,  oranges,  and  peltry.  Cotton  W9fi  cultivated  in  small  quanti- 
ties ;  and  a  machine  in  use  for  separating  it  from  the  seed,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Capt.  Roman,  (one  of  them  was  used  by  Mr.  Crebs,  the 
alleged  inventor,  who  suspended  canvass  bags  between  pine  trees, 
and  packed  m  his  cotton  by  treading  down  to  the  extent  of  300 
pounds.) 

"It  is  a  strong  frame  of  four  studs,  each  about  four  feet  high,  and  joined 
above  and  below  by  strong  transverse  pieces.  Across  this  are  placed  two 
round  well-policed  spindles,  having  a  small  groove  through  their  whole 
length,  and  by  means  of  treadles  are  put  in  opposite  motions.  The  work- 
man sits  behind  the  frame,  with  a  thin  board  before  him,  upon  which  is 
placed  the  cotton,  thinly  spread,  which  the  rollers  receive.  The  lint  goes 
through  the  roUers,  and  the  seed  falls  down  in  a  separate  pila  The  fVendi 
population  have  much  improved  upon  this  plan,  by  a  liu*ge  wheel,  which 
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tiiras  two  of  these  mills  with  so  mudi  velocity,  that  seventy  pounds  of  detn 
cotton  can  be  made  eveiy  day." 

Fearful  gales  swept  over  West  Florida,  inundating  Mobile,  and 
running  vessels  up  into  the  town.  The  houses  of  Mr.  Crebs'  plan- 
tation on  the  Pascagoula  were  riddled,  trees  everywhere  prostrated, 
herds  scattered,  crops  ruined.  The  sea  water  was  driven  up  the  bays 
and  rivers,  whilst  the  coast  and  shipping  suffered  frightfully.  The 
Chandelier  island  came  near  being  entirely  swept  away  ;  and  what 
was  remarkable,  the  mulberries  all  produced  a  second  crop  of  leaves, 
budded,  blossomed,  and  bore  ripe  fruit  within  four  weeks  after  the 
gales  had  subsided. 

In  the  summer  of  1T77,  the  botanist,  Bartram,  made  an  excursion 
through  Alabama.  He  describes  Mobile  as  extending  back  half  a 
mile  from  the  river,  with  a  few  good  buildings,  occupied  by  the 
French,  or  emigrants  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
North  American  Colonies.  Swansan  and  McGillivray  conducted  the 
Indian  trade,  having  commodious  storehouses.  The  French  build- 
ings were  of  brick,  one  story,  square,  often  very  large,  and  including 
courts  within.  The  common  people  lived  in  cypress  frames,  filled  in 
with  plaster.  Mr.  Farmer  resided  near  the  present  Stockton,  his 
extensive  plantations  lying  up  and  down  the  Tensaw — surrounded 
by  other  thriving  plantations,  and  the  ruins  of  many  which^the  French 
had  abandoned  on  the  change  of  government.  In  his  journeyings, 
Bartram  met  a  party  of  Georgians,  nine  or  ten  in  number,  including 
women  and  children,  who  after  passing  through  the  great  hardships 
of  the  wilderness,  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  Anglo-American 
inhabitants  of  Baldwin  county. 

"  Returning  to  Mobile,  the  botanist  presently  embarked  in  a  trading  ves- 
sel, manned  by  three  negroes,  and  set  aul  for  Pearl  River.  Passing  alonff 
the  western  coast,  and  reaching  the  mouth  of  Dog  River,  they  there  landecL 
and  entered  the  woods  for  recreation.  Here  he  saw  the  remains  of  the  ola 
Fort  St  Louis  de  la  Mobile,  with  a  few  pieces  of  iron  cannon,  and  also  vast 
iron  kettles  for  boiling  tar  into  pitch.  Pursuing  his  voyage,  ne  again  came 
to  the  shore,  a  few  miles  beyond  where  resided  a  Frenchman  ei^ty  years 
of  age ;  he  was  active,  strong  and  muscular ;  his  mother,  who  was  present, 
and  who  appeared  to  be  brisk  and  cheerful,  was  one  hundred  and  five  years 
of  age.  Fifty  years  previous  U^  this  she  had  landed  in  Mobile  from  la  beUe 
France." 

The  effects  of  the  American  revolution  began  now  to  be  felt 
throughout  the  possessions  of  Louisiana  and  of  Florida ;  and  Mr. 
Pickett  devotes  nearly  one  whole  chapter  to  the  biography  and  ad- 
ventures of  the  family  of  the  McGillivray  s,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Indians,  were  severely  felt  in  their  sanguinary  attacks  upon  the 
whigs  of  Georgia.  The  chapter  is  in  the  most  finished  style  of  the 
author,  and  is  evidently  his  chef  (Tomvre.  A  romantic  interest 
attaches  to  the  whole  history  of  the  McGillivrays.  Lochlan,  the 
father,  a  Scotch  boy  of  16,  scampered  off  from  wealthy  parents  at 
home  and  sought  the  Western  World.  Without  money  and  scarcely 
clothes,  he  landed  at  Charleston,  found  himself  among  the  Indian 
traders  who  quartered  in  the  suburbs,  and  soon  made  one  in  their 
adventures.    For  his  services  he  received  a  jack  knife^  which  being 
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oonyerted  into  skins  to  be  sold  at  Charleston,  constituted  the  basis 
of  his  afterwards  extensive  fortune.  He  became  in  the  event  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  suocessful  traders,  extending  his  oommerce  to 
the  very  neighborhood  of  Fort  Toulouse.  Here  he  had  the  address 
to  captivate  the  heart  of  a  beautiful  andaristocratic  Indian  girl,  of  the 
tiibe  of  the  Wind — Sehoj  Marchand,  the  daughter  of  a  former  French 
eaptain  at  Fort  Toulouse.  Pickett  describes  her  as  a  second  Poca- 
hontas, though  we  have  always  received  with  grains  of  distrust  these 
descriptions  of  Indian  beauties,  prosy  as  the  remark  may  be.  Of  the 
marriage  at  a  trading-house,  near  Wetumpka,  on  the  Uoosa,  sprung 
Alexander  MoGillivray,  and  the  tradition  goes,  that  his  mother,'in 
pregnancy,  dreamed  of  piles  of  manuscripts,  books,  papers,  &c.,  as 
mothers  ever  will  dream,  and  fathers,  too,  pending  an  event  like  this. 
Hie  fortunes  of  the  &ther  prospered  ;  he  had  plantations  and  negroes 
in  Georgia,  large  stores  in  Savannah  and  Augusta,  &c.  When  the 
boy  Alexander  had  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  placed  at 
school  in  Charleston,  and  subsequently  in  a  counting-house  at  Savan- 
nah. Commerce  pleased  him  not  so  much  as  books,  and  he  forthwith 
became  a  hard  and  diligent  student.  But  even  this  could  not  satisfy 
the  wants  of  a  spirit,  which,  true  to  the  instincts  of  its  mother  race, 
yearned  after  the  sports  and  life  of  the  wilderness,  Gvilization  had 
lost  all  its  charms.  Alexander  McGillivray  was  again  among  the 
Creeks,  and  by  virtue  of  his  noble  descent,  a  chief  and  a  leader.  He 
presided  at  tJie  national  council  upon  the  Chattahoochee,  received  the 
rank  of  colonel  from  the  British  of  Florida,  and  thenceforward  de- 
voted himself  to  the  royal  cause.  In  1778,  he  corresponded  exten- 
sively with  the  government  of  Florida  and  the  province  of  Georgia, 
and  engaged  in  the  task  of  confederating  the  Indians  against  the  co- 
lonial cause,  acting  in  concert  with  many  royalists  who  had  fled  from 
the  colonies,  sometimes  leading  expeditions  in  person,  but  generally 
relying  upon  Le  Clerk  Milfort,  a  bold  and  daring  adventurer,  who 
subsequently  published  a  work,  "  Sejour  dans  la  Ndtiofi  Creek^^  from 
which,  and  from  contemporaneous  manuscripts  and  conversations 
with  the  nephew  and  niece  of  MoGillivray,  Mr.  Pickett  obtains  his 
information. 

Before  dismissing  the  McGillivray  chapter,  we  cannot  but  con- 
demn the  introduction  of  such  a  passage  as  the  following  into  it.  In 
writing  a  grave  history,  Mr.  Pickett  should  throw  aside  the  prejudices 
of  the  politician,  and  not  treat  of  great  national  topics,  like  the  French, 
English,  and  Spanish  wars,  as  if  in  the  editorial  of  a  daily,  or  at  a 
stump  gadiering.  History  should  speak  in  the  language  of  dignity, 
having  no  country,  no  friends,  and  no  party !     We  give  the  passage : 

"  This  brought  about  a  collision  with  John  Bull.  Spain  interposed  her 
friendly  eflforts  to  eflfect  a  reconciliation,  but  the  canine  propensities  of  Eng- 
land was  aroused,  and  that  wngeTurous  government  declared  war  against 
Spain  as  well  as  France,"  &c. 

Now,  it  so  happens,  by  the  way,  that  these  very  wars  which  Mr. 
Pickett  refers  to  in  such  terms  of  ignominy,  were  advocated  by  the 
great  and  pure  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  came  down  from  his  bed  to  urge 
3iem,  and  who  died  almost  in  the  very  effort  of  speaking  these  me- 
morable words :  "  Shall  a  people,  so  lately  the  terror  of  the  world, 
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now  fall  prostrate  before  the  House  of  Bourbon?  It  is  impossiblei 
In  God^s  name,  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  either  for  peace 
or  for  war,  and  if  peace  cannot  be  preserved  with  honor,  why  is  not 
war  commenced  without  hesitation  ?  I  am  not,  I  must  confess,  in* 
formed  of  the  resources  of  this  kingdom,  but  I  trust  it  has  still  suffi* 
cient  to  maintain  its  just  rights.  Any  state,  my  lord,  is  better  than 
despair.  Let  us,  indeed,  make  one  effort,  and  if  we  must  fall,  let  us 
fijl  like  men." 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Murder  Creek,  in  the  County  of  Cone- 
cuh, is  explained  by  Mr.  Pickett.  Kirkland,  an  English  royalist, 
who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  McGillivray,  was,  upon  his  return,  mur- 
dered by  a  band  of  Indians.  One  of  them  was  arrested  by  Milford, 
under  the  orders  of  McGillivray,  and  carried  back  to  the  bloody  spot, 
where  he  was  executed.  The  place,  ever  since  has  been  known  as 
Murder  Creek. 

Chapter  xxi.  treats  of  the  deep  intrigues  of  McGillivray,  in  which 
the  author  proves  that  wily  chieftain  to  have  been  the  very  Talley- 
rand of  the  western  wilds.  He  baffled  all  negotiations,  and  general- 
ly succeeded  in  putting  them  in  the  wrong.  Caressed  by  the  Spaniards 
in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  obeyed  by  his  own  people  as  well  as  by 
many  of  the  Cherokees  and  the  Choctaws,  and  supplicated  by  the 
Federal  Congress  and  Washington  it  was  not  remarkable  he  became 
haughty  and  arbitrary.  President  Washington  having  at  last-  suo> 
ceeded  in  inducing  him  to  visit  the  seat  of  government,  made  witb 
him  and  other  chiefs  a  permanent  treaty  of  peace,  and  received  a  sur- 
render of  the  Oconee  lands  claimed  by  Georgia,  about  which  so  much 
blood  had  been  shed,  and  so  much  negotiation  exhausted*  By  a 
secret  treaty,  at  the  same  time,  McGillivray  was  given  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general,  and  the  pay,  as  Creek  agent,  of  $1,200  per  annum. 
Mr.  Pickett  is  mistaken  when  he  speaks  of  the  terms  of  this  secret 
treaty  being  now  for  the  Rrst  time  made  public  We  were  long  ago 
familiar  with  them.* 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  had  fixed  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  United  States  from  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  in  the 
31  St  parallel  of  latitude  ;  thus  giving  to  the  Americans  about  two  de- 
grees of  what  was  known  as  West  Florida,  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
Spaniards,  by  conquest.  The  Spaniards  refused  to  deliver  this  ter- 
ritory, having  again  come  into  possession  of  the  Floridas  by  the 
same  general  treaty  of  peace,  and  Mr.  Pickett  justifies  them  upon 
the  ground  that  the  British  had  no  right  to  cede  territory  which  was 
not  in  their  possession.  The  negotiations  were  conducted  at  Madrid 
by  Mr.  Jay  and  Guardoqui.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Pickett's  argument,  that  when  originally  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  the 
northern  limits  of  Florida  were  the  31° — they  were  so  considered 
by  the  British,  who  organized  a  government  on  that  basis,  but  after- 
wards saw  fit  to  enlarge  it  by  annexing  territory  acquired  in  the 
French  grant  of  Canada.  Now,  when  by  the  8th  article  of  the  British 
and  Spanish  treaty,  it  was  stipulated  that  Spain  should  surrender  to 
Great  Britain  all  the  territories  conquered  by  her  except  Florida,  is 

•  Sm  ICeOiUiTny,  p.  143. 
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not  the  oonstraotion  a  fair  one  that  the  Florida  referred  to,  was  that 
which  had  previously  existed  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  which  never 
extended  further  north  than  the  Slst  degree  of  latitude.  The  secretary 
of  the  French  minister,  Vez^ennes,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Jay,  admitted  that  Spain  held  nothing  beyond  this  parallel.  He 
says :  ^^  She  cannot  pass  beyond  Natchez  towards  the  31st  degree  pa- 
rallel of  latitude — ^her  rights  are  therefore  confined  to  this  degree — 
what  is  beyond  is  either  independent  or  belonging  to  England,"  (i.  e., 
to  the  United  States  under  England.) 

The  State  of  Georgia  considering  its  title  now  perfect  to  all  of  the 
lands  running  westward  from  her  limits  to  the  Mississippi,  proceed- 
ed to  grant  them  out  to  companies  for  the  purposes  of  settlement,  on 
a  oonsideration  being  paid  into  her  coffers.  There  were  two  sets  of 
these  grants  knowp  as  the  '<  Yazoo  grants,"  both  of  which  have  ac- 
quired a  great  celebrity  in  history. 

By  the  first,  five  millions  of  acres  in  Mississippi  were  granted  to 
the  South  Carolina  Yazoo  Company ;  seven  millions  to  the  Virginia 
Yazoo  Company ;  three  and  a  half  millions  in  Alabama  to  the  Tennes- 
see Company :  the  first  paying  $60,000,  the  second,  $93,000,  and  the 
third,  $46,000.  The  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  companies,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  opposition  of  the  federal  government,  attempted  to  co- 
lonize these  grants :  but  they  were  finally  defeated  by  that  opposition, 
combined  with  that  of  the  Indians  and  the  Spaniards  who  held  out  in 
their  claim  of  sovereignty  over  the  country.  These  companies  hav- 
ing fiiiled,  however,  to  meet  the  instalments  upon  their  purchases, 
the  acts  were  subsequently  rescinded  by  Geoi^ia. 

Several  years  afterwards,  other  and  more  considerable  grants  were 
made  by  Greorgia,  to  wit : 

For  the  sum  of  $250,000,  to  James  Gunn  and  others,  called  the 
Greorgia  Company,  a  tract  embracing  parts  of  many  of  the  present 
wealthiest  counties  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  eighteen  in  Ala- 
bama, and  twenty-one  in  Mississippi. 

For  $150,000,  to  the  Georgia  Mississippi  Company,  a  tract  em- 
bracing parts  or  the  whole  of  two  or  three  of  the  present  counties  of 
Alabama,  and  thirty-one  counties  of  Mississippi. 

For  $35,000,  to  Wade  Hampton  et  al.  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Company,  that  part  of  Mississippi  now  embraced  in  the  counties 
of  De  Soto,  Marshall,  Tippah,  Tishimingo,  and  part  of  Tunica. 

For  $60,000,  to  the  Tennessee  Company,  a  tract  in  North  Ala- 
bama, embracing  most  of  the  present  counties  of  Lauderdale,  Lime- 
stone, Madison,  Jackson,  De  Kalb,  Cherokee,  Marshall,  Morgan, 
Lawrence,  Franklin,  Marion,  Walker  and  Blount. 

This  second  Yazoo  sale  was  followed  by  a  storm  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  denounced  in  the  message  of  General  Washington, 
and  Congress  instructed  the  attorney  general  to  investigate  the  titles 
of  Georgia  to  the  territory  ;  but  the  legislature  of  that  state  being 
convened  again,  and  all  of  the  adherents  and  supporters  of  the  grants 
having  been  defeated  before  the  people  upon  the  allegation  of  bribery 
and  corruption  in  the  terms  of  the  sales,  they  were  declared  null  and 
11  VOL.  n. 
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void,  and  even  the  papers  upon  which  thej  were  written  oonsmned 
by  fire,  drawn  direct,  as  it  were,  from  heaven,  through  a  sun-^aas ! 

When  this  matter  came  before  Congress  upon  an  appeal  from  the 
grantees,  the  celebrated  John  Randolph  crowned  himself  with  im- 
perishable fame  by  his  bold  and  vigorous  assaults  upon  all  of  the 
parties  connected  with  it,  constituting  himself,  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  the  very  scourge  of  these  men.  **  No,  sir,"  said  he,  on  one  oo- 
casioD,  "  the  orgies  of  Yazoo  speculation  are  not  to  be  opened  to 
public  view.  None  but  the  initiated  are  to  behold  the  monstrous 
sacrifice  of  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  on  the  altars  of  corrup- 
tion. When  this  abomination  is  to  be  practised,  we  go  into  conclaves'* 
eta 

The  following  passage  from  Garland's  Life  of  Randolph,  yol.  i.,  p. 
67,  gives  many  other  interesting  particulars  in  regard  to  the  proceed- 
ings upon  the  Yazoo  grants  : 

"  On  the  7ih  day  of  February,  1795,  the  Legislature  of  (Georgia  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  sale  of  four  tracts  of  land  therein  described,  and  contain- 
ing a  greater  part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Alabama  River,  called  the 
Greorgia,  the  Georgia-Mississippi,  the  Upper-Mississippi,  and  the  Tennes- 
seean  Companies,  for  which  fiiey  were  to  pay  $oOO,0(K).  The  land  con- 
tained within  the  boundaries  of  the  several  companies  was  estimated  at  forty 
millions  of  acres.  The  sale  of  a  country  so  extensive,  for  a  sum  so  &r  b^ 
low  its  value,  excited  immediate  and  universal  indignation  throughout  the 
State  of  Georgia.  The  motives  of  the  legislature  were  questioned  and  ex- 
amined. Then  corruption  was  established  upon  the  most  indisputable  evi- 
dence. Upwards  of  sixty-four  depositions  were  taken,  that  developed  a 
scene  of  villany  and  swindling  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  country. 
On  comparing  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  companies  with  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  voted  fortiie  land,  it  appeared  that  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Georgia,  who  voted  in  favor  of  the 
law,  were,*  with  one  sin^e  exception,  interested  in,  and  parties  to  the  pur* 
chase.  Every  member  who  voted  for  the  law  received  either  money  or 
land  for  his  vote.  The  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  people  united  with 
swindlers,  defrauded  their  constituents,  sold  their  votes,  betrayed  the  dele- 
gated trust  reposed  in  them,  and  basely  divided  among  themselves  the  lands 
of  the  people  of  Georgia.  This  flagrant  abuse  of  power — this  enormous  act 
of  corruption,  was  viewed  with  abhorrence  by  every  honest  man.  The 
press  throughout  the  country  burst  out  in  a  blaze  of  mdignation.  All  the 
grand  juries  of  the  state,  except  in  two  counties  where  there  were  corrupt 
majorities  of  the  Yazoo  men,  presented  this  law  as  a  public  robbery,  and  a 
deliberate  fraud.  The  convention  which  met  in  the  month  of  May,  1795, 
at  Louisville,  was  crowded  with  petitions  from  every  part  of  the  state,  which, 
by  an  order  of  the  convention,  was  referred  to  the  succeeding  legislature. 
!nie  legislature  was  elected  soiely  with  reference  to  that  question.  Repeal 
or  no  Repeal  I  Yazoo  or  anti- Yazoo  I  was  the  only  subject  canvassed  before 
the  people.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1796,  an  act  was  'passed  with  only 
three  dissenting  voices,  declaring  the  usurped  act  of  February,  1795,  void, 
and  expunging  the  same  from  the  public  records.  At  a  subsequent  meeting, 
this  expunging  act  was  engrafted  on  the  constitution,  and  made  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land." — Qarlands  Bandolph,  vol.  L,  p.  67. 

At  this  period,  1792,  Alabama  was  almost  entirely  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  natives.  There  was  a  garrison  of  Spanish  troops  at  Mo- 
bile, and  also  at  St  Stephen's  on  &e  Tombigbee,  with  trading  posts 
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mon  the  Ooonee,  and  on  other  points  at  the  south  and  vest.    A  set- 
tlement of  whigs  was  located  on  the  Tensaw,  to  which  point  several 
Moungers  and  others  from  Georgia  directed  their  joumeyings,  and 
found   already   there  the  Halls,  Byrnes,  Mims,  Kilkreas,  Easlies, 
Unders,  etc     Below  Mcintosh's  Bluff,  they  found  the  Bates,  Law- 
rences, and  Powells ;  whilst  above  upon  the  Tombigbee  were  the  Dan- 
bys,  Johnsons,  McGrews,  Hockets,  Freelands,  Taileys  and  Bakers ; 
with  the  Moungers  were  Col.  Kimbil  Bamet,  Sheffield  and  Hannon. 
The  representativesof  many  of  these  may  still  be  found  in  Alabama. 
fai  addition,  there  lived  upon  Little  River,  between  the  counties  of 
Monroe  and  Baldwin,  intelligent  and  wealthy  families   of  mixed 
white  and  Indian  blood ;  among  whom  was  a  sister  of  McGillivray, 
a  maiden  of  fair  exterior,  won  in  matrimony  afterwards  by  a  Hugue- 
not from  South  Carolina,  Benjamin  Durant.    There  was  something 
romantic  in  the  incidents  of  this  alliance.     Durant  had  carried  away 
the  palm  in  his  feats  of  strength,  when  contesting  with  the  young  men 
of  Charleston,  and  came  all  the  way  into  the  Creek  Nation  in  search 
of  one  whom  the  traders  represented  as  his  superior.     To  meet,  was 
to  vanquish  him,  afler  a  vigorous  struggle,  of  which  the  dark  maid 
of  the  Coosa  was  a  witness.     Women  who  love  power  and  maaeuline 
might,  whether  in  courts  or  in  forests,  never  dispute  the  claims  of 
youths  like  Durant,  but  are  carried  captive  at  once.     Well  said  the 
author  of  "  Yeast,"  that  strange  melange — "  Ay,  be  as  manichean 
sentimental  as  you  will,  fair  ladies,  physical  prowess,  that  Eden  right 
of  manhood,  is  sure  to  tell  upon  your  hearts."   "  Durant's  Bend,"  on 
the  Alabama,  still  preserves  his  memory,  and  Lachlan  Durant,  the 
ton,  is  a  resident  of  Baldwin  County  even  at  this  day ;  and  it  is 
recorded  by  Mr.  Pickett,  of  the  mother,  that  when  McGillivray  was 
negotiating  his  treaty  at  New- York,  the  Creeks  meditated  an  attack 
upon  the  white  settlements,  which  she  defeated  by  a  long  ride  of  four 
days  to  the  camp  of  the  chiefs,  where  she  threatened  them  with  the 
vengeance  of  her  brother.     This  was  only  two  weeks  prior  to  her 
giving  birth  to  twins.     In  Montgomery  County  there  lived  a  white 
woman,  the  widow  of  a  soldier,  who  afterwards  took  up  with  a  chief, 
and  in  time  acquired  a  great  deal  qf  wealth.     She  was  long  known 
among  the  traders,  etc.,  as  Milly.     A  little  girl  who  lived  with  her, 
and  who  had  been  ransomed  by  her  from  the  Indians,  Tenpey  Ellis, 
now  an  old  lady  in  Pike,  Mrs.  Frizell,  has  been  seen  and  conversed 
with  by  Mr.  Pickett.    Two  miles  east  of  Lone  Creek  was  located  the 
trading  house  of  Abram  Mordecai,  a  very  remarkable  character, 
whose  reminiscences  of  early  Alabama  history  are    most   inter- 
esting. 

Another  trader  named  Russell  lived  here ;  while  at  Mount  Meigs 
were  two  tories.  Love  and  Dargan,  a  Dutchman  and  a  horse  thie^ 
generally  with  Indian  wives.  Charles  Weatherford  had  a  house  be- 
low the  confluence  of  the  Coosa  and  the  Tallapoosa,  and  laid  out  in 
the  neighborhood  one  of  the  earliest  race-courses.  A  not  distant 
neighbor  was  Savaner  Jack,  a  wretch  whose  hand  had  often  been 
■teeped  in  the  blood  of  the  frontier  settlers. 
A  aketoh  of  the  early  commeroe  of  Alabama  will  hitereat  our  read 
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era.  Skins,  beeflwax,  hiokory-nut  oil,  snake-root,  medicinal 
barks,  etc,  were  transported  to  Augusta  and  Pensaoola  on  padL 
horses,  and  to  Mobile  and  New-Orleans  in  large  canoes.  The  horses 
were,  generally,  the  small  ones  of  the  wilderness,  capable  of  great 
endurance.  The  load  was  adjusted  upon  a  peculiar  saddle,  and  con- 
sisted of  three  bundles,  of  sixty  pounds  each.  Two  of  them  were  sus- 
pended so  as  to  come  down  the  sides  of  the  pony,  while  the  third 
was  laid  crosswise  on  the  top.  Tafi&i,  a  mean  rum,  was  carried  in 
kegs.  A  pack  horseman  drove  ten  ponies  in  a  lead,  urging  them  on 
with  sticks  and  imprecations.  At  night,  the  packs  were  taken  ofl^ 
piled  together,  and  covered  with  skins,  and  the  horses  belled,  and  set 
free  to  graze.  The  Indians  seldom  disturbed  these  caravans,  which 
pursued  their  way  through  a  thousand  obstacles,  swimming  creeks,  or 
crossing  upon  rafi;8 ;  but  if  they  reached  a  stream  having  large  cane 
on  its  banks,  (we  quote  from  Mr.  Pickett) : — 

^'  These  were  presently  cut,  ten  feet  long,  and  tied  up  into  bundles  about 
three  feet  in  circumference,  which  were  placed  in  the  water.  Across  these 
others  were  laid,  which  formed  an  admirable  rafl,  capable  of  sustaining 
great  weight  Logs  were  also  often  employed  in  the  construction  of  rafts. 
Guided  by  long  grape  vinea,  they  were  generally  dragged  safely  across, 
where  the  wet  ponies  stood  ready  to  receive  their  packs  again.  Then  idl 
hands  drank  taffai,  and  journeyed  on  with  light  hearts  and  laughing  hoea. 
The  average  travel  was  twenty-five  miles  a  day. 

"  The  route  from  Pensacola  was  a  weU-beaten  path,  leading  up  the  coun- 
try, and  across  the  fatal  Murder  Creek,  and  thence  to  within  a  i^w  miles  of 
Catoma,  whence  it  diverged  into  several  small  trails,  one  of  which  led  to 
Tookahatcha,  along  the  route  of  the  old  Federal  Road,  the  other  to  Mont- 
gomery and  Wetumpka^  by  the  Red  Warrior's  Bluff,  now  Grey's  Perry, 
upon  tne  Tallapoosa ;  this  trail  continued  to  the  Tennessee  river. 

The  United  States  kavinff  purchased  the  rights  of  Georgia  in  the 
western  wilds,  established  the  Mississippi  territory,  which  extended 
from  the  Chattahoochee  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  31^  to  32^ 
28  latitude,  appointing  Winthrop  Sargent  governor.  Fort  Stoddard 
was  established  near  the  confluence  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Tom- 
bigbee,  and  the  County  of  Washington  laid  out,  embracing  a  space 
out  of  which  twenty  counties  in  Alabama  and  twelve  in  Mississippi 
have  been  subsequently  carved.  Claiborne  succeeded  as  governor ; 
but  many  of  the  distant  settlers  upon  the  Tensaw  remained  without 
laws,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  intermarrying,  by  ^^  pairing  ofi^"  as  it 
was  called — a  convenient  way  of  whipping  the  devil  around  the 
stump; — ^but  the  condition  always  was  to  have  honest  marriage 
when  the  preachers  or  the  magistrates  came  that  way.  Poor  people, 
what  better  could  they  do  ?  Pidiett,  who  seems  to  relish  a  good 
joke,  tells  us  of  one  of  these  hard-pressed  couples,  who  repaired  to 
.the  house  of  a  rather  pompous  old  German,  a  commandant  under 
Uncle  Sam,  and  demanded  nuptials,  the  parents  being  in  hot  chase. 
The  old  captain  threw  down  hiiB  pipe,  and  swore  that  was  a  thing  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  military  books.  He  yielded  at  last  to  en- 
treaties, after  this  fashi<»«— ^'  I,  Captain  Shoumberg,  of  the  2d  regi- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  commandant  of  Fort  Stoddart^  do  pro- 
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noance  yon  man  and  wife.  60  home— behave  yourselves — multiply 
and  replenish  the  Tensaw  country  !*'  The  happy  pair  were  pro- 
nounced by  the  whole  settlement  the  best  married  people  they  nad 
known  in  a  long  time.  A  trading-house  was  located  at  St  Stephens. 
The  Brothers  Pierce  settled  upon  Lake  Tensaw,  one  as  a  weaver,  and 
the  other  as  the  pioneer  American  schoolmaster.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood were  the  descendants  of  McGillivray,  the  Taits,  Weather* 
fords,  and  Durants,  the  Linders,  the  Mims,  etc  The  Pierces  estab- 
lished also  one  of  the  first  cotton  gins  in  that  part  of  the  country,  as 
also  did  Abram  Mordecai. 

**  Mordecai  was  a  queer  fellow.  He  traded  extensively  with  the  Indians, 
exdianging  bis  goods  for  pink-root^  hickory-nut  oil,  and  peltries  of  all  kinds. 
These  he  carried  to  New-Orleans  and  Mobile  in  boats,  and  to  Pensacola 
and  Augusta  on  pack  horses.  The  hickory-nut  oil  was  a  luxury  with 
French  and  Spanish  epicures.  It  was  manufactured  by  the  Indians  in  a 
simple  manner — by  boiling  the  cracked  nuts  in  water,  and  skimming  off  the 
oil  as  it  floated  on  the  surface.  Mordecai  bought  cotton  of  the  Indians  in 
small  quantities,  ginning  it,  and  carrying  it  to  Augusta  on  pack  horses,  in 
bags  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  present  day.  He  was  a  dark-eyed 
Jew,  and  amorous  in  his  disposition.  Tourculla,  (Gapt  Isaacs,)  the  Chief 
of  the  Ckx)sawdas,  hearing  of  his  intrigues  with  a  married  squaw,  approach- 
ed his  house  with  twelve  warriors,  knocked  him  down,  thrashed  him  with 
poles  until  he  lay  insensible,  cut  off  one  of  his  ears,  and  left  him  to  the  care 
of  his  wife.  They  also  broke  up  his  boat^  and  burned  down  his  gin-house. 
A  |H%tty  squaw  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  first  cotton  gin 
in  Alabama." 

Louisiana  having  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  France,  and  re-ceded  to 
the  United  States,  a  great  controversy  arose  as  to  whether  it  included 
the  country  south  of  the  31^,  and  between  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl 
river,  known  as  the  Baton  Rouge  District^  and  that  south  of  the  same 
parallel,  between  the  Pearl  and  the  Perdido,  known  as  the  Mobile 
District.  The  Spaniards  claimed  these  as  West  Florida,  and  only 
gave  up  after  long  struggles  and  negotiations.  We  have  frequently 
spoken  of  these  in  our  pages. 

Mr.  Pickett's  XXIX.  Uhapter  is  a  deeply-interesting  and  graphic 
one,  and  recounts  the  adventures  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  of  his  being 
taken  captive  upon  the  soil  of  Alabama  by  the  young  lieutenant, 
afterwards  General  Gaines.  We  have  already  published  the  most  of 
this  chapter,  except  the  summing  up  of  Burr's  character,  which  we 
now  give ;  and  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author  has  been 
altogether  converted,  as  we  ourselves  for  the  most  part  were,  too,  by 
the  interesting  biography  of  M.  L.  Davis. 

"  It  was  not  considered  treason  when  President  Jackson  allowed  hun- 
dreds of  the  people  of  the  Southwest  to  be  shipped  from  Mobile  and  New- 
Orleans  with  arms  in  their  hands,  who  presently  landed  upon  the  coast  of 
Texas,  and  took  that  country  from  the  Spaniards;  but  for  similar  designs, 
Aaron  Burr  was  hunted  down,  thrown  into  prison,  and  tried  for  high  trea- 
son. The  impartial  reader  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  faults  of 
Burr,  of  a  political  and  public  capacity,  were  not  such  as  ought  really  to 
have  placed  that  odium  upon  him  which  stiU  attaches  to  his  name.  One 
of  the  great  secrets  of  his  political  misfortunes  lay  in  the  prejudice  and 
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maleyolence  of  politicians  and  fanatics.  Somebody  heard  Gkneral  Washing- 
ton  say,  that  "Burr  was  a  dangerous  man:"  thereupon  the  world  set  him 
down  as  a  '*  dangerous  man."  He  killed  Hamilton  in  a  duel,  because 
Hamilton  abused  him:  thereupon  the  world  said  he  was  a  "murderer." 
He  was  a  formidable  rival  of  J  efferson  in  the  contest  for  the  presidency : 
thereupon  a  majority  of  the  republican  party  said  he  was  a  pohtical  scoun- 
drel He  has  always  opposed  the  federal  party:  thereupon  the  federal 
party  hated  him  with  exceeding  bitterness.  A  blundering,  extravagant 
man,  named  Herman  Blennerhassett^  sought  Burr  while  he  was  in  the 
West^  eagerly  enlisted  in  his  schemes,  and  invited  him  to  his  house: 
thereupon  Wm.  Wirt  said,  in  his  prosecuting  speech,  that  "  Burr  was  the 
serpent  who  entered  the  garden  of  Eden." 

The  cultivation  of  indigo  in  Alabama  beginning  to  be  abandoned 
for  that  of  cotton,  the  receipts  of  the  gin-holders  came  to  be  held  a 
legal  tender,  and  passed  as  bills  of  exchange.  The  Alabamians 
having  to  pay  a  double  duty,  viz. :  at  Fort  Stoddard  to  the  United 
States,  and  at  Mobile  to  the  Spaniards,  labored  under  great  disadvan- 
tages. The  neighborhood  of  Huntsville  began  to  be  settled  by 
wealthy  emigrants.  Mr.  Gaines,  a  brother  of  the  general,  was  gov* 
emment  agent  for  the  Indians  at  St.  Stephen's.  Upon  the  backs  of 
horses,  the  merchandise  was  carried  from  Colbert's  Ferry  to  the 
Tombigbee,  and  then  floated  down  to  the  storehouses  at  St.  Stephen's, 
to  avoid/ the  exactions  of  the  Spaniards  at  Mobile.  So  keenly  did  the 
people  feel  these  exactions,  that  an  expedition  was  fitted  out,  under 
kemper  and  others,  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country.  It  proved  a 
miserable  failure,  and  many  of  the  parties  were  sent  to  Havana  to 
be  immured  for  a  long  time  in  the  Moro  castle.  At  Baton  Rouge 
the  Americans  were  successful  in  repulsing  the  Spaniards. 

The  career  of  Tecumseh  occupies  a  chapter  of  G)lonel  Pickett 
That  great  chieftain  made  the  tour  of  the  South  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  general  league  of  the  Indians  against  the  whites,  under 
British  instigation.  He  appeared  at  Autauga  and  Coosawda,  and, 
afler  many  delays,  his  great  war  speech  was  made  at  the  council  of 
the  warriors.  Being  opposed  by  the  "Big  Warrior,"  he  shook  his 
finger  in  his  face,  earnestly  repeating,  "  Tustinugee  Thlucco,  your 
blood  is  white ;  I  will  go  to  Detroit — when  I  get  there,  I  will  stamp 
my  foot  upon  the  ground,  and  shake  down  every  house  in  Tookabat- 
cha."  The  conclusion  of  this  fine  incident  we  receive  with  some 
grains  of  allowance,  knowing  the  love  of  the  marvellous  which  exists 
everywhere.  It  was  so  unlikely  that  an  earthquake  should  actually 
have  occurred  to  save  the  reputation  of  Tecumseh  !  though  the  au- 
thor says  the  fact  is  known  to  the  old  settlers.  "  One  day  a  mighty 
rumbling  was  heard  in  the  earth,  the  houses  of  Tookabatcha  reeled 
and  tottered,  and  reeled  again.  The  people  ran  out  vociferating, 
^Tecumseh  has  got  to  Detroit ;  we  feel  the  shake  of  his  foot.'  "  Cr«- 
dat,  etc. 

The  United  States,  being  now  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  did  not 
deem  the  occupation  of  Mobile  by  so  nerveless  a  power  as  Spain 
longer  to  be  consonant  with  safety  to  our  interest,  and  by  one  of 
those  bold  strokes  of  policy,  known  to  nations  in  trying  emergendea^ 
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dispatched  General  Wilkinson  from  New-Orleans,  by  sea,  to  take 
possession  of  the  country,  which  he  did  without  striking  a  blow. 

Afler  this  event,  there  followed  a  series  of  terrible  and  bloody  In- 
dian wars  upon  the  soil  of  Alabama.  The  first  of  these  is  known  as 
that  of  Burnt  Com,  and  is  illustrated  in  the  work  before  us  with  a 
▼ery  beautiful  plate,  entitled  "  The  War  in  South  Alabama  in  1813 
and  1814."  Col.  Callis,  who  commanded  in  this  expedition,  had  his 
troops  cut  to  pieces  and  scattered,  the  rout  being  in  great  disorder. 
At  Fort  Mimms,  soon  after,  was  enacted  one  of  those  bloody 
tragedies  which  often  marked  the  early  life  of  the  backwoods.  The 
author  elaborates  upon  it  with  great  minuteness,  and  has  written 
perhaps  the  only  full  account  the  world  has  ever  had  of  the  afiair, 
deriving  his  information  from  the  manuscripts  of  Gov.  Gai borne  and 
<rf  Dr.  Thomas  Holmes,  of  Baldwin  county,  who  was  one  of  the  few 
sarvivors  of  the  terrible  day,  and  who  took  notes  of  it  not  long  after 
for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  his  memory.  He  conversed  with  Jesse 
Steadham  and  Lieut.  Random,  who  also  escaped.  We  never  read  a 
more  thrilling  narrative  from  beginning  to  end,  or  one  which  would 
have  befitted  more  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "  Wyoming."  Out  of 
over  five  hundred  souls,  soldiers,  officers,  negroes,  etc.,  none  es- 
caped except  a  few  half  breeds  and  negroes,  and  some  ten  or  fifteen 
others.  The  disaster  was  attributed  to  the  fatal  and  mad  security  in 
which  the  commandant,  Beasley,  reposed,  to  which,  however,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  victims.  Fort  Mimms  was  situated  on  Lake  Tensaw, 
not  &r  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tombigbee.  Alarmed  by  these 
movements,  the  settlers  began  the  construction  of  breastworks  on 
every  side.  Fort  Hawn,  at  Gallet's  Bluff,  contained  390  souls ; 
Mount  Vernon,  where  two  forts  existed,  was  densely  packed ;  Ran- 
kin's fort  contained  five  hundred  and  thirty  ;  and  families  were  flock- 
ing to  Fort  Charlotte,  at  Mobile. 

Gen.  Jackson,  who  had  joined  Gen.  Coffee,  began  now  to  display 
against  the  Creeks  those  extraordinary  qualities  as  a  soldier  which 
have  placed  him  upon  a  par  with  the  |^arlboroughs  and  Wellingtons 
of  history.  He  directed  Coffee  towards  Tallasehatchee,  where  the 
Indians  were  congregated  in  great  strength,  but  where,  afler  a  short 
and  terrible  action,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  were  lefl  upon  the 
field,  and  eighty-four  women  and  children  made  prisoners :  only  five 
Americans  were  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  Jackson  himself 
forded  the  Coosa  at  midnight,  and  with  1800  troops  surrounded  the 
enemy  at  Talladega.  The  Indians  fought  with  great  desperation,  and 
over  290  bodies  were  lefl  upon  the  field,  whilst  the  Americans  had  15 
killed  and  85  wounded.  The  battle  field  of  Talladega  is  now  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of  the  beautiful  town  of  that  name,  which  has 
a  population  of  nearly  2,000.  General  Floyd  soon  afler  met  the 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tallapoosa,  carrying  great  destruction 
among  them,  burning  their  towns,  and  leaving  two  hundred  upon  the 
field,  including  the  kings  of  Tallassee  and  Autose.  Four  hundred 
houses  were  destroyed,  many  of  fine  Indian  architecture. 

The  canoe  fight,  on  the  Alabama,  in  which  Jere  Anstill  and  James 
Smith  displayed  the  prowess  and  the  chivalry  of  the  heroic  ages, 
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though  established  on  inoontrovertible  evidence,  borders  almost  upoo 
the  marvellous.  Eight  athletic  and  stalwart  Indians  were  crushed  in 
this  most  unequal  and  extraordinary  contest,  whilst  one  only  of  three 
dauntless  Americans  received  any  injury,  and  that  but  slight.  The 
canoes  interlock€d  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  prows,  and  that  of 
the  Indians  afler  the  fight  presented  a  sickening  picture  cf  mingled 
blood  and  brains  and  grim  carcases.  Anstill  is  still  a  respectable 
resident  of  Mobile,  being  a  South  Carolinian  by  birth.  Dale,  who 
was  called  "  Big  Sam"  by  the  Indians,  was  a  Virginian,  and  weighed 
nearly  two  hundred  pounds,  being  over  six  feet  in  height.  He  died 
about  ten  years  ago  in  Mississippi.  In  addition  to  this  incident  of  the 
canoe  fight.  Col.  Qaibome  tells  several  others  of  him : 

"  Some  years  before  he  was  attacked  by  two  warriors,  who  shouted  their 
war-whoop  as  he  was  kneeling  down  to  drink,  and  rushed  upon  him  with 
their  tomahawks.  He  knifed  them  both,  and  though  bleemng  from  five 
wounds,  he  retraced  their  trail  nine  miles ;  crept  stealthily  to  their  camp, 
brained  three  sleeping  warriore^  and  cut  the  thongs  of  a  female  prisoner 
who  lay  by  their  side.  While  in  this  act,  however,  a  fourth  sprang  upon 
him  from  behind  a  lo^.  Taken  at  such  disu&dvantage,  and  exhausted  by  the 
loss  of  blood,  he  sank  under  the  serpent-grasp  of  the  savage,  and  a  few 
moments  would  have  closed  the  contest  At  that  instant^  however,  the 
woman  drove  a  tomahawk  deep  into  the  head  of  the  Indian,  and  thus  pre- 
served the  life  of  her  deliverer. 

"  Some  time  ago,  General  Dale  being  in  Mobile,  was  held  to  bail  as  en^ 
doraer  of  a  note.  The  debt  was  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  Accompanied 
by  an  officer,  he  sought  the  creditor  and  found  him  in  the  saloon  of  Collum's 
far-famed  hotel.  ^Sir,  said  the  general,  I  have  no  money  to  pay  this  debt 
The  principal  has  property,  make  him  pay  it,  or  let  me  go  home  and  vrork 
it  out'  The  Shylock  hesitated.  '  Very  well,*  said  the  veteran,  in  tones 
that  rang  indignantly  through  the  apartment,  ^  Very  well,  sir/  Look  ai  my 
soars/  I  will  march  to  jail  £)wn  Main  street,  and  all  Mobile  shtdl  untness  the 
treatment  of  an  old  soldier  P  These  simple  words  fell  like  electricity  upon 
that  high-toned  people.  In  half  an  hour  the  brightest  names  of  me  city 
were  on  the  bond,  and  before  morning  the  debt  was  paid,  and  a  full  dis- 
charge handed  to  the  general  I  have  seen  the  manly  tears  chasing  down 
his  cheek,  as  the  aged  warrior  dwelt  on  these  recdlections  of  the  generous 
citizens." 

Econachaca,  or  Holy  Ground,  on  the  bluff  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Alabama  River,  just  below  the  present  Powell's  ferry,  was  fortified  in 
great  strength  by  the  Indians.  Against  this  point  Claiborne  led  the 
advance  in  person,  and  was  received  by  Weatherford,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  Indians,  with  great  gallantry.  They  soon,  however, 
gave  way,  leaving  thirty  of  their  number  dead  upon  the  field. 
Weatherford,  in  his  flight  upon  a  spirited  charger,  made  his  famous 
leap  into  the  river  from  a  perpendicular  bluff  ten  or  fifleen  feet  deep. 
This  Weatherford,  shortly  afler  the  decisive  battle  of  Horse  Shoe, 
which  we  shall  mention  directly,  appeared  in  the  camp  of  General 
Jackson.     The  general  rushed  out,  exclaiming — 

"  How  dare  you,  sir,  to  ride  up  to  my  camp,  afler  killing  the  women  and 
children  at  Fort  Mimms  I"  Weatherford  said,  "  General  Jackson,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  you.    I  fear  no  man,  for  I  am  a  Greek  warrior.    I  have  nothing 
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to  request  in  behalf  of  myself;  you  can  kill  me,  if  you  desire.  But  I  come 
to  beg  you  to  send  for  the  women  and  children  of  the  war  party  who  are 
starving  in  the  woods.  Their  fields  and  cribs  have  been  destroyed  by  your 
people,  who  have  driven  them  to  the  woods  without  an  ear  of  corn.  I 
nope  tnat  you  will  send  out  parties  who  will  safely  conduct  them  here,  that 
they  may  oe  fed.  I  exerted  myself  in  vain  to  prevent  the  massacre  of  the 
women  and  children  at  Fort  Mimms.  I  am  now  done  fighting.  The  Red 
Sticks  are  nearly  all  killed.  If  I  could  fight  you  any  longer,  I  would  most 
heartily  do  so.  Send  for  the  women  and  children.  They  never  did  you 
any  harm.  But  kill  me,  if  the  white  people  want  it  done."  At  the  con- 
clusion of  these  words,  many  persons  who  had  surrounded  the  marquee 
exclaimed,  "kill  him  1  killhLnl  kill  him  I"  General  Jackson  commanded 
alence ;  and  in  an  emphatic  manner  said,  "  Any  man  who  would  hill  cu 
hfwfe  a  man  aa ihiSj  would  rob  Ihe  dead" 

After  the  battle  of  Emuckfau,  near  the  creek  of  that  name,  in 
Tallapoosa  county,  Jackson,  who  was  without  provisions,  and  in  force 
too  weak  for  the  emergencies,  returned  to  Fort  Strother.  On  his 
way,  the  Indians  attacked  him  again  at  Enetachopoco,  and  although  in 
these  two  battles  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  bodies  of  the  Indians 
were  counted  on  the  field,  the  chieftains  always  maintained  that  they 
had  '*  whipped  Cftptain  Jackson,  and  run  him  to  the  Coosa  River." 
The  respective  forces  of  the  parties  are  stated  by  Mr.  Pickett :  767 
whites,  with  two  hundred  friendly  Indians,  and  500  hostile  Creeks, 
or  "  Red  Sticks,"  as  they  were  called.  In  view  of  this  disparity  of 
force  and  terrible  courage  of  the  Indians,  the  author  finds  occasion  to 
comment : 

"Brave  natives  of  Alabama!  to  defend  that  soil  where  the  Great  Spirit 
gave  you  birth,  you  sacrificed  your  peaceful  savage  pursuits ;  you  fought 
2ie  invaders  until  more  than  half  your  warriors  were  slain  I  The  remnant 
of  your  warlike  race  yet  live  in  the  distant  Arkansas.  You  have  been 
forced  to  quit  one  of  the  finest  regions  on  earth,  which  is  now  occupied  by 
Americans.  Will  {hey^  in  some  dark  hour  when  Alabama  is  invaded,  de- 
fend this  soil  as  bravely  and  as  enduringly  as  you  have  done  ?  Posterity 
may  be  able  to  reply." 

General  Jackson,  with  two  thousand  men,  passed  over  the  ridge 
which  divides  the  Coosa  and  the  Tallapoosa,  and  appeared  suddenly 
before  the  enemy.     We  extract  the  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Horse 
Shoe,  which  followed,  and  which  may  be  said  almost  to  have  put  an  ' 
end  to  the  war : 

"Being  desirous  not  to  destroy  this  brave  race,  Jackson  sent  out  a  mes- 
senger towards  them,  who  assured  them  of  the  clemency  of  the  general, 
provided  they  would  surrender.  They  answered  by  discharges  of  their 
guns  and  with  shouts  of  defiance.  The  artillery  was  then  effectually  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  The  Americans  then  applied  fire  to  their  retreat, 
which  soon  forced  them  to  fly,  and  as  they  ran,  they  were  killed  by  Ameri- 
can guns.  It  was  late  in  &e  evening  before  the  dreadful  battle  ended. 
The  Ked  Sticks  numbered  about  one  thousand  warriors,  and  out  of  that 
number  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  were  found  dead  on  the  peninsular; 
and  many  were  killed  in  the  river  by  Cofiee's  troops  while  they  were  en- 
deavoring to  swim  over.  It  may  be  stated  that  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred survived.     Some  of  liiem  long  afterwards  suffered  from  the  most 
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grieyous  wounds.  Manowa,  one  of  the  bravest  chiefs  that  ever  lived,  was 
Uterally  shot  to  pieces.  He  fought  as  long  as  he  could  He  saved  himself 
by  jumping  into  the  water,  where  it  was  four  feet  deep.  He  held  to  a  root, 
and  thus  kept  himself  beneath  the  waves,  breathing  through  the  long  joint 
of  a  cane,  one  end  of  which  he  held  in  his  mouth,  and  whue  one  end  came 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  night  set  in,  the  brave  Manowa* 
rose  from  his  watery  bed  and  made  his  way  to  the  forest,  bleeding  from 
many  wounds.  Many  years  after  the  war,  we  conversed  with  this  chief^ 
and  learned  from  him  the  particulars  of  the  remarkable  escape.  His  face^ 
limbs  and  body,  at  the  time  we  conversed  with  him,  were  marked  with 
the  scars  of  many  horrible  wounds.  Another  chief  was  shot  down  amonej 
a  number  of  slain  warriors ;  and,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  saved 
his  life  by  drawing  over  him  the  bodies  of  two  of  them,  under  which  he 
lay  till  the  darkness  of  night  permitted  him  to  leave  the  horrible  place. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  thirty-two  killed,  and  ninety-nine  wounded. 
The  friendly  Cherokees  had  eighteen  killed,  and  thirty-six  wounded.  The 
tory  Creeks  had  five  killed,  and  eleven  wounded.  Among  the  killed  were 
Major  L.  P.  Montgomery,  and  Lieutenants  Moulton  and  Somerville,  who 
fell  in  the  charge  upon  tne  breastworks." 

The  Creeks  were  now  disposed  to  treat,  and  it  was  stipulated  that 
a  line  should  be  drawn  coramencing  upon  the  Coosa  at  the  Bouthem 
boundary  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  continue  down  that  river  to 
Wetumpka  and  thence  eastwardly  to  Georgia.  East  and  north  of 
that  line,  containing  150,000  square  miles,  remained  to  the  Indians ; 
west  and  south  of  it  was  secured  to  the  United  States. 

Apprehending  an  attack  from  the  British  upon  Fort  Bowyer,  at 
Mobile  Point,  General  Jackson  re-garrisoned  it  under  Major  Lawrence, 
who  soon  afler  gallantly  repulsed  the  English  advance  in  two  sloops 
of  war  and  two  brigs,  destroying  the  Hermes,  and  killing  162  of  the 
enemy,  wounding  70  others.  The  American  loss  was  but  four  killed, 
and  four  wounded. 

The  authorities  of  Pensacola  having  received  the  fugitive  Indians 
on  the  ground  of  humanity,  and  allowed  the  British  to  occupy  their 
forts  of  St.  Michael  and  Barancas,  in  violation  of  neutral  duties,  and 
under  pretext  of  a  treaty  between  the  English  and  the  Indians, 
prior  in  date  to  the  Spanish  occupancy.  General  Jackson  determined 
upon  the  occupation  of  Florida  until  Spanish  troops  should  arrive  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  protect  the  neutrality  of  the  territory.  Three 
regiments  of  infantry,  the  militia  of  Tennessee,  a  battalion  of  volun- 
teer dragoons  and  some  friendly  Indians,  took  up  the  march  for  Pen- 
sacola. Governor  Manriquez  having  refused  a  friendly  invitation  to 
surrender,  Laval,  of  the  3d  regiment,  a  South  Carolinian,  was  en- 
trusted by  Jackson  to  lead  the  "  forlorn  hope,"  in  the  desperate 
attempt  to  take  a  battery  which  commanded  the  only  approach  to  the 
town.  This  fearful  service  was  performed  at  the  head  of  120  men, 
among  whom,  and  fighting  in  the  ranks,  on  foot,  was  the  brave 
Colonel  Arthur  P.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina.  Laval  is  now  a  re- 
sident of  Charleston,  and  has  held  many  high  stations.  There  was 
an  old  story  when  we  were  a  boy,  that  after  he  had  received  hisdread- 

'  Known  by  the  Americtn  Betden  at  **  Old  Huioiwm." 
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fill  wound  at  the  gates  of  Pensacola,  General  Jaokson  oame  up,  and 
being  told  by  the  surgeon  that  he  must  die— exclaimed  with  that 
ardor  and  rupouBibility  which  ever  marked  him,  "  By  Godj  he  thanU 
dieP^  As  Colonel  Pickett  does  not  mention  the  story,  we  suppose  it 
apocryphal.  Manriquez  soon  after  surrendered  the  town,  and  the 
British,  afler  some  show  of  resistance,  evacuated  the  forts. 

The  British  having  been  defeated  at  New-Orleans,  repaired  to  Fort 
Bowyer,  near  MobUe  Point.  Twenty-five  vessels  anchored  within 
a  distance  of  five  miles.  Thirteen  ships  approached  within  three 
miles,  and  5,000  men  landed  and  encamped.  The  Americans  capi- 
tulated to  a  force  twenty  times  their  own.  This  was  the  last  act  of 
the  war,  as  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace  had  reached  the  territory. 

Alabama  began  now  its  career  of  rapid  progress.  Settlers  flocked 
to  the  Tombigbee,  over  which,  and  the  Black  Warrior,  acquired  from 
the  Chickasaws,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  was  ex- 
tended. Madison  county,  in  six  years,  obtained  a  population  of  more 
than  10,000,  from  the  most  wealthy  planters  of  the  South.  In  1816, 
a  cession  was  received  from  the  Indians  of  all  the  territory  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Coosa  westward  to  Cotton  Gin  Point,  and  to  a 
line  running  from  thence  to  the  Caney  Creek,  on  the  Tennessee. 
The  Americans  continued  to  press  into  the  territory,  which  reached 
that  year  75,000  population,  46,000  of  whom  were  in  the  counties  of 
Pearl  River,  in  the  Tennessee  valley,  upon  the  Tombigbee  and  at 
Mobile.  The  following  year  the  limits  of  the  present  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi were  defined  and  carved  out  from  the  territory  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Federal  Union. 

The  territorial  government  of  Alabama  was  at  the  same  time 
established  with  the  counties  of  Mobile,  Baldwin,  Washington, 
Qarke,  Madison,  Limestone,  and  Lauderdale,  and  a  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  St.  Stephen's.  William  Bibb  was  appointed  governor,  and 
the  first  l^islature  convened  in  1818.  The  counties  of  Cotaco, 
Lawrence,  Franklin,  Limestone,  Lauderdale,  Blount,  Tuscaloosa, 
Marengo,  Shelby,  Cahawba,  Dt^las,  Marion  and  Conecuh,  were 
laidofif: 

''The  flood-gates  of  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky 
sod  Georgia,  were  now  hoisted,  and  the  mighty  streams  of  emigmtion 
poured  through  them,  spreading  over  the  whole  territory  of  Alabama.  The 
axe  resounded  from  side  to  side,  and  from  comer  to  comer.  The  stately 
and  magnificent  forests  fell  Log-cabins  spmng  as  if  by  magic  into  sight 
Never  before  nor  since  has  a  country  been  so  rapidly  peopled. 

Chapter  XLL  contains  an  interesting  aocount  of  the  modem 
French  colony  in  Alabama,  or  the  Wine  and  Olive  Company,  ob- 
tained from  the  materials  of  A.  B.  Meek,  Esq.,  George  N.  Stewart, 
Esq.,  who  was  agent  of  the  Company,  and  Armand  Pfister,  of  Mont^ 
goraery,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  grantees.  These  Frenchmen, 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  from  their  attachment  to  his  cause,  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  country.  Congress  granted  them  four  town- 
ships, at  two  dollars  an  acre,  on  a  credit  of  fourteen  years,  on  con- 
dition of  introducing  the  vine  and  the  olive.    The  land  was  divided 
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between  840  aUottes.  The  region  in  which  they  resolved  to  establish 
themselves,  was  an  immense  forest  of  trees  and  canes,  interspersed 
with  prairie.  Cabins  were  erected  about  the  White  Bluff,  in  a  rude 
and  scattered  manner,  constituting  a  town,  which  was  called  De- 
mopolis,  the  city  of  the  people ;  the  site  proved,  however,  not  within 
the  grant,  and  was  bought  by  an  American  company  afterwards  from 
the  United  States  for  $52  an  acre. 

Among  the  settlers  in  the  wilds  of  Alabama,  were  the  Count  Lefe- 
byre  Desnoettes,  whom  Napoleon  embraced  on  departing  from  Elba, 
with  the  words,  ^'  I  cannot  take  leave  of  you  all,  but  will  embrace 
General  Desnoettes,"  etc. ;  Mr.  Peniers,  a  member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  who  had  voted  for  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI. ;  Colonel 
Nicholas  Rooul,  who  had  shared  the  exile  at  Elba,  but  who  was  at 
last  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  ferryman  on  the  Alabama.  His 
wife,  who  shared  his  fortunes,  had  been  Marchioness  of  Sinabaldi, 
and  Maid  of  Honor  to  Queen  Caroline ;  Colonel  Quis,  who  had  had 
the  custody  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  when  imprisoned  by  Napoleon, 
afterwards  tavern  keeper  at  Greensboro' ;  Simon  Chandron,  a  dis- 
tinguished literatem  and  author  ;  General  Bertrand  Qausel,  the  com- 
mander at  Bordeaux,  afterwards  marketman  of  Mobile,  and  finjilly 
Governor  of  Algeria,  under  Louis  Philippe  ;  Henry  L'Allemand,  a 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Imperial  Guard ;  Marshal  Grouchy,  whose 
son  settled  the  grant ;  M.  Lacanal,  head  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion under  the  Emperor  ;  General  Juan  Rico,  an  eloquent  member 
of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  from  a 
thousand  untoward  circumstances,  the  colony  was  a  miserable 
failure.     Says  Colonel  Pickett : 

''But  in  the  midst  of  aU  their  trials  and  vicissitudes,  the  French  refugees 
were  happy.  Immured  in  the  depths  of  the  Tombigbee  forest,  where,  for 
several  years,  want  pressed  them  on  all  sides — cut  off  from  their  friends  in 
France,  surrounded  by  the  Choctaws  on  one  side,  and  land-thieves  on  the 
other — assailed  by  the  venom  of  insects  and  prostrating  fevers — neverthe- 
less^ their  native  gayety  prevailed.  Being  in  the  habit  of  social  intercourse, 
their  evenings  were  spent  in  conversation,  music  and  dancing.  The  larger 
portion  were  well  educated,  while  all  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  such 
materials  were  ample  to  afford  an  elevated  society.  Sometimes  their  dis- 
tant friends  sent  them  rich  wines  and  other  luxuries;  and  upon  such  occa- 
sions parties  were  given,  and  the  foreign  delicacies  brought  back  many  in- 
teresting recollections.  Well  cultivated  gardens,  and  the  abundance  of  wild 
game,  rendered  the  common  living  of  the  Frend^  quite  resectable.  The 
female  circle  was  highly  interesting.  They  had  brought  with  them  their 
books,  guitars,  silks,  parasols  and  ribbons,  and  the  village  in  which  most  of 
them  dwelt,  resembled  in  night  a  miniature  French  town.  And  then  farther 
in  the  forest  others  lived,  the  imprints  of  whose  beautiful  Parisian  shoes 
on  the  wild  prairie,  occasionally  arrested  the  glance  of  a  solitary  traveler. 
And  then'  again,  when  the  old  imperial  heroes  talked  of  their  emperor, 
their  hearts  warmed  with  sympathy,  their  eyes  kindled  with  enthusiasm, 
and  tears  stole  down  their  furrowed  dieeka" 

The  time  had  come  when,  from  the  rapid  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Alabama,  she  might  take  a  place  among  the  states  of  the 
confederation,  on  that  truly  American  condition  of  sovereignty,  full  and 
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perfect,  except  as  to  certain  powers,  and  those  only  which  are  dele* 
gated  to  the  federal  Union.  The  convention  was  held  at  Huntsville, 
on  the  5th  of  July,  1819,  representing  twenty-two  counties.  Many 
of  its  members  have  since  been  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the 
state ;  and,  although  their  biographies  are  deeply  interesting,  we 
could  have  wished  that  the  auUior  had  deroted  less  of  his  space  to 
them  and  more  to  the  general  deliberations  of  the  convention,  which 
are  always  interesting,  and  which  constitute  the  land-marks  in  all 
subsequent  times  for  the  due  understanding  and*"administration  of 
government  In  a  subsequent  edition  we  trust  that  Mr.  Pickett  will 
adopt  the  su^estion,  in  which  he  will  do  good  service  to  the  rising 
generation  of  Alabamians. 

At  the  first  election,  William  Bibb  was  elected  Governor  of  the 
State ;  James  Dellett,  Speaker  of  the  House ;  and  Thomas  Bibb,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  The  first  United  States  senators  were  William 
R.  King,  now  Vice-president  of  the  United  States,  and  John  W. 
Walker.  Of  the  different  judges  appointed,  interesting  biographical 
sketches  are  presented  in  the  volumes ;  among  others,  of  William  R. 
Pickett,  who  was  the  father  of  the  author. 

At  this  point  the  task  of  Colonel  Pickett,  which  he  has  faithfully 
and  earnestly  performed,  ends.  We  regret  the  abrupt  termination, 
for,  surely,  with  the  abundant  material  around  him,  several  interest* 
ing  chapters  might  have  been  added  upon  the  subsequent  progress  of 
Alabama,  which  has  been  so  considerable  in  most  of  the  elements  of 
wealth.  The  historian  must  not  be  satisfied  with  chronicling  '^  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars,"  and  political  manoeuvring  and  results.  He 
must  present  the  developments  of  society  in  its  later  and  more  per- 
fect phases,  as  well  as  in  its  earlier.  We  must  see  the  workings  of 
the  machine  after  it  is  finished,  and  after  we  are  familiar  wim  its 
mechanism.  Hume  admirably  miderstood  this,  as  we  see  in  the 
recapitulatory  chapter  at  the  end  of  each  reign,  when  he  shows  the 
increase  and  extension  of  British  power  in  all  the  ramifications  of 
commerce,  and  manufiictures,  and  agriculture,  and  social  and  intellec- 
tual progress.  Will  not  the  author  add  another  volume  upon  these 
subjects  1 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  paper,  we  ourselves  contemplated  a 
performance  of  uie  task  assigned  to  Colonel  Pickett,  having,  at  our 
command,  a  great  deal  of  material  scattered  through  eleven 
volumes  of  the  Keview.  We  may  yet  combine  and  condense  that 
material  in  a  separate  paper,  but  would  far  rather  not  poach  upon 
the  manor  of  our  friend,  who  must  have  within  his  reach  a  great  deal 
of  other  and  later  material.  Let  him  set  about  its  collection,  and 
throw  it  into  an  appendix  to  his  volumes.  We  give  him  an  index 
of  our  own  labors  in  his  aid.  See  the  Review,  Alabama,  vol  i.,  187 ; 
iil,  275,  316,  586 ;  iv.,  39, 57,  404 ;  v.,  381 ;  vi.,  229, 285 ;  vii.,  153, 
163,  167,  441,  446,  476;  viii.,  477 ;  ix.,  19,  251,  214,  330 ;  x.,  73, 
80, 560 ;  xi.,  407.  See,  also,  head  Mobile,  1, 267 ;  li.,  419 ;  iii.,  88, 317, 
328,  332, 373 ;  iv.,  121 ;  vL,  229,  428 ;  vii.,  89,  267,  269,  373,  459, 
536 ;  ix.,  659 ;  x.,  560 ;  xi.,  161, 338,  526,  530,  647, 666.  There  are, 
also,  a  great  many  references  scattered  under  the  heads  of  the  differ- 
ent industrial  pursuits— q.  v. 
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It  is  impoflsible  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Pickett  without  expressing 
the  great  satisfaction  we  have  received  from  the  perusal  of  his  vo« 
lumes,  and  our  earnest  desire  that  the  most  substantial  meed  of  pub* 
lie  favor  will  be  accorded  to  him  by  his  countrymen. 

COTTON  CROPS,  ALABAMA,  FOR T WBNTYBIGHT  YEARS. 


Years. 

Bales. 

Increase. 

Decrease. ' 

Years. 

Bales. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

18S4.. 

44924 

— 

4137 

1838.. 

....309807 

77122 

• ....  ~~ 

1825.. 

58283 

13359 

,  — 

1839.. 

....251742 

......  — 

58065 

185W.. 

74379 

16096 

— 

1840.. 

....445725 

193983 

— 

1827.. 

•89779 

15400 

......  — 

1841.. 

....317642 

— 

iseoes 

1828.. 

71155 

._ 

18624 

1842.. 

....316315 

673 

.....  — 

lesd.. 

80329 

9174 

,,.,,.  

1843.. 

....482631 

164316 

.. ...  — 

1830.. 

102684 

22355 

— 

1844.. 

....468126 

— 

14505 

1831.. 

113075 

10391 

......  — • 

1845.. 

517550 

49424 

.--.-  — 

1832.. 

125605 

12530 

,  _ 

1846.. 

....421669 

— 

95881 

1833.. 

129366 

3761 

— 

1847.. 

....322516 

— 

99153 

1834.. 

149513 

80147 

— 

1848.. 

....438394 

115808 

.4...  — 

1835.. 

197847 

48334 



1849.. 

....517846 

79522 

.....  — 

1836.. 

237590 

39743 



1850.. 

....332796 

— 

185050 

1837.. 

232685 

— 

4905|1851.. 

....433646 

1008501 — 

MONTHLY  RANGE  OF  PRICES  OF  COTTON  IN  MOBILE  FOR  SIX- 
TEEN  YEARS. 


gBASoN  OP      October.      November.       December. 


January. 


1835->36 

1836-'37 

1837-'38 

1838-'39 

1839-'40..... 

1840-'41 

1841-*42,..., 

1842-43 

1843-'44 

1844-'45 

1845-'46 

1846-'47 

1847-'48.... 

1848-'49 

1849-'50 

1850-'5l 


—    a  17 
16    a  20 
7|  a  12 
10    a  11 
12|  a  13 
7^  a  10^ 
nominal. 
7ia8i 
6    a  8 
54  a    64 
6i  a    8} 

8  a  10 
H  a  11* 
4*  a    6i 

9  a  11 
12}  a  14| 


.15    a  16} 
.15    a  19 
.  6k  a  Uf 
.10    a  12 
.Hi  a  — 
.  7*  a  10 
.  7j  a    9i 
.  6l  a    8] 
.  61  a    8| 
.  4f  a    C^ 
.  6|  a    8| 
.     9  a  11 
.  5i  a    84 
.  41  a    54 
.  9|  a  lli 
.13     a  14} 


.13}  a  16 
.12}  a  17} 
.  6    a  12 
.10    a  14| 
.  Oi  a    9^ 
.  6}  a  10; 
.  71  a    8i 
.  5i  a    7] 
.  7t  a    9i 
.     4  a    5, 
.  6f  a    81 
.  6P  a  11 
.  6}  a    7) 
.  4|  a    6 
.  9}  a  11 
.12i  a  134 


SEASON  OF 


March. 


April.        I         May. 


l835-*36.... 
1836-'37.... 
1837-'38.... 
1838-'39.... 
1839-'40.... 
ie40-'4l.... 
1841-'42.... 
1843-'43.... 
ie43-'44,-. 
1644-'45.... 
1845-'46.... 
1846-' 47.... 
1847-'48.... 
1848-'49.... 
1849-'50.... 
16fi0-'51.... 


15 
11* 


20 
174 


74  a  12* 
13}  a  17* 
7  a  7* 
9}  a  19 
7  a  10. 
41a  7* 
6f  a  9« 
44  a  7i 
6*  a  9 
84  a  lit 
a    71 


5|  a  7 
104  a  12 
6*  a  11* 


.134  a  19 
.  S  a  10 
.  6*  a  131 
.14*  a  18 
.  7*  a  7i 
.  91  a  12* 
.  7  a  10," 
.  5|  a  8; 
.  5  a 
.  5  a 
.  51  a 
.  9|  a 
.  4 

.  5*  a 
.11  a 
•  5*  a 


3 


12 
64 

ill 


.  6  a  73 
.  8|  a  11 
.  4}  a  6| 
.  6*  a  84 
.11  a  12} 
.  6*  a  9 
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We  append  the  complete  census  of  Alabama  for  1850 — that  of 
1840  we  publuihed  some  months  ago. 

STATE  OF  ALABAMA— SEVENTH  CENSUS,  1850. 

SOUTHERlf. 
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38 
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19 
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U 
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11 
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72 
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8 
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1857 
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10 

12 
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66 
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40 
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19 
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21 
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9 
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12 
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1861 

19U7 

5^M 

5716 

19 
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21 
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2037 

5564 
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— 
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IB 
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1914 

19H 

5100 

5l.i3 

12 

14 

10579 

7477    100 
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32 
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9m 

9i3 

2fl75 

2641 
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^ 
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G 
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Sfi2 
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9 

13 
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RICAPITULATION. 


Dwelling-hoasei 47,644 

Pamiliea 48,265 


White  males 142,604 

Whke  females. 132,213 


Free  colored  males. . . . 
Free  colored  females.. 


-274,817 


818 
981 


1,777 


Toulfreepopolation 378,594 

BUres 280,411 


Total  population. 


•557,005 


Deaths  daring  the  year 6,658 

Farms  in  caluvation 27,748 

Manufacturing    establishments  pro- 
ducing annually  $500  and  upwards,      881 


Federal  repretentatiTe  population  ..444,840 
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iroRTBSRir. 


Pi 


i 


SH 


Benton.... 

Bloant 

Cherokee. .. 
BeKalb.... 

Fayette 

Franklin.. . 

Hancock.. .. 

Jackaon.... 

Jefferson... 

Laaderdale. 

Lawrence.. 

Limestone.. 

Madison... 

Marion. ..., 

Marshall.. 

Morgan . . . . 

St  Clair... 

Walker.... 


2168 
1127 
2039 
1251 
1408 
1955 
251 
2000 
1140 
1868 
1469 
1429 
2046 
1108 
1301 
1103 
944 
799 


2192; 
1132; 
2039, 
1251 
1408 
1955, 
251 
2000! 
11411 
1892 
1471 
1429 
2047 
1130 
1336 
1104 
944 
799 


6834 
3520 
6180 
3871 
4374 
5875 
739 
5933 
3452 
5618 
4290 
4211 
6061 
3510 
4018 
3319 
2629 
2490 


6563 
3421 
5990 
3859 
4076 
5524 
741 
5823 
3262 
5479 
4053 
4194 
5876 
3412 
3935 
3319 
2672 
2367 


16 
5 
6 
4 

22 

6 

37 

34 

7 

86 

1 

12 

22 

3 

1 


13400 
6941 

12193 
7739 
8460 

11413 
1480 

11796 
6722 

11157 
8406 
8420 

12101 
6925 
7978 
6688 
5508 
4858 


3763 
426 

1691 
506 

1221 

8197 
62 


145 
44 

106 
66 

103 

126 
10 


2292  137 


2267 

6015 

6852 

8063 

14326 

908 

868 

3437 

1391 
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207 
261 
302 
409 

86 
112 
163 

66 
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753 

1126 
616 

1063 
913 
144 
856 
752 

1180 
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649 
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573 
586 
584 
573 
609 
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9 

15 

8 

24 

38 
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4 
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3S 

24 

28 

92 

5 

12 

13 
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BSC^PXTULATIOH. 


Dwelling-hooaefl 25,426 

Families 25,521 


White  males 77,124 

White  females 74,566 


Free  colored  males..     231 
Free  colored  females,   264 


Total  free  popnladon 152,185 

Slares 62,481 


351,690 


495 


Total  population 214,666 


Deaths  during  the  year 2,426 

Farms  in  cultiration 1 4,216 

Manufacturing  establishmenu,  pro- 
ducing f  500  and  upwards  annually      3  41 


Federal  repretentatiTe  population..  189,673 


TOTAL  POPULATION,  &c,  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 


I 


> 

Q 


I 


I" 
II 


I 


toS 


Northern., 
Southern. 


25426 
47644 


25521 
48265 


77124 
142604 


74566 
132213 


231 
816 


152185  62481 
276594  280411 


2428 
6656 


14216 
27748 


73070 


73786219728 


206779  1047 


1225 


428779342892 


9084 


41964 


1022 
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UOAnrVLATlOlb 


DweiUDg-lmaaeB  fa  tkd  tuto 73,070 

Families  in  the  Mate 73,780 

White  malea 219,728 

Wbiie  females 206,779 

426,507 

Vne  colored  males . .    1,047 
Vtee  oolored  females,   1,225 

2,272 

Total  free  popoladon 428,779 

Slaves 342,892 


Deaths  daring  tb«  year. 9,084 

Pannsin  calbTatioa 41,964 

Manuractariog  establishmeDts,  pro> 
daeing  $500  and  upwards  amiaallj,    1,029 


Total  popuUdoo 771,671  (Federal  repsesentatiTe  popiilatiaii«*634^l4 


ART.  IV.-INDUSTRT  OF  THE  SOUTH  * 

It  has  become  very  apparent  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  that  the 
leading  object  of  southern  industry  is  far  less  productive  than  it  was 
in  the  in&ncy  of  the  cotton  culture ;  that  is  to  say,  the  average  prices  of 
cotton  have  not  been  maintained,  even  although  the  production  has 
not  largely  increased  since  1840.  This  diminished  value  of  produc- 
tion appears  to  be  progressive,  growing  out  of  causes  which  have 
developed  themselves  in  the  35  years  of  peace  which  the  world  at 
large  has  enjoyed  since  1815.  In  all  that  time,  communication  with 
distant  countries  has  been  multiplied,  new  sources  of  supply  and 
demand  have  been  opened,  and  great  as  has  been  the  improvement  in 
the  demand  for  those  articles  which  constitute  the  materials  of  manu-^ 
&ctunng  industry,  the  raw  materials  have  been  supplied  in  ffreater 
abundance,  causing  a  continued  fall  in  the  values  of  each.  Taking 
England  a?  the  workshop  of  the  world,  we  may  construct  a  table  of 
raw  materials  imported  from  time  to  time. 

IMPORTS  RAW  MATXRIAU  IRTO  CKOLAFD. 

mm^  WhBu  80k.  W«ol.  Ai.  Ctdtam. 

1835 73.352,200. . . .  81,916.100. . .  .4,097,649. . . .41,718,514. . .  .196,013,963. . .  .396,407,692 

1840 82,971,700. . .  .139.301,600. . .  .3,860,990. . .  .50,002,970. . .  .876,137,356. . .  .531,197,817 

1845 103,416.400.... 159,563.300.... 4,058,137.... 60.813,855.... 325,851,298.... 682,107,700 

1850 117,971,100.. -.204,928,700.. ..4,942,417.... 72,674,483.. ..400,516,700.. ..714,502.600 

1851 10 mot.  117,504,000....  98,645.300.... 3,863,651.... 69,924,106.... 290,637,556.... 666,923,769 

Thus  each  of  the  five  great  materials  of  textile  fabrics  was  greatly 
increased  in  supply,  and  some  of  them  in  a  greater  proportion  even 
than  cotton.  From  1835  to  1850  the  last  rather  more  than  doubled 
in  quantity,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  last  year  the  import  was  388  mil* 
lion  pounds  greater  than  in  1835.  So,  also,  of  the  four  articles,  the 
import  was  204  millions  pounds  greater.     It  will  be  observed,  that 

*  Tmt,  FUTVRB  WXALTR  or  Amsrica;  Being  a  Olaace  at  the  Beaonrces  of  the 
United  Sutes,  and  the  Commercial  and  Agricnltoral  advantages  of  cnltivatiDg  Tea.  Coffee, 
and  Indiffo,  the  Date,  Mango,  Jack,  Leechee,  OuaTa,  and  Orange  traes,  A:c.,  with  a  Beriew 
ef  the  China  trade.    By  Fnads  Bonynge,  for  14  yean  a  restdeni  in  India  and  Wett  of 
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this  is  only  the  increased  receipt  of  raw  materials  into  the  workshops 
of  England*  Those  of  the  continent  have  received  similarly  increased 
quantities.  Now,  if  we  compare  the  quantities  of  those  articles  which 
England  has  derived  from  tiie  Unit^  States  in  each  year,  we  have 
results  as  follows : 

Cotton  export    O.B.  import  cotton.         Foot  other  artleles.     Toul  import, 
U.8.to<i.  B.  Ibt.  Ibfl.  raw  matenftk,  lb*. 

1836 270,084,400 326,407,692 196,013,963 622,421,656 

1840 494,916,090 631,197,817 276,137.866 807,336.078 

1846 606,144,686 682,107,200 326,861,292 1,007,968.992 

1860 431,631,091 714,602,600 400,616,700 1,116,009,300 

1861 666,223,760 290,637,066 966,760,816 

In  1835  the  United  States  furnished  one-half  of  the  raw  material 
of  English  manu&cture;  in  1850,  about  one-third  only.  Notwith- 
standing the  continued  &11  in  prices,  other  raw  materials  work  more 
and  more  into  fabrics  which  but  a  short  time  since  were  exclusively 
cottoti,  and  the  same  operation  apparent  in  this  table  of  English  con- 
sumption manifests  itself  also  in  all  the  markets  of  the  continent,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States,  Through  its  means,  the  profits  of  the 
cotton  culture  are  materially  reduced,  as  also  are  the  promts  of  English 
manufactures  under  general  competition. 

It  will  be  observed  of  three  principal  materials,  silk,  cotton, 
and  wool,  that  the  events  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  tended 
to  promote  supply  more  particularly  in  the  last  ten  years,  in  which 
time  the  Chinese  trade  has  been  brought  into  greater  regularity  in 
supplying  silk,  and  Australia  has  become  the  great  wool  country, 
while  the  United  States'  cotton  power  has  been  eminently  developed. 
In  the  same  period,  also,  the  industry  of  Russia  has  received  a  more 
intelligent  development,  supplying  greater  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax 
at  cheaper  rates.  All  these  sources  have  enhanced  the  supply  of  raw 
material  for  textile  fabrics  fifty  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  and,  perhaps, 
somewhat  faster  than  the  demand  for  the  goods  produced  would  take 
them  up.  The  influence  of  one  material  upon  the  other  has  been  con- 
tinually made  more  effective  by  the  ingenious  combinations  of  the 
cheapest  among  them  into  the  new  fabrics.  Thus,  fabrics  of  silk  and 
wool,  wool  and  cotton,  silk  and  cotton,  silk,  cotton  and  wool,  have  all 
assumed  different  textures  and  different  proportions  of  each  material, 
according  to  the  relative  cheapness  of  each ;  consequently,  the  price 
of  any  one  has  always  been  checked  by  that  of  the  others,  and  the 
value  of  all  has  been  influenced  by  collateral  circumstances.  Thus, 
the  strange  operations  of  the  so-called  republican  government  of 
France,  in  1848,  injured  the  trade  of  the  world.  The  genius  of  re- 
publicanismis  individual,  state  and  national  independence ;  the  intelli- 
gent and  self-dependent  exercise  of  the  individual  faculties  make  up 
the  sum  of  a  nation's  prosperity.  The  great  evils  which  overtake 
France  and  the  other  countries  in  Europe  flow  from  centralization. 
The  government,  by  means  of  taxes,  absorbs  the  sum  of  the  nation's 
earnings  into  the  national  treasury,  and  disburses  it  thence  in  the  sup- 
port of  officers,  cliques,  and  interests.  It  was  supposed  that  when  the 
revolution  took  place,  that  this  state  of  things  would  be  done  away 
with  ;  that  the  onerous  taxes  under  which  the  people  groaned  would 
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be  remitted,  and  that  a  cheap  government  would  pennit  the  indivi- 
dual energies  of  the  people  to  develop  themselves.  Instead  of  this,  a 
most  iniquitous  and  ignorant  clique  of  demagogues  gained  power,  in- 
creased the  taxes,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  pernicious  centrali- 
sation. Thus,  under  the  absurd  pretence  of  employing  people,  the 
government  ordered  10,000,000  n-.  worth  of  silk,  in  one  order,  at 
Lyons.  They  paid  for  it  $1  per  yard  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and 
sold  it  at  auction  at  25  cents  per  yard.  That  silk  was  bought  mostly 
by  New- York  houses,  and  may  now  be  seen  and  recognized  by  its 
rich  tri-color,  supplanting  cotton  material  in  linings  for  garments. 
This  is  one  item  only  out  of  a  vast  number  of  fallacies  committed  by 
the  most  disgusting  demagogues  that  ever  burlesqued  government. 
Such  operations  destroy  the  profits  of  regular  industry,  by  interfering 
with  those  immutable  laws  which  cannot  be  disturbed  without  inflict- 
ing injury  upon  regular  business,  and  that  injury  has  been  more  or  less 
apparent  in  the  present  year. 

A  singular  combination  of  circumstances  seems  now  likely  for  a 
time  to  reverse  that  course  of  events  which,  for  so  long  a  time,  has 
multiplied  the  raw  materials.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these 
are  the  gold  discoveries  of  California,  Sandwich  Islands  and  Australia. 
The  tendency  of  this,  particularly  in  the  latter  country,  is  to  check  if  not 
destroy  the  wool  crops  in  those  regions — the  shepherds  having  very 
generally  deserted  their  flocks  for  the  gold  regions. 

The  case  of  the  Australian  colonies,  (for  this  purpose  they  may  all 
be  considered  as  one,)  are  as  difi*erent  as  can  possibly  be  imagined ; 
besides  the  usual  occupations  of  agriculture,  they  have,  as  everybody  . 
knows,  become  a  field  for  pastoral  enterprise  on  a  scale  of  unequaled 
magnitude.  The  sheep,  which  constitute  their  principal  wealth,  are 
divided  into  flocks  counting  from  four  hundred  to  a  thousand  in  num- 
ber, each  of  which  is  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  single  shepherd.  Two 
of  these  flocks  are  generally  driven  together  to  the  same  station, 
where  a  third  person  resides,  whose  duty  it  is  to  change  the  hurdles 
and  watch  the  sheep  by  night.  The  country  being  infested  by  wild 
dogs,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  one  should  always  be  pre- 
sent with  the  sheep,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  this  cause  of  de- 
struction, and  the  force  required  for  this  purpose  is  about  three  men 
to  every  twelve  hundred  sheep.  Now,  in  the  year  1848,  the  number 
of  sheep  in  New  South  Wales  and  Port  Philip  exceeded  eleven  mil- 
lions six  hundred  thousand,  not  to  speak  of  the  flocks  of  South  Aus- 
tralia or  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  is  not,  probably,  unreasonable  to 
calculate,  that  in  the  three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  this  return 
was  made,  the  number  of  sheep  has  increased  to  at  least  fourteen 
millions.  This  enormous  amount  of  property  exists  from  day  to 
day  by  virtue  of  the  unceasing  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  it 
by  the  shepherds,  under  a  rigid  system  of  central  superintendence ; 
without  that  care,  it  could  not  exist  for  a  single  week.  Now,  let  our 
readers  imagine  the  effect  which  must  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  the 
proprietors  of  these  fourteen  millions  of  sheep  by  the  information 
that  a  gold  field  has  been  discovered,  which  is  certain  to  attract  away 
from  their  existing  engagements  every  shepherd  and  hut  keeper  in 
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tlieir  employment.  It  will  be  vain  to  attempt  to  retain  them  bj 
offers  of  increased  wages.  One  employer  of  labor  may  compete  with 
another,  but  who  can  bid  against  the  imaginary  ridies  of  an  £1  Dora- 
do, in  which  every  adventurer  expects  to  find  a  splendid  fortune  im- 
patiently awaiting  his  acceptance. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  shearing  of  the  sheep,  which  takes  place  about 
the  month  of  October,  is  an  operation  not  generally  intrusted  to  the 
shepherds,  but  to  persons  who  travel  round  the  country  for  the  puI^• 
pose.  Shearing  cannot  be  long  deferred  in  Australia  without  ruin  to 
the  fleece,  from  the  presence  of  a  seed  of  a  particular  grass,  well 
known  to  the  purchasers  at  our  wool  sales.  If  the  fleece  is  not  shorn 
before  November,  it  is  very  greatly  deteriorated  in  value.  Now, 
those  professional  sheep-shearers  are  exactly  the  persons  who,  from 
their  itinerant  way  of  life  and  reckless  habits,  will  be  the  first  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  gold-finders.  Add  to  this,  that  the  reckless  and  des- 
perate characters  who,  having  served  their  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion, now  swarm  in  all  the  Australian  colonies,  will  flock  to  the  gold 
field  as  a  common  centre,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  labor  as  to 
profit  by  those  opportunities  of  plunder  which  such  a  scene  of  confu- 
sion and  excitement  must  necessarily  afford,  and  we  have  enumerated 
causes  quite  sufficient  to  overthrow  a  social  and  economical  system 
fiur  more  firmly  established  than  that  of  New  South  Wales. 

In  China,  the  production  of  silk  threatens  to  undergo  change  in 
the  next  year,  in  consequence  of  the  apprehended  convulsions  in 
British  India.  That  infamous  government  is,  it  is  well  known,  sup- 
ported almost  entirely  by  the  fiendish  opium  trade ;  and  even  the 
mercenary  philanthropy  of  the  English  is  so  shocked  by  it,  that  there 
is  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company, 
which  expires  in  May,  1853,  will  fail  to  be  renewed.  A  company  so 
powerful,  having  at  its  control  350,000  troops,  will  not,  however, 
relinquish  its  power.  It  can  conquer  China,  and  throw  open  the  opium 
trade,  by  which  its  consumers  may  from  5,000,000  be  increased  to 
50,000,000,  and  the  speedy  depopulation  of  even  that  country,  which 
counts  its  inhabitants  by  hundreds  of  millions,  may  be  effected.  The 
appalling  crime  of  poisoning  a  whole  nation  to  become  possessed  of 
its  country,  is  actually  in  contemplation  by  the  English  philanthropists. 

In  Russia,'  the  threatening  aspect  of  European  politics  is  such  as  to 
threaten  a  disturbance  of  that  inland  peace  which  has  so  fostered  and 
developed  the  flax  culture.  These  events,  which  may  diminish  the  sup- 
ply  of  three  great  staples,  are,  however,  likely  to  promote  a  greater 
supply  of  cotton,  llie  emancipation  of  India,  and  the  application  of 
English  capital  to  cotton  production  and  transportation,  we  are  as- 
sured by  Mr.  Bonynge,  in  the  work  before  us,  would  produce  a  supply 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  States  in  quantity  and  quality ;  and  the 
diminution  of  the  quantities  already  sent  to  China  would  throw  back 
upon  the  European  merchants  an  increased  supply  to  encounter  the 
enhanced  production  of  Egypt  and  Turkey,  where  the  Sultan  has,  by 
the  distribution  of  seed  and  other  modes  of  encouragement,  sought  to 
engage  his  subjects  in  the  culture,  and  with  more  or  less  success. 
The  French  in  Algiers  are  also  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  suo' 
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cess  m  that  cultare,  while  the  high  prices  of  the  past  year  have  drawn 
such  quantities  from  the  British  and  the  West  Indies,  as  to  afford 
striking  evidence  of  the  ability  of  those  regions  to  supply  under  con- 
tinued high  prices. 

During  the  course  of  the  competition  from  the  other  raw  materials 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  southern  United  States  have  felt  the 
increasing  necessity  of  varying  the  productions,  by  producing  more 
food  to  supply  the  plantations  with  necessaries,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  purchase  of  them,  and  something  like  a  retrograde  movement  has 
manifested  itself  in  respect  of  cotton.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
cotton  trade,  indigo,  and  many  other  productions,  entered  into  the 
industry  of  the  planters  ;  but  these  were  speedily  all  absorbed  in  the 
superior  profits  of  cotton,  which  has,  as  we  have  seen,  gradually  di- 
minished in  profit  before  the  increasing  competition  of  other  raw  ma- 
terials, and  the  increasing  skillfulness  of  their  application.  There  has, 
therefore,  manifested  itself  a  desire  to  raise  other  articles,  in  order  to 
divide  the  labor  and  expenses  of  the  plantation.  Possibly  to  this  fact, 
added  to  the  deterioration  of  many  6otton  lands,  may  be  ascribed  the 
stationary  character  of  the  production  since  1 840.  In  the  last  five 
years  the  number  of  bales  produced  has  been  11,306,844,  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent.,  only,  over  the  previous  five  years. 

It  is  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  that  the  products  of  the 
slave  states  have  not  increased  materially  per  hand  in  the  present 
century,  exclusive  of  the  cotton  crop.  If  we  take  a  table  of  the  ex- 
port values  of  the  leading  southern  staples  with  the  total  number  of 
slaves,  the  total  production  will  appear  to  be  nearly  as  follows : — 

Naval  No.      PnMlaetkw 

Stores.       Rice.  '   Tobacco.       Sujar.       Cotton.       Total  $         Slavea.     per  haad. 

1S00..400,000..2,45S,000..6.220,000.. ..  5,250,000..  14,385,000..  693,041... .16  10 

1810. .473,000..9.e26,000.. 5,048,000.. ..15,108,000.. 23,255,000..  1,19U64....  19  50 

1890.  .292.000.  .1,714,933. .8,118,188.  .1,500,000. .20,309,000.  .37,934,1 11 .  .1,543,688. .. .24  63 
1830..321.019.. 1,986.824. .8,833,112. .3.000.000. .34,084,883. .45,295,838. . .2.009,053. . . .23  66 
1S40.  .602,520.  .1,942,076.  .9,883,957.  .5,200,000.  .74,640,307.  .92,292,260.  .2,487,355. . .  .37  11 
1850.1.I42,713..2,631,557..9.951,023.14.796,150.101.834,616.]30,556,050..3,179,S09....4S51 
1851 . 1,063»842.  .2,170,927 .  .9,219,351 .  15,385,185. 137,315,317 .  165,034,517 .  .3,200,000. ...  51  90 

These  figures  for  naval  stores,  tobacco,  and  rice,  are  the  export 
values,  and  not  the  whole  production,  of  which  there  is  no  accurate 
record.  The  figures  for  cotton  are  the  crop  valued  at  the  export  rate 
in  ofiicial  returns.  Those  for  sugar  and  molasses  are  those  of  the 
New-Orleans  prices  current.  As  all  these  products  are  the  results  of 
slave  labor,  in  addition  to  what  supplies  food  for  consumption,  they 
are  very  nearly  the  exchangeable  values  produced  per  hand,  and  the 
increase  has  been  pretty  regular  with  the  exception  of  the  decade 
1820-30,  during  which  Uie  oppressive  tariffs  of  1816-24-28  were  in 
operation.  The  increase  by  this  scale  has  been  in  fifly  years  $27,41 
each  hand,  and  the  comforts  of  the  workers  have  increased  in  a  simHar 
ratio.  If,  now,  we  deduct  cotton  from  the  aggregates,  it  appears  that 
the  production  per  hand  in  1800  was  $11,  and  in  1850,  $8,  a  decline 
of  $3  per  hand.  Probably  one  reason  of  the  decline  is  the  less  rigor- 
ous treatment  of  the  blacks.  Their  natural  idleness  of  temper  has 
been  more  indulged,  and  they  have  been  more  liberally  supported  ; 
coDsequentJy  there  has  been  an  absence  of  those  devastating  insur- 
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reotions  which  were  so  frequent  in  the  West  Indies,  and  whidi  led  to 
abolition. 

The  average  production  of  the  cotton  states  per  hand  and  per  head 
of  the  whole  population  was  as  follows : — 

Total  Population 
Produet  includinff  ProdOfCt 

Slavaa.  par  hand.  Whitai.  free  blacks.         par  head. 

1800....  893,041 $16  10 1,702,980 2,621,361 t^ 

1810... .1.191,364 19  60 2,208,785 3,480,904 7 

1820....  1,543,688 24  63 2,842,340 4,502,224 8 

1830.... 2,009.053 22  66 3,660.558 5,848,303 8 

1840. -.2,487 ,355 37  11 4,632,640 7,384,434 11 

1850. ...3,179,589 43  15 6.432,669 9,830,889 13i 

Thus  cotton  has  been  the  main  article  for  employing  the  blacks  as 
it  has  also  been  of  northern  industry.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  at 
the  North  has  now  reached  the  same  extent  as  had  that  of  England 
in  1830.  Thus  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1850 
was  609,237  bales  per  census,  which  at  400  lbs.  per  bale,  gives 
243,694,800  lbs.  M'Culloch  gives  the  extent  of  the  English  cotton 
trade  in  1830 ;  and  if  we  assume  his  figures  as  the  rate  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  same  quantity  in  the  United  States,  the  result  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

McOuUoeh'i  Cotton  Trade.  United  States  Cotton  Trade. 

1830.  1850. 

340,000,000  Iba.  cntton,  7d.  £  7,000,000     243,694,800  Iba.,  11  ^  c 26,775,000 

Wages,  600  weayen,  spinnen, 

bleachers,  £22 10a  per  year,     18,000,000  waoeb  per  CKHSVS. 

100,000    enginea,    machiniats,  33,151  malea, $7,846,536 

amitbs,  &c.,  at  JC30  each,...        3,000,000  59,136  females,  ....  8,440,968 

Wa^es,  Buperintendence,  ma-  — 16,287,504 

chine  materiala,  coals,  dec,  80,000  engineers,  &c.,  at  $400,  32.000,000 

and  profits,  &c., 6,000,000  Wagea,  metala,  profits,  dec., ...  35,000,000 

Total £34,000,000  110,062,504 

Valne  goods  exported, 19,428,664  4,734,424 

Value  oonsamed  at  home, £14,571,336  '  $105,328,080 

By  this  calculation,  the  value  of  cotton  goods  made  in  the  United 
States,  is  $110,062,504,  from  the  same  quantity  of  cotton  which 
yielded  a  value  of  $173,000,000  in  England  in  1830.  This  calcular 
tion  gives  the  raw  cotton  at  the  actual  export  average  of  the  year, 
which  was  not  quite  so  high  as  the  price  in  England  in  1831,  but  does 
not  embrace  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  factories.  McCulloch 
gives  the  average  wages  of  spinners,  weavers  and  bleachers,  at  about 
$2,00  each,  per  week.  The  American  wages  are,  $3,00  for  girls,  in- 
cluding board,  and  $4,00  male  and  female.  The  average  wages  of 
other  parties  employed  are  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  census  value  of  the  cotton  goods  made  in  the  Union  is 
$61,869,184,  or  44  millions  less  than  that  arrived  at  as  above. 
The  census  can,*how6ver,  in  no  degree,  be  depended  upon,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  tables  which  have  yet  appeared  afford  evidence  by 
analysis.  This  result  follows,  however,  that  England  sold  more  than 
half  her  whole  manufacture,  while  the  United  States  consumed  the 
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whole  of  the  same  quantity  made,  and  they  found  a  market  among 
those  who  produced  the  raw  material,  and  the  producers  of  the  raw 
material  paid  for  the  wrought  goods,  prices  enhanced  by  the  tariff  80 
per  cent,  above  what  the  same  goods  could  have  been  purchased 
for  elsewhere.  That  is  to  say,  on  $105,328,000  worth  of  goods, 
f40,000,000  tribute  was  paid  to  the  manufacturers  by  the  consumers 
of  goods.  By  these  means  it  is  that  the  aggregate  production  of  the 
southern  states  averages,  on  data  furnished  by  the  census  of  1840, 158 
per  head  of  all  the  population,  while  those  of  the  New-England  states 
average  $84  per  head.  The  manu&cturers,  almost  with  one  accord, 
assert  that  they  cannot  continue  operations  without  a  tari£^  which 
shall  enable  them  to  obtain  such  prices  from  the  consumers  of  goods 
as  will  enable  them  to  pay  high  wages  to  operatives.  That  is  to  say, 
slave  labor  must  pay  the  high  wages  of  white  labor  at  the  North.  Sup- 
pose now,  that  slave  labor  did  not  exist,  that  neither  raw  material  was 
furnished  to  manu&cturers  from  the  South,  nor  a  market  afforded  to 
them  for  their  wrought  fabrics,  would  the  wages  of  the  North  average 
as  high  as  they  have  hitherto  done  ?  If  the  process  was  reversed, 
and  the  North  had  to  pay  the  South  30  per  cent  advance  on  their 
products,  the  average  of  the  southern  products  would  by  so  much  be 
enhanced,  and  that  of  the  North  be  diminished  in  the  same  ratio. 
That  is  to  say,  from  an  average  of  $84  per  head,  at  the  North,  pro- 
duction would  sink  to  an  average  of  $60,  and  the  average  southern 
production,  from  $58,  would  rise  to  $71  per  head;  instead  of  being 
$24  less,  it  would  be  $11  per  head  more  than  the  average  of  northern 
productions. 

The  object  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Bonynge,  which  we  have  now  under 
notice,  is  to  bring  about  some  such  result  as  this,  viz.,  by  diversifying 
the  industry  of  the  South  with  a  greater  variety  of  products,  at  least 
as  profitable  in  their  culture  as  cotton,  to  equalize  the  profits  of  the 
two  regions,  and  cause  the  industry  of  the  South  to  enrich  that  region 
as  well  as  the  North.  The  objects  of  cultivation  which  he  proposes 
to  introduce,  are  tea,  coffee,  indigo,  mango,  bamboo,  India  rubber, 
cane,  lime,  nutmeg,  citron,  &;c.  The  leading  articles  are  the  three 
first.  The  quantities  of  these  articles  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
England,  and  France,  are — 

Value. 

Ooffee 232,000,000  Ibe $58,000,000 

Tea 70,000,000     "      ....     20,000,000 

Indigo 20.000,000    "      ....     20,000,000 

Total 322,000,000     "     ....  $98,000,000 

Mr.  Bonynge  has  been  a  successful  indigo  planter,  and  a  successful 
tea  planter,  in  the  East ;  and  he  affirms  and  shows  that  these  vast 
crops  can  be  produced  in  the  United  States  as  profitably  as  any  other 
product,  and  in  as  great  quantities.  Indigo,  it  is  known,  was  one  of 
the  first  staple  exports  of  the  southern  colonies,  and  still  grows  wild, 
waiting  to  receive  a  little  of  that  improved  and  scientific  attention 
wluch  has  been  withheld  from  it  during  seventy  years.  In  some  locali- 
ties of  the  South  it  still  continues  to  be  raised,  and  the  export  returns  of 
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the  present  year  show  an  export  value  of  13,000  domestic  indigo. 
At  toe  Gommenoement  of  the  present  century,  before  cotton  had  ab- 
sorbed all  the  energies  of  the  South,  there  was  exported  134,000 
pounds  of  indigo,  at  62  cents  per  pound.  Since  that  time  the  demand 
for  indigo  has  increased  in  the  proportion  of  the  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rials requiring  to  be  colored;  and  the  East  Indies  now  export 
13,000,000  pounds  of  indigo,  which  sells  on  the  spot  in  Calcutta  for 
$1  to  $2  per  pound,  and  the  finest  descriptions  at  |2  45.  Thus,  the 
relative  value  of  cotton  and  indigo  has  changed  places :  the  former, 
in  half  a  century,  has  fallen  from  $1  to  8  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
latter  has  risen  from  62  cents  to  (2.  The  culture  of  indigo  has  been 
abandoned  to  India,  where,  in  spite  of  the  high  prices,  the  in&my  of 
the  government,  the  robberies  by  the  officers,  the  inroads  of  the  Tar- 
tars, the  idleness  of  the  people,  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons,  con- 
spire to  destroy  profits.  All  these  circumstances  reduce. the  chances 
to  one  good  year  out  of  three.  Mr.  Bonynge  shows  pretty  conclu- 
sively, that  the  plant  maj  be  raised  advantageously  in  the  southern 
states,  without  any  of  these  drawbacks  upon  success.  He  describes 
the  process  of  culture  and  manufacture  thus : 

"  The  land  is  ploughed  or  hoed,  say  some  nine  inches  deep,  and  the  soil  is 
pulverized,  L  e.,  clods  well  broken,  roots  of  grass  and  weeds  carefully  taken 
away;  then  the  seed,  mixed  like  flax-seed  with  clay,  is  cast  in  the  ground, 
and  a  very  light  harrow ;  a  bush  with  moderate  weight  on  it  is  used  oflen 
in  India.  If  weeds  spring  up  with  the  plant,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
them  out ;  the  plant^  a^r  a  few  showers,  covers  over  the  land,  and  keeps 
down  all  weeds.  It  grows  even  to  some  six  feet  high,  vaiying  from  four 
feet  to  five  feet  When  it  gets,  or  before  it  gets,  to  its  full  hei^t,  and  be- 
fore the  leaves  get  yellow  in  the  least,  the  i^nt  should  be  cut,  and  carried 
to  the  factory  the  same  day.  All  plants  should  be  cut  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  then  placed  in  the  vats,  or  otherwise  not  to  be  heaped  up  to 
get  heated.    Each  vat  may  be  made  to  hold  from  5,600  to  8,000  lbs.  of 

Elants.  The  plant  is  all  placed  horizontally  in  the  vat,  and  when  filled  up, 
urdles  are  laid  on  the  top  of  the  plant,  and  beams  are  laid  across  the  hur- 
dles ;  the  ends  of  the  beams  being  secured  at  the  side  walls  of  the  vat  The 
water  is  then  poured  in,  and  the  plant  is  steeped  for  ten  hours  or  upwards, 
depending  on  the  heat  very  much.  The  water  is  then  drawn  off  from  a 
vent  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  into  another  vat  built  at  the  base  of  the  one 
in  which  the  plant  had  been  steeped.  The  beams  are  then  raised  off  the 
hurdles,  and  the  hurdles  taken  away ;  and  the  steeped  plant  is  taken  out  of 
the  vat  and  made  use  of  for  firewood.  A  large  quantity  of  potash  might 
be  obtained  from  it 

"  The  water  being  drawn  off  from  the  upper  vat,  the  steeped  plant  is  then 
beaten  up  by  six  men  entering  into  it,  and  beating  with  Uieir  hands  until 
the  oolonng  matter  which  is  contained  in  it  begins  to  show  itself  in  small 
atoms.  The  men  then  get  out^  and  the  indigo  or  fecula  subsides,  and  soon 
after  the  water  is  drawn  off.  There  are  two  vents  in  the  lower  vat ;  the 
upper  vent  is  for  drawing  off  the  water,  the  lower  one  for  drawing  off  the 
indigo,  and  a  quantity  of  the  water  v^hich  could  not  be  well  drained  off, 
without  disturbing  the  fecula.  The  fecula  is  then  put  into  a  small  vat^  either 
of  wood  or  masonry,  and  allowed  to  rest  some  time,  and  then  more  of  the 
water  is  drained  ofL  It  is  then  taken  to  be  boiled  in  a  boiler  generally 
from  six  to  ten  feet  square,  and  four  or  hve  deep,  and  all  froth  carefully 
skimmed  off.  It  takes  five  or  six  hours  to  boil  it  The  boiler  is  made  oi 
copper  or  iron,  as  the  party  may  fancy. 
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"When  hmkdj  it  is  let  out  from  a  rent  in  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  into  a 
rat,  where  the  fecula  soon  subsides,  and  more  of  the  water  is  then  drawn 
o£  It  is  then  filled  into  square  cases,  pierced  with  small  gimlet  holes  at 
•bout  two  inches  apart:  in  the  wooden  square  is  placed  a  cloth  fitting  to 
the  square ;  and  then  the  boiled  indigo,  still  retaining  a  good  deal  of  water, 
and  consequeutlj  of  a  thin  consistency,  is  filled  into  the  square ;  a  lid  is 
then  placed  on  the  top  of  the  square,  which  fits  into  it,  and  all  is  placed  un* 
der  the  press ;  and  as  the  lid  is  pressed  down  into  the  square,  it  forces  the 
water  through  the  cloth,  and  through  the  hdes  in  the  side  of  the  frame ; 
tiien,  when  all  the  moisture  that  can  be  pressed  out  is  done  so,  the  sides  of 
the  square  or  box  are  taken  off,  and  the  indigo  left  on  what  had  been  the 
bottom.  The  whole  is  then  divided  by  a  board,  or  measure,  into  eight  parts, 
and  cut  through  by  a  piece  of  wire,  giving  sixty-four  squares ;  tiien  each 
square  or  cake  is  placed  on  a  hurdle  in  the  shade  to  dry.  The  doors  of  the 
drying  house  are  locked  up,  aifd  the  indigo  in  that  state  takes  a  month  to 
dry;  when  it  is  packed  in  a  strong,  coarse  case,  and  sent  to  market 

"  In  precipitatmg  the  indigo,  it  is  not  good  to  use  anything.  Lime  is  de- 
strojctive,  and  gum  makes  it  hard,  and  liable  to  crack,  which  is  not  liked." 

He,  then,  following  his  own  experience,  gives  the  cost  of  culture 
and  manufacture  in  India,  with  the '  probable  expense  in  America : 

"I  will  give  the  above  items  in  tabular  order,  with  an  estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable expenses  in  America : 

Cost  of  200  to  260  monda,  or  16,000  to  20,000  Iba.  plant,  say  $36  00  to  40  00 

Three  men  to  fill  and  empty  3  vata 15  centa. 

Raisine  water  for  3  vats 25    " 

Half  of  one  man's  salary  to  boil 6    " 

Nme  men  to  beat  3  vats 45    ^* 

Two  men  to  press  the  indigo 10    " 

Expenses  of  conYeying  200  monda,  aay . .  $2  00    *' 

Fireman A    *' 

Wood 30    " 

Packing  and  chest,  60  cent.  3i  monds ...      20    '' 

$3  56  $3  56  to    3  66 

'     Total  expenses  per  75  lbs $39  56  to  43  66 

To  which  is  to  be  added  expenses  of  law-suits,  loss  of  advances — ^making  it, 
at  the  very  lowest^  63  dollars. 

PROBABLE  EXPENSE  IN  AMERICA. 

^  It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  in  some  way  the  produce  per  acre.  Thirty 
monds  would  be  a  good  produce  per  biggah;  the  biggah  measures  20  khu- 
dams  (steps)  of  &ye  feet  each ;  the  step  in  India,  or  khudam,  is  the  space 
between  where  the  right  foot  is  raised  from  the  ground,  to  where  it  rests 
00  the  ground  again — ^twenty  khudams,  equal,  &erefore,  100  feet ;  that 
squared  is  10,000  feet — 43,560  square  feet  in  an  acre— therefore  4  1-3  or 
more  biggahs  in  an  acre,  and  consequently  there  would  be  130  monds,  or 
10,400  lbs.  of  green  plant  on  an  acre.  The  biggah  was  generally  calculated 
five  to  an  acre.    The  Bengal  biggEih  is  three  to  an  acre. 

"  But  as  the  above  is  my  own  experience  in  measuring  and  weighing,  I 
will  here  follow  it  Now  the  ground  where  I  had  been  cultivatmg  that 
indigo  was  excessively  sandy — so  that  at  the  lowest  calculation  130  monds, 
or  10,400  lbs.  of  plant,  may  be  put  down  for  an  acre  in  America. 

"  For  indigo  I  would  give  five  men  to  prepare  an  acre  and  sow  it^  not  that 
tbe  labor  is  greater  than  in  cotton :  weeding,  one  man ;  cutting  the  plant, 
Bx  men  per  acre ;  the  conveying  it  to  the  factory  would  coet  little,  as  the 
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factory  could  have  the  lands  around  it  under  indigo,  which  could  not  be  the 
caae  in  East  India.    Therefore, 

For  preparing  and  sowing  land,  6  men  per  acre,  at  30  cents $1  20 

Forweeding 2              "                     •» 40 

Cuttingplant 6  "  " 120 

Conveying  to  ^toiy ,  a  man  and  horse,  say 60 

Two  men  to  fill  and  empty  one  Yat 40 

Two  men  to  beat  two  vats 40 

One  man  to  boil  six  vats,  i  part  of  his  wages  for  two  vats 8 

Firewood,  and  man,  two  vats 28 

Packing  and  chest,  3i  monds,  say  60  cents — | 20 

Raising  water,  two  men  for  six  vats — ^for  one  vat 7 

$4  83 

As  220  monds  of  plant  make  75  lbs.  of  indigo,  therefore  as  130  :  $4  83 :  : 
220  :  or  $8  17  per  mond. 

"  This  is  not  much  more  than  one-sixth  the  price  it  would  cost  in  India. 
In  America,  all  the  beating  of  vats  and  raising  of  water  could  be  done  by 
machinery.  The  sowing  of  indigo  would  be  from  1st  of  April,  ana  the 
manufacturing  would  end  the  middle  of  September.  The  indigo  plant  re- 
quires to'  be  only  weeded  once,  and  there  can  be  no  hoeing  after  the  seed 
be  sown.  If  it  is  shown  that  tne  manufacturing  with  labor  at  twenty  cents 
in  America,  is  cheaper  than  in  India,  where  labor  is  put  down  at  five  cents, 
it  arises  from  the  purchase  of  the  plant  The  indi^  fails  so  often  in  India 
from  causes  shown,  that  if  the  ryot  did  not  get  a  fair  profit  when  successful 
in  saying  his  crop,  to  pay  for  former  losses,  he  could  not  go  on. 

"  Paying  for  labor  60  cents  per  day,  the  expense  of  75  lbs.  would  be, 

Preparing  and  sowing  land,  6  men  per  acre $3  00 

*•            weeding         2            "           1  00 

Cuttingplant 6            •« 3  00 

Conveying  to  factory 1  00 

Vats,  filling  and  emptying,  2 1  00 

Beating  vats 2 1  00 

Boiling 10 

Firewood,  dtc 26 

Packing  and  chest,  31-  monds,  76  cents,  1-6 16 

Raising  water 20 

•10  70 

"Say  220  monds  at  75  lbs.  of  indigo.  Therefore  as  130  :  10  70  :  :  220  : 
$18  10  for  75  lbs. 

"  The  lowest  description  of  indigo  sells  in  Calcutta  for  not  less  than  30  dol- 
lars for  the  75  lbs.  The  average  price  for  good,  for  the  last  years,  would 
be  about  65  dollars  for  75  lbs. ;  but  the  best  Bengal  indigo  is  rarely  under 
80  dollars,  and  from  that  up  to  100  dollars.  Some  time  ago  it  had  been  up 
as  high  as  340  Ra.  or  170  dollars;  that  is,  the  sale  price  obtained  by  the 
planter  at  Calcutta,  for  75  lbs." 

The  causes  of  loss  and  failure  which  belong  to  India,  and  which  do 
not  pertain  to  America,  taken  into  consideration,  the  raising  and 
manu&cture  of  indigo  would  appear  to  be  far  more  profitable  than 
cotton  or  even  sugar,  which  has  made  such  progress  in  the  last  ten 
years.  The  value  of  this  article  to  commerce  is  very  considerable  in 
the  United  States.  It  pays  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  and  the  value  im- 
ported i.s  about  $1,000,000  for  1,500,000,  or  about  70  cents  per  lb. 
average.  In  England,  the  import  averages  9,318,300  pounds,  worth 
(6,000,000,  and  into  France  about  as  much  more.    If  in  the  United 
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States  saoh  results  as  those  which  the  experience  of  Mr.  Bonynge 
points  out,  can  be  realized,  the  consumption  could  be  immensely  pro- 
moted, and  the  crops  of  the  South  become  second  in  importance. 

But,  perhaps,  to  the  American,  the  most  interesting  chapters  of 
Mr.  Bonjnge^s  book  are  those  which  treat  of  the  tea  trade.  The 
world  has  been  so  accustomed  to  regard  China  as  the  sol€»  source  of 
supply  for  that  pure,  most  healthy,  and  delicious  beverage,  that  it  is 
not  without  some  degree  of  incredulity  that  the  subject  of  transferrins 
its  culture  to  our  shores  is  apparent.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bonynge^ 
experience  in  the  culture,  general  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  our 
southern  country,  eminenUy  entitles  his  exposition  to  the  most  pro- 
found attention.  That  gentleman  had  four  tea  plantations  in  the 
Assam  country,  and  was  quite  successful  as  far  as  making  choice  tea 
cheap  went,  llie  cause  of  his  retiring  is  thus  briefly  given  by  him- 
self: 

"  The  Hon.  East  India  Gbvemment  induced  me  by  letter,  promising  me  a 
grant  of  Koojoo,  Buramanjan  and  Qin-lang,  and  protection  for  myself  and 
people,  to  enter  the  Tartar  country^of  a  part  of  which  they  had  taken  pos- 
swion.  On  the  stren^  of  these  promises,  I  proceeded  to  the  country, 
with  the  view  of  dvilizmg  the  people,  and  also  to  better  myself.  I  worked 
hard  in  that  out-of-the-way  country  (which,  although  larger  than  some  of 
the  United  States,  has  not  yet  found  a  place  on  the  maps  of  the  world^  for 
five  years.  During  that  time,  the  Tartars  took  up  arms  to  drive  the  British 
from  the  country,  but  proved  unsuccessful  However,  government,  for 
cause  or  causes  not  assigned,  and  without  any  notice  to  me,  withdrew  the 
guard  from  Koojoo,  and  also  the  surrounding  guards,  and  so  resigned  the 
country,  to  all  appearance ;  and  the  Tartars,  ^o  viewed  me  as  the  then 
sole  representative  of  the  Company,  holding  their  land  on  the  Company's 
authonty,  assembled  at  night  and  destroyed  my  property,  and  killed  several 
of  my  servants." 

Then  follow  long  extracts  from  Indian  publications,  giving  a  fuU 
account  of  the  events  which  mined  his  hopes  there,  and  determined 
him  to  try  his  fortune  in  our  own  country,  not  only  more  peaceful, 
but  possessing  greater  advantages  than  even  China  for  that  culture. 
We  have  not  space  to  copy  his  very  interesting  chapters  upon  this 
head,  but  commend  to  our  readers  the  work  itself,  which  contains 
also  some  valuable  hints  upon  other  objects  of  culture.  We  will 
append,  however,  the  estimated  cost  of  a  tea  farm  in  the  four  years, 
according  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Bonynge,  in  Assam. 

"In  the  fourth  year,  on  the  100  acres,  I  have  shown  that  30,000  lbs.  of  tea 
cost  to  manufacture,  ^a,  $1,082  50,  being  but  3  1-3  cents  per  lb.,  and  that, 
by  use  of  machinery,  the  quantity  might  be  manufactured  for  2  2-3  cents 
per  lb.,  calculating  the  expense  of  slave-labor  at  20  cents  per  diem. 

<<But  calculating  it  at  50  cents  per  day,  for  free  labor,  it  would  be  as 
follows : 

Hoeing  100  acres,  2  men  per  acre $100  00 

Sieves  (additional)  50  at  50  cents  each 25  00 

Plucking  leaves,  say  1200  lbs.  per  acre,  of  green  leaf,  one  man  60  lbs. 

at  50  cents,  or  120,000  lbs 1,000  00 

Hanufactnring,  one  man  to  60  lbs.  green  leaf,  or  120,000  lbs 1,000  00 

Charcoal  and  firewood,  10  cents  per  100  lbs.  dried  leaf,  or  30,000  lbs. .  80  00 
Packages  for  80  lbs.  50  cents,  or  on  30,000  lbs 187  50 

Total  expense $2,342  05 

30,000  Ibo.  for  $2,343,  or  7  4-5  cents  per  lb. 
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**  Tliis  would  be  a  means  of  not  only  enriching  the  cultiTator,  but  of  keep- 
ing up  the  price  of  labor  to  some  $180  a  year,  and  would  leave  the  cotton 
trade  and  rice  trade  to  fewer  hands.  It  would  give  employment  to  the 
many,  encourage  immigration,  and  give  to  all  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity. 

"  The  trade  of  ajbeamaker  might  be  an  item  the  first  season,  but  after  liie 
first  crop  every  man  in  the  business  would  be  au  fait.  Therefore  I  do  not 
put  down  any  item  for  a  tea  maker.  The  rolling  of  the  leaves  might  be 
done  by  machinery,  and  would,  at  the  first  estimate,  in  which  I  allow  the 
expense  of  a  slave  at  20  cents  a  day,  be  a  saving  of  1  1-3  cents  per  lb. ;  or, 
in  the  second  estimate,  wherein  I  allow  the  hire  of  labor  to  be  50  cents  per 
day,  a  saving  of  3  1-3  cents  per  lb.  Leaving  the  cost  of  labor  50  cents,  still 
with  machinery,  simple  in  its  structure,  and  therefore  of  very  trifling  cost^ 
tea  would  cost  the  planter  only  4  7-15  cents  per  lb." 

The  general  view  of  the  trade  between  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
America  with  China  and  the  East  Indies,  is  one  of  great  interest  The 
oppressive  Indian  government  is  supported  alm3st  altogether  by  the 
sale  of  its  opium  to  China  and  England,  and  the  United  States  chiefly 
supply  China  with  the  means  of  buying'that  opium,  by  purchasing  its 
silks  and  teas.  Now,  the  certain  mode  of  destroying  English  rule  in 
India,  and  consequently  of  upsetting  their  schemes  for  supplanting 
United  States  cotton,  is  lo  support  China  in  the  production  of  tea. 
The  national  disadvantages  which  China  labors  under  from  the  absence 
of  roads,  the  topography  of  the  country,  the  destitution  of  wood  for 
tea  chests,  and  the  want  of  means  of  transportation,  more  than 
counterbalance  the  cheapness  of  labor,  while  the  land  of  the  South 
will  produce  better  and  larger  crops  of  tea  with  less  liability  of  injury 
from  drouth.  The  tea  plant  is  more  hardy  than  cotton,  inasmudi  as 
hard  freezing  will  not  aflect  it.  The  time  will  undoubtedly  come 
when  the  culture  and  manufacture  will  occupy  the  fields  of  Virginia 
and  other  southern  states,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  owners. 

The  annual  contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the  support  of  the 
British  East  India  Company  is  about  15,000,000  per  annum,  being 
the  value  of  the  tea  purchased  in  China.  This  will  appear  more 
directly  from  the  following  balance-sheet  of  a  year's  trade  with  China, 
drawn  from  the  treasury  reports. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  FROM  AKD  TO  CHWA,  l850. 


EXPORT. 
D§mt§tie  Proimet. 

Ginseog,  lbs 367,448 ....  12S,916 

Beef,  lbs 1,226.,..  12,872 

Batter  and  cheese,  lbs.  40,531 8,178 

Pork,&c —     ....  17,578 

Flour,  bbls 3,156 ....  19,280 

Corn,  bushels 4,172....  2,511 

Spirits,  gallons 9,951....  4,429 

Soap,  lbs 77,032....  4,430 

Bread,  lbs 64,700....  2,250 

Cotton  goods —     1,203,997 

All  others —     87,020 


IKPOET. 

Tea.  lbs, 28.743,376.... 4,585,790 

Sagar.lbs 944,060 37.023 

Cotton  goods —       3,299 

Silkifoods —       ....1,443,448 


Total  domestic 1,485,961 

Foreign  Ooodt. 

Bilrer —    ....      25,000 

Lead,  lbs 1,294.240 ....      53,617 

Allothers —     ....      40,639 


Total  foreign  goods 119.256 


Total  exports 91.565.217 


Matting 

Tin —       ... 

Indigo,  lbs 43,465... 

Hemp.cwt. 435... 

Manilla,  cwt 6,290 . . . 

All  other  imports...  —     ... 


81,493 
105.843 

14,461 
5,951 

34,587 
991,717 


Total  importa •6,503,469 


of  imports  paid  bj  bills  on  Loqadon $5,028,245 
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II1U8,  five  million  dollars  per  annum  is  paid  hj  bills  on 
London,  drawn  against  United  States  cotton,  mostly  sold  in  that 
market,  and  diminishes  by  that  extent  the  amount  of  specie  drawn 
from  London,  or  during  the  past  year,  has  increased  the  amount  sent 
there.  The  London  bills  given  by  the  United  States  dealer  for  tea, 
are  by  the  Qiina  merchants  paid  over  to  the  East  India  Company  for 
opium,  and  by  them  remitted  to  London,  where  they  are  paid  by 
cotton  or  gold  sent  from  the  United  States.  The  tea  so  imported  is 
in  amount  at  an  average  of  16  cents  per  lb.,  and  costs  20  cents, 
freight,  6ic,y  include^ ;  while  Mr.  Bonynge  shows  that  it  can  be  raised 
on  our  soil  for  four  cents.  The  6otton  in  the  Atlantic  states  costs  six 
cents,  and  laid  down  in  Liverpool  seven  cents,  and  sold  at  that  to  re- 
imburse tea  bills  coming  from  India  at  twenty  cents  per  lb.  Then, 
three  lbs.  of  cotton,  which  cost  eighteen  cents  on  plantation,  are  given 
for  one  lb.  of  tea,  which  could  have  been  raised  for  four  cents.  Now, 
if  that  tesk  were  raised  at  home,  so  as  to  supply  the  30,000.000  lbs. 
per  annum,  which  the  United  States  requires,  there  would  not  only 
be  a  direct  saving  of  13,600,000  upon  this  article,  but  the  diversion  of 
employment  would  add  as  much  to  the  value  of  cotton.  Not  only 
so,  but  the  80,000,000  lbs.  of  tea  which  England  now  requires,  would 
be  drawn  from  the  United  States ;  and  she  would  be  forced,  instead  of 
being  independent  in  respect  of  cotton,  to  be  still  more  dependent 
for  another  tropical  product. 

The  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  South  for  introducing  some  new 
staples,  is  involved  in  the  course  of  the  progress  of  the  Great  West. 
The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  will  become,  eventually,  the  great  seat 
of  manufacture  for  the  world  ;  and  the  states  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
must  produce  articles  so  similar  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  states,  that 
the  actual  interchange  of  commodities  must  yearly  become  less.  The 
tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  which  are  now  imported  in  northern  vessels,  and 
which  find  their  way  west  in  exchange  for  farm  produce  and  raw 
materials,  may  all  be  raised  at  the  South  as  successfully  as  the  last 
named,  sugar ;  and  while  the  course  of  western  industry  will  gradually 
separate  the  East  and  West,  both  will  be  bound  in  stronger  ties  and 
more  absolute  dependence  to  the  South.  If  to  the  cotton,  rice  and 
tobacco,  which  England  and  western  Europe  now  draw  from  the 
South,  the  great  items  of  tea  and  indigo  are  added,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  serious  obstacle  in  the  way,  while  profit  lures  to  the  enter- 
prise— then,  indeed,  will  the  era  of  southern  prosperity  have  dawned, 
and  oscillations  upon  any  branch  of  culture  may  always  be  made 
to  relieve  any  over-production  of  the  others.  The  cultivation  of 
sugar  16  a  remarkable  evidence  of  what  may  be  done.  Pennsylvania 
boasts  that  in  twenty-five  years  her  coal  production  from  nothing  rose 
to  (15,000,000  per  annum  ;  but  the  sugar  production  of  Louisiana 
has  exceeded  it  in  less  time. 

While  oommending  the  work  of  Mr.  Bonynge  to  our  readers,  we 
would  remark,  that  that  gentleman  has  undertaken  to  supply  the 
genuine  tea  plants  and  tl^  other  plants  which  he  seeks  to  introduce, 
to  order ;  and  quite  a  number  of  South  Carolma  gentlemen  have 
entered  into  it  with  spirit. 
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ART.  V -EXCESSIVE  SIAVE.POPULATION.HPHE  REMEDY. 

What  shall  we  do  to  remedy  the  evils  of  an  excessive  slave  popu' 
lation,  is  the  question  that  we  propose  now  to  consider.  The  number 
of  slaves  in  the  United  States  was  697,897,  in  1790,  and  in  1850  it 
was  3,179,589,  showing  an  increase  of  2,481,692  since  1790.  From 
1830  to  1840  the  annual  increase  of  slaves  was  47,831,  and  from 
1840  to  1850  it  was  69,223,  and  from  1850  to  1860  it  will  probably 
be  as  much  as  80,000.  The  number  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  in 
1820,  was  1,538,128,  which  is  about  half  the  amount  of  the  present 
slave  population.  It  thus  appears,  that  the  slave  population  of  this 
country  has  been  doubled  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  increase 
of  slaves  within  the  last  ten  years  was  692,234,  and  it  is  probable  the 
increase  will  be  800,000  during  the  next  ten  years.  In  1860,  the 
slaves  will  be  about  4,000,000,  ^At  the  end  t)f  the  next  thirty  years 
it  will  be  about  six  millions  and  a  half,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  century  it  will  not  fall  far  short  of  thirteen  millions.  This  is 
a  state  of  things  which  must  inevitably  come,  unless  there  should  be 
some  unforeseen  and  unexpected  occurrences  to  prevent  it.  It  may 
be  a  remote,  but  it  is  a  sure  result.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  we  are 
led  to  inquire,  with  a  feeling  of  deep  interest,  what  is  to  become  of 
this  rapidly  increasing  population  ?  Can  they  be  profitably  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  will  we  have  a  sufficiency  of  land  for  them  to  cul- 
tivate 1  Some  may  hope  that  we  will  find  an  outlet  for  our  slaves  in 
territories  now  unoccupied  by  slaves,  and  where  there  are  but  few 
inhabitants.  It  has  been  a  favorite  idea  with  some  of  our  statesmen 
to  acquire  territory  in  which  our  slave  institutions  will  exist,  and 
thus  preserve  us  from  the  dangers  of  a  redundant  slave  population. 
Whatever  hope  may  have  once  been  entertained  that  this  was  a 
feasible  scheme,  has,  we  think,  been  dissipated  by  the  occurrences  of 
the  past  four  years..  We  should  look  at  things  as  they  really  exist, 
and  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  deluded  with  false  hopes  which  are 
never  to  be  realized.  We  must  be  aware  of  the  approach  of  danger 
before  we  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  guard  against  it.  We 
must  in  all  candor  say,  that  we  think  the  limits  of  slave  territory  are 
fixed.  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  are,  we  think,  already 
closed  against  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  any  other  territories 
which  we  may  acquire  will  share  the  same  fate.  The  South  has  been 
excluded  from  an  equal  participation  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  territo- 
ries recently  obtained  from  the  Mexican  Republic,  whether  properly 
or  improperly,  justly  or  unjustly,  constitutionally  or  unconstitu- 
tionally, it  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  inquire.  We  only  wish  to  deal 
with  facts  as  they  exist,  without  undertaking  to  determine  how  this 
state  of  things  was  brought  about,  and  who  are  responsible.  That  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  northern  people  to  favor  the  extension  of  slavery, 
we  entertain  not  a  doubt ;  and  in  attempting  to  confine  it  within  its 
present  limits,  they  are  aiming  a  fatal  blow  at  their  own  prosperity, 
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if  the  southern  people  will  now  adopt  that  line  of  policy  whieh  their 
duties  and  their  interests  alike  demand.    The  introduction  of  slavery 
into  territories  where  it  now  does  not  exist,  would  benefit  the  Nortii 
by  furnishing  a  greater  quantity  of  those  raw  materials  which  the 
North  so  much  needs  for  manufacturing  purposes,  by  opening  new 
markets  for  the  sale  of  northern  fabrics,  and  by  enlarging  the  com- 
merce of  the  northern  ship  owners.     If,  however,  slavery  is  confined 
within  its  present  limits,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves 
will  compel  the  southern  people  to  employ  their  slaves  in  the  manu- 
fiKsture  of  such  articles  as  are  now  made  almost  exclusively  in  the 
northern  states.    In  this  wav  the  slave  labor  of  the  South  will,  insteadl 
of  contributing  to  the  wealth  of  the  North,  as  it  has  heretofore  done, 
become  the  successful  competitor  of  northern  white  labor  in  those  de-  \ 
partments  of  industry  of  which  the  North  has  in  times  past  enjoyed ! 
a  monopoly.      We  will  be  compelled  to  use  the  surplus  black  popu-  i 
lation,  which  is  likely  to  accumulate  upon  our  hands,  in  cotton  and 
woolen  fiustories,  in  iron  furnaces,  and  in  all  those  pursuits  which  now 
furnish  employment  to  so  lai^e  a  portion  of  the  northern  people.  \ 
Although  at  this  time  the  white  labor  of  the  North  ma^  be  somewhat 
cheaper  for  manufacturing  purposes  than'  slave  Tabbf,  on  "accent  "^f 
the  comparative  scarcity  of  slave  labor  and  the  value  of  the'sgrTcuP* 
tuml  products  chiefly  raised  by  it,  yet,  when  the  number  of  slaves  is 
doubled  or  trebled,  and  they  are  confined  within  their  present  limits, 
the  real  or  fancied  advantages  which  the  North  enjoys  from  cheap 
labor  will  no  longer  exist.     When  this  takes  place,  the  southern 
people  wiU  be  forced  to  resort  to  employments  tor  ttl6lr,BlftVes' other 
than  those  in  wht^h  they"  are  how  engaged,  which  are  mostly  agricul- 
tural.'   Not  only  will  a  large  portion  of  the  cotton  raised  in  the  South 
be  'manu&ctured  in  the  South,  but  many  of  those  extensive  establish- 
ments of  mechanical  industry  at  the  North,  which  depend  upon  the 
South  for  their  patronage,  yea,  for  their  very  existence,  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  South,  and  we  will  not  then  be  dependent  on  the  North 
for  the  articles  of  clothing  we  and  our  slaves  use.     If  we  knew  the 
amount  of  money  annually  taken  from  us  to  purchase  articles  of  ne- 
gro clothing,  including  hats,  boots,  shoes,  blankets,  &c.,  we  would  be 
startled.     Why  is  this,  and  how  long  will  it  continue  1    If  the  people 
of  the  North  are  not  willing  for  us  to  take  our  slaves  to  the  new  ter- 
ritories, we  must,  in  self-defence,  bring  the  slave  labor  of  the  South 
into  competition  with  the  free  white  labor  of  the  North.    What 
is  to  be  the  result  when  the  northern  people  lose  their  southern 
trade,    when  they    find  the    manufacture   of  cotton   and  woolen 
fabrics  transferred  to   the  South,  and    all  their   mechanics,   who 
obtain  a  livelihood  by  making  articles  for  the  southern  market, 
thrown    out  of  employment,  we  do  not  pretend    to  conjecture; 
but  be  it  what  it  may,  it  will  be  the  fruit  of  northern  opposition  to 
the  institution  of  slavery  and  to  its  extension.     Will  we  be  able,  it 
may  be  asked,  to  find  a  market  for  our  fabrics,  if  we  manufacture  all 
or  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cotton  raised  in  the  southern  states  ? 
Host  assuredly  we  can.     We  will  have  for  our  market-place  the 
whole  habitable  globe,  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth  will  be  our 
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costoxners.  We  oan  give  our  manufaotures  in  exchange  for  the  teas 
and  silks  of  Asia,  the  sugar  and  oofiee  of  the  West  Indies,  the  palm 
oil,  dye  stuffs,  ivory  and  gold  of  Africa  ;  and,  in  a  word,  for  any 
thing  which  any  other  people  have  to  sell,  because  cotton,  on  ao» 
count  of  iU»  cheapness,  its  durability,  and  its  comfort,  is  destined  to 
be  the  clothing  for  mankind.  We  have  now  seen  that  the  South  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  North  for  anything,  except  so  &r  as  she 
chooses  to  make  herself  so ;  and  that  the  North  is  dependent  upon  the 
South  for  her  existence,  as  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  people. 
Ought  not  this  to  teach  the  North  to  beware  lest  she  carry  her  ag« 
gressions  to  that  point,  where  resistance  will  become  the  first  and 
highest  duty  of  the  South  1  One  of  the  most  ji>bvious  remediea 
against  an  excessive  slave  ^(^ulationj  19  to  employ.  A.  oonaiderable 
portion  of  that"^nd  of  labor  in  the  construction  of  plank  roads, 
turnpike  roads^and  fail-roads  in  ^he  southerii  states.  JLet  us  suppose 
that  on&TburtIi  of  the  labor  now  engaged  in  raising  cotton  slioula  be 
thus  d]rected_.^  the  amount  of  the  cotton  crop  wouU  be'dTminrshed 
one-fourtE,  and  the  increased  price  consequent  thereon  would  make 
up  for  the  diminished  quantity,  and  would  enable  the  cotton  growers 
to  realize  as  much  monev,  as  if  the  one-fourth  of  the  labor  had  not 
been  turned  into  other  cnannels.  Suppose  again,  that  another  fourth 
should  be  employed  in  factories  of  dmerent  kinds  ;  Chtff  woaM*  ( 
a  further  dimtnution  in  HiS  ^tiahTity  raised,  and  a  corresc 


crease  in  the  price.  Should  the  cotton  crop  of  the  TTnitea  States  be 
reduced  to  1,500,000  bales  per  annum,  of  which  one-third  would  be 
ooDstimed  in  the  aouthem  states,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  afhtal  eflhct  it 
would  have  upon  the  manufacturers  of  the  northern  states  and  of 
Europe.  The  result  would  be  their  utter  prostration.  We  have 
supposed  this,  which  may  seem  an  extreme  case,  to  show  that  the 
northern  states,  and  Europe  also,  are  in  the  power  of  the  cotton 
growers  of  the  South.  A  withdrawal  of  the  cotton  of  the'  United 
States  from  England,  would  produce  an  instant  and  terrible  revolu- 
tign  in  that  island ;  and  to  cut  off  from  the  northern  states  of  this  con- 
federacy their  southern  trade,  would  destroy  their  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  cause  a  failure  of  their  banks,  and  bring  about  a 
financial  crisis  such  as  they  have  never  experienced,  and  of  which 
their  imagination  can  scarcely  conceive.  The  amount  of  cotton  con- 
sumed  in  the  northern  states  during  the  last  five  years,  has  been 
2,360,645  bales,  or  an  average  per  annum  of  473,031  bales.  The 
value  of  the  cotton  consumed  during  the  last  five  years  in  the 
northern  states  has  been  $88,637,049,  or  an  average  of  $17,727,409 
per  annum.  The  profits  arising  from  the  manufacture  of  this  cotton, 
and  selling  it  to  the  northern  people,  amounted  to  perhaps  double  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material,  whilst  it  furnished  employment  to  thousands 
of  operatives,  and  secured  to  the  northern  fiirmer  a  market  for  hia 
produce.  Surely,  then,  the  North  can  have  nothing  to  hope  from  a  dia* 
ruption  of  this  confederacy,  which  many  of  its  people  seem  to  be  striving 
so  hard  to  bring  about.  The  remedies  then  which  we  propose^to  pre- 
vent the  evils  of  a  redundant  slave  population,  are,  M«  employment  of 
9lave  labor  in  ike  coiuUruciUmo/  nul-roadi  throttfio^U  &e  eoutkem 
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tflitef,  and  the  ute^  negroes  in  our  factories  (ind  in  our  foorkshops.* » 
In  this  way  wecan  5iiila  all  tbe  ImportahTrbaiSs  in  £he  southern  'states  \ 
without  taking  anything  of  consequence  from  the  available  means  of 
our  people,  and  we  can  obtain  those  articles  of  taste  and  elegance, 
which  we  now  rely  upon  the  North  to  furnish  us,  made  at  our  own  / 
doors.  We  must  bring  slave  labor  directly  in  competition  with  ' 
northern  labor.  We  must  continue  to  seek  out  and  find  new  fields  / 
for  slave  labor,  whenever  it  ceases  to  be  profitable  in  agriculture. ; 
These  are  the  measures  which  we  are  bound  by  the  highest  obligations  / 
to  adopt,  to  ward  off  the  alarming  evils  of  a  rapidly  and  fearfully  \ 
iQcrea«ng  slave  population,  confined  as  we  think  it  will  be  within  its  j 
present  limits,  unless  there  is  a  great  change  in  the  political  condition  • 
of  the  country.  *^^ 
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FifeOM  year  to  year,  almost  without  exception,  the  reports  of  a  short  crop  are  cireolaled 
everywhere  on  this  side  of  tbe  Atlantic ;  and  on  the  other  side,  with  the  same  regularity, 
are  heard  the  tales  of  ruinous  prices  of  goods,  and  of  bankrupt  brokers  and  manufacturers. 
These  rumors  are  not,  however,  peculiar  to  tbe  dealers  in  cotton.  They  are  common  to 
all  the  pursuiu  of  basiness  where  the  supply  and  demand  are  irregular  and  uncertain. 
Tbe  bulls  and  bears  in  Wail-sireet  are  engaged  in  the  same  efforts  as  the  cotton  sellers  of 
New-Orieans  and  the  buyers  of  Manchester.  The  trade  in  flour,  tobacco,  and  coffee,  as 
well  as  in  wines,  spices  and  fruits,  is  subject  to  the  same  false  reports.  They  are  found 
everywhere ;  they  are  unavoidable,  and  they  cannot  be  prevented. 

These  reports  sometimes  imply  fraud  and  falsehood— ^ut  often  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
a  country  like  ours,  where  cotton  is  cultivated  in  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  tbe 
drought  which  is  so  disastrous  to  one  is  often  a  blessing  to  another.  The  frost,  tbe  worm, 
the  rust  and  the  floods,  are  seldom  universal  Partial  showers  may  relieve  the  general 
absence  of  rain.  The  wet  bottoms  do  not  require  tbe  same  seasons  as  the  thirsty  uplands. 
The  early  erops  do  not  demand  the  same  supply  of  rain  and  sunshine  as  the  late  plantings. 
While  thus  from  numerous  localities  the  rumors  of  ruin  and  destruction  may  be  true,  they 
may  not  be  general  or  universuL  Those  who  meet  with  calamines  make  the  loudest 
Bsne,  for  it  affecto  them  deeply.  Those  who  do  not  suffer  say  but  little,  for  tliey  obtain 
eolv  their  wishes  or  expectations,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  call  particular  attention  to 
their  condition.  The  losses  affect  not  only  the  planter,  but  the  factor,  the  merchant,  and 
others,  and  thus  many  join  in  the  cry  of  disasters.  The  good  fortune  of  others  has  no  one 
to  herald  it,  because  few  have  any  particular  interest  in  the  result. 

But  thoush  these  false  reporu  may  always  be  expected,  and  do  not  of  themselves  imply 
frand  and  deception,  they  do  nothing  but  harm  to  all  concerned.    Sometimes  they  appear 

*  These  positions  have  frequently  keen  insisted  upon  by  ouraelves.— [Ed. 

t  The  int  of  the  present  series  of  reviews  of  the  cotton  trade  eoDtributed  to  the  pages  of  the 
Msfchaota'  Ms|nixine,by  Professor  C.  F.  HeCsy,  of  tbe  Universitv  ofGeorfia,  was  published  in 
the  Dumber  fur  December,  1843,  (vol.  ix.,  pageti  516—583,)  and  has  been  continned  anaasUy,  from 
chat  time  to  tbe  present.  For  convenience,  ■«  matter  of  reference,  we  five  the  number,  volum-| 
fte .  of  each  article  in  the  order  la  which  they  may  be  found  by  those  whohsve  the  numbers  or 
troiamasof  this  msgsxiue  from  this  time,  (1843.)  at  follows :  See  No.  for  December,  1844,  voL  xl., 
paces  517>-SQ9 ;  December,  1845.  vol.  xilt.,  pafes  507—512 ;  December,  1840,  vol.  xv.,  paxes  531 
-.539 '>  December,  1847,  vol.  xvii,  pages  5S9--5M;  December.  1848,  voL  xix.,  psges  584—600; 
December,  1849,  vol.  xxi.,  pages  595—601 ;  and  December,  1850,  vol.  xxiii.,  pages  594—604.  In 
Ike  lant  article  referred  to  above,  the  wriier,  instead  of  his  ususl  anoual  review  of  the  cotton 
Irsde  for  a  sinclo  year,  extends  the  examination  back  to  a  longer  period,  and  gives  sutittieal 
ISUes  of  the  pfoduetion,  consumption,  and  prices  of  cotton  for  each  year  from  1840  to  185<^  and 
the  more  inporuiit  statistics  of  the  trade,  as  far  back  as  1835.— Eo.  Msa.  Mao.  (We  have,  for 
Ike  last  three  or  four  years,  copied  these  valuable  papon  for  the  beaeit  of  oar  resders,  wklch 
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9  belp  tha  plantar,  bat  this  i*  fall/  balanced  at  another  time  1 
ain.    As  toe  profit  and  loss  are  tfaas  sure  at  last  to  be  fairljr 


bT  a  loss  eqaal  to  his  fbrmer 

_ —    . -^  balanced,  the  unnecessarj 

flactoations  in  price  caused  bj  these  false  reports  are  s,  senoas  and  important  injoiy  to 
both  parties.  It  woold  be  a  great  advanUge  to  all,  if  greater  steadiness  coald  be  given  to 
prices.  When  the  planter  makes  his  purchases  and  expenditares,  expecting  to  receive 
fifteen  cenu  for  his  cotton,  and  sells  at  last  for  nine,  the  loss  and  inconvenience  ate  mater 
than  the  cain  and  gratification  that  attend  an  advance  from  nine  to  fifteen.  So  it  is  wiih 
the  naanafoctnrer.  If  he  contracts  to  deliver  his  cloth  or  his  yam,  when  cotton  is  low,  a  rise 
in  the  raw  material  forces  him  to  ruinous  sacrifices,  perhaps  to  pay  extraordinary  interest 
to  the  money  lender,  or  dose  his  business  in  bankruptcy.  Goods  will  not  rise  immediately 
with  an  advance  is  cotton.  They  fall  sooner  with  a  aecune  than  the^  rise  with  an  advance. 
The  loss  is  thus  more  than  the  rain.  As  greater  regularity  and  uniformity  would  be  pro- 
moted by  correct  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  crops  and  markets,  the  troth,  die  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  bat  the  truth,  would  be  oC  advantage  to  all. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  among  the  planters  and  factors  of  the  South,  that  a  short  crop  not 
only  brings  a  higher  price,  but  actually  produces  a  larger  amount  of  money  riian  a  large 
or  an  average  crop.  It  woold  be  strange  if  this  were  true.  Fine  seasons,  instead  of  being 
the  kind  gifts  of  a  bountiful  providence,  would  then  be  an  injury  and  a  curse.  The  destructive 
drought  and  early  frosts  would  be  a  positive  advantage  to  the  agriculturist.  The  planter 
would  be  acting  wisely  for  his  own  interests  if  he  should  destroy  a  large  portion  of  what 
he  had  produced.  These  seem  like  strange  propositions,  and  at  first  sight,  are  very  im- 
probable.   Let  us  examine  them  by  the  hbtorv  or  prices  for  twenty-five  vears  past. 

The  receipts  for  our  cotton  are  constantly  cnangiuff :  they  rise  and  fall  like  a  wave  of 
tlie  sea.  At  times  they  go  up  for  several  years,  ana  then  decline  suddenly.  At  other 
times  the  rise  is  rapid  and  the  fall  gradual.  In  twenty-five  years  the  value  of  our  cotton 
exports,  according  to  the  official  reporu  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  six  times 
reached  the  highest  point,  and  five  times  the  lowest.  Of  these  six  years  of  large  receipts, 
three  of  them  were  large  crops,  two  an  average,  and  one  smalL  Of  the  five  years  of  smsU 
receipts,  four  of  them  were  small  crops,  and  one  an  average.  In  these  eleven  years,  the 
rule  therefore  was  true  but  once. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  rule  deserves  a  fuller  examination.  We  have  supposed  above 
that  the  crop  and  its  proceeds  were  large  when  they  exceeded  the  amounts  of  die  ^ear 
before  and  tne  year  after,  and  small  when  they  were  less  than  both.  It  would  be  fairer, 
perhaps,  to  take  the  average  of  every  five  years,  both  of  the  crop  and  of  the  money  it  was 
sold  for,  and  to  call  that  an  average  crop  which  was  near — say  within  5  per  cent,  of  this 
average.  Thus,  for  the  year  1847  the  number  of  bales  delivered  at  tne  seaports  was 
1 ,779,000 ;  the  average  of  1845,  '46,  -47,  '48,  and  '49  was  8,270,000  bales,  so  that  the  receipts 
were  less  than  the  averaae  of  47 1 ,000  bales,  or  SI  per  cent,  below.  This  woold,  therefore, 
be  regrarded  as  a  very  snort  crop,  because  more  than  6  per  cent,  from  the  average.  So 
with  the  amounts  for  which  the  cotton  was  sold.  In  1848  the  value  of  our  cotton  exports 
was  <02.OOO,OOO.  For  1846,  '47, 48,  '49,  and  '50,  the  average  of  the  values  was  957,300,000. 
The  real  receipts  were,  dierefore,  large,  being  $4,700,000,  or  8  per  cent  aboTe  the 
average  of  the  nve  years  of  which  1848  was  the  middle  one. 

If,  now,  we  compare  the  rule  with  the  faeu  of  the  last  twen^-five  years,  the  crops  were 
large,  according  to  this  definidon,  in  1827,  '30,  '31,  '40,  '43,  '45,  48.  and  49,  and  short  in 
1828,  '32,  '37,  '41,  '42,  '47,  and  '50.  Of  these  fifleen  years  no  short  crop  brouffht  a  lam 
▼aloe,  and  ooJy  one  large  one — ^that  of  1831—  brought  a  smsU  value.  Irwe haa  taken  the 
exports  in  pounds  instead  of  the  crop  in  bales,  there  would  not  have  been  a  single  year 
that  the  rule  would  have  been  found  true ;  so  that  the  only  case  where  the  rule  appears 
to  hold,  in  the  twenty-five  vears,  occurred  when  a  large  crop  brought  a  small  price  becauae 
a  great  deal  of  it  was  retained  at  home  and  unsold.  In  table  I.,  at  die  end  of  this  ardcle, 
may  be  seen  all  the  crops,  values,  and  exports  for  the  twenty-five  years,  with  the  average 
for  each,  and  every  one  may  examine  the  facts  for  himseld  In  1827  the  exports  were  5 
per  cent,  above  the  average,  and  the  money  received  for  them  39  per  cent,  above.  In 
1828  the  exports  were  15  per  cent  below,  and  the  value  17  per  cent  below.  In  1829  the 
crop  was  an  average  one,  and  so  was  the  cash  received  for  it.  In  1830  both  were  large, 
and  in  1831  both  were  small.  For  the  six  years,  from  1832  to  1837,  the  exports  were  about 
an  average,  but  the  values  were  sometimes  large  and  sometimes  small.  In  1838  and  1839 
the  amount  exported  was  first  large  and  then  small,  and  both  years  brought  average 
values.  In  1840  it  was  large,  and  the  money  was  large.  In  1841  and  1842  we  had  two 
very  short  crops  sooceeding  each  other,  yet  the  sales  of  the  second  year  were  12  per  cent 
lower  than  the  average,  in  1843  the  exports  were  large,  and  the  proceeds  were  within 
the  average  limit  From  1844  to  1851  we  have  had  three  large  crops — 1845,  '48,  and  '49 
— and  each  of  them  brought  aTcrage  values.  In  the  same  time  we  had  three  short  crops 
— 1846,  '47.  and  '50 ;  the  first  broueht  a  small  retum--the  other  two  were  abai|f  the  average. 
And  thus,  tor  every  year  in  die  wnole  twenty-five,  the  rule  entirely  f^ls,  and  cannot  there- 
lore  be  regarded  as  true. 

No  doobt  it  sometimes  bappena  that  a  small  crop  brings  more  money  dian  a  large  ooei^ 
Thus,  in  1847,  1,779,000  bales  brought  more  money  than  2.395,000  bales  in  1845.  But 
neidier  year  bionght  large  retonis^-boih  were  an  avenge.    The  large  cro|>  of  1848 
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jbnwgkt  auire  mwny  than  either ;  ud  the  very  large  one  of  1649,  although  it  auceeeded  a 
large  crop,  brought  still  more.  The  small  exports  of  1850  were  sold  for  a  large  amoaot, 
hut  the  mooej  receired  will  not  exceed  the  average  sales  for  1849, 1850,  and  1851. 

If  it  be,  then,  Crae  that  short  erops  are  an  iojuiv  to  the  planter  on  account  of  the  dt< 
minisbed  amount  of  money  he  receives  for  them,  there  are  other  reasons  which  render  the 
eahunitjT  still  greater.  They  stimulate  prices  to  such  a  high  limit  that  they  encourage  the 
production  of  cotton  in  India  and  other  places,  and  thus  endanger  the  monopoly  which  we 
now  poeaess  of  the  European  market  They  discourage  the  use  of  cotton  \u  the  place  of 
hemp,  flax,  wool,  and  sUk,  and  thus  pat  down  still  further  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
when  favorable  seasons  have  enlarged  the  supplies.  They  raise  the  price  of  many  articles 
that  planters  are  compelled  to  buy,  and  thus  lessen  the  net  amount  of  his  income.  They 
increase  the  price  of  ^1  kinds  of  property,  so  that  the  gains  of  tlie  planter  with  high  prices, 
when  invested  in  anything  but  money,  seldom  obtain  a  larger  amount  than  with  low  or 
inordinate  prices.  They  disturb  the  regular  operation  of  business,  lempt  the  producer  to 
increase  his  expenditures,  to  contract  debts,  to  purchase  land  and  negroes  on  credit,  and 
when  the  decline  comes,  as  it  is  sure  to  do,  he  is  forced  to  pay  for  property  purchased  at 
high  prices,  with  the  sales  of  his  crop  at  low  prices.  They  lead  to  tlie  neglect  of  other 
Moducts,  ao  that  hay  ia  carried  from  Massachusetts,  floar  from  New- York,  com  from 
Baltimore,  bacon  from  Cincinnati,  not  only  to  the  seaports  of  tlie  South,  but  far  into  the 
interior;  atid  when  cotton  falls,  the  planter  cannot  begin  at  once  to  supply  all  his  own  wants, 
because  he  is  outof  stock  from  which  to  raise  his  hogs,  horses,  or  mules,  and  some  time  must 
elaose  before  he  can  obtain  them. 

These,  and  many  other  evils  that  might  be  mentbned,  show  that  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
dnc^r  is  not  diverse  and  opposite  to  that  of  tlie  consumer — that  the  blast  and  mildew,  the 
drought  and  the  flood,  the  caterpillar  and  the  boll  worm,  which  reduce  the  supply  an^ 
raise  the  price  to  the  manufacturer^  are  also  an  injury  to  the  planter — that  favorable  seasons 
~-^  proper  succession  of  rain  and  sunshine,  are  twice-told  blessings,  both  to  him  that  buya, 
and  to  him  that  sella. 

While  thus  short  crops  are  the  source  of  serious  evils  to  the  planter,  over-production 
and  ruinously  low  prices  are  a  still  greater  injury.  How  can  these  be  prevented  7  Not 
by  the  combination  of  half  a  million  of  planters  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country ; 
not  by  scale  conventions  and  paper  resolutions;  not  by  monster  schemes  of  monop'^ly  and 
governmental  interference ;  not  by  banks  or  corporations,  or  factors  or  brokers  forestalling 
Uie  markets  of  New-Orleans,  New.York,  and  Liverpool ;  not  by  false  rumors — ^by  retaining 
the  crop  of  the  country  till  the  season  is  far  advanced^y  publishing  in  the  newspapers 
every  disaster  from  frost  or  flood,  and  withholding  the  reports  of  abundance  and  plenty. 
These  plans  are  all  either  useless  or  injurious.  Free  trade,  unshackled  industry,  is  the 
motto  of  the  South,  not  only  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  but  in  agriculture.  Capital 
is  best  employed  when  let  alone.  The  keeo-sightedness  of  self-interest  will  discern  the 
proper  remedy  for  over-production,  and  no  one  need  be  concerned  lest  trade  should  not 
regulate  itself  better  than  he  would  do  it,  if  he  had  full  power  to  manage  and  control  it 
Gold  ia  wiser  than  man,  and  the  laws  he  has  ixnjposed  require  no  aid  from  us  to  adjust  and 
adapt  them  to  the  circumstances  around  us.  The  proper  course  for  the  planter,  aud  the 
one  he  is  sure  to  pursue,  is  to  make  as  much  cotton  as  he  can,  while  the  price  is  fair  and 
lemunerative.  As  soon  as  it  falls  below  ihia,  he  should  apply  both  his  capital  and  labor 
to  other  pursuits.  By  the  home  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  paper,  iron,  and  machinery  ; 
by  producing  at  the  South  his  flour,  com,  bacon,  mulest  and  norses ;  by  the  increased 
pUoiing  of  the  sugar-cane  and  tobacco ;  by  the  inti eduction  of  new  aericuuural  prod  ucts; 
by  devoting  his  capital  to  the  construction  of  railways  and  plank-roads ;  by  building  ships 
and  steamers  to  carry  on  our  own  trade  with  the  North  and  with  JQurope ;  by  importing 
directly  from  abroad  our  foreign  supplies,  and  by  sending  our  cotton  directly  to  European 
ports,  without  the  tran-shipment  at  New  York:  by  these,  and  many  other  means,  his 
capital  and  labor  can  be  diversified  and  rendered  profitable,  when  the  price  of  cotton  will 
no  longer  bring  fair  returns.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  intelligent  and  pubiic<spirited  men  of 
iStut  Sooth  not  to  attempt  to  reverse  the  laws  of  trade  by  forcing  op  prices  to  some  arbitrary 
level  at  which  the  planter  can  afford  to  produce  cotton,  but  to  seek  out  new  modes  of 
profitable  investment ;  to  undertake  new  schemes,  not  yet  tried  and  proved,  which  promiae 
mir  profits  to  capital ;  to  encourage  by  words  and  actions,  by  legislative  enactments,  by 
poblic  and  private  commendation,  every  new  enterprise  calculated  to  diversify  our 
labor,  develop  our  resources,  and  divert  capital  and  labor  from  our  great  staple. 

The  prospecU  of  the  planter  for  the  present  year  are  by  no  means  gloomv.  Though 
aot  BO  bright  as  last  season,  they  are  still  cheering  and  encouraging.  Prices  nave  fallen 
below  their  avez«se  rate ;  hot  with  our  present  moderate  crop,  with  low  stocks  in  Europe 
and  America,  vrith  food  cheap,  money  abundant,  and  labor  well  employed,  a  low  range 
cannot  be  maintained.  From  1B40  to  1651  there  have  been  exported  7,763,000,000  Iba. 
of  cotton,  (Table  I,)  and  the  value  of  this  has  been  $617,300,000.  If  to  these  we  add, 
as  an  estimate  for  the  past  year,  an  export  of  800^)00,000  lbs.,  at  a  value  of  $88,000,000, 
we  shnll  have  8,^3,000,000  lbs.,  and  $705,000,000,  which  givea  an  average  of  about  0^ 
eeata  a  popnd. 

The  frkfe  in  CMvl^ttoo  for  (ood  jaiddling.ia  <}yoted,  October  83d,  at  71  to  7{ ;  bnt«o 
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low  a  rate  cannot  be  maiotaioed— with  tlie  present  proapect  of  the  rapply  and  th* 
demand. 

In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  the  severe  and  long-continued  dronght  has  cat  short  the 
crop  very  considerably.  The  rich  bottom  lands  have  not  indeed  suffered.  On  many 
,  planutions  partial  showers  have  relieved  the  general  want  of  rain.  The  planting  has 
been  large ;  a  great  many  new  hands  have  been  employed  on  the  crop ;  bat  these  favor* 
able  circamstances  will  not  make  up  for  the  damage  oy  the  drought  in  Jane  and  July,  by 
the  severe  storm  on  the  24ih  of  August,  and  by  the  frost  on  the  23d  of  October.  The 
receipts,  however,  at  Charleston  and  Savannah,  will  not  be  mach  diminished,  as  the  de- 
6ciency  will  be  msde  ap  in  part  by  the  extension  of  the  Georgia  rail-roads  farther  to- 
wards the  ffulf.    The  decline  will  not  be.  probably,  far  from  10  per  cent 

From  Florida  a  slight  falling  off  may  be  expected.  The  promise  of  die  crop  was  ver^ 
good  up  to  the  time  of  the  storm ;  but  the  injury  caused  by  it  was  rery  serious.  The 
early  frost  was  slso  injurious ;  but  these  causes  will  both  be  balanced  b^  the  increased 
planting.  A  slight  decline  is  anticipated  in  the  .receipts,  because  of  the  diversion 
of  10,000  or  15,000  bales  to  Macon  ana  Savannah,  by  the  opening  of  the  South- Weaten 
Bail-road. 

From  Alabama  the  promise  is  much  better  than  last  year.  The  dronght  was  not  ao 
severe  as  in  Georgia,  and  the  falling  off  of  the  forms,  when  the  late  rains  set  in,  was  not 
so  extensive.  They  have  had  no  worm,  no  floods,  no  rust.  Last  year  was  disastrous ; 
and  if  the  new  crop  may  be  compared  with  that,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  may  be 
looked  fur. 

At  New-Orleans  the  receipts  will  increase  very  largely.  Already  70,000  bales  more 
have  been  received  there  than  at  tlie  same  dates  last  season.  From  every  part  of  the 
immense  region  that  sends  its  productions  to  that  port,  the  promise  of  the  crop  is  much 
better  than  last  year.  In  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  the  worm  has  done  no  damage.  On 
Red  River  they  have  escaped  the  floods  which  did  so  much  harm  in  1849  and  in  1650. 
The  early  frost  in  Tennessee,  near  the  close  of  September,  did  not  do  as  much  harm  aa 
the  frost  on  the  6th  of  October  last  season.  The  slight  drought,  which  pervaded  the 
entire  region,  is  the  only  drawback  to  a  large  and  full  crop.  The  receipts  at  New-Or- 
leans,  instead  of  ranging  near  those  of  the  last  two  years,  will  probably  rome  up  as  high 
as  those  of  1848  and  1849.  The  average  of  these  two  years  may  be  taken  as  the  prob- 
able retreipu  of  1852.  From  Texas  an  increase  may  also  be  expected.  If  we  combine 
these  results,  (Table  II,)  the  whole  crop  for  1852  may  be  estimated  at  2,550,000  bales. 

The  imports  from  the  East  Indies  will  be  much  less  than  for  the  Isst  two  ^eara. 
These  are  so  much  aflecied  by  Uie  price  at  Liverpool,  that  we  may  be  aure  a  decline  in 
the  shipments  will  follow  a  decline  in  the  prices.  The  actual  production  in  India  is  veiy 
large,  compared  with  the  exports  *,  and  when  the  price  in  England  vnll  pay  the  inland 
transportation  to  the  seaport  and  the  long  voyage  round  the  Cape,  a  large  amount  ia 
easily  spared  for  export.  The  high  prices  in  1850  raised  the  English  imports  from  the 
East  Indies  up  to  308.000  bales,  against  182,000  in  1849,  and  228,000  in  1848.  The 
present  year  of  high  prices  witnesses  the  same  increase.  The  Liverpool  receipts  on  the 
3d  of  October  were  164,000  bales  against  128,000  bales  at  the  same  time  in  1850.  For 
the  whole  year  thcv  will  reach  350,000  bales  for  the  United  Kingdom.  For  1852  the  de- 
cline  will  be  large,  oat  the  imports  will  not  probably  fall  back  at  once  to  the  figurea  be- 
fore 1850.    They  may  be  safelv  estimated  at  250,000  bales,  (Table  III.) 

The  receipts  from  Brazil,  Egypt,  and  other  places,  are  small,  and  nearly  stationary. 
For  the  last  eleven  years,  the  lowest  rates  were  135,000  bales  in  1847,  and  the  hiebest, 
257,000  bales  in  1850.  The  imports  into  Liverpool  have  declined  from  205,000  b^es  in 
1850,  to  138.000  balea  in  1851.  The  average  for  Great  Britain  for  the  last  five  years, 
from  1847  to  1851,  has  been  192,000  bales ;  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  prooable 
amount  for  1 852.  (Table  IV .1 

If  the  estimated  receipu  from  all  these  sonrcea  be  combined,  the  resolt  for  1852  will 
be  a  probable  supply  of  3,000,000  bales.  (Table  V.) 

The  consumptiou  of  cotton  during  the  present  year  has  been  seriously  afi*ected  by  the 
hiffh  prices.  The  American  manufacturers  have  closed  their  mills  to  a  very  lai^e  extent. 
The  same  check  has  been  felt  in  France.  On  the  rest  of  the  continent  the  consumption 
has  not  receded.  In  England,  the  high  prices  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  reduced 
the  purchases  of  the  manufacturers,  but  since  the  decUne  inprices  these  deliveries  have 
outrun  those  of  last  year,  and  approached  those  of  1849,  (Table  VI.)  In  fact,  as  there 
was  an  error  in  the  estimated  consumption  of  1849  of  fifly  or  sixt^  thousand  bales,  and 
aa  the  reported  deliveries  have  been,  this  vear,  checked  by  quarterly  examinations  of  the 
stocks,  tlie  demand  for  the  present  year  naa  already  equaled  the  very  large  demand  of 
1849.  For  the  whole  year,  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  will  probably  reach 
1,600,000  bales,  agamst  1,515,000  in  1650,  1,590,000  in  1649,  and  1,464,000  in  1646. 
Ever^  element  of  business  favors  a  still  larger  demand  for  1858.  Peace  everywhere 
prevails ;  the  harvest  has  been  gathered  from  South  to  North,  under  favorable  auspices. 
The  price  of  wheat  is  very  low— 12  or  15  per  cent,  lower  than  last  year.  Money  ia 
abundant ;  the  currency  ia  undisturbed  ;  capital  is  profitably  employed ;  labor  is  well  re- 
warded; the  export  trade,  as  well  as  the  hmne  market,  ia  in  a  healthy  condition ;  the 
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flHanbetsnrt  are  not  OT«rttocked  with  goods ;  tbe  price  of  cotton  will  be  moderate — ^25 
or  30  percent,  lower  than  last  year.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  English  demand 
for  1852  most  exceed  that  of  any  former  year.  It  will  probably  reach  1,650,000  balea — 
it  may  be  1,700,000. 

From  France  the  prospect  is  not  so  promising.  Political  troubles  of  a  serions  charac- 
ter will  probably  accompany  the  elections  for  the  next  president.  If  the  constitution 
shall  be  reyised,  and  a  Constituent  Assembly  callc^d  for  tnat  purpose,  the  sppeal  to  first 
principles,  and  the  entire  overturning  of  all  that  ia  now  established,  will  endanger  the 
public  peace.  If  the  constitution  shall  not  be  revised,  the  re-election  of  Louis  Napoleon 
will  be  a  signal  for  revolution,  because  it  will  be  done  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  of  his 
oath  to  support  the  constitution.  If  some  new  man  is  elected,  uncertainty  and  distrust 
will  atlena  all  the  operations  of  business,  until  his  government  shall  attain  stability,  and 
secure  the  public  confidence.  We  may  not,  theiefore,  expect  a  large  consumption  for 
1853,  dthough  the  prices  of  cotton  willoe  moderate.  For  1851,  the  French  consump- 
tion of  American  cotton  will  not  vary  much  from  300.000.  We  have  exported  301,000 
balsa  from  the  1st  of  September,  1850,  to  the  1st  of  September,  1851,  and  the  stocks  in 
Havre  of  American  cotton  on  the  1st  of  October,  were  26,505  bales  against  32,274  in 
1850 — indicating  a  probable  consumption  of  307,000  bales.  This  was  a  little  higher  than 
last  year,  but  much  less  than  for  1849.  Our  exports  to  France  in  1 850  were  289,000 
bales  ;  and  a  decrease  of  stocks  to  the  amount  of  I^fOOO  bales,  showed  a  consumption  of 
300,000.  In  1849,  it  was  351,000.  In  1852,  the  discrust,  on  account  of  political  troubles, 
will  probably  neutralize  the  stimulating  influence  of  low  or  moderate  prices,  so  that  we 
may  estimate  the  probable  wants  of  France  at  300,000  bales. 

On  the  continent,  the  high  prices  of  the  last  two  years  have  prevented  any  increase  of 
the  consumption,  but  they  nave  not  reduced  it  below  the  average  of  former  years.  The 
esporu  for  1851,  from  America  and  England,  will  not  differ  much  from  550,000  bales. 
(Table  VII.) 

This  exceeds  every  former  year  except  1849,  when  the  crop  was  very  large  and  prices 
vezy  low.  For  1858,  we  ma^  confidently  expect  an  increase,  unless  political  troubles 
started  in  France,  should  excite  disturbances  and  revolutions  in  the  neignboting  sutes  on 
the  continent 

In  onr  own  country,  the  large  decline  in  the  consumption  for  1851,  is  the  most  remark- 
able and  singular  event  in  the  history  of  our  manufactures.  Hitherto,  from  year  to  yoar, 
almost  without  excepdon,  onr  progress  has  been  uniformly  onward.  High  prices  of  the 
raw  material  seem  never  to  have  affected  us.  But  for  the  past  year  our  consumption  is 
83,000  bales  below  1850,  and  114,000  below  1849.  It  is  lower  than  in  any  year  since 
1845. 

If  this  were  attributed  to  tbe  high  prices  of  last  year,  it  misht  be  hoped  that  the  de- 
cline we  have  now  experienced  would  again  start  our  mills,  and  revive  the  demand  of  our 
home  manufacturers.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the 
diminished  consumption  is  due  in  part  to  other  causes.  Among  these  the  tariff*  of  1846 
holds  a  conspicuous  place.  The  first  year  after  the  urifi*  went  into  operation,  the  high 
oriceof  fooa  in  every  part  of  Europe,  not  only  discouraged  the  foreign  manufacturer 
from  entering  into  competition  with  us,  but,  by  creating  a  demand  for  onr  breadstuff's 
abroad,  increased  our  ability  to  consume  all  kinds  of  gooda.  This  home  market  sumula- 
ted  tbe  American  manufacturer,  and  the  following  year  our  domestic  consumption  rose 
fitom  438,000  to  532,000  bales. 

In  1849,  the  production  of  foreign  looms  began  to  exclude  onr  home-made  goods  from 
the  market,  ana  the  consumption  fell  off*  14,000  bales.  The  high  prices  of  1850,  gave  an 
bcreased  advanuce  to  the  English  factories,  and  the  northern  manufacturers  bought 
31,000  balea  less  tnan  in  1849.  The  same  causes  operating  for  a  still  longer  period  in 
1851,  the  American  consumption  declined  still  farther,  till  it  had  reached  the  low  figure  of 
404,000  bales. 

Another  cause  that  has  produced  a  decided  effect  is  the  increase  of  manufactories  in 
die  Sooth  and  West  These  have  not  only  supplied  the  Southern  and  Western  demand 
for  yarn  and  the  coarser  cloths,  but  have  snipped  large  and  increasing  amounts  of  yam  to 
the  New-York  and  Philadelphia  markets.  Toe  high  prices  of  the  last  year  have  not,  to 
anv  considerable  extent,  checked  this  consumption.  The  estimate  in  the  New-  York 
Shipping  Lut,  of  a  decline  from  110.000  bales  to  75,000,  appears  to  be  entirely  too  large. 
lastnd  of  a  decline  in  Georgia  from  20,500  bales  to  13,000,  there  hss  been  probably  an 
increase,  on  account  of  the  surting  of  new  factories.  So  also  in  South  Carolina  and 
Alabama.  The  products  of  the  southern  and  western  mills  being  consumed  principally 
at  home,  where  general  prosperity  has  not  checked  the  demand,  the  sales  of  goods  nave 
not  been  materially  reduced.  The  shipments  to  the  North  have  been  almost  as  brisk  as 
erer.  The  coarse  yams  can  be  made  as  cheap  at  die  South  as  at  tlie  North,  and  the 
cost  uf  transportation  gives  the  South  the  advantase. 

These  two  reasons  will  help  to  explain  the  check  given  to  northern  consumption.  The 
Io«  or  moderate  prices  of  toe  commg  year  will  probably  set  to  work  more  or  less  of 
ihese  mills,  because  when  the  raw  material  is  low,  the  advantage  of  the  American  manU' 
faetuier  ower  the  English  ia  the  cost  of  transportation  is  mnch  increased.    The  demand 
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at  the  NortI#  will  not,  however,  reach  tha  amoant  of  1 850  or  1849,  but  it  wfll  pfrobtNSr  c*« 
ceed  that  of  1851  by  40,000  or  50.000  bales.  (Table  VIIL) 

If  these  estimates  for  the  coosninptioo  of  1853  be  combined,  the  result  will  be  a  de- 
mand for  9,000,000  bales.  (Table  IX.)  As  ihis  is  equal  to  the  pmbable  supply,  (Table  V^ 
the  Question  of  price  wrill  be  much  affected  by  the  stocks.  These  are  now  lower  ihao 
they  have  been  for  the  Iwo  preceding  years,  (Table  X.,)  although  the  last  crop  of  the- 
United  States,  and  the  receipts  from  Inaia,  have  very  much  increasod  orer  the  amoa]it» 
of  1850. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  very  improbable  that  prices  can  be  kept  down  below  their 
average.  In  the  firat  half  of  the  last  year,  from  September,  1850,  to  February,  1851,  the 
price  of  good  middling  in  New-Orleans,  ranged  from  13  to  13|c.  From  March  to  Au- 
gust it  baa  regularly  declined,  being  quoted  successively,  on  the  1st  of  each  month,  10), 
Hi,  10|.  9^,  9|,  and  8^  c,  and  now  (October  29th)  it  is  still  lower,  being  quoted  at 
Charleston,  October  23d,  at  7|  to  7}  c.  The  probable  supply  is  not  above  the  probable* 
wants  of  the  world,  and  with  low  stocks  the  present  low  range  of  prices  cannot  be  main- 
uined.  The  crop  is  larce,  and  can  onl^r  be  consumed  at  an  average  moderate  price,  and 
this  much  may  with  confidence  be  anticipated. 


V'TABLB  I. 
UNITED  8TATS8  CROP — VALUE  AND  AMOUNT   OF  UNITED  STATES   EXPORTS. 


>^ 

1887. 
1828. 

1830. 
1631. 
1832- 
1833. 
1834. 
183S. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
IBIO. 
184t. 
1842. 
1643. 
18^1.1, 
18*5. 
1845. 
1847. 
1849. 
1810. 
1R50, 
1«51. 


757,00(1 
721,001) 

079, OUO 
1.039,000 


_< 
713.  QDU 


£1 


3  1 


Lan 


ee 

ill 


807,0t>U  1 

^71,0(10  AvfTmgB,.. 
917,000  Large,,.. - 
037,000  Large..... 

0^7*000  1  ,O5fi.0iKj  riniall 

1,070^000  l»ULOO0  Avi^mye.. 
1,305^000  1475,000  Average,.. 
1 ,254,000  1 .  262  .OoO,  Av  era  ge, . . 
.  |l  ,3fi  1 ,000  1,409,000  Average  . . 
JlH33,0atl  I  pSiOOOOjiJniiU , .  *  . . 
.1,301,000  l,7t?S,0(X)  I  Average*. 
. !  1  M'i  ,0G<>  1 , 7  ^O.tWO  A  ^rem  ge . . . 
.  !2 , 1 7 1^,000  L  fia  3,000 1 L  arge. . , , . 
.|l.e3.%000  L9-t7*O0O  Smdl 


SmalL,., 
LargB.^... 
Average., 


1,683,000  1,R01«OOO 
2,379,000 '2,0^4,000 
1 2,0 W,000  0.117,000 
;  ^,1^0^,000 1 3,l3fi,000 1 L  a  rg  e: 
2,100,0^]fi.l30  OOO^AvFrage, 
1, 779, 000 '2,570, 000!  Sroall. ,  , 
£l.34ft,m»  %'2i  1 ,000;  L  argc. . , 
V^ft.OOO  2.253  000  Largs... 
2,09«»000 '  2,^9  4 ,000  Sui  all , . . 
2 ,3S5,000  2.3 55. OOoJ  A irer*ge. 


129.400,000  fya.OOO.OOO  S»4 ,1)00.000233,000,000 

^,500,000  26,600,000  211,000,000  9  &5,00a,000 

36,600,000  a«;,700,000  Se5,(H>0,«Kl  218,000,000 

29.700,000  97,200,000  £»e,(HIO,000  275,000,000 

25.300,000  29.900,000  177,000.000297,000,000 

31,700,000  34.500,000  323,000,000  331,000,000 

ae ,20 0,000  -41.600,000  325.000,000,339.000,000 

49,500,000  50,^00,000  3§5,000,OOO|3«9  000,000 

65,000.000  57,000,000  3  S7. 000.000  393,000,00* 

71.300.000,  62,100,000  424,000,000447,000,000 

€3  200,000  64,400,000  444,000.000  453,000.000 

61>i00,000  04,200,000  596,000,000|524.0OO.O0(» 

61,200.000  60,600,000  41 4,000,000  54 6- W)0,<«W 

63,P00.O00  57,700,000  744.000,000  57 <.0 00.000 

5-1,300,000  55.200,000  &30.000,OOo|6 11,000,000 

4"i,ftOOjOQO  53,600,000  565,0041.000  €613,000,000 

49,10 0,000  5 1 ,4 00,000  817, 000 .OOOlfi* 4,000.000 

54 J 00,000  4^,100.000  664,000,000697,000,000 

51,700,000  50,200,000  973,000,000  fi&6,000,000 

42.3O0,000J  5!a.  600,000  54S,O00,O00;€35,0<}O.0OQ 

53, 400, 000  55,300.000  52 7 ,000.0t)0  7  57,000 ,000 

6-^.000,000  59,300,000  3l4,0OO,Ol>Oi7l  !l,000,000 

GG,  4  00,000  66j  SOO,000  1  ^026 ,000,000  625>000,000 

72,000,000  ^         I  &35,000^d         ^ 


TABLE  U. 


CROP  OF  THB    UNITED   STATES. 


-RICIIPTB.- 


1848. 

Texas bales     40,000 

New-Orleans. ...1,191.000 

Mobile 436.000 

Florida 154,000 

Georgia 255.000 

South  Carolina...    262,000 
Other  places ....      1 0,000 


1849. 

39.000 
1,094,000 
519.000 
200.000 
391,000 
458,000 

28,000 


1890. 

31,000 
782,000 
351,000 
181.000 
344,000 
384,000 

24,000 


1851. 

46,000 
933,000 
452,000 
181,000 
322.000 
387,000 

34,000 


KSTIHATS. 

1858. 

50,000 

,.     1,150,000 

500,000 

170,000 

300,000 

350.000 

30,000 


Total 2,348,000     ..     2,729,000     ..     2,097,000     ..     2,355,000 


2^0,000 
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BNOLI8H  IMPORTS  TROU  THS  SABT  IVDISB. 
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ino  to  leSii  av0ng« 81,000 Low  prices. 

ie3Slol839,        **      144,000        Hiffh  price*, 

1840  to  1844»        •*      232,000        Chuietewar. 

l«44  to  1840,        "      177,000        Peace,  and  low  pricey 

1S48,  Octobor  6,  Liverpool 93,000        Moderate  prices. 

1849,  "        5,        *•  69,000        Low  prices. 

1850,  "        4,        «  ....  —  * 

1851,  *'        3,        « 
1648,  whole  jear,  Great  Britain. 

1849,  •«        "        "        '*      . 

1850,  «         a        u         «       . 

1851,  "        « 
185S,         " 


.128,000        High  prices. 

.164,000        High  prices. 

.228,000        M^erate  prices. 

.182,000        Lowprices. 

.308,000        High  prices. 

.350,000        High  prices. 

.860,000        Moderato  prices. 


Tearfc 

184«.. 
1847... 

TABLI 
BHOLIBH  IMPORTS  FROM 

About  the               Whole  y'r 
IttOet.                        for 

Liverpool.               G.Britain. 
..bales..l21.000         ..        155.000 

75,000         .-        135.000 

94,000         ..        137,000 

DIV. 
BRAZIL,  BGYPT,  ETC. 

Abont  the 
Years.                 Ist  Oct. 

Liverpool. 

1849 b«les..l78,00O 

1850 905.000 

Whole  y'r 

for 
G.Britain 
..        245,000 
252,000 

1848.. 

1851 138,000 

190,000 

TABLE  V. 
SUPPLY  OF  1850,  AND  KSTDiATB  FOR  1851  AHD  1852* 


JSiO. 

Oop  of  the  United  Statos balee 2,097,000  ... 

BngKsh importo  from  Bast  Indies 308,000  ... 

■nglish  receipU  from  olher  places S5A0O0  ... 


1851. 

2,355,000 

350,000 

105,000 


1899: 

9,550,000 

250,000 

200,000 


Total  from  these  sooiees. 


.2.657,000 


2,900,000     ....     3,000,000 


TABLE  YL 


bbleysbus  to  thr  trabb  m^  uvbrpool. 


1849. 

May  9 bales....    562,000 

lone  5 688,000 

Aily3 835,000 

Angast  1 993,000 

Septembers 1,141,000 

Octobers 1,220,000 

October  10.*. 1,287,000 

Whole  year 1,467,000 


1850, 

501,000  . 

637,000  , 

742,000  . 

893,000  . 

981,000  . 

..      1,086,001  . 

.-       1,116,000  . 

..       1,407,000  , 

TABLB  VIL 


Coaraoiptioti 
each  week 
..  27,833  ., 
..  28,045  .. 
..  28,538  .. 
..  29,433  .. 
..  26,028  .. 
..  27,850  -. 
.-  27,900  ., 
..     27,059     .. 


1851. 

453,000 
619,000 
744,000 
887,000 
1,058,000 
1,167,000 


Conson'a 
each  w*k. 

95.167 

28,136 
28,615 
29,567 
30,228 
29,923 


1,500,000   29,000 


COMSUMPnOK  OW  THB  OOHTINKNT — tfCV  XNCLUBIffO  FRAHOB— OF  OOTTOB 
RBOKIYED  FROM  AMBRIOA. 

Exports  from      Exports  from  loerease       Deerea^  of    CoDramp- 

Ualtsd  State.      Great  Britain,  of  stock.  itoduu             tion. 

1844 905,000     ..     194,000     ..  —        ..  Sa,000  ..  452,000 

1847 169,000     ..     915,000     ..  48,000    ..  —  .«  341.000 

1648 255,000     ..     192,000     ..  —        ..  29,000  ..  476,000 

1849 322.000     ..     254,000     ..  ^        ..  20,000  ..  596,000 

U50 194,000     ..     272,000     ..  —         ..  —  .•  466.000 

&061 965.000    ..     285.000    ...-..  —  .«  550,000 

1046  to  1848^  nvaraiw 210.000    ..    200,000    ..  —        ..  —  ..  423*000 

-  "  ,.  »QjM^  ..     —      ..      —     ..  sayioo 
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TABLB  Vin. 
AMKRIGAN  CONSUMPTION. 


North  of 
Riclimond. 

1844 balea..  347,000  .. 

1845 389,000  .. 

1846 423,000  .. 

1847 428,000  -. 

1848 532,000  -. 

1849 518.000  .. 

1850 487,000  .. 

1851 404,000  .. 


Averife  for 
ChrM  yoan. 

313,000  ., 

347.000  . 

386,000  . 

413,000  . 

461,000  . 

493,000  . 

512,000  . 

470,000  . 


Increaao 
percent 

17  lacre  aae. 
11        •* 

11  «« 
7        •' 

12  " 

7  " 
4         •' 

8  DecreaM. 


South  of 


60,000 
65,000 
70,000 
80,000 
90.000 
100,000 
110,000 
100,000 


TABLE  IX. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


1849. 

Great  Britain,  of  all  kinds 1,588.000 

UnitcdSutes 518,000 

France,  of  American  cotton ....    351,000 
The  rest  of  the  continent 596,000 


1850. 
1,515,000 
487,000 
301,000 
466,000 


1851. 
1.600,000 
404,000 
310,000 
550,000 


Total 

407,000 

454,000 

493.000 

508,000 

622,000 

618,000 

597,000 

504/)00 


IRSSL 
1,650,000 
460.000 
300,000 
600,000 


Total 3,053,000     ..     2,769,000     ..     2,864,000     ..     3,000,000 

TABLE  X 
STOCKS  AT  RECENT   DATES. 

1849. 

Liverpool,  October  10 582,000 

Havre,  October  1 45,000 

United  Sutes,  September  1 155,000 

Total 782,000 


1850. 

1851. 

545,000 

32,000 

168,000 

549,000 

36,000 

128,000 

745,000 


712,000 


SEDATES  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

A  GuiuoaiTT. — ^The  Savannah  Georgian  of  a  late  date  notices  the  receipt  of  beauti- 
fill  specimens  of  the  Date  grown  bj  Mr.  William  Audlej  Coaper,  on  hia  place  npoo  St 
Simon's  Island,  Glynn  county,  Georgia,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  first  in- 
stances in  which  this  froit  has  been  grown  in  perfection  in  tbia  country.  The  Geoigian 
eays: — 

The  tree  bore  fruit  this  year  for  the  first  time,  and  haa  six  or  seven  bunches,  similar  to 
the  one  now  to  be  seen  at  our  office.  Mr.  Couper  has  a  number  of  other  trees,  but  none 
so  <dd  as  the  one  now  bearing.  The  palm  tree  which  bears  the  date  does  not  usually  bear 
fruit  under  the  age  of  thirty  yeara,  and  it  is  said  that  they  bear  seventy  years  before  they 
begin  to  decline.  As  an  article  of  commerce,  the  date  made  into  a  paste  called  adjou; 
for  export,  and  the  oil  manufactured  and  known  as  palm  oil,  form  a  considerable  and  valu- 
able article  for  export  The  import  of  the  oil  alone  into  Great  Britain  in  1832  amounted 
to  upwards  of  one  and  a  half  million  of  dollars.  Why  we  may  not  in  time  raise  the  date 
aa  an  article  of  consumption  and  export,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  Georna 
and  Florida  particularly,  virill  be  only  because  we  are  too  much  wedded  to  the  ont  idea 
of  raising  cotton. 

3.— THE  FAIR  AT  MACON,  GEORGIA. 

To  those  of  our  readera  who  were  not  permitted  to  be  preaent  and  witness  for  them- 
aelvea,  we  feel  that  it  ia  due,  as  well  as  to  the  occasion,  to  give  some  brief  account  of  ih» 
great  anniveraazy;  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  in  attendance  at  least  fifteen  thousand 
persons,  from  alrooat  every  part  of  Georgia,  and  a  verv  large  number  from  Alabama  and 
Florida,  and  a  few  from  the  difierent  states,  ranging  from  Virginia  to  Texas.  It  waa  an 
interesting  spectacle  to  see  the  vast  multitude  who  had  come  up  to  witneaa  and  do  honor 
to  the  cause  of  Agriculture,  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  skill,  of  the  Sonth.  AmI 
who  that  was  there,  did  not  feel  that  his  patriotism  waa  stirred,  and  flattered,  too^  by  die 
Who,  that  did  not  feel  elated  at  the  thought,  that  so  many  witaeaaea  had 
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been  congregated  to  see  theee  nnmutakable  teetunonials  of  our  onward  advancement  in 
«U  die  essendalt  of  true  greatnen  T  Adopting  the  language  of  an  old  and  distinguuhed 
citizen,  we  were  "  proad  of  oar  country ."  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  ae- 
•emble  so  manv  persons,  or  exhibit  so  Uree  or  so  varied  a  number  of  articles,  as  micbl 
be  itmnd  in  older  and  more  densely  populated  countries,  enjojing  grester  facilities  Tor 
travel  and  transportation ;  and  these  considerations  are,  of  course,  to  be  taken  into  account, 
in  mnkin^  up  the  estimate  of  our  success.  Yet,  in  some  things,  we  might  safely  challenge 
competition  with  the  world.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  steam  engine  mans* 
factored  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  would  nut  bear  faror- 
•Me  comparison  with  the  best  work  of  the  best  estsblishments  in  the  CJnion ;  and,  besides 
tbie,  there  were  two  more^  made  in  our  own  state,  reflecting  great  credit  upon  their  man* 
nfactarers,  and  each  receiving  from  the  committee  of  examination  hifffa  premiums.  We 
■peak  of  them  with  more  pleasure,  because  of  the  complication  of  tneir  structure,  and 
tneir  importance  to  manufactnrinff,  mechanical  and  agricultural  interests.  They  are  cor- 
ner stones  upon  which  we  can  buud,  and  motive  powers  which  put  us  upon  a  footing'  with 
the  balance  of  the  world.  Near  bv,  were  piled  up  the  cotton  bales,  entered,  also,  for 
preminms,  sugsesting  the  thought  tliat  here  were  in  close  contiguity  two  of  the  elements 
of  power,  which,  if  properly  united,  might  make  John  Bull  tremble,  and  amaze  some  of 
our  Cousin  Jonathans  terribly  one  of  these  days. 

And  here,  too,  were  to  be  seen  fine  si>ecimens  of  the  cotton  gin,  each  claiming  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  skill  and  facility  of  separating  the  seed  from  the  fibre,  and  turning  it  over 
into  tbe  manufacturer's  hanos  in  best  order ;  and,  although  great  merit  was  due  to  all,  to 
oar  aown»men,  E.  T.  Taylor  dc  Co.,  was  awarded  the  honor  of  the  first  pVemium  ;  and  near 
by,  was  the  press  for  baling  after  it  was  ginned ;  and  then  came  Brown's  straw  cutter; 
Jefferson's  splendid  collection  of  buckets,  chums  and  chsirs,  from  the  Troy  manufsc- 
tory ;  beautitu]  specimens  of  cabinet  work ;  several  splendid  buggies  and  harness ;  shoes ; 
stoves  for  the  parlor  and  for  cooking;  g[rates ;  fine  specimens  of  iron  from  the  Etowah 
Iron  Works ;  a  fine  collection  of  plantation  implemenu,  double  and  single  horse  plow^ 
snb-soilers,  cultivators,  harrows,  drillers,  scrapers ;  horse  and  hand  mula ;  shellers  and 
tbresbers ;  a  beautiful  specimen  of  salt,  com,  wheat,  and  very  fine  flour,  with  many  other 
articles  which  we  cannot  now  enumerate — all  products  of  southern  soil,  labor  and  skill. 
Then  came  the  cattle,  a  very  creditable  exhibiuon  of  blooded,  grades,  and  natives.  Some 
fine  Devons  were  exhibited  bv  Messrs.  R.  Peters,  and  J.  V.  and  J.  B.  Jones,  to  whom 
tbe  countr^r  is  much  indebted  for  improvements  in  the  stock  department,  and  who  re- 
ceived merited  testimonials  at  the  hands  of  the  several  committees  for  what  they  had 
already  done ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  these  are  but  the  beginnings  of  still  larser  im- 
provements for  the  future.  There  were  several  cows  of  the  native  breeds,  which  were 
most  extraordinary  milkers-— one  of  which  is  reported  to  have  given  nineteen  quarts  of 
milk  at  a  single  milking.  This  shows  very  oonclusivelv,  that,  with  proper  treatment, 
some  cows  may  be  found  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  this  side  of  the  North,  also,  which 
will  do  for  us  all  that  we  could  wish  or  hope  for  from  importations.  We  make  these  re* 
marks,  not  to  discourage  importations,  or  die  procurement  of  blooded  stock.  We  think 
titta  is  all  weU,  and  that  much  good  will  result  from  it ;  but  we  would  have  our  people 
know,  that  blood  does  not  make  milk ;  and  without  proper  treatment,  these  fine  imported 
Mocks  will  not  do ;  and  with  it,  we  have  many  natives  wnich  would  give  fine  returns.  Our 
next  visit  was  to  the  stalls  intended  for  swine.  The  committee  of  srrangements  seemed 
to  have  over-estimated  in  this  department,  as  this  was  about  the  only  uncrowded  place, 
either  in  the  city  or  on  the  show  ground.  This  was  a  poor  show ;  and  if  it  is  a  fair  mdex, 
we  think  oar  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  friends  will  have  some  pretty  large  bills  to  bo 
fi>oced  up  in  (3eorvia,  this  winter.  But,  with  bacon  at  fifteen  cenu,  to  be  paid  for  with 
cotton  at  five,  we  leave  the  hog  to  plead  his  own  cause. 

The  number  of  mules  exhibfted  was  not  larffe,  but  the  specimens  very  fine ;  some  of 
tbem  of  very  extraordinary  site  and  form ;  ana  tbe  only  drawback  u|ion  our  pride  wis, 
die  apprehension  that  few  of  them  were  native  Gkor^ans.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, could  claim  nativity,  and  served  to  demonstrate  tne  practicability  of  as  perfect 
anceess  here  as  in  Keotucxy. 

Four  very  superior  Jacks,  reeeudy  imported,  were  on  the  ground,  and  are  now  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  toe  state ;  and  we  hope  these  demonstrations  of  success  will  be  less  rare 
•t  each  subsequent  anniversary.    A  very  litde  efibrt  in  this  department,  would  greatly 


die  and  harness  horses,  seemed  to  us  to  be  very  fine,  end  to  sustain  well  this  part  of  the 
exhibition.  There  was  also  a  good  turn  out  of  sheep;  some  fine  improvements  upon  the 
eoBunou  stock.  Some  very  pretty  South  Downs  and  other  varieties.  Governor  Troap^ 
•a  a  testimonial  of  his  aood  will,  sent  up  m  lot  of  fifty  beautiful  natives.  But,  perhaps, 
dw  most  wonderful  display,  and  one  which  most  of  all  others  surprised  and  attracted  toe 
crowd,  was  in  tbe  poultry  exhibition.  A  very  spirited  contest  had  sprung  up  between 
aeveml  gentlemen,  and  we  hatard  nothing  in  saying  that  we  think  it  has  not  been  equaled 
more  than  once  in  any  exhibition  in  the  united  Stakes.    Here  were  more  than  seventj 
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▼sriedes  of  duckeni.  BLed,  blacic,  and  yellow  SBanghai,  DorVmo,  Black  PbUnda, 
Spangled  Hamburg,  Qolden  Top  Knot,  Bantama,  Cochin  China,  Black  Spanaab,  Malava, 
Wikflndian,  &c. ;  Bremen,  Weatphalia,  and  aeTeral  vaiietiea  uf  Chinc«e  Gee§« ;  Po* 
land  Top  Knot,  Aylesbaty,  Bx>wen,  and  aeveral  otber  Tanadea  a£  ducka,  torkeys^  and 
twelve  Satinet  yaneties  of  canier  and  other  pigeona. 

Hie  ooantty  ia  veiy  much  indebted  to  the  Ezecutive  Committeet  and  Colonel  Waahinf* 
too,  the  Mayor  of  the  dty,  for  the  fidelity  with  which  their  doiiea  hare  been  diachazgiBd, 
and  the  fine  taate  and  good  judgment  diaplayed  in  all  their  arrangementa. 

The  g|n>unda  for  thia  fair  were  well  aelected,  and  beantifully  endoaed  and  laid  oat,  wiA 
appropriate  houaea,  aheda,  stands,  &c.,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  dty  of  Maoon.  This 
mnnifacence  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  pobUc-spxrited  Mavor  and  Council,  and  the  citi> 
aena  generally,  and  we  hope  that  they  may  have  recdrea  their  reward.  Manv  diatia- 
pushed  visitors  from  other  states  were  there,  but  none  so  noted  or  bonorad  on  tSis  ocg»> 
aaon,  as  Edmund  Ruffin,  of  Virginia,  the  veteran  defender  and  expooader  of  the  interests 
of  agriculture.  He  was  both  surprised  and  delighted  at  our  exhibition,  and  thinks  the  r»> 
sources  of  Georgia  nnsurpaased  bv  any  state  of  the  Union ;  and  says,  ^  he  would  not  want 
a  better  fortune  than  he  could  make  m  iks  rotten  liwtestone,  pine  wood  region*  of  omr 
ttate."  These  are  words  of  comfort,  emanating  fipom  auch  a  source.  We  trust  that  the 
▼iaita  of  Mr.  Ruffin  may  often  be  repeated,  that  we  may  be  cheered  by  hia  preaenoe,  and 
instructed  by  bis  counsels. 

Of  the  address  of  Judge  Andrews,  we  will  not  now  speak,  further  than  to  invite  aU  to  a 
careful  and  studied  pernaal,  when  it  shall  be  published,  with  the  aaannnoe  that  they  wiD 
be  amply  repaid. 

Complaints  have  been  made,  and  aome  persona  have  doubtlesa  felt  themselves  ugiieved, 
at  the  seeming  neglect  of  articles  presented  for  exhibition.  Afler  the  show  is  aliover,  it 
b  an  easy  matter  to  point  out  errors  and  mistakes,  and  sajr  how  thina  could  have  beaB 
better  managed,  and  the  committee  themselves  thus  see  this  as  plaimy  as  other  people. 
We  are  but  learning  by  experience  how  we  may  improve,  and  it  would  be  much  more  ap> 
propriate,  that  we  should  look  at  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  and  rejoice  that  we  are  aUa 
to  do  so  well,  rather  than  indulge  a  spirit  of  complaint  at  defecta  which  have  been  oannMi> 
xatively  small,  and  most  of  which  could  not  be  foreseen.  The  executive  committee  left 
their  homes  and  convened  in  Macon,  nearly  three  months  before  the  fair — and  after  pn>. 
per  deliberation  and  consultation,  appointed  large  and  appropriate  oommitteea  to  decide 
npon  the  merits  of  all  such  articles  as  might  be  presented.  Thev  could  not  know  that  theae 
would  all  attend,  nor  had  they  any  power  to  compd  their  attendance.  Very  many  of  thoae 
thus  appointed  failed  to  appear  and  act.  In  the  emergency,  and  amidst  Uie  presa  of  other 
enga^ementa,  these  vacancies  had  to  be  filled ;  and  it  would  be  rather  wonderful  if  theae 
appoutments  were  all  judiciooaly  made.  And  supposing  they  were  well  made,  it  waa 
often  difficult  to  say,  just  where  one  committee'a  duties  ended  ana  another's  began,  wtth  aodi 
a  multitude  of  articles  so  nearWallied  in  their  dassificationa,  and  so  much  to  do,  and  ao 
little  time  in  which  to  do  it.  We  repeat,  again,  that  we  oasbt  rather  to  rejoice  at  ov 
auccess  than  mar  a  pictore  ao  beantitnl,  and  ao  much  admirrS,  by  oomplaininga. — Soil  of 
tks  South, 

4.-C0TT0N  EXPORTS  FEOM  NEWOBXBANS. 

We  have  been  politdy  furnished  by  our  friends,  Mesan.  J.  P.  Whitney  &,  Co.,  with  aoa 
intereating  table  snowing  the  average  weight  per  bale  of  aU  cotton  ahipped  through  their 
house,  as  shipping  agents,  for  each  month  m  toe  year,  from  September  to  September,  and 
lor  the  past  nve  years.  Also  the  average  weight  of  their  mhout  shipments  lor  each  year, 
and,  stiQ  further,  the  proportionate  average  to  each  country.  Thus  having  ^  moat  reli- 
able data  for  the  weigot,  and  taking  our  own  records  for  the  number  of  hues,  we  are 
abled  to  compile  tfaelbUowing,  which  may  be  found  interaadng  to  partiea  in  the  col 
trade. 

Total  Exporu  of  Cotton  from  the  Port  of  New- Orleans,  from  AuguU  31#,  1650,  u 
AugtLU  Zlttt  1851—997,458  hake  dietribuUd  aefoUowe: 


Averafs  weight  Foaada. 

Great  BritaiB 582.373. «444 358,664,798 

rrenoe 130,369 444 57,660,7«6 

North  of  Europe 47,766 435 90,786,910 

SoathofSvrope 84,190 445 37,443,400 

Total  fewign 844,641 374,975,686 

-159,817 439 66,016,944 


Grand  total 997,456 440,992,780 


taofoam  av  hsw-okuimm^  dM. 
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The  total  exportB  ffOte  ^th  port  to  aB  fatdgn  portt,  fbr  tin  ijOfV^nMent  fiscal  year,  vis. 
— fixRn  Jane  30th,  1850,  to  June  30tb,  1651,  were  865,860  baJea,  ayeragioff  448  poonds 
per  bale,  wfafch  would  ghre  an  aggregate  of  387,905,290  poonda,  Tallied,  per  CnatomHoaBe 
itooovds,  at  •45,330,064,  or  about  $S2  SO  per  bale. 

5^DOME8nc  WINB. 

A  recent  letter  from  Cincumati  ghres  the  following  aceoimt  <£  wus-iaakiBg  at  that 
piaee: 

I  hare  jnat  returned  from  ariait  to  one  of  N.  Longworth's  wine  ceQan,  where  I  aafw 
75/)O0  bottles  of  sparkfing  Catawba,  and  aboat  40,000  gaUona  of  wine  in  ceaks,  yaiying 
fiem  40  to  5000  gallona  m  each.  This  cellar  ia  ISO  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  40  feet 
deep ;  and  it  ia  the  intention  of  the  owner  to  increase  it  to  doable  this  aiae  dniinf^  the  oom> 
ia^  aprinr.  Beaidea  Mr.  Longworth,  there  are  many  other  persona  in  Cincinnati,  and  the 
neighbaraood,  engaeed  in  the  cnltivation  of  the  snpe,  and  it  is  anpposed  that  not  lea* 
dian  1000  acres  are  doTOted  to  the  pnipose.  The  Catawba  grape^is,  I  beUere,  mndi  pre' 
fared  to  aay  other  raxiety  for  wine,  sind  invariably  ripens  better  than  the  Isabella  in  thie 


It  is  stated  that,  at  the  recent  fair  of  the  Richmond  Coonty  Long  Isknd  Ag 
Society^  some  samples  of  wine,  four  years  old,  made  from  grapes  grown  on  the  isu 
pronoonced  by  comoetent  iadges  sapexior  to  any  American  wine  yet  oflered  to  the  poblie. 
It  had  a  distinct  and  pecoBar  flayor,  onhke  any  foreign  wine,  rat  nearcat »  light  hook. 
The  beat  of  it  WM  said  to  be  a  pore  juice  of  the  Mnscaidine  giape. 


DEFABTHENT  OP  COHKERCE. 

L-IMPOBTS  AT  NEW-ORLEANS,  FROM  THE   INTERIOR,  FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  SlsT  OF  AUGUST,  1851. 

1850-'51.       AMTiCiMM,  1890-'51. 

Iron,  Piff,  tons 159 

Lard,hnds *— 

Lard,  tea.  and  bbls 115570 

Lard,kcge 151931 

Lime,  western,  barrels. 37738 

Lead,  pigs 325505 

Lead,  bar,  kegs 630 

Lead,  white 1930 

Molasses,  barrela 184463 

Oato,bbls.andaacks 479741 

Onions,  barrels 14297 

Oil,  Linseed, 478 

Oil,  Castor,  bbU 4145 

OU,Lard, 17157 

Pickle8,keg8  and  bbls 893 

PotatocB,  bbls 192922 

Pork,  tcs.  and  bbls 286084 

Pork,  boxes 1980 

Pork,  hhds 1231 

Pork,  in  bulk,  lbs 10513895 

Porter  and  Ale,  barrels 384 

Packing  Yam,  reels 4190 

Skins,  Deer,  packs 1119 

Shot,  kegs S044 

Soger,  hogsheads 125755 

Sugar,  barrela. 18675 

Soap,  boxes 9484 

Shingles 50000 

Stayea. 9000000 

Tallow,  barrels 6164 

Tobacco,  leaf,  hogsheads 64030 

Tobacco,  chew,  kega...* 4119 

Tobacco,  bales ..••  280 

Twine,  bandies • SIM 

Whiskey,  barrelr •^•—  157741 

Window  Glass,  boxes 

Wheat,  bbls.  and  seeks 


Apples,  berreb 54808 

Baron,  assorted  casks,  &c 48602 

Bacon,  bbla  and  boxes 9274 

Bacon  Hams,  hogsheada 44478 

BacoQ,  in  bulk,  lbs 235000 

Bagging,  pieces 72304 

Bale  lU>pe,  coils 107224 

Beana,barrels 4236 

Bauer,  kega 54967 

Batter,  barrels 2720 

Beeswax«bbls 230 

Beef,  bbla.  and  dexces 48066 

Beef.dried.lba 15300 

BvfTalo  Robes,  packs 155 

fLa  amiliL,balea. 618156 

^    Lake 14399 

5    N.Ala.andTen 236821 

2     Arkanaas 62793 

h'  Montgomery,^ 18051 

0     Mobile 24473 

®    Florida 11091 

Texaa 9252 

Gem  Meal,  barreb 9662 

Com,inears 42526 

Com,  sheUed.  sacks 1298932 

Cheesc,boses 78894 

CaDdlea,boxes 80746 

Cider,  baneb 245 

Coal,  weateni 700000 

Dried  Peaches 2685 

Dried  At>plea 4168 

Flaxseed,  tierces 204 

Fkrar,barrels 941106 

Fnra.hbda.  bss-cndbdls 1289 

Feaihen,  bagi 3645 

Henp,balee......«.. .••..    25116 

ffides 140338 


■  «ar«aaa«r«a«' 
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S^-80UTHBEN  FOaSION  COMMSBGB. 

We  have  noticed  with  pleasure  the  advent  of  every  new  enterpriae  of  genuine  pro- 
miae  at  the  South.  We  have  lone  believed  that  she  has  not  made  that  jndiciooa  use  of 
the  talenta  entrosted  to  her  care  which  her  advantages  afibrd,  and  which  her  necesatties 
require.  With  a  climate  and  soil  the  choicest  of  the  earth,  it  should  be  the  home,  not  of 
hospitality  only,  bat  of  industry,  capital  and  power.  A  change  has  begun  to  come  over 
the  spirit  of  her  dreams.  The  swaddling  clothes  of  the  infant  are  about  bein^f  torn  aaun- 
der,  and  a  new  being  will  stand  erect,  conscious  of  iu  own  power,  and  with  the  to^ 
virtUt  of  true  dignity  and  strength.  We  congratulate  the  South  upon  her  emancipadoB 
fimm  the  fetters  of  old  usages  and  slumbering  energies. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  die  brilliant  progress  the  South  is  makinff  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  manufactures.  Every  paper  we  receive  adds  fresh  evidences  of  the  fact.  TIms 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  progress  wnich  is  rife  in  their  midst, is  not  confined  to  one  section, 
nor  do  the  illustrations  of  its  efficiency  belong  to  one  class  of  objects.  The  spirit  of  en- 
terprise is  eminently  contagious.  Activity  begets  actirity,  and  energies  well  spent  eu' 
gender  new  elements  of  progress.  This  fact  is  fully  corrotK>rated  by  the  simnltaneousness 
with  which  the  southern  states  have  commenced  dieir  march  of  improvement.  The 
erection  of  mana factories,  the  application  of  labor  to  capital  in  new  forms,  has  called 
into  requisition  larger  and  more  profitable  systems  of  artificial  intercommunication.  Thus 
rail«roads  and  manufactures  have  gone  hand  in  hand,  increasing  the  necessities  of  the  ex* 
iaience  of  each  other,  and  contributing  to  their  mutual  success. 

Next  to  the  above  two  features  of  her  industrial  progress,  we  regard  the  attempt  now 
being  made  to  esublish  direct  trade  with  Europe  as  freighted  with  the  most  incalculable 
advantages  and  enduring  results.  We  would  prefer  not  to  see  its  success  jeopardised 
by  involving  it  with  questions  of  sectional  concern  or  political  intrigue.  Let  it  acand  out 
by  itaelf  alone,  towering  high  above  all  other  inleresu.  Let  its  consequences  be  calcu- 
lated, and  its  influence  measured.  Let  antagonistic  feelings  be  compromised,  and  their 
united  efforts  will  succeed  in  perfecting  a  |^at  and  magnificent  work.  The  position 
which  the  Sooth  u  fast  acquiring  demands  it  The  benefits  which  would  accrue  from 
its  establishment  would  be  imm^iate  as  well  as  lasting. 

The  great  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  bound  toeether 
as  they  soon  will  be  by  their  rail-roada,  possess  wi^in  themselves  elements  whicn  will 
secure  the  accomplishment  of  almost  anv  objecL  Their  resources  are  ezhaustless,  and 
the  results  of  their  labor  abundant.  Already  they  supply  the  markeu  of  the  world  with 
the  ^at  staple  of  cotton.  The  products  of  their  fielos  will  bring  remunerative  prices  at 
all  times,  if  sent  to  the  proper  markets.  Heretofore  they  have  been  content  to  dispose  of 
them  in  such  a  iranner  as  they  could  without  any  effort  on  their  part.  They  have  moet 
usually  passed  through  a  lonff  and  irregular  circuit  in  finding  a  market  for  consumption. 
Their  cotton,  their  rice,  and  uelr  sugsr,  which  find  their  consumers  on  the  continent,  paaa 
first  to  Savaunah,  or  Mobile,  or  New-Orleans ;  thence  to  New-York,  or  Boston,  or  Balti- 
more; thence  to  Liverpool,  and  from  that  great  storehouse  of  the  world,  they  are  distri- 
buted throuehottt  Europe.  The  process  through  which  these  valuable  commoditiea  are 
thus  compelled  to  pass  is  unnatural  and  expensive.  Three  or  four  shipments  are  made 
when  one  at  least  woukl  suffice.  The  reductions  in  commissions,  insurance  and  freight 
which  direct  transportation  would  effect,  would  make  these  necessaries  not  only  cheaper 
to  the  consumer,  but  more  profitable  to  the  producer. 

In  the  single  article  of  cotton,  the  markets  of  the  Continent,  which  should  be  supplied 
direetly  from  the  southern  ports,  receive  more  than  half  the  quantity  consumed  frona 
Great  Britain,  which  is  annually  held  back  in  the  monster  warehouses  of  Liverpool, 
With  immense  capital  upon  which  to  operate,  they  Ruide  and  control  the  markets.  They 
dictate  terms  not  only  to  this  country,  but  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  quantity  supplied 
directly  by  the  United  States  and  bv  Great  Britain  respectively  for  consumption  on  the 
Continent,  is  thus  summed  up  in  bales : 

Exports  fh>Di  United  States.    EzporU  from  Oraat  Britain 

1846 305,000 194,000 

1847 169,000 315,000 

1848 855,000 199,000 

1849 323,000 3ri4,000 

1850 194,000 983,000 

1851 865,000 885,000 

This  should  not  be  so.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  both  producer  and  consumer  that  thev 
should  be  brought  more  closely  and  more  directly  together ;  they  ahould  understand  ana 
appreciate  the  wants  of  each  other.  In  order  to  aecure  these  important  objects,  such  in- 
termediate agents  should  be  dispensed  with.  The  markets  of  Great  Britain,  and  her 
markets  aloiu,  should  be  supplied  directlv  from  the  southern  ports.  The  marketa  of  Ckr- 
many,  France,  and  the  interior  states  of  Europe,  should  receive  their  supply  directly 
from  Charleston,  Savannah,  or  Mobile,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  poru  of  Amsterdam, 
Hamburg,  Bremen  or  Havre.  Our  own  coasting  trade  would  snpp^  the  mazketa  of  New- 
England,  and  the  Atlantic  States  generally. 
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^  Tfaos  the  inflaenceBof  cammeree  would  be  xnnre  widely  diffiued,  the  articles  of  maim- 
ftccare  cheapened,  and  the  processes  of  labor  dWersified.  Tbe  interchanf^  of  conunodi' 
tiea  woald  be  more  comoion,  and  the  comforta  of  life  more  wide  spread,  Tbe  commercial 
chiea  of  the  Booth  would  spring  into  new  life,  and  difTuse  some  of  the  vigor  of  their 
growth  into  the  sections  adjacent.  New  avennes  to  wealth  and  enterprise  would  be  con- 
tinually unfolding  themselves.  Nor  would  these  evidences  of  prosperity  be  regarded 
with  jealousT  by  the  citiea  of  the  North.  They,  too,  would  share  in  the  ^neral  increase 
of  trade.  Tbere  would  be  a  more  equal  distribution  of  power  and  capital  and  wealth. 
And  ms  commerce  is  Uberml  in  the  idfluence  which  it  exerts,  and  cosmopolitan  in  its  na- 
ture, it  would  banish  from  all  our  minds  sectional  feelings  and  seon-aphical  distinctions. 
The  closer  we  draw  the  links  of  trade  amcn^  ourselves  and  with  oiner  nationsi  the  more 
improbable  do  we  render  the  chances  of  collision,  and  the  mutual  interchan^  of  producta 
will  lead  to  a  reciprocation  of  courtesies  that  will  finally  bind  all  nations  m  a  common 
bnttherbood.— i>rjr  Goods  Reporter. 

3.— BANKING  IN  THE  GREAT  CITIES. 

The  following  table  win  show  the  business  of  the  laigest  bank  in  die  titj  of  Boston,  New* 
Totk,  Philadelphia,  Charleston  and  New-Orleans,  at  recent  datea : 

BukoT  BukolCnm-       IfnehMiti' Buk,  Bukof  Baak  of 

CliHitalfla.       nMrBe,N«w-Y«k.  Borten.  Tteniylvuii*.  |/>aUaas. 

Capital 3.100.000 4,564,000 3,000,000 1,879.000 3,092,000 

Circulation 3,300.000 7,000 700,000 400,000 1,218,000 

Baak  balances 8,348.000 114.000 1,040.000 960.000 2^8,000 

Depoaita 693,000 2,516,000 740.000 1,)i.l2,000 2,170.000 

LaajM 6,000,000 7,Jr-W.00O 4,826,000 3,083,000 1,580,000 

Coia 600,000 409,000 372,000 948.000 2,500,000 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  there  are  other  banks  in  these  cities  that  do  nearly  as 
much  business  as  those  above  specified.  The  Bank  of  Charleston  has  probably  the  lareeat 
circulation  of  any  single  institution  in  the  country.  The  largest  circulation  in  New- York 
is  that  of  the  Bank  of  New-York,  $456,000.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Lancaster  Bank, 
•577.000.  In  Massachusetts,  the  Merchants'  Bank,  $700,000.  In  New-Orleans,  the 
Loataiana  State  Bank,  $2,058,000. 

v>  In  deposits  for  other  institutions,  the  Merchants'  Bank  of  New- York  has  the  largest 
share,  viz.:  $2,400,000 ;  but  there  are  three  others  in  the  same  city  with  balances  above 
$2,000,000  each.  In  Boston,  the  Sufiblk  Bank,  $2,000,000.  In  Philadelphia,  the  Phila- 
delphia Bank.  $1,028,000. 

In  individual  deposits,  the  heaviest  amount  is  in  the  American  Exchange  Bank,  New- 
Yorfc,  $3,055,000,  and  Merchants'  Bank,  $3,041,000.  In  Boston,  the  Merchanto'  Bank, 
$855,000.  In  New-Orleans,  the  Louisiana  State  Bank,  $2,900,000.  In  Charleston,  the 
Bank  of  Charleston,  $690,000  ;  Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  $620,000.  Some  few 
inatxtations  have  a  constant  Une  of  deposits  above  their  capital,  viz. :  Bank  of  America, 
New- York  ;  Bank  of  New- York,  140  per  cent.;  Butchers  and  Drovers'  Bank,»  100  per 
eent. ;  City  Bank,  New-York,  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  150  percent ;  Leather  Manufacturera' 
Bank,  133  percent ;  Merchants'  Bank.  200  percent ;  Phoenix  Bank,  160  percent ;  Tradea- 
mana'  Bank,  150  per  cent.;  Union  Bank,  200  per  cent;  American  Exchange  Bank,  200 
per  cent ;  Bowe^  Bank,  300  per  cent ;  Broadway  Bank,  160  per  cent. ;  Chemical  Bank, 
367  percent;  Fulton  Bank,  170  per  cent;  Mechanics'  Banking  Association,  150  per 
cent.  ;  North  River  Bank,  150  per  cent 

In  Boston,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  this  kind ;  the  banks  being  by  law  confined 
to  100  per  cent  beyond  their  capital  in  their  aggregate  liabilities.  In  New-York  city,  the 
iactividual  deposits  in  banks  exceed  their  capital  25  per  cent  In  Boston  they  are  75  per 
eent  less  ;  in  Philadelphia,  33  per  cent.  more.  In  tne  latter  city  the  deposits  in  twelve 
of  tbe  hanks  largely  exceed  their  capitaL  In  New-Orleans  the  deposits  are  as  large  as 
in  Boston,  but  are  only^  50  per  cent  of  the  bank  capital.  In  Baltimore,  the  individu^  de« 
poaica  of  three  only  of  their  banks  exceed  their  capitaL 

In  the  item  of  loans  it  will  be  found  that  the  largest  sum  is  that  of  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, New  York,  $7,900.000 ;  Bank  of  Charleston,  $6,000,000 ;  Merchants'  Bank,  Boa- 
ton,  •4,900,000.  In  New-York,  there  are  three  banks  with  loans  above  $4,000,000  ;  five 
above  $3,000,000  ;  and  three  above  $2,000,000. 

In  the  item  of  coin,  the  New-Orleans  banks  are  more  strongly  fortified ;  their  five  banks 
having  ordinaiily  $7,000,000,  the  largest  amount  of  which  is  in  the  Bank  of  Louisiana, 
•2,900,000.  In  New-York,  the  Bank  of  America,  $1,051,000 ;  Bank  of  New- York, 
•1/K>8,000 ;  the  Philadelphia  Bank,  $665,000 ;  the  Sufiblk  Bank,  Boston,  $420,000. 

The  heaviest  business  in  proportion  to  capital  is  that  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Cin- 
cinnati, viz. :  capital  $50,000  ;  circuktion,  $49,000 ;  individual  deposita,  $397,000;  loana, 
•406,000. 

Few  moneyed  institudons  show  the  uniform  management  of  the  Bank  of  Baltimore. 
Tbe  bank  commenced  business,  January  2, 1797,  and  has  had  no  interruption  to  ito  semi- 
uunial  dividends  fimn  that  penod  to  tbe  preaent,  nearly  fifty-five  yean.    Ita  firat  cashier 


i»8 


I  FlBOIOirS  ICBfAUL 


WM^elMted  in  ITMy  vid  lidid  offloe  nnlil  June,  1841,  <9rlMn  fail  I 

cmnbent)  waa  oleetod.    Another  wmarkable  featare  in  the  hietovy  of  tlitt  bwik  i»,  liMt 

"■" emenbencf  thsfintbotfd 


the  three  |»xeiidento  of  tihe  iiieritalMn,  fiam  1786  to  1841,  wow  i 
of  4izectoiv^— /foiuberf'  Mag. 

4^THB  P&ECIOUS  IfBTALS. 

"We  extract  the  fdllowing  from  the  Jonmal  of  Commerce : 

"  It  ia  difficult  to  realise  at  first  thought  the  great  acceaaion  to  onr  metallic  cwrvaegr, 
pioce  the  diacure^  of  gold  in  Califomia.  When  the  first  few  ihouaand  dqllara  of  the 
gliuenog  dost  were  lamd  here  from  the  Pacific  coa^t,  the  whole  city  was  cxciled,  and 
specimens  were  everywhere  objects  of  great  curiositjr.  It  is  hardly  three  yeai»  since, 
and  yet  semiPmonthly  arrivals  are  now  regularl  v  bringing  as  at  the  rate  4)f  fifty  nriUions 

Eer  aoDum,  and  we  receive  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  scarcely  asking  what  effect  it  is 
kely  to  have  upon  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Various  estimates  have 
been  made  upon  the  entire  ]>Todnction  of  the  California  gold  regions,  and  we  have  several 
times  prepared  tables  in  which  the  amount  was  given  as  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained. 
For  many  of  onr  items,  however,  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  estimates  in  the  place  of 
official  returns,  as  the  latter  were  freqneotlv  wanting,  or  so  pnbliahed  as  to  be  unreliable. 
We  have  been  for  some  time  preparing  tables  which  should  give  the  receipts  at  all  of  the 
mints  down  to  a  given  point,  from  which  our  readers  could  becin,  and  complete  the  record 
for  themselves.  The  monthly  statements,  hastily  made  up,  of  the  deposits  of  gold  at  the 
mint,  must  of  course  be  partially  estimated,  as  a  large  c^uantitv  is  continually  nnder  the 
process  of  assay,  and  its  exact  value  can  only  be  determined  wnen  the  work  is  complete. 
In  the  statements  annexed  the  6gares  are  official,  and  can  be  relied  on  as  strictly  correct. 
For  tliisi  as  well  as  our  former  table^  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Robert 
Patterson,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  son  of  the  late  Director  of  the  Mint: 

"  The  following  statement  embraces  the  total  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  at  the 
mint  and  branches  from  its  organization  to  the  Ist  instant.  The  coinage  at  the  Philadel- 
phia mint  was  commenced  in  1793 ;  at  the  branches  in  1838.  The  Dahlonega  (Georgia) 
and  Charlotte  (North  Carolina)  mints  issue  only  gold  coins ;  and  the  New-Orleans  only 
gold  and  silver ;  all  of  the  copper  coins  are  struck  at  Philadelphia.  The  table  also  includes 
a  statement  of  the  total  deposits  at  the  mint  of  gold  produced  from  Califomia  and  other 
sources  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States : 


L-^SlattmejU  of  the  Coinage  of  ike  Minis  of  the  United  State$,from  their  organixa 
tion  to  September  30, 1851. 


PHILADELPHIA  MINT. 


rnaroofl. 

Gold. 

Bilver. 

Copper. 

Total  Coinage. 

To  the  close  of  1647 

153,741,350  00 

3,780.930  00 

7,948,333  00 

37,756,445  50 

35.436,513  00 

163,748.311  90 
430,050  00 
933.950  00 
409.600  00 
383,874  00 

$1,145,501  31 
64,157  99 
41.984  33 
44.467  50 
85,443  43 

$116,635,153  11 

Year  1848 

^3^1^99 

1849 

8,913,366  33 

1850 

38.810.513  00 

Nine  months.  1851 . 

35,795,839  43 

ToUls 

136,653,570  50 

64,784,685  90 

1,381,643  45 

193,819,809  85 

NKW-ORLEANS  MINT. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Total  CoiBage. 


To  the  cloae  of  1847. , 
Year  1848 

1849 

1850 

Nine  months,  1851... 


.$15,189,365  00 

35ei,500  00 

454.000  00 

.     3,619,000  00 

.     7,500.000  00 


$8,418,700  00 

l,63tl.000  00 

1,198,000  00 

l,4ri6,S00  00 

806,000  00 


.  $33,608,065  00 
1,978,500  00 
1.646,000  00 
5.075.500  00 

.      7,706.000  00 


ToUls 87,180,88500 


18,893,800  00 


40,014,065  00 


CHARLOTTE  MIITT. 

DARLOHXGA  MINT. 

ATALLTHEMIKTS. 

PXBXODa. 

Gold. 

Gold.       Gold,  silver  A  copper. 

To  the  doM  of  1847 1 

Year  1848 

$1,656,060  00 
364.330  00 
361.399  00 
347,791  00 
817,934  50 

$3,318,017  50. 

371.753  50. 

844,130  50. 

858,503  00. 

190,153  00. 

$145,117,395  61 

5,819,780  49 

11,164.695  68 

33,893,306  00 

43,909.915  93 

1849 

1850 

Nioe  monthi,  1851 

Totals 

8,047,414  SO 

4,188,954  90. 

830,063,933  85 

TSS  FBICXOVfl  HXTILS, 

TLSiatmmUoftheamawUof  Gold,  of ^,. 

to  SepiemBor  30, 1851. 


1B9 

dtgpmtidtUiAeMiniM 


PBILADXLPHIA  MIHT. 

KKW-ORLKAWS  Klirr. 

FXRIODS. 

From 
California. 

Olber 

■oarces. 

Totd. 

"From 
California. 

Other 
Bources. 

Total. 

Ttotheclo«eofl847. 
Tear  1848 

•44,177 

5,481,439 

31,667,505 

31,300,105 

•7,797,141 

197,367 

285,653 

122,801 

•8,340 

•7,797,141 

241,544 

5,767,092 

31,790,806 

31,398,445 

•1.124 

669.921 

4,675.667 

6,310,462 

•139,699 

11,469 

7,268 

4,454 

885 

•119,699 

12,593 

677,189 

4,690^1 

6,311,347 

1849 

1850 

TnteU 

•68,493,226 

8,501,302 

76,994,528 

11,557,074 

143,775 

11,700,849 

eHASLOTTK  MINT. 


SAHLOHXGA  MIITT. 


PBMOD8. 

From 
Oalif'iia. 

Other 
sourceB. 

Total. 

From 
Califoniia. 

Oiher 
Mikfoea. 

Total. 

Tothecloaeofl847 
Yeai-1848 

1849 

1850 

Nine  montha,1851. 

7l2.805 

•1,673,718 
370,786 
390,732 
320,289 
202,256 

•1,673,718 
370,785 
390,732 
320,289 
215,061 

•30,025 
70,925 

•3,218,017 
271,763 
244,131 
217,673 
129,376 

•3,218,017 
271,753 
244,131 
247,698 
200.301 

Totalfi....- .... 

12,805 

2,957,780 

2,970,585 

100,950 

4,080,950 

4,181,900 

AT  ALL  TBS  If  IllTS. 


PERIOIM. 


From  California. 


Other 


TotaL 

....•12,808,575 

896,675 

....  7.079.144 
....  36,938,314 
38,125,154 

....  95,847,868 


Tothadoaeof  1647....  ^ 

Taarl848 ' •45,301 

1849 1 6,151,360 

1850 36,273,0971 

Hiaa  mootha,  1851 1 37,694,257| 


•19.808,575 
851,374 
927,784 
665,917 
430,857' 


Tocala.. 


....80,164.055; 15,683,807 


**Tlia  total  prodnetion  of  CaKfornia  sold  since  its  first  discorery  mast  be  considerably 
war  one  hamuad  millions  of  dollars ;  tnaa  being  equal  to  one>half  the  total  coinage  of  the 
aoantry  since  its  separation  from  the  Britbh  empire.  To  the  •90,000,000  received  at  the 
■dnt,  as  abown  aboTe,  most  be  added  large  amounts  received  here,  and  consumed  by  den* 
tists  and  Jewriers ;  considerable  amoanta  shipped  from  Ban  Francisco  directly  to  other 
eooBtriea ;  the  whole  amoant  of  the  sold  coinage  and  circulation  of  California  itself,  in- 
ckiding  the  •SO  pieces  stamped  l^  the  United  States  assay er;  the  shipments  received 
abee  tbe  1st  of  October,  amoonting  at  diis  port  to  nearly  or  quite  85,000,000 ;  and  all  the 
gold  dust  now  in  the  haiids  of  miners  and  merchants  on  the  Pacific  side.  It  will  not  be 
loo  large  an  estimate  probably  to  put  down  the  entire  productioo.  so  far,  at  •120.000,000. 

''The  production  of  gold  has  appreciated  the  value  of  silver  in  comparison,  and  that  too 
at  a  time  when  the  relative  value  of  the  latter  had  been  increased  bv  a  series  of  financial 
■HVTemcnta  in  Europe  heretofore  folly  explained,  so  that  we  are  fast  losing  our  silver  coin. 
The  only  remedy  which  appears  feasible,  and  likely  to  be  generally  acceptable  to  the 
eoaotiy,  seems  to  be  for  Congress  to  authorise  a  seignorage  to  be  taken  from  all  the  new 
ioauesof  aUver  coin.  It  eanaot  obtain  a  free  eicenlation  at  its  present  value,  as  it  is  worth 
about  3  per  cent,  premium,  and  all  large  pieces  are  quickly  taken  for  export.  There  are 
many  oinections  to  alloying  the  coin  with  the  baser  metals,  which  would  not  apply  to  re- 
ifcieing  the  weight  Let  7  per  cent,  be  taken  by  the  0<ivenuDent  from  the  present  value 
of  the  ailver  com,  and  gold  made  the  sole  legal  tender  for  all  amounts  above  three  or  five 
Mkra,  and  the  export  of  onn  would  at  once  be  stopped,  while  no  one  could  be  wronged. 
llw  present  coins  would  be  worth  their  full  value  to  the  holders ;  the  new  coin  could  be 
ebiahiedatparfortheooavemenoeofeliai^;andtbe  Govarmnentwoaldbe  vainbuned 

or  all  the  expeaaea  of  the  mint." 
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INTERNAL  IHPB0TEMENT8. 

1,— BJOL-EOAD  FEOGREBS  AND  THB  MOBILE  AND  OHIO  ROAB. 

NoTWiTUOTANBiira  Um  illibenl  spirit  dupkjed  in  tomt  purtB  of  this  paper,  by  Capt 
Odlde,  towanb  New^Orieana,  we  atiU  pobtiah  it  entire.  As  that  gentleman  followed  vm  a 
few  weeka  after,  and  Bpoke  at  the  same  points,  he  need  only  haye  made  the  inqmiy  to  lean 
diat  oar  references  to  Mobile  were  always  in  the  highest  respect  and  coortesy ;  that  w« 
were  never  betrayed  into  expressions  in  regard  to  a  neighbor,  as  "  petty  and  contemptible 
jealoosy" — "frightened  monopoly" — **  declamation  and  aiiy  promises,"  etc.  Mobile  wiH 
n^iect  thisintezpretation  of  her  feelings  if  we  properly  appreciate  her  coorteay. 

Anabitratt  of  ike  remarks  of  Oapt.  J.  Ckilde,  Chief  Engimemr  rf  tkt  Mofnh  mU  Okm 
Rail-road,  ddiverod  at  NcuhvUle,  Temuuee,  in  the  Mq^retetUative  Bait,  on  tko  284 
November,  1851. 

Capt.  Childe  said,  that  Natore  has  established  in  the  exirting  variety  of  soil,  dunate, 
and  products  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Onlf  to  the  Lakes,  a  division  of  in« 
dostrial  interesta,  which  strongly  invites  tne  people  of  that  valley  to  institute  a  perfect  and 
corresponding  division  of  manual  labor,  by  the  introduction  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  mami- 
&ctones,  for  which  their  coal,  iron,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  and  unlimited  supply  of  brosd 
stuffs  are  a  sure  pledge  of  success.    Commerce  depends  for  success  upon  the  natural  and 


manual  divisions  of  labor,  whilst  internal  improvements  serve  to  concentrate  population 
and  capital,  until  these  divisions  are  made  mostjperfect  and  productive  to  both.  To  ex> 
tend  these  improvements,  therefore,  in  advance  of  sufficient  settlements  and  trade  to  justify 


Uieir  constructiun,  and  pay  interest  upon  their  cost,  for  the  purpose  of  building  towns, 
selling  wild  lands,  or  of  crossing  2,000  miles  of  uninhabited  country  to  look  at  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  a  delusive  and  speculative  indulgence,  both  wasteful,  and  subversive  of  the  first 
principles  of  political  economy,  which  require  concentration  of  labor  and  capital,  so  long  ats 
llie  wages  of  human  skiU  and  industry  can  be  advanced*  and  thereby  the  population, 
wealth,  end  power  of  the  present  States  of  the  Union  promoted.  Rivers,  canals,  and 
eteam-boats  have  made  wonderful  developments  in  this  western  world ;  bat  the  intxt>dne> 
tbn  of  railways  as  co-laborers  better  fitted  by  speed  and  safety,  for  passenger  and  light 
merchandise  traffic,  will  stimulate  productive  indostiy  and  trade,  to  such  an  extent  aa  to 
yield  far  more  of  heavy  tonnage,  and  ofjprofit  to  steam-boat  and  canal  intereato,  than  in 
other  respects  they  divert  therefrom.  This  is  proved  since  the  introduction  of  railways 
by  the  more  extensive  use  and  profit  of  canals  and  steam-boats  in  England,  of  the  New- 
York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  canals,  of  steam-boats  upon  the  Hudson,  6t.  Lawrence, 
Ohio,  and  Upper  Mississippi  rivers,  upon  the  northern  lakes,  and  along  the  whole  extent  of 
our  Atlantic  coast  Everywhere  their  number  and  capacity  are  on  the  increase* — Even 
the  Ocean  steamers  multiply  for  the  trade  <^  those  seaports  especially,  which  are  con- 
nected extensively  with  the  interior  by  long  lines  of  railway.  The  cities  of  the  South 
cannot  create  commerce  at  their  respective  ports  by  building  steamers  or  sailing  vessels. 
It  is  the  free,  speedy,  and  daily  connection  with  the  producing  milUons  of  an  extensive 
interior  country  that  can  give  them  a  large  and  miscelfBoieous  exchange  trade.  This  con- 
nection secured  by  canals  and  railroads,  dien  Ocean  veasels  will  come  fast  enough  with- 
out our  aid.  In  £urope  and  America,  under  the  influence  of  the  economical  principlcn 
above  stated,  upwards  of  16,000  miles  of  railways  are  now  in  operation,  and  half  as  many 
mora  chartered  and  in  progress  of  construction.  As  labor-saving  machines,  they  are  un- 
rivaled, producing  to  their  owners  a  sufficient  return  for  the  capital  expended,  and  to 
120,000,000  of  people  who  enjoy  their  use,  a  reduced  cost  of  the  labor  performed,  and  of 
the  commodities  furnished  by  them  for  consumption,  ooncurrently  with  the  demand  of  ak 
least  100,000,000  of  dollars  per  annum. 

Railways  are  of  two  classes— the  first  class  consists  of  long  Unes  connectxug  the  interior 
with  tide- water.  The  second  class  of  branch,  or  cross  roads,  for  lateral  and  local  purposea, 
bat  in  most  cases  valuable  tributaries  to  the  first  class  lines,  or  to  the  rivers.  I'be  fint 
class,  or  tidal  lines,  are  vastly  the  most  important  to  the  prosperity  of  the  eountzy,  and 
should  receive  the  earliest  concentrated  efforts  of  the  pec^le  in  ^eir  construction.  Botb 
individual  and  public  economy  require  that  Uieir  course  should  be  aa  direct  aa  poesiUe^ 
length  and  grades  reduced,  and  cost  moderate.  These  features  can  be  attained  for  roads  is 
the  Mississippi  valley  in  greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  ought 
not  to  be  sacrificed  to  local  or  speculative  interests,  which  often  seek  to  warp  a  line  of  rood 
from  its  true  course.  Instances  of  this  sort  of  influence  are  seen  on  many  of  the  roada  of 
the  United  Statea.    The  moat  pramiaeBt  of  which  are^  the  New-York  and  Eiie  Rail-itwd 
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tefuiinu,  S5  milM  abore  New-York  city,  upon  the  Hudson  riTer ;  the  tennini  of  the  Bel- 
timore  and  Ohio  load  at  Wheeling,  Va.,  and  Mt.  Clare,  Baltimore,  instead  of  Parken- 
borah,  Va.,  the  Baj  of  Baltimore,  and  the  breaks  in  the  line  sooth  of  Washington,  at 
Bichmond,  Petersborg  and  Aogosta. 

The  Mobile  and  Ohu)  road  has  been  located  entirely  free  of  snch  derangements,  consnlt- 
ing  first  of  all  the  general  good.    3,500  miles  ofsanreyed  line  have  been  run  to  determine 
the  abortest  nmte,  bwest  grades  and  least  cost- 
Its  length  ii^  Alabama  is 62J  miles. 

*'        M  Mississippi  is 373        " 

"        "  Tennessee  is... ;....*..-.^ 119J      ** 

"  Kentuckyis 39|      " 

Total  main  line 494} 

Length  of  branch  to  Tennessee  Biver  in  Mississippi 15    miles. 

in  Tennessee 8        *' 

Total  main  Ime  and  branch 517| 

The  main'  line  passes  4  miles  west  of  Purdy,  and  through 

McNairr  county 34  7-lOmfles. 

Comer  of  Henderson  county 18-10  " 

"        "  Madison  (near  Jackson,) 31|  " 

"       "  Gibson  (near  Trenton,) 99  " 

"  Obioncounty 22i  " 

Length  from  Mobile  to  Tennessee  river 346  *' 

"        estimated,  Tennessee  river  to  Columbia. 93  '* 

"        from  Columbia  to  Nashville 43  " 

Total  length.  Mobile  to  Nashville 460  ** 

Thir^-three  miles  of  the  Mobile  end  of  the  road  will  be  in  complete  q>eration  by  the  15th 
of  February  next.  For^-nine  acres  of  ground  for  depots  have  been  obtained  at  Mobile, 
with  two  wharves  and  right  to  run  tracu  through  the  commercial  streets,  that  the  cars 
may  run  to  the  warehouses,  or  vessels  of  consignees. — Vessels  drawing  10  feet  vrater 
are  the  largest  that  ordinarily  come  up  to  the  city.  All  larger  vessels  anchor  16  to  25  miles 
below  in  the  Ba^,  where  there  is  30  square  miles  of  water,  3  to  9  fathoms  deep.  On  the 
bar  between  this  anchorage  ground  and  the  Gulf,  there  is  30|  feet  water  at  mean  low  tide. 
On  the  bar  at  the  southeast  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  there  is  at  mean  low  tide  ]5| 
ieet.  Difference  in  favor  of  Mobile  bay  4^  feet.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  will  be  ex- 
tended to  this  deep  water,  and  thus  the  cars  brought  along  side  of  vessels  of  40  per  cent, 
neater  capacity  than  can  get  to  New-Orleans.  The  export  and  import  freights  oy  these 
hrge  vessels  will  be  cheaper,  and  relieved  from  all  cnarges  for  lighterage,  or  towage. 
Vessels  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  West  India  islands,  or  the  Caribbean  Sea,  will  gen- 


erally make  Mobile  bay  a  day  sooner  than  New-Orleans ;  and  the  exchange  trade  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  with  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the  globe,  will  thus 
prosper  at  Mobile  bay,  via  the  two  arms  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Road.    Whilst  the  same 


trsde  with  Europe,  and  the  North  Atlantic  States  of  our  own  country,  will  for  like  reasons 
thrive  at  Charleston  and  Savannah,  via  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road.  The  great 
office  of  rail-roads  is  to  liberate  men,  whenever  desirable,  from  the  obstructed  natural 
channels  of  commerce ;  and  by  equalizing  prices,  supply  and  demand,  break  up  the  spirit 
of  monopoly,  donunation  and  speculation  or  such  cities  as  New- York  and  New-Orleans. 

The  Obion  river  in  West  Tennessee  is  the  largest  stream  crossed  by  the  Mobile  and 
OUo  road.  None  of  them  are  navigable.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  it  will  connect  with 
all  the  steamboats  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  also  with  1440  miles  of  ndl-roads, 
at  the  bend  of  Tennessee  with  the  boats  of  that  river,  and  thence  by  a  central  line  of  road, 
via  Nashville,  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  with  1,533  miles  of  rail-roads  at  Louisville,  and 
3,500  miles  of  rail-roads  at  Cincinnati.  Thus  forming  two^great  routes  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Lakes  ;  one  ending  at  Chicaj^  the  other  at  Cleveland,  and  connecting  thence  by  railways 
with  Baltimore,  Fniladelpbia,  New-York  and  Boston.  These  two  routes  traverse  10| 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  connecting  with  steamers  to  Lake  Superior  on  the  North,  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea  on  the  South,  will  form  a  quick  transit  for  passengers  and  for  the  inter- 
change of  the  various  products  of  38  degrees  of  latitude  ;  from  Chagres  end  Trinidad  to  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  thus  create  and  stimulate  an  external  and  internal 
oommcrce  far  greater  than  can  be  promoted  by  the  river  channels  alone. 

The  middle  ground  of  this  internal  commeree  will  be  central ;  and  vrestem  Tennessee, 
where  are  coinbi.ied  the  staple  products  of  the  Booth  and  North,  with  a  temperate  and 
healthy  climate,  water  power,  rich  soils,  iron,  coal,  beautiful  marbles,  limestone,  and  a 
variety  of  valuable  timbers ;  all  that  can  be  needful  for  the  proseontion  of  the  mechanic 
arts  and  manufactures,  except  a  svstem  of  railways,  by  which  the  products  of  all  branches 
of  industry  vritfain  the  state  can  be  distributed  north,  east,  south  and  west,  and  spread 
broadcast  for  general  consumption.  The  first  class  roads  that  will  most  perfectly  form 
this  system,  are  tbeiwo  north  and  south  routes  above  named— Che  Nashville,  Chattanooga, 
14  VOL.  II. 
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Knet.  These  fire  road*  •ereraUy  iavite  tlie  ^  of  the  states  to  the  extent  of  fimni 
the  iron  and  machinery  when  the  people  shall  have  prorided  far  or  execoted  the  local  woA 
of  grading,  &c.  They  are  all  long  hnes,  (650  to  1000  anlea,)  drawing  die  trade  of  other 
states  into  and  thronsh  Tennessee,  and  cannot  fall  to  be  enonendy  sncocesfnl ;  while 
aecond  class  short  roads,  for  local  panoses,  as  branches  to  these  lonsr  Inies,  or  as  tatftvtariee 
to  rirers,  mav  fail  to  be  profitable,  ana  should  be  let  alone  vstil  the  long  Hues  are  ouMi4efr 
ed ;  they  will  then,  by  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  the  aid  of  the  long 
lines,  come  into  existence  as  natorally  and  finxitliuly  as  branches  (pow  from  trees. 

New- York,  Masrachnsetts,  PennsylTania,  Marvland,  Vixvinia,  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  have  sererally  assisted  their  citixens  in  bnuding  long  fixxt  class  rontes,  either  by  a 
sabscription  of  stock,  a  bonus,  a  loan  of  credit,  or  by  separately  bmlding  dte  more  difieolt 
portion  of  the  work,  and  with  satisfactory  resnlts. 

By  the  road  from  Mobile  to  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  b^  dte  other  rul-roada 
connecting  therewith,  the  following  distances  and  starting  time  of  trains  will  befoond 
nearly  correct.    From  Mobile— 


To  Jacfcfon,  Mlis. ttt 90 9 

Vleksbaif.  "   868 S3 li 

Bead  of  Tsn.  Rirsr 346 » 1» 

Memphis,  Ten. 428 36 18 

JackMO,      -    384 3S 16 

TrsDloD,     "    409 34 17 

Columbia,   "    439 36 18 

NMhvills,  ••    480 40 90 

Huourille,  Ala 490 38 19 

Mouth  of  Ohio  B 494 41 90^ 

8l  Louii,  Mo 775 65 33 

Louisville,  Ky 700 SO 3Q( 

CineiDDsti,  Ohio 800 68 34 

Cleveland,    -     1096 90 45 

Chicago,  llUnob 875 74 96^ 

Baltimore  lld.,vU  Nashville  and  Cinciaoati  1445 144 69 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Eail-road,  inchiding  the  branch  to  Ten- 
nessee River,  is  ten  millions  of  dollan,  of  which  five  millions  is  for  local  works,  and  five 
millions  for  iron  rails,  chairs,  s^kes,  cars  and  engines.  The  local  woik  on  197|  milea  in 
Tennessee  is  one  million  and  txxty  thoaaand  doUan ;  far  iron  rails,  &c,  as  above,  one  mil- 
lion thirty 'five  thousand  doUaia. 

Avsrage  cost  per  mile  of  local  work $8^13 

do.  do.       of  rail*,  Ac,  at  the  present  prices  of  iron 8,190 

To  build  the  whole  road  in  three  yeaia,  the  present  subscription  of  Mobile  fimiahe**- 

For  local  work $600,000 

The  new  tax  law  do 1.100,000 

PreMDttubieriptioBofMiat.  do 1,000,069 

To  be  obtained  in  MiMiisippi  this  winter,  after  the  county  law  is  altered,  dividing  the 

stock  amoog  tlis  tax  psyera 740,000 

Present  tubieription  in  Tenn 150,000 

To  be  obtained  in  Tennessee 910,000 

do.  Ksntneky.... 500,000 

ToUl .$5,000^000 

In  this  sum  are  included  $50,000  and  $100,000,  respectively,  far  depots  at  the  Tennea- 
aee  and  Ohio  rivers. 

The  lands  granted  to  this  road  by  congreas  are  about  1,900,000  acres,  which  are  esti- 
mated to  be  worth,  after  the  road  is  done,  three  dollars  per  acre  mortgaged  with  the  road 
to  die  state  of  Tennessee  and  foreign  capitalists  for  a  loan  of  five  nmlions  of  dollars,  for 
the  term  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years ;  they  can  be  sold  within  fifteen  years  after  the  road 
shall  be  oompletea,  and  the  money  invested  in  a  sinking  (und  for  the  redemption  of  the 
bonds  at  maturity.  It  is  calculated  and  believed  that  at  the  end  of  the  twenty -five  or 
thirty  years,  this  ftind  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  at  least  foni^fifths  of  the  whofo  loan ;  the 
interest  being  paid  send-annually  ftom  the  earnings  of  the  road.  It  is  therefore  respect- 
fiilly  requested  that  the  present  leeislature  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  will  assist  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Rail-road  Company  to  obtain  this*  loan  of  five  millions  of  dollars  on  the  best  pos- 
sible terms,  by  furnishing  therefor  state  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,035,000. 

The  orsanization  of  the  company  embraces  two  financial  and  local  asenta,  one  a  citixen 
of  Mississippi  for  that  state,  and  one  for  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  be  a  citizen  of  Ten- 
nessee, whose  duty  it  will  be  respectively  to  obtain  the  subscriptions  for  the  stock  before 
contracts  are  made,  and  afterwards  collect  the  installments,  and  pay  the  contncton  fiwm 
time  to  tame  for  work  dcme  in  ihar  respective  districts. 

The  rate  of  charm  for  passengen  and  freights  on  die  Mobfle  road,  wiD  incline  to  the 
low  ftre  system.    For  passengen  9  to  3  cents  per  mile ;  for  heavy,  low-priced  prodncta 
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•f  lUdB>  fbrarti  sod  miiiett  tsd  groceiiM  U  to  3  oeots  per  ton  per  mile;  for  mercfaancBBe 
fenetally,  3  to  5  cents  per  ton  per  mile ;  for  cotton  from  Tennesaee  to  Mobile,  $1  50  to 
•2  50  per  bele. 

With  fixed  rntes  of  transportation,  and  the  prices  carrent  received  each  day  by  the  pas- 
senger trains  firam  Charleston^  Mobile  and  New-  Orleans,  the  merchants  of  the  interior  can 
h^  the  entire  crops  of  Uie  conntiy  without  risk ;  sending  on  one  purchase  after  another 
far  onick  sale— in^Knt  their  own  goods^-and,  in  baying  and  selling  constantly,  in  both  di- 
lectKms,  tnm  a  orofit  on  their  capital  twelve  times  a  year.  Tidal  nil-ways  are  the  vir- 
toal  extension  or  the  city  wharves  thronchoat  the  land,  and  enable  the  merchants  (of  Nash- 
TiUe,  for  instance)  to  impart  and  export  for  the  country  around  with  great  facility. 

By  the  timo  the  Mobile  road  can  be  completed  to  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  nveis,  low 
{■essure  steam  paekete,  built  ibr  passen^rs  alone,  will  be  prepared  to  run  in  connection 
with  the  road  from  New-Orleans  to  Mobile,  and  finm  St.  Louis  and  LomsviDe  to  the  Ohio 
teminns.  The  latter  will  be  long,  light  and  swift,  drawinc  so  little  water  as  to  run  in  the 
loweet  stages  of  the  rivers.  By  such  packets,  and  the  raiTroad,  passengers  can  be  con- 
veyed insalety  from  St.  Louis  to  Mobde  in  36  honn,  (or  #13 ;  from  Lonisville  to  Mobile  in 
47  hours,  for  tlS ;  and  from  Mobile  to  or  fnm  New-Orleans,  in  13  hours,  (or  $3. 

When  the  route  from  the  bend  of  the  Tenneesee  to  Louisville  and  Cmcinnati  shaS  be 
completed,  connectxng  with  the  Chattanoo^  road  at  Nashville,  the  sontfaem  travel  of 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  and  of  the  5,000  miles  of  northern  and  eastern  rail-roads  which 
oentre  at  those  cities,  will  come  via  Nashville.  But  before  this  shall  be  done,  the  Mobile 
lead  cannot  fail,  by  its  iunctions  with  the  Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  with 
the  oential  Illinois  road,  and,  thereby,  with  the  traffic  of  the  rail-roads  and  lakes  of  the 
north,  to  have  an  immense  business.  The  ease  and  safety  it  wiQ  affoid  for  people  to 
escape  in  winter,  in  a  few  hours,  finom  the  cold  blasts  of  the  North  to  the  temperate 
breoes  of  the  South,  or  in  summer,  from  the  heat  and  sickness  of  the  South,  to  the  brac- 
ing sirs  of  the  North,  will  enlarge  its  travel,  both  through  and  way,  beyond  any  present 
ealeulation.  Based,  however,  upon  low  rates,  upon  one-third  of  tne  passengers  that  now 
pass  annually  up  and  down  the  Hississipjn  Biver  to  and  from  the  northern  states,  and  upon 
eaixying  way-passen^ets  equal  to  one-thud  of  die  white  population  of  ^e  country  adjoin- 
ing Uie  route,  which  is  the  first  year's  average  experience  of  other  rail-roads  of  our  coun- 
liy,  we  shaQ  have  the  following  direct  income,  vis. : 

nesB  135,000  throoffh  passengers,  at  |8 %lfiOWn 

Tnm  110,000  vay-pasMDgon.  at  |3 390MO 

from  tbroagh  freighu  of  merchandise,  live  stock,  bread  siofb,  Ac 848,000 

rVoa  way  freights  of  do.  do.  do.  739^000 

From  United  Slates  maUs 00.000 

Total  ineow #3,880,000 

Fkeoi  wkich  deduct  all  expenses  for  depreciatioB  of  trseks,  repairs,  and  workiag  the 
xosds ■ M45.0QO 

Total  oettearaiags .|1,445.0Q0 

Woni  which  pay  interest  oo  five  minions  loan,  7  per  cent.,  ioclndiug  exchange 350,000 

Fay  ibr  addhioosl  ear«,  engines,  side  tracks,  and  bulldinis  for  iocrsasing  besiness 300,000 

P^  l&fMT  cent  dividend  on  stock  for  loeal  work  of  |S<X),O(N),U0O 790,000 

Tolallbr  interest,  construction  and  dividend 4I.300/)00 

Lsavinga  surplos  for  contingencies  or  sinking  fandof. 145i0Q0 

In  relation  to  the  revenue  of  raO-ways,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  long  Unea,  leadinc 
in  the  most  direct  and  shortest  course  to  tide  water,  from  and  through  productive  and  weB 
settled  countries,  with  low  gradients,  and  without  breaks  of  track  or  gauge,  or  the  delay 
and  transhipments,  are  the  most  profitable  to  the  stockholders  and  the  country  at  lai^ge ; 
but  short  and  local  roads  are  everywhere,  espedaUv  in  thinly  settled  countries,  of  very 
doubtful  success,  until  favorably  connected  with  tiaal  lines.  Any  general  system,  there- 
fere,  by  a  state  to  aid  the  construction  of  short  and  local  lines,  as  well  as  the  long  and  pro- 
fitable ones,  will  divert  much  of  the  labor  and  means  of  the  people  from  the  latter  to  the 
former ;  introduce  and  encourage  many  speculative  enterprises ;  protract  the  completion 
of  the  tidal  lines;  and  greatly  increase  the  state  debt  for  private  more  than  for  public 
good. 

The  relation  of  the  Mobile  road  to  New-Orleans  is  one  of  deep  interest  to  the  people  of 
diat  duty.  After  companne  very  complacently  their  own  position  and  power  with  those  of 
their  neighbors  at  Molrile,  tney  naturally  concluded,  as  they  had  once  tried  and  failed  to 
famld  a  rond  to  Tennessee,  that  Mobile  could  only  dream  of  constructing  one  to  the  Ohio 
liver.  But  notwithstanding  her  incredulity,  Mobile  persevered  in  the  work,  and  in  two 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  surveys,  public  sentiment  pronounced  it  sure  to  sue- 
ceed.  Whereat,  New-Orleans  takes  the  field,  without  charten,  surveys,  or  stock  subscrib- 
ed, lectures  the  people  of  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  upon  their  several  interests,  and  upon 
heir  own  natnral  but  aijpieous  rights,  and  calls  upon  them  to  come  up  in  January  next  and 
gise  an  meenaalt  of  their  doinga. 
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Now,  the  spirit  of  dourinatbii,  of  frightened  monopoly,  or  of  riyaliy,  indicated  by  tfait  im^ 
snbttantial  morement,  places  New-Orleans  in  a  false  position,  anjnst  to  herself  and  to  her 
neighbors.  Why  shoald  she  seek  to  diTcrt  the  attention  of  the  people  fix>m  ^e  Mobile  and 
Ohio  road,  by  declamation  and  aiiy  promises,  two  years  at  least  before  she  can  by  lesal  au- 
thority and  snryeys  lay  a  specific  plan  before  them  for  a  road  to  New-Orieans  T  Mobfle 
can  have  her  road  done  by  the  time  New-Orieans  gets  fairly  into  the  field,  and  it  will 
be  conveying  passengers  between  the  Ohio  rirer  and  New-Orleans,  ria  Mobfle,  in  one- 
third  of  the  time  now  required  by  the  river.  Bhe  therefore  shotdd  stand  its  firiend,  and 
not  as  an  enemy.  The  people  mutt  hare  better  avennes  to  market  than  by  the  river  chan- 
nels, which  are  never  right  when  most  needed  ;  and  however  mach  a  genersl  convention 
may  help  to  draw  oat  the  latent  energies  of  New-Orleans,  it  never  can  satisfy  thinking 
men  ^at  two  or  three  markets  within  reach  are  not  better  than  one.  Yet  much  important 
information  will  be  elicited  by  it,  a  few  items  of  which  I  here  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  the  people  of  North  Mississippi,  Teimessee,  and  Kentucky,  showing  where  is  their 
shortest  and  cheapest  route  to  tide  water.  The  bend  of  the  Tennessee  River  and  its  vicinity 
presents  some  attractions  for  three  long  lines  of  road,  Charleston  and  Memphis ;  Mobilie 
Nashville,  Lonisville  and  Cincinnati ;  and  Mobfle  and  Ohio.  May  not  New-Orleans  desire 
to  connect  herself  to  these  roads  in  the  same  vicinity  ?  And  if  so,  what  will  be  the  com- 
parative distances  to  New-Orleans  and  Mobile  ? 

Route  across  Lake  PoDcbartrain,  from  bend  of  TenoaMse 498  nilas. 

From  do.  to  Mobile 346      " 

Diffsreace 88      « 

and  two  transhipments.  

Route  wast  of  Lake  Manrspas 455  miles. 

To  Mobile  as  befora 346      •• 

DUTerence 109      « 

Route  via  bank  of  Mississippi,  and  river  Amiiia 473  miles. 

To  Mobile  ak  before 346      " 

.Differmice 127      •• 

New- Orleans  is  110  mfles  from  the  Oulf ;  Mobfle,  33 ;  77  mfles  difference ;  add  this  to  the 
above  differences,  and  159  to  S04  mfles  (according  to  the  route  taken  for  the  New-Orleans 
roadj  will  be  the  greater  distance  from  North  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  to  the 
Gulf,  via  New-Oneans.  Will  the  interior  planting  and  commercial  interests  willingly  pay 
the  expenses  of  this  extra  distance  upon  ^eir  exports  and  imports  ?  But  the  position  m 
New-Orleans,  with  ten  thousand  miles  of  navieable  rivers,  and  five  hundred  steamers  poor- 
ing  the  products  of  six  millions  of  people  into  her  lap,  is  superior  to  any  other  city  on  the 
globe,  especially,  as  these  six  will  rapidlv  sweU  into  sixty  millions  and  send  ker  the  greater 
portion  of  the  products  of  one  and  a  naif  millions  of  square  mfles.  Thus  situated,  eon 
rfeto-Orleant  envy  Mobiie^  Ckarletton  or  Savannah,  or  any  other  teetion  of  country ^ 
that  strives  to  better  its  condition  by  art^/iciat  channels  of  trade  1  No.  She  will  not  eo 
dishonor  herself.  Let  her  ra^er  enter  we  aame  sphere  of  entezpxise.  The  ^dd  is  wide 
before  her — too  wide  for  petty  and  contemptible  jeaUmsies. 

The  "  gauge"  of  a  rafl-road  is  the  width  between  the  rails  of  die  track.  When  two  roads 
come  together,  differing  in  gauge,  the  cars  and  engines  of  one  cannot  pass  upon  the  other, 
and  transhipment  of  gwxis  andpassenffers  must  ht  made.  The  Mobile  road  gauge  is  five 
feet,  the  same  as  the  Chattanooga  road.  AD  roads  within  die  State  of  Tennessee  shoald 
be  required  by  law  to  adopt  the  same ;  that  cars  from  Charleston,  Mobfle  and  New-Orleans, 
can  run  to  any  and  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  lines  hence  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
should  also  be  the  same. 

Let  any  man  review  this  matter  with  the  United  States  map  before  him ;  trace  the  Mo- 
bfle and  bbio  road  to  the  Tennessee  River ;  its  two  great  arms  through  west  and  central 
Tennessee,  and  its  connecting  lines  north,  east,  and  west,  with  all  toe  large  cities,  and 
rivers  of  the  Union,  and  he  cannot  avoid  the  conviction,  that  it  will  command  more  busineas 
and  revenue  in  proportion  to  length,  than  any  other  road  in  the  western  world.  Not  for- 
getting at  the  same  time,  that  the  donated  Isolds  from  the  United  Statea  wiH,  when  sold, 
pay  40  per  cent,  of  its  entire  cost. 

3.->RAIL-E0ADS  OF  TBNNB88BB,  ETC. 
The  following  report  from  Mr.  Bobb  of  his  visit  to  Nashville  at  the  instance  of  the  New- 
Orleans  councfl,  is  interesting.    Having  visited  Nashville  previously  in  a  simflariy  offi- 
cial character,  we  can  superadd  our  own  testimony,  which  agiees  in  every  particular  witii 

his. 

Nashyillk,  December  8, 1851. 
The  public  ionmals  will  have  made  you  acquainted  with  our  favorable  reception  in 
this  dty,  whicn  may  be  considered  an  index  <»  popular  feeling  regarding  the  wgeet  of 
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,  aad  we  make  this  commnnicatioa  with  a  Tiew  to  ialbrmmg  cor  eitUeiii» 
ikfuogh  yon,  of  the  meaaarea  relating  to  internal  improTements  now  engaging  the  atten- 
tioo  and  deliberation  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee. 

SeTeral  bills  are  now  before  the  committees  of  this  body  for  charterinjg  rail*road  com- 
panies, aud  granting  the  aid  of  the  state  towards  the  completion  of  Tuioos  roads ;  and, 
as  fir  as  we  are  able  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  membera 
of  the  lecislatare,  as  now  expressed,  we  think  there  is  every  probabili^  that  seven  or 
eight  millions  of  dollars  will  be  appropriated,  in  the  shape  of  an  issue  of  six  per  oenL 
stock,  to  be  employed  in  purchasing  the  iron  and  equipments  of  the  roads  now  coniem* 
plated. 

The  most  important  of  these  are,  the  road  to  Louisville,  the  Nashville  and  Mississippi 
load,  to  the  New-Madrid  road,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road,  the  Bast  Tennessee 
road,  diverging  from  Knoxville  east  to  the  Virginia  line,  and  south  to  Chattanooga,  on  the 
Tennessee  river,  and  the  Nashville  and  Southern  road  to  the  Tennessee  tine*  to  connect 
with  roads  from  New-Orleans  and  Mobile. 

The  road  from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga  is  partly  completed,  and  within  a  ^ear  may  be 
entirely  so ;  when  this  is  done,  it  will  open  a  direct  rail-road  communication  between 
Nashville,  Charleston  atid  Savannah.  Tne  road  to  New-Madrid  Bend  is  intended  as  a 
continuance  of  that  important  connection,  and  to  open  a  direct  comnnication  between  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  Mississippi  River.  The  roaa  from  Memohis  to  Chattanooga,  called 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road,  is  already  comm^ced,  ana  it  is  expected  that  oine^ 
miles,  now  under  contract,  will  be  finished  on  or  before  the  first  of  October,  1 852.  Two 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  of  stock  have  been  subscribed  to  this  undertaking,  and  with 
the  addition  of  the  expected  aid  from  the  state,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
iinprovement  will  be  speedily  completed. 

In  view  of  these  improvements  oeing  made,  and  the  connections  they  will  naturally 
form,  it  is  apparent  that  a  system  of  rail-road  communication  will  soon  be  established  that 
will  draw  and  divert  the  trade,  travel  and  commerce  of  the  entire  North-eastern  Valley 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard ;  and  that  while  New-Orleans  ne- 
^ects  the  waminjes  of  these  examples,  she  most  be  gradually  stripped  of  her  dependen- 
cies, until  she  wiu  be  reduced  to  a  sole  reliance  on  the  trade  supplied  by  the  country  be- 
low Memphis,  and  that  of  Louisiana. 

Notwithstanding  the  little  we  have  done,  and  the  discouragements  that  depress  the  en- 
terprise of  our  citizens,  owing  to  the  unwise  laws  of  restraint  that  now  exist,  the  inordi- 
nate increase  of  local  taxation,  and  the  deranged  and  unfortunate  circumstances  of  our 
city  finances  and  credit,  there  is  y<n  hope  tibat  we  shall  retain  our  present  advantages,  and 
gam  all,  and  more  than  we  have  lost ;  and  that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  making  an  ex- 
penditure that  will  not  be  extravagant  in  amount,  and  which  as  an  investment  of  capital, 
promises  certain  large  returns. 

While  Tennessee  is  deeply  interested  in  maintaining  her  ancient  alliance  with  us,  she 
has  wisely  decided  to  retain  control  over  die  advantages  of  her  position,  and  to  treat  all 
alike  who  are  seeking  for  the  monopolv  of  her  trade.  Finding  this  to  be  the  prevailing 
feeling  with  leading  members  of  her  legislature,  we  concluded  to  relinquish  tne  plan  of 
a  joint  charter,  and  procured  the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  the  lower  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature to  incorporate  the  Nashville  and  Southern  Rail-road  Company,  to  connect  at  the 
Tennessee  River  with  any  road  from  New-Orleans  and  Mobile,  with  the  proviso  that  in 
any  contract  with  either  of  these  roads,  the  rates  of  toll  and  transportation  should  be  equal, 
and  that  no  preference  should  be  given  to  one  over  the  other.  Toe  importance  and  future 
profit  of  this  road  is  so  manifest,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  u>  say,  that  with  an  appropriation 
of  state  aid  to  purchase  iron  and  equipments,  the  stock  will  be  immediately  taken  in  the 
counties  through  which  the  road  may  pass. 

Besides  opening  a  communication  to  the  Gulf,  it  supplies  one  with  Memphis,  by  means 
of  the  rosd  now  building  between  Chattanooga,  and  without  any  material  increase  of  dis- 
tance over  a  direct  line  of  roads  betwen  these  two  cities. 

Assuroinff  that  Tennessee  will  make  her  portion  of  the  road,  it  only  remains  for  New- 
Orieans  ana  Mississippi  to  do  their  part,  and  complete  a  great  road  from  New-Orleans  to 
the  Tennessee,  making  a  distance  not  exceeding  four  hundred  miles,  and  over  a  section 
of  ronntry  in  every  way  favorable  to  the  construction  of  a  road  on  a  scale  of  very  mode- 
rate outlay,  and  in  an  unusually  short  space  of  time. 

If  this  road  be  surted,  and  tilie  work  under  proffress,  great  impulse  will  at  once  be 

£'ven  to  the  various  roads  now  in  projection,  and  in  Uiree  or  four  years,  New-Orleans  will 
i  reached  from  Pittsburg  and  the  Northern  Lakes  in  sixty  hours,  Louisville  in  thirty 
hours,  Nashville  and  Memphis  in  twenty  hours,  Knoxville  in  Bast  Tennessee,  in  forty 
honrs,  and  Washington  City  in  sixty  hours. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  what  will  be  the  probable  growth  and  increase  of  New- 
Orleans  when  she  becomes  the  terminus  of  this  magnificent  system  of  rail-road  commu- 
nications,  and  it  requires  the  exercise  of  no  more  than  ordinary  foresight  to  perceive  that 
when  this  is  obtained,  New-Orleaiu  will  speedily  be  made  the  great  mart  of  trade  with 
eor  Pacific  possessions ;  and  in  a  very  few  years,  build  up  a  commerce  that  will  elevate 
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her  to  a  nettle  of  gnndear  and  importtnce,  that  will  place  her  in  the  foremoet  rank  with 
the  first  dties  of  the  worid. 

All  we  have  observed  and  learned  of  the  great  reaoorees  of  thif  ioterestioff  state,  im* 
press  us  favorably,  and  we  dismiss  all  doubts  on  the  score  of  the  success  oTthe  under- 
taking we  are  seeking  to  promote.  The  cost  of  building  a  rail  road  to  this  cky,  a  disuoee 
of  about  five  hundred  and  fitly  miles  from  New- Orleans,  will  not  much  exceed  eight  mil- 
lions  of  dollars.  The  cost  of  the  Erie  road,  which  is  near  one  hundred  miles  shorter, 
was  over  twentv  millions  of  doUars.  The  traffic  and  travel  on  the  latter  is  now  yielding 
an  average  total  receipt  of  four  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  as  shown  by  actual  re* 
turns ;  but,  enormous  as  this  sum  may  appear,  it  is  inferior  to  what  the  income  of  a  road 
to  New-Orleans  will  be  when  completea,  and  embracing  the  vast  connections  which  have 
already  been  reviewed  ;  but,  allowmg  that  it  will  not  exceed  the  Erie  road,  and  assuming 
its  expenses  at  fifty  per  cent  of  its  earnings,  which  is  excessive,  and,  we  believe,  above 
the  average  expenses  of  rail-roads  in  the  South,  it  would  still  leave  a  profit  of  over  twenty 
per  cent  on  the  investment ;  a  result  without  parallel  in  Use  history  of  rail-road  enter- 
prise,  and  one  that  will  not  excite  surprise  in  tne  minds  of  those  who  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  examine  the  facts. 

It  is  not  in  our  province  to  intrude  on  your  notice  a  narrative  of  estimates  foreign  to 
oiDr  mission,  but  we  hope  we  shall  be  excused  in  thus  deviating,  and  bringing  to  the  no* 
tice  of  our  citisens,  facts  and  snggestinns  that  cannot  too  soon  engage  their  earnest  atten- 
tion— we  have  no  doubt  about  the  charter  we  want  being  granted  oy  the  legislature  of 
Tennessee,  but  are  less  confident  about  the  aid  of  the  state  oeins  given,  in  conseaoence 
of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  prelection  of  roads,  mat  would  swell  the  ap- 
propriation to  an  amount  beyond  what  we  have  mentioned. 

Before  closing  this  communication,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  express  our  sense  of 
obligation  for  the  sincere  kindness  and  hospitality  we  have  received  at  the  hands  of  his 
Excellency  Qoremor  Campbell,  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  the  enlightened  and 
hospitable  citizens  of  Nashville.  Long  impressed  with  the  high  character  of  this  gallant 
people,  our  recent  opportunities  have  added  to  our  admiration  of  their  brilliant  aualities, 
and  convinced  us  of  now  much  we  have  to  gain  as  a  community  and  a  state,  in  knowing 
them  better,  and  cultivating  by  the  bonds  of  nearer  and  closer  alliance,  the  cherished  re- 
lations of  friends  and  countrymen. 

3.— PROPOSED  PLAN  OF  BUILDING  SOUTHERN  RAILROADS. 
7b  our  FeUow-citizem  qf  Louitiana,  MUnssippi,  and  Ttxat : 

Much  reflectifm  on  the  condition  of  our  planting  parishes,  and  the  circumstanoes  of  this 
state  and  Texas,  have  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  most  certain,  practicable,  and  economi- 
cal mode  of  constructing  the  rail-road  contemplated  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,^«spe- 
eially  the  road  from  New-Orleans  to  Opelonsas,~wonld  be,  by  means  of  the  labor  of  ovr 
negroes,  to  be  contributed  snd  directed  in  the  following  mamier.  viz :  "  "^-^  - — 

'  The^nters  of  each  parish  or  county  through  which  the  road  is  to  run.  should  be  called 
upon  for  one,  two,  three,  or  more  slaves,  accordmg  to  their  respective  forces, — ^wbich  hands 
should  be  employed  on  the  nearest  section  of  the  road,  under  competent  managers,  to  clear 
and  grade  the  track,  and  do  all  the  work  necessarT,to  prepare  the  road  for  the  iron.  The 
owners  of  these  slaves  should  be  paid  for  their  laoor,  at  a  fair  rate,  in  railway  stock.  In 
this  way,  it  is  believed  that  the  necessary  labor  to  construct  the  road,  may  be  more  promptly 
and  sorely  obtained  than  in  any  other  way. 

Suppose  fifty  planters  send  only  two  negroes  from  each  of  ten  parishes ;  this  would  sup- 
ply one  thousand  good  laborers,  who  might  be  set  to  work  immeoiately  on  the  road. — then 
call  upon  the  merchanta  and  property-holders  of  New-Orleans  to  subscribe,  to  defray  the 
expense  of  supporting  these  laborers ;  their  subscriptions  to  be  p»aid  in  monthly  instalmento. 
\     If,  by  the  witndrawal  of  this  number  of  slaves  from  the  production  of  sufmr  and  cotton,  the 
I    crops  of  these  staples  should  be  diminished,  the  price  could  be  enhancM,  and  thus  no  loss 
j     be  sustained.    In  the  meantime,  when  our  planters  have  given  such  proofs  of  their  earnest- 
ness and  practical  determination  to  carry  out  these  improvementa,  capitalista  will  come 
forward  promptly  and  lU^erally,  to  furnish  the  means  of  purchasing  the  iron  for  the  road  ; 
they  will  buy  lands  on  die  line  of  the  road,  and  thus  interest  themselves  in  ita  success.    . 

With  the  labor  thus  supplied,  the  work  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  vast  timber  re- 
I      sources  of  this  section  of  the  country. 

By  the  spplication  of  modem  appliances  of  machinery,  all  the  difficulties  presented  hj 
the  character  of  the  country,  may  be  easily  overcome ;  and  with  the  facilities  and  advan- 
tages suggested,  the  cheapest  road  b  the  world  nwy  be  made  in  the  shortest  time. 

Mauhskl  White. 
AMBRoti  Lakfsak. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— SOaTHBRN  DIEECT  TEAJDE. 

MHHTAUCK   OF   DIRSOT    TKADB    TO    THB    COIfTIirBNT  OF  BUROPX— ADYAITTAQBt  OP 
AUBTBRBAM,  BRKMBM,  XTC,  POR  BOUTHXRN  TRADE,  XTC. 

DiRSOT  Trade. — The  Savannah  Eepnblican  publiafaes  the  following  letter  from  an  in* 
tailigent  German  gentleman,  upon  the  sobject  of  a  direct  trade  between  soathern  porta 
and  the  continent  of  Earope : 

Darixit,  November  27, 1851. 

When  I  fint  read  in  the  newspapen  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  this  place,  to  promote 
the  interest  of  direct  trade  to  the  continent  of  Earope  from  the  south  of  the  United  States, 
I  considered  it  my  duty  to  say  a  few  words  about  it — it  so  happening  that  I  was  present 
here  at  the  time. 

Yo«  will  excuse  me,  gentlemen,  being  a  foreigner,  thus  to  intrude  upon  your  padenoe ; 
but  by  pTing  you  a  short  sketch  of  my  life,  you  perhaps  wiU  think  me  competent  to  ad- 
vise witQ  you  npon  the  important  matter  now  before  you. 

Bom  and  raised  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  on  the  River  Ems, 
after  being  well  schooled,  I  was  educated  a  merchant  in  the  cities  of  Bremen,  Amster- 
dam,  Hamburg  and  London,  from  my  16th  to  my  30th  year.  In  1830  I  left  London,  and 
although  until  then  only  engaged  in  general  commercial  business,  I  was  sixteen  vears 
dealer  in  timber  and  lumber  in  Emden  on  the  Ems,  and  was  English  and  Brazil  Vice- 
Consol  the  while.  In  1837  I  formed  a  co-fMirtnership  with  my  brother  in  Amsterdam ;  in 
1839  I  returned  to  the  timber  trade,  principally  in  America.  Forty -five  years  in  com- 
mercial business  at  Urge,  and  in  colonial  articles :  as  cotton,  rice,  su^r,  &c.,  and  daring 
that  time  scarcelv  twelve  months  without  visiting  the  large  commercial  cities  of  Europe, 
always  an  attentive  merchant    This  perhaps  will  entitle  me  to  your  attention. 

Your  obiect,  gentlemen,  to  make  vourselves  more  independent  of  Liverpool,  to  save 
freight,  and  so  many  other  charges  by  direct  trade  tp  Europe,  avoiding  northern  ports, 
aad  incidental  expenses,  is  reasonable  and  right.^  By  direct  trade  yon  not  only  save  great 
and  onnecessaiy  expense,  but  you  also  will  receive  in  retam  European  produce  cheaper ; 
emigration  will  be  invited  this  wav,  and  home  shipbuilding  and  ships  will  be  encouraged. 
Direct  trade  has  long  since  existeci  between  Bremen  and  Charleston,  Wilmington,  Savan- 
nah, Mobile,  New-Orleans  and  Galveston;  but  it  remsins  for  ^ou,  gentlemen,  by  putting 
your  own  hands  to  the  work,  to  extend  and  perfect  good  beginnings,  and  save  to  your  own 
pockeu  and  enternrise  the  froiu  of  year  indnstry. 

To  obtain  the  advantages  of  direct  trade  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  yonr  attendon 
has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  Allow  me  to  mention  to  you  some 
of  the  advantages  and  some  of  the  disadvantages  regarding  that  trade,  that  yon  may  the 
better  jnd|Ee  for  yourselves. 

Amsterdam  is  a  wealthy  city ;  its  merchantt  are  eminent,  and  some  of  them  rich ; 
money  is  eas^  to  be  obtained  from  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  at  a  low  per  cent  Amsterdam 
has  oommonication  by  canals  aU  through  Holland.  In  about  two  years  it  will  have  a  rail- 
road communication  with  Germany.  By  a  branch  of  the  Ehine  it  has  communication 
with  the  German  Ehine  provinces,  the  most  populous  part  of  Germanv.  It  is  a  market 
£ur  cotton  and  rice,  and  .imports  largely  of  tobacco  from  Baltimore.  All  this  is  true ;  bnt 
again,  while  the  weal^  of  Amsterdam  is  proverbial,  it  is  with  the  merchant's  wealth  we 
are  interested,  and  this  is  mostly  emplojred  in  support  of  the  society  of  commerce  called  in 
Dutch.  **  Handel  Maatschappy,"  importing  from  Java,  Sumatra,  the  Dutch  E.  India  Colo- 
nies, China,  Ac,  upwards  of  a  million  biles  of  coffee,  150  millions  weight  and  more  of 
sugar,  spices  of  ail  kinds,  Java  indiso,  Java  tea,  Java  tobacco,  rice  and  hides,  and  many 
aiticles  from  Japan — ^bavmg  a  capital  of  seventy  millions  of  6orins.  Two-thirds  of  these 
imporutions  are  sold  to  Germany ;  three  miUions  of  Hollanders  do  not  consume  it 
Qermany  is  at  anytime  so  lareely  indebted  to  Amsterdam  and  Eotterdam  merchanU,  that 
It  is  a  question  whether  these  merchants,  proverbially  cautious,  would  advance  very 
largely  on  any  great  amount  of  vonr  produce. 

The  Amsterdam  Bank  will  aavance  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  produce  at  the  ex- 
dian£e  market  prices,  but  the  merchant  who  takes  such  advance  must  be  ready  any  day 
to  refnnd,  even  if  prices  go  down.  This  in  many  cases  has  proved  fatal,  because  if  he 
tuim  to  comply,  Us  stock  will  be  sold  to  meet  his  liabilities,  and  most,  always,  at  ruinous 
rates.  There  are  circumstances  somedmea  present  under  which  the  bank  will  not 
advance ;  but  these  are  exceptions. 

The  inland  communication  oy  way  of  canal,  is  admirable.  The  most  of  them  have  their 
oodeu  at  Amsterdam.  This  is  a  source  of  much  wealth  to  this  city.  This  uade  does  not 
mend  beyond  iu  IVontiers.  except  perhaps,  on  the  side  of  Belgium,  and  is  confined  there- 
lerato  three  niUiona  of  Hollanders. 
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The  branch  of  the  Bbine  which  mskes  Amtterdam's  oontimiatum  with  the  Oermn 
Rhine  proTtncea,  in  the  summer  time  between  Anaheim  and  Utrecht  is  often  too  dry  even 
for  amall  craft — ^in  winter,  ice  prevents  communication  altogether.  In  such  cases,  nothing 
remains  bntto  send  the  goods  bound  for  Germany  over  Rotterdam  or  by  rail-road  to  Am- 
heim.  to  be  forwarded  thence  on  the  Rhine. 

A  communication  of  the  railway  from  Amsterdam  to  Amheim,  up  to  the  Oberhanscii, 
where  the  Cologne  Minden  Rail-road  passes,  has  been  lateW  agreea  upon— this  may  be 
finished  in  two  years ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  Amsterdam  have  a  re^alar  rail-road 
communication  with  the  interior  of  Germany,  which  your  interests  will  require. 

The  Dutch  colonies  hitherto  produced  no  cotton,  but  thev  produce  a  rast  deal  of  rice 
and  tobacco,  and  other  articles.  These,  imported  from,  ana  produced  in  the  colonies,  are 
free  of  all  import  duty,  being  considered  as  oome  products  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  they 
can  be  sold  cneaper  than  Carolina  rice  and  American  tobacco. 

Probably  the  greatest  incumbrance  concerning  trade  with  Holland,  is  the  enormous 
charges  freight  vessels  and  ship  owners  have  to  pay  in  entering  her  out-poru.  Any  vessel 
from  Savannah  will  sooner  sail  at  #12  for  two  tons  to  Bremen,  although  3  or  400  miles 
farther,  than  for  $16  for  the  same  to  Amsterdam.  I  mvself  pay  thatdifierence — ^but  who 
pays  it  7  The  importer  from  America,  and  lastly  and  really  the  planters.  If  your  pro- 
duce is  imported  into  Holland  in  bond,  you  will  have  to  pay  tnose  extra  charges  which  the 
people  in  Hamburgh  and  Bremen  can  avoid  by  getting  the  produce  they  want  directly  from 
your  ports,  which  they  do. 

Your  ship-owners  have  nothing  to  load  back  firom  Holland  but  gin  and  Java  coffee. 
There  are  no  emigrants.  If  your  vessel  wants  them,  they  have  to  sail  from  Bremenhaven, 
as  some  of  them  have — ^if  emigrants  should  go  by  Holland,  they  would  go  by  Rotterdam, 
but  they  will  be  few. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  aaid,  Amsterdam  is  a  proper  place  to  ahip  some  of  your 
produce,  but, by  no  means  make  it  your  sole  depot  on  the  continent ;  in  this  you  will  find 
your  error.  'Amsterdam  has  no  regular  steamers  but  two  to  Hambuigh,  and  a  few  small 
ones  to  England ;  there  are  none  to  any  port  of  the  United  States. 

Another  charge  on  shipping  to  Amsterdam  is  the  necessity  for  vessels  of  10  feet  draft  of 
water  and  upwards,  to  go  through  by  the  North  Holland  canal,  which  is  very  considerable ; 
and  in  the  winter  this  canal  is  closed;  whereaathe  Weser,  the  river  that  leads  to  Bremen, 
op  as  far  as  Bremenhaven,  never  freezes. 

The  prosperity  of  a  city  and  amount  of  trade  going  on,  is  often,  and  perhaps  correctly 
judged,  by  the  increase  of  oopulation.  Now,  then,  after  the  peace  in  1815,  Amsterdam 
had  200,000  inhabitanU,  it  nas  now  about  212,000.  Bremen  had  then  30,000,  and  it  haa 
now  60,000.  In  Amsterdam  you  scarcely  ever  see  new  baildings  §[oing  up.  Bremen  has 
been  built  and  rebuilt  since  1815,  Amaterdam  is  exactly  as  it  was  in  that  year ;  whereas, 
anv  one  who  knew  Bremen  in  1815,  would  hardly  recognize  itin  1851. 

My  opinion  therefore  is,  that  the  larger  proportion  of  your  produce  might  be  aent  to 
Bremen  with  more  advantage  than  any  where  else.  Bremen  has  scarcely  its  equal  in  the 
perseverance  and  intrepidity  of  its  eminent  merchants.  Before  1815,  Bremen  had  very 
few  vessels  of  her  own ;  now  she  has  two  hundred,  from  300  to  1400  tons ;  more  than  two- 
thiids  of  these  trade  to  the  United  States,  and  some  with  South  and  Central  America,  the 
Brazils  and  the  Pacific.  There  are  three  regular  lines,  of  four  vessels  each,  to  New- 
Orleans  ;  regnlar  lines  to  New- York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Galveston,  San 
Francisco,  and  other  American  ports.  She  exports  more  German  emigrants  than  all  the 
other  ports  put  together. 

In  Bremenhaven,  the  harbor  of  Bremen,  are  docks  large  enough  to  admit  your  largrest 
steamers)  soon  to  be  opened.  I  do  not  know  the  depth  of  water  exactly  on  the  bar  ofthe 
Weser,  but  I  once  crossed  it  with  a  vessel  of  one  tnonsand  tona,  drawin^r  eighteen  feet. 
The  German  fieet,  frigatea  of  war,  are  riding  there  in  the  harbor.  The  Washington  and 
the  Hermann,  large  class  steamers,  come  ana  go  regularly  from  New- York. 

Shipowners  have  very  small  char^ea  to  pay  there — scarcely  any  worth  speaking  of  in 
comparison  with  other  ports.    American  and  English  vessels  repair  there  for  emigrants. 

Your  vessels  at  any  time  will  load  cheaper  to  Bremen,  although  four  or  five  hundred 
miles  further,  than  any  port  of  Holland ;  labor  is  cheap  there.  The  import  du^  is,  I  be- 
lieve, only  i  or  i  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  imported  articles ;  and  this  is  not  levied  by 
custom-house  officers,  but  paid  by  the  consignees  at  Bremen,  upon  their  declaration  on 
oath  as  Bremen  citizens.  It  would  not  pay  to  have  a  lot  of  custom-house  officers  to  col- 
lect so  trifling  a  tax.  Hence  it  is  that  you  can  buy  wine,  brandy,  and  quite  a  number  of 
other  articles,  very  near  as  cheap  in  Bremen  as  at  the  places  wnere  first  sold.  Bread- 
atuffs,  meat,  &c.,  are  cheap,  and  labor  cheap  in  consequence.  If  desired,  I  can  furnish 
account  sales  and  invoices  of  any  article  of  export  and  import,  which  will  demonstrate  in 
favor  of  Bremen.  The  trade  between  the  two  ports  of  Amsterdam  and  Bremen  and  the 
United  States  is  vastly  in  favor  of  Bremen,  and  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase  since  the 
Sunipean  peace  of  1815;  in  consequence,  the  merchants  of  Bremen  know  more  of  the  trade 
yon  have  in  view,  find  understand  rendering  all  facilities  and  advances.  If  your  merchants 
and  planters  were  to  make  Bremen  the  depot  for  your  exporU,  that  goveniment  woald 
make  itaelf  a  party,  and  extend  evefy  advantage  and  perfect  every  mnmal  understaBding; 
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The  adTaatage  that  Bremeo  holds  om  Amaterdam  in  its  cmnniixiiicatioD  with  the  iate- 
rior  of  Germany,  claima  your  cooaideratton.  On  the  Rirer  Weaer,  a  remarkable  town 
called  Manden,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  employs  a  nnmber  of  steamers  carrying  mer- 
chandise ap  and  down  from  Bremen,  beside  many  land  freight  yehiclea  for  the  interior  to 
anch  as  choose  to  meet  tbe  higher  charges ;  but  tne  principal  communication  is  the  rail- 
road, part  of  the  great  chain  which  interests  in  Hanoyer,  unitea  Bremen  with  all  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Swiuerland,  A:c. 

In  four  hours  from  Bremen  the  cars  arriye  in  Hanoyer,  where  the  raiUroads  pf  oil  parta 
of  Germany  meet  In  fifteen  hours,  they  are  in  Cologne,  on  the  Rhine,  which  forms  the 
communication  with  all  the  Rhine  provinces ;  with  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  France,  in 
twelve  hours ;  in  BerKn,  the  cajntal  of  Prussiai  widi  400,000  inhabiunU ;  in  ten  hours,  in 
L«ipsif[,  at  the  grand  fairs ;  in  six  hours,  in  Brunswick,  another  fair-market;  in  eighteen 
hours :  in  Prague,  the  capiul  of  Bohemia ;  in  thirty-six  hours,  in  Vienna,  the  capital  of  aU 
Anatria ;  and  in  fif^-four  hours,  in  Trieste,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  I  may  be  mistaken  a 
tittle  in  regard  to  time,  but  there  cannot  be  much  of  error. 

Tobfwco  and  rice  principally  sold  in  Bremen,  hitherto  not  a  great  deal  of  cotton,  but  at 
any  rate  more  than  in  Ainsterdam.  My  own  house  in  the  former  city  has  made  large 
salea. 

I  have  felt  it  my  dntj  to  compare  commercially,  the  two  cities  of  Amsterdam  and  Bre' 
men,  and  leave  you  to  jud^e ;  and  sincere^  believe,  that  in  the  accomplishment  of  you^ 
great  object,  direct  trade  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  that  Bremen  presents  the  greatest 
adrantagea.  Germany  is  the4  heart  of  Europe,  ana  Bremen  the  most  available  port  for 
economy  of  charges,  dispatch  and  safety. 

S.— ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  NEGROES. 

Tbx  following  was  published  in  the  Concordia  Intelligencer,  and  taken  from  the  Lon- 
don Lancet  of  1835. 

Our  aim  is  lo  furnish  the  readers  of  the  Review  aU  the  information,  practical  or  specu. 
lative,  developed  in  those  negro  researches,  which  are  now  so  much  occupying  the  world. 
In  this  connection  the  present  paper  has  interest,  though  it  controverts  doctrines  previous, 
ly  published  by  us  and  held  to  be  true. 

So  great  has  been  the  press  o^  material,  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  forego  the  con- 
linnation  of  Dsw's  Euatf,  which  we  are  determined,  nevertheless,  shall  be  completed  in 
our  twelfth  volimie; 

Sir, — From  a  learned  work,  printed  a  short  time  since,  entitled  "  Anacalypsis,"  and 
written  bv  the  late  Godfrey  Higgens,  I  have  made  some  extracts  which  relate  to  a  portion 
of  the  eany  history  of  our  race,  and,  as  I  conceive,  bear  reference  to  a  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants still  existing  on  our  elobe. 

This  communication,  although  not  itrietly  of  a  medical  nature,  yet  may  be  deemed  re< 
plete  with  interest,  as  connected  with  those  extensive  views  which  our  science  naturally 
embraces.  Truly  appertaining  to  the  natural  history  of  man,  upon  which  subject  your 
columns  at  various  periods  are  pregnant  with  informotinn,  viewing  it  in  its  physical  and 
moral  aspects,!  trust  it  will  be  thought  that  this  article  has  not  mtruded  into  a  quarter 
which  might  have  been  more  legitimately  and  more  profitably  occupied.  May  I  there- 
fore  reauest  its  insertion  in  your  widely-difTused  periodical,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
sdentinc  readers  of  Th§  Lancets,  whose  investigations  have  been  directed  towards  such 
matters,  may  be  enabled  to  adduce  some  arguments,  or  disclose  some  facts,  tending  to 
elucidate  the  apparent  inconsistency,  or  altogether  to  lemove  the  presumed  resemblance  7 

XXTRACTS. 

1.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Jones,  that  a  great  nation  of  hiadct  formerly  pos- 
sessed the  dominion  of  Asia,  and  held  the  seat  of  empire  at  Sidon.  These  must  have 
been  the  people  called  by  M.  Maurice,  "  Cushites,"  or  '*  Cuthites,*'  described  in  Genesis ; 
and  the  opinion  that  they  were  blacks,  is  corroborated  by  the  translators  of  the  Pentateuch 
called  *'  toe  Seventy,"  constantly  rendering  the  word  '*  Cush"  by  "  Ethiopia.' 

2.  *'  The  religion  of  Buddha  of  India,  is  very  ancient,  as  well  known.  In  the  most  an- 
cient temples  scattered  throughout  Asia,  where  his  worship  is  yet  continued,  he  is  found 
hladt  as  jet,  with  the  flat  face,  thick  lips,  and  curly  hair  of  the  negro.  Several  statues  of 
Urn  may  be  met  with  in  the  museum  of  the  East  India  Company.  There  are  two  exem- 
pUrs,  brooding  on  the  face  of  the  deep,  upon  a  coiled  serpent.  To  what  time  are  we  to* 
allot  this  negro  f  Hevrillbe  proved  to  have  been  prior  to  the  god  called  "  Cristas.* 
He  must  have  been  prior  to,  or  contemporaneous  with,  the  black  empire,  supposed  by  Sir 
W.  Jones  to  have  flourished  at  Sidon.  The  religion  of  this  neno  god  is  found,  by  the 
ruins  of  his  temples  and  other  circumstances,  to  have  been  spread  over  an  immense  extent 
of  country,  even  to  the  remotest  part  of  Britain. 

3.  "  Ensebius  states  that  the  Ethiopians  settled  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Amenophia ; 
they  came  from  the  Biver  Indus,  and  planted  themaelvea  south  of  Egypt. 
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4.  *<  Philottrattn  mys,  cbst  the  gymiMMophtsts  of  Ethiopia,  who  settled  near  the  sovrees 
of  the  Nile,  deecended  from  the  Bramini  or  India,  having  been  driTen  theoce  for  themnr- 
der  of  their  king. 

5.  **  Boftasioa  abo  fiatefl,  that  the  Ethiopiaoa  came  ffmn  India. 

6.  *'  The  superior  antiqutty  of  India  is  shown  by  Bally,  and  many  other  learned  men. 

7.  "  The  Btfaiopians  are  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  come  from  the  Indus^  Memnoa, 
who  was  sent  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  was  killed  by  Achilles,  Virgil  decribes  an 
havinff  been  a  bladt,  (^neid,  lib.  ij  as  does  also  Pindar,  [Ol^mp.  Od.  ii ;  vids  Diaa. 
•f  Bishop  Hewet,  eh.  xiii.,  p.  165.]  That  Pindar  and  Virgil  were  rifht,  the  featares  of 
the  bast  of  Memnon  in  the  British  Maseum  prore,  for  they  are  eyQently  those  of  die 
■egro. 

8.  "  Mr.  Wilaford,  in  his  treatise  on  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  in  the  *  Asiatic  Researchee/ 
informs  as  that  numjf  very  ancient  iiaiuee  of  the  god  B  uddha,  in  India,  have  eriip  eurif  hair 
wiihJUU  nonet  and  thick  Upt.  Nor  can  it  reasonably  be  donbted  that  a  race  of  negroes 
formerly  had  power  and  pre-eminence  in  India.  This  is  confirmed  by  M.  Maariee,  who 
says,  'the  figares  in  the  Hindoo  caverns  are  of  a  very  diffSsrent  character  from  the  pre- 
sent race  of  Hindooa :  their  countenances  are  broad  tuidfuUt  the  note  iejlai,  and  the  »jp#, 
particularly  the  under  lip,  are  remarkably  thick,'  " 

9.  **  Thia  is  again  confirmed  by  CoL  Fitsclarenee  in  his  journal ;  and  Maurice,  in  die 
first  volume  of  his  Indian  Antiquities,  sutes  that  the  figures  in  the  cares  of  India,  are 
edftUttiely  the  tame  at  thotein  Egypt  described  bv  Bruce,  Niebuhr,  &c. 

10.  *'  Justin  states  that  the  Phosnicians,  being  obliced  to  leave  their  native  countxy  in  the 
East,  they  settled  first  near  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  Maurice  says,  *We  find  an  extensive 
district,  named  Palestine,  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  word  Palestine 
seems  derived  from  PaUiethaM,  the  seat  of  the  Pallis,  or  Shepherds," — Pali  in  India 
means  Shepherd,  This,  coupled  with  the  Shepherd  Kings  of  £gy {it,  confirms  Sir  W. 
Jones's  ofnnion  in  a  striking  manner,  respecting  a  blaekre.ee  having  reigned  at  Sidon. ' 

11.  '<  Sir  W.  Jones  says,  '  the  Mountaineers  of  Ben^l  and  Banar  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished in  some  of  their  features,  particularly  in  their  Upt  and  ffoast,  from  tlie  modem 
Abyssinians,  whom  the  Arabs  call  the  children  of  Cnah.' 

13.  '*In  my  essay  on  Celtic  Druids,  I  have  observed  that  a  great  nation  called  '  Celts/ 
of  whom  the  Druids  were  the  priests,  spread  themselves  over  almost  the  whole  earth,  and 
are  to  be  traced  in  their  rude  ^eande  monuments  from  India  to  the  extremitT  of  Britain. 
What  these  can  have  been  but  ue  eariy  individuals  of  the  Hack  nation^  of  wnom  we  have 
been  treating,  I  know  not,  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  not  singular.  The  learned  Maurice 
says,  *  Cuthites, «'.  «.,  Celts,  built  the  great  temples  in  India  and  Britain^  and  excavated 
the  caves  of  the  former.'  And  the  learned  mathematician,  Reuben  Burrow,  has  no  hesi- 
tation in  pronouncing  Stonehenge  to  be  a  temple  of  the  black  early-beaded  Buddha." — 
P.  52. 

If  it  can  be  admitted  with  the  learned  author  from  whom  I  have  quoted,  that  the  moat 
ancient  race  of  which  we  have  an^  record,  either  in  the  pages  of  history,  or  in  the  gigantic 
cavern  sculpiares  of  the  east,  or  m  the  traditionary  legends,  were  blacky  and  in  ^ysieal 
ccmformation  and  visible  aspect  similar  to  the  race  of  negroes  which  at  present  exists,  l^ 
what  means  can  we  account  for  the  degraded  condition  of  the  latter  t  How  reconcile  the 
vast  mtellectual  distinction  between  them  7 

I  think  it  will  be  readily  sUowed  that  the  negro  nation,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
them,  are  fitted,  neither  by  physical  capsbilides  nor  by  moral  sttributea,  to  become  the 
founders  or  rulers  of  great  Kingdoms.  We  perceive  that  year  after  year,  and  century 
ailer  century,  to  them  brings  no  change.  We  observe  that  their  habits  and  their  costoms 
remain  unaltered ;  that  in  no  respect  do  their  intellectual  endowmems  appear  to  advance 
with  the  experience  of  years ;  and  the  most  that  can  be  stated  in  their  /avor  is  this,  that 
they  have  remained  stationaiy  from  the  period  of  their  first  introduction  to  civilized  man. 
How,  then,  were  their  presumed  predecessors  enabled  to  assume  so  commanding  a  situa- 
tion, to  attain  so  proua  an  elevation  among  the  empires  of  the  worid  t  By  what  means 
did  they  arrive  at  such  eminence  in  scienti&;  knowled^  and  mechanical  in^ouiqr  t  la 
what  manner  did  they  extend  their  fame  and  influence  into  almost  every  region,  however 
remote? 

A  qoer^  naturally  suggests  itself.  Can  the  existing  African  negroes  be  the  descend- 
ants of  this  widely-spread,  intelligent,  and  refined  race  f  Can  die  beings  so  low  in  the 
scale  of  intellect  as  the  negro  is  represented  tons  to  be,  be  connected  ^y  oonsanguini^ 
with  this  exalted  people?  If  it  be  answered  in  the  ne^tive,  where — to  what  conntrv — 
shall  we  look  for  their  continuance  ?  Where  are  their  descendants  in  skill,  knowledge, 
and  refinements,  possessing  the  same  external  physical  conformation? 

If  the  query  which  I  have  above  suggested  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  to  what  chain 
of  causes  are  we  to  affix  the  ^reat  debasement  of  the  present  existing  negro  ?  To  what 
source  are  we  to  turn  for  satisfactory  reasons  for  such  a  manifest  and  striking  difference 
in  the  intellectual  endowments  and  sagacious  actions  of  the  same  people  of  two  different 
periods? 

Without  presaming  to  offer  an  opinion,  but  merely  to  afford  a  hint  for  investigation.  I 
would  ask,  whedier  die  solution  of  the  difficulty  can  be  advanced  by  the  foilovring 
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attempt  at  ezplaaationf  A  soceeMion  of  oonquetti,  with  other  poHtieal  and  social 
caoaea  combined,  forced  these  black  descendanta  of  the  PaHi,  or  India-Egyptian  shepherd 
kian,  and  the  tribes  belonmog  to  them,  to  emiarate  progressiTcly  farther  into  the  interior 
of  lEe  Taat  continent  of  Africa,  where  at  leneni  diej[  find  a  secure  and  onoMilested  haren 
fiom  their  toils  and  sufferings,  nnwOTthy  of  the  ambition  and  mtinviting  to  the  cnpiditjr  of 
their  neighbors.  The  intense  heat  of  the  climate,  the  sterili^  of  the  soil,  and  the  onim- 
jnovable  appearance  of  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  would  be  sufficient  to  ward  off  all 
mtraders,  wnether  hostile  or  commereial.  Bemaimng  for  centuries  in  this  isolated  condi- 
tion»  they  continned  a  distinct  and  onmized  race.  The  powerfol  stimuli  of  foreign  war, 
of  cofDinercial  intercourse,  of  sodsl  improvement,  being  absent,  their  minds  became  con- 
tracted and  wesk.  Succeeding  generations  adding  to  the  solidly  of  their  progenitors^ 
became  still  more  depressed  in  mental  energies,  uid  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  they 
reached  the  degradea  and  melancholy  condition  which  they  exhibit.  Finally,  haTiog 
little  or  no  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  a  very  limited  range  for  the  exercise 
of  their  intellectoal  and  moral  faculties,  the  gradual  disuse  of  those  powers  which  were 
orimally  implanted  in  them,  may  have  created  that  resnlt  on  their  cranial  configuration 
and  iaiellectaal  manifestations,  which,  under  somewblit  analogous  circumstances,  phre- 
nologisia  have  frequently  obsenred.    I  remain,  sir,  your  ever-instmcted  reader, 

T.  0.  GiRTm,  Surgmm. 
ItibigUH,  Sept.  IMA,  1835. 

3.— 8LAVBET--THB  WORliD'S  FAIR. 

The  Pennaylvanian,  in  an  elo<^nent  article  on  this  subject,  draws  the  following  striking 
eontraat  between  negro  slaTery  in  the  Sooth,  and  the  fanparerished  and  oppressed  labors 
JB^  rlisags  in  England : 

"  There  is.  however,  one  department  that  we  should  like  the  British  Oovemment  to 
reaerre  in  the  Fair ;  and  that  is  to  furnish  the  means  to  contrast  American  slavery  with 
British  slavenr,  before  the  representatives  of  all  the  world,  who  will  be  found  in  London. 
IB  aimoat  nonoeriess  masses.  We  should  be  willing  to  agree  that  En^^land  should  sena 
Oeoige  Thompson  to  the  South  to  select  the  worst  object  of  black  servuude  in  that  re- 
gion, while  the  obiecu  of  English  oppression  might  be  taken  at  random.  He  might  go 
to  the  rice  fields  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  cotton  grovea  of  Alabama ;  to  the  sugar  phm- 
tatioiis  of  Louisiana;  to  the  tobacco  plains  of  Virginia  and  Maryland;  and  choose  his 
specimens.  Let  them  be  carried  over  the  wide  waste  of  waters.  Let  them  be  placed 
in  the  midst  of  that  World's  Exhibition.  Let  them  be  brouefat,  fkce  to  face,  with  the 
rulers  of  England,  and  the  slaves  of  England ;  and  then  let  the  judgment  of  mankind  be 
praBoQiiced  • 

**  On  the  one  hand,  we  should  see  the  colored  slaves  of  our  southern  states—the  objecta 
of  British  pathos  and  periodical  pathos — and  on  the  other,  the  servile  slaves  of  England ; 
ef  that  England,  whose  boast  it  is  that  the  world  contains  no  land  where  the  personal 
Kberty  of  emxeas  is  so  well  secured,  and  where  there  is  more  personal  happiness  and 
comfort.  Look  at  these  white  slaves.  Here  is  an  object  that  never  saw  the  light  of  day 
before.  He  was  bom  in  the  mines  of  Wales,  where  generations  of  his  family  had  pre- 
ceded him ;  bom  at  the  side  of  a  grave,  to  waste  a  few  short  years  of  stupidity  and  toil, 
and  then  to  step  into  iu  Lo !  the  next ;  a  weak  woman  I  Once  she  was  beanufnl  as  the 
May  mofniBg ;  once  she  waa  bvely  as  the  kveliest  of  her  sex.  Poverty  atid  penury 
drove  her  to  a  life  of  Ubor  ;  she  was  too  proud  to  beg,  too  pure  for  vice,  and  yet  too 
weak  to  woric.  Like  hundreds  of  diousands  of  her  sex,  "  she  dies  every  day  she  lives," 
and  pines  awa^  in  working  for  those  who  riot  in  plentv.  There  is  the  once  strong  Irish 
' — ^,  with  his  sick  and  starving  family ;  his  eye  kindling  with  the  memory  of  his  conn- 


try's  wrongs,  even  while  his  frame  is  crouched  down  by  the  qrranny  of  a  govemmeot  which 
refuses  to  Baten  to  his  prayers,  and  ftstens  upon  him  foreign  ecclesiastics,  to  be  support- 
ed l^  bis  emaciated  hands. 

'*  Take  next  the  slave  of  the  cotton  inamiftctories;  the  child  prematorely  old,  the  perish- 
ma  muther,  the  desponding  father,  the  reckless  daughter— all  the  victims  of  the  bratality 
or  beaatiaUty  of  the  overseer.  Next  examine  the  scenes  of  vice,  and  of  the  countless 
myriads  that  swam  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  beg  and  steal  for  a  living.  Manhood 
has  long  aa|o  left  hia  bosom,  and  the  light  of  intellect  has  been  extingaished  in  the  continual 
struggle  of  his  brain  to  invent  a  new  plan  of  plunder.  We  let  theae  samples  of  British 
slavery  stand.  There  are  others.  India  could  send  her  miUioos.  Canada  mieht  show 
her  thousands.  But  these  we  have  cited  are  domestic  samples.  Let  the  World'i  Jury 
prunouiice  between  the  black  slavery  of  America,  and  tlie  white  slavery  of  England.  Let 
Ibem  decide  which  is  bettor  cared  for— which  is  fitter  to  live  because  of  the  good  he  doea 
and  which  is  JUter  to  die.  Our  transatlantic  friends  should  bv  all  means  see  that  the* 
Worid's  Fair  does  not  go  on  until  a  department  for  this  most  philosophical  contrast  and 
cariosity  ahall  be  prepared  for  the  inspection  of  the  Nadons  of  the  gtobe." 
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GALLERY  OP  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE. 


V.  K.  STEVENSON,  of  TKimmBB. 


WITH  A  PORTRIIT. 


No.  14. 


Of  iU  tbe  leading  and  practical  minds 
who  are  now  actively  employed  in  develop- 
ing the  resources  and  elevating  the  indastri- 
al  rank  and  importance  of  the  stale  of  Ten- 
nessee, there  is  no  one  more  distingoished 
at  home,  or  more  recognized  abroad,  than 
V.  K.  Stevenson. 

This  gentleman,  who  arrived  in  Nashville 
in  1831,  a  poor  and  friendless  boy,  and  des- 
titnte  of  even  a  single  day's  sapport,  sac- 
eeeded  very  soon,  by  activity,  energy  and 
industry,  in  establishing  himself  in  a  rema* 
oerative  hnsiness,  and  in  the  coarse  of  fifteen 
years  in  building  up  a  very  handsome  for- 
tune. His  earliest  association  was  with  J. 
M.  Hill,  a  well-known  merchant  of  Nash- 
ville. 

Retiring  from  the  pursuits  of  conmierce  in 
1843,  Mr.  Stevenson's  mind  was  attracted  to 
the  subject  of  internal  improvements,  being 
among  the  very  first  to  discover  the  neces- 
sity of  bis  state  and  city  taking  a  more 
active  stand  in  their  favor.  Amid  a  thou- 
sand obstacles,  and  with  much  of  the  per- 
secution that  invariablyattends  the  footsteps 
of  every  innovator  upon  established  customs 
and  opinions,  he  devoted  himself  assidu- 
ously, and  with  energies  that  have  never 
tired,  to  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  from 
Nashville  to  Chattanooga,  in  order,  through 
the  public  works  of  Georgia  and  Carolina, 
to  connect  the  capital  of  Tennessee  with  the 
AUantic  seaboard.  By  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  he  was  made  a  director  in  the 
first  board  that  was  organized,  and  with 
entire  unanimity  was  elected  first  president 
•f  the  company,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds,  and  in  which  he  has  continued  to  re- 
tain the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  whole 
stockholding  interest.  The  success  with 
which  this  ^at  public  work  has  been  con- 
incted,  has,  we  believe,  been  mainly 


to  his  practical  and  determined  spirit,  and 
untiring  assiduities. 

Though  without  the  advantage  of  early 
education,  being  afflicted  in  his  eyes,  and 
thus  incapacitated  from  study  during  the 
whole  period  of  childhood  and  youth,  and 
afterwards,  when  restored,  being  cmnpelled 
from  the  embarrassed  circumstances  of  his 
father  to  enter  into  business,  Mr.  Stevenson 
has  contrived  to  amass  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  information,  and  upon  the  subject 
of  rail-roads  and  internal  improvements  in 
general,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  man  in 
this  country  has  attained  more  extensive 
accurate  and  reliable  information.  In  our 
conversations  with  him,  we  have  been  con- 
tinually surprised  by  his  readiness  upon 
almost  every  topic  connected  with  these 
important  matters.  Though  without  any 
previous  practice  in  public  speaking,  in 
his  zeal  and  energy  he  found  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  arousing  the  attention  of  the 
people,  and  by  dint  of  practice  and 
the  earnestness  of  trath,  has  made  himself 
a  very  strong  and  impressive  speaker. — 
He  has  appeared  befora  the  people  every- 
where on  the  hustings,  in  the  legislative 
halls,  and  in  Charleston,  winning  in  the  last 
instance  the  highest  plaudits,  and  carrying, 
in  despite  of  much  indifferance,  and  even 
opposition,  public  sentiment  and  public  aid 
in  favor  of  his  enterprise. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  lately  projected  a  very 
extensive  system  of  public  works  for  Ten- 
nessee, and  his  opinions  and  influence  carry 
a  very  high  and  preponderating  weight  in 
the  legislature  and  throughout  the  state. 
We  have  referred  to  his  system  several 
months  ago,  as  embodi^  in  a  letter  which 
he  was  kind  enough  to  prepara  fdr  us  when 
in  Nashville.  This  system,  with  some  modi- 
fications, which  we  have  previously  suggest- 
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•d,  and  which  have  been  well  pointed  out* 
we  think,  by  our  frieiid«  in  Memphis,  wodd 
give  to  Tenoeaaee  rank  among  the  first  states 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  thongh  bom  in  Kentucky, 
IS  descended  from  Hagh  StOTenson,  a  native 
of  North  Carolina,  whose  parents  being 
engaged  in  the  revolution,  lust  a  large  for. 
tane  by  the  chances  and  accidents  of  war, 
and  the  subsequent  depreciation  of  conti- 
Bentnl  money.  On  the  mother's  side,  be  is 
descended  from  Thomas  Sharp,  who,  with  the 
Bowens,  Robertsons,  Buchanans,  Weaklys, 
Casilemans.  etc.,  settled  first  in  the  vicini- 
ties of  Nashville;  and  though  surrounded 
with  a  fierce  and  implacable  Indian  foe, 
p^ved    the  way  for  that  civilization  and 


wealth,  which  have  already  made  famoua 
the  metropolis.  His  father  was  a  man  of 
great  inventive  powers,  employing  most  of 
his  time  in  reading  and  reflection,  whilst  his 
mother  partook  of  some  of  the  same  cha- 
racteristics, being  a  woman  of  uncommon 
compass  and  vigor  of  intellect,  and  not  un- 
acquainted even  with  the  abstmser  topics  of 
science  end  knowledge.  She  raised  a  large 
family,  instilling  into  them  the  precepU  of 
honesty  and  industry. 

We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Stevenson  with 
regret  that'  our  materials  for  a  biography  are 
so  meagre,  and  that  we  are  not  permitted 
to  do  more  justice  to  his  position  and  usefolr 
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1.— PEBSBNT  CONDITION  OP  THE  COUNTRY. 


FsoM  the  last  message  of  the  President, 
and  from  the  reports  of  the  Seretaries,  all  of 
which  are  now  published,  except  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  are  enabled 
Id  arrive  at  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  the 
present  political,  financial,  commercial,  agri- 
cultural, and  industrial  condition  of  the 
country,  which  would  have  been  furnished 
sooner  to  our  readers  but  for  a  press  of  other 
matters.  It  will  be  valuable,  however,  for 
future  reference. 

We  still  continue  to  maintain  the  most 
amicable  relations  with  every  nation  on 
earth,  although  events  calculated  to  disturb 
those  relations  have  occurred,  during  the 
past  year— events  which,  in  the  case  of 
almost  any  other  nation,  would  probably  have 
led  to  war.  We  must  ascribe  our  present 
pesceful  condition  rather  to  the  anti-bellige- 
rent character  of  our  nation,  than  to  the 
charscter  of  the  events  which  have  occurred. 
Moderation  is  a  virtue ;  but  it  may  be  car- 
ried too  far.  We  think  it  has  been,  during 
the  past  year,  in  not  only  the  case  of  Cuba, 
but  in  that  of  Tehuantepec  and  Nicaragua. 
The  moderation  of  our  government,  in  aflairs 
involring  the  national  honor,  has,  in  the  eyes 
of  foreign  nations,  degenerated  almost  into 
imbecility. 


England  has  failed  to  comply  with  her 
treaty  stipulations  in  the  case  of  Nicaragua, 
besides  joining  with  France  in  intervening 
in  the  affairs  of  Cuba.  Both  those  govern- 
ments have  their  navies  now  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  our  shores,  with  instructions  "  to 
prevent  by  force,  if  necessary,  the  landing 
of  adventurers  from  any  nation  on  the  isle 
of  Cuba  with  hostile  intention."  The  ex- 
planations of  such  an  extraordinsry  move- 
ment which  have  been  made  to  our  govern- 
ment by  France  and  England  are  not  satis- 
factory.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
instructions  under  which  the  navsl  com- 
manders of  France  and  England  are  now 
acting,  can  be  obeyed  without  exercising  the 
right  of  search,  which  led  to  our  last  war 
with  England.  We  like  the  tone  of  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  on  this  subject.  He  observes 
that— 

"The  maritime  rights  of  the  United 
States  are  founded  on  a  firm,  secure,  and 
well-defined  basis;  they  stand  upon  the 
ground  of  national  inde^ndence  and  public 
law,  and  will  be  maintamed  in  all  their  full 
and  just  extent. 

'*  The  principle  which  this  government  has 
heretofore  solemnly  announced  it  still  ad- 
heres to,  and  will  maintain  under  all  circum- 
stances and  at  all  hazards.  Thst  principle 
is,  that  in  every  regularly  docnmented  mer* 
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thoie  on  boMPd  of  it,  will  find  their  protection 
In  the  fl«g  which  is  over  them.  No  Ameri- 
can ship  can  be  allowed  to  be  viaited  or 
aearched  for  the  pnrpoM  of  aaoertaiaiag  thia 
eharaeter  of  indiTidaak  on  boaxd,  nor  can 
there  be  allowed  any  watch  by  the  Teeaels 
of  any  foreign  nation  orer  American  ▼easels 
on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Statea  ortbe  aeas 
•i^aoeBtthareio." 

Onr  ralations  with  Mexico  are  wnewhat 
entangled.  The  Tehaantepec  stfTair,  to  which 
the  President  barely  aliodea,  is  one  demaad- 
log  man  attaotioa  diaa  our  govenment 
aippean  to  have  given  it  The  condootof 
Mexico,  in  this  affair,  has  been  aibiicaiy  in 
the  extreme,  and  demands  the  firm  interpo- 
sition of  oar  government. 

In  respect  to  the  treaty  of  Gnadalape 
Hidalgo,  as  regards  the  protection  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Mexico  against  Indian 
depredations,  it  appears  from  the  message  of 
the  President,  and  irom  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  that  everything  has  been 
done  by  our  government  that  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  demand,  as  interpreted  l^  oar  govern- 
ment ;  also,  that  the  depredations  said  to 
have  been  committed  are  either  gross  ex- 
aggerations or  pure  fabrications,  made  with 
the  view  of  setting  op  claims  for  damages 
against  oar  govenmient  The  Secretary  of 
War  maintains  that  we  are  not  liable  for 
any  damages,  having  done  all  that  a  fair 
Interpretation  of  the  treaty  demands. 

The  attention  of  oar  government  has  been 
called,  during  the  past  year,  to  the  subject  of 
reciprocal  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  American  provinces,  and 
overtures  for  a  convention  on  the  subject 
have  been  received  from  the  British  minis- 
ter. Documents,  exhibiting  these  overtures, 
have  been  laid  before  Congress,  but  have 
not  as  yet,  we  believe,  been  published.  The 
great  importance  of  this  question  we  have 
discussed  in  another  paper  in  this  Review. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  some  of  our 
more  important  external  relations,  we  pass 
to  our  internal,  commencing  with  the 
FINAMCIAI.   CONDlTlOir  OF  THS  COUMTRT. 

We  regret  that  our  knowledge  of  this 
most  important  branch  of  oar  internal  rela- 
tions, ia  rendered  so  impezieot,  from  the 
want  of  the  report  of  the  Seeretazy  of  the 
Treasury,  which  has  not  yet  appeared.  We 
va,  on  this  aoooam,  obli^  to  ooafine  oar- 


selves  ID  each  meagre  davelopmeni*  aa  an 
afibrded  by  the  Pveaidem's  message.  Frott 
thia  documaat  it  appean, 

That  die  aggregate  receipts  fiir  Ae  last 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  fe9^12;i»79  87 ; 
which,  with  the  balance  in  the  Treasozy  on 
the  1st  July,  1850,  gave,  as  the  available 
meana  for  the  year,  the  sum  of  #58,917^ 
534  36. 
The  total  expenditures  for  the  same  period 

were. $46,005,878  68 

The  total  importt  for  tbe  year 

eodusff  June,  1651,  wens...  915,795,991  00 
Of  which  there  were  in  specie,  4,967,905  00 
The  exports  for  the  same  pe- 

riodwere 917,617,180  00 

Of  which  there  were  of  dcmes- 

tic  products... .0178,546,555 
Foreign  gpods  re- 
export^       9,738,695 

Specie 99,931.880 

0917,517430 

Since  the  1st  December  last  the  payments 
iu  cash  on  account  of  the  public  debt,  ex- 
elusive  of  interest,  have  amounted  to 
07,501,456  56;  which,  however,  inclndea 
the  sum  of  03,249,400  paid  under  the  19th 
ardcle  of  the  treaty  vrith  Mexico,  and  the 
further  sum  of  $2,591,913  45,  between  the 
amount  of  awards  to  American  citixena 
under  the  late  treaty  with  Mexico,  for  which 
tbe  issue  of  stock  was  autboriyed,  but  which 
was  paid  in  cash  from  the  Treasurv. 

The  public  debt  on  the  SOth  ultimo,  ex- 
elusive  of  the  stock  aaihorixed  to  be  issued 
to  Texas  by  the  act  of  9th  September,  1650, 
was  062,560,395  96. 

The  receipts  for  the  next  fiscal  year  uc 
estimated  at  051,800,000,  which,  with  Urn 
probable  unappropriated  balance  in  the 
Treasury  on  tne  SOth  June  next,  will  give 
as  the  probable  available  meana  for  toat 
year,  the  aom  of  $63,958,743  00. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  are  estimated  at  042,892,999  19,  of 
which  there  ^is  required  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  the  government,  other  than 
those  consequent  upon  the  aoqoisition  »jt  oar 
new  Territories,  and  deducting  tbe  pay* 
ments  on  account  of  tbe  public  debt,  the 
sum  of  033,343,198  06 ;  and  for  the  purpoaea 
connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  thoae 
Territories,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  tbe  ob- 
ligations  of  the  Government,  contracted  ia 
consequence  of  their  acquisition,  dte  sum  of 
09,549,101  11. 

Iu  tlie  views  of  the  Sectatary  of  the  Tree* 
sury  in  reference  to  the  expenditures  re* 
quired  for  these  Territories,  shall  be  met  by 
corresponding  action  on  the  pact  of  Cea- 
gress,  and  appropriations  made  in  accord- 
ance therewith,  there  will  be  an  estimated 
unappropriated  balance  in  the  Treasury  on 
the  30th  June,  1853,  of  090,366,443  90, 
wherewith  to  meet  that  portion  of  the  pabSc 
debt  due  on  the  lat  July  following,  amouufr- 
in^  to  06,237  931  35,  aa  well  as  any  appr«»- 
pnations  whidi  may  be  made  bagfend  the 
estimatasL 
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The  value  of  ev  tt^Mxts  ef  bceadstafb 
wad  ptwndaoB,  «Boe  1947,  has  been  on  the 
decraefle,  ee  will  be  Men  by  the  feUowieg : 

Exports  in  1847 $68,701^21 

"  1850 26,051,373 

"  1851 21,948,653 

Tlie  deoeaae  in  the  Ttlne  of  (he  espoiti 
of  nee  and  tobeeco,  deziaK  the  liet  ftieel 
ymr,  amoBntt  to  $1,156,751. 

Theee  deficiendes  Mc  FiUnore  dtee  ee 
dw  eril  leniltB  of  enr  pfeeeat  low  tariff; 
whieh  he  woold  beve  inoreaaed.  We  do 
aoc  intend,  in  thia  paper,  to  enter  into  any 
diaeaaaion  of  the  great  parqr  qaeation  of  the 
day.  Aocordhig  to  aU  atmiatiea,  aince  1646, 
oor  country  has  been  making  the  most  rapid 
Mridea  in  proaperi^,  and  that,  too^  under 
the  operation  of  the  preaent  tariff.  Aceord- 
ieg  to  Mr.  FiUmore's  own  figurea,  aa  given 
above,  oor 

Available  meana  for  1850  were  $58,917,524 
Bxpenditaxes  for  1850         «         48,005,878 

Thia  ahowa  a  highly  favorable  state  of 
Afaga ;  and  if  we  look  at  oor  exports  and 
hnporta  for  the  same  period,  we  find  that 
the  former  exceed  the  latter ;  thus 


.$217,517,130 
..  215,725,99] 


Sxports  for  1850.. 
iBpens  for  1850.. 

The  commercial  atatistics  oi  the  paat  year^ 
ihow  that  the  valae  of  onr  domestic  exports 
has  been  increased,  aaya  Mr.  Fillmore,  in 
the  single  item  of  raw  cotton  by  $40,000,000 
over  the  ralae  of  that  export  for  the  year 
preceding. 

Gfvat  importance,  too,  is  attached  to  the 
hnmense  exportations  of  specie.  Mr.  Fill- 
more saya: 

The  axporti  of  speeia  to  liqoldate  onr  foreign 
4Aty  darmg  tba  past  fiscal  year,  bare  been 
fM,283,979  over  the  smonnt  of  ipecie  import- 
ed. The  ezporta  of  tpecie,  doriof  the  first 
qvarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  have  been 
114,651,827.  Should  specie  continue  to  be  ex- 
ported St  this  rate  for  the  remaining  three  quar- 
ters of  this  year,  it  will  drain  from  oor  nstalUo 
sarrency,  during  the  year  ending  30th  Jane, 
WaL  tbe  enArmotts  smount  of  #38,607,308. 

He  apprehends  minous  consequences 
from  the  immense  efflux  of  specie ;  though 
as  an  economiat  we  know  that  the  exoeaa  of 
the  efflux  over  the  ioflox  of  that  article  does 
not  prove  that  our  foreign  commercial  ope- 
ratkws  are  nnaonnd.    The  exceaa  of  apecie. 


exported  for  a  given  year,  doea  not  prova 
that  the  country  has  not  received  for  it  a 
full  equivalent 

The  preaident  oontinoea  to  veceBsmeod  a 
modification  of  the  preaent  tarifr--«  change 
of  advaiprem  to  specific  duties.  His  rea- 
sons for  this  are  ihe  nuaseroua  frauds  that 
contiane  to  be  practised  npen  the  reveaoe, 
by  "falae  invoioea  and  tmilervalnaiiona,"  to- 
gether with  what  he  calla  "the  langniahing 
condition  of  soaae  ef  the  great  interests  of 
the  country,  oauaed  by  over-importationa, 
and  consequent  depressed  prices ;"  and  the 
failure  of  obtaining  a  foreign  market  for  our 
surplus  breadstuff's. 

We  now  pass  to  a  survey  of  those  publie 
sffaira  which  belong  to  the 

DCPABTMSKT  OF  THS  UTBBIOB. 

The  fiecretary  of  the  Interior  is  required 
to  exercise  *'  supervisory  sod  appellate  pow- 
ers over  the  acts  of  the  Coomiissioner  of 
Patents,  of  the  General  Land  Office,  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  of  Pensions,  and  of  Public 
Bnildim;  and  also  over  the  accounts  of 
marshals,  clerks,  and  other  officers  of  the 
conns  of  the  United  States ;  over  the  officen 
engaged  in  taking  the  census ;  the  inspectors 
and  warden  of  the  Penitentiary  of  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  subject  of  lead 
and  other  mines  of  the  United  States.  He 
is  also  charged  with  other  duties." 
•  The  foUowine  tabular  autement  shows 
the  estimates  of  the  department  for  the  fis- 
cal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1853,  with 
a  parallel  column,  exhibiting  those  for  Uie 
year  ending  30th  of  June,  1858.  This  form 
of  presenting  the  subject  is  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  comparison  of  the  esti- 
mates of  the  two  years  without  the  trouble 
of  a  reference  to  former  reports : 


isn 

Department  proper 88,i250 

Land  service 836,153 

Indian  affairs S,441,4T3 

Pension  Office 2,634,736 

Census 

U.  SUtos  Courts 5iBi8,747 

Public  Buikitngs 481 ,875 

Pauper  lunatics 10,U00 

Agricultaral  statistics..  .5,500 
Peniuntiary  of  the 

District  of  Col 11,900 

Mexican  Boundary 

Surrey 100,000 


165S. 

00 35«7  SO 

50...  1584516  47 
66...  1,343,876  36 
31...  1,566,040  00 

150.000  00 

00 672,053  00 

00. ...418,504  71 

00 10.000  00 

00 5,500  00 

00 9,810  00 

00.... 800,000  00 


Totals #7.133,083  47    $5,695,388  04 

A  reference  to  the  aggregate  of  the  two 
columns  will  show,  that  mc  estimates  for  the 
next  year  are  less  by  61,436,695  43  than 
those  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  although 
they  embrace  many  items  oflarge  amonat 
for  new  ejects  not  embraced  iu  the  eati- 
matea  for  the  present  year ;  as,  for  example, 
$150,000  for  the  census,  and  upwards  of 
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taOOfOOO  for  tuireying  the  pobUc  lands  in 
Califonua. 

Thera  appear*  to  hare  been  much  greater 
Bctirity  in  the  Land  Qfiee  daring  the  past 
year,  than  was  anticipated.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  Mr.  Corwin  confidently  predict- 
ed, in  his  report  last  year,  that  there  wonld 
not  be  land  enough  sold  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  office.  This  prediction  be  made  in 
connection  with  his  view  of  increasing  the 
tariff.  For  the  past  year,  the  affairs  of  the 
office  hare  been  as  follows : — 

Expenses, $1,066,457 

Receipts  for  lands  sold, 2,370,947 

The  number  of  acres  sold,  was  1,846,647. 
The  qnantity  of  land  located,  daring  the 
last  fiscal  year,  with  bounty  land  warrants, 
2,454,000  acres,  which,  added  to  the  qnan- 
tity sold  for  cash,  makes  an  aggregate  of 
4,300,847,49-100  acres.  Had  the  quantity 
located  with  warrants  daring  the  last  fiscal 
year  been  disposed  of  for  cash  at  the  nun- 
imam  price,  the  aggregate  of  revenue  from 
sales  of  the  public  lands  would  have  been 
$5,438,447,45.  The  whole  number  of  war- 
rants issued  up  to  the  1st  of  November  inet., 
under  the  Mexican  war  bounty  land  law  of 
llih  February,  1847,  is  80,781.  Of  these 
66,618  have  been  located  and  returned  to 
the  General  Land  Office ;  and  of  this  latter 
number  66,200  have  been  patented.  The 
whole  number  of  warrants  issued,  up  to  the 
same  period,  under  the  general  bounty  land 
law  of  September  28,  1850,  is  54,201 ;  and 
of  the  3,708  which  have  been  located  and 
returned  to  the  General  Land  Office,  1,950 
had  been  patented  on  the  1st  ultimo. 

The  Surveyors  General  of  Oregon  and 
California  are  now  engaged  in  establishing 
the  principal  base  and  meridian  lines  in 
those  countries,  preliminary  to  projecting 
townships. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  m  hia  last 
report,  proposed  that  the  mineral  lands  of 
California  should  be  divided  into  small  lots, 
and  sold  at  public  auction.  He  now  with- 
draws that  suggestion,  and  proposes  that 
those  lands  be  left  open,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

From  the  papers  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
it  appears  that  the  tribes  in  New- 


York  and  in  Arkansas  are  living  under  their  I  offence. 


now  goverunents,  and  making  piognaa  in 
civilization.  In  the  Northwest,  treaties  have 
been  made  by  which  the  government  haa  ne- 
quired  large  tracts  of  land.  In  Minnesota  a 
large  domain,  equal  in  area  to  the  State  of 
New- York,  has  been  acquired.  Treaties  have 
been  made  also  with  the  Indians  in  Califor- 
nia and  New-Mexico.  It  sppears  that  ia 
many  insunces  the  Indians  fail  to  vacate  the 
lands  which  they  have  sold  to  die  govern, 
ment,  and  they  have  to  be  removed.  Many 
have  been  removed  daring  the  past  year, 
and  many  are  yet  to  be  removed. 

Nothing  has  been  done  with  the  Texas 
Indians,  owing  to  their  not  being  under  the 
control  of  the  general  government.  They 
are  only  subject  to  Texas. 

From  the  papers  of  the  Petukm  office  it 
appears  that  the 

"  Whole  number  of  pensionerB  of  all  classes 
now  on  the  rolls  is  19,61 1 ,  of  yrham  13,467 
were  paid  during  the  first  two  Quarters  of 
the  present  year,  the  latest  perioos  to  which 
we  have  reports.  The  nomDer  added  to  the 
rolls  duriuf  ^e  year  was  2,287,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  reported,  765.  The  whole 
amount  expended  for  pensions  during  the 
year  ending  30th  September,  1851,  exclusive 
of  navy  pensions,  is  about  $1,439,848." 

The  Comnussioner  of  Pensions  recom- 
mends some  changes  in  the  present  laws,  ao 
as  to  confine  pensioners  to  those  who  were 
in  actual  mihtary  service,  and  to  widows  and 
minor  children  of  dead  sokhers.  He  also 
recommends  some  changes  preventing 
frauds.    It  appears  that, 

"  Within  the  last  year  two  hundred  and 
thir^-one  appticadons  for  invalid  pensions 
were  presented  from  two  of  the  western 
states,  all  of  which  were  authenticated  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  law.  But  the  Com- 
missioner having  conceived  the  suspicion 
that  many  of  them  were  fraudulent,  caused 
a  confidential  agent  to  visit  the  neighbor^ 
hood,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  only  aix^- 
one  were  iust,  and  that  the  residue  were 
firaudulent^' 

He  also  recommends  the 

"  Enactment  of  a  law  making  it  a  felony 
to  forge,  utter  or  publish  as  genuine,  any 
forced  land  warrant,  or  other  evidence  of 
clami  aeainst  the  United  States  for  land,  or 
any  endorsement  or  assignment  thereof. 

"The  Circuit  Court  oTthe  United  States  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  recently  quashed  an  in- 
dictment against  a  prisoner  for  forging  a 
land  warrant,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
no  law  of  the  United  States  makiog  it  a  penal 
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The  iaumiMe  w«vk  of  digoBtiiig  the  oen- 
sua  retoniB  has  oonsnmed  all  the  money  ap- 
propriated for  thatpazpcee  by  Congreas,  and 
4150,000  more  are  required  to  complete  tiie 


The  ezpeDset  of  the  United  States  coorts 
are  increased  $S5,000  to  meet  the  reqnire- 
menta  of  Utah,  Califoniia  and  New-Mexica 

Tbe  Meziean  Boundary  Svnrey,  for  which 
diere  was  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for 
the  past  year,  requires  for  the  coming  year 
another  4100,000,  which  latter  appropria- 
tion oorers  the  deficiencies  of  the  last  year ; 
so  that  the  actnal  expense  of  the  coming 
year  will  be  $60,000  less  than  for  the  past 
year. 

"The  joint  commission  nnder  the  treaty 
of  Qoadalnpe  Hidalgo  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  mnning  and  maridng  the  boondaiy 
fine  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
It  was  stated,  in  the  last  annual  report  of 
tbe  Secretaxy  of  the  Interior,  that  the  initial 
point  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  point  of  jxmc- 
tion  cyf  the  Gila  with  the  Colorado  river  had 
been  determined,  and  -the  intervening  fine, 
about  one  hundred  and  fiffy  miles  in  lengdi, 
run  and  marked  by  temporary  monuments. 
Since  that  time  a  monument  of  marble  has 
been  erected  at  the  initial  poin(,  and  perma> 
Bent  landmarks  of  iron  have  been  plvsed  at 
suitable  distances  along  the  line. 

'*  The  initial  point  on  the  Bio  Grande  has 
also  been  fixed  by  the  commissionerB  at  lata- 
tode  32<*  SQ^,  and  at  the  date  of  the  last  com- 
munication the  survey  of  the  line  had  been 
mftde  thence  westward  about  150  miles  to 
the  neighboriiood  of  the  copper  mines." 

The  subject  of  an  AgricuUural  Bureau 
comes  nnder  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  bureau  is  strong- 
ly recommended  by  the  President.  No  agri- 
cnltnral  statistics  are  given  in  the  present 
repoitofthe  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
subject  of  agriculture  is  one  of  vast  import- 
ance, and  yet,  while  Congress  is  constantly 
doing  something  to  promote  manufactures 
and  commerce,  it  has  never  done  anything 
directly  for  agriculture.  All  the  principal 
governments  of  Europe  have  their  agricul- 
tural bureaus.  France  has  its  separate 
government  department  of  agriculture,  con- 
nected widi  winch  is  a  bureau  of  statis- 
tics, the  results  of  which  are  annually  pub- 
fished  for  the  benefit  of  the  government  and 
people.  Committees  are  also  from  time  to 
time  appointed  by  that  government  to  inves- 
all  improvements   connected   with 
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agriculture,  and  to  collect  and  distribute 
seeds,  plants,  vegetables  and  fhnts.  There 
are  also  twenty  coBeges  in  France,  esta- 
blished under  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  which  agrieultore  is  taught  as  a 
science. 

Belgium  has  also  its  Agricultural  and  Sta- 
tistical Bureau,  wi^  an  agricultural  council 
of  eighteen  members. 

Prussia  has  also  its  Statistical  Bureau; 
and  Russia,  Austria,  Spain  and  Sweden 
have  aD  estabfished  bureaus  for  the  collec- 
tion of  statistics. 

This  subject  is  not  a  new  onje  in  the 
United  States,  for  Washington  himself,  while 
President,  recommended  tn  Congress  tiie 
establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Bureau. 
The  fiict  that  more  tiian  ^four-fifths  of  our 
population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  en- 
tities this  subject  to  the  especial  attention  of 
Congress. 

WAR  DXPARTMIVT. 

The  entire  army  of  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time,  consists  of  only  10,538 
men,  including  officers  of  all  grades.  The 
actual  effective  force  consists  of  not  more 
than  8,500  men.  Such  a  standing  army  for 
so  large  a  country  as  ours,  is  found  to  be  en- 
tirely inadequate  tb  tiie  wants  of  the  coun- 
tiy ;  and,  accordingly,  the  General-in-Chief 
recommends,  as  indispensably  necessary, 
the  creating  of  an  additional  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  also  an  increase  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  infantry  and  artillery.  When 
it  is  considered  that  so  small  an  army  as  the 
present  is  scattered  over  a  frontier  of  several 
tiiousands  of  mUes  in  extent,  its  insufficiency 
must  be  apparent.  So  small  a  force  cannot 
afford  that  protection  which  our  remote 
frontiers  require.  Our  entire  force  on  the 
Pacific,  at  the  present  time,  for  tiie  protec- 
tion of  all  our  vast  possessions  west  of  the 
Bxxsky  Mountains,  is  only  736  men!  So 
small  a  force  in  that  region  is  nearly  a  use- 
less expense  to  the  government;  it  is  so 
mucfh  money  thrown  away.  If  we  cannot 
have  a  larger  force  there,  we  had  better  have 
none. 

On  the  subject  of  our  obligations  to  de- 
fend the  northern  frontier  of  Mexico  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Indians  dwelling  with- 
in our  borders,  as  required  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  SecreUry  of  War 
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■hows,  that  the  Uoited  States  have  done  all 
that  that  trea^  requires — that  it  never  was 
contemplated  that  the  entire  expense  and 
responaibiliQr  of  defending  the  Mexican  fron- 
tiers devolved  npon  us ;  that  a  part  of  that 
duty  belonged  to  Mexico,  whoought  to  station 
troops  on  her  side  of  the  boondary  Une,  as 
we  do  on  ours ;  and  that  in  no  other  way 
can  the  frontier  be  protected  from  the  in- 
enisions  of  Indians. 

The  expense  of  the  army  for 
the  fiscal  year,  ending  Jane  90, 
1851,  was 19.060,208 

The  estimates  for  the  next 
year  are 7,898,775 


Showing  a  redaction  of. $1,161,493 

The  eaormona  expenses  of  the  army  are 
ascribed  to  the  following  causes :  1st.  That 
more  than  one-half  of  the  army  is  stationed 
on  our  remote  frontiers,  and,  so  far  as  ex- 
penses are  concerned,  may  be  considered  as 
in  active  service  in  time  of  war.  9d.  That 
our  military  posts,  which  were  formerly 
either  on  or  near  navigable  rivers,  are  now 
far  from  them,  in  the  interior  of  the  countzyy 
or  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific.  They  can, 
therefore,  be  reached  only  by  land  journeys 
of  hundreds  of  miles,  or  by  sea-voyages  of 
thoosands  of  miles.  Lastly,  our  militaxy 
posts  have  heretofore  been  situated  in  fer 
tUe  regions,  which  furnished  nearly  all  the 
supplies  for  the  troops ;  while  now  they  are 
in  the  most  unproductive  regions  in  the 
world,  to  which  all  supplies  have  to  be 
transported  over  immense  distances  by 
land. 

The  increase  of  our  army  expenses,  con- 
sequent on  oar  new  accessions  of  territoiy, 
including  Texas,  is  $4,556,709. 

Every  possible  mode  of  retrenchment  of 
army  expenses  has  been  adopted,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  preceding  statement,  an 
important  reduction  has  been  made.  The 
Secretary  recommends,  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing land  transportation,  the  improve- 
ment, by  government,  of  the  navigation  of 
Bed  River.  He  thinks  that  the  government 
would  save,  in  three  years  after  the  im- 
provements in  the  river  were  completed, 
enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  them.  This 
is  a  highly  important  recommendation, 
which  we  trust  will  meet  with  favor  in  Con- 


gress. The  clearing  of  Hed  Birer  of  it» 
obstructions,  would  be  of  immense  advan- 
tage, not  only  to  the  general  govemmentr 
but  particularly  to  Louisiana,  Texas,  and 
Arkansaa. 

As  another  means  of  redndng  the  anny 
expenses,  it  is  recommended  tfiatdie  white 
inhabitants  of  all  our  territories  be  copi- 
ously supplied  with  arms;  also  that  the 
predatory  ineursioas  of  the  Indians  be  re- 
pressed by  conciHatoiy  means,  such  as  dis- 
tribotiBg  food  among  them,  thereby  render- 
ing plunder  nnnecessaiy  to  them  for  a  sdb- 


We  pass  orer  the  report  of  the  Postmas- 
ter-Greneral,  it  having  already  been  exten- 
sively noticed  in  previous  pages  of  this 
number  of  the  Beview,  and  will  conclude 
with  a  glance  at  the 

ITATT  DXPAaTHSirr., 

The  entire  Navy  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  present  time,  consists  of  77  vessels,  a* 
follows : 

Ships  of  the  Line 19 

Frigates,  1st  class IS 

«         9d    "    9 

Sloops  of  War 89 

Brigs 4 

Schooners 5 

Steamers 14 

Storeships  and  Brigs 6 

77 
This  force  is  divided  into  six  squadrons, 
as  follows : 

Home  Squadron,  Com.  F.  A.  Parker. 
Brtfsil  Squadron,  '*      LMcKeever. 
Pacific  Ocean,        "      Chs.  8.  McCaoley. 
Mediterranean,       **      C.  W.  Moigan. 
Coast  of  Africa,     *'      B.  A.  F.  Lavalette. 
Bast  Indies,  ^      P.  F.  Voorhees. 

In  consequence  of  the  inhibition*  by  Bra- 
zil, of  the  African  slave  trade,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  recommends  our  squadron  to  be 
discontinued,  as  a  peimanent  force,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  that  it  be  removed  to  the 
coast  of  Brazil;  and  that  the  home  squadron 
be  required  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  Spanish  West  India  Islands, 
those  and  Brazil  being  the  only  coumries 
to  which  slaves  are  imported. 

The  diflferent  squadrons,  during  the  past 
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year,  hire  hai)  no  very  actiTC  and  anusnal 
•enices  to  perfonn.  The  home  sqaadron 
was  called  to  prerent  anlawftd  Invasions  of 
Cuba,  but  waboat  ancoaas;  that  of  die 
Ifediteinnean,  has  had  the  pleasant  senrice 
to  perform  of  lescoing  from  exile  the  great 
Hvngarian  patriotf  scholar  and  orator,  Gor- 
amor  Lovia  KossaxH ;  that  of  the  Pacific, 
has  been  engaged  iaTtsitiag  the  different 
posts  and  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
that  of  the  Bast  IndieSi  in  the  usaal  serrice 
in  those  distant  seas.  One  of  the  ships  of 
that  sqnadron  will  retain  home  soon,  bring- 
lag,  by  order  of  the  department,  valuable 
vaiiedes  of  the  seed  or  root  of  the  East 
■India  soger  cane,  and  of  the  tea-plant;  with 
^e  view  of  introdueiag  their  cultivation 
tnto  ihii  oonatry. 

Ninety  olBoen  of  the  navy  have  been 
•Diployed,  dnriag  the  past  year,  in  the  coast 
aorvey,  end  the  fiecreiaiy  vecommeads  that 
that  sHtire  service  be  tfaasfimed  to  the 
navy. 

The  gnat  sieaa  dock,  at  the  Brooklyn 
navy^^ard,  wliioh  was  eoumenced  ten  years 
sgo,  is  now  nearly  ccmpietod.  It  has  eost 
the  government  tS,146;255.  Other  dock- 
yards are  in  piogiess. 

The  Secretary,  ronoeiviag  that  there  is  a 
went  of  adaptadon  of  our  present  naval 
laws  to  the  eetaal  stale  of  oar  naval  affidrs, 
proposes  several  ehanges  in  these  laws. 
He  rscommeads  an  elevation  of  the  ranks 
ef  the  service ;  the  legalisation  of  the  rank 
of  commodore ;  and  the  appointment  of  two 
ftaradmirtti§  -one  to  be  stationed  at 
Washington,  and  the  other  at  San  Fran- 
eiseo^from  whom  orders  can  emanate  to 
die  squedrons  of  the  Pacific  and  of  the 
Chinese  seas.  He  also  recommends  a  re* 
tiled  Hat,  for  invalids  or  the  snpersanoated ; 
also  a  revision  of  the  laws  settling  the  rank 
01  omcers. 

The  great-defect,  however,  of  oar  naval 
code)  is  Ibond  in  its  -not  famishing  any  sob- 
stitate  for  the  abolition  of  oapoval  panish- 
BMtt  in  the  navy.  Tins  defect  has  sfaesdy 
Isd  to  serioos  evil  eonseqoenoes,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  applying  some  mmedy  is  eanesdy 
vgedopon  Congseas. 

The  naval  school  at  AnaapoKsis  in  a  floor- 
iJaageBadition,afiMding  "advantages  egnal 
dioee  ibr  maUtaxy  edooation  at  West 
Febt" 


'*  The  Naval  Observatoiy  and  Hydrogra- 
phical  office  have  been  in  active  and  vigor- 
ous operation  during  the  year.  A  second 
volume  of  astronomical  observations  has  been 
published  and  already  laid  before  vou.  The 
wind  and  current  charts  planned  by  Lien- 
tenant  Maniy,  the  superintendent  qfthe  ob- 
servatorv,  and  prosecuted  under  his  direc- 
tion witn  much  mdustry,  are  being  extended 
to  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  This 
work  is  viewed  with  great  interest  and  satis- 
factk>n  b^  our  sea-farinff  communities,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  safe  and  speedy 
navigation  of  the  ocean.  It  has  materially 
shortened  the  passage  along  the  highways 
l^  which  our  commerce  passes  into  and 
through  the  southern  hemisphere,  bringing 
the  pcvts  of  those  distant  parts  of  the  worid 
some  ten  days  and  some  several  weeks  nearer 
to  us  than  before.  A  letter  from  the  super- 
intendent of  the  observatory,  which  accom- 
panies this  communication,  states  tiie  im- 
portant fiict,  that  vessels  sailing  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ports  of  the  UnitMi 
States  with  the  instructions  afibrded  by 
these  charts,  make  the  voyage  in  forty  days 
less,  upon  the  average,  than  those  sailmg 
without  them:  and  that  there  is  reason  to 
hope  the  time  may  be  still  further  reduced. 

'*  The  expedition  for  astronomical  obser- 
vations at  Santia^  de  Chili  appears,  from 
the  reports  of  Lientenant  Oilnss,  to  have 
been  actively  conducted,  and  will  probably 
be  brought  to  a  close  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nextyear. 

^  The  Nautical  Almanac,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Lieutenant  Davis,  is  also  m  a 
satisfactory  state  of  progress,  and  the  first 
pubfication  of  the  work  mav  be  expected  to 
be  made  in  the  coarse  of  tiie  next  fiscal 
year." 

The  total  expense  of  the  navy  to  the 
government  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1851,  VTBS  $9,044,597.  The  estimates  for 
the  year  ending  July  1,  1853,  amount  to 
$8,540,698,  These  sums  include  appropri 
ations  for  extraordinsry  purposes. 

The  Secretary  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  sn  United  Btetes  steam-engine 
manufactory  for  fitting  out  complete  United 
Sutes  Steamships.  He  also  recommends  the 
establishment,  at  the  navy  yard  in  New- 
York,  of  a  national  bakery  to  supply  the 
navy  with  good  bread.  This  is  to  prevent 
impositions,  the  government  having  lost  on 
bad  bread  during  the  past  year  under  the 
present  eontract  system,  money  enough  to 
ersct  the  boildiags  of  a  national  bakery. 

8adi  is  SD  imperfect  sommary  of  the  va- 
rioos  imponant  gofarmnent  docoroents  thst 
have  thus  far  appeared  fiar  1651.  They  con- 
stitute the    only  aathentio,  doonmentary. 
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official  materials  ont  of  wfaieh  one  can  ga- 
ther the  hiatovy  of  the  principal  affairs  of  the 
nation  foi  the  past  year.  Some  minor  de- 
tails we  hare  been  obliged  to  omit.  For 
those  details,  and  for  a  fall  new  of  those 
subjects  which  we  have  noticed,  we  most 
refer  our  readers  to  the  documents  them- 
selves. 


S.— PORXIGH  AND  DOHKflTiC  PO0LTRT. 

Oar  attention  has  been  recently  directed 
to  this  important  branch  of  roral  economy, 
by  seeing  a  catalogue  of  foreign  fowls,  now 
offered  to  the  public  in  the  poultxy  estab- 
ment  of  Mr.  H.  Lawrence,  of  New-Orleans. 
That  gentleman  is  engaged  in  collecting  the 
choicest  and  rarest  species  of  fowls,  for  the 
accommodation  of  such  of  our  rural  citi- 
zens as  may  wish  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  raising  poultry  for  market,  and  to  whom 
it  is  an  important  object  to  have  the  most 
improved  species. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  in  the  conntxy, 
than  domestic  poultry;  and  yet  it  is  only 
very  recently  that  the  subject  has  been  re- 
garded in  a  scientific  or  economical  point  of 
view.  ~  Great  attention  has  been  bestowed 
on  domestic  quadrupeds,  of  almost  every 
description,  while  domestic  fowls,  as  an  ele- 
ment of  agricultural  wealth,  have  received 
scarcely  any  attention.  Their  importance 
is  now  beginning  to  be  developed;  and 
both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  within 
a  few  years  past,  a  lively  interest  has  been 
awakened.  Several  valuable  works  have 
been  written,  and  a  vast  amount  of  scien- 
tific information  and  statistics  has  been  ac- 
cumulated, from  which  poultry  raising  has 
been  reduced  to  a  system,  and  rendered  a 
highly  important  branch  of  agricultural 
science. 

The  low  estimation  in  which  the  poultry- 
yard  has  long  been  held,  is  owing  to  a  gen- 
eral want  of  information  regarding  it.  The 
old  notion  that  fowls  are  unprofitable  to  tlie 
farmer,  is  now  exploded.  The  agricultural 
returns  of  the  United  States  census— and 
here  we  have  another  proof  of  die  import- 
ance of  a  minute  and  accurate  national  cen- 
sus— show  that  the  raising  of  poultry  is  a 
highly  important  branch  of  rural  economy, 
and  a  material  element  of  agricultural  na- 
ticnal  wealth. 


The  following  table,  compiled  from  ibe 
census  of  1840,  exhibits  the  value  of  the 
poultry  at  that  time  in  the  several  state* : 


Mains 1133,171 

New-Hampshire.  .97,809 

Vermont 178,437 

Massachttsetts.. 540,985 
Rbode-bland.... 61,493 

Counecticut 176,050 

Nsw.Tork.....U73,099 

Nsw-Jsrssy 419,487 

Pennsyi  vnnia.  .1 ,033,1 79 

Delawars.- 47.465 

Maryland .919,150 

Virginia 799,467 

North  Carolina.  544.195 
Sonlh  Carolina.  .590,504 

Georgia 473,156 

Ohio? 734,931 


KMitaeky....JS36,439 
Tennasaee.... 561,531 
Lottisiaaa . . .  .973^4 
MisiiMlppi... 360,481 


Missouri. . 

Indiana. 393;n9 

Illinois 330,966 

Michigan 89,730 

Arkansas 035tt 

Florida 61,007 

Wisconsin IB^n 

loira 17.101 

Dial.  orColnm...3,008 


119,176,170 


The  above  table  shows,  that  raising  hena 
and  chickens  in  the  United  States  is  no 
trifling  busmess.  The  people  axe  waiting 
impatiently  for  the  censua  returns  for  1851. 
When  they  come,  they  will  probably  show 
that  the  value  of  the  poultry  stock  of  the 
United  States  is  more  than  $90,000,000  an- 
nually. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that 
the  value  of  poultry  in  the  sin^e  state  of 
New- York,  is  more  than  $9,373,000^  while, 
according  to  the  United  States  census,  the 
value  of  all  the  sheep  of  that  state  Is  less 
than  that  sum.  The  value  of  the  poultxy 
of  New- York  is  greater  even  than  that  of 
its  cattle,  and  five  times  greater  than  diat 
of  all  its  horses  and  mules. 

The  amount  of  ponkxy  sold  at  a  ma^m 
market,  in  Boston  alone,  in  1848,  was 
$674,423;  and  for  the  whole  dty,  during 
that  year,  it  exceeded  $1,000,000.  We 
have  no  accurate  statistics  for  our  other 
large  cities,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  poultry  trade,  in  such  cities  as  New* 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New- 
Orleans,  must  be  counted  by  milliona  for 
each. 

The  statistics  of  the  egg  trade  are  equally 
curious.  The  cily  of  New- York  expends 
annually  for  eggs,  $1,500,000.  It  consumes 
half  a  million  of  eggs  monthly.  The  Astnr 
House  alone,  is  said  to  require  a  supply  of 
1,000  eggs  a  day,  for  five  days  in  the  week, 
and  on  Saturdays  9,500. 

At  a  single  market,  in  Boston,  there  were 
sold  in  1848, 1,199,735  dosens,  which,  at  the 
average  price  for  the  year,  amounted  to 
$903,352.  For  the  whole  city,  during  tbat 
year,  the  sales  amounted  to  abont  $1,000,00$. 
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The  Btaie  of  Maine  shipped  to  Boston  in 
1848,  egg*  to  ti  e  nmoi  nt  of  $350,000 ;  and 
a  single  house  in  Cincinnati  is  said  to  have 
dealt  in  them  to  the  extent  of  $100,000. 

We  are  indebted  for  these  sUtistics  to  a 
work  on  poultry,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Bennett,  of 
Boston.  We  might  extend  them  much 
fiurtiier,  but  the  foregoing  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  [importance  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  in  poultry. 

The  egg  and  poultry  trade  of  France  ex- 
ceeds $57,000,000  annually.  England  has 
JBTested  in  the  poultry  trade,  $50,000,000 ; 
France,  $73,000,000 ;  and  the  United  States, 
$15,000,000. 

The  business  of  raising  poultry,  in  this 
coantry,  is  left  almost  entirely  tp  chance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  the  same  a^ 
taction  was  paid  to  it  that  is  bestowed  upon 
the  raising  of  sheep,  hogs,  and  cattle,  the 
trade  would  be  increased  tenfold. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  efforts  are  begin- 
ning to  be  made  in  thefSouth  to  improve 
this  branch  of  rural  economy.  The  efforts 
of  Mr.  Lawrence  and  others,  to  introduce 
the  finest  species,  are  praiseworthy,  and 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  Mr.  L.  has  obtained 
the  following  rare  ▼arieties :  Bed  and  Buff 
Shanghaes,  Teiy  pure ;  White  Bhanghaes,  a 
very  scarce  variety ;  Cochin-Chinas ;  laige 
Eagle  Fowls,  or  Imperial  Chinese  i  Poland 
Fowls,  and  Chittagongs. 

For  the  information  of  tiiose  who  would 
wish  to  know  something  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  these  species,  we  add  the  following 
brief  description  of  each : 

The  Shanghae  Fowlt  are  of  two  varie- 
ties, the  red  and  buff,  or  yellow,  and  the 
white.  They  were  originally  imported  from 
the  dtj  of  Bhanghae,  China,  whence  their 
name.  The  annexed  engraving  will  convey 
a  good  idea  of  their  appearance.  The  plu- 
mage of  the  Yellow  Shanghaes  is  usually  of 
a  bright  yellow  or  gold  color,  variegated 
with  dark  brown  and  red.  Their  legs  are 
uniformly  large,  and  usually  a  bright  red 
and  yellow  or  white  mixture,  sometimes 
flesh-colored,  and  very  heavily  feathered. 
The  tail  is  short,  body  well-formed,  vrings 
small,  and  high  on  the  sides ;  comb  single^ 
straight,  and  serrated.  The  feathers  are 
tather  fine  and  downy.  These  fowls  grow  to 
a  large  sise,  and,  when  full  grown,  weigh 
■bout  nine  pounds.    The  male  Shanghae, 


when  fon  grown,  and  standing  erect,  carries 
his  head  about  on  a  line  with  the  height  of 
a  common  flour  barreL 

They  are  very  prolific.  They  commence 
laying  when  from  five  to  seven  months  old, 
and  a  single  fowl  has  been  known  to  lay 
ISO  eggs  in  125  days.  Their  eggs  are 
yellow. 

The   White  Skangkaes  possess  all 
characteristics  of  the  yellow,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  color.    The  Shanghae  fowls  com- 
mand a  high  price ;  &ey  bring  firom  $15  to 
$35  a  pair. 

The  Cotkin  China  fowl  has  been  only 
very  recently  introduced  into  Great  Britain, 
by  Queen  Victoria,  who  is  8tyl«d  by  Mr. 
Bichardson,  "  that  royal  patroness  of  poul- 
try fanciers."  These  fowb  so  far  exceed  in 
size  our  ordinary  domestic  fowls,  that  per- 
sons not  converBsnt  widi  zoology,  have  re- 
ferred them  to  the  Bustard  family.  They 
nre,  however,  genuine  poultiy.  Some  of 
the  males  have  been  known  to  weigh  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  pounds.  The  average 
weight  is  fiom  seventeen  to  twenty  pounds 
die  pair. 

Their  general  color  is  rich  glossy  brown, 
a  deep  bay.  On  the  breast  there  is  "a 
niftTki»g  of  a  blacldsh  color,  and  of  the 
shape  of  a  hozse-shoe."  The  comb  is  of  a 
moderate  size,  serrated,  and  the  wattles  are 
double.  The  wing  is  strikingly  peculiar ;  it 
is  jointed,  "  so  that  the  posterior  half  can, 
at  pleasure,  be  doubled  up,  and  brought  for- 
ward between  the  anterior  half  and  the 
body.  The  bhrd  can  do  this  at  pleasure,  and 
the  appearance  the  manoeuvre  imparts  to 
their  ibnn,  has  procured  for  them  the  title  of 
Ostrich  fowl" 

The  Cochin  China  fowl  is  very  (prolific, 
frequently  laying  two,  and  occasionally  three, 
eggs  on  the  same  day.  The  eggs  are  large, 
of  a  chocolate  color,  and  possess  a  very  deli- 
cate flavor. 

The  PoUshfo^U  are  very  beautiful ;  they 
wear  tufted  crests.  There  are  three  varie- 
ties— ^the  Spangled  Poluk,  a  bud  of  rare 
beauty,  its  plumage  presenting  a  symmetri- 
cal and  regular  combination  of  bright  orange 
—a  clear  white,  a  brilliant  green,  and  a  jetty 
black— softened  dovm  with  a  rich  and  pure 
bnmn,  and  every  feather  being  tipped  with 
white,  whence  the  term  epangled  ;  the 
Black  Poiukt  of  a  jet  black  throughout,  ex- 
cept the  crest,  which  is  a  wAttetnft;  and 
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the  Wkiu  Pokak,  of  a  farimant  white 
thitrnghoot,  except  the  cxest,  which  is  a  jet 
Uack  tuft  The  Polish  fbwla  pvodnce  laz;ge 
and  finely-flaTorad  egg*. 

Lastly,  the  Chutagang$,  Theee  are  the 
most  zemarhable,  for  nae  and  heaatgr,  of  all 
the  Tarietiee.  The  Chittagoog  is  the  trae 
Oallus  Giganieui  of  the  zoologists,  and 
excites  astonishment  and  admiratioa  in  all 
who  behold  it.  It  is  a  natire  of  Somatn. 
The  male  is  frequently  so  tall  as  to  be  able 
to  pick  cmmbe  without  difficulty  from  an 
oidinazy  dinner  table,  and  weigh  from  ten  to 
fourteen  pounds.  The  ayerage  weight  of  a 
pair  is  about  twenty-two  pounds.  They  axe 
the  largest  domestic  fowls  in  the  world,  of 
rarions  colors,  and  produce  large  rich  eggs. 

Sv-^LAFITTX. 

We  referred  in  our  last  to  the  statement 
of  ptrties  in  New-Orleans,  that  Lafitte  was 
not  present  at  the  battle  of  New-Orleans,  as 
has  been  commonly  supposed.  That  he 
was  there  is  sustained  by  a  writer  in  the 
National  IntelHgencer,  dated  Alabama,  ete., 
as  we  6nd  in  the  following  extract  We 
trust  diat,  as  Oen.  Butler  has  been  referred 
to,  he  will  settle  this  mooted  point. 

In  the  columns  of  the  *<  National  Intelli- 
gencer/' of  the  28tb  instent,  I  noticed  an 
article,  in  which  it  is  said :  It  has  been  cur* 
rently  believed,  on  the  authority  of  novel- 
ists, A:c.,  that  the  celebrated  Lafitte  was  a 
pirate,  and  fought  in  the  American  ranks  at 
New-Orleans,  and  that  both  of  these  facte  are 
now  discredited  on  the  testimony  of  certain 
perBoos  in  New-Orleans.  Whoever  knows 
personally  anything  of  Lafitte,  as  stated, 
could  not  have  asserted  any  such  thing. 
The  writer  of  this  had  the  honor  of  serving 
under  General  Jackson  at  the  siese  of  New- 
Orleans,  as  an  officer;  saw  Lafitte  every 
day,  and  knew  him  personally.  He  was 
not  in  the  first  battle  fonglit  with  the  British 
forces  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  Decem^r, 
1814;  but  was  at  the  breastworks  called 
JcukgorCi  lines  immediately  thereafter, 
where  he  remained  until  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
American  camp.  He  was  placed  with  his 
men  b^  Gen.  Jackson— who  had  full  confi- 
dence m  his  skill,  ability,  and  fidelity  to  the 
American  cause — ^in  command  of  a  battery 
of  two  34  or  32  ponnder  cannon,  not  far 
from  the  river,  and  between  the  7th  United 
Stetes  Infantry,  Major  Piere  and  Planche's 
battelion  of  ci^  volunteers ;  and  I  affirm 
that  a  more  skilful  artillerist,  a  braver  or 
more  determined  officer,  soldier,  or  one  who 
rendered  more  effiMtive  service  during  the 
siege,  was    not  in  Jackson's  army.    And, 


pirate  or  Uackamith,  the  aarvieea  he  rei^ 
dered  the  American  cause  should  not  be 
denied,  blotted  out,  or  buried  in  oblivion^ 
now  that  he  is  no  marOf  and  peihapa  has 
left  none  behind  to  defend  him. 

What  I  have  stated  is  on  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  and  aet^  un<ler  my  own 

f  e ;  and  ia  well  known  to  Geo.  Wra.  O. 

utler,  of  Kentueky,  at  that  thne  a  captaiB 
in  the  44th  Infantzy. 

4.— HOW  TBI  SOUTH  JOGS  OIT. 

A  planter  in  Miaaissippi,  who  haa  no  great 
horror  of  paper  ruokuiotu,  eto.,  writes  ua 
a  long  letter  in  regaid  to  the  true  malady 
which  affiicte  the  South.  We  give  ane» 
tract,  which,  unfortunately,  haa  more  truth 
than  poetry  in  it: 

Let  the  cotton  planten,  for  three  yeara* 
dare  to  make  their  own  con,  poik,  beef' 
mutton  and  wool — and  they  will  see  cotton 
at  a  certain  price  of  12  cents,  and  see  eood 
oom-houses,  foil  bams,  fine  pastures.  thri(l» 
and  all  else  indicatiye  of  proaperity.  In  Uett 
of  which,  what  did  von  see  in  your  last 
summer's  tour  7  Did  you  see  any  little  IS 
by  6  log  cribs,  covered  with  four  feet 
boards  f    Any  fodder  stacks,  with  die  Mia* 


sissippi  mud  f  A  paatore  for  ealves,  with- 
out grass  or  water  i  Sheep,  with  the  one- 
half  of  each  without  wool  f    Fences,  as  if 


the  rails  had  fallen  from  above,  and  happen* 
ed  to  light  unon  each  other?  Men,  riding 
with  rope  briale  reins  f  It  boots  it  not  what 
I  am,  whether  the  one  thing  or  the  other. 
Are  these  things  true  or  false  ?  Has  the 
age  of  false  propheta  and  bad  eounsellora 
passed? 


5.— PUBLIC  LAUDS  or  TBS  UIOTXD  ITATBfl. 
A  very  serious  error  crept  into  the  appen- 
dix of  our  rail-road  address,  published  in 
the  August  number.  In  speaking  of  the 
extent  of  public  lands  in  the  stotes,  we 
quoted  from  the  official  documents,  and 
copied  the  figures  from  the  army  column. 
The  reault  is,  that  they  show  the  whole  area 
of  the  stetes,  and  not  the  unoccupied  do. 
main.  By  reference  to  the  index  of  our 
yolumes  the  reader  can  readily  inform  hio^ 
self  of  the  true  figures,  should  he  have 
need  of  them.  We  regret  that  this  error 
was  not  discovered  in  time  for  the  presau 


6.— SUBlCRIBERf  AlTD  DUNS. 

Every  now  and  then  a  subscriber  flare  a 
up  and  Stops  his  Reyiew,  because  hia  bill  ia 
modestly  enclosed   in  the  number  for  thm 
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fff<»Ml  or  the  third  dmo,  when  not  attexided 
XtK    He  wike«  bwk,  «*  I  hare  received  your 
frequent  duns,"  etc.,  etjc.    Another  i«  caU- 
•d  upon  Bgain,  after  be  has  once  paid— he 
(brgets  the  dtfficaltj  of  keeping  4,000  ac- 
eoonts — forgets  that  agents  frequently  re- 
ceiye  amounts  without  returning  for  sereral 
months,  and  sometimes  not  at  all — forgets 
that  bills  may  be  given  out  for  collection  be- 
fore be  has  paid,andthatitisimposHibleto 
eommunicaie  with  the  'agent  to  prevent  his 
presenting  them,  etc.,  etc.    Yet  the  editor 
gets  all  the  blame,  who  knows  nothing  about 
it,  and  who  has,  during  six  years,  never  had 
an  instance  of  a  subscriber  paying  twice 
over,  that  it  was  not  at  once  refunded;  nor 
of  a  subscriber  paying  to  an  agent,  however 
irresponsible,  or  even  without  the  slightest 
shadow  of  authonQr—without  the  receipt 
being  admitted,  and  the  woric  sent  for  twelve 
months.    At  the  end  of  the  year  the  sub- 
scriber pertraps  stops,  and  thus  we  have 
had  oar  labor  and  our  pains,  and  spent  oar 
money  and  given  him  a  book  of  1900  pages, 
sn/fM^a<if,etc    Now  this  may  be  public 
spirited  in  us,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
when  vre  get  abuse  too,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, we  do  repine  over  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  and  editors'  flesh,  the  wont  in  the 
world.    Let  us  deal  kindly  by  each  other. 
If  you  receireabiUtfcart^  or  a  -dun,"  as 
you  invariably  call  it,  just  drop  a  line,  good- 
bumoredly,  to  the  editor,  and  a  hundred  to 
one  you  will  find  him  more  quick  to  give 
than  to  reoeire,  and   quite  indisposed  to 
take  advantage,  even  m  the  smaUest  par- 
ticular.   This  much  we  say,  from  a  better 
knowledge  of  him  than  yoa  can,  by  any 
possibility,  have. 


T^LATK  PUBLlCATlOHi. 

The  Qumu  of  Scotland  andEngUth 
PrineetuM.  By  Agnes  Strickland,  author 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England, 
Vol  II.  Harper  &  Brothers.  J.  C.  Mor- 
gan, New-Orleans. 

In  our  last,  we  noticed  the  first  volume  of 
itis  intended  series.  .The  second  contains 
Che  Life  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  and  that  of 
Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  Countess  of  Len- 
nox. The  work  is  handsomely  issued,  and 
win,  no  doubt,  be  as  popular  as  the  others 
from  the  same  distinguished  source. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  WriHngt  of 
Dr.  Chalmon.  By  his  Son-in-Uw,  H«v. 
WiOiam  Hanna,  in  Three  Yolxmies.  Har* 
per  ac  Brothers,  New-York.  Morgan,  New- 
Orleans.    1851. 

We  have  received  the  third  volume, 
which  includes  that  period  of  his  life  subse- 
quent to  the  age  of  forty-three,  or  firom  the 
time  of  his  appointment  to  die  chair  of  tise- 
ology  at  Bdinbm^h.  Contrary  to  the  edi- 
tor's original  intention,  he  has  concluded  to 
add  a  fourth  volume,  in  order  not  to  contract 
the  scale  of  narrative,  and  to  preserve  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  material.  The  ap- 
pendix to  the  third  volume  contains  many 
interesting  letters  and  speeches* 

UfAtf  Dick,  or  the  Whale,  By  Hennan 
Melville.  This  is  another"  of  the  attractive 
series  of  sea  stories,  by  Mr.  Melville,  which 
embraces,  •<  Typee,"  "  Omoo,"  "Rcdbum," 
"  Mardi,"  &c.  The  English  critics  are  ex- 
travagant in  their  praises  of  them.  Black- 
wood declares  that,  after  reading  these,  all 
other  sea  stories  must  appear  flat  and  unpro- 
fitable. The  Times  thinks  they  will  ever 
have  greedy  devourers.  Douglas  Jerreld 
finds  in  them  much  of  the  charm  which  has 
made  Robinson  Crusoe  immortal— life-like 
description,  &c  Speaking  of  Mardi,  the 
Literary  World,  New-York,  says,  "  There 
is  a  world  of  poetical,  thoughtful,  ingenious, 
moral  writing  in  it,  exhibiting  the  most  vari- 
ous reflection  and  reading.  It  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  be  harried  away  delightfully  with 
the  author  from  chapter  to  chapter  of  his 
most  attractive  books.  New-York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.    New-Orleans :  J.  C.  Morgan. 

Butorieal  Sketches  of  North  Caroling 
from  1684  to  1851.  By  John  H.  Wheeler, 
late  Treasurer  of  the  State.  The  author  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  forwarded  to  our  ad- 
dress this  work,  which,  as  soon  as  received, 
we  shall  gladly  examine,  and  review  at 
length.  We  have  seen  a  notice  in  which  it 
is  stated,  he  proves  inoontestably  that  North 
Carolina  was  the  first  state  upon  which  the 
Anglo-Saxons  landed.  He  also  places  the 
Mecklenburg  declaration  of  May,  1775,  be- 
yond caviL 


The  Forxioii  Rcvikws.— Edinburgh 
Review  for  October,  1851 ;  London  Cluar- 
terly,  October,  1851 ;  Westminster,  Octo- 
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her,  1891 ;  Blackwood.  We  beUere  that 
the  enterprise  of  Leooanl  Boott  &:  Co.,  in 
tiieM  adndxable  lepobUcatioiia,  has  been 
crowned  with  most  abundant  saccess,  which 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  taate  and  judg- 
ment of  the  American  reading  poblic.  They 
are  iiimiahed  at  less  dian  one-half  of  the 
English  prices. 

Bankert*  Jkbgikcinefor  Deeewtber.  Con- 
tents :  PresBores,  Panica,  Ac. ;  Prirate  Bank- 
ing in  New-Yoric,  1851 ;  Legal  Miscellany ; 
American  lock  controversy  in  England; 
new  yarieties  of  gold  and  silver  coin ;  notes 
on  coins;  decisions  of  Sapreme  Court  U. 
States  on  Banking  digested ;  Bank  Statis- 
tics ;  Debts  and  Finances  of  European  Go- 
vernments; Notes  on  money  market,  &c. 
Published  by  J.  Smith  Homans,  New- York. 

The  publisher  of  the  Bankers'  Magarine 
gives  notice  that  the  following  important  and 
nteresting  works  will  be  embodied  in  *'  The 
Bankenf  Mageutme  and  Statistieal  Regis- 
ter,'* for  the  year  beginning  July,  1851,  and 
ending  June  1852: 

L  New  varieties  of  Gold  and  Sflver  Coins 
and  Bullion. —  1.  Biccent  Coins  of  the 
Worid  2.  B^cent  Counterfeit  Coins.  3. 
Gold  from  Califomia.  4.  Recapitulation  of 
the  Net  Mint  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Coins,  issued  within  twenty*five  years.  5. 
Silver  from  Lake  Superior.  6.  Table  of 
Correspondence  between  Pennyweiffhta  and 
Grains,  and  the  decimal  fractions  of  a  Troy 
Ounce.  7.  Comparison  of  American  and 
Foreign  Weights  used  for  Predous  Metals. 

8.  BuUe  and  Packing  of  Precious  Metals. 

9.  Determination  of  tne  Value  of  a  Speci- 
men of  Gold  or  Silver  in  its  Native  Bock  or 
Gangne.  10.  Transaction  of  Business  at 
Ae  Slint.  By  Jacob  B.  Eckfeldt  and  W. 
E.  DuboiB,  Assayers  of  die  United  States 
Mint. 

n.  The  American  Law  of  Banking.  A 
Synopsis  of  the  Decisions  of  the  higher 
Courta  of  evexy  state  in  the  Union ;  upon 
the  subjects  of  Banking,  Bills  of  Exchange. 
Promissorv  Notes,  Damages  on  Bills,  Usuzy, 
Notaries  Public,  &c.  The  decisions  of  each 
state  will  be  arranged  by  themselves,  com- 
mencing with  Maine;  to  be  followed  in  or- 
der by  New-Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New-Yorit,  dec. 


m.  Histoiy  of  Banking  and  Ottrrency. 
By  W.  J.  Lawson,  Esq. ;  a  recent  English 

IV.  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Early  Cur- 
rency among  the  American  Cokmies. 


8«— OITR  RAIL-ROAD  aTATlSTICS,  ITC. 

We  have  received  a  great  many  valnaUe 
rail-road  reports,  addresses,  &c,  during  the 
last  month,  bat  must  defer  their  notice  to 
our  next,  when  we  shall  club  a  great  deal 
that  we  have  upon  this  subject  together. 
The  rail-road  fever  appears  to  be  at  its  height 
in  the  South-west,  and  we  are  sanguiDe 
enough  to  expect  the  happiest  results.    One 
comfortable  reflection  we  find  in  the  fact, 
that  the  volumes  of  the  Review  seem  to 
have  become  a  magazine,  from  which  is  £big^ 
ed  much  of  tlie  thunder  employed  at  present 
in  waking  xtp  the  public  mind.    Scarcely  a 
document  is  issued,  but  what  we  trace  our 
fiicts  and  figures  in  tiieir  various  ramifica- 
tions.     Sometimes  we  are  credited   widk 
these,  but  most  often  they  are  appropriated 
wholesale  without  the  slightest  acknowledg* 
ment.     Now,  gentlemen  rail-road  men,  we 
do  not  carea  pinch  of  snuif  for  the  credit  of 
having  done  anything,'so  that  it  is  done ;  but 
we  do  care  for  the  influence  and  drcuktion 
of  the  Review,  which  a  breath  of  yoars 
would  materially  aid.    Nobody  expects  you 
to  inoerU  rsil-road  facts ;  therefore,  when 
yon  draw  upon  our  repository,  why  not  give 
the  volume  or  page,  or,  at  least,  say  "  Re- 
view, paeeim."     We  could  put  our  finger 
upon  addresses— yea,  we  have  them  on  the 
table  now— most  fiiUand  elsborate,  in  which 
whole  columns  of  our  figures,  and  paragraphs 
verbatim  literatim,  &c.,  are  taken  without 
one  "  compunctious  visiting."  Now  think  of 
oar  midnight  lamp,  and  then  repent  in  sack- 
cloth.   If  you  find  our  work  so  useful,  do 
you  begrudge  the  circulation  you  could  add 
to  it  by  simply  acknowledging  the  factT 
Come,  come,  gentiemen— "  honor  bright." 
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ART.  L-OUR  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  WITH  BRITISH  AMERICAN 

COLONIES. 

Thx  subject  of  our  oommercial  relations  with  the  British  North 
American  Colonies,  namely,  Canada,  New-Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  is  one  of  immense  and 
increasing  importance.  It  is  one,  too,  that  has  occupied  a  large  share 
of  Uie  diplomatic  attention  of  our  government^  and  has  led  to  much 
legislation,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  part  of  both  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

We  propose  to  discuss  this  important  and  highly  interesting  sub- 
ject under  the  thre^  following  heads : 

L  The  present  state  of  our  commerdal  relations  with  the  British 
American  Colonies. 

E  The  present  character  and  amount  of  our  trade  with  those  colo- 
nies. 

IIL  How  our  trade  with  those  colonies  can  be  improved. 

L  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  1783,  by  which  England  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  the  United  States,  the  subject  of  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  British  American  Colonies,  in  the  North, 
b^an  to  be  agitated  by  the  British  government;  and  if  the  wise 
counsels  of  the  great  William  Pitt,  then  Qiancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
had  been  heeded,  our  commerce  with  those  colonies  would  have  then 
been  placed  on  a  basis,  which,  while  it  secured  peace  and  harmony 
between  the  two  countries,  would  have  rendered  our  present  com- 
merce inunensely  greater  than  it  is. 

Mr.  Pitt  contended,  in  the  British  parliament,  for  establishing 
our  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  on  the  most 
liberal  and  extensive  principles  of  reciprocal  benefit  to  both  coun- 
tries ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  actually  introduced  into  parliament  a 
Uil,  as  preliminary  to  further  and  more  liberal  legislation,  for 
abolishinffall  prohibitions  and  restrictions  of  intercourse  then  exist- 
ing,  and  for  placing  our  trade  with  the  colonies  on  the  same  footing 
•s  that  of  the  mot&r  country  with  them. 
16  VOL.  n. 
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The  liberal  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  completely  defeated  by  the 
shortsighted  enemies  of  America,  and  of  their  own  best  interests,  in 
the  British  parliament,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  regulation  of  our 
trade  with  England  and  its  colonies  was  placed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  crown.  Since  that  time,  England  has  labored  to  wrest  from  u% 
as  much  as  possible,  all  the  advantages  of  trade  with  her  colonies, 
while  our  government  has  contended  for  a  fair  reciprocity  and  equal 
competition. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  the  commercial  history  of  England, 
showing  how  completely  that  power  is  governed  by  her  own  selfish 
interests,  and  how  flexible  her  policy  is,  that,  in  1807,  when  our 
Congress  passed  the  embargo  law,  England  immediately  authorized 
the  governors  of  all  the  British  American  Colonies  to  open  their  ports 
to  American  vessels,  thus  abandoning  in  war  an  interdict  which  she 
had  promulgated  in  peace  ;  for,  from  1783  till  the  time  of  our  em- 
bargo in  1807,  our  vessels  had  been  excluded  from  the  ports  of  the 
British  colonies.  This  extraordinary  movement  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land showed  the  immense  importance,  the  indispensableness,  in  fact, 
of  our  trade  to  the  British  colonies. 

The  first  successful  attempt  to  improve  our  commercial  relations 
with  the  British  American  Colonies  was  made  by  President  Jackson, 
in  1829,  when  he  instructed  Mr.  McLane,  our  minister  at  St.  James's, 
to  open  negotiations  on  the  subject,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  our 
ports  of  entry  were  opened  to  British  and  British  colonial  vessels, 
while  all  fret  colonial  ports  were  opened  to  ours ;  but  still  the  duties 
in  the  colonial  ports  were  higher  than  ours ;  and  besides,  the  free 
colonial  ports  were  few  in  number,  compared  with  those  that  were 
not  free.  Thus,  while  all  of  our  ports  were  opened  to  British  vessels, 
only  a  few  colonial  ports  were  opened  to  ours.  Thus  was  Mr. 
McLane  completely  outwitted  by  British  diplomatists.  The  advan- 
tage was  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  British,  as  was  shown  by  the 
operation  of  the  new  regulations.  The  increase  of  British  tonnage  in 
our  ports  was  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  our  own  in  the  colonial 
ports ;  for  British  vessels  could  enter  all  the  colonial  ports,  while  we 
could  enter  only  a  few. 

This  great  disadvantage  on  our  part  became  a  subject  of  loud  com- 
plaint among  our  citizens,  and  petitions  were  presented  to  Congress 
by  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans,  Boston,  and  other  ports  of  the  Union, 
calling  for  a  modification  of  the  regulations  governing  our  trade  with 
the  British  American  Colonies. 

Nothing,  however,  was  effected,  until  the  recent  changes  of  the  na- 
vigation laws  of  England,  in  1849  ;  but  still,  although  the  effect  of 
Mr.  McLane's  negotiations  was  unequal,  our  trade  h^  steadily  and 
greatly  increased,  since  1829,  in  consequence  of  these  negotiations. 

At  present,  all  discriminating  duties  in  the  British  colonial  ports  are 
abolished.  ^'  American  and  other  foreign  manu&ctures  are  now  ad- 
mitted into  the  British  North  American  Colonies,  and  in  many  of  the 
West  India  colonies,  on  the  same  terms  as  British  goods.  Hie 
tariff  of  imports,  however,  in  the  different  colonies  varies,  each  colony 
being  allowed  to  regulate  its  own  tarifi^  provided  no  discriminations 
are  made. 
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The  tariff  duties  on  imports  into  the  different  British  Americaa 
Colonies,  does  not  dififer  much  from  the  following  statement : 

On  agricoltora]   prodacts 20  percent. 

Mamrfactures 12*  "      •« 

Bawmateriais 2J  "      « 

Groceries,  specific 18  to  75  "      ** 

Hie  system  of  free-ports,  into  which  ports  our  vessels  are  allowed 
to  enter  only,  is  still  kept  up ;  and  besides  this  unfair  regulation, 
there  is  anomer  equally,  if  not  more  annoying.  It  is,  that  while 
American  vessels  may  enter  all  the  lake  and  river  ports  in  Cuiada, 
west  of  St.  Kegis,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  they  are  not  permitted 
to  descend  that  river  lower  than  Montreal,  without  special  permission 
from  the  government.    They  are  not  allowed  to  pass  out  to  sea. 

Hiere  is  also  another  regulation  which  appears  somewhat  whim- 
sical ;  it  is,  that  while  an  American  vessel  is  allowed  to  sail  from  a 
colonial  port  to  any  other  colonial  port,  or  to  Great  Britain,  with 
colonial  or  other  produce,  and  to  enter  all  colonial  ports  where  there 
is  a  custom-house  officer,  loading  and  discharging  its  cargo,  it  is  not 
allowed  to  sail  from  one  port  to  another  port  in  the  same  colony, 
txcept  in  ballast 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  each  of  the  British  American  Colonies 
should  have  its  own  separate  tariff^  thus  creating  a  restraint  oh  the  trade 
of  one  of  them  with  another.  A  vessel  sailing  from  Nova  Scotia  to  a 
port  in  New-Brunswick,  must  pay  a  tariff  duty  in  the  latter  port,  and 
vice  versa.  The  inconvenience  and  ruinous  effects  that  would  attend 
such  a  system  in  the  United  States,  between  the  different  states,  is 
apparent  to  every  American  ;  and  yet  the  enlightened  colonial  sub. 
jects  of  Queen  Victoria  cannot  see  them.  Our  perfect  freedom  from 
all  restraints  upon  our  internal  trade,  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  our 
prosperity.  If  each  of  our  states  had  its  separate  tariff  system  of 
duties,  all  our  state  lines  would  be  studded  with  custom-houses,  and 
eadi  state  would  have  to  maintain  an  army  of  custom-house  officers ! 
Smuggling,  then,  would  become  a  virtue,  and  the  beauties  of  the 
tariff  system  would  then  be  fully  developed.  With  our  prosperous 
example  of  perfect  exemption  from  all  state  tariffs  fully  before  their 
eyes,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  our  neighbors  of  the  British 
Am^oan  Colonies  should  continue  such  a  system.  But  some  in  this 
world  either  cannot  see,  or  will  not  see ;  and  so  they  have  to  suffer 
the  consequences. 

With  this  brief  account  of  the  present  condition  of  our  commercial 
relations  with  the  British  American  colonies,  we  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider— 

II.  The  present  character  and  amount  of  our  trade  toith  those 
colonies. 

The  first  report  made  to  our  government,  on  the  subject  of  our 
trade  with  the  British  American  0)lonies,  was  ordered,  we  believe,  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Meredith  ;  and  the  second  by  Mr.  T.  Corwin,  from 
which  we  derive  many  of  the  fiicts  and  details  which  are  contained  in 
tlds  paper. 

All  of  our  information  regarding  trade  is  derived  from  custom- 
house  returns ;  but  as  these  returns  are,  at  best,  only  approximations, 
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and  almost  inyariablj  far  below  the  real  tmth,  in  respect  to  values, 
great  allowance  must  be  made,  in  determining  from  those  retortw 
die  actual  amount  of  trade.  It  is  stated  in  Mr.  Corwin's  report,  that 
if  20  per  cent,  were  added  to  the  custom-house  returns,  in  deter- 
mining the. amount  of  our  trade  with  the  British  American  Colonies, 
it  would  not  be  too  great  an  addition. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  this  paper,  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  trade  of  this  country  alone  with  the  British  American 
Colonies. 

.  The  trade  of  this  country,  by  sea,  with  those  colonies,  is  carried  on 
chiefly  by  British  vessels,  owing  to  our  vessels,  by  the  convention  of 
1830,  being  restricted  only  to  a  certain  number  of  what  are  called 
free  colonial  ports,  while  British  vessels  may  enter  all  ports  both  of 
the  colonies  and  of  this  country. 

The  total  exports  to  the  colonies,  from  the  United  States,  in  1840, 
were  16,100,501,  which,  in  1850,  had  increased  to  19,549,035,  an  in-  ■ 
crease  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

In  1849,  our  imports  to  the  colonies  were  as  follows : 

To  Canada $4,971,420 

New-Branawick 1,058,248 

Nova  Scotia 1,411,828 

NewfoaDdland 935.400 

i     Priace  Edward's  Iiland 65,524 

$8,442,420 

We  will  endeavor  to  give  some  details  regarding  our  trade  with 
eadi  of  the  above  colonies. 

CANADA. 

Canada  has  only  two  ports  for  sea  commerce,  Montreal  and 
Qoebec ;  but  as  these  are  not  free  ports,  our  imports  reach  them 
only  by  British  vessels  from  the  sea,  or  by  American  vessels  from 
the  lakes. 

The  artides  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Canada,  are : 
tobacco,  sugar,  molasses,  maize,  pork,  coal,  salt)  American  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  sheetings  and  shirtings,  warp  yam,  wadding,  batting, 
plain  and  printed  calicoes,  satinets,  .woolens,  cassimeres,  kerseys, 
leather  manu&ctures,  doeskins,  machinery,  paints,  oils,  edge  tools, 
agricultural  implements,  India  rubber  manu&ctures;  also,  large 
quantities  of  tea,  coffee,  and  other  fordgn  products,  under  the  draw- 
back law,  consistmg  chiefly  of  sugars,  cigars,  dried  fruits,  wines,  hides, 
and  hardware. 

The  exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  consist  of  lumber, 
wheat,  flour,  vegetables,  seeds,  ashes,  wool,  eggs,  and  coarse  grains 
for  distilling.  Timber  and  lumber  are,  and  ever  have  been,  the 
great  staple  exports  of  Canada.  The  lumber  trade  of  Canada,  in 
1846,  amounted  to  $6,000,000.  Canada  now  supplies  one^third  of 
aU  die  lumber  used  in  the  Hudson  River  markets ;  and  its  lumber 
trade  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  inland  exports  of  Canada  to  the  United  States,  in  1848,  were 


about  $3,000,000.    These  inland  exports  have  been  materiall; 
creased  by  the  late  changes  in  the  commercial  policy  of  En^an/ 
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those  in  the  provincial  and  United  States  tariffs,  and  by  the  United 
States  draw-back  law. 

Of  these  $3,000,000  of  exports,  $250,000  worth  went  to  New- 
York  for  re-shipment  to  Great  Britain,  under  the  drawback  law. 

The  returns  of  the  trade  of  Canada  with  this  country,  for  the  year 
ending  January  5,  1851,  show  that  the  trade  is  in  a  highly  prosper- 
ous condition,  and  rapidly  increasing.    They  are  as  follows : 

Import!  from  the  United  States, : $7,404,800 

Ezportitothe  United  States, 5,813,500 

This  E^ows  what  certain  short-sighted  political  economists  call 
a '^balance  of  trade"  against  Canada;  but  we  have  no  complaints 
firom  the  Canadians  of  an  "  alarming  balance  of  trade,"  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  most  ample  evidence  of  their  rapidly  increasing  pros- 
perity. It  would  be  a  sorry  state  of  affairs,  indeed,  if  the  outgoes 
were  greater  than  the  incomes ;  or  if  they  only  just  balanced  each 
other;  for,  in  the  former  case,  a  decline  of  prosperity,  a  ruinous 
retn^adation,  would  be  manifest ;  and  in  the  latter,  a  miserable 
unprogressivenesa  in  commercial  affidia. 

The  inland  trade  of  Canada  with  this  country  has  had  to  contend 
with  t^  restrictive  and  unnatural  policy  of  a  host  of  prohibition 
laws,  passed  by  the  British  parliament ;  together  with  colonial  and 
United  States  tariffs,  which  have,  to  a  great  extent,  checked  it,  to  the 
injury  of  both  countries. 

NEW-BRUNSWIOK. 

Next  to  Canada,  our  trade  with  New-Brunswick  is  the  most  im- 
portant Bordering  on  Maine,  a  species  of  inland  traffic  exists  be- 
tween Mame  and  New-Brunswick,  on  the  Upper  St.  John,  and  on 
the  St.  Croix  River,  similar  to  that  carried  on  between  Canada  and 
the  Americans  in  the  Niagara  district.  Since  the  settlement  of  the 
north-eastern  boundary  question,  our  trade  with  New-Brunswick  has 
greatly  increased.  This  trade  is  chiefly  in  lumber.  The  lumber 
trade  of  the  St.  John  River,  on  the  American  territory,  has  been 
about  $800,000  during  the  last  five  years. 

The  staple  exports  of  New-Brunswick  are  timber,  lumber,  the 
produce  of  its  fisheries,  coal,  asphaltum,  gypsum,  grindstones,  and 
manganese.  Ship-building  is  also  carri^  on  extensively.  Large 
numbers  of  vessels,  of  all  sizes,  are  annually  built  for  foreign 
markets.  Ship-building  is  the  staple  manufacture  of  New-Brunswick. 
It  is  said  that  vessels  of  the  same  quality,  in  every  respect  as  our 
best,  can  be  built  there  for  two- thirds  of  the  cost  in  the  United  States. 

The  entire  trade  of  New-Brunswick  with  the  United  States  may 
be  stated  as  follows,  for  1850  : 

Imports  from  the  United  States, $2,0:>0,000 

Exports  to  the  United  States, 200,000 

KOYA  SCOTIA  AND  CAPE  BRETON. 

TTie  exports  of  these  colonies  are  the  same  as  those  of  New-Bruns- 
wick, with  the  addition  of  agricultural  products.  Ilie  amount  of 
their  trade  with  this  country  annually  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Imports  from  the  United  States $1,800,000 

ExporlAtothe  United  States, 900,000 
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Ship-building  is  also  extensivelj  carried  on  in  these  oolonies.  In 
1849,  thej  manufactured  221  vessels.    They  have  34  free  ports. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  staple  products  of  this  island  are  furnished  by  its  fisheries  to 
which  may  be  added  its  furs  and  skins  from  Labrador,  and  its  seal 
fisheries.  The  gross  amount  of  exports  from  this  island,  in  1849,  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  was  about  14,000,000.  In  1827,  our  trade 
with  the  island  was  absolutely  nothing.    It  is  now  nearly  as  follows : 

Importo  from  the  United  States, $1,000.0(H> 

Exports  to  the  United  States, 78,000 

PRiNCB  Edward's  island. 

The  products  of  this  island  are  chiefly  agricultural ;  its  chief  ex- 
ports being  grains,  flour,  vegetables,  beef,  pork,  and  animals.  But 
little  fish  is  exported.     Our  trade  with  this  island  is  very  small : 

Imports  from  the  United  States, tlOO.OOO 

Exports  to  the  United  Stotes, 6,000 

The  shores  of  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Cape  Bre« 
ton,  and  Nova  Scotia,  swarm  with  fishermen,  but  Americans  are 
not  allowed  to  fish  within  three  marine  miles  of  the  laud.  Such  is 
the  stipulation  agreed  upon,  to  exist  forever^  in  our  treaty  of  1818 
with  England.  This  arrangement,  it  was  thought  by  John  BuU, 
would  effectually  guard  him  against  any  intrusions ;  but  it  is  now 
found,  that  either  from  the  superior  diligence  and  skill  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, or  because  the  fish  bite  better  at  that  distance  from  the  shore, 
the  Americans  catch  more  fish  than  the  English.  The  latter  com- 
plain bitterly,  and  annoy  the  Americans  when  they  can.  As  the 
treaty  of  1818  does  not  specify  the  points  from  which  the  three 
marine  miles  shall  be  measured,  the  English,  wishing  to  push  the 
Americans  as  far  out  to  sea  as  possible,  contend  that  the  presoribed 
distance  of  three  miles  should  be  measured  from  the  head-lands,  many 
of  which  project  a  long  distance  into  the  ocean.  This  subject  has 
been  several  times  made  a  matter  of  negotiation,  and  is  not  yet 
decided.  As  late  as  1845,  it  was  a  subject  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
oui;  minister  at  St.  James,  Mr.  Stephenson,  but  nothing  was  done. 
The  legislatures  of  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  have'^petitioned  the  British  parliament  on  the  subject,  but 
without  relief. 

Nova  Scotia  furnishes  the  largest  amount  of  fish  to  the  United 
States.  In  1849,  the  quantity  sent  fVom  Halifax  alone  to  the  United 
States  was,  of  pickled  fish,  100,800  barrels.  In  1847,  Halifax  exported 
hither  124,565  barrels  of  mackerel,  besides  large  ^quantities  of  salmon, 
herring,  and  codfish. 

We  will  now  propeed  to  consider — 

III.  How  cur  trade  with  the  British  American  Colonies  can  be  im- 
proved. 

The  great  impediment  to  our  commerce  with  the  British  American 
Colonies  is  that  presented  by  the  present  foolish  and  impolitic  com- 
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Baercial  enactments  and  treaties  both  of  England  and  of  this  oountry, 
to  which  we  should  also  add  the  colonial  taiiflfs.  If  these  were  all 
swept  away^  as  they  should  be,  the  present  trade  would  be  im- 
mediately greatly  increased,  and  greatly  to  the  profit,  of  course,  of 
both  countries. 

The  true  oliject  of  all  commercial  legislation  should  be  to  &cilitate 
commerce ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  world,  the  progress  of  trade 
has  always  been  checked,  if  not  altogether  stopped,  by  the  ignorant 
intermeddling  of  governments  and 'legislatures.  We  say  ignorant, 
because  a  correct  understanding  of  the  principles  of  political  economy 
and  the  laws  of  trade  would  teach  legislators  that  all  attempts  "  to 
regulate  trade"  tend  only  to  diminish  those  very  advantages  which 
they  hope  to  acquire  by  their  legislation.  They  proceed  on  the  fiilse 
principle  that  trade  is  a  thing  to  be  regulated,  which  is  the  same  thing 
as  saying  that  there  are  no  natural  principles  which  govern  trade,  and 
that  therefore  they  must  be  supplied  by  legislation.  Ignorance  of 
political  economy  and  the  selfishness  and  cupidity  of  nations,  have 
done  more  to  retard  commerce  and  civUization  than  all  other  causes 
combined.  The  laws  of  trade  are  just  as  fixed  and  unalterable  as 
those  that  preside  over  the  motions  of  the  planetary  masses,  or  that 
regulate  chemical  affinities ;  and  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  attempt  to 
modify  or  regulate  the  former  by  legislation  as  the  latter.  And  yet 
there  are  legislators  in  all  countries  who  believe  that  Nature's  laws 
governing  trade  are  defective,  and  need  patching. 

To  sudi  a  belief  must  we  ascribe  all  the  present  tariff  laws  and 
commercial  restrictions  that  exist,  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  this  country  ;  and  the  entire  past  history  of 
the  commerce  of  the  two  nations  clearly  shows,  that  if  these  were 
all  swept  away,  their  commerce  would  soon  attain  a  degree  of  pros- 
perity which  it  never  can  attain  under  the  present  system. 

Every  removal  of  restrictions  on  trade  has  invariably  and  speedily 
led  to  increasing  commercial  prosperity ;  whence,  we  may  reasonably 
infer,  that  a  removal  of  all  restrictions  would  make  our  commercial 
prosperity  complete. 

It  was  thought  a  very  wise  remark  of  the  great  Mr.  Canning,  when 
he  observed,  in  1826,  that  ''to  allow  a  foreign  ship  to  enter  colonial 
ports  is  a  boon."  A  boon,  indeed !  and  quite  as  great  a  boon  to 
Englan<l  as  to  America,  although  Mr.  Canning  could  not  see  how. 
Great  as  he  was,  he  never  learned  the  truth,  that  a  perfectly  free 
trade  between  two  countries  could  not  benefit  one  without  equally 
b^iefiting  the  other.  It  is  not  less  a  truth  in  trade  than  in  physics, 
that  action  and  re-action  are  equal.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  the  history 
of  commerce  fiimishes  a  thousand  striking  demonstrations. 

The  foolish  restrictions  imposed  upon  commerce — and  we  can  call 
them  nothing  else  but  foolish — deprive  nations  of  a  thousand  mutual 
advantages,  and  dieck  and  distort  the  developments  of  humanity  and 
the  progress  of  civilization.  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  illustrated 
by  the  character  of  our  present  commercial  relations  with  Britain 
and  its  colonies.  Here,  neighboring  to  us,  in  the  British  American 
Colonies,  is  a  population  of  near  3,000,000  of  people,  industrious, 
intelligent,  enterprising,  and  occupying  a  country  of  more  than 
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500,000  square  miles,  with  a  healthy  invigorating  climate,  and  of  the 
most  valuable  and  superabundant  agriooltural,  mineral,  and  manu- 
facturing resources.  Its  facilities  for  river  and  lake  navigation  are 
unparalleled.  It  is  watered  throughout  by  streams  affording  an  unliou- 
ted  amount  of  water  power ;  its  fisheries  are  the  most  valuable  in 
the  world ;  its  seacoast  is  indented  with  numerous  admirable  harbors. 
And  to  these  unsurpassed  physical  capabilities  we  may  add  a  truly 
vast  and  imposing  system  of  internal  improvements,  projected  and 
completed  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  natural  impedimenta  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Kiver  and  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  thus  connecting 
the  ocean  with  the  great  western  lakes.  These  vast  improvements, 
by  which  a  vessel  of  300  tons  burthen,  and  capable  of  carrying  3,000 
barrels  of  flour,  and  of  a  draft  of  nine  feet  water,  can  now,  but  for 
certain  enactments  of  wise  legislators,  pass  from  the  harbor  of  Qiicago 
to  the  ocean,  and  thence  to  any  part  of  the  globe,  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  the  intelligence,  industry,  and  enterprise  of  the  Canadian 
people,  shackled  as  they  are  by  the  policy  and  nature  of  a  ruling 
monarchical  government  3,000  miles  off.  The  difference  between 
Oanada  and  this  country  is  striking ;  and  we  can  only  ascribe  it  to  the 
difference  in  the  form  of  government^  for  we  have  abundant  evidence 
that  the  energies  of  the  Guiadians  would  have  made  them  a  very  dif^ 
ferent  people,  but  for  their  government 

To  gratify  her  fondness  for  "'  regulating  trade"  and  imposing 
tarifls,  England  has  ever  kept  the  St  Lawrence,  the  great  outlet  of 
Canadian  commerce,  closed  to  all  but  her  own  vessels.  By  thus 
doing,  she  has  inflicted  immense  evil  upon  the  Canadians  and  herself 
while  she  has  thus  stimulated  the  energies  of  our  people  to  devise 
means  of  overcoming  the  bar  to  a  more  free  intercourse,  interposed 
by  the  closing  of  that  river.  The  trade  of  the  Canadas  is  a  price  for 
which  our  people^-we  do  not  say  our  government — ^have  long  con- 
tended. They  have  succeeded  at  last.  The  Mississippi  valley  is 
not  the  sole  abdomen  of  plenty  that  the  energies  and  enterprise  of 
our  people  have  subjected  to  a  commercial  paracentesis.  Hie  opera- 
tion of  "  tapping"  the  Canadas,  as  well  as  the  Mississippi  valley,  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  our  people  for  years ;  and  they  have  at  last 
succeeded  in  opening  no  less  thui  six  broad  channels,  through  which 
the  wealth  of  the  Cuiadas  is  now  flowing,  namely, — ^the  Erie  Canal, 
the  Champlain  Canal,  the  Ogdensburg  and  Boston,  and  the  Bufialo 
and  Boston  rail-roads,  and  the  Erie  and  New- York  Rail-road,  and  the 
Montreal  and  Portland  rail-roads. 

These  outlets  to  Canadian  and  Western  trade  now  render  the  free 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  Montreal,  a  matter  of  less 
moment ;  and  the  more  so,  because  the  St.  Lawrence,  even  though 
its  navigation  were  free,  is  closed  by  ice  for  several  months  in  t£e 
year. 

There  is  but  one  course  now  lefb  by  which  our  trade  with  the 
British  American  Colonies  can  be  improved,  and  that  is  by  reciprocal 
free  trade.  The  Canadian  government  has  generously  taken  the  flrst 
step  in  this  important  matter,  by  proposing  to  our  government  to 
establish  redprocal  free  trade  in  certain  articles,  the  products  of  both 
countries.    Tjiis  is  a  liberal  offer,  and  we  do  not  see  how  our  govern* 
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ment  can  refuse  to  accept  it.  It  recommends  iteelf  strongly  to 
our  best  interests,  and  we  cannot  reject  the  offer  without  withholding 
from  ourselves  the  highest  oommerdal  advantages. 

Although  the  subject  of  reciprocal  free  trade  with  Canada  has  long 
been  agitated,  we  do  not  know  of  a  single  valid  objection  that  can 
be  miaed  against  it,  once  the  measure  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Doited  States  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  the  perfectly  unrestrained  commerce 
existing  between  the  several  states  of  this  Union,  has  been  a  very 
pronainent  cause  of  our  national  prosperity ;  and  from  this  it  is  quite 
natural  to  infer,  that  by  extending  this  unrestrained  commerce  to  the 
British  American  Colonies,  another  powerful  element  of  prosperity 
would  be  gained.  Canada  is  now  willing  to  withdraw  her  part  of 
the  restrictions :  and  it  now  remains  for  us  to  say,  whether  we  will 
deny  ourselves  the  inmiense  advantages  that  would  result  to  us  from 
a  free  intercourse  with  our  colonial  neighbors.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  make  our  trade  with  the  British  American  Colonies  only  a 
portion  of  our  home  internal  trade ;  and  it  is  admitted,  by  all  pojjti* 
oal  economists,  that  the  home  trade  of  a  country  is  vastly  more 
important  than  its  foreign.  Tbis  is  true,  at  least  of  our  own  country ; 
for  our  internal  trade  averages  $92  for  each  individual  of  our  popu- 
lation, while  our  foreign  trade  is  only  |7  for  eadi  individual. 

Even  under  the  present  unnatural  restrictive  system,  the  latest  re- 
turns show  that  we  export  more  of  our  domestic  manufactures  to 
Canada  alone  than  to  any  other  country.  Our  exports  to  Canada 
alone,  in  1850,  were  equid  to  the  whole  amount  exported  to  Sweden, 
Prussia,  Holland,  Portugal  and  Mexico. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  our  great  Atlantic  cities  would 
affi>rd  to  the  colonial  merchants  for  tr»le,  if  the  existing  tariff  re- 
strictions were  removed,  that  the  system,  heretofore  pursued  by 
thena,  of  importing  direct  from  foreign  ports,  would  be  abandoned,  and 
they  would  make  all  their  purchases  in  our  cities.  Under  our  present 
tarm,  however,  of  20  per  cent,  they  cannot  do  this,  since  the  high 
duties  prevent  them  from  exchanging,  in  our  markets,  their  products 
for  ours.  If  they  buy  now  in  our  Atlantic  cities,  it  is  only  by  bank 
drafts,  specie,  or  their  equivalents ;  but  this  causes  such  a  drain 
upon  their  banks,  that  their  trade  with  us  is  very  much  embarrassed 
and  limited.  If  we  would  have  the  3,000,000  of  our  British  colonial 
neighbors  trade  with  us,  we  must  allow  them  to  bring  their  products 
into  our  markets,  without  paying  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  which  duty 
at  present  amounts  to  a  prohibition.  It  also  leads  to  a  vast  deal  of 
smuggling  along  our  entire  and  extensive  northern  frontier.  It  ia 
highly  probable,  that  the  amount  of  goods  annually  smuggled  from 
both  countries  across  the  line,  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  equal  to  the 
amount  which  pays  duty ;  for  tbe  frontier  is  so  extensive,  and  the 
population  so  dense,  on  both  sides,  that  it  would  require  an  army  of 
custom-house  officers  and  a  fleet  of  revenue  cutters  to  prevent  it. 
Smu^ling  is  call^  '^  a  demoralizing  traffic ;"  but  as  the  right  of  trade 
ia  a  naturaJ  right,  and  as  smug^lmg  is  only  the  natural  means  of  assert- 
ing this  natural  right,  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  it  is  not 
rather  the  tariff  wUch  is  "  demoralizing,^'  than  the  business  of  smug. 
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gliDg.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  high  duties  operate  as  a 
bounty  for  smugglers.  Mr.  J.  D.  Andrews,  the  United  States  Con- 
sul at  Saint  John,  New-Brunswick,  in  his  very  able  report  to  our 
ffOTemment,  on  the  trade,  commerce,  and  resources  of  the  British 
r^orth  American  Cblonies,  from  which  we  have  taken  many  of  the 
fiu)ts  contained  in  this  paper,  very  significantly  observes,  in  speaking 
of  ''the  necessity  of  a  thorough  remodeling  of  our  lake-port 
custom-houses,  as  follows : 

"  To  one  fact  I  deem  it  my  duty  specially  to  caQ  your  attention,  viz. : 
the  practice,  in  several  inland  ports,  for  each  collector,  on  retiring  from 
office,  to  carry  away  with  him  &e  books  and  accounts,  on  the  plea,  that 
having  paid  for  the  stationery  from  his  private  funds,  they  are  private  pro- 
perty, the  government  not  making  any  allowance  for  this  item  of  public 
expenditora" 

Undoubtedly  those  ''  books  and  accounts,"  if  suffered  to  see  the 
light,  would  tell  a  tale  !  Ihey  would  illustrate,  in  a  most  striking 
manner,  ''  the  demoralizing  effects"  of  tariffs  upon  custom-house 
officers  and  others. 

The  entire  line  of  our  northern  frontier,  including  Lake  Champlain, 
open  for  smuggling  and  bribery  of  custom-house  officers,  is  nearly 
5,000  miles  in  length. 

The  system  of  reciprocal  free  trade,  proposed  by  the  Canadians, 
is  not  subject  to  the  objections  made  to  a  transatlantic  free  trade  by 
the  friends  of  protective  tariffs.  The  American  protective  policy  is 
defended  mainly  on  theground  that  we  should  be  protected  against  the 
advantages  which  the  l^ropean  manufacturer  has  over  us,  in  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  his  capital  and  labor ;  and  that  we 
should  be  relieved  from  the  fluctuations  of  foreign  trade.  But  none 
of  these  reasons  will  justify  a  tariff  to  protect  us  against  colonial  pro- 
ducers or  manufacturers  ;  for  they  have  not  the  advantage,  over  us, 
of  more  abundant  and  cheaper  capital  and  labor.  The  prices  of  labor 
in  the  British  American  Colonies  are  nearly  if  not  quite  as  high,  as 
in  this  country.  What  we  want  most  is  a  free  outlet  for  our  surplus 
products. 

It  would  be  easy  to  refute  the  many  frivolous  objects  which 
the  advocates  of  protective  tarifls  make  to  reciprocal  free  trade  with 
Canada,  and  the  other  British  colonies.  We  will  only  say,  that,  in 
considering  large  commercial  questions,  it  is  quite  unworthy  of  a 
great  nation  to  enter  into  petty  calculations  of  the  advantages  it 
gives  and  takes  in  trade.  The  enlightened  and  liberal  views  of  Mr. 
ritt,  in  1782,  who  contended  for  an  "  equal  and  honest  reciprocity" 
in  trade  between  the  two  countries,  are  the  only  ones  worthy  of  a 
great  nation  like  ours. 

In  return  for  this  reciprocity  of  trade  with  us,  Canada  proposes  to 
open  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  would  eertainly  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  us,  as  is  proved  by  the  numerous  petitions  of 
our  citizens  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  New- York, 
(who  certainly  are  the  best  judges,)  presented  to  Congress,  praying  for 
the  adoption  of  measures  to  have  that  river  opened  to  the  shipping 
of  the  lakes.  If  there  was  no  advantage  in  having  that  river  opened, 
Bueh  petitions  would  not  appear  in  Congress. 
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Although  the  artificial  outlets  to  the  upper  lake  and  Cauadiaii 
eomineroe  are  numerous,  yet  the  St.  Lawrence  has  some  important 
advantages  over  these.  If  the  navigation  of  that  river  was  free,  all 
our  shipping  on  all  the  lakes,  from  Chicago  to  Oswego,  could  pass 
down  to  the  ocean  with  full  cargoes. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  to  the  North  and  West,  what  the  Mississippi 
18  to  the  South  and  West  The  St.  Lawrence  has  a  course  of  1800 
miles,  and  drains  a  basin  of  1,000,000  of  square  miles.  It  is  the  natural 
outlet  of  Michigan,  a  portion  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  of 
northern  Ohio,  northern  Pennsylvania,  northern  and  western  New- 
York,  and  of  western  Vermont — a  vast  district  of  country,  compri- 
sing the  principal  portion  of  the  wheat-growing  region  of  the  United 
States.  According  to  Mr.  Buel's  able  report  on  the  free  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  trade  in  wheat  in  this  vsst  region,  in  1841, 
amounted  to  2,780,000.  In  1847  it  had  risen  to  10,688,514  bushels, 
an  increase  of  17  per  cent  per  annum.  If  this  same  rate  of  increase 
were  to  continue  till  1857,  the  value  of  the  wheat,  then,  in  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  present  prices,  would  be  over  1170,000,000. 

As  commerce  always  seeks  the  shortest  routes,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  consider  the  advantages  which  the  free  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  would  afford  in  Uiis  respect. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  shortest  route  to  Europe, 
fix>m  the  heart  of  North  America,  is  by  this  river.  The  shortest 
route  from  New-Orleans  to  Liverpool  is  up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
to  Pittsburg,  and  thence  to  Lake  Erie,  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  route  to  Europe,  from  all  the  lake-ports,  by  way  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  is  several  hundred  miles  nearer  than  by  any  other  route. 
This  is  one  important  advantage  to  our  north-western  trade,  which, 
added  to  there  being  no  unloading  of  cai^oes  in  the  whole  route, 
renders  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  a  matter  highly  desi- 
rable to  the  North-west.  ' 

If  the  St.  Lawrence  was  open  to  our  vessels,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  vast  quantities  of  the  products  of  the  Mississippi  valley  would 
find  their  way  to  Europe  by  that  route ;  for  when  once  on  shipboard  at 
Chicago,  or  at  other  lake-ports,  it  would  naturally  and  easily  take  the 
shortest  route.  This  route,  too,  would  have  an  advantage  over  all 
others,  derived  from  climate  and  latitude.  The  pork,  bacon,  lard, 
and  flour,  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  would  escape  the  injurious  heat  of 
other  routes,  by  taking  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Another  important  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  opening  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  would  be,  that  the  vast  amount  of  shipping  that 
is  kept  idle  during  the  long  winters  in  the  lakes,  by  the  ice,  could 
pass  down  to  the  ocean,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  be  profitably 
employed  on  the  ocean. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  session  of  Congress  will  take 
•  some  action  on  this  important  subject ;.  for  it  is  one  not  only  of  vital 
importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  but  also  one  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  of  our  present  friendly  relations  with 
Great  Britain.  It  would  be  a  digression,  not  contemplated  when  we 
commenced  this  paper,  to  view  our  subject  in  respect  to  our  relation 
of  amity  with  Great  Britain,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  make  but  thi 
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more  regular  and  complete  ;  and  a  comptroller-general  of  posts  was 
appointed.  Previously  to  the  time  of  Louis  XI.,  dispatches  were  sent 
by  special  messengers,  sometimes  mounted  and  sometimes  on  foot ; 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  regular  post  system  being  that  made  by 
the  university  of  Paris,  which  maintained,  as  early  as  the  13th 
century,  pedestrian  messengers,  who,  at  stated  times,  t^ok  charge  of 
letters  and  money  for  the  young  men  who  had  come  from  every  part 
of  Europe  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  university.  For  more  than 
one  hundred  years,  the  French  post  was  farmed  out  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  first  by  the  minister  Louvois,  under  Louis  XIV.,  (1676,)  and, 
for  the  last  and  twenty-third  time,  under  Louis  XVI.,  (1786.)  At 
the  expiration  of  this  last  lease,  (1791,)  the  establishment  was 
taken  under  royal  management ;  from  which  time  it  has  been  con- 
ducted with  less  expense  and  with  more  benefit  to  the  people.  When 
the  post  was  farmed  out  for  the  third  time,  (1688,)  the  revenue  whidi 
it  yielded  amounted  to  1,400,000  francs  ;  in  1733,  to  3,000,000 ;  and, 
in  1791,  to  11,000,000  fi-ancs.  From  1814  to  1822,  the  average 
annual  yield  of  the  letter  posts  was  21,890,000  francs.  At  the  head 
of  the  entire  post-oflice  establishment  is  placed  a  general  director  ; 
in  each  department  is  a  post-inspector,  and  in  each  post-office  a 
director,  a  comptroller,  and  an  adequate  number  of  assistants. 
Until  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  postmastere  possessed  civil  immu- 
nities of  various  kin(!s,  in  consideration  of  which,  they  transported 
the  mail  for  a  small  compensation  -,  but  these  privileges  were  taken 
away  when  the  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  a  salary  granted  in- 
stead, by  the  National  Assembly.  In  1823,  the  postmasters  re- 
ceived, for  carrying  the  mail  and  for  dispatching  public  expresses, 
thirty  sous  (or  cents)  per  stage  for  each  horse,  and  twenty-five  sous 
for  each  courier, — ^by  one  or  more  of  whom  every  mail  must  be  ac- 
companied. Their  contracts  for  transporting  the  mail  are  made  with 
the  director-general  of  the  posts.  Postmasters  take  an  oath  to  pre- 
serve the  inviolability  of  letters  passing  through  their  hands  ;  but, 
until  of  late  years,  (since  1028,)  the  government  has  claimed,  and 
sometimes  exercised  th^  right  of  examining  their  contents.  In  1847, 
there  wei-e  in  France  3,582  post-offices  ;  the  circulation  in  the  mails 
for  that  year  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  of  letters, 
against  sixty  millions  in  the  mails  of  the  United  States.  The  rates 
of  letter  postage  have  been,  for  some  time,  two  sous  for  the  first 
twenty-five  English  miles,  and  a  corresponding  advance  for  each  pre- 
scribed distance.  The  late  change  in  the  regulations  has  fixed  a 
uniform  rate  of  four  sous  (about  four  cents)  ror  any  distance  within 
the  republic 

In  Germany,  the  first  post  was  established  by  Roger  I.,  count  of 
Thum,  Taxis,  and  Valsassina,  in  Tyrol,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century.  Subsequently  other  posts  were  established  in  the  empire, 
the  most  important  by  counts  of  the  same  family ;  and,  in  1543, 
Leonard  of  Taxis  was  appointed  postmaster-general  of  the  empire, 
in  which  office  he  was  afterwards  confirmed,  and,  finally,  in  1615,  his 
descendant,  Lamoral,  was  invested  with  the  imperial  post  as  an 
imperial  fie^  with  the  right  of  transmission  to  his  posterity.    A 
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regular  post  went  at  that  time  every  week  from  the  imperial  court, 
and  also  from  Rome,  Venice,  etc.,  to  Augsburg,  and  thence  to  Brus^ 
sels  and  back.  This  imperial  post  ceased  to  exist  as  such  when  the 
empire  was  dismembered,  (1806.)  Since  that  period,  post  establish- 
ments of  different  kinds  have  existed  in  the  various  states  of  Germany. 
At  present,  Austri^  Prussia^  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Saxony,  Baden, 
Mecklenbui^-Schwerin,  Holstein-Oldenburg,  Holstein-Lauenburg,  and 
Luxembui^,  have  each  their  own  independent  posts ;  but  the  house 
of  Thum  and  Taxis  still  possess,  as  a  fief,  confirmed  finally  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  the  posts  in  V^urtemberg,  Hesse-Nassau,  the 
states  of  the  Saxon-Ernestine  line,  the  two  Schwarzenbergs,  Hohen- 
zoUom,  Waldeck,  Lippe-Detmold,  and  in  the  territories  of  the 
princes  of  Beuss.  In  other  states,  the  Thum  and  Taxis  post  exists, 
not  as  a  fief,  but  founded  on  a  regular  compact.  The  whole  post  es- 
tablishment of  this  family  is  superintended  by  a  postmaster-general 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine ;  and  it  extends  over  an  area  of  25,000 
miles,  containing  3,753,450  inhabitants.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  private  mo* 
nopoly,  managed  for  the  benefit  of  its  owner.  Lichtenstein  has  no 
post. 

In  Germany,  the  stage-coaches  {cMedfahrende  posten)  are  usually 
united  with  the  post-offices  ;  by  which  parcels  may  be  sent  as  safely 
as  letters :  an  advantage  by  no  means  compensating,  however,  for  the 
aooompanjing  loss  of  speed  in  the  transmission  of  letters  and  dis- 
patches. Mail  contracts  are  made  at  fixed  prices :  an  allowance  per 
mile  for  the  ordinary  service,  and  a  share  of  the  profit  for  extra  work. 
The  scale  of  postages  in  the  different  German  states  resembles  in  gen- 
eral that  of  Prussia, ''  which,"  says  Mr.  Bowen,  '*  commences  with  a 
rate  for  the  first  two  miles,  equal  to  about  ^  miles  English,  of  one 
silver  groschen,  equal  to  2^  cents,  increasing  by  a  groschen  for  each 
interval  of  from  five  to  ten  miles  German,  widi  an  intervening  half 
rate.  A  reform  in  postage  has  been  decreed  by  a  recent  postal  con- 
gress at  Dresden,  fixing  two  rates  in  substitution  of  the  foregoing : 
one  of  five  kreutzers,  (old  German  convention  money,)  about  equal  to 
five  cents,  for  any  distance  not  exceeding  ninety-five  miles  (English) ; 
and  the  other,  ten  kreutzers,  or  cents,  for  any  distance  over." 

The  post  establishments  of  other  European  continental  countries  are 
modeled  after  those  of  France  or  Germany.  In  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  system  of  France,  introduced  upon  the  incorporation 
of  that  country  with  the  French  empire,  is  still  followed  with  little 
alteration.  IV>  the  house  of  Thum  and  Taxis  is  due  the  honor  of 
having  first  introduced  the  post  into  the  country.  In  Italy,  since 
1815,  the  post  system  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  Tuscany, 
Parma,  and  Modena,  conforms  to  the  Austrian  model,  still  preserv- 
ing, however,  the  French  basis  which  was  given  it  on  the  union  of 
tli^  states  with  the  empire  of  France.  'Uuroughout  all  Italy  the 
post-ofiioe  is  well  managed,  as  indeed  it  has  been  ever  since  its  origi- 
nal  establishment  in  that  country  by  the  German  emperor,  from 
whom,  it  would  seem,  the  post-masters  received,  at  first,  their  re- 
muneration. In  Switzerland,  each  canton  regulates  its  own  post ; 
but,  by  common  agreement,  something  like  unifonnity  has  been 
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reached  in  its  general  management.  In  Spain  and  Portogal  the  post* 
offioe  is  presided  over  by  a  earrw  mayors  as  director^eneral,  but  ita 
c^ration  is  quite  imperfect.  In  Turkey  there  is  no  post ;  but  the 
wand  Seignior  maintains  mounted  Tartars,  whose  business  it  is  to  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible  his  own  and  the  dispatches  of  the  public 
authorities.  In  Russia,  whose  post  system  is  founded  on  tnatof 
north  Germany,  letters  are  forwarded  with  celerity  and  safety,  at 
rates  wh\ch  are  exceedingly  moderate.  A  letter  of  an  ounce  weight 
is  charged  two  kopeks  (two-fiflhs  of  a  cent)  for  every  one  hundred 
versts  (66  miles)  up  to  1,500  versts ;  an  additional  kopek  for  any  dis* 
tance  between  1,500  and  3,000  versts ;  and  not  over  ^y  kopeks  (ten 
cents)  for  any  distance  over  3,000  versts.  Extra  posts  are  cheap 
and  expeditious,  a  post-horse  costing  not  more  than  two  kopeks  the 
yerst ;  and  a  journey  of  4,580  versts,  which  consumes  eight  weeks  in 
making  it,  costing  only  about  $220,  the  expenses  of  living  induded« 
The  postal  revenue  of  Kussia  is  estimated  at  about  $800,000  per  an- 
num. 

In  England,  the  post-office  was  not  established  till  the  year  1649, 
It  was  then  founded  by  Mr.  Edward  Prideaux,  Attomey-Ueneral  for 
the  Commonwealth,  who  arranged  for  the  weekly  conveyance  of  let- 
ters to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Postmasters  were,  it  is 
true,  in  the  employ  of  the  government  before  this  period;  and 
Charles  I.  had  erected  (1635)  a  letter  office  for  England  and  Scotland, 
extending,  however,  to  only  a  fow  of  the  principal  roads,  the  post- 
masters on  which  transported  letters  at  the  rate  of  2^.  per  mile  for 
each  horse.  This  establishment  did  not  succeed,  but  entailed  an  ex- 
pense on  the  government,  which  just  before  Mr.  Prideaux's  plan  was 
put  into  operation,  amounted  to  £7,000  a  year.  Under  the  newlorder 
of  things,  the  post-office  yielded  the  Attomey*General  such  handsome 
profits,  that  it  could  not  be  leased  for  £10,000.  In  1657  the  post- 
office  was  established  nearly  on  its  present  footing,  and  rates  of 
Etage  were  fixed  which  continued  to  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
^t  9,  Anne)  modifications  were  introduced,  which  have  remained  in 
ie,  in  substance,  up  to  the  reign  of  the  present  sovereign,  under 
whom  (2  and  3  Vict.  chap.  52)  occurred  the  reduction  of  postage  to 
the  simple  and  cheap  rates  which  now  prevail.  Previous  to  this  re- 
duction, the  average  rate  of  postage  amounted  to  7d.  or  7^.  per  let- 
ter, the  charge  on  eadi  varying  with  the  distance.  These  prices 
yielded  the  government  a  nett  revenue,  in  1838,  of  £1,676,522,  or 
about  $8,000,000.'  The  new  rates  commenced  in  1840,  according  to 
which  all  inland  letters,  without  r^ard  to  distance,  provided  that  ttiey 
be  paid  on  being  posted  or  sent  o^  are,  if  they  weigh  no  more  than 
}  an  ounce,  charged  Id. ;  1  oz.  2d. ;  2  oz.  4d.,  and  so  on,  2d.  being 
added  for  every  additional  ounce  up  to  16  oz.,  beyond  which  weight 
no  packets,  wil^  certain  exceptions,  whether  subject  to  postage  or 
not,  can  be  received.  Letters  not  pre-paid,  are  chaiged  douhU  these 
rates.  Hie  franking  privilege  is  abolished ;  but  addresses  to  the 
Queen  are  not  diaigeable  wiw  postage,  nor  petitions  for  either  House 
addressed  to  parliamentary  members,  provided  they  are  sent  open  at 
tfie  sides,  and  do  not  weigh  more  than  32  ounces.    Newspapers  pub* 
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Ushed  in  the  kingdem  are  not  chained  for  transportation,  as  the  gov- 
ernment has  alr^y  received  its  pay  in  the  shape  of  a  stamp  duty  of 
one  penny  on  each  paper ;  foreign  newspapers  are  charged  at  rates 
▼aryins  from  Id.  to  4d.  In  France,  newspapers  are  charged  4  cen- 
times (four-fifths  of  a  cent)  postage  on  a  small  sheet,  ^hich  must  be 
pre-paid.  In  Germany,  the  rate  is  one-quarter  that  of  letters,  ac- 
cording to  wei^t. — For  the  year  ending  if  an.  5,  1839,  the  gross  re- 
venue of  the  British  post-office  was  ^^,390,763;  the  expenditure, 
£756,999 :  leaving  a  net  revenue  of  £1,633,764.  In  1850,  ten  years 
after  the  reduction  of  the  penny  rate,  the  gross  revenue  was 
£2,165,349;  the  expenditure,  £1,324,562,  leaving  a  net  revenue  of 
£840,787.  During  1647  the  postage  paid  by  the  government 
amounted  to  £163,855. 

All  the  business  of  the  English  post-office  is  done  in  the  name  of 
the  Postmaster-General,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and 
has  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  His  salary  is  £2,500  a  year.  His 
chief  assistant  is  a  secretary,  with  a  salary  of  £2,000.  There  are 
several  other  officers  who  rank  above  the  ordinary  postmasters ;  the 
most  important  of  whom  is  the  solicitor  of  the  department,  whose 
pay  is  to  be  £1,500  per  annum.  The  highest  salary  received  by  ai 
postmaster  in  I^gland  is  £1,000,  ($4,840,)  which  is  given  in  Liver^ 
pool ;  the  lowest  is  £30,  (1145.20,)  a  year.  The  pay  of  the  cl^rk^ 
ranges  from  £80  to  £500  per  annum. 

fivery  provision  is  made  in  England  for  the  safe  and  speedy  trans- 
mission of  the  mails.  The  railway  companies  are  bound  to  take 
them  at  such  hours  and  such  speed  as  the  Postmaster-General  may 
require.  The  prices  paid  to  the  railway  companies  for  this  service 
vary  from  Id.  to  2s.  9d.  the  mile ;  one  penny  the  mile  according  to 
the  mode  of  reckoning  adopted,  being  equal  to  $14.72  a  mile  per  an- 
num, daily  service ;  and  28. 9d.,  being  equal  to  1451.93  a  mi]e,  daily 
aervioe.  The  latter  enormous  price  is  paid,  in  cases  where  the  mail 
forms  almost  the  only  article  of  transport,  on  accoust  of  the  time  at 
which  the  train  is  made  to  perform  its  journey.  The  expenses  of  the 
mails  conveyed  on  coaches  are  included  in  two  iten^s ;  the  first,  the 
price  of  buikling  and  keeping  coaches  in  repair,  which,  at  the  maxi- 
mom,  is  $17.84  per  mile,  a  year,  daily  service,  at  th|B  minimum, 
$9.89  per  mile ;  the  second,  the  price  for  horsing  and  conveying  the 
mails,  which  varies  from  Od.  to  6d.  per  single  mile.  Any  dnver, 
horse,  or  coach,  can  be  dismissed  from  the  service  by  the  Postmaster. 
General. — ^The  annual  cost  of  mail  transport  in  England  averages 
thirteen  cents  a  mile,  daily  service. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  the  payment  of  small  sums  of  money, 
not  exceeding  £5,  through  the  agency  of  the  post-office.  The  money 
being  deposited  at  one  office,  an  order  for  the  amount,  deducting  the 
discount,  will  be  given  on  any  other  office  in  the  kingdom.  The 
charge  is  3d.  for  orders  of  £3  and  less ;  6d.  for  sums  over  that 
amount  within  the  specified  limits.  In  1847,  the  transactions  of  this 
diaracter  amounted  to  £14,115,153;  and  at  present  300  clerks  are 
employed  in  attetiding  to  the  business  in  the  principal  office  in  Lion- 
don  ;  a  branch  of  which  exists  in  every  important  post-office  in  Great 
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Britain.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  money  is  insured  in  transitu  in 
the  mails,  at  rates  stipulated  by  each  government. 

The  transport  of  letters  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another  forms 
in  London,  as  in  Paris,  no  inconsiderable  business.  In  the  former 
city,  there  are  employed  1,367  letter-carriers,  who  receive  pay  vary- 
ing from  153.  to  303.  a  week.  In  1847,  more  than  thirty-three  mil- 
lions of  letters,  it  is  estimated,  exclusive  of  those  of  the  general  post^ 
were  delivered  in  London,  on  each  of  which  the  same  postage  was 
paid  as  is  charged  on  a  letter  traversing  the  kingdom  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  These  city  letters  are  delivered  ten  times  a  day ;  in 
Paris,  seven  times. 

The  dead-letter  office  of  England  is  an  object  of  no  little  interest. 
In  1850,  about  two  million  letters  were  returned  as  dead,  no  owners 
having  been  discovered  :  in  these  there  was  found,  when  opened,  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  nearly  $2,500,000,  some  of  them  having 
actually  been  posted  without  any  direction.  A  single  letter,  on  being 
opened  in  this  way,  not  long  since,  was  found  to  contain  bank  notes 
to  the  value  of  $7,500.  The  dead-letters,  after  examination,  are  sold, 
Mr.  Bowen  thinks,  for  waste  paper ;  instead  of  being  burned,  as  is 
done  in  the  office  at  Washington.*    . 

Certain  features  common  to  the  post  system  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  continent,  but  not  to  this  country,  deserve  here  a  brief  enumera- 
tion. They  are :  (a.)  The  appointment  of  a  fiscal  officer,  not  subor- 
dinate to  the  head  of  the  department,  to  keep  a  check  on  his  accounts ; 
(b.)  the  accompaniment  of  the  mails  by  armed  guards;  (c.)  the  r^ 
gistration  of  letters  for  their  safe  transmission,  on  the  payment  of  a 
fixed  fee ;  (d.)  the  delivery  of  letters  by  the  carriers,  and  a  prompt 
return,  if  letters  are  not  inquired  for,  to  the  dead-letter  office,  unless 
marked  ^^poata  restante,^^  or  to  that  effect;  (e.)  the  limitation  of  let- 
ters by  weight,  in  France  and  Germany,  not  exceeding  J  an  ounce ; 
(f.)  the  conveyance  of  money  by  mail,  under  special  regulations ;  and 
other  peculiarities  not  important  to  mention. 

In  America,  the  history  of  the  post-office  dates  as  far  back  as  1677, 
at  which  time  an  office  was  established  in  Boston,  under  John  How- 
ard, by  the  colonial  court.  In  1683,  another  was  created  in  Phila- 
delphia, by  the  order  of  William  Penn.  A  scheme  for  establishing 
a  post-office  for  the  whole  country,  was  carried,  in  1700,  into  suo- 

*  Some  veiy  carious  articles  are  discovered  iDclosed  within  the  letters  opened  at  this 
dead-letter  office.  Mr.  Bowen  relates  the  following : — '*  Fackafles,  not  exceeding  m 
weight  sixteen  ounces,  are  permitted  to  be  sent  by  the  British  maO ;  and  many  canoos 
packages  in  consequence  pass  through  the  London  post-office.  Oame  of  rarious  kinds, 
plum-puddine,  bits  of  wedding  cake,  lobsters*  and,  strangest  of  all,  live  mice  and  pet 
canary  birds  nave  thus  been  forwarded,  and  safely  delivered.  In  one  case,  alot  of  leeches 
were  sent  in  bladders,  several  of  which  burst,  and  the  water  having  wet  the  letters^ 
many  of  the  poor  creatures  were  found  crawling  over  the  correspondence  of  the  nation. 
In  another  instance,  ajar  of  strawberries  was  dispatched  through  the  mail,  but  being 
smashed  in  tbe  has,  completely  destroyed  a  packet  fall  of  valuable  lace  belonging  to 
the  late  Queen  Adelaide.  A  mercantile  agent  guing  his  round  through  the  country,  soli* 
citing  orders,  fdhnd  he  had  forgot  his  pistol.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  for  it,  and  she  sent  it 
by  return  of  mail,  labeled  and  loaded  to  the  mouth  with  powder,  ball  and  slugs.  A  roast 
duck,  a  box  of  spiders,  and  a  live  snske,  were  also  among  the  things  forwarded  in  this 
way.  Most  curious  of  all,  however,  was  a  bank-note  for  £50,  without  an  envelope,  the 
two  ends  being  merely  wafered  together,  and  theaddraM  written  on  the  back." 
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fsessfol  operation,  by  Cpl.  John  Hamilton,  of  New-Jersey ;  but  this 
was  superseded,  in  1710,  by  the  act  of  parliament  "  for  establishing 
a  general  post-office  for  all  her  Majesty's  dominions."  Chief  lettei^ 
offices  were  to  be  kept  in  New-York,  and  other  convenient  places  in 
each  colony.  The  name  of  Franklin  is  intimately  associated  with 
the  early  history  of  the  American  post-office.  He  was  chosen  post- 
master m  1737,  and,  in  1753,  was  appointed  one  of  the  two  deputy- 
postmasters-general  of  North  America.  At  the  latter  date,  the 
length  of  the  post-roads  in  the  thirteen  colonies  was  1,532  miles, 
North  Carolina  having  the  most,  and  New-Hampshire  the  least.  In 
1774,  Franklm  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  only  to  be  elected 
next  year  Postmaster-General  by  the  Continental  Congress.  In  1790, 
after  the  post-office  had  &]len,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  opnstitu- 
tion,  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  general  government,  there 
existed  in  the  Union  only  75  post-offices,  and  only  1,875  miles  length 
of  post  routes.  To  perform  "  a  complete  tour"  between  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburgh  occupied  twenty  days ;  and  the  annual  cost  of  the 
whole  service  was  |2S,702.  There  are  now  in  the  United  States 
nearly  20,000  post-offices,  196,200  mUes  of  post  roads,  and  53,272,252 
miles  of  annual  inland  mtul  transportation.  Great  Britain  had,  in 
1847,  4,785  post-offices ;  France,  3,582.  The  number  of  letters  eircu- 
lated  in  our  mail  during  that  year  was  60  millions ;  while  France  had 
115»  and  Great  Britain  the  stUl  higher  number  of  300  millions.. 

The  United  States  Post-Officb, — ^At  the  head  of  the  post-office  de- 
partment stands  the  Postmaster-General,  who  is  at  present  N.  R.  HaU, 
of  New- York.  He  has  three  principal  assistants,  each  of  whom  pre- 
aide  over  a  particular  divison,  or  bureau,  of  the  general  post-office, 
lliefle  divisions  are  the  contract  office,  the  appointment  office,  and  the 
finance  and  dead-letter  office ;  to  which  are  to  be  added  the  inspection 
office,  presided  over  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  post-office  department 
and  die  auditor's  office,  presided  over  by  the  auditor.  Under  each  of 
these  presiding  officers  are  a  number  of  clerks,  amounting  in  all  to 
abost  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  general  post-office  building,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  edifices 
in  Washington,  occupies  a  whole  square,  readies  three  stories  in 
height,  and  contains  about  one  hundr^  apartments.  Completed 
under  Amos  Kendall,  it  was  first  occupied  in  1836.  The  ground- 
floor  of  the  building  is  occupied  mainly  by  the  auditor's  •clerks,  the 
topographers,  and  the  dead-letter  office ;  the. second  floor  by  the  offi- 
cers and  clerks  of  the  post-office  proper.  The  apartments  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  who  is  also  a  cabinet  minister,  are  situated  in  the 
main  building,  and  are  elegantly  furnished.  Here  he  receives  visits 
of  business  and  of  ceremony.  The  rooms  of  his  assistants,  and  those 
of  the  chief  clerk  and  of  the  auditor,  are  contiguous  to  those  of 
the  Postmaster-General.  The  wings  of  the  second  story  are  occupied 
by  the  derks  of  the  contract,  inspection,  and  appointment  offices, 
among  whom  are  found  a  few  belonging  to  the  auditor's  office.  The 
third  story  is  appropriated  to  derks  of  the  last-mentioned  office,  to 
whom  are  added  a  few  of  the  contract  office ;  and  contains,  besides, 
the  b«ok-keeper^a  office,  with  its  twenty-five,  or  more,  derks. 
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The  Postmaster' General, — ^The  Postmaster-General  is  appointed  bj 
the  President,  and  has  the  general  superintendence  and  management 
of  the  entire  post-office  department  of  the  United  States.    'Dirough 
him  the  establishment  is  controlled  and  regulated  by  Congress ;  and 
by  him  all  postmasters  are  appomted  whose  income  is  not  above 
$1,000  per  annum.    So  varied  and  numerous  are  the  duties  of  this 
officer,  that  only  a  small  portion  of  them  can  be,  and  are  in  fact,  per- 
formed by  him  in  person :  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are,  of 
course,  attended  to  by  his  assistants  and  their  clerks ;  among  whom^ 
especially  since  1836,  the  strictest  order  and  discipline  prevful.     All 
business  is  prepared  by  the  clerks,  and  is  then  submitted  by  them  to 
the  Postmaster-General  himself,  or  one  of  his  assistants ;  who  there- 
upon enters  his  order^  after  which  the  papers  which  have  been  prepared 
in  accordance  with  such  order,  receive  his  signature.    It  is  the  duty 
of  this  officer  lo  submit  yearly  to  Congress  an  estimate  oi  the  amount 
of  money  which  will  be  required  for  £e  department  during  the  ensu- 
ing fiscal  year,  (commencing  with  July,)  and  also  po  present  an  ac^ 
count  of  the  expenditures  which  have  actually  been  made  for  the 
department  from  the  time  of  the  last  annual  estimate.    His  most  im- 
portant and  most  difficult  duty  is  the  regulation  and  supervision  of 
the  expenses  of  the  department,  and  the  general  management  of  its 
monetary  afiairs.    It  is  his  business,  too,  to  pay  over,  or  to  have  paid, 
all  the  revenue  of  the  department  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  books  of  which  it  is  entered  to  the  credit  of  the  post- 
office,  as  an  ofiset  to  the  debit  created  by  the  annual  appropriatt(Mi. 
Besides  performing  these  duties,  the  Postmaster-General  must  decide 
upon  the  offidal  forms  of  all  the  papers  to  be  prepared  by  his  more 
than  30,000  subordinates ;  must  direct  in  what  manner  accounts  are 
to  be  kept  and  rendered ;  and,  in  short,  must  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  all  the  business,  often  complicated  and  involved,  of  the 
entire  postoffioe  department 

Bureaux  of  the  Qenerdl  Post  Office, — ^The  bureaux  or  offices  into 
which  the  general  post-office  is  divided  for  the  sake  of  facilitating 
its  business,  have  already  been  mentioned.  Of  these,  the  first  named, 
or  contract  office,  has  assigned  to  it,  as  its  proper  duty,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  mail  service,  the  making  of  mail  contracts,  the  location 
of  distributing  offices,  the  supervision  of  the  post  roads,  etc  The 
appointment  office  has  exclusive  direction  of  matters  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  discontinuance  of  post-offioes,  changes  of  sites  and 
names,  appointments  and  removals  of  postmasters,  and  the  giving  of 
instructions  to  these  last  named  functionaries.  The  miscellaneous 
afiairs  of  the  department,  abo,  are  properly  under  the  management 
of  this  bureau.  The  finance  office  has  the  supervision  and  manage- 
ment of  all  the  financial  business  which  is  not  attended  to  by  the 
auditor.  Its  head,  the  third  assistant  postmaster-general,  has  diarge 
also  of  the  dead-letter  office,  of  the  issuing  of  stamps  for  the  pre-pay- 
ment  of  postages,  and  of  the  accounts  connected  with  their  issue.  The 
inspection  office  examines  the  registers  rendered  by  postmasters  of 
the  time  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  mails ;  inquires  into  aU 
delinquencies  of  mail  contractors,  postmasters,  etc.,  and  all  depreda- 
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m  1836.  The  duties  of  the  superintending  officer  are  multifiirious. 
He  18  **  a  comptroller,  a  oommissioner  of  revenue,  an  auditor-general, 
a  registrar,  and  a  solicitor ;  nay,  everything  in  relation  to  the  fiscal 
affiiirs  of  the  department,  except  what  appertains  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  and  his  assistants,  and  the  treasurer.  In  short,  his  office  is 
an  '  imperium  in  imperio,'  and  though  comparatively  simple  In  its 
organization,  is  multitudinous  in  its  details."  Besides  the  auditor, 
there  is  connected  with  the  general  post-office  a  treaaurer^  an  officer 
created  in  1836,  who  receives  and  has  charge  of  all  moneys  collected  by 
the  Postmaster-General.  The  dead-letter  office,  a  branch  of  the  inspec- 
tion office,  though  not  under  the  control  of  its  head,  occupies  four 
rooms,  and  has  thirteen  clerks  in  its  service.  Every  letter  which 
comes  to  this  office  is,  after  a  stated  interval,  opened  by  its  clerks ; 
and  diose  that  contain  money  or  valuable  property  are  read,  and 
every  efibrt  made  to  discover  the  owners.  All  the  other  dead-letters 
are  cast  into  a  heap,  without  any  examination  of  their  contents, 
and  consumed  by  fire.  Letters  containing  money  are  not  found  so 
frequently  as  in  the  dead-letter  office  of  England.  The  whole  amount 
received  ia  this  way  in  1850  was  t2,000.  The  chief  cause  of  the 
accumulation  of  these  dead-letters  is  misdirection.  The  number 
which  is  emptied  annually  into  the  vaults  of  the  post-office  at  Wash- 
ington  is  immense.  It  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  24,000  bushels, 
or  about  20,000,000  of  letters  per  annum.  Tlie  postages  on  most  of 
tliese  are  unpaid ;  it  is  estimated,  however,  that  the  proportion  of 
anpaid  will  hereafter  be  much  less,  under  the  operation  of  the  new 
postage  law,  which  went  into  effect  last  July. 

Pottmaetere,  their  Ihitiea,  ete, — Every  postmaster  must  be  an  ac- 
tual resident  of  the  place  in  which  the  office  he  superintends  is  esta- 
Uished  ;  and  he  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  cannot 
eater  upon  his  duties  until  he  has  taken  oath  and  given  satisfactory 
sureties  for  the  proper  performance  of  his  official  functions.  His 
duties  must  be  attended  to  by  him9e]f personally j  or  by  the  aid  of  a 
iw>m  assistant,  or  assistants  if  necessary.  No  other  person  but 
himself  and  his  qualified  assistants  can  have  access  to  the  letters  and 
papers  of  the  office,  or  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  mail.  The  mail 
may,  indeed,  be  opened  within  view  of  other  persons,  but  not  within 
their  reach.  The  postmaster  is  required  to  keep  his  office  open  daily 
<iuring  the  usual  business  hours  of  the  place ;  but  on  Sunday  he  need 
keep  it  open  only  an  hour,  but  more  if  it  be  his  pleasure ;  and,  fur- 
thermore, he  cannot  resign  his  office  and  leave  off  the  performance  of 
his  duties  at  his  option,  but  must,  even  after  resignation,  superintend 
the  office  affairs  until  a  properly  qualified  successor  relieves  him  of 
his  charge.  Postmasters  are  required  to  make  quarterly  retume  of 
the  details  of  the  business  of  their  respective  offices,  and  forward 
them  to  the  department.  These  returns  are  examined  by  the  audi- 
tor, and  their  errors,  if  containing  any,  are  carefully  corrected.  A 
failure  to  send  their  returns  within  the  specified  time  is  followed  by 
A  fine.    Besides  making  up  and  forwarding  the  quarterly  returns  in 

2oe8tion,  every  postmaster  must  keep  in  his  office  a  general  account 
>T  the  service  of  the  department,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
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Postmaster-General,  or  any  agent  of  the  department,  a  copy  of  which 
is  to  be  furnished  to  the  auditor  whenever  he  may  require  one,  Thia 
general  account  affords  the  means  of  comparison  and  adjustment,  if 
a  difference  arises  between  the  accounts  of  any  postmaster  and  those 
of  the  auditor. 

The  payment  of  the  services  of  postmasters  is  fixed  by  law  on 
any  amount  of  letter  postage,  (which  in  this  case  includes  all  pre- 
paid postage  upon  transient  papers,  etc.,)  received  by  them,  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  in  any  one  year,  they  are  allowed  40  per  cent.  ^  on  any 
sum  between  $100  and  |400,  83^  per  cent. ;  any  between  $400  and 
$2,400,  30  per  cent. ;  any  over  $2,400,  12^  per  cent.  Besides  this, 
they  are  entitled  to  7  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  letters  and  packets 
received  for  distribution,  but  this  only  holds  good  of  offices  specified 
by  the  Postmaster-General ;  two  cents  on  every  firee  letter  not  ad- 
dressed to  postmasters,  f  unless  other  commissions  amount  to  $500 
in  the  same  quarter,)  ana  50  per  cent,  on  all  sums  arising  from  post- 
age on  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.  Charges  for  incidental  expenses^ 
moreover,  are,  in  certain  cases,  allowed  to  be  made  against  the  de- 
partment. For  any  deficiency  arising  in  any  post-office,  after  these 
commissions  and  allowances  are  made,  the  postmaster  has  no  claim 
against  the  United  States.  If  any  balance  is  lefl,  these  deductiona 
being  made,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  by  him  in  his  quarterly  re- 
turn. The  payment  of  such  bahince,  when  called  f<M*,  by  draft  or 
otherwise,  must  be  made  in  specie  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  United 
States ;  any  deficiency  in  the  weight  of  which,  as  also  any  loss  of  post- 
office  money  or  property  by  fire,  robbery  or  theft,  must  be  made 
up  by  the  postmaster.  A  refusal  to  pay  over  balances  to  any  officer 
of  the  department,  is  considered  prima  &cie  evidence  of  embezzle- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  postmaster ;  which  crime,  if  proved,  as  also 
any  unlawful  detaining  of  a  letter  or  packet  in  his  office.  Tenders  him 
subject  to  heavy  legal  penalties. — ^According  to  the  recent  report  of 
the  Postmaster-Greneral,  there  were  {^pointed  durine  the  fiscal  year 
ending  the  30th  June,  1851,  5,339  postmasters,  of  whom  1,698  were 
i4>pointed  on  the  establishment  of  new  post-offices.  The  entire  num- 
ber of  post-offices  now  in  operation  is  19,796;  nearly  1,700  having 
been^established,  and  256  having  been  discontinued,  during  the  year. 
In  the  same  report  is  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  commissions 
allowed  to  postmasters  will  be  found  too  moderate  for  the  labor  ac- 
quired by  the  new  postage  law.  Of  the  post-offices  now  existing^ 
668  are  in  Maine ;  in  New-Hampshire,  355 ;  Vermont,  382 ;  Massa- 
chusetts, 585;  Rhode  Island,  74;  Connecticut,  339;  New- York, 
2,319  ;  Delaware,  60  ;  New-Jersey,  394  ;  Pennsylvania,  1,790 ; 
Maryland,  and  District  of  Columbia,  337;  Virginia,  1,296;  North 
Carolina,  785 ;  South  Carolina,  484 ;  Georgia,  658 ;  Florida,  105 ; 
Alabama,  580 ;  Mississippi,  553 ;  Louisiana,  218 ;  Arkansas,  328  ; 
Texas,  310;  Tennessee,  760 ;  Kentucky,  669 ;  Ohio,  1,640;  Michi- 
gan, 544;  Indiana,  896;  Illinois,  1,026;  Missouri,  592;  Wisconsin, 
477 ;  Iowa,  294  ;  California,  34  ;  Utah,  1  ;  New-Mexico,  2  ;  Ne- 
braska, 2 ;  Minnesota,  16 ;  Oregon,  31.  Of  the  postmasters 
tions  committed  upon  the  mail.    The  auditor's  office  was  establiahed 
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vuperintending  these,  86  receive  a  salary  of  $2,000 ;  174  from 
$1,000  to  <2,000;  347  from  $500  to  $1,000;  208  from  $400 
to  $500;  381  from  $300  to  $400;  697  from  $200  to  $800 ;  2,022 
from  $100  to  $200 ;  3,279  from  $50  to  $100 ;  4,086  from  $25  to 
$50 ;  and  8,369  a  salary  under  $25  per  annum. 

Transportation  of  the  Mail. — ^The  United  States  is  divided  into  five 
contract  sections,  and  the  contract  year  commences  on  the  .first  of 
July,  and  includes  four  civil  or  solar  years.  These  contracts  for 
transporting  the  mail  are  let,  according  to  the  act  of  1845,  "  to  the 
lowest  bidder  tendering  sufficient  guarantees  for  faithful  performance, 
without  other  reference  to  the  mode  of  such  transportation  than  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  due  celerity,  certainty  and  security  of 
such  transportation."  Some  of  the  leading,  and  to  the  general  ob- 
server, most  interesting  features  of  the  mail  contract,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  (a.)  Only  seven  minutes  at  the  most  are  allowed  for  opening 
and  closing  the  mails  ;  {b.)  the  mail  is  to  be  conveyed  in  preference 
to  passengers,  even,  if  necessary,  to  their  exclusion;  (c.)  post-office 
blanks,  mail-bags  and  special  agents  are  to  be  conveyed  without  ex 
tra  charge ;  (d.)  mail  agents  are  to  be  conveyed  without  charge  on 
rail-road  and  steamboat  lines,  when  the  size  of  the  mail  or  other 
reasons  require  it ;  (e.)  forfeitures  of  pay,  wholly  or  partial,  accord- 
ing to  a  fi.xed  scale,  are  to  take  place  when  trips  are  not  performed, 
and  fines  are  imposed  for  arrivals  behind  the  time.  For  every 
&ilure  to  arrive  within  the  contract  time  a  specified  excuse  must  be 
given,  and  a  register  of  such  failures  and  the  alleged  excuses  must 
be  kept  by  the  postmaster  at  whose  office  they  occur.  A  contractor 
is  bound  to  supply  all  offices  within  eighty  rods  of  his  route,  even 
though  they  be  established  afler  the  date  of  his  contract,  without  ad- 
ditional pay  ;  and  he  is  required  in  all  cases  to  carry  the  entire  mail, 
any  leaving  behind  of  the  mail  bags  subjecting  him  to  a  fine,  to  be 
deducted,  as  are  all  the  fines  he  may  incur,  from  his  contract  pay. 
Contractors  on  special  routes,  if  their  route  yield  the  sum  specified, 
receive  that  sum,  if  not,  they  must  bear  the  loss ;  if  it  yield  more, 
they  only  receive  the  stipulated  compensation.  Other  rules  relative 
to  the  transport  of  the  mail,  not  specially  relating  to  contractors, 
worthy  of  particular  mention,  are  the  following  :  (a.)  The  mail  can- 
not be  borne  upon  a  road  which  has  not  been  declared  a  post-road, 
except  in  certain  well  understood  cases;  (6.)  a  member  of  Congress 
can  have  no  interest  in  any  mail  contract;  (c.)  the  mail  can  be 
carried  only  by  free  white  persons,  a  fine  of  $20  being  imposed  on 
•  the  contractor  for  every  violation  of  the  regulation  ;  {d.)  the  master 
of  every  ship  arriving  from  any  port  in  the  United  States  at  another 
where  there  is  a  post-office,  must  deliver  to  the  postmaster  all  letters 
in  his  charge,  before  he  is  allowed  to  break  bulk  or  make  entry  ;  («.) 
no  letters  or  packets  can  be  carried  over  any  post-route  outside  of 
the  mail,  excepting  private  messengers,  and  by  those  who  receive  no 
compensation ;  (/.)  no  postmaster,  or  his  assistant  or  clerk,  can  be 
a  contractor,  or  be  interested  in  a  contract  for  carrying  the  maOs ; 
( g.)  the  Postmaster-General  is  empowered  to  make  special  arrange- 
ments with  the  owners  of  steamboats  and  rail-roads  for  transporting 
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the  mails,  without  referenoe  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  making  the 
mail  contracts ;  and,  for  extraordinary  expenses  when  required,  he 
may  grant  the  most  liberal  terms ;  (A.)  a  mail  carrier  losing,  destroy- 
ing, or  deserting  his  mail,  is  liable  to  heavy  penalties ;  and  any  per- 
son robbing  him  is  punishable,  for  the  first  offence,  with  five  years' 
imprisonment,  and  for  the  second,  with  death,  which  latter  penalty  is 
also  inflicted  for  the  first  ofienoe  if  the  carrier  be  wounded  or  killed ; 
(».)  po^tmaster8,  drivers  of  mail-coaches,  and  mail  carriers,  are  exempt 
from  militia  and  jury  duty. 

The  subjoined  information  respecting  the  extent  and  expense  of  the 
mail  contracts  for  the  year  ending  with  the  close  of  June,  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  as  it  appeared  in  the  National 
Intelligencer  of  December  3d,  1851,  will  no  doubt  be  very  accept- 
able in  the  present  connection.  Six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy  mail  routes  were  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  forming 
an  aggregate  length  of  169,290  miles,  and  involving  an  annual  cost 
for  the  transportation  of  mails  of  $3,421,754.  The  total  annual 
transportation  amounts  to  53,272,252  miles,  of  which  8,568,707  are 
performed  upon  rail-roads,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  eleven  cents 
five  mills  per  mile ;  5,454,982  miles  in  steamboats,  at  a  cost  of  about 
eight  cents  three  mills  per  mile ;  19,726,588  miles  in  coaches,  at 
about  five  cents  three  mills  per  mile ;  and  19,521,975  miles  in  modes 
not  specified,  at  about  four  cents  eight  mills  per  mile.  As  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  this  statement  exhibits  an  increase  of  13,354 
miles  in  the  length  of  inland  mail  routes,  and  of  $547,1 10  in  the  an- 
nual cost  of  transportation ;  but  the  comparison  is  irrespective  of 
the  routes  in  California  and  Oregon.  In  the  former  state,  the  annua] 
transportation  amounts  to  537,476  miles,  and  the  annual  cost  to 
$130,270 ;  in  the  latter,  to  66,960  miles,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $40,441. 
There  are  six  foreign  mail  routes,  three  of  which  are  under  contract 
with  the  post-office  department,  at  a  cost  of  about  $2  09^®^  per  mile ; 
and  three  under  contract  with  the  Navy  Department,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$2  42y%  per  mile. 

Distribution, — ^In  order  to  insure  certainty,  regularity,  and  dis- 
patch, in  sending  packets  from  one  remote  point  to  another,  offices 
have  been  established,  which,  besides  the  usual  duties,  perform  the 
work  of  distribution.  Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  this 
subject,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  different  officials  connected  with 
the  department.  Systematic  distribution  was  first  attempted  by  the 
elder  Granger ;  (1810 ;)  each  postmaster,  previous  to  his  time,  being 
lefb  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  best  and  most  expedi- 
tious route  for  forwarding  the  matter  of  his  mails.  Modifications  were 
subsequently  made,  at  different  times,  in  this  scheme,  which  resulted 
finally  in  the  arrangement  now  existing.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give 
here  the  details  of  the  plan  of  distribution.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that,  with  all  its  modifications,  it  is  yet  quite  imperfect,  and  frequently 
halts  in  its  operation.  Notwithstanding  all  the  care  taken  to  prevent 
mistakes,  they  are  constantly  occurring.  Three  hundred  letters,  for 
example,  are  received  daily  at  the  New- York  office,  which  are  im« 
properly  sent  there  for  distribution  ;  thus  causing,  as  in  many  other 
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plaoes,  a  double  distribution,  each  of  which  would  cost  the  general 
post-office  a  commiBsion  of  7  per  cent.,  if  provision  were  not  made 
to  prevent  it  in  New- York.  The  commissions  on  letters  erroneously 
■ent  for  distribution  to  the  New- York  office,  would,  if  charged, 
amount  in  one  year  to  $85,328 ;  as  it  is,  they  are  only  saved  by 
the  employment  of  extra  clerks,  with  much  confusion  and  delay,  and 
with  mudi  expense  for  clerk  hire,  to  the  department.  Mr.  Bowen 
computes  the  amount  of  money  paid  at  present  by  the  department 
for  double  distribution,  at  1300,000  per  annum ;  which,  he  says,  is 
leas  than  one  half  what  was  formerly  paid  on  the  same  account.  A 
more  simple  scheme  than  that  now  in  operation,  and  one  that  will 
save  all  these  extra  expenses,  is  that  of  single  distribution,  as  pro- 
posed by  this  gentleman.  It  is  not  important  that  his  plan  should 
be  exhibited  here  at  full  length ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  is  based 
on  the  present  distribution  scheme,  that  it  is  easily  understood,  and 
not  difficult  to  be  put  into  execution.  It  is  hoped  that  the  depart- 
ment will  give  the  plan  a  fair  consideration ;  for  to  such  it  is  fully  en- 
titled, as  having  been  matured  by  one  whose  experience  in  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  post-office  system  of  this  country  gives  weight 
to  his  opinions,  and  who  deserves  our  thanks  for  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense  which,  he  has  undergone  in  the  preparation,  and  complete  ex- 
planation, of  the  arrangement  he  proposes. 

Bates  of  Internal  Postage, — ^The  new  postage  law  went  into  opera- 
tion on  the  1st  of  July,  1851.  According  to  this  law,  the  postage 
on  a  letter  not  weighing  over  half  an  ounce,  sent  any  distance  in  the 
United  States,  not  exceeding  3,000  miles,  is  three  eentSy  if  paid  in 
advance ;  and  Jive  cents,  not-prepaid.  For  any  distance  over  3,000 
miles,  the  rates  are  doubled.  If  sent  wholly,  or  in  part  by  sea,  or 
to  or  from  a  country  with  which  the  United  States  has  no  postal 
treaty,  the  rates  are  ten  cents  for  any  distance  under  2,500  miles,  and 
twenty  cents  for  any  additional  distance.  A  letter  weighing  over  half 
an  ounce,  no  matter  how  little,  is  charged  double  postage ;  and  so 
every  additional  half  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof,  is  charged  three  cents, 
or  five  cents  additional,  according  as  the  letter  is  or  is  not  pre-paid. 
Drop  letters,  or  letters  put  in  the  post-office  for  delivery  in  the  same 
place,  are  charged  one  cent  each,  whether  pre-paid  or  not.  In  all  cases, 
the  distance  which  a  letter  is  conveyed  is  estimated  by  that  of  the 
post-road  along  which  it  is  transmitted.  Ship,  steamboat,  and  way 
letters  appear  to  be  chargeable  as  before  the  passage  of  the  law — six 
cents  each,  if  delivered  at  the  office  of  original  reception,  and  two 
cents  additional  if  forwarded  to  another  office  for  delivery. 

The  postage  on  newspapers,  pamphlets,  etc.,  is  determined  by  a^ 
complicated  calculation.  Its  manner  of  adjustment  is  very  unsatis- 
ftctory  to  the  public,  and  in  many  cases  the  rate  itself  is  decidedly  higher 
(sometimes  twice  as  high)  than  under  the  former  regulations.  It  is 
not  likely  that  these  rates  will  continue  long  in  force.  They  are  best 
exhibited  in  the  tabular  form  in  which  they  were  originally  published 
on  the  14th  of  June  last,  by  the  Postmaster-General. 
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annexed  rate*  per  quarter  are  to  be  paid  quarterly  in 
advance.    These  rate*  onlv  apply  wnere  the  paper  is 


RattM^  per  quarter^  when  sent  from  the  office  of  puhtieaHon  to  bona  fide  Subscrikre. 

From  and  aAer  the  30th  of  Jane,  1851,  for  each 
newepaper  not  exceeding  three  ounce*  in  weight,  the 
xedri*  "        "  ■     * 

uDce. 
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1st  Weekly  Papert,  only  when  sent  as  abore  suted,  are  to  be  delivered  free  in  the  county 
where  they  are  published,  and  this  although  eonreyed  in  the  mail  over  50  miles. 

3d.  Newsp^iers  containing  not  over  300  square  inches,  are  to  be  charged  one  quarter  the 
above  rates. 

3d.  Publishers  of  newspapers  are  allowed  exchanre  free  of  postage,  one  ot^y  of  each  number 
only;  and  this  privilege  extends  to  newspapers  published  in  Canada. 

4th.  The  weight  of  newspapers  must  be  taken  or  determined  when  they  are  m  a  dry  state. 

5th.  Postmasters  are  not  entitled  to  receive  newspapers  free  of  postage  under  their  frankiaf 
privilege. 

6th.  Payment  in  advance  does  not  entitle  the  party  paying  to  any  deduction  from  the  above 
rates. 


Rates  on  Transient  Newspapers  and  other  Mailable  Printed  Matter. 


Note.— Put   each   additionsl  oiincD  op  fmc 
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DiaccnoNs. 

1st.  On  every  transient  newspaper,  unsealed  circular,  handbill,  encraving,  pamphlet,  periodic 
eal,  magazine,  book,  and  every  otoer  description  of  printed  matter,  ue  above  rates  must  in  all 
eases  be  pre>paid  acoording  to  the  weight 

8d.  Whenever  any  printed  matter  on  which  the  pottsge  is  required  to  be  pre-paid,  shall  through 
the  inattention  of  postmssters  or  otherwise  be  sent  without  pre-payment,  the  same  shall  be  charged 
with  double  the  above  rates. 

3d.  Bound  books  and  parcels  of  printed  matter  not  weighing  over  38  ounces,  shall  be  deeaied 
mailable  matter. 

Periodicals  published  at  intervals  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  sent  from  the  office  of  pub- 
lication, to  actual  bona  fid*  subscribers,  are  to  be  charged  with  one*haif  the  rates  mentioned  in  the 
last  of  the  above  tables,  and  prepayment  of  a  quarter  postage  thereon  must  in  all  cases  be  requir- 
ed. Periodicals  published  at  intervals  of  more  than  three  months  are  charged  with  the  full  rate, 
which  must  be  pre-paid. 

In  case  there  is  on  or  in  any  newspaper,  periodical,  pamphlet  or  other  printed  matter,  or  paper 
connected  therewith,  any  manuscript  of  any  kind  by  which  information  shall  be  asked  (or,  or 
communicated  in  writing,  or  by  marks  or  signs,  the  said  neu^paper,  periodical,  pamphlet  or 
other  printed  matter,  becomes  subject  to  letter  postage  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  postmaster  to 
remove  the  wrappers  and  envelopes  from  all  printed  'mstter  and  psmphlets  not  charged  with 
letter  postage,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  is  upon  or  connected  with  it  any 
such  printed  matter,  or  in  such  package  any  matter  or  thing  which  would  authorise  or  roquirt 
tha  charge  of  a  higher  rate  of  postage  thereon. 
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Sates  o/Foret^  Postage.^-The  rates  of  postage  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  are  determined  by  the  postal  treaty  of 
May,  1849.  Previous  to  this  treaty,  the  British  Government  en- 
joyed a  monopoly  of  the  sea-postage  between  this  country  and 
Europe.  Even  letters  oonveyed  across  the  sea  in  our  own  vessels 
could  not  be  delivered  or  posted  in  Great  Britain  without  the  pre- 
payment to  that  country  of  the  entire  sea-postage.  The  postal 
treaty  has  totally  changed  this  objectionable  state  of  affitirs;  and  the 
revenue  derived  from  sea-letters,  amounting  annually  to  about 
11,000,000,  instead  of  going  wholly  to  one,  is  now  divided  between 
the  two  governments.  The  rates  of  postage,  as  established  by  the 
treaty,  are  as  follows : 

The  entire  postage  between  any  office  in  the  United  States,  (Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  excepted,)  and  any  other  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, is  twenty-four  cents,  for  a  letter  not  weighing  more  than  half  an 
ounce ;  forty-eight  for  one  exceeding  that  weight ;  ninety-six,  if  the 
weight  exceed  an  ounce,  but  not  two  ounces ;  the  rate  being  doubled 
after  the  first  ounce.  The  postage  may  be  left  unpaid  ;  if  paid,  all 
that  is  due  must  be  given  at  once,  as  fractional  payments  will  be  dis- 
regarded.  Letters  from  or  to  Oregon  or  California  are  charged  five 
cents  more  than  the  above  mentioned  rates.  Of  this  postage  on  foreign 
letters,  the  British  Government,  if  it  conveys  the  letter  in  its  own 
packet,  retains  all  but  five  cents.  If  a  letter  be  carried  over  the 
ocean  in  an  American  steamer,  that  government  retains,  on  collect- 
ing the  postage,  only  three  cents  out  of  the  whole ;  the  rest  being 
credited,  and  ultimately  paid,  to  the  United  States. 

Newspapers  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  charged  two  cents 
postage,  which  must  be  pre-paid  in  America;  but  newspapers  coming 
thence  are  paid  for,  at  the  same  rate,  when  delivered.  On  pamph- 
lets, books,  and  periodicals,  the  postage  is  two  cents  each,  when 
weighing  not  more  than  two  ounces ;  and  one  cent  for  every  addi- 
tional ounce,  pre-paid,  if  sent  from  here,  but  not  otherwise. 

Letters  sent  to  other  foreign  coiintries,  in  or  out  of  Europe,  which 
have  to  pass  in  their  transit  through  Great  Britain,  must,  if  they  are 
to  be  transported  in  an  English  steamer,  have  the  United  States 
postage,  and  that  only,  pre-paid ;  if  sent  by  an  American  vessel^  they' 
must  have  both  the  mland  and  ocean  postage  pre-paid.  Letters  sent 
from  the  United  States,  by  one  of  our  steamers,  to  any  point  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  where  they  touch,  must  be  pre-paid,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  cents  the  half  ounce.  Newspapers,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, will  pay  two  cents.  The  postage  to  Havana,  in  Cuba, 
recently  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  half  ounce,  is  now  ten  cents  pre- 
paid, if  the  letter  be  sent  not  over  a  distance  of  2,000  miles;  over 
2,000  miles,  the  postage  is  ten  cents  the  half  ounce.  The  postage  on 
letters  sent  to  the  British  West  Indies,  which  must  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance, is  the  same  as  that  charged  upon  letters  forwarded  to  Cuba. 
Tlie  charge  on  newspapers  is  two  cents.  Letters  sent  to  such  of  the 
West  India  Islands  as  are  not  British,  are  charged  thirty-five  cents 
the  half  ounce,  for  distances  not  over  2,500  miles,  and  forty-five  cents 
for  any  distance  over;  to  be  pre-piud,  as  also  letters  coming  thence« 


Newspapers  sent  are  diarged  four  cents.  Hie  postage  on  letters 
sent  to  South  America  is,  in  general,  fi%  cents  per  half  ounce,  pre- 
paid; on  newspapers,  &o.,  eight  cents  per  ounce.  Letters  sent  into 
Canada,  from  any  office  in  the  United  States,  not  over  3,000  miles 
from  the  Candida  line,  by  the  route  trayeled,  are  charged  ten  cents 
for  the  first  half  ounce,  increasing  proportionally  for  every  fraction  of 
a  half  ounce ;  over  3,000  miles,  fifteen  cents ;  pre-payment  being 
optional. 

Mailing  of  Newtpapera. — Every  facility  for  mailing  and  transmit- 
ting their  newspapers,  is  granted  by  law  and  by  usage  to  editors  and 
publishers.  If  their  mail  is  large,  they  are  furnished  with  bags  and 
allowed  to  make  it  up  themselves,  and  transmit  it  without  further 
examination ;  and  yet,  in  case  of  miscarriage  of  papers,  postmasters 
are  held  responsible,  unless  they  can  show  that  the  fault  lies  with  the 
publisher  or  the  mail  contractors.  Packets  of  newspapers  addressed 
to  one  office  cannot  be  opened  at  another ;  and  if,  by  accident,  a  packet 
should  lose  its  wrapper,  the  postmaster  disooverins  it  is  bound  either 
to  redirect  it^  or  to  return  it  to  the  publisher.  And  no  postmaster 
is  allowed  to  lend,  or  to  suffer  to  be  read,  in  his  office,  any  newspa- 
per directed  to  another  person ;  but  to  guard  against  fraud,  he  is  not 
only  permitted  but  required  to  take  the  wrappers  off  from  papers 
which  come  to  his  oince  in  envelopes, — ^these  wrappers  not  being 
counted  part  of  the  newspapers,  and  not  being  subject  to  postage. 

Collection  of  Postage,  and  Delivery  of  Letters. — Nothing  but  spede 
can  be  taken  for  postages ;  and  postmasters  are  not  authorized,  in  any 
case,  to  give  credit.  Postage  on  newspapers  regularly  subscribed  for 
are  to  be  paid  quarterly  ii^  advance.  Letters  may  be  delivered  only 
to  the  person  addressed,  or  to  one  authorized  to  receive  them,  by 
order ;  which  order,  however,  is  sometimes  implied.  Letters  deliv- 
ered to  the  wrong  person,  and  opened  by  him  through  mistake,  must 
receive  hiai  endorsement  to  that  efl^t,  and  be  returned  therewith  to 
the  post-office. 

Letter  Carriers  and  Mail  Agents*— Fostmaaters  may  employ  letter- 
carriers,  who  are  qualified  for  their  office,  by  giving  to  the  United 
States  approved  bonds.  Their  compensation,  in  large  cities,  is  one 
cent  per  letter  ;  in  small  cities,  two  cents,  as  formerly ;  on  each  paper 
they  are  entitled  to  1  cent.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  mail  carrier  to  re- 
ceive and  convey  all  letters  to  the  post-office  which  are  handed  to  him 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  office.  Beside  these  carriers,  there  are 
employed  (by  the  Postmaster-General)  on  certain  railroad  and  steam- 
boat routes,  mail  agents  and  mail  messengers,  who  are  qualified  by 
taking  the  required  oaths,  and  who,  like  mail-carriers,  are  exempt 
from  mUitia  and  jury  duty. 

Postage  Stamps  and  Advertising  Letters, — Postage  stamps^  of  the 
denomination  of  one,  three,  and  twelve  cents,  may  be  purchased  to  any 
amount,  at  important  offices ;  and  these  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
money,  and  are,  in  some  respects,  more  convenient  for  tiie  pre-pay- 
ment  of  postage.  Such  a  stamp  is  canceled  by  the  postmaster  in 
whose  office  the  letter  bearing  it  may  have  been  deposited.  Letters 
remaining  uncalled  for  in  any  office  are  to  be  advertised,  every  week ; 
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or  less  frequently,  aooording  to  a  fixed  rule,  in  the  paper  of  the  plaoe 
in  which  the  office  is  situated  which  has  the  largest  circulation,  at  the 
rate  of  one  cent  per  letter.  If  there  be  no  paper  in  the  town,  or  if  the 
list  be  refused,  the  postmaster  must  post  up,  in  a  conspicuous  plaoe, 
a  manuscript  list  of  the  letters  in  question. 

The  Franking  Privilege, — Certain  dtizens  and  officers  of  govern- 
ment are  entitled  to  freedom  of  postage  on  their  letters  and  packets ; 
among  these  are  Mrs.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Taylor,  any  person  who  has 
been  president  of  the  United  States,  the  vice-president,  members  of 
Congress,  and  delegates  from  territories,  the  governors  of  states,  the 
three  assistant  postmasters-general,  and  certain  postmasters, — each, 
however,  under  given  restrictions.  Besides  these,  publishers  of 
newspapers,  periodicals,  etc.,  not  exceeding  16oz.  in  weight,  may 
exchimge  with  each  other,  postage  free.  The  franking  privilege  is 
purely  personal :  it  travels  with  its  possessor,  and  can  be  exercised 
only  ill  one  plaoe  at  the  same  time.  Franks  cannot  be  left  behind 
on  envelopes  for  letters  to  be  written  by  another  person ;  yet 
this  rule  is  perpetually  violated,  without  reflection,  by  members 
of  Congress.  Postmasters,  whose  yearly  receipts  do  not  exceed 
$200,  can  frank  letters  to  publishers  of  newspapers,  as  their  ageni^ 
for  the  agency  being  taken  for  granted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
(rank.  Ine  free  matter  sent  to  and  from  Washington,  during  the 
last  two  years,  would  have  realized  $1,795,920,  at  the  present  rates, 
and  $4,240,820  at  the  rates  in  force  a  year  ago ;  and  this  not  counting 
newspapers,  etc.  This  abuse  of  the  privilege  requires  legislative 
action. 

Lo$t  LetUrSy  etc, — ^Money,  or  any  valuable  property,  transmitted 
by  the  mail,  is  at  the  risk  of  the  owner.  If  a  letter  is  lost,  the  de- 
partment wil]  make  every  effort  to  recover  it,  and  to  punish  any  one 
who  has  been  the  cause  of  the  loss.  To  assist  it  in  its  efforts  to  do 
80,  the  loser  should  forward  to  Washington  all  the  particulars  which 
he  can  collect  respecting  the  mailing  of  the  letter,  etc.  Should  not 
the  letter  or  money  ^be  recovered,  afler  all,  there  is  no  remedy  ;  the 
courts  have  frequently  decided  against  the  department,  and  there  is 
only  in  certain  cases  a  remedy  against  the  postmaster.  The  post- 
master is  liable  for  the  loss,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  it  was  sus^ined 
in  consequence  of  his  negligence. 

Expeneee  and  Receipts  of  the  Department — ^The  entire  expenditure 
of  the  last  year,  as  given  in  the  Postmaster-General's  late  report,  (Dec, 
1851,)  amounted  to  $6,278,401 ;  but  this  includes  a  payment  made 
to  Great  Britain,  and  a  payment  made  under  an  award.  The  ordi- 
nary expenditure  was  $6,024,566.  The  receipts  during  the  same  pe- 
riod amounted  to  $6,786,493 ;  of  which  $5,369,242  were  derived  from 
letter  (including  foreign)  postage  and  stamps  sold,  and  $1,035,130 
from  postage  on  newspapers,  periodicals,  etc.  Allowance  must  be 
made  here  for  the  same  payable  to  Britain,  and  for  that  of  additional 
appropriations.  These  allowances  made,  the  ordinary  revenues  are 
$6,551,977,  being  an  increase  of  $999,006  over  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  a  balance  of  $527,411  over  the  proper  expenditures  of  the 
present  year.     The  estimated  expenses  for  the  current  year  are 
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$7,123,448.  Hie  reduoed  rates  on  printed  matter,  and  the  extension  of 
the  exchange  privilege  to  publishers,  will  alone,  it  is  thought,  reduce 
the  revenue  for  the  current  year  $600,000.  If  all  the  free  matter  car- 
ried  in  the  mail  were  charged  with  postage,  it  would,  at  the  present 
rates,  add  to  the  revenue  between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000  per  ann. 
In  his  late  report,  Mr.  Hall  recommends  that  the  rates  on  letters 
remain  as  they  now  are,  but  that  not  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three 
rates  of  inland  postage  should  be  fixed  on  newspapers  sent  to  sub^ 
scribers,  and  that  tlTe  postage  on  transient  newspapers  and  other 
printed  matter  should  be  more  nearly  assimilated  to  the  ordinary 
newspaper  rates.  *^  It  is  difficult,"  he  says,  and  the  remark  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration,  ^*  to  assign  a  sufficient  reason  for  charging 
upon  such  periodicals  as  the  reviews,  the  numerous  magazines,  and 
theological,  medical  and  law  periodicals,  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  of  postage  charged  for  the  same  distance  upon  an  equal 
weight  of  newspapers.  Such  periodicals  are  less  ephemeral  than  the 
ordinary  newspapers,  and  certainly  not  less  beneficial  in  their  influence.'* 
It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  take  this  matter  in  hand  during  the  pre^ 
sent  session ;  and  reduce  to  something  like  regularity  and  fairness  our 
present  anomalous  system  of  newspaper  and  periodical  postage. 

Appendix  I. — SUxtemerUo/ihentmiherofPost'Ofices^ihe  lenffthofMaURotUes^ 
and  eocUntof  MaxL  TromsportaUon  in  the  United  States^  ando/ihe  Amount  of 
Beceipta  and  Expenditures  of  ike  Post-  Office  Department^  wilder  appropriate 
headsj  in  each  year j  from  1840  to  1851,  indusive, 

MMfEMEXCEB  TO  APFBNOXX  I. 

(a)  Inclading  tBlO.SOS  28  received  for  letter  postages  of  tbe  GoTemment.  {b)  Do. 
$163,505  48  receWed  for  do.  do.  (e)  Inclading  $35,611  23  of  British  postages,  {d)  In- 
cluding $147,063  82  of  British  postages.  («)  Including  $58,626  44  of  British  postages. 
{f)  Including  $22,089  81  received  for  newspaper  and  pamphlet  postages  of  the  Govern- 
ment {gj  Inclodiug  $20,942  59  received  for  ditto.  .  (A)  Inclndinff  $482,657  drawn  from 
the  Treasnry  under  the  act  approved  9th.  September,  1841.  ({j  Including  $150,000, 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  under  the. 21st  section  of  tbe  act  of  3d  March,  1845.  {j) 
Including  $600,000,  drawn  from  the  Treasury  under  section  21  of  the  act  of  March  3df 
1845.  (k\  Including  $125,000,  drawn  from  the  Treasury  under  the  2d  section  of  the  act 
of  the  19th  June,  1846.    [l)  Including  $233,235  40  ^aid  for  British  postages. 

J.  Masrom,  Third  Assistant  Postmeuter-GeneraL 

Post-Qffie$  Department,  November  28, 1851. 


^^ 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1S51. 


...13468. 
...137781. 
...13733'. 
...138141. 
...14103. 
...14183. 
...146011. 
...15146. 
...16159. 
...16747. 
.- -18417. 
...19796. 


.155739 

.155026 

.149732 

.142295.. 

.144687.. 

.143940.. 

.149679.. 

.153818.. 

.163208.. 

.167703.. 

.178672.. 

.1920261.. 


..3889053 
..3946450 
..4424262 
..5692402 
..5747355 
..6484592 
..7781828 
..8084922 
-.8713200 
..8945153 
. 10634574 
.13855209 


.32481723 
.31050075 
.30411729 
.29560403 
.29662269 
.29149677 
.29616670 
.30802977 
.32-299379 
.33598916 
.35906849 
.38849069 


4003776  07 
.  3812738  61 
.  3953315  20 
.  3738307  54 
.  3676161  53 
.  3660231  38 
.02881697  74 
.^  31 98957  43 
.  3340304  10 
.  £3882762  62 
.  1^4575663  86 
.  4  5369342  76 


.  535229  61 


566245  46 
..  572225  25 
..  543277  39 
..  549743  83 
..  608765  S2 
../652142  49 
..^43160  59 
..  767334  85 
..  819016  90 
..  919485  94 
..1035130  89 
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S3  8. 
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f-4 

cu 
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1840. 

..       4516  24 

-.4543521  92 

-3213042  61 

..1029447  90 

..475745  13 

—4718235  64 

1841. 

..     28742  20 

-.4407726  27 

-3034813  91 

-1021379  22 

.-443334  48 

..4499527  61 

1842. 

..4503966  20 

-.5029506  65 

-- 4192196  06 

..1041535  15 

-M41020  55 

...5674751  76 

1843. 

..     14640  SO 

-.4296225  43 

-2982512  47 

-  995009  57 

-397231  67 

.-4374753  71 

1844. 

..     11382  47 

-4237287  83 

-2912946  78 

-.  988230  20 

-395335  72 

.-4296512  70 

1845. 

..t  170845  20 

-.4439841  80 

-2898630  48 

.-103.1112  06 

..388989  45 

...4320731  99 

1846. 

..1*645249  74 
..*  171329  12 

..4089089  97 

..2597454  66 

-1042079  74  -.444798  02 

...4084332  42 

1847. 

-4013447  14 

-.2476455  68 

-1060228  19,. .434591  25 

...3971275  12 

1848. 

..     53438  90 

-4161077  85 

-2545232  12 

..1254345  65 

..527272  50 

...4326850  27 

1849. 

..       3397  46 

-4705176  28 

-.2577407  71 

.-1320921  34 

..580720  08 

...4479049  13 

1850. 

..       4835  06 

..5499984  86 

..2965786  36 

-1549376  19 

-697790  88 

.-5212953  43 

1851. 

..       6230  68 

-6410604  33 

-.35.38063  54 

..1781686  34 

-.958651  80 

../ 6378401  68 

Appkkdiz  n. — The  foUowing  table  ehotvs,  very  nearly,  the  number  of  Post- 
OficesineachStaieand  Jkrritoryon  iheSOih  day  of  June  last  clasnfied  accord' 
ingtoihe  compeneaUon  oMowed  to  each  Posimaxter,  for  the  lasi  fiscal  year: 
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8TAT18. 

S 

i 

s 

fi 

B 

1 

s 

1 

S 

i 

1 

i 

Maine 

1=..  6 

..13 

-  5 

..21 

..  0 

..62 

.146 

-171 

.234 

..668 

NewHampsbircs. •••• 

—  ..  5 

..  5 

-.  1 

-12 

-16 

-55 

-95 

-72 

-94 

..355 

Vennont 

—  -.  3 

-10 

-  5 

..  7 

..27 

-77 

.104 

-87 

-62 

..383 

Matsachnaetts 

6  -14 

-.30 

-23 

-44 

..60 

.137 

.137 

-93 

-41 

..585 

Rhode  Jaland 

— '-.  4 

-  3 

.-  1 

— 

-  2 

-17 

-15 

..22 

-10 

...74 

ConnecdcQt 

1  ..  6 

-.11 

-  8 

-21 

..39 

--65 

..69 

-74 

-45 

..339 

NewYork 

5  ..31 

-56 

-.34 

-.64 

.118 

.367 

.527 

.537 

.580 

.2319 

Delaware»  •  •     •.••....•••.•. 

1    — 
1'..  5 

..  7 

..  1 
..  4 

..    4 

.-  6 

-  3 
-12 

-  8 
-.35 

.-  9 

-79 

-12 
-95 

-22 

.150 

60 

.,394 

PeonsyWania. 

3  -13 

-30 

-.19 

-.24 

-66 

.163 

.303 

.418 

.751 

.1790 

Uarylaod  and  Dia.orColaiDbia- 
VifginU 

3...  4 

..  2 

..  4 

-  4 

..15 

-37 

-72 

-93 

.103 

..337 

2-  8 

..  9 

-12 

..13 

..28 

-.92 

.171 

.303 

.658 

.1296 

North  Carolina. 

r-|-  3 

-  5 

..  7 

..  6 

-15 

-26 

-65 

-96 

.560 

..785 

Sonth  Carolina. 

1-  2 

..  9 

..  2 

-  5 

-13 

..18 

-31 

-118 

.285 

..484 

Georgia 

Florida 

-  ..  8 

..  7 

..  6 

..13 

-17 

..57 

-88 

.153 

.308 

..658 

-'-  I 

-  4 

..  2 

.-   1 

..  5 

-  8 

-.  9 

..22 

-53 

..105 

Alabama 

1 

..  3 

-.10 

..  7 

..  8 

..  7 

-49 

.101 

.123 

.271 

..580 

Uianaaippi 

-. 

..  5 

..  6 

-  4 

..  9 

-17 

..46 

-74 

..90 

.302 

..553 

LoDiaiana. -•••••-...  ....-....- 

I 

..  1 

..  8 
-   1 

-.  2 
..  4 

-  8 
..  3 

..  6 
-  6 

-.25 
-12 

..35 
..37 

-36 
-53 

-97 
.211 

..218 

Aikaoaaa 

..328 

Texas • 

-'..  1 

..  4 

-  2 

..  7 

-  5 

-33 

-33 

-47 

.178 

..310 

Tennetaeo.  ...■■ •■•■••••■.■••- 

1 

-11 

-  4 

..  5 

..16 

..43 

-82 

.127 

.469 

..760 

Keococky 



-12 

-  6 

-  8 

..16 

-.58 

-85 

.116 

.362 

..669 

Ohio.-. 

2 

-16 

-31 

-17 

..23 

-49 

.218 

.353 

.366 

.565 

.1640 

Michigan 

— 

-14 

-  3 

-11 

-13 

-48 

..69 

.112 

.272 

..544 

Indiaw 

«. 

-10 

-  6 

..12 

-28 

-58 

.135 

.200 

.439 

..896 

niinoit 

1 

-.15 

-.  7 

..21 

-45 

-.84 

.145 

.203 

.498 

.1026 

Miaaoori 

1 

-.  9 

.-  5 

-.  6 

-17 

-54 

..82 

-97 

.320 

..598 

Wimwiain 



-  9 

..  2 

-10 

-18 

-32 

-87 

..84 

.231 

..477 

Iowa 

— . 

-  3 

..  3 

..  3 

-  7 

..24 

-31 

-.59 

.160 

..294 

Calirornia 

5 

..  1 

-  1 

-2 

-.   1 
-  1 

..  2 

-  1 

..  7 

-  1 

-  2 
..  2 

-  5 

-  1 

-  4 

-  4 

..  1 

..  2 

..  6 

-   1 
..  9 
..10 

..19 

...34 

Hub 

...  1 

New-Mexico 

...  9 

Nebraska 

...  9 

Minneaoca.  •••....•  .•••...•.... 

...16 

Oregon 

...31 

36 

170 

347 

208 

381 

687 

S083 

3379 

4086 

8369 

10604 

866 
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Appendix  IIL — Statement  of  the  number  of  Pott^  Offices  and  length  of  Poet- 
Roads  in  the  United  States^  the  annual  amount  paid  for  Mail  Transptyrtaiiion^ 
and  ofReoeipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  Post- Office  Department  at  periods 
of  five  years,  from  1790  to  1835,  inclusive. 


1790. 
1795. 
1800. 
1805. 
1810. 
1815. 
1820. 
1825. 
1830. 
1835., 


li 


.  75 

.  453 

.  903 

.  1558 

.  2300 

.  3000 

.  4500 

.  5677 

.  8450 
.10770 


t] 


..  1,875 
..  13,207 
..  20.817 
..  31,076 

36,406 

...  43,748 
...  72,492 
...  94,052 
...115,176 
...112,774 


•^1 

IS. 
Pk 


.  22,081  00 
.  75,359  00 
•  128,644  00 
.  239,635  00 
.  327,966  00 
.  487,779  00 
.  782,425  90 
.  785,646  00 
.1,272,156  00 
.1,533.222  00 


! 


» 


..      37,935  00, 32,140  00 

..    160,620  00 ' 117,893  00 

.    280,804  00' 213,994  00 

.    421,373  00' 377,367  00 

.    551,684  00  i 495,969  00 

.1,043,065  00' 748,121  00 

.1,111,927  001 1,160,926  00 

.1,306,525  00' 1,229.043  00 

.1,919,300  00. 1.959,109  00 

.3,152,376  00 2.585,108 -tW 


J.  M^BRoir,  Third  Assistant  Posimaster-Gmterai. 
Post-Offiee  DepaHmsni,  Nov.  28, 1851. 


ART.  ra -HISTORICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  COLLECTIONS  OP  LOUISIANA. 

THE   PARISH   OF   CATAHOULA — ITS   EARLY   SETTLEMENT,   PRESENT   CONDI- 
TION   AND    NATT7RAL     RESOURCES ANTIQUITIES — BOTANY,     GEOLOGY, 

MINERALOGY,  ETC.,  OF   NORTHERN  LOUISIANA. 

Wb  publish  this  interesting  paper,  by  Dr.  Kilpatrick,  long  as  it  is,  entire,  and 
will  conclude  the  subject  in  our  next.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  K.  con- 
tributed to  our  pages  in  July  last  an  invaluable  paper  upon  Concordia,  llie 
information  embodied  has  far  more  than  a  local  interest,  and  was  collected  in 
answer  to  a  circular  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  this  state,  of  which  the 
Editor  of  the  Review  has  had  the  charge.  If  this  bureau  had  done  nothing  else 
than  elicit  the  valuable  contributions  which  have  appeared  in  our  volumes  upon 


NoTB  BT  TBK  EDITOR. — In  Dr.  Kilpatrick's  paper  on  Concordia,  there  oocarred  a  lew 
errors,  which  we  now  correct  De  Bow's  Review,  voL  xi.,  page  42,  for  James  Gillespie, 
read  F.  Gillespie ;  p.  43,  Edward  Sparrow  is  erroneoasly  stated  as  a  resident  of  Baton 
Rouge ;  it  should  be  Concordia.  Page  45,  for  paUunia  occidental,  read  pUUunus,  efec. 
Page  33,  Dr.  Bradatreet,  instead  of  Dr.  Jackson,  is  said  to  have  performed  an  operation ; 
same  paxe,  note,  for  18  feet,  read  13  feet;  p.  53,  for  Conger  eel,  read  Proteus  eel;  p^  59, 
line  80,  for  #5  to  #15,  read  $2  to  $8 ;  p.  62,  note,  12th  line,  for  $10  to  $30,  read  $6  to  $12. 
There  was  an  error  also  in  stating  that  the  Bringier  grant  is  still  in  dispute.  The  follow- 
ing other  corrections  have  been  pointed  out. 

**  The  earliest  settlementt  made  in  the  western  border  of  the  parish  were  in  1837-$, 
although  previously,  even  during  the  early  part  of  the  centurv,  there  was  a  road  leading 
throogn  tne  coantry,  commttnicating  with  Alexandria  and  Monroe,  Washltta  Poet:  the 
Indians  and  Spanish  traders  from  Red  River,  Texas,  and  Upper  Wasbitta,  crossing  the 
Black  River  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Little  River,  where  a  ferry  was  kept  by  a  man  named 
Hebrard. 

"  The  first  settlements  in  the  western  part  of  the  parish  were  as  early  as  1802  and  1803, 
oo  the  Tensas  River.  Several  claims  for  lands  in  the  parish,  under  Spanish  Requeta, 
were  presented  to  the  Commissioners  to  ac^udicate  upon  land  titles  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  the  Orleans  Territory  in  1811  and  1812,  and  there  were  several  residents  o* 
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the  parishes  of  Natchitoches,  AToyelies,  AssumptioD,  Baton  Rouge,  Concordia, 
Catahoula,  Plaquemine,  Jackson,  Feliciana,  Ouachitta,  New-Orleans,  etc.,  it 
would  have  repaid  the  state  for  the  whole  expense  it  has  incurred.    The  office 
Is,  however,  in  correspondence  still,  and  does  not  despair  of  success  in  obtaining 
information  from  all  the  other  parishes.     Is  it  expecting  too  much  from  our 
fellow-citixens,  that  they  will  impart  their  aid  1    Can  the  office,  with  the  small 
consideration  received  from  the  state,  proceed  without  it  1    We  desire  to  be 
informed  upon  all  points,  and  will  ourselves  judge  of  their  materiality.    The 
legislature  may  be  assured  that  within  twelve  months  from  this  a  volume  of 
historical  and  statistical  detail  will  be  issued,  embracing  a  condensation  of  the 
papers  already  published — a  great  deal  of  material  we  have  culled  from  every 
source,  and  all  that  we  shall  succeed  up  to  that  time  in  obtaining.     Our  desire 
is,  that  the  volume  shall  not  appear  until  it  is  complete,  and,  if  possible,  illus- 
trated with  a  new  and  accurate  map  of  Louisiana.     Such  volumes  have  already 
been  published  in  several  of  the  states.    Should  there  unfortunately  occur  any 
errors  in  the  details,  we  rely  that  our  friends  will  at  once  point  them  out.     We 
hme  some  interesting  cotemporaneous  manuscripts  regarding  the  Battle  of 
New-Orleans  ;  also  many  of  the  antiquities  of  the  state,  which,  with  any  others 
that  may  be  sent  us,  or  old  manuscripts,  newspapers,  etc.,  will  be  placed  in  the 
museum  of  the  university. 

The  points  to  which  our  friends  will  address  themselves  in  their  contributions 
upon  the  parishes  will  be : 

I. — Settlement  and  history  of  parish.    Indian  remains. 
II. — Biography  of  remarkable  men. 
m.^Topography,  geology,  natural  history,  etc. 
IV. — ^Agriculture,  timber,  roads,  navigation,  value  of  lands,  levees  and 

crevasses, 
y. — ^Disease  and  health — meteorology. 
YI. — Popnlation-^its  growth,  classes,  size  of  towns,  labor. 
VII. — ^Education — schools,  proportion  educated,  expense  *,  churches,  &c. 
Vni.— Manu&ctures  and  arts  of  parish. 
IX.^-CommerciaI  statistics  of  parish. 

X.— General  statistics — societies,  pauperism,  charities,  crime,  remarkable 
physical  events,  climate,  die. 

The  Dame  of  this  parish  is  an  Indian  word  of  the  Choctaw  language,  and 
should  be  spelled  Okkattahouia,  the  meaning  of  which  is  beautiful  ichiU 
wxier.  The  name  was  originally  applied  to  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  given  to  the  district  of  country  bordering  upon  it. 

the  Tensas  Rlrer  at  that  time.  The  high  waters  of  1813  and  1815,  which  entirely  sab* 
mezved  all  those  lands,  drove  away  the  occapants,  except  at  one  point  near  the  month  of 
the  Little  Tensas,  which  has  been  continuously  occupied  for  at  least  forty  years.  At  this 
]Kttnt,the  princijwl  road  which  crossed  the  swamp  from  Natcbex  to  Harrisonburg, 
Alexandria,  etc.,  struck  the  Tensas  Biver.  It  was  by  this  road  the  mail  was  carried  nnul 
widun  a  few  years,  and  by  which  Toledo  and  those  under  him  went  to  Texas. 

**  The  other  road  which  is  spoken  of  by  the  writer  in  this  No.  of  die  Review,  was  used 
beiore  1800.  In  1808,  a  grant  was  made  by  the  Spanish  governor  to  one  Thomas  Thomp- 
•00,  of  a  ferry  from  the  tract  of  land  he  owned  near  the  port  of  Concordia,  (now  Vidalia,) 
to  Natchez,  upon  condition  that  he  would  open  this  road  40  feet  wide  to  the  Bayou 
Coeodra.  A  similar  ffrant  was  made  to  Don  Juan  Hebrara,  for  a  ferry  across  Black  River, 
St  the  point  where  TraiiQr  now  stands,  and  in  consideration  he  opened  the  road  from  his 
ferrv  to  the  Coeodra.  Before  this,  the  way  was  what  in  backwoods  parlanee  is  called  a 
bridlepath.    Most  of  these  facu  are  developed  by  the  evidence  of  Gen.  Walker,  our 

Sot  governor,  Mr.  Francis  Henderson,  of  Rapides,  and  others,  in  a  suit  decided  not 
rioce  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unitea  States,  of  J.  Davis  vs.  Parish  of  Con- 
»." 

18  VOL.  II. 
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DnriDg  the  time  of  oceupADcy  by  the  Spanish  and  French,  this  section 
of  couDtry  was  an  integral  part  of  the  county  ofRapide^  and  was  not  divided 
from  it  till  1808,  at  which  time  the  parish  of  Catahoula  embraced  parta  of 
Caldwell  and  Franklin  parishes,  and  extended  from  the  present  eoothem 
limits  of  the  parish  np  to  the  parish  of  Ouachitta. 

The  parish  now  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Franklin,  Caldwell,  and 
Jackson ;  east  by  Tensas  River  or  parish ;  south  by  Avoyelles,  Rapide, 
and  Natchitoches ;  and  west  by  Natchitoches.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  a  further  division  and  reduction 
of  this  parish,  by  cutting  off  a  slip  on  the  west  to  help  in  making  a  new 
parish.  Catahoula  now  is  so  very  large  that  the  sheriff  and  other  officers 
are  necessitated  to  ride  about  70  miles  west  from  Harrisonburg  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  while  those  citizens  in  the  west  are  also  subjected  to 
great  inconvenience  in  attending  the  District  Court. 

While  the  country  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  and  French 
governments,  a  fbw  hardy  pioneers  made  their  way  here  through  many  and 
great  hardships  and  deprivations.  The  emigrants  from  Spain  and  France 
were  not  much  inclined  to  husbandry  and  the  arts  of  civilization,  but 
engaged  in  hunting  with  the  Indians,  or  trafficking  in  peltries.  Many  of 
them  had  traversed  the  country  from  the  forts  at  different  points,  and 
become  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  the  general  face  of  the  country 
and  the  principal  geographical  features.  Amongst  these  were  a  few  Eng- 
lish and  Americans  from  the  southern  Atlantic  states  and  the  western 
states,  amongst  whom  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  naming  a  few. 


Edwird  Week* 1796 

DaTid  Jones 1797 

Nicholas  Lerins 1799 

William  Brown i. 1798 

Henry  Holstein 1803 

John  HoIIey 1804 

Rhesa  Bowie 180S 

Patton 18Q9 

Don  Juan  Hebrard 1803 

John  Faulk 1806 

Andrew  Cathey 1805 

William  Whatley 1797 

BichaxdBarle 1797 


Nicholas  Welch 1798 

James  Levins 1799 

Matthew  Stone 1809 

Edward  Lorelace 1802 

Richard  Green 1802 

Rezin  Bowie 1802 

Elijah  Ford 1802 

James  White 1802 

John  Lovelace,  Sen. • 1810 

John  Galvin • 1807 

Joseph  Baibee • 1807 

Jacob  Yoonff 1810 

Zacharias  Taliaferro 1815 


The  list  of  names  could  be  greatly  extended,  but  it  is  not  deemed  im- 
portant to  do  so,  as  many  have  died,  lea?ing  no  families,  or  else  moved 
away  farther  west,  after  a  short  sojourn  here. 

The  most  of  those  here  named  were  hardy  hunters,  but  also  fond  of 
agriculture  and  the  pastoral  life ;  and  many  of  them  secured  large  bodies 
of  valaable  land  from  the  Spanish  government,  or  from  the  United  Statea, 
by  pre-emption.  On  looking  over  the  United  States  land  papers,  it  has 
been  found  that,  in  the  county  of  Rapide,  there  were  450  applications  for 
grants  and  requets,  which  came  before  the  United  States  Commissioners, 
at  Opelonsas,  and  the  most  of  which  were  confirmed  by  them.  But  the 
most  of  these,  settlers  and  claimers,  were  afraid  of  the  swamp,  and  located 
their  grants  in  the  pine  woods.  They  seemed  not  to  be  willing  to  trust 
the  waters,  which,  probably,  was  well  enough  for  them,  as  they  were  poor, 
and  there  were  no  levees  then  to  protect  them  in  the  least  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  There  had  been  an  overflow  in  1779,  which  was  about 
4  feet  higher  than  the  one  of  1828 ;  and  another  in  1796,  which  was  only 
about  six  inches  lower  than  1826,  so  that  really  they  had  good  reason  to 
avoid  the  alluvial  lands.     The  early  settlers  clustered  around  Catahoula 
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L^e  and  prairie,  and  along  on  the  principal  creeks,  in  the  pine  hills, 
where  the  soil  laid  well,  and  was  productife. 

The  fiimiiy  of  Lovelaces  settled  on  the  Sicily  island,  in  1602,  coooiog 
from  Red  River,  a  short  distance  below  Alexandria,  where  they  had  been  - 
living  sereral  years,  having  come  from  South  Carolina  to  Natchez,  in 
1776,  lived  there  about  eighteen  years,  and  settled  at  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  Fort  Adams,  below  Natchez,  where  they  remained  some  four 
or  five  years,  after  which  they  removed,  as  above  stated,  to  Red  River. 

Other  settlements  were  made  at  Harrisonburg,  and  on  HemphiU's 
Creek.  Although  this  stream  is  thus  named,  Mr.  Hemphill  never  lived  on 
it,  but  was  amongst  the  first  to  obtain  a  grant  of  land  there. 

In  the  year  1797,  Mr.  David  Jones  settled  on  Little  River,  above  the 
Catahoula  Lake,  at  the  place  now  owned  by  Mr.  Lacroix.  Mr.  Jones 
was  an  enterprising  man,  who  had  traversed  the  country,  and,  with  a 
judgment  and  forecast  truly  remarkable,  selected  that  spot  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  stock,  and  keepine  a  ferry  and  public  house. 

At  that  time  diere  was  no  road  through  the  country,  and  persons  going 
that  way  were  guided  by  Indians,  or  hunstmen,  equally  wild  and  roaming. 
Jones  went  to  work,  and  blazed  out  the  route  across  from  Alexandria  to 
his  ferry,  thence  down  to  Catahoula  Prairie,  thence  throiigh  the  Elm 
Bayou  swamp,  along  the  northern  bank  of  Little  River  to  the  Ferry  of  Don 
Juan  (or  Caddy)  Hebrard  De  Baillion. 

This  road  is  still  used  in  great  part  to  the  present  dav.  About  the  same 
time,  the  road  was  blazed  out  to  the  present  town  of  Harrisonburg.  The 
old  Natchez  trace  from  Caddy  Hebrard*s  down  through  Holloway*s 
Prairie,  and  on  to  Alexandria,  was  blazed  out  about  the  same  time.  In 
the  same  way  tiie  trace  was  marked  out  from  Harrisonburg,  about  1802-3, 
along  the  swamp,  following  its  nieanderings  to  Lovelace^s  Lake,  or  Lake 
Looah,  crossing  it,  and  thence  to  Tensas,  at  Robert  NobIe*s  Feriy,  and  on 
to  Vidalia.  The  road  across  the  Island  of  Sicily  to  Rodney  was  traced 
out  about  1610.  These  dates  are  not  given  as  being  perfectly  accurate,  as 
there  are  no  records  to  refer  to ;  and,  in  the  early  settlement  of  all  our 
Western  country,  tibe  pioneers  were  in  the  habit  of  being  guided  by  the 
Indians  in  their  migrations  from  place  to  place. 

The  early  settlers  were  accustomed  to  go  across  to  Natchez  and 
Alexandria,  taking  pack-horses,  and  bringing  home  their  yearly  supplies. 
They  would  unite  in  small  parties,  and  those  who  had  slaves  would  take 
one  or  two  along  to  attend  to  the  pack-horses. 

In  those  drfs,  when  a  stranger  wanted  to  go  through  the  country  from 
Natchez  or  vidalia,  to  Alexandria,  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  passport  from 
Coromandante  Joseph  Vidal,  who  also  sent  a  guard  along  with  him  to 
Alcalde  Don  Juan  Hebrard*s,  on  Black  River,  who  inspected  the  pass- 
port, and  furnished  another  guard  to  go  on  with  the  stranger  to  Alcalde, 
Nicholas  Levins*,  in  Catahoula  Prairie,  who  also  vised  the  passport,  and 
fiimished  another  guard  on  to  Alexandria,  where  Liszard,  the  command- 
aote,  also  inspected  the  passport,  and  either  signed  it  or  furnished  another  one, 
if  the  traveller  wished  to  go  further,  or  return  thence  again  to  Natchez. 
Their  expenses  then  were  very  small,  and  their  wants  but  few.  A  few 
pe^s  of  salt,  a  few  pounds  of  coffee  and  sugar,  and  some  few  cooking 
vtensils,  were  the  most  indispensable.  In  dress,  the  good  wives  and 
daughters  fsbricated  out  of  cotton  and  wool,  with  the  wheel  and  loom,  all 
that  was  needed  in  the  femily.  Calico  and  checks,  and  the  Northern 
domestics,  were  quite  rare,  and  only  worn  on  extraordinary  occasions;  and 
one  fine  dress  lasted  many,  many  years. 
The  men  spent  much  of  their  time  in  the  woods  hunting,  and  wild 
supplied  the  daily  food  the  year  round.     The  meat  of  bears,  deer, 
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turkeys,  and  all  other  game,  was  then  to  be  had  in  the  greatest  abundaoee ; 
the  fishes  in  the  streams  were  superabundant,  and  of  the  most  delicious 
quality.  Bears'  oil  supplied  the  place  of  lard  and  butter,  and,  besides,  was . 
used  to  lubricate,  anoint,  and  fix  up  any  and  everything ;  while  the  skins 
were  appropriated  to  many  domestic  uses.  The  men  adapted  their  dress 
to  their  pursuits  and  manner  of  life,  wearine  what  is  called  the  hunting 
shirt,  leggings  and  moccasins,  with  a  coarse  hat,  or  rather  a  cap,  made  of 
the  skin  of  some  animal.  Many  of  them  engaged  in  rafting  timber  and 
boards  to  Natchez,  or  along  the  Mississippi  River,  or  on  to  New-Orieaos. 
If  a  trip  was  undertaken  to  the  city,  several  of  them  would  club  together 
what  stock  of  peltries  and  other  saleable  articles  they  possessed,  purchase, 
or  rather  build  a  flat  boat,  and  so  float  down  to  New  Orleans,  dispose  of 
their  '*  plunder,"  purchase  their  supplies,  and  work  their  way  back,  or 
else  sell  boat  and  all  for  cash,  and  walk  back  home.  Here  is  a  genuine 
**  bill  ofexpense$''  of  a  trip  of  this  sort,  in  1609 : — 

EXPENSES  TO  NEW-ORLEANS  AND  BACK. 


1809 

July  20,  To  1  gallon  whiakey 3 

26,        1  gdlon      do 1 

30.        Imelon 0  Ifi^ 

Aug.   2,        melons 0  50 

4  bread,  coffee,  and  sugar  0  56^ 
"  a  hand  from  Eed  Eirer  5 

"         bread 0    6| 

5  unloading  the  flat. ....  8 
"         wharfage 6 

6  bread 0    6^ 

*'  cash  paid  Stephen ....  4 

**         lib.  coffee 0  50 

7  S]ba.BUffar 0  25 

"  cash  paid  Stephen ....  8 

8  cash  paid  Stephen....  150 

9  tobacco 0  31| 

^         cash  paid  Eogers 0  50 

10  cash  paid  Stephen  ....  10 

U         cash  paid  Rogers 0  85 

"  cartage 0  50 

'*  penknife 8  50 

"  pair  shoes 8 

*'  washing  clothes 0  25 

"  coffee  and  bread 0  68i 

12  washing  clothes 0  Is} 

13  cartage 0  12i 

**  rum  1 012} 

15         su^r  and  coffee 0  50 

"  dried  beef 0  37^ 

"  bi^cuit 0  43} 

"  brandy 0    6i 

"  cash  paid  for  Stephen  0  85 

$44  56i 


1809 


Aug.  17 


18 
85 


26 
27 


[Carried  forward] 44  56^ 

cash  paid  for  croaaing 

lake» 4 

dinner  and  melon....  0  69& 

snpper 0  37| 

cash  paid  John  Crow  3 

ferriage  to  Natchez..  0  25 

8  85 

•58  81 1 

oroeaing  the  Mississippi    0  37 1 
crossing  the  Tensas...     0  85 

0  68^ 

$53  43i 
the  price  of  the  flat...  90 

$143  43| 


The  proportion  of  each  in  the  price 
of  the  flat,  and  the  expenses  to 
Orleans  and  back  again,  is 
thus:— 


John  Lovelace,  senr...  35  86 
Edward  Lovelace....  35  86 

Samuel  Lightner 35  66 

WilHam  H.  Lovelace  35  86 


$143  44 


There  were  settlements  made  on  Blacli  River  as  early  as  1802,  by  John 

Henry,  Fatten,  James  While, Prater,  Wyche,  John 

Faulk,  and  a  few  others.  A  few  of  the  settlers  had  slaves,  bat  generally 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen.  Mr.  Rezin  Bowie,  wbo  settled  on  the 
Bushby,  had  about  20,  which  was  more  than  any  other  one  man.  The 
Lovelaces  settled  on  S.  I.,  with  seven  adult  negroes.     Soon  after  these, 
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others  came  in,  who  brought  still  more  slaves  with  them.    Among  these, 
were  Moses  King,  and  Z.  Kirkland. 

The  first  store  in  the  parish  was  owned  by  Oliver  J.  Morgan  and  John 
Henry,  in  1807,  and  was  situated  in  Catahoula  Prairie.  They  brought  up 
their  merchandise  in  keel  boats.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  to  let  us 
see  how  the  prices  of  many  articles  have  been  reduced  in  our  day,  the  fol- 
lowing "  accounts,"  from  the  books  of  this  store,  are  here  copied,  together 
with  others  from  the  books  of  Lovelace,  in  1808-9 : 


James  White/ Dr.  to  Sundries. 

58)  lbs.  coffee,  a  5e 33  061 

103  ]bs.  sugar,  a  30c 80  37| 

Idesdjohn*  gin 10  00 

4]bs.  powder 4  00 

Tyaitfs  linen,  a  $2 14  00 

31  lbs.  shot,  a  3s 7  87) 

13  lbs.  lesd,  a  3s 3  85 

llysrdslinen 150 

6Um.  chocolate,  a  5e 3  75 

3  bags  cotton  seed,  a  $1 3  00 

4  yards  bagging,  a  48 3  00 

6  yards  Osnaburgh  linen,  a  3s....    3  35 

3|  yards  bine  gnioea,  a  5s 3  11 

3  pocket-handMrchiefs,  0  4s 1  50 

6  CUM,  a  38 150 

3    do.    a  Is 0  37) 

1  coffee  pot,  a  10s 135 

1  basbel  salt 9  50 

1  oimce  of  thread 0  37) 

3  blankets,  a  #5 10  00 

15)  black  veWet,  Andrew  Cathy's 

scconnt 38  75 

7  Tds.  veWet  cord 10  50 

1)  yd.  waiBtooftting 1  35 

l)yd.  cotton 1  13) 

lyd.cambric 1  50 

Ipr.sbnes 3  00 


Catjihoula,  March  26th,  1807. 


3fi8b  hooks,  a  Is 0  25 

3doz.need)e8 0  25 

Ipaperpins • '    0  35 

1  caret  of  tobacco,  [4  lbs.] 1  00 

3tnmblers 0  75 

Sboldeswine 8  50 

3  vds.  calico 3  00 

2  lbs.  shingling  nails 100 

llb.flooriDg        do      0  37) 

10  yds.  checks 10  00 

1  pr.  3)  pt  blankets 13  00 

5  lbs.  sugar,  $1  35;  5  lbs.  coffee, 

•3  13) 4  37) 

If  yds.  yellow  flannel 3  18} 

5  yds.  calico 6  35 

1  log  chain 15  37) 

3taniblers 1  13) 

1  lb.  pepper,  $1 ;)  lb.  tea,  $3 3  00 

On  ttae  books  of  Q.  W.  Lovelace,  he 
charges  himself  with  4  brls.  of  salt, 
$13;  freights  on  same,  $3  50 — 

$10 38  00 

r Freight  from  New-Orleans, 
i«i7/  °"  *  ^^  rogar,  3  bags 
*®*'1       coffee,  1  10  gal.  keg,  and 

I,      4  bis.  salt,— toul 17  50 

4  pr.  negro  shoes,  [Natchez,] 8  50 


Having  thns  briefly  noticed  the  early  settlements,  the  next  subject  will 
be  the 

Natural  Divisions  of  the  Parish. — The  entire  area  of  the  parish, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  F.  6.  Smith,  the  United  States  Marshal  for 
this  district,  is  1664  square  miles,  while  according  to  others  it  is  nearly 
2,000.  It  is  naturally  divided  into  alluvial  bottom  land  and  pine  hill  land, 
the  latter  embracing  two-thirds  of  the  territory,  while  the  remaining  third 
is  alluvial ;  of  this  latter,  one-fifth  is  fit  for  cultivation,  and  is  highly  pro- 
ductive, while  the  remainder  is  not  tillable,  and  probably  will  not  be  for 
many  years  to  come,  if  ever.  The  forest  growths,  flowers,  and  so  forth  of 
the  two  divisions  are  quite  different  in  many  respects,  as  will  be  more 
definitely  stated  in  another  place. 

The  base  of  the  range  of  hills  runs  southwest  from  the  town  of  Harrison- 
burg on  the  Onachitta  River,  and  continues  in  this  line,  bordering  the 
northwest  side  of  Catahoula  Lake  to  Red  River  below  A.lexandria.  The 
overflow  of  the  swamp  next  to  the  hills  is  on  an  average  of  ten  feet  deep. 
The  land  in  cultivation  in  the  swamp  is  only  along  the  banks  of  rivers, 
ba  yous,  and  lakes,  as  is  well  known  throughout  the  state. 

About  three  miles  above  the  town  of  Harrisonburg  the  hills  seem  to  have 
croued  the  river  in  a  spur  or  point,  and  about  10,000  acres  are  cutofl  on 
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the  east  eide  of  the  Oaachitta  River.  At  the  foot  of  these  hills,  oo  the  sonth 
and  east  sides,  a  plateau  or  table  land,  some  four  or  fi?e  feet  above  the  late 
high  water  marks,  extend  several  miles  to  the  bayou  Looah  and  lake  of 
the  same  name ;  while  on  the  north  side,  the  Deer  Creek,  emptying  into 
the  Ouachitta  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  cuts  off  all  connection  with  other 
high  lands,  thus  forming  what  is  called  Sicily  Island.  On  the  table  lands 
the  magnolia,  poplar,  lynn,  holly,  and  wild  peach  grow.  The  gap  where 
the  Ouachitta  cats  through  is  probably  a  mile  wide,  and  the  river  being 
230  vards  wide,  the  rest  of  the  space  is  alluvial,  intersected  with  bayous 
and  lakes  next  to  the  hills  on  the  west.  In  low  water,  the  river  here  does 
not  permit  the  passage  of  steamboats,  and  its  bottom  is  broken  white  sand- 
stone. On  a  high  point  of  alluvion  in  the  gap  is  a  large  square  mound  about 
40  feet  high.  The  table  lands  of  this  island  are  of  a  dark  loam,  and  very 
fertile  indeed.  Fields  which  were  in  cultivation  in  1603,  and  which  have 
not  been  renovated  by  any  process  of  manuring,  produce  still  gpod  crops  of 
corn  and  cotton,  and  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
cane.  On  digging  wells  here  the  following  is  ihe  soil  and  substrata :  dark 
soil  12  to  18  inches ;  yellow  clay  6  feet ;  red  clay  8  to  10  feet ;  dark  clay, 
sometimes  called  pipe  clay,  8  to  10  feet;  coarse  dark  sand  3  to  4  feet ;  fair 
colored  or  white  sand,  with  white  or  yellow  gravel  or  pebbles  intermixed, 
2  to  3  feet,  out  of  which  gushes  delicious,  pure  water. 

Indian  Remains. — To  speaJc  truly  in  this  matter,  agreeabljr  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  writer,  there  are  no  remains  of  the  races  of  Indians  known  to 
us.  Although  Dr.  Monette  and  A.  J.  Pickett,  in  their  admirable  works, 
contend  that  many  of  the  mounds  now  seen  amongst  us  were  built  in  modem 
times,  still  it  seems  that  they  assume  more  than  can  be  proved.  On  nearly 
all  of  the  mounds  aboat  here,  there  were  very  large  trees  growing  when 
first  discovered,  and  those  which  are  yet  in  the  woods  all  have  large  trees 
on  them.  As  regards  the  Natchez  Indians  throwing  up  the  large  mounds 
at  the  confluence  of  Little  and  Black  rivers,  it  may  well  be  objected  to. 
That  they  stopped  there,  occupied  tlie  position  and  fortified  it,  is  also  mat- 
ter of  doubt.  There  are  many  persons  here  in  the  parish  who  contend 
that  the  Natchez  Indians  occupied  a  position  on  Sicily  Island.  There 
seems  to  be  conflicting  testimony  in  regard  to  this  amongst  historians.  Mr. 
Gayarre  says,  the  French  officer  had  no  artillery,  but  made  an  artificial 
cannon  out  of  a  log,  and  mounted  it  on  wheels,  so  as  to  deter  the  Indians. 
Mr.  Pickett,  in  his  History  of  Alabama,  says,  that  artillery  was  used  on 
the  occasion,  and  very  efiectaally  too.  It  is  well  known  that  there  never 
have  been  any  remains  or  relics  of  any  militaryengagement  discovered  here 
at  these  mounds  at  Trinity  by  any  of  the  old  settlers,  whilst  hundreds  of 
relics  of  many  different  kinds  have  been  found  on  Sicily  Island,  on  lands 
formerly  owned  by  Moses  King,  but  now  belonging  to  Dr.  H.  J.  Peck  and 
Dr.  Nuttall.  When  the  Lovelaces  settled  there  in  1802,  there  was  a 
regular  entrenchment  and  breastwork  found  on  the  place  above  named,  on 
the  border  of  King*s  Lake,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs.  The  breastwork  was 
about  four  fef  t  high  at  that  time,  but  from  various  causes  it  has  been  entirely 
obliterated.  The  writer  was  on  the  spot  in  November,  1851,  and  picked 
up  the  main-spring  of  a  gun  lock,  some  musket  flints,  about  a  dozen  ounce 
musket  balls,  all  more  or  less  flattened  and  battered :  a  short  piece  of  iron 
rod,  a  copper  arrow  point,  having  a  socket  so  as  to  fit  on  the  end  of  a  large 
arrow,  together  with  several  of  the  common  flint  arrow  points.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  have  been  some  musket  barrels  plowed  up  out  of  the  ground  there, 
also  several  pistol  barrels ;  and  Mrs.  P.  found  the  barrel  of  a  pistol  sticking  in 
the  bank  on  the  border  of  this  lake,  one  day  while  fishing.  I  picked  up 
also  a  part  of  a  bomb-shell,  while  Dr.  Peck,  several  years  ago,  found  some 
cannon  balls,  about  eight  pounders,  one  of  which  his  brother,  in  Port  Gib- 
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ton,  hafl  haogiog  on  his  yard  gate.  Pies  of  lead  two  feet  long  ha^e  beeo 
foand  there  in  digging  a  ditch,  and  several  stoat  pieces  of  bar  iron,  which  Ed- 
ward Lovelace  made  use  of  in  the  building  of  his  first  gin.  The  musket 
balls  and  bits  of  lead  were  so  oamerous  and  plentiful  there  in  early  times, 
that  the  settlers  resorted  there  to  procure  lead  instead  of  buying  it,  as  it 
then  cost  two  bits  a  pound.  The  balls  are  all  coated  with  a  thick  oxide  or 
eniat,  and  when  melted,  this  is  left  hollow  like  the  shell  of  an  egg.  A 
spherical  bell  was  found,  having  a  loop  for  a  handle,  and  a  rattle  inside,  the 
wall  being  split  at  several  places,  similar  to  a  child*s  rattle;  it  was  a  good 
bell,  and  rung  very  clear.  Some  gentleman  passing  there,  who  had  a  taste 
for  such  cariosities,  took  it  with  him.  A  part  of  a  steel  corn  mill  was  also 
found,  and  part  of  a  chain  with  the  hook  on  it.  The  Indians  there  in 
1602-3,  said  there  were  two  cannons  sunk  in  the  same  lake;  the  then 
present  generation  of  Indians  said  they  were  told  by  their  fathers  that  the 
whites  and  Indians  had  a  battle  there  more  than  a  hundred  years  before. 

Bat  one  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  or  proofs  concerning  this 
battle  is  this :  Mr.  Andrew  Carthay,  who  settled  there  cotemporaneously 
with  the  Lovelaces,  cut  down  a  cypress  tree  immediately  by  the  battle 
ground,  to  make  him  a  **  dug-out,^  and  while  engaged  in  this  work  he  found 
a  musket  ball,  such  as  those  found  there  on  the  ground,  embedded  deeply 
in  the  cypress  tree.  Now,  if  it  could  be  ascertained  what  was  the  size 
and  approximate  age  of  that  tree,  and  at  what  depth  in  it  that  ball  was 
found,  the  question  might  be  settled  as  to  when  and  by  whom  that  battle 
was  fought.  Mr.  Cathay  is  dead,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  his 
widow  is  still  living  in  Franklin  Parish,  who  may  probably  be  able  to  throw 
some  light  on  this  matter. 

While  dwelling  on  this  subject,  I  would  here  beg  leave  to  introduce  the 
followiog  letter  of  a  very  well  informed  gentleman,  who  has  devoted  much 
time  to  the  examination  of  this  subject.  He  thinks  these  rslics  msrk  the 
spot  of  one  of  De  Soto's  encampments,  and  probably  his  last  one.  But  we 
will  let  Mr.  Guice  speak  forliimself. 

DB   SOTO   IN   LOUISIANA. 

**TsxAt  Parish,  La.,  OcUib^r  16, 1851. 
*•  Da.  A.  R.  KiLpATRicK : 

*'  Mt  Dbar  Sir,— -As  respects  the  book  of  De  Bote's  Travels,  to  which  you 
refer  in  your  letter,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  my  recollectioDs  sboald  be  rerr 
•ccorate  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-seven  years  ;  but,  sach  as  they  are,  I  sm  wil- 
ling to  give  them  to  yon  in  as  concise  and  accnrate  a  manner  as  it  is  in  my  power. 
The  title  of  the  book  and  the  name  of  the  anthor  have  entirely  escaped  my 
memory,  bat  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  aathor  was  a  priest,  belonging  to  the 
expedition,  who  acted  as  father  confessor  to  that  renowned  adventurer.  If  that 
work  was  before  Dr.  Monette,  when  he  wrote  his  history  of  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  the  West  and  South-west,  his  uoderstanding  of  its  contents  were 
very  different  from  my  own  respecting  the  route  that  De  Soto  traveled  through 
the  western  country,  from  the  bay  of  Espiritn  Santo  in  Florida.  After  landing, 
and  having  the  great  battle  with  the  nativas,  in  which  he  suffered  so  much,  ac- 
cording to  my  recollection,  he  marched  a  north-west  course ;  and,  consequently, 
mast  ba?e  entered  the  state  of  Mississippi  in  the  present  county  of  Green. 
Still  following  on  that  conrse,  he  passed  through  Lawrence  and  Copiah,  Hinds, 
and  Yazoo,  to  the  Yazoo  River,  where  he  encamped  for  the  winter.  The  book 
•ays  that  the  natives  in  this  part  of  the  country  were  very  warlike,  and  hostile  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  that  here  they  built  a  large  fortification  to  protect  them*from 
the  natives,  (which  the  author  calls  the  Yazos.)  He  gives  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  river,  which  description  answers  well  to  that  of  the  Yazoo.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  tribe  of  Indians  on  its  banks,  of  a  name  so  nearly  resembling  the 
name  of  that  river,  fixed  it  in  my  mind  that  the  river  coald  be  no  other  than  the 
Yazoo.    Another  circumstance  related  in  the  book,  proves  this  fact  beyond  coo- 
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troversy.  The  author  say*  they  desired  to  contioae  their  oonne  to  the  nortb- 
west,  but  in  the  spring  before  they  commenced  their  march,  the  banks  of  the 
river  were  inandated,  and  entirely  stopped  their  progress  in  that  direction,  and 
compelled  them  to  shape  their  coprse  to  the  north-east.  At  this  place  I  would 
remark  that  there  is  an  old  fortificatiun  on  the  Yazoo,  bailt  in  a  square  forxn,  and 
inclosing  near  forty  acres  of  land — an  embankment  thrown  up  sereral  feet  in 
height,  and  the  appearance  of  a  ditch  on  the  ontside.  The  forti6cation  has  two 
gates  on  opposite  sides.  It  may  be  said  that  De  Soto  and  his  adventurers  would 
not  have  inclosed  so  large  a  space  for  the  accommodation  of  his  army ;  bat  when 
we  consider  that  his  force  at  this  time  consisted  of  near  1,400  men,  and  at  wood 
was  very  essential  for  their  comfort  daring  the  winter,  that  they  mav  have  in- 
closed so  mach  that  they  conld  have  that  necessary  article  within  their  wall,  so 
as  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  ever-watchfal  savages  in  procarin^  it.  This 
fortification  is  so  unlike  all  the  ancient  remains  of  the  aborigines  of  this  coontry, 
that  we  are  forced  intuitively  to  ascribe  it  to  a  people  of  a  higher  grade  of  civili- 
zation than  ever,  before  the  time  of  De  Soto,  inhaoited  these  regions.  Whether 
there  have  been  any  relics  of  civilization  discovered  at  this  fortification,  I  have  not 
been  informed.  The  writer  of  the  book  relates,  that  on  their  departure  from 
their  winter  quarters,  that  they  soon  encountered  steep  and  precipitous  hills,  cov- 
ered with  thick  forest  and  undergrowth,  which  very  much  retarded  their  pro- 
gress ;  and  as  their  horses  that  remained  were  quite  weak,  they  were  compelled 
to  leave  two  pieces  of  artillery  that  they  had  brought  thus  far.  He  says  they 
buried  them  m  a  deep  ravine  between  two  precipitous  bills.  After  severe  tott, 
they  attained  a  more  level  and  beautifol  country,  of  which  the  writer  gives  a 
very  glowing  description.  Daring  this  summer's  march,  they  had  several  severe 
conflicts  with  the  natives,  which  distressed  them  very  mach,  and  somewhat  im- 
peded their  march.  They  at  length  arrived  at  a  ver^  beautiful  river,  of  which 
the  author  gives  a  very  beautiful  and  glowing  descnption.  The  description  of 
this  river,  and  the  course  tbe^  had  marched,  would  fix  it  to  be  no  other  than  the 
Tennessee.  After  passing^  is  river  they  turned  their  course  westward,  and  late 
in  the  fall  arrived  on  the  banks  of  another  beautiful  river,  where  they  bailt  a 
fort,  and  remained  for  the  winter.  Here  I  would  remark,  that  this  river  mast 
have^  been  the  Tennessee,  from  the  coarse  they  traveled,  and  the  description  of 
the  river.  Here  they  found  the  natives  more  friendly.  The  next  season  they 
continued  their  course  south-west,  nearly  with  the  course  of  this  river,  and  soon 
diicovered  the  great  Mississippi,  at  or  near  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs.  After  descending 
this  stream  a  small  distance,  they  crossed  it,  and  again  bent  their  course  to  the 
north-west,  and  must  have  wintered  somewhere  in  the  lower  part  of  Miasonri, 
or  the  upper  part  of  Arkansas.  Daring  this  summer's  march,  they  had  ranch 
trouble  with  Indians  and  much  sickness,  which  thinned  their  numbers  very 
much.  Durio^  this  winter  their  sufferings  were  very  great,  as  the^  were  often 
short  of  provisions.  Their  sufferings  and  privations  continued  to  thin  their  num- 
bers ;  at  length,  in  the  spring,  they  commeuced  their  march  in  a  south-east  direc- 
tion, crossed  White  and  Arkansas  rivers,  and  continuing  the  same  course,  arrived 
on  Sicily  Island  in  the  parish  of  Oucattahola,  and  there  encamped  for  the  vrin- 
ter.  Their  numbers,  by  sickness  and  war,  were  now  reduced  to  about  400  men. 
De  Soto  himself  was  in  a  very  precarious  state  of  health  on  their  arrival  at  this 
encampment,  and  expired  a  short  time  after,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Mos- 
coso.  I  will  here  give  my  reasons  for  placing  this  encsmpment  on  Sicily 
Island.  The  writer  observes,  that  they  designed  continuing  their  march  by  land 
in  the  spring ;  but,  before  they  were  ready  to  depart,  they  found  that  they  were 
surrounaed  by  water  on  every  side,  which  determined  them  to  build  brigantines, 
to  effect  their  passage  from  their  encampment.  This  circnmstance  is  a  very 
strong  argument  in  itself,  ihat  this  island  was  their  location,  hot  I  have  very 
strong  circumstantial  evidence  to  strengthen  this  position.  An  old  friend  of  mine, 
formerly  of  Franklin  county,  Mississippi,  now  deceased,  named  Moses  King,  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Sicily  Island ;  he  informed  me  that,  on  the  plantation 
which  he  settled  in  that  island,  he  found  numbers  of  musket  balls,  old  hatcheu  in 
an  advanced  state  of  decay,  and  old  musket  barrels  in  the  same  sitnation.  Mr. 
King  was  a  man  on  whose  statements  the  utmost  reliance  could  be  placed,  and 
it  is  therefore  evident  that  there  had  at  some  remote  time  been  an  encampment 
of  civilized  men  at  this  place ;  and  that  it  could  not  have  been  any  other  than  De 
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Solo,  18  very  ooncliuive,  from  the  circanutance  of  the  place  of  encampment  be> 
tng  entirely  snrroaoded  with  water,  as  narrated  in  the  joarDal  of  toe  writer 
«l»Te  named.  Respecting  the  burial  of  De  Soto,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  took 
place  by  his  direction,  in  the  Father  of  Waters,  and  the  place  I  believe  to  be  the 
month  of  Red  River,  as  that  was  the  6rst  place  the  brigantines  bnilt  on  Sicily 
Island  reached.  There,  I  believe,  his  remains  were  deposited,  which  cir- 
camstance  has  led  to  the  mistake  that  he  died  at  that  place,  and  that  the  bri- 
gantines  were  there  built  that  conveyed  the  remnant  of  these  adventarers  to  a 
Spanish  settlement. 

As  I  have  never  resided  in  the  parish  of  Catahoala,  I  cannot  be  cognizant  of  mnch 
that  can  be  interestinff  to  the  work  ^ou  are  now  engaged  in.  At  the  time  the  Ame- 
rican government  tooK  place  in  Luutsiana,  there  were  few  or  no  American  inhabi* 
tants  in  that  parish ;  the  settlers  at  that  time  were  exclusively  French.  They  were 
scattered  in  several  settlements,  the  largest  of  which  was  on  Catahoala  prairie 
and  lakes.  Those  inhabitants  that  then  resided  there,  I  think,  have  very  much 
diminished  in  numbers.  As  late  as  1802,  there  was  but  one  road  through  the 
swamp  from  Concordia  to  Catahoula  ;  about  that  time  a  road  was  laid  off 
nmning  from  the  Mississippi  at  Rodney,  to  Sicily  Island.  About  the  year  1800» 
the  road  to  Alexandria  was  laid  off,  leaving  the  Mississippi  near  W.  P.  Smiths* 
plantation,  and  crossing  Black  River  about  three  miles  below  the  present  town 
of  Trinity,  and  passing  through  the  parish  by  the  way  of  HoUoways.  I  know 
not  much  of  the  present  resources,  health  and  general  statistics  of  Catahoula ; 
there  are  others  you  can  ascertain  this  from,  better  qualified  than  myself  to  give 
yon  the  requisite  information.  If  this  statement  will  be  any  advantage  to  your 
notes,  it  is  at  your  service. 

Your  friend, 

Jesse  Guice.*' 

The  gentleman  mentioned,  Moses  King,  lived  on  Sicily  Island  only  a  few 
years,  when  he  returned  to  Franklin  county,  Miss.,  where  probably  his 
descendants  are  yet  residing,  who  may  be  able  to  give  some  further 
inforroation.  The  book  which  Mr.  G.  quotes,  he  says,  l^longed  in  1824  to 
Dr.  Penquite,  who  removed  to  Madison  county «  Miss.,  where  he  died  many 
years  ago,  leaving  a  widow  and  some  children,  who  may  yet  have  the  book 
in  possession.  It  was  a  very  old  book  then,  printed  about  the  time  of  the 
ReTolntion,  or  before. 

That  there  was  a  battle  fought  here  there  is  no  doubt,  but  at  what  time 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  positively.  The  tradition  of  the  cannons  being 
sunk  in  the  lake  would  militate  against  the  belief  of  its  being  an  encamp- 
ment of  De  Soto*s,  because  he  had  only  one  piece,  which  it  is  generally 
believed  he  left  in  the  prciseut  limits  of  Florida;  or  if  he  carried  them  further, 
the  author  quoted  by  Mr.  Guice  says,  he  left  them  probably  in  the  present 
limits  of  Tennessee.  Indian  traditions  are  generally  good  authority  on 
matters  of  locality,  as  has  lately  been  evinced  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
some  artillery  sunk  in  the  Tombigbee  River  by  the  French  in  one  of  their 
unfortunate  campaigns  early  in  1700.  The  Indians  had  frequently  pointed 
out  the  place  where  the  cannons  were  sunk,  but  most  of  people  disbelieved 
them. 

Bot  to  continue  on  the  subject  of  mounds  and  Indian  remains.  There 
are  very  many  interesting  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  parish. 
Several  large  ones  on  Sicily  Island,  the  most  noted  of  which  are  on  Lake 
Looah,  on  lands  of  John  Lovelace,  which  inclose  an  irregular  square. 
Many  specimens  of  pottery,  and  human  bones  of  a  large  sise,  have  been 
fireqnently  dug  up  here,  and  are  yet  to  be  found  with  little  labor.  All  who 
have  seen  these  skeletons,  say  they  are  larger  than  bones  of  the  Saxon  race ; 
the  big  bones  are  from  two  to  four  inches  longer  than  those  of  our  tallest 
citiEens,  while  the  inferior  maxillary,  or  lower  jaw,  can  easily  embrace  a 
larite  man's  fiice  like  a  visor. 

There  are  two  mounds  on  Bayou  Looah,  near  the  ferry.    There  are 
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Mveral  considerable  mounds  in  the  corporate  limits  of  Hairieonbnrff,  and 
others  below  on  the  lands  of  Ed.  Doty,  extending  down  to  the  Sayon 
Bushby,  all  of  which  are  united  by  an  embankment  extending  from  mound 
to  mound,  running  from  the  base  of  the  pine  hills  in  the  ▼illage  down  to  the 
Bushby.  This  embankment  or  lefee  is  broken  in  some  places,  apparently 
by  water.  The  mounds  in  Harrisonburg  are  arranged  in  an  elliptical  form. 
One  of  them  near  Mr.  Doty*8  residence  is  quite  large,  and  instead  of  being 
circular,  is  oblong,  and  near  the  summit  there  is  a  step  or  spnm,  above 
which  rises  the  summit,  forming  a  perfect  cone. 

All  along  the  alluvion,  from  Harrisonburg  to  Catahoula  Prairie,  grent 
quantities  of  broken  potteiy  and  arrow  points  can  be  found,  and  in  fiust, 
throughout  the  whole  alluvion  down  Black  River,  which  indicates  a  veiy 
dense  population  at  some  remote  period.  Mounds  are  found  around 
Catahoula  Lake,  and  on  French  Fork  of  Little  River,  all  along  down  on 
the  south  side  ojf  Little  River  to  its  mouth,  where  those  remarkable  ones 
are  seen  which  strike  every  beholder  with  astonishment.  There  are  three 
large  ones  standing  near  together,  in  the  point  between  Little  and  Black 
rivers,  and  the  principal  one  was  said  by  Dunbar  and  Hunter,  In  1804,  to 
be  80  feethigh,  but  now  it  is  not  much  over  50  feet  One  of  the  large  ones  has 
been  used  by  the  citizens  as  a  burial  ground  for  twelve  years ;  but  since  the 
property  has  changed  hands,  this  practice  has  been  discontinued.  A  Urge 
embankment,  semicircular  in  shape,  embraces  these  mounds,  containing 
probably  an  area  of  sixty  acres.  There  are  twelve  mounds  in  the  field ; 
that  is,  nine  others  besides  these  three  large  ones.  About  two  miles 
below  these  mounds,  on  the  bank  of  Black  River,  there  is  another  embank- 
ment, similar  to  the  one  above  mentioned,  embracing  probably  an  area  of 
eight  hundred  acres.  The  diameter  of  the  semicircle  is  nearly  a  mile  and 
a  half  on  the  river  bank.  These  embankments  are  cut  through  in  various 
places  and  in  several  points  by  a  large  bayou,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
having  been  crevasses,  or  forced  through  by  high  water  when  the  embank- 
ments were  freshly  thrown  up.  Pottery  and  flint  are  found  abundantly  on 
the  whole  line  whenever  turned  up  by  the  plough,  and  large  oak  trees  are 
now  growing  on  them.  Some  of  the  growth  immediately  below  the  resi- 
dence of  Major  Liddell,  on  Black  River,  is  small,  indicating  the  location  of 
a  clearing  or  settlement  of  no  very  ancient  date. 

The  following  tradition  is  here  given,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  aid  in 
the  investigation  of  Indian  histoiy.  Dr.  John  McBride  Thompson  came 
to  this  parish  in  1819,  and  was  fond  of  investigating  these  subjects :  so  in 
1831,  while  on  a  visit  to  Georgia,  he  had  opportunities  of  conversing  with 
Creek  Indians  and  half  breeds,  and  in  speaking  about  these  very  mounds 
at  the  mouth  of  Little  River,  he  received  the  following  statement  from  a 
very  intelligent  half  breed  Creek  Indian :  **  The  large  mound  at  the  mouth 
of  Little  River  was  called  the  Great  Fire,  and  was  the  central  place 
of  worship,  as  it  was  at  the  remarkable  point  where  two  rivers  crossed*  or 
where  one  river  ran  across  another.  The  Creek  Indians  formerly  occu- 
pied this  country  in  great  numbers,  but  having  become  involved  in  a  war, 
or  rather  being  invaded  by  a  very  powerful  tribe  from  the  sea  coast,  they 
were  overpowered  and  forced  to  leave  their  homes  and  favorite  place  i^ 
worship,  and  retreat  towards  the  east.  Many  of  them  betook  themselves 
to  boats,  and  retreated  down  the  river  into  the  Mississippi,  through  into 
Lake  Ponchartrain,  and  scattered  abroad  over  the  country  now  known  as 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  where  they  were  found  by  the  first  white 
people.**  Those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  Creeks,  or  rather 
Muscogees,  may  be  able  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  tradition. 
But  the  remarkable  natural  phenomenon  here  mentioned,  of  two  riven 
crossing,  is  enough  to  entitle  the  tradition  to  attention,  as  it  is  a  fiict,  that 
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fyr  maoy  nioot{is  id  the  year  the  waters  of  the  Teneae  River  mn  aoroM 
Black  River  into  Little  River,  and  this  last  oamed  river  rans  up  stream. 
But  is  the  reader  satisfied  from  this  that  this  tribe  of  ladiaos  built  these 
mounds  ? 

lo  the  early  settlement  of  the  coantry,  there  were  many  Indians  of  the 
Coahattees,  Pascagoolas,  and  Choctaws,  which  latter  were  the  most 
Domerous,  whose  hnguage  was  the  most  in  use,  and  who  gave  names  to 
the  streams.  There  were  a  few  villages  on  Hemphiirs  Creek,  the  Bnshby 
and  Funna  Looah.  While  speaking  of  these  things,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
mention  what  has  been  ascertained  of  the  Indian  names. 

Ok-katUi''hoola ;  BeauHftU  ukUe  water.  The  whites  have  abbreviated  this 
word  to  its  present  manner  of  spelling. 

Oita-MUa. — This  is  the  French  spelling  of  an  Indian  word,  and  the 
Oua  is  thns  pot,  because  the  French  languagte  has  no  letter  W.  In  old 
books  and  maps  the  word  Wisconsin  is  spelt  Ottts-coiwan,  and  as  this  style 
has  been  changed,  why  not  change  the  Oua'Chitla  ? 

The  meaning  of  this  word  is  somewhat  uncertain,  as  different  persons 
translate  it  differently.  One  says  it  signifies  Big  Cat  River ;  another,  Big 
Cow  River;  another  says,  Aeh  or  Atm-Chitia.  Big  River^  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  which  here  unite.  The  word  Ouahf  or 
Ouaeh,  by  some  is  translated  cow  or  buffalo^  while  all  unite  upon  the 
meaning  of  Chittas,  or  Chitto^  as  meaning  large  or  big.  Inquiries  were 
propounded  to  the  Indians  by  some  of  the  early  settlers,  but  they  could 
not  fully  satisfy  them  on  the  subject.  The  above  is  all  that  could  be 
gathered  on  this  name. 

*  ^Buehhy,  cut  off ;  Bogne  Btuhby^  etU-off  Bayom.  Bush^po  means  knife. 
The  Bushby  is  a  cut-off  from  the  Washitta  to  Little  River. 

Funna  Looaht  or  Looaeh,  means  burnt  squirrel.  I  know  this  is 
mostly  spelt  Funny  Louis ;  but  as  it  is  calculated  to  mislead,  I  propose  the 
other  spelling,  as  it  is' more  consistent  with  the  guttural  intonation  of  their 
language. 

^  Lake  Looaeht  mostly  spelt  Louis,  means  Squirrel  Lake,  so  also  Bayoo 
Looach,  ovriog  to  the  great  numbers  of  those  animals.  This  stream  and 
lake  are  on  Sicily  Island. 

I>ug€Unuma^  or  Dugdimona,  meaning  not  ascertained. 

Castor  is  a  French  word,  meaning  beaver.  * 

Beau  Coup,  also  French,  a  name  given  to  a  part  of  the  Dugdemona 
swamp,  and  means  a  great  deal,  mtieh,  or  a  large  quantity ;  the  swamp  ia 
very  extensive.  The  different  creeks  in  the  pine  hills  took  names  from 
those  who  settled  on  them,  or  from  some  caprice.  Some  of  them  change 
names  with  the  settlers. 

While  speaking  of  the  natural  divisions  of  the  parish,  some  mention  was 
made  of  the  amount  of  pine  hill  land.  This  Is  like  all  other  pine  woods 
coantry,  and,  therefore,  needs  no  particular  description.  The  first  place 
where  the  [nne  hills  come  to  the  Washitta  River  is  at  Harrisonburg.  The 
various  creeks  which  run  through  the  hills,  find  their  outlets  into  the 
Washitta ,  the  Catahoula  Lake,  and  Little  River  above  it.  The  writer 
has  seen  many  such  sections  of  country,  but  candor  compels  him  to  say, 
none  have  greater  or  better  facilities  for  moving  machinery  by  water-power 
than  here  on  these  streams.  There  is  one  place  in  particular  on  Hemp- 
biirs  Creek,  just  beluw  the  old  road  which  crosses  about  three  miles  from 
the  lake,  where  the  natural  advantages  for  a  large  mill,  or  factory,  are 
truly  remarkable.  At  this  point,  the  bed  of  the  creek  is  on  an  immense 
layer  of  sandstone,  which  also  shows  itself  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
ereek ;  while,  on  the  west  side,  there  is  an  isolated  hill  making  down,  with 
an  inclination,  to  within  less  than  one  hundred  feet  of  the  east  bank ;  while 
wtoupd  this  hill,  on  the  west,  there  is  a  natural  waste  way  for  the  escape 
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of  extra  water.  The  letter  V  gives  the  best  illustration  of  the  place. 
Here  there  is  the  greatest  aboodaDce  of  good  sandstone,  for  building  pur- 
poses of  any  kind ;  the  bottom  lands  of  the  creek,  where  the  black  walnuU 
cherry,  magnolia,  6cc;  indicate  a  strong  soil,  are  suitable  for  fields  and 
g^ens,  while  the  inexhaustible  pine  forests  furnish  building  materials  and 
fuel  for  ages  to  come ;  at  the  same  time  this,  with  the  roost  excellent  spring 
water,  are  suflGlcient  guaranties  for  health.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
this  situation  has  not  been  improved  long  ago.  There  are  plenty  of  white 
persons  near  by,  who  could  be  soon  engaged  as  operatives.  This  site  is  on 
land  belonging  to  Thomas  Holley.  It  is  only  a  little  over  two  miles  to  a 
bay  which  makes  into  the  Lake  Catahoula,  and  is  navigable  for  six  months 
of  the  year  for  large  steam-boats. 

The  Geoloot  next  presents  itself  for  consideration,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but,  if  the  state  should  have  her  territory  thoroughly  examined  by  well- 
informed  geologists,  that  they  would  find  more  rare  specimens  in  this 
parish  than  any  other. 

Sandstonct  of  a  Tery  strong,  fine,  and  durable  texture,  is  met  with 
in  the  vicinity  of  Harrisonburg ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Forshey 
here  procured  the  stone  which  was  forwarded  on  to  the  Washington 
Monument,  although  it  is  known  that  there  are  better  specimens  to  be 
found.  Out-croppings  of  sandstone  are  seen  at  a  great  many  different 
points  in  the  parish,  and  is  almost  in  constant  view  on  the  road  from  Har- 
risonburg to  Catahoula  Prairie,  and  on  the  bluff  of  the  nrairie.  Immense 
beds  of  it  are  also  seen  on  the  hills  of  Sicily  Island,  and  on  all  the  creeks 
in  the  pine  hills.  In  many  places  it  is  found  in  a  beautiful  lamellated  form,  ^ 
broken  into  regular  lines,  hke  square  masonry,  which  can  be  easily  taken  up  ^ 
and  used  in  making  chimneys.    Much  of  the  sandstone  has  silex  in  it. 

Red  sandstone^  beautifully  veined,  has  been  found  on  the  border  of  a 
small  lake,  on  the  south  side  of  Little  River,  between  Big  and  Clear  Creeks. 
This  is  of  a  fine  grain,  and  firm  texture,  which  would  bear  a  polish. 

Aluminen  vulgarly  called  chalky  both  red  and  white,  is  found  in  immense 
hills  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  parish,  and  also  in  the  parish  of  Caldwell. 
This  has  been  mistaken  by  most  persons  for  chalk,  and  the  place  is  called 
the  •'  Chalk-mtU.*' 

Red  Ochre  and  Yellow  Ochre,  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  on 
Salem  Creek,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Bushby. 

Iron  Ore  is  met  with  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  Pine-Hills,  but  especially 
in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  western  portion,  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  the  new  parish  which  is  to  be  laid  off.  The  most  noted  places  are 
near  the  Dugdemona  and  Castor ;  also,  &je  or  six  miles  below  the  fork  of 
Castor  bayou,  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Harrisonburg,  between  Funna 
Looah  and  Chickasaw  bayou,  next  to  Little  River. 

Mica  is  found  on  digging  wells,  especially  on  the  bluff  lands  of  Sicily 
Island,  at  the  depth  of  26  and  30  feet. 

Lead  Ore,  of  a  very  pure  quality,  has  been  found  in  small  parcels  on 
Sugar  Creek,  near  the  *'  Chalk-Hills.*' 

Stone  Coal  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  near  the  fork  of  Dugde- 
mona and  Castor.  This  was  partially  quarried  by  Dennis  Carlin,  some 
years  ago,  but  the  specimens  experimented  with  by  him  were  not  very 
good,  probably  from  his  not  digging  deep  enough.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  an  abundance  of  coal  could  be  found,  if  proper  means  were  used. 
Some  of  this  was  taken  to  Alexandria,  and  used  there  in  a  forge,  and  burned 
readily. 

Salt  Springs,  of  the  very  best  quality,  are  here,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  parbh,  on  the  west  side  of  Castdr  Bayou,  four  miles  from  the  fork.  The 
water  boils  up  in  the  springs,  and  where  it  has  spread  out  over  the  ground, 
the  whole  surface    is    covered  with     crystals.       Mr.  Fowler  settled 
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here  as  early  as  1804,  and  has  made  salt  in  a  poor  way  up  to  this  time. 
The  early  settlers  were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  resorting  here  to  make 
their  yearly  supplies  of  salt,  when  it  was  selling  for  $2  50  cents  per  bushel. 
Some  years  ago,  a  well  was  dug  here  in  a  low  place,  or  glade,  and  the  ' 
water  gushed  up  over  the  month,  and  is  running  that  way  yet.  Another 
place,  called  the  **  Cedar  Licks,"  is  found  on  the  west  side  of  Dugdemona« 
two  miles  off  from  the  stream  :  the  water  comes  from  springs,  and  is  very 
highly  charged  with  salt.  Mr.  Nelder  visited  this  place  a  few  years  ago, 
and  said  it  was  as  good  a  place  to  make  salt  as  he  could  desire.  He  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  business,  having  been  engaged  at  it  in  the  West 
lodies. 

This  is  twenty  miles  from  Black  Lake,  the  nearest  navigable  water,  and 
is  fif^  miles  north-west  of  Harrisonburg,  and  the  same  disance  from  Alex- 
andria. 

lAme  land^  or  extensive  beds  of  marine  shells.  This  is  found  on  Mr. 
Wagner*s  place.  The  whole  soil  is  comnosed  nearly  entirely  of  very  small 
marine  shells,  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  land  is  very  dark,  and  is  singularly 
limited  and  circumscribed,  as  it  were,  by  a  line ;  and  the  soil  just  beyond  is 
of  a  yellowish  color.  The  land  looks  like  what  is  commonly  called  prairie 
land,  and  probably  is  a  continuation  of  what  is  seen  in  Choctaw  and  Octib- 
beha  counties,  in  Mississippi,  and  other  places  in  Alabama. 

Earthquake, — There  is  a  singular  undulatory  appearance  observed  on 
Fouoa  Looah,  on  the  place  of  Mr.  Umphrey.  It  looks  like  the  ridges  of 
a  potato  pateh,  lying  parallel,  with  regular  spaces  of  ten  feet,  the  ridges 
being  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  high.  This  covers  a  great 
many  acres  of  ground.  Whe&er  it  is  the  result  of  an  earthquake,  or  the 
action  of  water,  it  is  hard  to  decide. 

Chalybeate  springs  are  found  in  many  places,  the  most  noted  of  which 
are  near  the  Castor  Bayou,  but  are  so  situated  that  the  high  water,  every 
spring,  covers  them.  There  are  others  on  DeviPs  Creek,  at  different 
pointo  along  Hemphiirs  Creek,  in  the  pine  hills  on  Sicily  Island,  and  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Looah,  at  Mr.  Clarke's. 

Sulphur  springs  of  many  varieties,  and  in  great  abundance,  throughout 
the  pine-hill  country.  The  most  noted  are  what  are  called  the  **  Buffalo,*' 
or  White  Sulphur  Springs,  on  the  road  from  Harrisonburg  to  Alexandria, 
where  there  is  a  post-office,  two  boarding-houses,  and  many  other  build- 
ings. These  springs  were  discovered  by  some  hunters,  and  were  well 
known  some  time  before  they  were  resorted  to  as  a  watering-place.  The 
first  bnilding  was  made  there  in  1846 ;  and  since  that  time  they  have  been 
much  resorted  to  for  many  diseases,  and  hundreds  of  invalids  can  testify  to 
their  sanative  properties. 

In  order  that  the  learned,  and  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  such  studies, 
may  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  mineralogy  of  Catahoula  Parish,  the  fol- 
lowing summary  is  given.  There  is  a  slight  notice  of  Dr.  Holliday's 
splendid  collection  in  De  Bow's  Review,  for  April,  1851,  page  478,  where 
the  different  specimens  are  mentioned.  The  state  could  not  appropriate  a 
moiety  of  its  funds  bettor  than  in  purchasing  such  collections  as  this  ;  and 
if  proper  encouragement  were  given,  no  doubt  the  collection  could  be  greatly 
increased. 

HINSRALOOY   OF   NORTHERN   LOUISIANA,   ETC. 

Dr.  J.  Holliday  has  made  a  laree  collection  of  the  minerals  in  the  region  sur- 
rotmdiiig  HarrisonbarK.  The  coriection  is  now  in  New-Orleans  in  charge  of  J. 
D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  *'  Southern  Review/'  which  ^ves  a  good  ex- 
poaition  of  the  mineralogy  of  this  section  of  the  state.  Before  his  collection  was 
formed,  a  very  limited  knowledge  was  obtained  thereof.    For  nine  years  past  he 
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has  been  indiutrioiiBly  engaged  in  procaring  ereiy  ipecimen  he  conld,  being 
anzioQs  to  elacidate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  minerab  of  the  state:  be  has  ao  &r  sno- 
eeeded  as  tn  form  a  nacleus,  which  every  addition  thereto  may  increase  its  iDter> 
est,  and  add  new  light  to  the  mineralogy  of  Lonisiana.  As  yet  there  has  been  no 
discovery  made  of  the  precious  ores,  though,  from  Terr  credible  information, 
silver  has  been  found  in  the  bed  of  a  creek,  six  miles  from  Harrisonbarg. 
Stone  coal  has  been  fband  abandant  in  a  certain  locality. 

Dr.  HolUday  chiefly  predicates  interest  in  his  collection,  from  their  applica- 
bility to  ornate  purposes.  Subject  to  the  manipulations  of  a  lapidaiy,  a  great 
number  of  them  could  be  made  quite  pretty. 

1st,  Quartz. — ^Perfect  crystalizations  of  this  mineral  occur  on  the  Geode ; 
some  of  which  are  found  as  large  as  the  double  fist ;  when  fractured,  ezpodog 
internally  colorless  crystalizations  of  a  primary  form,  six-sided  prisms,  termmated 
by  six-sided  pyramids.  Colorless  pebbles  of  c|uartz,  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg, 
and  as  small  as  a  shot,  abound  in  many  localities  here.  When  first  taken  out  of 
the  water,  gives  somewhat  the  appearance  of  sparkling  dew  drops.  There  is 
one  specimen  of  the  size  and  form  of  a  hen*s  egg,  perfectly  transparent.  These 
pebbles,  no  doubt,  originally  possessed  the  primary  form  of  crystalization ;  but 
water,  or  other  agencies,  have  thus  worn  out  their  angles,  and  thus  rounded  them. 

2i>t  AoATi. — It  the  agate  could  be  made  by  art  to  look  as  beautiful  as  when 
immersed  in  limpid  water,  they  would,  indeed,  be  splendid.  Their  color  then 
shows  to  advantage,  and  each  imperceptible  line  is  then  distinctly  seen.  This  re- 

S'on  is  prolific  in  agates,  from  those  as  large  as  the  double  fist  to  others  no  larger 
an  the  finger  nail.  The  fortification  agates  are  the  most  numerous,  but  we 
have  several  other  varieties.  There  is  one  which  exposes  on  its  surface  a  number 
of  concentric  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  a  number  of  which  is  seen  here  and 
there  on  the  face  of^the  asate.  A  second  variety  presents  a  maromillated  appear- 
ance-^a  third  resembles  the  moss  a^te ;  this  variety  has  only  been  found  on  the 
bar  of  the  Ouachitta,  opposite  Harrisonburg.  It  is  small,  but  a  beautiful  gem. 
The  predominant  color  of  our  agates  is  yellow,  but  we  find  them  of  many  other 
coIors--i.  e.,  green,  brown,  chesnut,  red,  pink,  purple,  nearly  black,  and  a  cream 
color.  They  are  all  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  specimens  are  found  in  this 
locality  which  would  form  handsome  ornaments. 

3d,  Jaspbr. — There  is  a  great  variety  of  jasper  found  in  this  region — 1st,  dark 
red;  2d,  dark  brown ;  3d,  jasper  combined  with  quartz  and  cacholong;  4tb,  rib- 
bon jasper.  These  are  also  all  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  would  make 
▼ery  pretty  ornamental  stones. 

4tb,  SARDoffTX.—- They  are  found  also  on  the  same  bar,  and  the  only  locality 
where  I  have  met  with  them.  A  number  of  the  specimens  that  I  have  met 
with  are  very  beautiful.  Dr.  H.  sent  to  Gen.  Downs  a  specimen  of  sardonyx, 
of  a  crimson  color,  translucent  with  parallel  lines  of  cacholong  encircling  it  at 
the  top. 

5th,  Rid  Cornzlian  abounds  on  the  same  bar.  In  the  collection  now  in  New- 
Orleans,  there  are  many  superior  specimens,  which  bear  comparison  with  any  in 
die  jewelry. stores  of  the  city.  Yellow  quartz  or  yellow  cornelian  is  found  also 
on  the  same  bar  in  small  amorphous  masses. 

6th,  Ohtx. — Seyoral  specimens  of  this  gem  have  been  collected  in  the  same 
locality. 

7th,  Fossil  Wood. — Found  in  great  varie^  in  the  pine  hills,  as  large  as  nearly 
a  whole  tree,  and  broken  fragments  of  hickory,  pine,  ash,  and  other  kind  of 
woods.  These  petrifactions  are  all  silicious,  and  susceptible  of  a  very  fine  polish, 
and  would  be  adapted  to  many  omamenial  purposes ;  they  are  of  different  colors, 
nearly  black,  yellow,  green,  and  dusk^  white. 

8th,  SzLENiTZ  is  found  in  (he  alluvial  land,  where  the  pine  hill  encroaches 
near  the  river,  in  small  masses,  which,  no  doubt,  was  detached  from  considerable 
masses  in  the  hills.  I  was  informed,  that,  in  digging  a  well  in  Catahoula  prairie, 
that,  twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  the  workmen  ooserved  a  large  formation  of 
the  seleoite,  and  raised  a  mass  of  it  weighing  two  hundred  pounds.  Gould  this 
not  be  used  as  a  manure  f 

9ih,  Feldspar,  of  splendid  qnidity,  is  found  in  several  different  places  in 
rounded  masses.  By  the  light  reflecting  on  its  surfoce,  it  gives  the  ^pearance  of 
burnished  silver. 
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lOdi,  ALumm  In  great  abundance. 

11th,  MoujtTAiii  Wood,  of  a  mahogany  color. 

12th,  Chaloidort  abonnds  here,  of  a  moddy  white  color. 

13th.  EjvcaiiriTE  abounds  hero,  and  frequently  impreasionfl  of  the  enccenite 
are  found  here  upon  rocks  and  stones,  although  a  perfect  encronite  has  not  been 
met  with. 

14th,  Oratbsra  are  frequently  found  here  in  different  locations. 

15th,  OoLiTX. — ^Specimens  of  it  have  also  been  found. 

▼OLGANIO  RBMNAirr& 

There  are  many  evidences  seen  here  of  volcanic  action,  as  manifested  by  the 
specimens  of  fused  iron  ore,  which,  whilst  in  a  fluid  state,  and  when  cooling,  sand 
and  pebbles  become  combined  with  it,  and  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  masj,  some 
of  which  are  very  large.  There  are  geodet  of  the  same  mineral,  that 
aeema  to  have  been  fased  also;  and  whilst  in  a  liqaid  state,  and  in  violent  ebullition, 
being  suddenly  cooled,  has  taken  the  form  of  a  geode.  Being  porous,  the 
moisture  of  the  atmospheric  air  has  oxidized  its  internal  suriace,  and  has  given 
rise  to  a  deposition  of  a  red  and  yellow  oxide  of  the  metal.  These  will  rattle 
when  shaken.  They  are  seen  in  immense  quantities  in  the  western  part  of  the 
parish. 

Another  variety  presents  the  appearance  whilst  in  a  state  of  ebullition ;  having 
•nddenly  cooled,  gives  the  appearance  of  bubbles  on  the  surface. 

Great  quantities  of  lava  stone  are  found  on  Sicily  Island  up  in  the  high  p:ne 
hills*  near  Mf .  Knapp*s  academy. 

Mktkoric  Btohss  have  been  picked  op  at  different  places  in  the  parish,  speci- 
mens of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  Doctor  Hollidaj. 

On  digging  wells  in  the  pine  hills,  and  also  in  CatahoulA  prairie,  beds  of  oyster 
sheik  have  been  found  twenty  feet  below  the  surface. 

Two  feet  below  the  sarface  on  the  binff  lands  of  Sicily  Island,  is  found  a  hard 
pan  of  amorphous  iron  ore,  mingled  with  pebbles  about  six  inches  thick.  It  is 
pretty  uniformly  diffused,  and  constantly  found  on  digging  ditches. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  mineralogy  of  oar  parish,  the  next  subject 
will  be  the  Fauna  wad  Flora. 

Fauna  and  Flora — Oaks. — Of  these  there  are  eleven  kinds,  viz. :  black, 
white,  red,  pin,  post,  basket,  overcup,  Spanish  dwarf,  white-oak,  live-oak, 
and  black  jack.  There  are  a  few  live-oaks  in  the  Catahoula  Lake,  on  a 
sandy  ridge.  Daring  this  year  there  has  been  a  great  mortality  amongst 
the  oaks  in  th6  pine  hills,  both  up  on  the  hills  and  down  on  the  creek 
bottoms.    This  was  attributed  by  the  people  to  the  protracted  drought. 

Pine$  of  three  kinds,  viz.  :  long  leaf,  short  leaf,  and  lowland  pine,  this 
latter  being  foan<)  along  in  places  subject  to  occasional  inundatwn.  The 
vellow  long  leaf  pine  is  the  best  for  building  purposes,  and  attains  often  the 
height  of  120  feet.  Some  stocks  of  square  timber  of  this  tree  have  been 
got  100  feet  long  clear  of  the  limbs.  A  considerable  amount  of  pine  lumber 
aod  roond  Ioes  is  annually  rafted  down  to  New-Orleans,  and  different 
points  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

Elm  of  three  kinde-^white,  red,  and  slippery  elm. 

Maple — two  kinds,  common  maple,  and  a  few  trees  of  sugar  maple. 

I^oplar,  of  large  and  noble  size  in  the  pine  hills,  and  on  Sicily  Island. 
It  is  said  this  tree  is  not  met  with  west  of  this  parish.  (?) 

AiagnoUa,  or  bay  tree,  in  abundance  in  pine  hills.  Birch  plentiful  alons 
the  banks  of  Ooachitta  River.  Black  toalntU,  wUd  cherry^  dog-toood^  foand 
io  pine  hills.  Swamp  dog-wood  in  alluvial  district.  Inckory  of  five  kinds, 
ris. :  white,  black,  hard,  shell-bark,  and  pig- not.  Beach,  hoUyy  sourwoodt 
wild  peach,  while  hay,  and  sweet  bay.  Haws  of  five  kinds,  viz.  :  black,  red^ 
May,  hog,  and  parsley  haw.  Plums  ci  four  kinds  :  two  kinds  of  wild 
ploins,  one  of  which  ripens  in  June,  the  other  in  October.  The  black 
plum  npens  in  Aiigast,  and  not  plentiful ;  and  the  doe,  or  Chickasaw  plam, 
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a  most  delictoas  fruit,  of  a  large  size.  WUd  or  bastard  CMna,  scarce,  but 
seen  in  a  few  places  far  out  in  the  pine  hills,  which  bears  a  ^ery  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  common  China  tree  in  foliage,  bark,  and  berries,  but  does 
not  erow  so  large.  Cucumber  tree  (magnolia  augnstiflora.)  Shawnee  wood, 
or  big-leaved  cucumber  (magnolia  glauca.)  Nine  bark,  or  bear  fooU 
(hydrangea,)  Spanish  mulberry,  black  mulberry,  paw  paw,  ham  bean,  iron 
wood,  spice  wood,  Uatherwood,  buckeye,  only  a  small  shrub  here,  but 
bears  the  same  kind  of  flower,  and  balls  like  those  in  the  **  Buckeye  State." 
Myrtles  of  two  kinds,  sumach  of  two  kinds — honeysuckles.  Cedar  is  found 
in  the  west  on  Dagdemona,  but  not  laree.  Witch-hazle  blooms  in  Novem- 
ber and  December.  Black  alder  along  branches.  The  most  of  the  swamp 
growths  are  omitted,  as  they  have  been  so  fully  reported  in  the  paper  on 
Concordia.  The  Lynn  grows  on  Sicily  Island,  and  a  few  trees  are  seen 
along  the  streams  in  the  pine  hills. 

Grape  vines  of  four  kinds,  viz. :  the  summer ;  fox,  or  small  sour  grape ; 
raccoon  grape,  has  only  one  seed  or  kernel;  bunai  grape,  growing  on  short 
vines,  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  long ;  these  ripen  in  summer,  and 
are  very  sweet.  The  bear  grass  is  found  in  the  pine  woods :  this  slightly 
resembles  the  ordinary  swamp  palmetto.  It  is  said  some  wUd  roses  have 
been  found  in  the  pine  hills.  There  are  many  medicinal  flowers  and 
herbs  very  common  there,  which  will  be  found  in  the 

BoTAifT,  which  is  here  given,  although  not  complete,  as  it  would  require 
a  much  greater  time  and  more  labor  than  will  be  devoted  to  this,  merely 
as  a  labor  of  love. 


LIST  OF  BOTANICAL  GROWTHS  AND  TREES,  HADE  OUT  BT  DR.  CLARENDON 
PECK,  ABOUT  DEC,  183&* 


AnpelopaU  oordata, 
bipinnau 
var.  tripioaata 
qaiiiqttafolia 
Amarantui  apincMas 
Acar  rabnun 
AcUnomaria  aquarroaa 
iEsculaa  paria 
Ambrosia  artemiaifolia 
Antirrhinam  Canadence 
Ariatolochia  cerpeotarla 
Arnm  quioatum 
draeontiani 
tripbyllam 
Asclepias  verticiUau 
obtuairolia 
quadrifolia 
variag-ata 
Anona  triloba 
Azalea  nndiflora 
Agaricua  eampestria 
Aralia  apinoBa 


hunilia 
Aeuea  alba 
Apioa  tuberosa 
Aaeyrom  Cnuc-Aodrca 

rar.  auf  uatifolia 
Aathoearoi  Caroliniana 
AgrimoDta  Eupatoria 
Aemalla  repans 
Adiaotum  pedatam 
Ailittm  t 


Aronia  Botrvapium 
Alter  mnltifloriM 
Arenaria  glabra 
Anthaaua  eotala 


Barbarea  ml|ari8 
Brunnlcbia  oirrhosa 
Bumelia  tesax 
Bifnottia  capreolata 

radicua 
Borkhauaia  Caroliniana 
Betula  uifra 
Bident  bipiouata 


Card  amine  Virfinica 
Cyooffloaaum  amplezicaule 
Ceanothua  Amerieanua 
Carpinat  Amerinaoa 
Cratefna  apathulaU 

apiifolia 
Cephalaotbat  occidentalia 
Cbenopodium  anthelminticum 
ConvofTalua~-~—  t 
Comtta  Florida 

eircinata 
Cboeouropa  Adanaooii 
Caryaamara 

olivcformia 
Caataoea  reaea 


Caasia  Marylandiea 
nietitana 


Callitriehei 
Celtia  oeeideatalia 
Cereia  Canadensia 
Commelina  Vininica 
Claytonia  Virfinica 
Callicarpa  Americana 
Cardamtne  Lodoriciann 
Cupreaant  diatieha 


Corallorhisa  odontorhisa 
Corydalia  aarea 
Campanula  amptozicnulis 
Cleniatia  eriapa 

retieulaU 
Cornna  eiricta 
Circiea  lutetiana 

D. 

Datura  Stramonium 
Daucua  puaillua 
DioapyroB  Virgioiann 
Dichondra  Caroliniensia 
Decnmaria  aarmentoaa 
Diodin  hirraU 


Epiphcffua  Virginianua 
Euphorbia  coroUnu 

thymifoUa 
Elephantoput  Carolininnua 
Epigmalrepena      f?  t  R.] 
Eaonymna  Americnnua 
Eupatorinm  perfoliatum 
coDlaaiioum 
Echitea  difformis 


*  Dr.  Eiddell,  of  the  University,  kindly  reWaed  this  liat.  tbooirh  trader  inatrnctioBs  to 
wake  BO  matennl  changee  in  it    The  Hat  i^  doubdeaa,  far  from^plete.— [Ed, 
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BpilobivB  IntaQB 
Erisjjnum  Walteri 
KriferOD  CanadeuM 
auareifoUttm 
Philadelphicai 
Erythrina  herbacea 

F. 
Fraxinva  Jngaadifolia 


GAapbaliiun  plantafineiim 

purpureum 
0«lwiainnai  aempenrlraiis 
Gwraaivn  Carolinjanam 
Gleditacbia  triacanthtta 


GonelobYia  Tiridiflonu 
Gymnocladua  Caaadenaia 
Gratiola  anagalUoidas 
Galium  tinetorium 


Bydran^ea  quaroifolia 
Hopea  tinctoria 
Hoctonia  paliutria 
BypMieufli  coryinboaam 

Virpnicum 
Hydroeotyle  umbeUaU 
Hydrolea  quadriralvia 
Hydrocharia  spongioaa 
Hibiaciu  crandiiloriu 
Carolinianas 
Halaaia  diptara 
Bamamelia  Vu]^nica 
Bedyaanim  rotnndifoUaa 

I. 
Uax  prinoidea 
opiaca 

Imardia  cylindrica 
apherocarpa 


iMa  Virgijuca 
Iriacopraa 

J.' 
JnugermMnnlM,  parella 
Jsglani  nifra 
Jaaticia  bamilia 

K. 

Krigia  amplaxkaulii 

L. 

LiuQla  eampeatria 
Leoaoru  Cardiaca 
Laanu  Saasalraa 
Benaoia 

J 1 

Liqaadambar  icyneUIua 
Liriodeodroo  uQipifera 
Livteria  eordata 
Litb<Mp«miam  latUbiimm 
Lobelia  eardiaalia 
Ciaytoniana 

Lodwigia T 

Lyainiwchia  eiliala 

M. 
Ifi«gia  maeroapernui 
Melia  Asedaraeh 
Ifeniapemuiai  Lyoni 
Mikaata  pnbeacaaa 
Minulua  alatiu 
IGlehelta  repeat 
■ollufo  Tertieillata 
Monordica  eebinaita  ? 
MoQotropa  noUlora 
Monu  rabra 

19 


Myoanrufl  mfDimoa 
Byrica  cerifera 
Byoiotis  arvensii 
Barrubiam  vulgare 
Beotba  tenub 
Madura  aurantiaca 
Belothria  peadola 
Magnolia  grandiflora 

eordifolia 
Malva  Caroliniaaa 
Marchanda  tenella 
Moaarda  Bradburiaaa 

N. 
Nyna  aquatica 
multiflora 
Neottia  torUlia 
Nympbflea  odorata 


Orobancbe  uniflora 
Oxali*  ttricta 

violacea 
Oatrya  Virginiea 

CEnothera 1 

Obolaria  Virginiea 
Onoamodium  nolle 


Polypodiom  iDcannm 
Potentilla  simplax 
Phlox  arbtoU 

Phalaogium  crocenm,  Mtehattx 
Paacratium  rotatun 
Paaaiflora  inearnata 
lutea 


Spermaeoea  glabra 
Senecio  lobatiu 
Spergula  saginoidoa 
Salvia  lyrata 

Scrophularia  Mar^landioa 
Sis3rrinchiam  aoceps 
Solanum  aigrttm 

Caroiinienaa 
Spignlia  Blarylandica 
Sambuctts  Canadenaia 
Sagittaria  obtnaa 
Sida  Spiooaa 
Scutellaria  lateriflora 

piloaa 
Saurnmi  cernaoa 
Schisandra  coccinea 
Smilax  pseudo-China 
Sabbatia  aagularia 
Sebraokia  uncinata 
Stilliagia  aylvatica 
liguBtriaa 


Tradeacantia  Virgiaica 
Trillium  leuile 
Thlaapi  bursa-paatoris 
TiUandaia  tttneoidea 
Tri  folium  repent 
Tephroiia  Virginiea 


Phyaalit  obaeuzm 
Pbytolaoea  decaodra 
Plaatago  puailla 

ougor 

Virgiaica 
Polymnia  uvediJia 
Podophyllam  peltatoni 
Platanai  occidentalia 
PolygoBum  ariculare 
erectam 
Virginiaaam 
Populua  angulata 
PotamogetoB  aatans 
Poa  annua 

Phylianthot  obovatiit 
Proserpinacca  palutlria 
Pentttemon  IteTigatnt 
PariaUria  Peanaylvaniea 
Phryina  leptoatachya 

Q. 

Querent  nana 

palustria 

a. 

Ranvnculttt  abortivua 
pusillttt 
aitidua 
recurratua 
fatcicularit 
obloagifoiitti 
Robinia  paeudo-acada 
Rbat  toxicodendron 
glabra 

RnelUa f 

Rhamnus  CaroUnianut 
Kttbnt  trivialU 


Styrax  graadilblinm 
Ubto 
glabrum 

VOL.  U. 


U. 

Ulmua  fulra 
alaU 
aemoralia 
Amarieaaa 

Urtica  pumila 

uraat.  [Thit  canaoC  be 
the  U.  arena,  Linn.  It  ia 
probably  either  U.  pnr- 
puretcena,  Nutt,  or  the 
tr.  Attreliana,  Riddell.— 
M.  S.  Planu  of  Loaia- 
iaaa,  No.  1582.— R.] 

Uratpennam  procumbena 

Utricttlaria  rulgarii 
gibba     ' 

V. 
Vitit  rotnndifolta 
▼alpina 
riparia 
ce«tiral]a 
labrutca 
Vicia  panriflora 
Veronica  peregrine 
Verbena  aubletia 
Verbaacum  Thaptua 

Vaccinium 1 

Viburnam  prunifollum 
Viicam  Terticillatum 
Viola  teptemloba 
cucuUala 
pedata 
ualmata 
Muhloabeigii 

W. 

Waalaadia  popalifolia 


Yucca  filaoieatoaa 


Zizyphnt  volubilia 
Zaathoxylam  tricarpua 
Zapanla  aodiflora 
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Animals. — Id  the  early  settlement  of  this  country  the  bulk  of  the 
property  consisted  in  neat  cattle,  as  can  be  ascertained  by  inquiry,  or 
reference  to  the  records  of  the  Probate  Court,  where  this  species  of 
property  occupies  the  pages  very  prominently.  £ven  now,  many  persona 
in  the  western  part  of  the  parish  have  large  droves  of  cattle,  because  the 
lands  are  very  poor,  cotton  gins  are  scarce,  and  the  market  rather  inaccessible. 
Mult8  were  not  numerous  in  the  parish  till  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 
The  Lovelaces  had  two  mules  as  early  as  1812-13,  on  Sicily  Island.  At 
this  time  the  planters  prefer  them  as  work  animals.  In  1837,  the  charbonne 
appeared  on  Sicily  Island  and  killed  sixteen  horses  and  two  mules  of  Dr. 
Nuttall,  and  two  mules  of  Dr.  Peck*s.  A  few  years  after  that,  some  mulea 
and  cattle  of  Gayoso  Lovelace  were  killed  by  it ;  and  a  negro  mnn,  in 
skinning  an  ox,  got  the  disease  in  his  eye,  which  produced  violent  local 
inflammation  :  the  scalp  and  face  were  immensely  swollen,  and  the  eye  waa 
entirely  destroyed. 

Bears  were  very  numerous  in  early  times,  as  has  been  before  stated. 
The  meat  of  these  animals  formed  a  very  important  article  of  diet;  the  oil 
was  used  for  cooking,  and  to  grease  leather  machinery ;  also  used  medi- 
cinally, and  to  dress  the  hair  of  the  beaux  and  belles,  even  as  it  is  at 
this  day.  The  skins  were  used  for  many  domestic  purposes,  and  also  as 
articles  of  commercf.  In  6.  W.  Lovelace's  mercantile  books,  is  seen  this 
bill  of  articles,  shipped  on  a  keel,  or  flat-boat,  in  1813:  Bear  skins^  243; 
Deerskins,  450;  Beaver  skins,  28.  These  animals,  when  very  fat,  weigh 
from  500  to  700  pounds.  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  old  hunters, 
that  no  person  has  ever  found  a  she  bear  with  the  cubs  in  her  womb.  But 
Mr.  Henry  and  Stephen  Holstein,  on  Sicily  Island,  state  positively  that 
they  have  seen  the  young  frequently  about  the  size  of  a  large  flat  bean,  but 
perfectly  formed.  They  were  instructed  by  Indians  how  to  search  for 
them.  When  the  cubs  are  first  born  they  are  not  as  large  as  a  grown  rat, 
and  are  devoid  of  hair  or  fur,  like  a  young  rat.  The  dam  is  very  care- 
ful and  tender  in  her  nursing  of  them ;  she  sits  down  on  her  haunches  and 
holds  them  to  the  teats  while  they  suck.  Several  citizens  of  Sicily  Island 
went,  in  the  month  of  November,  1851,  on  a  bear  hunt,  up  in  the  swamps 
of  Franklin  Parish,  taking  about  thirty  hounds  and  curs,  an  ox-team  and 
wagon,  two  negroes,  plenty  of  tents,  bedding,  corn,  and  other  necessaries, 
and  we^e  out  more  than  two  weeks,  and  killed  ten  bears  and  five  deer. 
They  would  have  killed  more,  but  unluckily  their  best  dog  was  killed,  and 
the  others  so  much  crippled  that  they  were  compelled  to  quit.  The  region 
of  country  where  they  hunted  was  so  low,  flat,  and  wet,  that  they  could 
not  haul  away  their  meat:  so  they  constructed  a  scaffold  ten  feet  high, 
salted  the  meat  away  upon  it,  covered  it  with  a  tent,  and  so  left  it,  hoping 
at  some  time  to  get  it  away. 

Deer  are  sometimes  found  of  variegated  colors,  such  as  roan,  piebald, 
and  spotted.  Judge  Taliaferro  had  one  as  a  pet  some  years  ago,  that  was 
entirely  white  all  over,  and  even  the  eyes  were  white.  There  was  a  wild 
one  of  the  same  description  seen  a  few  years  ago  on  Sicily  Island. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  deer  in  the  pine  hills  and  those  in  the 
swamp,  and  this  is  oi>servable  in  those  killed  on  the  north  and  south  side  of 
Catahoula  Lake.  Those  in  the  pine  hills  drop  their  young  in  Mny  and 
June,  while  those  in  the  alluvion  drop  theirs  in  July  and  August.  They 
very  seldom  have  more  than  two  at  one  time. 

Panthers  were  at  one  time  quite  numerous,  but  of  late  years  have  been 
thinned  out  and  chased  off.  Even  a  few  years  ago,  as  many  as  eight  were 
killed  in  one  season  on  the  island.  Many  years  ago,  a  panther  attacked  a 
hor^io  in  the  woods,  and  killed  it.  A  mover,  as  Into  as  tef36,  had  one  to 
attack  one  of  his  horses  while  camped  on  the  island,  and  he  shot  it  while 
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h  was  OQ  the  horse.  One  killed  an  Indian  at  his  carop,  and  ate  what  ha 
wanted  of  the  carcase  before  the  other  Indians  came  up.  One  attacked 
old  Mr.  John  Lovelace  in  his  camp,  when  moving  from  Red  River  to  the 
island :  bat  his  faithful  negro,  Jupiter,  shot  the  animal  and  killed  it  before 
liis  master  was  hurt.  In  the  scuffle,  though,  a  negro  woman,  in  attempting 
Id  club  the  panther,  strock  Mr.  L.  a  terrible  blow  on  the  head,  whicn 
■early  proved  fatal. 

Wolves  are  very  numeroas  all  through  the  pine  hills ;  but  there  are  more 
in  the  wild  ravines  of  the  island  than  anywhere  else,  and  sometimes  are 
▼ery  troublesome  and  destructive  to  young  lambs  and  pigs.  Even  this  fall 
Chey  are  very  numerous,  and  the  citizens  have  to  set  poison  for  them. 
They  are  of  as  many  different  colors  as  the  domesticated  dog.  There  is 
also  the  catamount  and  wild  cat ;  salamander  or  ground  rat,  having  long 
poaches  on  each  side ;  wild  ground  mice,  and  moles.  Beavers  formerly 
were  plentiful  in  this  country,  and  the  skins  were  used  for  many  purposes. 
There  are  two  beaver  dams  on  the  lands  of  Dr.  Peck  at  this  time. 

AlUgaUns  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  early  tiroes ;  and  it  is  stated  by  those 
who  have  had  the  aroplest  opportunities  for  observing  them,  that  they 
seldom  exceed  twelve  feet  in  length.  The  oil  is  suitable  for  many  domestie 
purposes,  particularly  in  dressing  leather.  Formerly  it  was  a  good  deal 
used  to  grease  machinery.  It  is  said  to  be  so  very  subtle  and  penetrating, 
that  when  suffered  to  remain  for  some  time  in  a  pot  it  will  penetrate  the 
metal.  It  is  highly  charged  with  the  musky  odor,  which  never  leaves  it, 
and  on  this  account  is  very  nauseating  to  man,  beast,  and  insect.  If  much 
is  rubbed  on  a  horse,  it  will  deprive  him  of  appetite  for  two  or  three  days. 
One  large  alligator  will  yield  from  eight  to  twelve  gallons  of  oil,  which  is 
worth  a  dollar  a  gallon.  It  is  best  rendered  by  a  slow,  gentle  heat,  and 
wheo  proper  care  is  taken,  is  very  transparent. 

Striped  lizardt  or  racer ;  bull  snakt,  or  blowing  snake ;  jointed  snake. 
The  writer  has  never  seen  one  of  these  snakes,  but  has  ample  testimony 
of  their  presence  in  the  country.  They  brenk  readily  from  the  stroke  of 
«  small  rod,  but  never  reunite.  They  are  not  numerous  nor  poisonous. 
Coach-whip  snake.  Scorpion^  vulgarly  called  stinging  lizard^  is  the  trae 
scorpion  of  natural  history,  and  is  very  plentiful  in  the  pine  hills.  Centipede, 
also  abundant  in  the' same  locality.  These  are  said  to  be  very  poisonous ; 
but  Henry  Holstein  said  he  saw  one  sting  a  schoolmaster  oo  the  naked 
shoulder,  without  producing  any  bad  effects. 

[To  be  coDclttded  in  oar  next.] 


ART.  IV.-COrrON  PIANTHIS'  CONVPTION. 

(The  Cotton  Planters'  Convention,  to  be  held  in  May  next,  at  Montgomeiy, 
Alabama,  will,  we  trust,  be  attended  by  large  delegations  from  all  of  the  cotton 
states.  In  the  interim^  we  recommend  to  our  readers  the  following  interesting 
letter,  which  foreshadows  a  plan  of  action  for  the  Convention,  should  it  be 
thought  more  practicable  and  efficacious  than  others  that  have  been  proposed.] 
— EniTOB. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq, — I  do  not  expect  to  attend  the  Convention  of 
Cotton  Planters,  proposed  to  be  held  in  May  next,  in  Montgomery ; 
and  will  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  you,  and,  if  you  think 
proper,  to  your  readers,  the  plan  which  I  proposed  at  the  late  MacoB 
Convention.  It  was  there  submitted  in  the  shape  of  a  few  resolu- 
tions, which  found  favor  with  the  committee  of  twenty-one,  who 
twice  recommended  their  adoption.      On   the  last  day,   however 
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when  not  a  fiAii  of  the  members  were  present,  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  set  aside,  and  the  "  Florida  Scheme,"  as  published 
in  your  November  number,  was  adopted  as  a  substitute. 

Strange  to  say,  the  Macon  correspondent  of  the  New- York  Courier 
and  Enquirer  represented  me  as  the  zealous  advocate  of  the  substi- 
tute. I  promptly  denied  the  slander,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
editor,  and  received  an  apology  for  the  mistake,  with  the  offer  to 
publish  my  plan,  if  I  would  forward  it  I  did  so ;  but  as  yet  have 
seen  no  publication  of  either  my  denial  or  the  plan. 

It  would  be  well  if  every  scheme  which  may  be  brought  before  the 
Convention  should  previously  be  submitted  to  the  view  of  the 
planting  interest,  so  as  to  be  maturely  considered  and  well  under^ 
stood.  My  experience  as  a  member  of  two  such  conventions,  con- 
vinces me  of  the  policy  of  such  a  course. 

The  evils  complained  of  by  the  cotton  planters  are,  that  the  prices 
of  their  staple  production  are  irregular,  and  too  often  not  remune-^ 
rative.  The  first-named  evil  has  at  times  been  disastrously  felt  by 
others  than  growers  of  cotton ;  and  if  a  remedy  can  be  devised,  the 
good  will  not  be  confined  to  the  cotton  planter. 

These  fluctuations  sometimes  cause  a  difference  of  from  thirty  to 
iixty  millions  of  dollars  in  the  sales  of  two  crops :  a  difference  pro^ 
duotive  not  only  of  loss  to  the  planter,  but  which  sometimes  tells 
with  disaiistrous  effect  upon  foreign  exchanges  and  banking  institu-^ 
tions.  These  fluctuations  are  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  pro- 
duction. Thus,  while  a  crop  of  only  2,200,000  bales  of  cotton  will 
yield  to  the  producers  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars,  a  crop 
of  2,800,000  bales  will  pay  only  sixty  millions  ;  and  the  bounty  of 
Heaven,  in  the  gift  of  good  seasons,  proves  more  destructive  to  the 
planter  than  seasons  of  drought,  flood,  storms  and  frosts.  This  loss  of 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  falls  with  its  full  weight  upon  the  planter, 
but  is  also  felt  by  all  engaged  in,  or  dependent  upon,  commerce ;  and 
they  are  equally  interested  in  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  ;  yet  it  is 
chiefly  by  such  that  Cotton  Planters'  Conventions  are  jeered  at  and 
ridiculed.  True  it  is,  that  no  good  resulted  from  the  action  of  the 
Convention  held  in  Macon,  in  the  year  1839,  and  that  as  little  can  be 
expected  from  that  lately  held  in  the  same  city  ;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  an  efficient  remedy  cannot  be  found :  at  any  rate,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  object  will  justify  renewed  effort. 

The  dogma  "  that  prices  must  and  will  be  regulated  by  the  rela- 
tions of  supply  and  demand^^  is  by  many  deemed  conclusive  refuta- 
tion of  all  hope  of  success.  But  the  question  to  be  solved  is, 
"  whether  the  supply  cannot  be  so  regulated  as  to  secure  regular  and 
remunerating  prices  ?"    If  it  can,  the  remedy  is  found. 

If  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  belonged  to  one  man,  the 
remedy  would  be  obvious.  Naming  his  price,  he  would  sell  only  so 
much  as  is  required  for  consumption,  and  leave  the  residue  under  his 
cotton  shed,  to  supply  deficiency  in  the  crop  of  next  year ;  and  if 
the  surplus  was  large,  he  would  plant  less  next  year.  Such  a  course 
would  be  efficient  for  the  object ;  and  the  only  obstacle  to  similar  ac- 
tion by  the  cotton  planters  generally,  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
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concert  of  action.    The  difficulty  is  great,  but  I  think  not  insu- 
perable. 

Besides  the  loss  attendant  upon  a  large  crop,  the  planter  is  oflen 
subjected  to  loss  upon  a  small  one,  because  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
extent  of  the  crop  of  the  country.  Clotton  is  the  agricultural  staple 
of  some  eight  or  ten  states,  covering  a  vast  extent^of  country. 
Seasons  are  often  favorable  in  some  districts,  and  un&vorable  in 
others.  Dealers  in  cotton  take  measures  to  inform  themselves,  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  of  the  extent  of  the  crop,  and  are  prepared  to  go 
into  the  market  with  knowledge  of  its  value.  It  is  their^interest,  too, 
to  exa^erate  its  extent ;  and  this  is  annually  done  by  publication  of 
what  purports  to  be  extracts  of  letters  written  in  cotton  states,  but 
really  &brioated  for  the  purpose.  The  planter,  ignorant  of  its  real 
amount^  and  influenced  by  such  statements,  disposes  of  his  crop  at 
low  prices,  before  the  falsehood  is  discovered. 

For  hw  prices,  a  remedy  would  be  found,  in  an  agreement  to  plant 
less  cotton ;  but  that  would  not  prevent  irregularity  in  price,  because 
good  and  bad  seasons  would  still  cause  irregular  production ;  and 
although  remunerative,  prices  would  be  irregular.  A  bad  season 
might  also  so  reduce  the  supply,  as  to  throw  out  of  employment  a 
large  portion  of  capital,  and  of  operatives,  now  engaged  in  its  manu- 
fiicture.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  deplorable,  and  in  the  end 
injurious  to  the  grower.  His  interests,  and  those  of  the  manufac- 
turer, are  best  subserved  by  regular  and  reasonable  prices. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  the  Convention,  should  be  the  adop- 
tion of  a  plan  for  ascertaining  the  extent  of  each  year's  crop.  This 
is  essential  to  all  judicious  and  efficient  action.  I  propose  to  effect  it 
by  the  agency  of  Planters'  Societies,  to  be  organized  in  every  county 
in  the  cotton  states.  By  districting  the  counties,  and  distributing 
the  labor  among  the  members,  the  crop  of  each  county  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  middle  of  January  every  year.  The  county  societies 
should  immediately  thereafter  report  the  amount  of  the  crop  to  a 
conunittee,  or  some  officer,  residing  at  the  seat  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, who'  should  report  the  aggregate  crop  of  the  state  to  a  central 
committee,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Clotton  Planters'  Convention  ; 
upon  which  central  committee  should  also  devolve  the  labor  of  ob- 
taining all  attainable  information  respecting  the  probable  demand  by 
manufacturers  at  home  and  abroad — the  supplies  which  may  be  ex- 
pected from  other  countries — and,  generally,  all  the  information  in 
its  power,  connected  with  the  production  and  consumption  of  cotton. 

The  information  referred  to,  and  the  reports  from  the  state  com- 
mittees, may  be  in  the  possession  of  the  central  committee  by  the 
1st  April  in  each  year,  and  should  be  published  ;  and  the  planters  ad- 
vised what  proportion  of  their  respective  crops  should  be  sold,  and 
what  retained. 

But  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  is  annually 
sold  before  the  report  of  the  central  committee  could  be  made,  I 
propose  an  agreement  among  the  planters,  "  not  to  sell  more  than 
two-thirds  of  their  respective  crops  before  receipt  of  said  report,  and 
not  to  sell  any  for  a  price  less  than  agreed  ugon^     And  further, 
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"  not  to  sell  more  of  the  reserved  one-third,  than  shall  be  advised  hj 
the  central  committee."  For  illustration  of  my  meaning  :  Suppos- 
ing the  crop  to  be  2,700,000  bales,  the  sale  of  two-thirds  would 
amount  to  1,800,000— leaving  900,000  bales  on  hand.  If  advised 
that  the  consumption  of  American  cotton  would  be  only  2,200,000 
bales,  each  planter  should  then  sell  only  four  out  of  every  nine  bales 
which  had  been  reserved,  and  retain  the  remaining  five  bales  under 
his  cotton  shed,  to  await  future  demand,  or  supply  defidendes  in 
future  crops. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  crop  of  2,700,000  bales,  thrown 
upon  the  market,  will  reduce  the  price  of  cotton  to  about  five  cents  ; 
whereas,  a  crop  of  only  2,200,000  bales  will  raise  it  to  thirteen 
cents,  or  more.  These  are  extreme  prices ;  the  first  not  remunera- 
tive to  the  planter,  the  last  tending  too  much  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion elsewhere.  The  interests  of  all  parties,  producers,  manufiustur- 
ers  and   consumers,  will  be  best  served  by  moderate  and   regular 

S rices — say,  about  ten  cents  per  pound.  At  that  price,  two-thirds  of 
is  crop  will  put  more  money  into  the  planter's  pocket  than  would 
the  whole  crop,  sold  at  six  cents. 

I  have  said  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  concert  of  action  among 
planters,  so  widely  separated  from  each  other,  is  great ;  but  my  con- 
fidence in  its  practicability  is  based  upon  their  obvious  interest,  and 
their  good  common  sense.  Although  less  expert  at  figures  than  the 
speculators  in  their  staple,  the  least  informed  among  them  can  see  that 
ien  bales  of  cotton,  sold  at  ten  cents,  will  yield  more  money  ihanjifteen 
bales,  sold  at  six  cents.  And,  aided  by  past  experience  of  the  evils 
resulting  from  want  of  organization,  it  demands  no  extraordinary 
faith  in  their  good  sense,  to  believe  that  concert  may  be  obtained. 

The  only  objection  ever  made  to  this  plan,  is,  "  that  the  planters 
will  not  act  in  good  faith,  but  will  secretly  sell  more  than  their  pro- 
portion of  their  crops."  Now,  without  claiming  for  cotton  planters 
a  higher  character  for  honor  and  integrity,  I  may  say,  that  they  pos- 
sess  as  much  of  those  qualities  as  any  other  class  of  our  population. 
And  although  some  may,  and  will,  act  basely,  the  number  will  be 
small,  and  their  unfaitl^ulness  will  but  little  affect  the  result.  I 
may  say  the  same  of  another  small  class,  found  in  every  community 
— Solomons,  in  their  own  conceit,  who  make  it  a  point  of  honor 
never  to  think,  or  act,  like  their  neighbors ;  and  who  will,  perhaps, 
refuse  to  enter  into  the  agreement.  But  if  the  plan  suggested  be 
tried,  breaches  of  faith  will  be  fewer  and  fewer  every  year ;  and 
where  a  sense  of  honor  will  not  restrain,  fear  of  exposure 
and  shame  will.  Without  some  general  concert  of  action,  no  plan 
can  succeed :  and  that  now  proposed  present?  as  few  objections  as 
any  other.  It  proposes  no  advance  of  money — ^no  risk  of  loss — and 
no  change  in  the  pursuits  of  the  planter.  If  adopted,  it  must  do 
good,  ft  can  do  no  harm.  You  have,  in  the  preceding,  my  plan  for 
regulating  the  price  of  cotton. 

There  is  another  subject  connected  with  the  cotton  interest  which 
I  have  much  at  heart ;  and  which,  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution,  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Convention.  I  know  not  wheUier  it  was  adopted,  hav- 
ing left  the  meeting  upon  discovery  of  the  determination  of  the  small 
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number  present  to  force  the  question  upon  the  adoption  of  the  sub- 
stitute. My  resolution  recommended  the  erection  of  cotton  manu- 
&ctories  in  every  county  in  the  cotton  states.  These  factories  to 
oommence  with  spinning :  and  afterwards  connecting  the  business  of 
weaving  into  cloth. 

Spinning  requires  little  skill  in  the  operatives ;  and  yams  sell  for 
double  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  The  facility  of  obtaining  yam 
from  neighboring  factories,  would  enable  our  platners  to  clothe  their 
&milies  and  servants  better  and  cheaper  than  now.  There  are,  upon 
every  plantation,  servants  who,  at  times,  would  be  inefficient  in  the 
field,  while  perfectly  able  to  work  the  loom.  This,  however,  is  the 
least  of  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  the  system  of  manufac- 
turing. Millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  yam  are  annually  exported 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  other  portions 
of  the  world  ;  and  the  business  of  spinning  is  said  to  be  more  profit- 
able than  that  of  weaving.  Our  southern  factories  would  obtain  the 
raw  material  at,  at  least,  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  those  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  southern  yarn  and  cloth  would  monopolize  both  the  for- 
eign and  the  home  market.  Let  each  county  commence  with  a  fao- 
torj  of  one  thousand  spindles ;  and  let  the  planters  agree  to  invest, 
annually,  ten  per  cent,  of  their  crops  in  the  extension  of  such  fac- 
tories ;  and  in  a  few  years  they  would  manufacture  the  whole  crop  of 
the  country,  and  export  it,  in  the  shape  of  yam  and  cloth.  Such  a 
course  would  double  the  value  of  our  exports,  and  would  add  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  more  than  the  gold  mines  of  California, 
twice  told.  Its  effect  upon  the  banking  institutions  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  country  cannot  be  sufficiently  estimated.  But  for 
the  gold  of  California,  these  interests  would,  ere  now,  have  been 
prostrate,  and  the  country  experiencing  a  recurrence  of  the  scenes  of 
the  year  1837.  The  mines  of  California  may  cease  to  be  produc- 
tive ;  but  not  so  the  proceeds  of  the  cotton  fields. 

The  manufacture  of  the  cotton  crop  would  employ  as  many  ope- 
ratives as  are  engaged  in  its  production  ;  and  the  food  and  sustenance 
of  this  body  of  operatives  would  enable  our  planters  so  to  diversify 
their  agricultural  operations,  as  to  transfer  one-half  of  their  labor 
from  cotton  to  the  production  of  breadstuifs. 

But  this  scheme  of  manufacturing  the  cotton  crop  has  another  as- 
pect, which  commends  itself  to  the  favor  of  the  patriot,  philanthro- 
pist and  Christian.  In  the  cotton  states  there  is  a  numerous  white 
population  scattered  over  the  pine  barrens,  and  subsisting  by  hunt, 
ing  and  raising  stock.  From  their  dispersed  condition  they  cannot 
have  either  schools  or  churches;  and  their  children  must  grow  up 
without  religion,  and  ignorant  of  even  the  alphabet.  What  greater 
curse  can  be  inflicted  upon  a  republic,  than  an  ignorant  and  irreligious 
population  ?  Such,  however,  must  be  the  fate  of  large  portions  of 
the  southern  states,  unless  a  remedy  can  be  found.  That  remedy 
will  be  furnished  by  the  erection  of  cotton  factories,  around  which 
will  be  collected  our  piney-wood  population ;  and  schools  and 
churches  will  be  supplied. 

A  volume  might  be  written  upon  this  head ;  but  I  will  desist. 

John  G.  Gamble. 
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ART.  V.-THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HOLLAND  * 
ANALYSIS. 

TBI  SITUATION  OF  HOLLAND;  HER  DTKES;  HER  FIGURE  IN  HIBTORT-— 6KET0R  OF 
THE  HIBTORT  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS;  THEIR  DISCONTENTS — THE  PROGRESS  OF 
REPUBLICANISM,  LIKE  MONARCHISM,  SLOW  AND  GRADUAL — THE  lOXED  OBARAO- 
9ER  OF  THE  REPUBLIC ;  THE  STADTHOLDER  ;  HIS  MODELS,  ABSOLUTE  PRINCES — 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  CHECKS  AND  BALANCES ;  FREQUENT  COLLIS- 
IONS BETWEEN  THE  SEPARATE  POWERS  RENDERED  THE  STADTHOLDER^S  AUTHOR- 
ITY NECESSARY — REP.  OF  HOLLAND  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  OP  CARTHAGE,  ROME 
AND  UNITED  STATES — ^RELIGIOUS  TOLERATION — FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS— COM- 
MERCE AND  WEALTH ;  TO  WHAT  ATTRIBUTABLE — ^MODERN  HOLLAND  AND  THE 
DUTCH. 

To  the  casual  observer,  who  casts  his  eye  over  Europe,  it  may  seem  Strang 
that  such  a  province  as  Holland — or  even  all  Germany,  should  have  figured  so 
extensively  in  history. 

He  traces  the  long  lines  of  dykes,  interspersed  with  canals  and  standing 
lakes,  and  fields  of  wet,  barren  loam — all  lying  below  the  tide,  which  threatens 
them  from  without,  and  wonders  that  they  have  not  long  ago  been  given  up  to 
the  water. 

Yet  this  little  section  comprises  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  the 
globe ;  retaarkable  for  its  many  strange  vicissitudes,  in  peace  and  war.  Here 
have  sat  the  great  wise  men  of  the  eartn,  deliberating  on  questions  affecting  the 
welfare  of  Germany  and  the  world.  Here  have  figured  the  greatest  generals. 
Here  have  stood  the  bravest  armies — ^and  here  have  been  fought  the  bloodiest 
battles. 

We  can  scarcely,  without  a  shudder,  contemplate  the  bloody  scenes,  the 
awful  struggles,  which  have  been  here  enacted  on  this  so-called  **  battle-field 
of  Europe."' 

Holland  has  annually  to  expend  vast  sums  of  money  to  protect  her  preca- 
rious possessions  from  inundation.  The  labor  necessary  for  constructing  her 
dykes,  (the  materials  for  which  are  usually  brought  from  Norway,)  might  well 
stagger  any  but  her  own  indomitable  sons. 

A  brief  sketch  of  her  earlier  histoiy  may  neither  be  inappropriate  nor  un- 
interesting :  <^ 

In  the  year  1477,  the  Netherlands,  which  had  been  governed  by 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  fell  by  marriage  to  the  House  of  Austria. 
Under  Maximilian,  the  seventeen  provinces  were  formed  into  one 
state;  under  Charles  V.  they  became  united  with  Spain;  under 
Philip  II.  the  seven  northern  provinces — Guelderland,  Holland,  Zea- 
land, Utrecht,  Overyssel,  Groningen,  and  Friesland,  becoming  dis- 
satisfied, first  began  upon  that  career  which  is  embraced  in  the  pres- 
ent subject. 

As  early  as  the  year  1566-7,  their  discontents  seem  to  have  com- 
menced. It  was  then  they  began  to  realize  that  they  were  ruled  by 
a  f6reign  sovereign.  Philip  was  not  the  man  that  Charles,  his  father, 
had  been ;  and  the  Netherlands  were  not  slow  to  find  it  out.  His 
ideas  and  notions ;  in  a  word,  his  whole  character  was  essentially 

*  SeToral  years  ago  we  published  an  interesting  paper  upon  the  System  of  Lerees  and 
D^kes  in  Holland,  contributed  by  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Homan,  of  Louisiana,  which  the  reader 
will  consult  to  advanuge. — [£d. 
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Spanish ;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  conceal  his  preferences  for  his  Span- 
isti  subjects.  The  high  nobility — ^the  proud  aristocracies  of  the 
Netherlands,  each  day,  saw  themselves  supplanted  in  the  favors  of 
the  king,  by  some  haughty,  overbearing,  and  not  unfrequently  worth- 
less, Spaniard. 

Nor  was  this  all — ^religious  pers^ecution  b^an  to  crowd  its  lists 
with  victims  and  martyrs; — neither  high. nor  low  could  escape  its 
fiktal  venom ; — though  for  awhile  disguised,  the  Inquisition,  which 
has  so  blackened  the  history  of  Spain,  soon  began  openly  to  show 
its  frightful  visage. 

The  Hollanders  have  ever  been  described  as  a  very  slow,  phleg- 
miatic  people : — and  so  they  are.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  a 
man  less  austere,  ostentatious  and  haughty,  than  Philip — though 
equally  ambitious  and  selfish,  would  have  found  no  great  difficulty 
in  satisfying  their  demands. 

Charles  was  no  less  ambitious.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
bis  policy  was  nearly  the  same  in  respect  to  religious  toleration ;  yet 
his  natural  foresight  had  been  less  blinded  by  pride.  He  had  learned 
to  compromise  what  could  not  be  carried  out  openly  and  direct. 

It  will  not  now  be  necessary  to  follow  out  the  administration  of 
the  Duchess  of  Parma,  assisted  by  Grenville — ^nor  the  separate 
courses  of  the  Princes  of  Orange,  of  Egmont,  or  Horn — ^nor  even 
the  conduct  of  the  cruel  Duke  of  Alva,  who  came  from  Spain  with 
an  army  to  succeed  the  Duchess — ^nor  his  successor,  Requesnes : — all 
the  incidents  herewith  associated  must  be  considered  as  links  in  a 
chain  of  consequences — springing  from  one  cause,  and  tending  to- 
ward one  object. 

In  perusing  this  portion  of  Holland,  we  are  carried  through  many 
strange  scenes  and  vicissitudes — ^we  witness  much  suffering,  much 
cruelty,  and  many  sieges.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  rich  city  of 
Antwerp  fell — a  city  of  commercial  importance,  probably  equal  to 
any  in  Europe  at  that  time. 

Gose  to  this  siege  appears  the  "  Pacification  of  Ghent" — (1576  ;) 
the  object  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  expulsion  of  foreign 
troops,  and  the  suspension  of  the  severe  religious  edicts  of  Alva. 

Tnis  pacification  was  indeed  ratified — but  soon  violated  by  the 
king.  In  1579,  the  Provinces  took  another  more  important  step,  and 
entered  into  the  "  Union  of  Utrecht." 

Already  had  their  movements  assumed  a  more  solemn  and  revolu- 
tionary character ;  already,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange, had  they  begun  to  appreciate  their  own  position,  and  nerve 
their  spirits  for  the  worst.  The  coin,  which  was  at  this  time  struck 
oSf  significantly  ^*  represented  a  ship  laboring  amidst  the  waves,  un- 
listed by  sails  or  oars,"  with  this  expressive  motto :  "  Incertum 
quo  fata  ferant." 

In  1581,  the  provinces  solemnly  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
Philip.  Here,  then,  may  we  date  the  birth  of  the  republic.  And 
though  we  might  find  it  in  a  more  settled  state,  if  we  should  trace 
its  history  for  a  few  more  years,  when,  after  various  vicissitudes,  in 
ld09,  a  truce  for  twelve  years  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  provinces 
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recognized  as  independent ;  yet,  since  no  new  llement  is  therein  de- 
veloped, it  maj  be  allowable  to  leave  the  subject  here  for  a  time. 

Let  us  then  look  back  to  note  what  progress  has  been  made :  to 
see  according  to  what  principles  this  great  and  important  revolution 
has  been  moving. 

This  part  of  the  subject  opens  to  us  a  broad  field — a  field  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  philosopher ;  and  especially  the  philoso- 
pher of  liberal  principles. 

To  trace  the  upward  progress  of  republicanism,  has  ever  been  a  . 
pleasing  task  to  an  American ; — ^and  yet,  one  not  without  its  pains — 
for  at  no  time  has  he  been  allowed  to  witness  more  than  the  partial 
success  of  those  principles  on  which  the  heart  had  been  set.  Yet 
this  has  buoyed  him  up— that  no  earnest  striving  has  been  in  vain — 
that  at  each  step  some  actual  progress  has  been  made.  At  times  it 
might  have  seemed  retrograde  ;  yet  in  the  end  he  finds  that  some 
overruling  Providence  has  directed  all. 

And  thus  it  is  in  the  development  of  any  great  and  important 
principle.  The  course  and  order  of  nature  is  slow,  and  ages  are 
required. 

Monarchy  did  not  attain  its  modem  perfection  at  one  spring.  It 
rose  with  convulsive  throes — ^with  earnest,  anxious  stragglings,  from 
the  confused  elements  of  political  chaos  and  feudalism. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  republican  principles.  One  age  at- 
tempting to  reform  the  abuses  of  another,  runs  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme ;  released  from  despotism,  the  most  objectionable  forms  of 
democracy  were  for  one  instant  embraced  with  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm :  and  when  abuses  had  gone  beyond  all  bounds,  with  as  little 
ceremony  was  a  dictator  placed  at  the  head  of  aflairs.  Then  must 
the  advocates  of  free  principles  hide  their  heads,  and  in  turn  abide 
their  season  of  disgrace  and  contumely.  Then  comes  in  aristocracy, 
to  exert  her  most  baneful  and  destractive  influence. 

This,  in  a  measure,  is  the  history  of  the  ancient  republics.  Thus 
did  they  alternate  between  licentiousness  and  oppression. 

The  republic  of  Holland  was  of  a  mixed  nature.  In  its  composi- 
tion, aristocracy  entered  largely.  The  stadtholder's  authority  was 
very  considerable.  On  the  one  hand  "  too  great  for  the  chief  of  a 
republic" — on  the  other,  "  too  little  for  the  head  of  a  monarchy."  His 
only  models,  at  that  time,  were  absolute  sovereigns. 

William,  Prince  of  Orange,  for  along  time  possessed  this  authority. 
For  his  many  great  virtues,  for  his  wisdom  and  military  talents,  he 
has  left  an  enviable  reputation.  To  him  belongs  the  glory  of  having 
freed  his  country  from  a  grievous  yoke  ;  of  having  been  in  all  times 
wisest  to  foresee,  ablest  and  most  willing  to  avert  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties. His  consistent  firmness,  his  uniform  prudence  and  nwer-faiU 
ing  patriotism,  have  placed  him  high  among  the  world's  heroes. 
And  yet,  that  the  authority  which  he  wielded  might  have  been  in- 
consistent with  the  interests  of  the  republic,  may  be  proved  by  refer- 
ence to  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  his  son  Maurice.  How  many 
abuses  may  be  traced  to  this  one  source !  How  many  rights  vio- 
lated !     The  disgraceful  termination  of  the  dispute  between   the 
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Arminians  and  Gomarists — the  illegal  Synod  of  Dort — the  im- 
prisonment of  Grotius,  and  closely  following,  the  martyrdom  of  that 
purest  of  patriots,  Olden  Barneveldt — are  quite  sufficient  for  its  con- 
demnation. 

Still  I  think  that  the  fault  may  be  justly  charged  to  the  necessary 
constitution  of  the  republic,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  elements. 
The  seven  provinces,  though  contiguous,  were  yet  very  dissimilar. 
Nothing  but  an  absolute  necessity  seems  to  have  held  them  together. 
Friesland  was  essentially  a  kingdom ;  Brabant  and  Guelderland,  duke« 
doms ;  Holland  and  Flanders,  earldoms  or  counties ;  and  Utrecht,  a 
bishopric. 

There  was  then  need  of  centralization  in  some  form,  some  common 
point,  around  which  these  discordant  elements  might  arrange  them- 
selves. 

Yet  the  history  of  this  portion  of  the  republic  has  been  of  infinite 
value  to  our  own  government.  Here  was  perfected  that  important 
system  of  checks  and  balances  which,  though  unwieldy  to  those  who 
did  not  fully  understand  its  nature,  is  yet,  under  a  more  skilful  or- 
ganization, one  of  the  great  ramparts  of  freedom. 

Not  only  each  state,  but  each  city  enjoyed  an  independence  of  its 
own.  The  senators  were  chosen  for  life,  and  had  the  privilege  of 
appointing  the  members  of  the  provincial  states.  The  members  of 
the  states-general  were  elected  by  the  aristocracy.  The  states-general 
of  course  represented  the  general  government,  yet  its  authority  de- 
pended very  much  upon  the  will  of  the  separate  states  at  home  ; 
and  what  illustrates  still  farther  their  cautious  individuality^  is  the  &ct, 
that  not  only  a  majority  but  a  concurrence  of  votes,  was  necessary  for 
the  adoption  of  any  measure. 

Next  came  the  council  of  state,  with  its  fixed  number  of  deputies, 
of  which  Holland  sent  three ;  Guelderland,  Zealand  and  Utrecht,  each 
two ;  Friesland,  Overyssel  and  Groningen,  each  one.  The  duties  of 
this  council  were,  to  deliberate  concerning  the  security,  defence  and 
protection  of  the  states,  and  to  take  charge  of  all  military  and 
financial  af&irs. 

To  these  were  added  the  chamber  of  accounts  and  the  council  of 
admiralty.  The  former  consisted  of  two  members  from  each  province. 
Its  name  sufficiently  attests  its  character — its  authority  was  nothing 
more  than  its  name  implies.  The  latter  was  of  more  importance, 
since  in  it  was  vested  the  authority  over  naval  affairs. 

This  brief  outline  conveys  a  faint  impression  of  the  constitution  of 
the  republic.  Had  these  separate  powers  been  more  critically  de- 
fined, they  would  have  been  more  efficient  and  far  less  objectionable. 
But  as  it  was,  they  came  into  frequent  collisions,  and  the  superintend- 
ence of  some  sovereign  power  made  most  necessary.  Here  then 
came  in  the  authority  of  the  stadtholder — a  power  which,  though  ob- 
noxious to  abuses,  was  yet  most  essential  to  the  least  degree  of 
concert  and  success. 

As  I  have  before  mentioned,  the  progress  which  Holland  had  made 
in  the  science  of  republicanism,  was  in  the  more  perfect  development 
of  checks  and  balances^  while  at  the  same  time  she  retained  many  of 
the  faults  of  former  republics. 
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If  we  compare  her  to  the  ancient  republics  of  Carthage  and  Rome, 
I  think  we  shall  find  that  she  was  more  aristocratic  than  the  former, 
and  less  than  the  latter ;  for  although  Carthage  selected  her  senate 
from  men  of  "  birth,  merit  and  wealth,"  yet  a  concurrence  of  votes 
was  necessary  for  action,  and  in  case  of  any  disagreement,  the  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  the  people.  There  was  also  a  committee  of  104 
members,  appointed  to  watch  and  restrain  the  ambition  of  the  great 
femilies.  To  this  committee  the  admirals  and  generals  had  to  render 
their  accounts. 

In  many  respects,  both  in  legislation  and  commerce,  Holland  very 
much  resembled  Carthage. 

Rome  was  more  aristocratic,  since  more  authority  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  patricians,  to  the  positive  exclusion  of  the  lower  orders. 

But  how  does  Holland  stand  beside  our  own  government  ?  We 
believe  that  our  system  of  balances  and  checks  is  in  no  way  inferior 
,  to  hers,  no  less  effectual :  we  are  in  part  indebted  for  it  to  her  experi- 
ence, and  we^believe  it  has  been  mucm  improyed.  We  think  its  junAuar 
tions  more  simple-— its  operation  less  subject  to  collisions.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  historic  fact.  It  is  more  simple,  because  more  uniform ;  it 
is  less  subject  to  collisions,  because  the  separate  powers  are  more 
accurately  defined. 

The  various  interests,  secured  under  our  constitution,  are  no  less 
diverse  and  complex ;  and  yet  with  its  the  state  comes  less  frequently 
in  conflict  with  the  general  government,  and  the  general  government 
is  less  dependent  upon  the  states.  Ours  is  a  nation — ^hers  was  a  fe- 
derative union,  and  that  in  an  imperfect  state ;  since  her  inhabitants 
were  not  yet  ripe  for  the  more  perfect  development  of  that  kind  of 
confederation,  which  Guizot  pronounces  most  difficult,  and  which  re> 
quires  the  greatest  intelligence  and  moderation  on  the  part  of  a 
people. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  much  is  due  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  Holland  was  placed.  She  was  like  a  "  stranger  in 
a  strange  land  ;"  for  a  long  time  she  stood  alone,  unrecognized  by 
the  surrounding  nations;  now  begging  aid  of  England — now  of 
France — while  either  of  these  two  powers  seemed  ready  to  take  any 
advantage  of  her  weakness.  This  was  no  time  for  idle  speculation ; 
before  her  stood  the  najted  reality,  while  stem  necessity  was  crowd- 
ing her  forward. 

Yet  there  is  one  feature  in  the  history  of  this  republic,  which  shines 
forth  in  resplendent  beauty.  Her  shores  were  open  to  the  oppressed 
of  every  land.  Here  was  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  of  Germany, 
France,  Hungary,  and  even  England ;  and  in  these  she  received  the 
learned  men  of  every  science — the  ablest  teachers  of  every  useful 
art. 

Let  it  be  the  glory  of  Holland  that  she  was  first  to  teach  the 
world  the  great  and  true  principles  of  religious  toleration.  Let  it  be 
her  glory,  that  through  every  vicissitude,  exposed  to  dangers  from 
without  and  within,  she  kept  inviolably  sacred  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

These  are  the  two  brightest  gems /in  her  national  diadem.    It 
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tnay  be  reasonably  deemed  a  subject  for  wonder,  that  tbe  provinces, 
in  so  short  a  time,  in  the  very  face  of  war  and  devastation,  should 
have  arisen  to  so  great  a  height  of  wealth  and  power.  Yet  that  such 
was  their  progress  cannot  be  denied,  and  still  our  age  is  very  prone 
to  forget  the  real  eminence  which  their  commerce  attained.  Though 
their  own  country  produced  scarcely  a  single  material  for  ship  build- 
ing— though  possessed  of  no  mines,  and  though  loaded  with  taxes— 
they  yet  soon  stood  without  a  rival,  the  first  commercial  people  on 
the  globe. 

In  Europe  alone  they  had  1,200  merchant  ships,  and  more  than 
70,000  sailors  actively  engaged.  They  built  annually  2,000  vessels. 
In  the  year  1598,  80  ships  sailed  from  their  ports  for  the  Indies  and 
America ;  and  Sir  William  Petty,  estimating  the  whole  shipping  of 
Europe,  in  1690,  at  2,000,000  tons,  reckons  that  of  Holland  as  high 
as  900,000,  or  near  one-half. 

The  fact  must  be  attributed  to  the  central  position  of  their  country ; 
to  the  liberal  character  of  their  government ;  to  religious  toleration  y 
to  the  fact  that  persecution  and  oppression  were  raging  with  peculiar 
violence  in  other  countries ;  and  to  the  innate  character  of  their 
people.  y 

Tlie  Dutch  were  noted  for  their  steady,  persevering  and  well-di- 
rected habits  of  industry.  They  have,  through  every  vicissitude, 
retained  something  of  the  qualities  of  their  early  progenitors,  the 
ancient  Batavii,  whose  bravery  and  love  of  freedom  have  been  de- 
scribed to  us  by  Tacitus.  They  formed  the  flower  of  the  old  Roman 
armies,  and  were  said  to  have  won  for  Caesar  the  victory  of  Pharsalia. 
They  were  noted  for  their  slow,  conservative  habits.  So  are  the 
Dutch  :  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was  slow  to  take  hold  of  them  ;  their 
enthusiasm  did  not  drive  them  on  to  imaginary  romantic  exploits, 
but  kindled  in  their^breasts  a  stead j^perpettial  fire,  which,  once  light- 
ed, impelled  them  on  to  a  work  of  reality,  an  enterprise  for  a  life« 
Then  it  is  we  see  them  starting  forth  for  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  earth — "  not  indeed  the  first  to  discover  new  worlds,  but  the  first 
to  make  the  name  of  European  respected  and  revered." 

But  the  days  of  the  republic  are  past,  and  Holland  in  a  measure 
seems  to  have  outlived  her  glory.  Since  the  time  of  Bonaparte,  she 
has  been  governed  by  kings ;  and  though  of  respectable  rank,  she  has 
ceased  to  figure  so  extensively  in  history.  The  Dutchman  now,  by 
common  consent,  seems  to  stand  the  representative  of  a  class  some 
centuries  behind  its  age.  To  him  is  attributed  every  outlandish 
oddity  ;  of  him  we  hear  but  seldom  except  in  jokes.  He  seems  to 
walk  about  the  thorough&res  with  his  "  broad  brim,"  a  listless  indif- 
ferent spectator  to  the  busy  scenes  around — a  very  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
dead  to  the  spirit  of  progress  and  improvement,  involved  in  ^^  mists 
and  doubtsJ^ 

The  mention  of  his  name  brings  "  Hans"  vividly  before  the  mind« 
His  chief  pest  is  the  Yankee,  who  cuts  up  his  cabbage  garden  with 
rail-road  tracks.  He  belongs  to  a  nation  of  inveterate  smokers,  who 
live  in  some  far-off  Utopia,  fight  their  battles  by  means  of  pro- 
clamations, and  get  up  ''  pipe  plots"  to  bring  their  obnoxious  rulers 
to  terms. 
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But  that  such  is  far  from  being  the  true  character  of  the  Butdi, 
who  are  even  yet  worthy  of  their  Batavian  ancestry,  raay  be  learn- 
ed from  but  a  partial  perusal  of  their  history  in  the  glorious  days  of 
the  republic. 

Their  great  men  then  stand  forth  proud  among  the  great;  their 
wise  men,  pre-eminent  among  the  wise. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

1.— THE  SUGAR  INTERESTS. 

Tri  kindnoM  with  which  my  humble,  yet  I  trust,  io  some  cases,  nsefal  arti* 
cles,  have  been  published  in  the  Review,  as  also  the  Battering  comments  of  its 
Editor  upon  re-publishing  my  Texas  correspondence  from  other  journals,  induce 
me  to  pen  ihis,  probably  my  last  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  letters  upon  the  im« 
portent  subject  of  sugar.  So  much  has  been  said  by  others,  of  various  plans  of 
revivification  of  old  worn-out  sugar  lands,  of  the  several  modes  of  sugar  manu- 
facture, of  the  multiform  machinery  employed  in  sugar-houses,  Jcc.,  that  I  have 
no  remarks  to  make  on  these  hends,  nor  do  I  intend  to  say  anything  pro  or  con 
respecting  the  numerous  every-day  theories,  etc  Experiments  and  experience 
will  determioe  all.  Some  may  fail,  as  I  myself  have  done,  in  some  cases,  during 
the  last  13  years,  principally  devoted  to  experiments  appertaining  to  my  profea- 
sion,  whilst  others  will  succeed  and  confer  a  boon  on  the  sugar  growers  of  Loui« 
siana.  I  trust  I  may  not  be  acdhsed  of  egotism,  when  I  say  that  I  intend  this 
letter  to  embrace  all  which  I  believe  to  be  necessary  to  the  well-doing  of  the 
■ugar  growers  of  Louisiana. 

it  must  be  apparent  to  every  well  informed  planter,  that  his  land  requires  r^' 
newing  in  some  way  or  other,  which  can  be  easily  effected  in  various  ways. 
For  instance,  yon  can  have  all  the  kinds  of  land  on  your  estate  analyzed,  and  af- 
terwards supply  the  deficiency.  But  probably  the  most  direct  and  straight-for- 
ward way,  and  one  which  would  suit  all  classes  of  sugar  planters,  would  be,  to 
adopt  Professor  Liebig's  theory,  and  use  in  abundance,  as  they  do  in  England, 
that  manure  which  is  known  to  be  the  food  of  what  is  intended  to  be  raised. 

Now,  suppose  this  to  be  cares :  then  the  dressing  required  is  lime  in  some  form 
or  other,  say  a  cooipost  of  lime  and  rotted  bagasse,  silex  and  marl,  or  w])at  is 
perhaps  better  than  all,  a  top  dressing  of  from  8  to  12  bushels  to  the  atpesit,  of 

Ehosphate  of  lime,  in  the  form  of  crushed  or  pulverized  bones.  How  very  cheap  ; 
ow  easily  procured;  how  simply  pulverized  and  used  ;  and  above  all,  how 
agreeable  to  contemplate,  is  500  hogsheads  of  sugar,  instead  of  300  hogsheads ;  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  enhanced  value  of  a  plantation  intrinsically.  I  am  about 
to  erect  a  steam  botie-mill  upon  (he  English  plan;  it  is  very  simple  and  cheap, 
and  can  be  managed  by  plantation  hands,  and  one  of  them  can  oe  attached  to 
any  sugar  mill  engine  at  small  cost  by  any  ordinary  mechanic.  Mine  will  be  a 
long  way  out  of  the  road,  but  in  a  bone  district.  Should  any  gentleman  wish  to 
erect  one  for  himself,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  him  any  information  by  letter, 
should  ha  write  me  upon  the  subject. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  a  subject  upon  which  I  am  equally,  or  perhaps  rather 
more,  at  home. 

It  u  now  five  years  ego  since  I  openly  condemned  the  use  of  lime  in  sugar  ma* 
nufactu re,  giving  chemical  reasons  for  its  discontinuance,  and  at  a  single  view 
showing  its  injurious  effects.  I  was  then  called  a  fool.  How  agreeable! 
However,  I  again  denounced  the  lime — Firgt,  because  some  of  the  best  crops 
have  been  made  without  it.  Sceond^  because  several  of  its  old  adherents  have 
given  it  up,  and  become  cold-water  converts.  Third,  because  in  addition  to  my 
numerous,  previously  promulgated  chemical  reasons,  I  give  another,  which  in  all 
probability  will  be  the  last  I  shall  ever  write,  upon  this  all-important  mann* 
tacture. 

Take  double  steam  refined  sugar ;  dissolve  it  in  pure  water ;  boil  and  reboil  it, 
and  no  change  takes  place — it  remalnn  limpid  and  inodorous.  Add  the  smallest 
quantity  of  lime  and  it  becomes  colored,  and  emitd  a  disagreeable  smell.     Upon 
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cue  jatce  this  has  still  a  more  perceptible  and  destmctive  effect.  I  do  not  lay 
claim  to  infallibility,  bat  I  know  I  am  not  wrong  in  condemning  the  use  of  lime. 
As  I  before  stated,  I  have  made  some  faihires,  especially  in  making  second  pro* 
ducte ;  bat  I  have  since  succeeded  to  admiration — and  I  may  ask,  who  has  not  had 
mishaps  7 

Withont  more  ado,  I  will  give  year  readers  an  account  of  my  snccessful,  cheap, 
Bmple,  and  effective  apparatus  for  sasar  making,  which  any  person  of  ordinary 
perception  will  see  at  one  view  is  calculated  to  supersede  all  other  modes.  It 
costs  less  than  a  common  set  of  kettles,  makes  doable  the  quantity  of  sugar  in 
half  the  time,  and  with  less  than  one-half  the  fuel ;  and,  perhaps,  not  the  least  desi* 
deratum  u,  that  a  planter  with  30  hands  can  cope  with  his  neighbor  who  works 
50  hands. 

The  modus  operandi  is  a  continuous,  tortuous  waste  steam  clarifier,  several 
large  settling  cisterns,  and  a  double  flue  pneumatical  kettle. 

The  clarifier  can  be  made  and  erected  large  enough  for  any  sugar-house,  for 
100  dollars.  Its  name  will  indicate  its  shape,  but  I  will  miouielv  describe  it : 
It  is  a  continuation  of  the  waste  steam  pipe  from  the  heater,  and  leads  into  the 
trongh  which  conveys  the  juice  from  the  mill  to  the  receivers.  This  trough  is 
no^v  made  4  feet  wide,  and  is  about  8  or  9  feet  long.  It  is  to  be  one  foot  deep ; 
it  is  supplied  with  alternating  slats  or  partial  partitions  of  wood  3  feet  long; 
these  slats  are  so  arranged  as  the  first  shall  be  attached  on  one  side  of  the 
trough,  the  next  to  the  other  side,  and  so  on  to  the  number  of  12 ;  thus  it  will  be 
seen,  a  zig-zas  is  made  which  causes  the  juice  to  have  a  travel  of  near  100  feet  in 
a  9  foot  trough.  At  the  bottom  of  the  box  lies  the  tortuous  copper  pipe,  its  open 
end  leading  mto  the  atmosphere,  for  the  escape  of  condensed  water,  &c.  At  the 
end  is  a  door  6  inches  high,  over  which  the  juice  has  to  fall,  and  which  retains  it 
iofficiently  Ions  to  effect  perfect  clarification.  Above  this  is  another  swinging 
door,  6  inches  deep,  which  retains  all  the  scum  and  fecula,  and  allows  it  to  pass 
off"  mechanically.  The  juice  will,  in  one  minute  after  leaving  the  canes,  be 
bfoaght  to  200°  Fahrenheit.  Thus  you  save  fuel,  accelerate  su^ar  making — yoa 
are  certain  of  having  clear  juice,  and  what  is  more,  it  will  remam  sweet  over  24 
hoars;  all  this  can  be  effected  by  the  waste  steam  of  any  sugar  mill  engine,  and 
have  abundance  of  caloric  to  spare,  evenshoald  you  make  20  hogsheads  of  sugar 
daily. 

The  settling  cisterns  are  a  large  number  of  receiving  boxes,  soch  as  are  now 
OS  ed  in  all  sugar-houses — the  juice  leaves  them  as  clear  as  sherry  wine. 

Now  I  will  proceed  to  describe  the  ne  plus  ultra,  "  the  doable  flue  pneumatic 
kettle."  This  pan  is  very  much  like  a  common  double  flue  steam  boiler,  such  as 
are  uA^  on  the  river  steamboats,  with  this  exception,  it  is  open  at  the  top,  &c. 
It  is  22  feet  long,  5  feet  in  depth,  and  seven  feet  in  width.  Its  two  floes,  each 
14  inches  in  diameter,  pass  through  its  entire  length.  It  is  provided  with  flue 
caps,  caul  and  chimney.  It  can  be  set  in  one  week  by  any  bricklayer.  When 
it  18  set  np  with  a  kneller  tube  and  blowing  apparatus,  its  cost  will  not  exceed  the 
cost  of  a  set  of  common  kettles.  The  bagasse,  or  one  cord  of  wood  to  the  hogs- 
head of  sugar,  is  ample.  ^  It  will  throw  off  four  hogsheads  of  sugar  every  three 
hours,  and  as  the  strike  is  made  by  means  of  a  cock,  one  hand  is  sufficient  for  its 
management.  Some  idea  of  difliculties  may  present  themselves  to  your  readers, 
soch  as  carom  el  ization,  carbonation,  &c.  &c.  I  assure  all  such  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  can  occur.  And  what  is  more,  the  use  of  the  poeumaticus  causes  it  to 
evaporate  fast,  and  to  boil  at  180^  of  Fahrenheit. 

In  the  language  of  an  enterprising  and  talented  sugar  planter,  this  process  is 
honnd  to  revolutionize  the  sugar  manufacturing  of  Louisiana,  as  a  large  crop  can 
be  taken  off  in  the  same  length  of  time  by  this  plan,  and  with  less  outlay,  and  the 
same  number  of  hands,  that  a  small  one  can  by  the  old  kettle  procefs,  and  with 
■o  roach  less  wood.  You  need  only  run  the  apparatus  at  night,  and  have  all  the 
hands  in  the  field  during  the  day,  except  carrier  hands  and  the  engineer,  who 
^rill  be  preparing  the  juice  during  the  afternoon  for  the  night's  run.  It  will  make 
regular  sugar,  and  even  fine  sugar,  from  frosted  canes.  Any  gentleman  who 
cannot  exactly  comprehend  this  prosy  epistle,  has  but  to  ask  for  further  explana- 
tions, and  they  will  be  cheerfully  given  by  yours,  truly, 

Wm.  F.  WlLKlHS, 

Engineer  and  Svgar  Maker, 
Opeloasas,  6th  January,  1852. 
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8.— THIS  PREMIUM  COTTON8--MACON  FAIR. 

It  will  be  Been  by  the  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  great  Agncaltnral  Fair 
held  in  this  city  last  week,  that  the  exhibition  of  fine  cottons  was  nighly  credita* 
ble.  In  addition  to  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Association,  it  will  be  recollected 
that  the  Warehoosemen  and  Cotton  Brokers  offered  three  splendid  Silver  Pitch- 
ers  for  the  best  specimen  of  lots  of  cotton,  consisting  of  twenty  bales,  &c.  The 
first  prize,  worth  one  hundred  dollars,  was  awarded  to  Dr.  William  Terrell,  of 
Hancock.  The  second  prize,  worth  fifty  dollars,  was  given  to  Samuel  Dinkins, 
Esq.,  of  Houston ;  and  the  third  prize,  worth  thirty  dollars,  was  awarded  to  Dr. 
Charles  Thompson,  of  Macon.  Dr.  Terrell  also  obtained  the  first  prize  from  the 
Association ;  Dr.  Thompson  the  second,  and  Mr.  Dinkins  the  third.  Mr.  Walker, 
of  Pulaski,  was  awarded  the  firBt  prize  for  the  best  lot  of  ten  bales,  Sao. 

These  cottons,  and,  in  fact,  all  those  exhibited  upon  the  grounds,  were  not  only 
very  superior  in  quality,  but  were  so  admirably  handled,  as  to  require  the  most 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  experienced  gentlemen  componng  the  committee,  to  ena» 
ble  them  to  arrive  at  a  correct  and  satisfactory  conclusion.  Fifty  bales  of  them, 
we  understand,  were  promptly  purchased  by  Messrs.  Charles  Day  &  Co.,  at  tea 
cents,  being  an  advance  of  several  cents  upon  the  ruling  prices  in  the  city.  The 
purchasers  propose  to  exhibit  these  cottons  in  Savannah  and  New-York,  and  will 
then  ship  them  to  Liverpool.  Coming,  as  they  will,  horn  the  centre  of  the  great 
cotton  region,  and  having  received  the  highest  premiums  at  the  ^eat  Central 
Southern  Exhibition,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  command  very  high  prices  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  They  are  at  present  all  stored  at  the  nre  proof 
warehouse  of  Thomas  Hardeman,  Esq.,  where  they  will  be  allowed  to  remam  for 
a  few  days.  The  samples  can  be  seen  at  the  counting-room  of  Messrs.  Day  St 
Co. 

3.— FALSE  PACKING  OF  COTTON. 

We  mentioned  some  time  since  that  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commexx^, 
and  Commercial  Association,  and  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Liver- 
pool, had  appointed  committees  to  draw  up  regulations  relative  to  the  return  of 
falsely  packed  cotton.  We  perceive  from  the  advices  brought  by  the  Humboldtf 
that  the  following  rules  in  reference  thereto  have  been  adopted. 

1.  That  cotton  returned  as  falsely  or  irreeularly  packed,  be  paid  for  at  the  price 
which  the  cotton,  if  regularly  packed,  vTould  be  worth  on  the  day  on  which  it 
would  be  received  back  at  Liverpool. 

2.  That  no  allowances  for  expenses  to  transmit  beyond  the  limits  of  Great 
Britain,  be  made  on  returned  cotton. 

3.  That  all  claims  for  falsely  or  irregularly  packed  cotton  be  accompanied  by 
the  declaration  of  the  planter's  mark  or  certificate,  where  there  is  any  such  mark ; 
and,  if  required,  the  entire  canvass  in  which  the  cotton  was  packed,  to  be  re- 
turned. 

A  fourth  proposal  by  the  Liverpool  Committee,  to  reduce  the  time  within 
which  cotton  cuuld  be  returned  as  falsely  packed  from  twelve  to  six  months,  was 
rejected  by  the  Manchester  deputation. 

4.— TARE  ON  SUGAR  HOGSHEADS. 

Some  months  ago  the  wholesale  grocers  of  Cincinnati  held  a  meetinff,  in 
which  the}r  remonstrated  against  the  tare  of  10  per  cent,  on  sugar  hogsheaos,  as 
altogether  inadequate,  and  recommend  instead,  a  tare  of  12  ^er  cent  In  the  re- 
commendation, the  grocers  of  New-Orleans  concur.  An  this  is  a  matter  which 
involves  the  value  of  5000  hogsheads  of  sugar  at  least  to  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  proposes  to  trench  upon  principles  which  are  as  old  as  the  crop  itself,  it  can- 
not be  wondered  at  that  planters  are  mauifeeting  pointed  and  strong  disappro- 
bation. Amooe  the  resolutions  which  have  been  passed  in  the  different  parishes 
of  the  state  by  the  planters,  we  extract  the  folio wmg,  which  are  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  general  tone  and  spirit.  We  trust  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  wil 
proceed  advisedly  in  this  matter,  since  it  is  likely  they  will  be  introduced  as 
party. 

'*  Whereas  various  experiments,  recently  made  by  members  of  this  assembly, 
prove  evidently  that  the  conventional  tare  of  10  percent,  as  actually  established, 
far  from  falling  short  of  the  real  tare  of  common  sized  hogsheads,  exceeds  it,  on 
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the  contnuTi  by  aoTeral  pounds ;  Whereas  said  tare  causes  to  the  sugar  planter  a 
Ion  which  is  still  increased  by  the  mode  of  weighing  generally  followed  by  bro- 
kers ;  and  whereas  the  proposition  made  by  merclunts  of  Cincinnati  and  New- 
Orleans,  to  raiie  the  said  tare  to  12  per  cent.,  is  not  only  nnjast,  bat  detrimental 
Co  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  sugar  planters  of  this  parish  are  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
actual  tare  of  10  per  cent,  should  be  maintained,  although  it  is  &r  from  being  to 
their  advantage,  and  that  they  protest  most  soleomly  agamst  any  increase  of  said 
tare. 

Resolved,  That  rather  than  submit  to  the  exaction  of  the  merchants  of  Cincinnati 
and  New-Orleans,  they  would  prefer  acting  as  western  dealers  do  with  their  pro> 
dace,  and  tare  their  hogsheads  themselves,  in  order  to  obtain  thereby  the  real 
weight  of  each  hoeshead. 

Resolved,  That  tne  present  mode  of  weighing  onr  molasses  has  caused  us,  for 
years  pMt,  a  positive  loss  of  at  lean  half  a  pound  per  gallon,  and  that  it  would  be 
more  equitable  that  molasses,  when  weighed,  should  be  sold  by  the  pound,  and 
Dot  by  the  gallon. 

Resolved,  That  the  sugar  planters  of  every  parish  in  this  state  are  hereby  in- 
vited to  meet  together  with  the  shortest  delay,  and  protest  against  the  resolutions 
passed  at  Cincinnati  and  New-Orleans  by  certain  sugar  dealers,  setting  the  tare  at 
12  per  cent. 

5.— INDIA  COTTON. 

The  question  of  an  Indian  supply  of  cotton  has,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  been 
discussed  with  no  very  great  success.  The  fact  appears  to  be.  that  the  quantity 
obtained  thence  has  been  gradually  on  the  decrease ;  but  those  years  in  which 
high  prices  prevailed,  through  short  productions  in  the  article,  a  stimulus  was 
given  to  shipments  from  India,  by  diverting  the  cotton  from  the  China  market, 
and  inducing  greater  cultivation.  The  import  of  India  cotton  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  dxport  price  in  the  United  States  for  corresponding  years,  were 
as  follows : 

Import  from  Avera^  of  prices  in 

India.  the  United  States. 

1847 221,959 10| 

18411 227,572 - 7| 

1849 182,079 6| 

1850 70,838 Ill 

1851 118,872 12] 

The  superior  quality  of  United  States  cotton  always  enables  it  to  command  a 
higher  price  (at  reduced  rates)  than  the  Indian  commands ;  it  affords  material 
for  all  English  yarns  under  twenty,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  50  per  cent,  of  the 
manufacture.  But  whenever  that  price  becomes  exorbitant,  a  ^reat  stimulus  is 
given  to  the  consumption  of  the  India  articles,  and  a  higher  price  never  fails  to 
brine  out  considerable  quantities.  The  English  official  tables  show  the  following 
receipts  of  cotton  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  two  years, 

IVrOST  OF  RAW  COTTON  INTO  THK  UICITXD  KINGDOM. 

From                                  1850.                        1851.  Decrease.  Increase. 

United  Sutes 634,504,050.... 493.153,1 12....  141,350.938 

India 70,838.515. ...118,872.742.-.  43,034,227 

West  Indies 944,307..-.        228.913....  716,594            

Egypt,  &c 17,369,843....   18,931,414....  1,561,571 

Brazil 30,738,133....  30,229,982...-  508.151            

Other  places 1,074,164....     2,090,698 1,016,534 

Totallbs. 755,469,012.... 663,576,861..  ..142,585,683      50,612.332 

The  average  export  value  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  for  1849,  was  6.4  cents, 
and  for  1850,  11.3,  a  rise  of  80  per  cent.  This  drew  from  India 70  percent, 
more  tban  the  usual  supply ;  and  the  fact  presented  itself  that,  at  an  average  of 
II  cenU,  India  can  supply,  at  call,  25  per  cent  as  mnch  cotton  as  the  United 
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pcDdnecion,  bat  occasbnally  high  prices  impart  a  new  stimnlus  to  the  cultivation 
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in  that  region,  and  American  cottons  feel  the  reaction.  The  late  accoanta  from 
France  show  that  cotton  of  United  States  description  may  be  raised  very  adTwi- 
tageously  in  the  colony  of  Algiers. 

In  the  United  Suites,  little  or  no  India  cotton  is  used  ;  but  the  latter  article,  of 
southern  growih,*«nters  into  all  our  cotton  fabrics,  and  the  proportion  of  the  crop 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  increases.  Thus,  assuming  that  consumption  in 
the  South  and  West,  for  the  past  five  years,  has  been  350,000  bales,  tnen  the 
crops  and  United  States  consumption  for  two  periods  of  five  years,  will  be  as 
follows : 

U.  S.  Gonsmnptioo* 
Crop — Bales.  Bales. 

I841-'42 10,585,000 1.951,100 

1847-*51 11,304  000 2.719,400 


Total  bales 719,000 768,300 

Thus  establishing  the  fact,  that  home  consumption  increases  faster  than  the  pro- 
duction, pointing  to  the  speedy  control  of  the  value  of  the  crop  by  the  home 
market  This  is  more  particularly  the  case,  since  the  export  of  goods  in  rivalry 
with  that  of  Great  Britain  is  now  so  rapidly  swelling  in  magnitude. 

6.— THE  DEAN  COTTON. 

The  readers  of  the  ''  News"  will  recollect  an  article  on  this  new  species  of 
cotton,  published  some  four  or  five  months  ago.  In  the  sales  of  the  past  week 
we  notice  seven  bales  of  this  cotton  at  ten  and  a  half  cents.  Upon  inquiry  of 
Mr.  John  Dean,  (by  whom  this  cotton  was  introduced  four  years  ago  with  only 
ten  seed,)  we  learn  that  it  is  now  raised  by  some  six  or  eight  planters  in  this 
state.  Mr.  Dean  himself  has  raised  about  fifty  bales  this  year;  and  his  brothers. 
Mr.  Aylott  Dean  and  Mr.  Geo.  Dean,  have  raised,  the  former  about  one  hundred 
bales,  and  the  latter  fifty  bales,  all  in  Montgomery  county,  Texas.  Mr.  George 
Stonum,  of  Grimes  county,  has  raised  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bales 
this  season.  All  who  have  tried  this  cotton,  find  it  to  possess  such  superior  ad- 
vantages, that  they  now  plant  no  other.  In  July  last,  a  letter  from  a  merchant  in 
Boston  says  this  cotton  was  then  worth  eighteen  cents  a  pound  in  that  market. 
Mr.  Dean  sold  the  last  of  his  present  crop,  which  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  in 
September,  at  thirteen  and  a  half  cents  in  the  market  at  Boston.  A  sufficient 
trial  has  now  been  had  of  this  cotton  to  determine  its  superiority  beyond  all 
doubt.  It  has  been  sold  in  Liverpool  as  well  as  in  several  markets  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  uniformly  commanded  a  price  of  full  thirty  or  thirty-five  per 
cent,  more  than  could  be  had  for  the  ordinary  cotton.  Last  year,  when  cotton 
commanded  a  higher  price,  sixty  bales  of  this  were  sold  in  Boston  for  twenty-four 
cents  a  pound.  A  manufacturing  house  of  Massachusetts,  by  whom  this  cotton 
has  been  thoroughly  tested,  has  sent  an  agent  to  the  state,  who  is  now  in  the 
interior  eodeavodng  to  buy  all  he  can  find.  The  staple  of  this  cotton  is  said  to  re- 
semble that  of  Sea  Island,  and  the  fabric  made  of  it  is  probably  often  mistaken 
for  Sea  Island.  This  cotton  possesses  the  following  advantages  m  addition  to  its 
superior  quality :  The  product  per  acre  is  full  as  much  or  more ;  the  bolls  are 
larger,  each  boll  having  five  divisions,  while  other  cotton  has  but  four ;  the  quan- 
tity of  cotton  in  each  boll  is  more  in  proportion  to  its  superior  size  ;  a  hand  can 
pick  about  one-third  more  of  it  in  the  same  time.  This  last  advantage  is  one  of 
great  importance,  and  has  been  fully  established,  as  we  learn,  by  fair  experiment. 
This  is  owing  to  the  larger  amount  of  cotton  to  the  boll,  and  to  the  greater  lengtJi 
of  the  staple,  making  it  quicker  to  be  handled  by  the  picker.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  the  seed  of  this  cotton«  which  will  probably  supersede  the  ordinary 
kind  throughout  the  state.  Mr.  Dean  has  now  only  a  few  sacks  of  the  seed  here 
for  sale. 

7— THB  DATE  TREE  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

This  interesting  tree  is  thus  treated  by  a  writer  in  the  CKarlesUm  Mercury, 
whom  we  take  to  be  Dr.  Bachman,  the  distinguished  nattu-alist : — 

Messrs.  Editors: — The  interesting  communication  from  yoorcorreapondeut, 
**  G.  P.  E.,"  informing  ns  of  bis  saccess  in  producing  fruit  firom  the  Bate  Treei 
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and  jour  favorable  notice  of  the  onir  instaDce  that  haa  come  to  my  knowledge 
of  the  ripeoing  of  this  far-famed  fniit  ia  our  state,  together  with  your  kindoen 
io  entmstin^  me  with  those  specimens,  indace  me  to  offer  a  few  additional  iteau 
of  information,  which  may  assist  those  who  are  not  Botanists,  in  unraveliog  the 
difficaltieff  which  have  been  presented  in  acconntiog  for  the  prodaction  of  the 
froit  in  the  absence  of  the  staminate  or  male  tree. 

The  Date  Tree  is  admitted  by  all  Botanists,  I  think,  to  be  Dicecious.  viz:  the 
staminate  or  male  flowersgrowingon  one  tree,  and  the  pintillateor  femnle  flowers 
on  another.  When  these  are  near  each  other  at  the  time  of  floweritig,  and  the 
season  is  favorable,  perfect  frait  is  prodaced,  and  the  seeds  will  germ'hiate. 
When,  however,  there  is  only  a  pistillate  or  female  tree,  it  will  produce  fruit  that 
is  equally  palatable  to  the  taste,  but  the  seeds  being  not  fertilized,  will  be  barren. 
We  are  aware  that  our  common  poultry,  and  iiideed  all  birds  as  well  as  fishes, 
and  even  insects,  will  produce  and  lay  eggs,  althodgh  thfdy  have  been  entirely 
removed  from  their  males.  So  also  in  fruits,  of  which  our  common  fig  afii)rds  a 
familiar  instance.  The  various  varieties  of  this  delicious  fruit  have  been  produced 
by  seeds  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the  Eastern  Continent.  The  female  tree  has 
only  been  imported ;  hence,  although  it  produces  luscious  fruit,  its  seeds  never 
germinate,  and  we  have  to  resort  to  layers  and  cuttings  to  propagate  the  varieties. 

If  we  admit  these  premises  to  be  iu  accordance  with  nature,  we  may  be  able 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  in  reference  to  the  peculiarities  in  the  recent 
production  of  the  fruit  of  the  Date  tree,  which  was  sent  to  you  by  your  corres- 
pondent. The  tree  was  planted  fifty  years  ago.  and  bore  fruit  in  1834,  but  being 
without  a  male  could  not  have  borne  seeds  that  would  have  germinated — heuce 
the  young  shoots  that  sprung  up  in  the  following  spring  could  not  have  been 
produced  from  the  seeds,  but  from  the  roots,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Plantain, 
Banana,  and  o^er  trees,  or  from  the  side,  as  in  Indian  corn. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Henry  W.  De  Soussure,  Es^|.,  I  was  favored  with  an 
opportunity  during  the  month  of  May  last,  of  examining  for  the  first  time  the 
blossom  of  the  Date  tree.  It  was  that  uf  the  male,  and  possessed  three  stamens, 
which  places  it  in  the  class  and  order  DucBcia  triandria.  it  was  composed  of  a 
single  sheath  of  brilliaut  hue,  and  was  to  me  one  of  the  roost  interesting  flowers 
I  had  ever  examined.  The  Date  is  said  by  Botanists  occasionally,  but  very 
rarely,  to  produce  male  as  well  as  female  blossoms  on  the  same  stem.  This 
phenomenon  is  exhibited  in  a  few  other  species  of  Dicecious  plants — of  which 
our  Ailanthus  glandulosa,  or  Tree  of  Heaven,  as  it  is  called  in  Europe,  is  a  rare 
instance. 

Our  climate  is,  I  fear,  too  cold  for  the  successful  propagation  of  the  Date.  In 
the  southern  parts  of  Florida,  and  in  Texas  near  the  Rio  Grande,  and  especially  in 
South  California,  it  will  most  probably  succeed  much  better  than  with  u&  A  few 
trees  have  existed  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  residence  for  nearly  forty  years : 
they  have,  however,  been  cut  ofl*  by  frosts  at  long  and  irregular  intervals,  and 
have  in  no  instance  produced  either  fruit  or  blossoms.  It  is  not  impossible, 
although  ver^difiicult,  to  naturalize  an  intertropical  fruit  to  a  somewhat  colder 
climate.  This  has  to  some  ext(*ut  been  effected  in  the  orange  tree  and  sugar  cane. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  is  neces!<ary  thut  the  constitution  of  the  plants  be  changed 
by  the  production  of  varieties  from  seeds  that  have  come  to  m»iturity  in  the>e 
colder  climates.  Now,  as  your  correspondent  from  Hilton  Head  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful with  one  of  the  sexes,  and  my  friend  on  Sullivan*s  If*Iatid  with  the  other, 
it  would  be  interesting  if  they  could  unite  their  stock,  so  that  Carolina  could  boast 
of  producing  native  Dates  frt)m  native  seeds.  I  presume  you.  or  your  corres- 
pondent, must  have  intended  to  indulge  in  a  little  pleasantry  on  New  Year's  day, 
when  you  induced  us  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  looking  to  Africa  for  the 
fertilizing  dust  to  impregnate  a  Date  tree  on  Hilton  Head — or  the  f^qualty  im- 
probable miracle  that  our  noble  Palmetto  had  sought  an  unnatural  alliance  with 
the  Date. 

8.— A  SOUTHERN  FARM— LOUISIANA. 

The  Troy  plantation  (H.  W.  Huntingdon's)  has  made  this  year,  under  ihe 
management  of  M.  B.  Hamilton,  who  worked  only  36  hands,  the  large  crop  of 
350  bales  of  cotton,  already  gathered ;  and  150  yet  in  the  field  to  pick,  and  about 
6000  bushels  of  corn.  This  tells  well  for  our  Black  and  Litde  River  lauds,  when 
well  managed.  C  D. 
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People  most  not  infer  from  the  above  that  these  36  handB  were  either  worked 
twelve  and  fonrteen  hours  oot  of  the  twenty-foar,  like  eastern  operatives,  or  that 
thny  were  confiued  to  the  caltivatiun  of  oottun  and  com,  to  the  neglect  of  every- 
thing else. 

From  our  knowledge  of  Col.  Huntingdon  we  will  present  a  short  sketch  of  his 
plantation  operations,  and  leave  it  to  our  friends  of  the  Advocate  to  say  whether 
It  be  accurate  or  not.  His  negroes  are  well  hoased  and  well  fed.  They  receive 
three  full  suits  of  well-made  and  substantial  clothing  a  year,  including  a  hat,  a 
blanket,  and  often  two  pair  of  shoes.  At  night  they  have  rousing  log  nres,  and 
sleep  on  comfortable  mattresses  and  bedsteads. 

They  receive  3^  or  four  lbs.  mess  pork  or  bacon,  per  week,  a  peck  or  more  of 
finely-ground  meal ;  besides,  in  their  season,  peas,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  greens  in 
profusion.  They  get  molasses  very  often,  and  milk  almost  every  day — frequently 
flour,  coffee  and  sugar ;  and  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  young,  are  invariably  doc- 
tored, nursed,  and  fed  like  members  of  the  family.  They  ^o  to  work  at  daylight, 
stop  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  in  winter,  and  three  m  summer  for  dinner, 
and  leave  the  fields  at  dark.  They  have  nothing  to  do  afterwards  but  to  eat  their 
suppers  and  go  to  sleep — no  night  work — no  care  for  the  morrow. 

Half  of  every  Saturday  is  allowed  them  to  wash  their  clothes;  for  all  are  re- 
quired to  appear  clean  and  tidy  every  Sunday  morning.  A  piece  of  land,  from 
half  an  acre  to  two  acres,  is  allowed  to  each  grown  hand  to  grow  com  and  roots 
on  private  account ;  and  they  raise  poultry  ad  libitum.  These  are  either  bought 
by  the  master,  at  market  prices,  or  sold,  by  his  permission,  to  the  new  settlers, 
or  in  the  villages;  and  some  of  these  negroes  often  realize  thus  $100,  or  more, 
every  season. 

The  Sabbath  is  sacredly  observed  as  a  day  of  rest;  and  divine  services  are 
either  performed  on  the  premises  by  a  colored  preacher,  or  the  slaves  are  allowed 
to  attend  the  neighboring  churches. 

They  have  all  the  holydays — ^at  Christmas  a  week,  including  New  Year's  day ; 
and  then,  and  once  or  twice  besides  during  the  year,  a  "  big  dinner,"  or  festival, 
is  given  to  all  hands  on  the  plantation.  Visit  tbeir  cabins  on  Sunday,  and  you 
will  find  every  thing  neat  and  clean — their  tables  set  out,  covered  with  a  white 
cloth,  and  very  often  surrounded  by  visitors  from  the|adjacent  plantations,  enjoying 
their  coffee,  bacon  and  eggs,  fried  chicken  and  batter  cakes. 

Col.  Huntingdon's  negroes  never  run  away,  and  corporal  punishments  are 
rarely  inflicted.  All  the  abolitionists  in  the  world  could  not  persuade  them  to 
quit  their  old  master  or  his  family.  He  cultivates  the  domestic  relations  aDaong 
them—encourages  them  to  marry — registers  the  births  of  their  children— and 
when  they  die,  buries  them  with  funeral  ceremonies,  he  and  his  whole  family 
following  them  to  the  grave. 

The  plantation  is  in  apple-pie  order.  There  are  shelters  for  the  stock,  good 
fences,  good  fruit,  plenty  of  vegetables,  an  abundant  dairy,  a  table  spread  with 
delicacies,  dispensed  with  a  beautiful  and  graceful  hospitality,  and  flowers  and 
shmbbery  throwing  their  fragrance  over  all. 

Besides  this,  the  Colonel  has  his  hunter  and  his  fisherman,  his  carpenter  and 
blacksmith ;  and  if  you  ask  his  worthy  overseer,  he  will  tell  you  that  four  or  five 
of  these  thirty-six  negroes  were  often  taken  from  the  field  by  the  Colonel,  very 
much  to  his  annoyance,  for  some  fancy  operation,  a  boat-building  job,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort ;  fur  the  Colonel  is  a  man  of  science,  believes  somewhat  in  book- 
farming,  and  always  makes  the  heaviest  crops  when  he  leaves  things  generally 
to  his  overseer,  especially  if  he  be  such  a  one  as  he  has  now  got. 

But  enough  of  this.  Our  object  is  merely  to  show  how  happy  our  slaves  are 
here — how  prolific  our  soil  it,  and  how  rich  the  returns  that  await  industry  and 
skill,  superintended  by  benevolence  and  kindness.-^^.  O.  Courier, 
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10.— SUGAR  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Imports.  EiporUf  Stocks,  and  Estimated  Consmm^tion,  of  Raw,  Clcfed,  ^.^fur  ikt  ftmr  ending 
Dtcemher  31, 1851,  ezelusire  of  Oahfomia  and  Oregon. 


Received  from  Cuba 

••  "      Porto  Rico 

••  '•      St.  Croix 

"     Brazil..... 

"  '*      Manilla...' 

*'  "      Surinam 

"  NasMtt,  N.  P.... 

«  "      Halifax 

♦*          "  St.  John.N.  B.... 

••          ••  Other  for'n  ports. 


Total  receipts  of  foreign 

Received  from  Texas 

"  "      Louisiana. 

"    "   Other  coastwise. 


Hhds.|Tc8.  Bbls.  BoxesJ  Bags.  CasJ  1852.   1851. 


94070 

29373 

1236 


617 
136 


317 


126019 

1576 

15945 

3759 


1548 
64 


10 


1648 
45 


5079 

2020 

38 

565 

133 
103 

17 
302 


8257 
235 
326 
13  35920 


188387 


24 


188411 
102 


3384 


813  — 


43791 
108257 


303 


4 

3| 

Si 

4 


2090    — 


154954 


13733 


a6 

a7 

a5j 

a6i 

a6 

a4i 


•4ia6| 

t5{a8| 

5|a6| 


303         — 


3|  a  54 


5|a6| 


Total  supply , 

Exp'd  712  hdB.,  ship'dto  Ca'da  217 


147397 
929 


1706 
61 


44738 
20 


191897 
3091 


168687 


303 


'146369 
Add  stock,  January  1,  1851....      1601 


1625 


44718  188806 


168687 


—  I     8835     3796 


Total  supply 

Deduct  stock,  January  1,  1852. 


i 147970 
7582 


Taken  for  cons'ption  from  this  port 


1625  44718197641 
—  13512 


172485 
26105 


303 
303 


140388ll625!4471 8  184129 


146380 


*  MnacoTado. 
tBox. 


Or,  about  132,832  tons— of  which  foreign,  imported  direct,  120,599.    Same  time  last 
year,  104,071  tons — of  which  foreigu,  imported  direct,  65,089  tons. 


Received  at  J^feto-  York,  from  foreign  and  coastwise  ports. 

Stock  in  New  York, 

from  Ut  January  to  31  Jt  December. 

1st  Januarf. 

Hbds. 

Tierces. 

Bariels. 

Boxes. 

Bags. 

jHhds. 

Boxes. j    Bsgs. 

1851.. 

147298.... 

1706.... 

44738.... 

191897.... 

1686871 

1852  ..7582 

13512'..  26105 

1850.. 

U6848.... 

1311.... 

35019.... 

132814.... 

61260' 

1851 

..1601 

8835;.-     3798 

1849.. 

128417.... 

1404.-.. 

21105.... 

63057.... 

93938 

1850 

..3213 

1699 

..  S46€6 

1848.. 

108703.... 

2258..-. 

19946.... 

120354.... 

9f088 

1849 

..4549 

14127 

-•   -... 

1847.. 

87861.... 

779.... 

17765.... 

144898.... 

24255 

1848 

..2262 

2500 

-- 

1846.. 

67238 

577.... 

7242.... 

85744.... 

37652 

1847 

..1279 

— 

..     3817 

1845.. 

88268.... 

1626.... 

17039.... 

22958.... 

38771 

1846 

..1297 

.... 

—      

1844.. 

62881.... 
59003.... 
54495 

513.... 

331.... 

75 

11075.... 106918.... 
9896....    50549.... 
13048 58012 

35689 
38417 
60553 

1843.. 

1842.. 

Most  of  the  barrels  received  here  from  coastwise  ports  is  i 

efine 

d  sugai 

Receipts  of  Foreign,  from  \st  January,  1851,  fo31#t  December,  1851- 

Hds.  &  tea. 

Bbls.  1  Boxes. 

Bags. 

Cases. 

At  New- York 

127667 

8257'ie8411 
12231  82906 
5084    34971 
2542     3597 
—     1  28619 
321    11071 

154954 

88126 

53907 

8310 

5320 

303 

Boston 

.-..   11571 

Philadelphia 

27648 

Baltimore 

17044 

New-Orleans. 

350 

1683 

Other  ports. ...........  ................. 

6168 

Total  Receipu  in  the  United  States - 

Add  Stock  at  all  the  ports,  January  1,  1851 

....190448 
....     3525 

17427  349575 
—     1  20261 

310617 
7102 

1986 

Total  supply 

....193973 

17427  369836 
29041     6542 

317719 
1344 

1986 

Deduct  Export  from  all  the  ports,  in  1651 

....     2951 

Deduct  Stock  at  all  the  ports,  Janaary  1, 1898.. 

194022 
9367 

14523  363294 
—     1  31446 

316375 
27425 

1986 
303 

Total  conanmption  of  foreign  « 

181655 

14593  331848 

28895(^ 

1683 
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Or,  about tons. .201405 

Add  crop  of  1850-'51,  Louisiana,  Texas,  &c.,  the  bulk  of  which  came  to  market  in 

1851,  and  assuming  the  stock  1st  January  each  year  to  be  equah 120331 

Would  make  the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States,  from  January  1, 1851, 

to  December  31,  1851 321736 

Consampiion  of  foreign  in  1850 160210 

Add  crop  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida,  dec,  1849-50 141592 

VTould  make  the  total  consumption 301809 

ExceMialSSl 19934 


Stock  Ist  January. 


Hhds. 

18*" 

FORTS. 

Boxes. 

Bags. 

Gases.' 

Hhds. 

Boxes. 

Bags. 

AtNew-York 

Bostnn 

..6141.. 
.-   774.. 

..   13512 
..  10013 
..     7541 

.'       400 

..  26105 
!I     1320 

..  303 
..  303 

..1213 
..  400 
..1287 
..  600 

."  425 

..3525 

..     8835 
..     7514 
..     2900 

'.[       700 

312 

.-     3798 
..     3054 

Philadelohia 

..1852 

Q.<;n 

Baltimore 

N.  Orleans 

Other  ports.......... 

..  250.. 
,[  35o!! 

'III 

..9367.. 

..  31466 

..     7102 

Total  stock. 

-.  27425 

..  20261 

The  stock  of  all  kinds  at  this  port,  1st  January,  1852,  was  8,728  tons,  against  2,917  tons 
last  year;  and  the  stock  of  foreign  at  all  the  ports,  1st  January,  1852,  was  13,659  tons 
■gainst  6,523  tons,  1st  January,  1851. 

The  aboTO  sutement  we  believe  to  be  a  correct  exhibit  of  the  quantity  of  raw,  clayed, 
kc^  sugar,  taken  from  the  ports,  for  consumption  in  the  conntry.  It  will  be  observed,  we 
do  not  include  the  receipts  of  Baropean  refined  sugar,  being  unable  to  obtain  any  reliable 
data  for  them,  and  we  do  not  embrace  in  our  'exports  any  foreign  or  domestic  refined  su- 
gar,  having  confined  ourselves  wholly  to  the  descriptions  noticed.  The  quantity  of  sugar 
made  here  from  molasses  is  large,  and  the  production  of  the  maple  tree  the  last  season  is 
estimated  at  17,500  tons. 

For  the  following  interesting  statistics  relative  to  the  production  of  sugar  in  this  country 
from  the  cane  and  from  the  maple  tree,  taken' from  the  United  States  Marshal's  retams 
of  the  Seventh  Censas,  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1850,  we  are  indebted  to  Joseph  C. 
6.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Census,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Cane  Stufor,         Maple  5tur«r, 
HkS.  Lb: 

Maine — 87541 

Missouri — 171943 

Maryland — 47740 

Alabama 28 473 

New  Hampshire.     — !.  1292429 

Vermont — 5159641 

Massachttsetu...     — 76e.'i96 

Connecticut — 37781 

New- York — 10310764 

New-Jersey — 5886 

Pennsylvania....     —  ...^ 3178373 

Virginia -— 1223905 

North  Carolina..     — | 27448 

Sooth  Carolina...  150 200 

Oeorgia 1273 50 

Florida 174U — 

I 


Came  Sturavt 

md». 

Mississippi 278|.. 

Texas 7017  .. 

Arkansas -^     .' 

Tennessee —    ., 

Ohio —    ., 

Michigan —    . 

Indiana —    . 

Illinois —    .. 

Iowa —     .. 

Louisiana 262486  . , 

Kentucky — 

Wisconsin.. 


MapU  SwoTf 

ho 


Minnesota  Ter'ry. 


Total 272974 


8825 

.  159888 

.  4521613 

.  2423897 

.  2921638 

.  246078 

.  31040 

!  386233 

.  661969 

2950 

33677041 

V 
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11— THE  RICB  FLAKT.     « 

In  aniwer  to  TsriouB  inqDiries  made  to  ns  upon  the  subject  of  rice,  we  ] 
the  following  letter  from  Col.  Alkton,  an  able  rice  planter  of  Sooth  Carolina,  ae 
whom  we  had  written  upon  the  lobject. 

CkarUtio»,  21«f  Jam^  1852. 

DxAR  Sir, — By  the  mail  which  conveys  this,  I  transmit  yon  a  copy  of  CoL  J. 
J.  Ward's  report  on  the  coltivation  of  the  rice  crop,  from  which  yonr  oorrespood- 
ent,  whose  name  has  escaped  me,  (his  letter  being  mi^laced  in  Cotnmbia,)  maj 
derive  some  notions  useful  to  him  in  his  prosposed  essay  at  rice-planting. 

I  have  no  experience  of  "  inland  planting"  myself  In  the  desire  to  serve  yoor 
friend,  I  applied  to  several  gentlemen,  habitually  cultivating  inland  swamp  fat 
the  systems  practised  by  them  respectively.  I  have  to  regret  that  none  of  them, 
as  yet,  have  found  it  convenient,  or  thought  proper,  to  favor  me,  by  keeping  to 
their  promises. 

Information  is  seldom  obtained  from  the  planters  in  any  other  way  than  by 
conversation.  I  deiired  to  be  more  accurate  by  fnmishiog  their  own  statemenu; 
but  as  the  season  is  advancing.  I  will  not  longer  withhold  the  impression  as  to 
their  mode  of  culture,  made  on  my  mind  by  their  several  verbal  commanica- 
tions. 

It  is  chiefly  this,  that  they  all  approach  as  near,  and  practice  as  closely,  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  the  systems  most  approved  among  the  planters  on  Tide- 
water swamp. 

Where  the  water  flows  or  ebbs,  and  there  is  consequently  a  command  of  water, 
the  system  b  such  in  the  main,  as  described  in  my  memoir,*  and  alao  recently 
and  in  detail,  by  my  friend,  Col.  Ward,  in  the  report  I  send  you. 

As  your  correspondeot  will  not  have  the  benefit  of  such  command  of  water, 
but  must  use  it,  I  presume,  from  a  **  reserve,"  I  will  venture  tu  indicate  what 
would  be  my  own  course  under  similer  circumstances. 

I  should  select  new  land,  as  it  is  free  from  grass,  and  grass  is  the  greatest  enemy 
to  rice  in  inland  swamp ;  water  is  the  only  means  by  which  it  can  be  eSectually 
subdued  year  by  year,  and  the  inland  planter  has  not  the  neoessaiy  command  of 
WBtjsr. 

After  cleariog  the  land,  as  well  as  one  would  for  any  other  crop— or  in  case  of 
land  already  cleared,  after  plowing  it  up  early  for  the  frost  to  act  upon  it,  and 
draining  it  well,  with  drains  (18  inches  by  3  feet)  75  feet  apart  ;  then,  when 
about  to  plant,  leveling  the  surface  with  the  harrow  and  the  hoe,  I  would  trench 
it  with  a  very  narrow  hoe,  placing  the  trenches  at  the  distance  of  12  inches  one 
from  the  other,  and  sow  the  rice*  carefully,  in  a  "  string,*'  i.e.,  as  thin  ^but  regu- 
lar) as  possible ;  cover  it  as  other  seed,  and  if  it  be  not  likely  to  have  ram  upon  it 
in  a  day  or  two,  I  would  flow  it  just  to  cover  the  land  for  six  days ;  but  if  rain  be 
plenty,  I  would  not  flow  until  the  plant  is  seen,  here  and  there,  generally  comins 
through  the  earth ;  ^tbis,  in  flue  weather.will  be  seen  in  12  to  15  days ;)  the  birds  will 
then  be  very  troublesome,  if  uncovered  with  water,  desti'o^ing  a  great  deal.  The 
land  should  theu  be  covered  with  water  (*' point  flow")  6  inches  deep,  if  old  land. 
In  case  of  new  land,  where  there  is  no  grass,  I  would  flow  only  deep  enough  to  cov- 
er the  rice  from  birds  at  first,  then  gradually  as  the  plant  grew  stronger  and  taller, 
raise  the  water  up  to  6  inches  generally :  In  case  the  planter  is  not  certain  of 
having  water  enough  to  keep  a  flow  of  40  days  (to  help  kill  the  youn^  grass)  and 
hold  on  until  the  plant,  which  will  be  stretched  and  weakened  by  it,  is  strong 
enough  to  stand  up.  When  the  water  shall  be  drawn  ofi*  (it  will  be  so  in  April 
in  40  days,  in  Ma^  some  30  to  35),  I  would  then  send  in  hands  and  pick  out  all 
the  long  grass  which  may  be  observed  in  the  trenches  with  the  rice  plants;  (these 
the  hoe  cannot  reach,  and  they  w  ill  only  come  up  by  the  root  when  the  earth  is 
soft  with  water ;)  then  draw  the  water  ofi*  gradually^  The  plant  is  then  putting 
out  new  roots.  Whilst  they  are  still  short,  and  as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry,  say  in 
8  days,  hoe  it  deep  with  hoes  not  wider  than  4^  inches,  (4  is  better,)  the  new  roots 
will  easily  penetrate  the  broken  soil,  and  the  plants  will  flourish.  In  20  to  16 
days  more,  hoe  it  again,  but  very  light,  so  as  to  level  the  uneven  surface  and  to 
ou^ every  spear  of  grass,  picking  out  by  hand  what  the  hoe  cannot  reach.    Thus 

*  Foblished  in  Vol.  1  of  the  Reriew. 
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effectoally  cleaned,  the  rice  may  be  'Oaid  by'*  in  2  or  3  day* ;  it  will  then  be  "joint- 
ing,'* or  nearly  so.  The  water  shoald  now  (after  at  least  30  days  of  dry  growth 
for  April  ricef  be  put  on  a^ain  full  six  inches,  until  the  head  shools  out ;  then  it 
may  be  raised  hieber  with  impanit^r,  and  will  be  a  stay  to  the  tall  plant  in  times 
of  heavy  wind.  When  the  plant  is  in  bloom,  it  should,  by  no  means,  be  disturbed 
for  any  purpose. 

In  60  days  after  jointinff.  the  grain  is  generally  ripe  for  the  sickle — the  ^^teather 
or  aeoson  may  have  the  effect  to  retard  or  advance  it  a  day  or  two  ;  the  water* 
shoald  then  be  drawn  off,  and  the  reapers  set  to  work.  In  Carolina,  the  sickle, 
or  '*  reap  hook,"  is  used,  with  which  each  hand  will  cut  a  half  acre  in  the  day, 
then  tie  in  sheaves,  and  stock  in  the  field  what  was  cut  the  day  before.  ^ 

The  task  with  us  is  to  cut  i  of  an  acre  early  iu  the  morning;  then,  when  thb 
dew  is  off,  tie  and  carry  to  the  barn -yard  the  |  ot  an  acre  which  was  cut  the 
day  before,  supposing  the  sun  to  have  been  shining  duly. 

1  think  that  m  inland  it  would  be  better  also  to  give  the  like  task,  especially 
the  first  year,  viz :  cut  ^  an  acre,  tie,  ("  bind")  and  carry  i,  or  stock  it  in  the  fieU* 
if  dry,  so  as  to  get  done  handling  the  nee  before  the  nigkt  dews  wet  it. 

The  threshing  out  is  laborious ;  this,  as  well  as  the  pounding  or  cleaning,  is  done 
here  by  machinery,  some  account  of  which  may  be  found  m  my  memoir,  and, 
also,  in  the  pamphlet  already  referred  to.  This  machinery  is  expensive — the  first 
will  cost  from  $3000  to  $7000— the  other,  from  $10,000  to  |18,'000.  The  ma- 
chinists here  could  furnish  particulars. 

In  the  hope  your  friend  may  derive  advantage  from  these  hints,  which  I  am 
aware,  are  imperfect. 


I  am,  vety  respectfully, 
ROBT.  F.  W. 


Allstoh. 


N.  B. — From  the  "point  flow,"  he  will  be  good  enough  to  pursue,  as  nearly 
as  he  can,  the  method  described  by  J.  J.  Ward,  in  his  report  from  where  it  is 
marked,  tidLing  care  to  substitute  a  5  inch  hoe  for  his  *'  six  inch." 

12.— REPORT  ON  RICE  CULTURE. 

Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  report,  what  in  their  opinion,  is  the  best  mode 
of  cultivating  rice. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  land  should  be  in  good  order ;  that 
is,  that  the  banks  and  trunks  should  be  in  such  condition  as  to  keep  the  water 
within  or  without  the  fields,  as  circumstances  mav  render  necessary ;  the  drains 
ought  to  be  thirty-seven  and  a  half  feet  apart,  ana  at  least  three  feet  deep  and 
eighteen  inches  wide ;  the  size  of  the  fields  to  be  determined  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  force  employed ;  with  a  strong  force  they  can  be  of  much  larger  dimen- 
lions  than  with  a  smaller.  It  is  evidently  important  that  every  part  of  the  field 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  condition,  as  regards  hoeing.  &c., 
when  the  water  is  put  on :  otherwise,  from  the  different  state  of  the  plaiUt  one 
portion  would  require  different  treatment  from  another,  which  of  course  is  im- 
possible. Perhaps  inattention  in  this  respect  has  produced  more  mischief  than 
might  at  first  sight  appear.  During  the  winter  the  land  ought  to  be  well  turned, 
either  by  the  plow  or  hoe.  As  planting  time  approaches,  the  land  should  be 
well  mashed  and  knd  off  in  bold  trenches,  with  a  foar  inch  "  treoching  hoe,** 
thirteen  inches  from  centre  to  centre ;  the  seed  is  to  be  carefully  sowed  at  the 
rate  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  the  acre,  according  to  the  order  the 
land  may  be  in ;  the  greater  quantity  to  be  used  when  it  is  not  in  the  best  state 
of  preparation.  There  are  different  opinions  on  the  subject  of  covering  the 
seed;  on  low  and  eummy  lands,  the**  open  planting**  is  the  best;  but  when  the 
soil  is  well  prepared,  a  careful  covering  is  to  be  preferred.  The  sprout  water  is  then 
pot  on,  and  remains  until  the  grain  **  pips,*'  which  will  take  place  according  to 
the  weather,  Ac,,  in  from  three  to  six  days;  the  water  is  then  taken  off,  and  the 
land  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  until  you  can  see  the  rice  the  whole  length  of  a  row 
•cross  the  bed,  coming  out  in  fine  spires,  which  is  frequently  called  the  "  needle 
state;"  the  point  flow  is  then  put  ou  and  retained  from  three  to  nine  days,  or  as 
long  as  it  can  be  kept  on  wUhont  weakening  the  plant  so  much  as  to  cause  it  to 
fall  when  the  water  is  taken  from  it.  This  is  especially  important,  as  the  grass 
being  young  is  more  effectually  aestroyed  than  at  any  later  stage  of  the  crop.  As 
ioon  as  the  rice  is  strong  et>oagh,  which  will  depend  on  ciroumstancea,,  a  light 
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hoeing  shoald  be  given  it,  with  a  six  inch  "  rice  hoe.**  Aboat  twdve  dRys  after 
this  firet  hoeing,  it  should  be  well  stirred  with  the  **  six  inch  hoe"  again,  and 
allow  two  or  three  days  (shonld  the  weather  be  dry)  for  the  son  to  kill  the 
'grass  disturbed  by-  the  hoe.  *'  The  long  water"  is  then  pat  on,  and  the  rice  to  be 
overtopped  for  three  or  four  days ;  the  trash  which  will  float  up  mast  be  oare- 
fall^  raked  on  the  banks.  By  this  deep  flow  not  only  is  the  trash  removed,  but 
the  insects  with  which  the  rice  is  infested,  are  for  the  time  completely  destroyed. 
The  water  is  then  gradually  slackened  to  about  six  inches  deep  on  the  general  level. 
A  notch  must  be  madeou  the  trunk  or  elsewhere,  and  the  water  kept  as  near  the 
same  level  as  can  be,  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-three  days,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land ;  the  heavy  land  requiring  the  longest  water ;  (the  water, 
however,  should  not  be  taken  off  on  the  fifteenth  day,  as  from  the  state  of  the 
plant  at  that  time  it  is  apt  to  *'  fox.'*}  The  water  is  then  to  be  gradually  slackened 
off,  to  prevent  the  rice  from  falling  m  the  low  parts  of  the  field,  it  being  weak 
from  the  greater  depth  of  the  water ;  and  this  points  oat  the  great  importance  of 
bringing  tne  surface  of  every  field  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  a  level,  as  in  the  lower 
spots  the  rice  is  often  materially  imured,  and  in  the  high  places  the  grass  is  not 
destroyed.  When  the  water  is  off  the  surface,  the  trunks  are  to  be  thrown  open, 
and  the  land  again  kept  as  dry  as  possible.  Daring  this  flow,  or  rather  about  the 
time  of  slacking  off,  as  what  grass  may  have  escaped  the  hoe  will  have  grown 
rapidly,  it  is  advisable  to  "  turn'  the  hands  in  and  pull  it  out.  As  soon  as  the 
land  is  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  to  be  dug  as  deep  as  practicable,  with  a  four  inch  rice 
hoe,  to  enable  the  roots  of  the  plant  to  spread  with  greater  facility.  In  abont 
twenty-two  days  after  the  "  long  water,"  the  fourth  and  last  hoeing  should  be 
given  with  a  four  inch  hoe,  and  should  be  very  light,  merely  to  level  the  clods 
left  from  the  digging  and  to  destroy  the  yoang  grass ;  particular  care  being  taken 
not  to  injure  or  disturb  the  roou  of  the  plaot.  A  day  or  two  after  this  hoeing, 
the  "  lay  by"  water  should  be  put  on,  about  the  same  depth,  or  perhaps  a  little 
deeper  than  the  "  long  water"  notch ;  lower  or  higher  according  to  the  growth  of 
the  rice.  Care  should  be  taken  that  when  the  rice  begins  to  round,  that  the 
water  shonld  not  get  over  the  fork.  It  is  to  be  noticed  t^t  as  soon  as  the  weaker 
portions  of  the  rice  gains  sufficient  strength,  the  water  is  to  be  run  through  the 
field  every  "  tide,"  which  should  be  regularly  attended  to  until  the  crop  is  ready 
for  the  book.  When  circumstances  require  or  will  admit  of  the  **  open  planting," 
the  seed  ought  to  be  well  clayed  before  sowing.  The  water  is  then  pot  sraduaQy 
on,  and  kept  on,  until  the  rice  is  in  the  "  green  fork ;"  it  is  then  dried  for  three 
days  to  allow  the  plant  to  take  root,  and  then  again  flowed ;  the  further  treatment 
being  the  same  as  before  stated  for  the  "covered  planting." 

Respectfully,  Joshua  Jobh  Ward,  Chairman. 

13.-^BEST  MODE  OF  CURING   AND  MILLING  RICE. 
To  the  Preeident  of  the  Winyak  and  AUrSainU  AgrieuUural  Society, 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  consideration  of  the  "  best  mode  of 
caring  and  milling  rice,"  be^  leave  to  report: 

That  almost  every  plantation  has  its  own  particular  method  of  caring  rice ;  so 
in  almost  every  mill  will  be  found  something  peculiar  in  the  preparation  and 
cleaning  of  rice.  We  may  with  reason  suggest  that  the  market  is  the  true  test 
of  the  best  mode.  The  rice  may  be  pronounced  best  cured  and  best  milled, 
which  makes  the  fairest  show  and  commands  the  most  ittention  in  the  market. 
To  produce  such  rice,  however,  something  more  is  requisite  than  curing  and 
milling.  The  previous  winter  work  should  have  bees  well  placed  on 
the  soil.  The  whole  system  of  planting  must  have  been  good.  The 
seed  should  have  been  well  selected,  free  from  red-rice,  and  a  full  thin-skin 
grain ;  it  should  have  been  sown  regulai,  and  not  too  thick;  then  it  should  have 
been  carefully  cultivated,  regarding  the  use  of  both  the  hoe  and  water.  To  all 
this,  industry  and  attention  are  requisite.  The  attentive  and  observant  planter 
who  keeps  a  journal,  will  soon  be  taught  by  experience  the  best  method.  He 
will  see  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  because  rice  is  an  aquatic  plant,  it  will 
flonrish  in  land  which  is  kept  in  a  sobbed  state;  but  ^  the  contrary,  that  unless 
the  land  be  well  flowed,  it  should  be  well  drained. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  best  samples  of  rice  are  often  prodaoed  fiN>m  old 
lands,  which  yield  no  more  than  25'  and  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  But  as  it  is  the 
desure  of  every  one  engaged  in  planting  to  increase  the  quantity  as  well  as  to 
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impfx>ve  tiie  qnality  of  his  crop,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  preyions  prepara- 
tioo  of  the  soil  has  been  duly  attended  to,  (the  last  and  least  object  of  which  is  the 
surftce,)  and  that  the  culture  has  been  good  throughout  the  season. 

Curing, — The  field  then  is  to  be  dried  some  two  or  three  days  before  the 
gnuns  befuilf  ripe,  and  the  rice  cut  forthwith,  laying  it,  of  an  even  thickness,  on 
the  stabbie,  the  heads  being  clear  of  any  water. 

If  the  weather  be  fair,  one  day's  snn  is  sufficient  Accordingly,  after  the  dew 
is  off,  oo  the  day  i^ter  the  rice  is  cat,  it  should  be  tied  into  sheaves  aod  borne  to 
the  bam  yard,  and  there  stacked  before  the  dew  falls  again,  in  ricks  about  seven 
feet  wide,  twenty  feet  long,  and  built  up  as  high  as  a  man  can  pile  from  a  stool 
two  feet  high.  Here  it  undergoes  a  neat  which  is  supposed  to  nmture  and 
harden  the  grain.  If,  however,  this  process  be  not  duly  noticed ,  if  the  heat  be 
too  great  and  continue  too  long,  (as  it  may,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  rice, 
and  state  of  the  weather,)  the  rice  is  said  to  be  *' mow-burned,"  and  is  injured. 
The  greatest  heat  to  which  the  grain  can  be  subjected  without  injury,  is  deemed 
advisable.  The  rice  will  keep  well  enough  in  the  ricks  herein  described,  until 
threshed,  but  it  is  often  transferred  to  large  stacks  after  the  harvest,  for  safe-keep- 
ing— stacks  from  13  to  16  feet  in  diameter. 

Milling, — After  having  been  thrashed,  the  rice  should  be  rayed,  i.  e.  the  broken 
and  imperfect  grains  separated  from  the  full,  the  small  aud  lighter  from  the  large, 
&c. ;  so  that  the  parcel  of  rice  to  be  milled  be  made  up  of  grains  as  nearly  equal 
io  length  as  practicable.  The  grinding  is  believed  to  be  the  most  important  part 
of  the  process;  it  is  between  the  stones  that  the  rice  is  most  apt  to  break.  Each 
grain  revolving  probably  on  its  shortest  axis,  according  with  a  well-tested  prin- 
ciple of  philosophy,  the  stones  should  be  set  in  regard  to  their  length. 

From  these  stones,  with  every  hull,  if  possible,  oroken,  if  not  shelled  off,  the 
rioe  passes  under  the  pestle.  The  proper  degree  of  pounding  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  inspection  of  a  practised  eye.  On  being  discharged  from  the  mor- 
tar, the  rice  must  be  thoroughly  separated  by  rolling  screens  and  fans  frr.m  the 
flour  and  broken  grains.  It  then  snould  be  passed  spirally,  through  the  brushing 
screen,  which  revolves  with  great  rapidity,  (the  longer  the  screen  the  better, 
provided  the  velocity  be  not  diminisned,)  until  it  is  delivered  into  the  barrel, 
clean,  bright  and  pearly,  fully  **  prepared"  and  ready  for  market. 

This  whole  process,  which,  in  the  main,  must  be  known  to  every  planter  of  any 
experience,  is  thus  familiarly  described ;  and,  at  the  reqnest  of  the  Society,  is 
herewith  submitted,  by  R.  F.  W.  Allston,  Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE. 

I.— COMMERCIAL  DEPENDENCE  OF    THE  SOUTH  ON  THE  NORTH. 

Thbrb  is,  probably,  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  enrth,  possessing  more  natural 
advantages  for  a  large  and  extensive  commerce,  than  the  South — aud  yet,  we 
have  allowed  those  advantages  to  remain  unimproved,  and  the  immense  profits  to 
be  derived  therefrom,  to  be  reaped  by  oJir  more  active  and  enterprising  neighbors 
of  the  North.  We  produce  the  main  su^ly  of  cotton  for  the  world — the  great 
artery  thn>ugh  which  the  life-blood  of  commerce  flows — besides  which,  rice, 
sugar,  hemp,  and  many  other  articles  out  of  which  a  commerce  should  arise, 
that  would  enrich  every  seaport  at  the  South,  and  almost  pave  their  streets  with 
gold.  Yet,  how  is  it,  that  with  all  these  vast  resources  for  commerce  within  our 
grasp,  our  energies  should  so  long  have  remained  dormant,  and  our  commercial 
cities  mere  depots  for  Northern  enterprise.  Tariffs  may  have  had  their  influence, 
government  legislation  may  have  had  some  effect,  but  the  main  difficulty  has 
Deen  in  our  own  supineness  and  lack  of  energy.  Our  merchants  have  been  con- 
tent, instead  of  bolaly  embarking  in  the  field  of  commercial  enterprise  them- 
salvei,  to  be  the  &ctort  or  agents  for  Northern  merchants.    The  enterprise  of 
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Northern  merchauts  penetrateii  every  clime — ^their  shipt  are  found  in  the  Polar 
■eas,  in  ihe  vaat  Pacific,  on  the  broad  Atlantic.  They  come  back  to  oar  ahoree 
laden  with  rich  stores  from  all  qoarters  nf  the  globe ;  silks  and  teas  of  China, 
coffee  from  Brazil,  the  manufactures  of  ED|land,  France,  the  spice  of  Sumatra, 
the  gold  of  California;  for  almost  every  article  of  necessity  and  luxury  we  use 
from  foreign  countries,  we  are  indebted  to  Northern  enterprise,  to  which  wo 
annually  pay  a  large  tribute,  the  immense  profits  of  which  might  accrue  to  our- 
selves, had  we  the  enterprise  and  energy  to  enter  the  field.  Will  any  man  of 
sense  pretend  to  baj,  that  there  is  any  action  of  the  seneral  government  to  pre- 
vent a  merchant  of  Charleston,  Savannah,  or  New-Orleaos,  from  fitting  out  ships 
for  the  whaling  business,  importing  teas  from  Canton,  or  coffee  from  Brazil  f 
Are  the  duties  on  foreign  goods  any  higher  in  Charleston  than  in  New- York  t 
Look  at  our  foreign  dry  goods  trade.  Freights  to  Charleston  are  lower  in  Liver- 
pool than  to  New- York.  Exchange  on  Europe  can  be  had  at  a  lower  rate  in 
Charleston  than  New- York.  No  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  a  New-York  mer- 
chant's money  will  buy  more  foods  in  Manchester  and  Birmingham  than  a  Charles- 
ton merchant's.  Yet,  how  is  it,  that  of  the  vast  amount  of  foreign  goods  sold 
in  Charleston,  so  few  are  imported  direct?  How  is  it,  that  annually  our  jobbers 
go  to  the  North  and  buy  their  stocks  of  Northern  importers  f  They  caimot  be 
so  verdant  as  to  suppose  that  these  importers  sell  their  goods  without  a  profit. 
There,  has  been  no  effort  made  to  secure  this  trade.  We  have  not,  in  Charleston, 
a  single  commission  merchant  for  the  sale  of  foreign  dry  goods.  We  have  none 
to  point  out  to  the  English,  French,  and  German  manufacturer,  the  advantages  be 
might  gain  by  shipping  his  surplus  stocks  to  our  market  We  will  venture  to 
say,  if  houses  with  capital,  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  energy  of  character, 
would  enter  into  this  branch  of  business  alone,  they  would  reap  a  rich  harvert. 
The  trade  of  Charleston  alone  would  support  twenty  such  houses.  Why  is  it 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  our  country  merchants  seek  their  supplies  in  the 
Northern  markets  f  It  is  because  they  know  our  jobbers  buy  their  goods  there, 
and  they  think  they  are  paving  two  seu  of  profits. 

One  of  the  most  certain  laws  of  trade  is,  that  men  will  buy  where  they  can 
buy  the  cheapest ;  and  as  long  as  we  allow  Northern  enterprise  to  monopolize  the 
importing  business  of  the  country,  so  long  will  Southern  merchants  for§ake  their 
own  seaports,  and  swarm  in  flocks  annually,to  make  their  purchases  at  the  North. 
In  the  leading  article  of  coffee,  it  is  estimated,  that  40  to  50,000  bags  are  annually 
sold  in  Charleston,  and  yet  of  this  a  very  large  portion  is  imported  via  the  North. 
We  are  glad  to  say,  within  a  few  years  past,  public  attention  has  some  evidences 
that  the  dormant  spirit  of  our  merchants  is  awakening  to  their  true  interest.  Our 
direct  importations  of  foreign  dry  goods,  hardware  and  crockery,  are  increasing, 
our  West  India  business  supplies  the  market  fully  with  sugar  and  molasses.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  cargo  of  Rio  coffee  imported  direct,  and  we  even 
hear  of  a  cargo  of  gunny  cloth  on  the  way  from  Culcutta.  This  is  but  a  small 
beginning.  Much  more  remains  to  be  done.  Southern  merchants  must  arouse 
themselves.  Capitalists  must  come  forward  and  help  the  cause.  They  must 
circulate  their  wealthy  hoards,  giving  life  and  animation  to  trade,  and  reaping  rich 
returns  for  themselves.  Thev  must  not  be  content  with  locking  up  their  means 
in  bank  and  state  stocks,  for  £ve  and  six  per  cent,  interest.  Such  investments 
will  do  for  old  women  and  minor  children.  Men  should  always  strive  and  work, 
It  is  this  which  gives  life  and  impulse  to  mercantile  enterpnse  at  the  North. 
Our  merchants,  ifsuccessful  enough  to  make  $50,000  or  $100,000,  retire  from  bu>-i- 
ness,  and  invest  their  money  in  stocks  or  in  a  plantation.  Where  we  leave  off 
they  begin.  A  merchant  in  New- York,  when  he  has  made  $100,000  or  $200,000, 
thinks  he  has  just  got  capital  enough  to  begin  to  do  business.  His  ideas  expand  ; 
he  is  no  lunger  content  with  little  things;  he  surveys  the  whole  field  of  enter- 
prise; he  enters  into  competition  with  the  great  merchants  of  the  world,  and 
becomes  a  merchant  prince.  Large  enterprises  require  large  means,  and  by 
such  alone  can  be  acnieved.  Let  us  shake  off  our  sluggish  indifference,  and 
awake  to  the  splendid  results  which  await  us,  if  we  have  but  the  energy  and  the 
will  to  grapple  for  the  rich  prize  within  our  reach.  Let  our  merchants  be  no 
longer  content  to  be  mere  peddlertf  but  become  merchants  in  deed  as  well  as  in 
name.^Souihem  Standard, 
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S^QNITED  STATES  TONNAGB. 

COMMBRCX  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES TONNAGE,  AC,  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

SUUmemi^  exkibiHMg  tke 


•mtive  imerease  timee 


mmtavtnf  tneret 
mmdeaagtmg  trad* 


fgimye  «/  tk*  ZJmted  SUUet  for  a  ieries  of  fear* ;  also,  okowing  tka 
mce  tM  foar  1815 ;  and  the  proportion  engaged  in  tiu  foreign^  whaiing 


TKAK8. 

Registered  tonnage. 

£nroli^d&:  licensed  tonnage. 

Total  tonnage. 

1815 

854294  76 

513833  04 

1368127  7a 

1838    -  -  -  - 

822951  86 

1173047  89 

1995639  80 

1839 

834244  54 

1262234  27 

2096478  81 

1840  --.--. 

899764  74.... 

1280999  35 

2180764  16 

1 o 11  _._..« 

845803  49.-.. 

1184940  90 

2130744  17 

1648.  ------ 

975358  74 

1117031  90 

2090390  69 

1R43   ..... 

1009305  01 

1149297  62 

2158601  93 

1844 

1845....---. 

...... .1068764  91.... 

1211330  11 

2260695  07 

1095172  44.... 

1321829  57 

2417002  06 

1846  ...--. 

1131286  49...- 

1431798  32 

2562084  81 

1 B47    . .  -  • 

1241312  98.... 

1597732  80 

2839045  77 

IBM    . 

1360886  85.... 

1793155  00 

3154041  85 

1849   .  -  -  - . 

1438941  53 

1895073  71 

3334015  29 

)850   

1585711  22.... 

1949743  01 

3535454  23 

1851 

1726307  23 

2036132  20 

3772439  43 

Proporftm  of  ike  Enrolled  and  Liceneed  Tonnt^e  ew^lofed  m  tke 


TSABS^ 


1815. 
1838. 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1849 
1843 
1844 


Regist'd  ton- 
nage  in  whale 
fishery. 


..119629  89 

..131845  25 

..136796  64 

..157405  17 

..151612  71 

..152374  89 

..168293  63 

1845 190695  65 

1846.. -'--.. 186980  16 
1847....i.-. .193858  72 

1848... •' 192176  90  ....1620988  16 

1849.-..' 180186  29, 1730410  84 

1850.... I.... 146916  71j.... 1755796  32 
1851 I 184644  52l 1896401  40 


Coasting  trade. 


Codfishexy. 


....  435066  87 
....1041105  18 
....1153551  80 

1176694  46 

....1107067  88 
....1045753  39 

1076155  59 

....1109614  44 
....1190898  27 

1289870  89 

...1452623  35 


Mack'Ifisheiy.   Whale  fishery. 


1229  99 

5229  55 

439  69 


377  31 


...26370  33, — 

-.-70064  60' 56649  16  . 

...72258  68 35983  87  . 

...76035  65 26269  19  . 

,...66551  84 11321  13  . 

—  .54804  02' 16096  83  . 

...61224  25 11775  70; 142  33 

...85224  77 16170  661 320  14 

...69825  66, 21413  16' 206  99 

...72516  17, 36463  16' 439  58 

...70177  52, 31451  13 — 

...82651  821 43558  78| 432  75 

.---42970  19 73853  78| — 

.-.85646  30. 58111  94 — 

....87475  89 59539  Ol| — 


3.— EXPORTS  OF  BREADSTUFFS,  &c.,U.a 

Table,  exhibiung  the  aggregate  valne  of  Breadstuffs  and  Prorisions,  exported  annually, 
from  1821  to  1851,  inclnsiTe : 


Valoe. 

Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1821 $12,341,901 

«•  ••  1822 13,886,856 

"  "  1823 13,767,817 

M  «*  1824 15,059,484 

"  "  1825 11,634,449 

•«  '*  1826 11,302,496 

•.  •*  1827 11,68.5,556 

'•  •«  1828 11,461,144 

1829 13,1.34,858 

"     «•     1830 12,075,430 

"     "     1831 17,538,227 

«•     "     1832 12,424,703 

«     "     1833 14,209,128 

•«     «     1834 11,524,024 

«*     •«     1835 12,009,399 

••     "     1836 10,614,130 

M  *•  1837 9,588,359' 


Value. 

Year  ending  Sept  30, 1 838 $9,636,650 

"  "  1839 14,147,779 

1840 19.067,535 

•*  •♦  1641 17,196,109 

"  ••  1842 16,902,876 

9moB.,end'gJune30,1843 11,304,123 

Year  ending  Jane  30, 184  4 17,970,135 

"  1645 16,743,420 

*•  ••  1846 37.701,121 

*'  "  1847 68.701,921 

•«  "  1848 37,472,751 

•'  "  1849 38,155.507 

•  "  1850 26,051,373 

'*  **  1851 24,119,293 


Total $559,326,578 
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4.— VESSELS  BUILT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
SUaewtetU,9kowimgthetuimbera$idelai»of  VesteU  huUt  m  the  United  8taUs»mce  they  ear  19\S 

i 


1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1890 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 25. 

1831 72. 

1832 132. 


I 

.136..., 
.  76.... 
.  34.-.. 

!  53!"! 

.  21.... 

.  43..., 

.  64..., 

.  55.... 


8i 


So  00 

..274 — 


...324 680 

...122 781 

...   66 559 394..-. 

...   85 428 332.... 

...  82 473 243..-. 

...  60 301 152.... 

...  89 248 127 

..131 260 168 

I. .127 260 165...- 


1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 


56 156 377 166.. 

56 197.. .,...538 168... 

71 186 482 227... 

58 133 464 241... 

73 108 474 196.., 

44 68 485 145... 

..  56 403 116... 

..  95 416 94... 

..143 568 122. 


.144. 
.  98. 
.  25. 
-  93. 
.  67. 
.  66. 
.  83. 
.  97. 
.114. 
.116. 
.  58.. 
.  73. 
.124. 
.100. 
.151. 
.254. 
.198. 
.247- 
.211. 


..1314 154624  39 

..1408 131668  04 

..1073 86393  37 

..   898 82421  20 

..   S50 79817  86 

..   534 47784  01 

...  — 507 55856  01 

...  — 623 75346  93 

...  15 622 75007  57 

...  27 781 90936  00 

...  35 994 114997  25 

...   45 1013 126439  35 

...  38 934 104342  67 

...  33 884......  98375  58 

...  43 785 77098  65 

...  37 637 58094  94 

...  34 711 83967  68 

...100 1065 114039  16 

65 1118 161626  36 


...  68 957 118330  37 


30. 
...124.. 
...135.. 
...  90.. 
...125.. 
...  64.. 
...  78.. 
.137.. 

79. 


507 47238  52 

..  890 113627  49 

..  949 122987  22 

.-  898 113135  43 

..  858 120988  34 

..  879 118309  23 

..  762 118893  71 

..1021 179083  64 

483 63617  77 


.625 185 

...  94 497 180. 

...   50 302 100. 

...  65 444 164. 

...  73 507 168... 

...  79 501 153... 

...   89 439 122... 

...109 378 224... 

...101 310 157... 

...  91 373 404... 

...  34 138 173 

...  47 204... 

...   87 322... 

...164 576... 

...168 689 393. 

...174 701 547. 

...148 633 370. 

...117 547 290. 

...  65 533 326. 

5.— TONNAGE  OF  THE  STATES. 
StatemenU  ekowiw  the  amownt  of  Toftnagt  owned  by  each  etaU  engaged  in  foreign  and  dtmeetic 
awtmun^  ^  commerce,  for  the  fieeal  yeare  1850  and  1851 : 


...279 163 766 113537 

....342 163 1038 146018  02  • 

...355 335 8434 188303  93 


.198. 
.175. 


.159. 
.233. 


.1598 243732  67 

.1851 318075  54 

.1547 256377  47 

.1360 371718  54 

-1367 398203  I 


1850. 

Maine 501424  78 

N.  Hampshire,    23096  38 

Vermont 4530  35 

Massachusetta.  685442  76 
Rhode  laland..  40499  81 
Connecticut...  113086  78 

New-York 944349  20 

New-Jersejr...  80300  46 
Pennsylvania.  .258939  48 

Delaware 16719  57 

Maryland 193087  40 

Virginia 74266  05 

North  Carolina,  74218  49 
South  Carolina,  36072  13 

Georgia 81690  14 

Florida 11272  76 

Alabama 34157  60 

Mississippi....     1827  63 

Louisiana 350089  80 

Missouri 28907  67 

lUinoia 21242  17 

Kentucky 14820  19 

Tennessee 3776  05 

Ohio 27146  54 


1851. 

536114  44 

35427  54 

3932  31 

694402  93 

38050  42 

116179  85 

1841013  62 

88895  90 

284373  64 

11880  83 

204444  54 

69769  42 

40722  17 

44187  46 

24185  34 

7042  08 

21327  08 

1404  09 

253284  93 

34065  46 

23103  45 

12937  60 

3587  67 

58353  34 


1850. 

Michigan 38144  49 

Texas 3897  43 

California 17591  77 

Wisconsin — 

Dis.  of  Col'bia,  17010  61 
Oregon 1063  48 


Total 3535454  23 

Steam  Tonnage  of  the  U.  S.  in  1850  and  1851  : 
Steam  registered        1850.  1851. 

tonnage tons.  44942  35  ..     62390  13 

Steam  enrolled  and 

licensed 481004  65  ..  521216  87 


1851. 

41774  86 

4913  16 

58476  02 

2946  10 

32903  45 

1068  43 

3771439  43 

535946  90  ..  583607  05 

Increase 5776010 

Costporwon  of  Tonnage  for  1850  and  1851  *• 

Registered   ton- 

naee 158571133  ..  1736307  33 

Enrolled  and  li- 
censed  1949743  01   ..  2046133  20 


ToUltooDBge.3535454S3  ..  3772439  43 


UPOBT  ANJ>  aXFORV  SCATUnOB  WSOMD  BTATHa,  18&1.  90S 

6.— IMPORT  AND  BXFOaX  STATISTICS  UNITED  STATES,  1851. 

From  the  tables  of  the  vepoitof  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  take  the  fel- 
lowiDg  as  of  immediate  interest: 

Synoptu  ofhnpOfU  and  Exports  fir  the  FUcal  Year,  ending  30t&  June,  1851. 

Foreign  merohaodise  imported  in  American  vessels....  $160415,714 

In  Foreign  Tassels 50»642,380 

|ai0,758,094 

Specie  imported  in  American  vessels $3,320,585 

In  Foreign  vessels 1,647,316 

4,967,901 

Total I $215,725,995 

Foreign  merchandise  imported  as  abuve 210,758,094 

Less  exported,  viz-~ 

In  American  vessels $7,708,801 

InForeign        do     2,029,894 

9.738,695 

Foreign  memhaodise  consumed « $201,019,399 

Specie  imported  from  Foreign  porto 4,967,301 

Do    exported  to          do         do  in  American  coin... $18, 069,580 
In  Foreign  coin 11,162.300 

$29,281,880 

IX PORTS,  VIZ  : 

American  prodace  in  American  vessels $127,054,544 

InForeign  vessels 51,492,011 

$178,546,555 

Foreign  goods  reexported 9,738,695 

Total  export  of  merchandise w $188,285,250 

RBCAPITULATIOIC. 

Total  import  of  merchandise $210,758,094 

Do  exports  do         188,285,250 

Excess  of  imports $22,472,844 

Totalexportsof  specie  to  foreign  ports.... 29.231.780 

Do  imports      do  from    do        do    4,967,901 

Excess  of  exports $24,263,979 

The  above  does  not  include  the  gold  from  Oalifornia. 

From  the  statement  of  the  Quantity  and  quality  of  certain  articles  imported  in 
1845  and  1851,  we  take  the  following  : 

, 1845 ^     / 1851 s 

Iron.  Cwt.  Valoe.  Cwt.  Value. 

Bar  manufactured  by  rolling 1,023,772.. $1,691,748. .5,108,555.. $7 ,267.350 

Do  do  otherwise 363,580..      872,157..    403,973..      900.026 

Pig 550,209..      506.291.. 1,308,732..      587.599 

Oldandscrap 116.950..      119,740..    166,838..       111,7.')5 

Total  exports  of  cotton  for  185 1—  927,237,089  lbs.    Value,  $1 12,3 15,3 17.     Es- 
timating 450  lbs.  to  the  bale,  gives  2,060,527  bales. 

VALUl  Oy  BRBADSTUFPS  AND  rP.OVI9I01f8  EXPORTED. 

In  1850 $26,051,373 

1851 21,421,216 

Decrease  in  1851 , $4,630,157 


8M  XZPOBTB  O^  OOTTOV  VBOM  UKITBD  8TATB8,  1850^'51. 

IMFOBTf,  IZP0RT8  AlID  TOVRAOB,  POR  TEN  TIABB  ! 

Ixnporto.  Exports.  Tonnage. 

1842 100.162,087 104,691,534 2,092,391 

1843* 64,753,799 34,346,480 2.158,603 

1844 108,435,035 111,200,046 2,280,095 

1845 117,254,564 114,646,606 2,417.042 

1846 121,691,797 113,388.516 2,562.085 

1747 146.545,638 158,643,622 2,839.046 

1848 154.998.928 154.032,181 3,154.042 

1949 147.857,439 145,755,820 3,334,015 

1850 178,136,318 151.898,720 3,585,454 

1851 223,405.272 217,5234^01 3,772,439 

7.— EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  PROM  UNITBD  STATES,  1850-'51. 

The  total  amount  of  Cotton  Wool  exported  from  the  United  Statea,  for  the  fiical 
year,  1851,  compared  with  the  fiacal  year,  1850,  waa  aafoUowa : 

1850.  lbs.  Valae. 

Sea  Islands 8,236.463  >  ^,  opj  ciT^ 

All  other 627.145,141  J f71,984,616. 

1851.  lbs.  Valne. 

Sea  Island '•   8.299,658  >  tiiaais^iT 

AU other 918.937,433  J fll2,JI5,317 

The  valuation  of  the  crop  of  1850,  at  the  rates  obtained  for  the  crop 
of  1851,  would  have  amounted  to $76,951,865 

While  crop  of  1851,  at  the  rates  obtained  for  the  crop  of  1850,  would 
have  amounted  but  to 92,723,715 

Averaging  450  pounds  to  the  bale,  the  number  of  bales  exported  in   1851, 
were 2,060,527 

Number  of  bales  exported  in  1R50 1,411.959 

Average  price  per  bale  in  1851 $54  50 

Average  price  per  bale  in  1850 45  00 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  ports  whence  the  raw  material  waa  sent  abroad 
for  the  past  fiscal  year,  together  with  the  value  and  amounts  of  the  same : 


PORT.  / qUALITT n 

Sea  Islands.  Other  kinds.  Valne. 

Boston —     1,131,736 $146,588 

New-^edford —     37,168 3,350 

New-York 787,380 16,010,783 21,148,293 

Philadelphia —     2,094,718 200,544 

Baltimore —     174,041 21,438 

Charleston 4.580,310 104.538.658 14,091,931 

Savsunah 2,927,263 68,473,428 8,878.319 

Apalachicola —     35,611,608 3,858,086 

St.  Marks —     451,980 61,685 

Mobile —     159,929,389 18,406,864 

Ne^^-Orleaos 4,703 385.814,458 45,330,084 

Galveston —     "  646.843 75.422 

Vermont —      21,353 1,808 

Genesee — 1.270 150 


Total 8,299,656  918,937.433  $1 12,315,317 


*  Nine  months,  ending  Jone  30. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROYEMENTS. 

SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  RAILROAD  CONVENTION. 
PR0CBBDING8  OF   THE   FIRST   DAT. 

Jarmary  6,  1852. 
Tbs  Convention  assembled  at  the  Second  Municipality  Hall  of  New- Orleans  ; 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  delegates  being  present,  representing  eleven  states, 
were  received  by  Col.  Maunsel  White,  President  of  the  Opelousas  Convention, 
with  the  following  brief  address  : 

'*  Gkhtlimen, — Delegates  from  our  sister  states,  we  tender  you  a  cordial  and 
hearty  welcome.  We  recoirnize  you  as  friends  and  brothers,  come  amongst  us 
by  special  invitation  to  deliberate  on  a  matter  worthy  of  American  enterprise, 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  south-western  states  are  deeply  interested.  Our  de- 
sign offers  abundant  inducement  for  the  ready  co-operation  of  all  who  may 
honor  us  with  their  attention.  Viewed  as  public  undertakings,  the  whole  Union 
must  acknowledge  their  importance,  and  even  in  the  smaller  consideration  of 
individual  interests,  perhaps  there  never  were  roads  contemplated  of  higher  jpro- 
mise.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  will  be  for  you  to  choose  and  elect  the  officers  whom 
you  desire  to  preside  over  this  Convention,  as  we  feel  ourselves  bound  in  courtesy 
to  yield  you  that  privilege,  confident  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  duty,  you  will  be 
actuated  by  the  sole  desire  of  doinff  ample  ^and  even-handed  justice  to  all  the 
various  interests  that  may  be  involved.  This  friendly  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  popular  interest  for  the  common  consideration  of  so  profound  a  question, 
is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  our  age  and  day ;  and  we  sincerely 
tmstf  ffentlemen,  that  the  result  of  our  deliberations  will  be  equally  compatible 
with  the  all-accomplishing  genius  of  our  country.  Again,  |rentlemen,  we  bid 
you  welcome.  The  meeting  is  now  prepared  for  organization.  May  He  who 
alone  presides  in  an  unquestionable  wisdom,  bless  anddirect  your  proceedings." 

On  motion  of  J.  £.  Caldwell,  Hon.  C.  S.  Tarpley,  of  Mississippi,  was  chosen 
President,  yro  iem,,  and  J.  M.  Burke,  of  Lafayette,  Secretary,  fro  tern. 

Mr.  Tarpley,  on  taking  the  chair,  said  he  was  profoundly  sensible  of  the  high 
compliment  that  had  been  paid  him,  in  being  chosen  to  preside  temporarily  over 
the  deliberations  of  so  great  a  Convention.  Should  a  suitable  occasion  present 
itself,  he  would  give  his  views  on  some  of  the  great  matters  that  would  engage 
the  attention  of  the  body.  But  this,  he  trustecf,  would  be  a  working  Conven- 
tion ;  and  the  first  proceeding  in  order,  was  for  the  chairmen  of  delegations  to 
hand  in  a  list  of  the  delegates. 

Joshua  Baldwin,  of  New-Orleans,  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  persons 
from  each  State  represented  in  the  Convention,  be  appointed  to  nominate  per- 
manent officers. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  of  New-Orleans,  proposed  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Baldwin's 
resolution,  that  a  recess  of  an  hour  be  taken  ;  that  the  chairman  of  each  delega- 
tion send  in  the  lists  of  their  respective  colleagues,  and  that  then  a  committee  • 
to  nominate  permanent  officers,  to  be  chosen,  three  from  the  Convention  at 
laree,  and  two  from  each  state. 

John  Martin,  of  Little  Rock,  offered  an  amendment  to  the  substitute,  that  the 
delegates  from  each  state  elect  one  of  their  number  to  form  the  committee. 

As  the  Chair  was  about  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Convention  on  Mr.  Martin's 
motion,  William  H.  Garland,  of  New-Orleans,  moved  to  lay  both  substitutes  on 
the  table,  and  his  motion  prevailed.  The  ori^nal  resolution  of  Mr.  Baldwin 
was  then  adopted,  with  an  amendment,  substituting  two  delegates  from  each 
state  for  three. 

M.  M.  Cohen,  of  New-Orleans,  moved  that  preparations  be  made  to  accom- 
modate ladies  in  the  hall,  who  may  compliment  the  Convention  with  their 
piesence. 

21  vou  n. 
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The  resolution  wa«  adopted,  and  a  recei i  of  half  an  hour  was  then  taken  to 
give  the  several  delegations  time  to  prepare  their  lists. 

The  Convention  having  re-assembled,  the  following  conmiittees  on  officers 
were  announced : 

Misaisnppi. — Gen.  Acee,  Rev.  R.  L.  Gladney. 

Mtsscuri, — H.  Chouteau,  Wm.  Wade. 

Florida. — ^J.  M.  Landrum,  Joseph  Forsyth. 

AUibama.^i.  P.  Parham,  T.  B.  Goldsby. 

Tennts9et.—Co\.  Herman,  Col.  G.  W.  Peck. 

KeiUtLcky. — Wm.  Loery,  J.  N.  Beadles. 

Fir^jita.— Wm.  M.  Burwell,  James  McDowell. 

r«ia*.-John  T.  Mills,  J.  G.  Wright. 

Arkansas. — Albert  Pike,  John  Martin. 

Louisiana. — James  Robb,  J.  H.  Overton. 

The  Convention,  at  half-past  1,  adjourned  to  6  p.  m.,  to  allow  the  committees 
on  officers  time  to  report. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  re-aaeembled  puncinally  at  6,  Hon.  C  S.  Tatpley  in  the  chair.  The 
following  are  the  IibU  of  delegates  handed  in;  they  do  not  include  a  very  laige  num- 
ber who  were  present  by  appointment  of  the  (Joveroor  of  Louisiana,  but  whose  names 
were  not  handed  in  to  the  Secretary.  A  great  many  from  other  states  were  alao  not  re- 
corded  for  the  same  reason. 

Louisiana.— PamA  of  St.  Landry.— "Dvrid  Martin,  P.  Hardy,  C.  S.  Snegee,  W.  M. 
PrescoiL 

Ca<it^.— Boland  Jones,  M.  Estes,  B.  L.  Hodge,  C.  G.  Yoang.     _  ^     „  ,    ,, 

N<UckUocheB.—C,  G.  Campbell,  A.  Lecomte,  L.  G.  Do  Rnssey,  P.  Pmdhomme,  L.  M. 
Hyams. 

Aieensi(m,--T>,  P.  Kenner,  J  Landry.  A.  Duffel.  B.  Daffel.  L  H.  BUley,  T.  E.  H.  Coit- 
man,  J.  Thibaut,  N.  Landry,  A.  J.  Powell,  P.  O.  Ayrand,  A.  Manrin,  A.  Qingiy,  W.  Hat- 
kinnon,  R.  McCail,  R.  W.  Boyd,  A.  F.  Righter,  L.  D.  Nicholls,  W.  0.  Lawes,  E.  Pedes- 
claus,  V.  Pujos,  J.  L.  Martsiacq,  A.  M.  Templet,  F.  Blanchard,  J.  Lehman,  V.  Landry, 
M.  Rodriguer,  V.  St.  Martin,  H.  B.  Trist  , ,        ^  „  «   .  . 

St.  Helena.—John  Corken,  D.  W.  Thompson,  N.  Amacker,  L.  Drauriian,  C.  B.  Stnck- 
Und,  Jr..  H.  B.  McKie.  John  Sharkey,  A.  Womack,  Jr.,  J.  H.  Wright, AV.  H.Strickland. 

Idvingtton.—G.  W.  Waterston,  D.  Wolls,  J.  R.  Ellis,  8.  Backston,  George  Colmer, 

D.  B.  Cason.  R.  Babington,  C.  C.  Kennedy,  A.  B.  Parker,  G.  F.  Rowell,  J.  Walts,  W. 

E.  Walker,  H.  J.  Bennett,  D.  Addison,  James  P.  Elhnore,  Dr.  Taylor. 
Calahoula.—H.  W.  Huntington,  J.  S.  Alexander. 

Concordia. — Edward  Sparrow,  «  ^..      «  «  „ 

Ea*t  Baton  Rouge.—D.  D.  Avery,  C  G.  McHaiten,  W.  8.  Pike,  T.  G.  Morgan. 

West  Baton  iZot^A-Noland  Stewart,  V.  Dubecq,  W.  R.  Stnart,  P.  Hebeit,  J.  T. 
Landry,  J.  P.  Vaughan. 

De  6'olo.— T.  T.  WiUiamsoo,  H.  PhUlips.  ^^«^.      mx-Rrn^ 

Rapides.— T.  O.  Moore,  C.  H.  Flower.  A.  Prescott,  D.  C.  Goodwin,  T.  J.  Wells,  M. 
Wells,  James  Andrews,  0.  N.  Ogden,  M.  Ryan,  L.  Texada,  Gen.  G.  M.  Graham,  W. 
W.  Whittingujn.  ,,.«-«..,         *  ,r  « 

TerrebonrS',— John  C.  Potts,  G.  F.  Connelly,  J.  Aycock,  H.  C.  Thibodaux,  J.  V.  Bor- 
lelon,  A.  McCoUom,  A.  Verret,  C.  B.  Devnx. 

P/oottemtfiM.— J. B. Wilkinson.  ^,  «  „    «.  ,      ,m    i 

St7charles.—8.  McCutcheon,  Judge  Lablanche,  W  Polk,  Richard  Taylor. 

».  Afar/in.— A.De  Blanc,  A.  Deaouet,WUUam  Robertson,  T.O.  Nichols,  LE.Mor»e. 

Morehotue, — Major  Briffham. 

S<.  ra«t«»a«y,— Alfred  Hennen.  .     ,  »    **     v         r»i.    ^       ah       nu  j-- 

Pointe  Coupi.—3.  B.  Simmes,  J.  R.  Harris,  J.  L.  Matthews,  Charles  AUen,  Oharies 
Poydras. 

St,  John  the  Baptist.— K.JicfAoTide,  Zr. 

Jefferson.— P.  Sauve,  H.  B.  Lawrence,  T.J.  Ivy. 

Ouachita. — John  Ray. 

Vnum.—Qen.  Henderson,  J.  H.  Carson. 

Lofayelte.—K.  Martin,  C.  H.  Mouton. 

Orleans.—^.  La  Sere,  J.  A.  Gasquet. 

Sahine.—U,  Phillips. 

Lafourche.— WitYio^  Polk. 

St,  Marv.—F.  D.  Richardson,  A.  L.  Field.  .„    .    ^  .       ,  a  r^i    i.   u  t 

Tiwn  of  MadisonvUle^D.  Hadden.  R.  M.  Davis,  W.  A.  Gnot,  J.  B.  Clark,  H.  L. 
Smith,  J.  B.  Behan.  W.  Terry,  W.  H.  Merritt.  T.  B.  Harper.  r.  rir  m      .. 

Toim  of  CarroUton.-Htnry  Milhoff,  JohnHamp«»,  C.  G.  Forshey,  C.  W.  Mimcas- 
ter,  B.  Meegel,  F.  Schuber. 
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Ciimtf  Jegentm.'^John  M.  Baeb,  J.  Oftlhom,  C.  Becbee,  Stmael  Bleker,  C.  Blown 
McNeil,  H.  H.  William*,  Thomas  Ma^,  W.  P.  Coleman. 

Ciff  of  NfiHhOHemu. — L.  J.  Harru,  Hon.  J.  B.  Morae,  W.  Blmore,  L.  Sarsi,  Dr.  F. 
Alpuente,  T.  G.  Collins,  J.  Genois,  £.  Solomon,  D.  Gronan,  Georgn  Allan,  W.  CT.  Tomp- 
kins, C.  M.  Waterman,  J.  Leeds,  J.  B.  Holden,  G.  May,  J.  H.  Caldwell.  B.  H.  Payne,  J.  M. 
Cncnllu,  J.  J.  Lnehenbnhl,  G.  De  Feriet,  P.  Seusenean,  George  Clark,  J.  C.  Prendergaat, 
H.  L.  Piere,  A.  Derbes,  J.  A.  Bonneval,  A.  Fisk,  L.  Heyleger,  G.  A.  Holt.  J.  L.  McLean, 
John  Yoeennes,  P.  A.  Deffelos,  A.  Femandes,  N.  C.  FoUrer,  W.  T.  Hepp,  C.  De  Blanc, 
D.  Lanata,  A.  Dnpre,  J.  Cassard,  B.  W.  Montgomery,  H.  C.  Cammack,  M.  Blaaoo,  A. 
MQtenbereer,  J.  W.  Zacharie,  L.  E.  Forstall,  F.  Correjollee,  J.  M.  Lepctyre,  John  Pem- 
benoo,  M.  Banett,  Sr.,  H.  Legendre,  F.  Bnisson,  W.  VomI,  N.  Bichards,  R.  D.  Sheppnrd, 
V.  Wilu,  J.  Viosca,  F.  Marguez,  K.  M.  McAlpin,  J.  D.  Denegre,  G.  B.  Duncan,  B.  Aveg- 
■o,  Jr.,  Lu  F.  Maxent,  P.  Desverges,  W.  E.  Wilson,  G.  Bienean,  Q.  Burke,  James  B>obb, 
L.  Mathews,  W.  H.  Garland,  P.  Conrey,  Jr.,  W.  8.  Campbell,  J.  Baldwin,  H., J.  Eanney, 
J.  P.  Harrison,  John  G.  Cocks,  A.  J.  Wedderbnm,  B.  Rawle,  G.  M.  Pinkard,  H.  W.  Pid- 
frey,  John  R.  Shaw,  H.  Q.  Stetson,  J.  O.  Nixon,  H.  M.  Bummers,  A.  P.  Simpson,  J.  N. 
Hawiiiome,  Thomas  Curry,  D.  Conyngbam,  M.  M.  Cohen,  N.  R.  Jennings,  W.  P.  Atwood, 
L  N.  Marks,  R.  W.  Powell,  A.  Harris,  J.  H.  Maddox,  P.  Lrwin,  Colonel  Seymour,  S.  W. 
Oakey,  Alex.  Walker,  J.  W.  Stanton,  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  A.  M.  Holbrook,  Logan  McNight, 
8.  Tomer,  J.  G.  Gribble,  8.  Story,  S.  S.  Harby,  H.  Kennedy,  A.  Montanye,  J.  A.  Beard, 
W.  P.  Converse,  E.  McPherson,T.  B.  Winston,  S.  J.  Peters,  H.  Florance,  R.  Hunt,  W. 
Criaty,  L.  Hnntoo,  J.  G.  Donlap,  J.  Crickard,  J.  £.  Caldwell,  C.  C.  Lathrop.  C.  J.  Leeds, 
J.  W.  Price,  A.  Lanfear,  S.  Smith,  I.  D.  Marsh,  Janus  Bonner,  W.  G.  Kendall,  E.  E. 
Parker. 

Ciijf  of  LafdyetU,— John  M.  Burke,  B.  Florance,  K.  S.  Buckner,  A.  D.  Kelly,  L.  De 
Sanies,  Logan  McKnight,  J.H.  Donegao,  C.  T.  Buddecke,  R.  N.  Ogden,  D.  S.  Dewees, 
James  Norment,  S.  H.  Peck,  L.  R.  Kenny,  H.  J.  Hart,  N.  Commander,  M.  M.  Dowler, 
John  Turpin.  T.  C.  Jenkins,  T.  G.  Mackay,D.  Hadden,  S.  S.  Bnrdette,  R.  W.  Milbank, 
8  S.  Oreen,  John  A.  Watkins,  H.  E.  Lawrence. 

Virginia.— William  M.  Burwell,  James  McDowell. 

Kentucky.— William  Soery,  J.  N.  Beadles,  W.  Thomsbury,  H.  M.  McCarty,  T.  DaTis, 
J.  W.  Jones,  J.  Campble. 

Tennxsskx.— Col  A.  Herman,  and  James  A«  Porter,  Nashville ;  Right  Rev.  J.  H.  Otey, 
Col.  Oeoree  W.Polk,  and  Gen.  L.J.  Polk,  Maury  countv ;  T.  Tresevant,  R.  C.  Brinkley, 
J.  R.  McClennahan,D.  M.  Leatherman,  W.  Artnonr,  J.T.  Leath. 

Alabama.— T.  B.  Ooldsby.  P.  J.  Weaver,  J.  W.  Lapsley,  George  P.  Blevina,  W.  8. 
Burr,  J.  P,  Perham. 

Florida.— J.  M.  Landmm,  William  D.  Keyser,  and  John  Forsyth,  St.  Rosa  county. 

Missouri. — (Appointed  by  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce.) — ^P.  R.  McCreex^, 

B.  J.  Giv,  W.  C.  Kennett,  R.  A.  Bumes,  R.  J.Lockwood,  R.N.  Rennick,  and  Franklm 
ChUds,  absent ;  Henry  Cbontean,  and  William  Wade,  present. 

MusissiPPi — C.  8.  Tarpley,  Hinds  county  -,  Gen.  B.  L.  Acee,  Yallabnsha  county ;  Rev. 
R.  S.  Gladney,  Aberdeen ;  Rev.  J.  Sidney  Hays,  Louisville ;  Col.  John  Duncan,  Grenada ; 
Major  A.  M.  Foute,  Jackson ;  Z.  Rector,  French  Camp ;  Major  Samuel  Whine,  Pearling- 
con;  Col.  H.  G.  Street,  Liberty;  R.  A.  Johnson.  Princeton;  R.  H.  Crump,J.  W.  Vick, 
0.  G.  Noland,  Shepherd  Brown,  N.  G.  WaiU,  J.  D.  Cobb,  and  J.  Willis,  Vicksburg ;  W- 
V.  Lane,  Warrenion;  J.  S.  Yerger,  GreenvUle;  J.  &  McCall.  H-  W.Walter,  Richard 
H.  Stokes.  S.W.  Land. 

Arkansas.— Capt.  Albert  Pike,  Col.  A.  Fowler,  R.  C  Farrelly,  Little  Rock ;  Colonel 
John  Martin,  St.  Helena ;  Rev.  Leonard  Fletcher,  J.  C  Palmer,  R.  F-  Sutton,  S.  C- 
Fanlkner,  Luther  Chase,  W .  D.  Fereuson.  ' 

Tkxab.— Travis  G-lWright,  Amos  Morrill,  J.  T.  Mills,  Red  River  oounty ;  C  C  Alex- 
ander, S.  B.  Allen,  Lamar  county. 

GiOROiA.— Peter  Conrey,  and  others,  eitixens  of  New-Orleaot,  appoinied  to  represent 
that  state,  presented  their  credentials. 

Mr.  Robb,  from  the  committee  on  officers,  reported  rbe  following,  and  the  nominations 
were  unanimously  approved : 

£x-Gov.  Alkx.  Mouton,  of  La..  Pretideni, 

Viee-PrenJenti.—C.  8.  Tarpley,  Mississippi;  Joseph  Forsyth,  Florida;  Gen.  Lucioa 

C.  Polk,  Tennessee;  William  N.  Burwell,  Vireinia;  Amos  Morrill, Texas ;  H.  Chouteau, 
Missouri  ;  P.  P.  Parham,  Alabama ;  J.  N.  Beadles,  Kentucky ;  Judge  James  Campbell, 
Louisiana ;  Absalom  Fowler,  Arkansas. 

Seerttariea John  Calhoun,  Victor  Wilu,  Louisiana ;  R.  C.  Farreley,  Arkansas ;  John 

Duncan,  Mississippi. 
Governor  Mouton, on  taking  the  Chair,  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows: 
••  OetUUmen  of  the  Conventum :— For  the  unexpected  honor  yon  have  conferred  on  me.  I 
teader  you  my  thanks.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  my  position,  and 
sometiuies  think  I  am  hardly  equal  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  you  have  imposed  upon 
■e;  bat  looking  at  the  character  of  the  gentlemen  assembled  here,  and  appreciatinff  their 
intelligence  and  patriotiiin,  and  the  motives  that  actuate  them,  I  tb-  *  r  myrelf  onbedU- 
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tiagly  upon  tbeir  indnltenoe,  and  hop«,  with  tbeir  usittaooe,  that  the  retalts  •nticipated 
from  the  meeting  will  be  eocompUsbed.  I  oongntnUte  yon  npon  the  high  motiTee  th«t 
have  en^ed  you  in  this  moTement  We  have  all  in  view  the  common  gw>d  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  in  working  for  this  end,  we  eannot  expeet  that  all  will  agree  exactly  aa  u»  the 
means ;  bat  the  spirit  in  which  von  have  aaaembled  b  aufficientj  guarantee  that  whatever 
difficnllies  may  arise,  they  will  disappear  in  the  presence  of  the  ambition  for  the  general 
good.  Yon  have  honored  me  hy  associating  witn  me  distinguished  gentlemen  from  other 
states,  npon  whose  assistance  I  rely.  I  have  not  for  many  years  participated  in  parlia- 
mentary proeeedin^rsj  but,  gentlemen,  the  great  objects  for  which  we  have  assembled, 
preclude  the  sappoaiiion  that  we  will  be  imfwded  by  technicalities ;  and  I  repeat  my  oonfi* 
dent  belief,  that  our  deliberations  will  be  harmonious,  and  will  result  favorably." 

Mr.  Bobb,  vnth  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  offered  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Chair  to 
appoint  three  committees, via. :  one  on  Routes;  one  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  one  'on 
Resolutions.  The  resolution  was  adopted  without  dissent,  the  Chair  to  announce  the 
commiaees  at  the  next  meeting. 

A  gentleman,  whose  name  we  did  not  hear,  asked  if  all  the  routes  which  were  entitled 
to  the  friendly  regard  of  the  various  delegations  present,  were  to  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Routes. 

Mr.  Robb  explained  that  the  object  of  his  resolution,  and  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittees referred  to,  was  to  prevent  that  dissipation  of  inflaence  ai»d  power,  which  wonid 
inevitably  result  from  the  open  debate  of  every  scheme  that  might  be  brought  before  the 
Convention.  They  met  not  for  an  idle  purpose;  not  for  the  mere  expression  of 
opinion,  but  to  accomplish  results,  and  those  results  should  be  accomplished.  The  object 
was  to  devise  practicaole  pngects ;  to  establish  a  grand  system  of  rail-roads,  which  would 
make  New-Orleans  and  tne  Southwest  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  to  devise  the  wuvs 
and  means  by  which  this  great  end  might  be  attained.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he 
expressed  hishi||[b  gratification  at  the  large  and  influential  assemblage  he  saw  before  him, 
and  from  the  spirit  which  animated  it,  argued  undoubted  and  early  success. 

Mr.  Hampson,  of  Louisiana,  offered  a  resolution  that  in  voting,  each  state  shuold  have 
bat  one  vote,  and  the  reaolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Tuesday,  Jamuary  6,  1853. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Conveotion  tnet  at  half  past  1 1  o'clock,  ▲.  m. 

The  minates  of  yesterday's  sittings  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  oommitteM  were  annoaneed  by  the  President : 

Committu  on  Routu, 
Virgini€u—^m.  M.  Burwell,  Wyndham  Robertson,  Dr.  James  McDowell.  Texm. — 
Jno.  TMills,  C.  C.  Alexander.  H.  G.  Catlitt.  Miinuippi.—YL  S.  Gladney,  K.L.  Acee, 
J.  W.  Vick.  ilrifcansas.— Albert  Pike,  John  Martin,  A.  Fowler.  ilfw«o«fi— Hemy 
Chouteau,  P.  R.  McCreery,  Edward  J.  Gay.  JTenltic^sf.— William  Soery,  J.N.  Beadles. 
Alahama.^V.  J.  Weaver,  T.  B.  Goldsby,  G.  P.  Blerins.  Ttfnnef^ee.—Rev.  J.  H.  Otey, 
L.  J.  Polk,  Jas.  A.  Porter.  LoMiitano.— Col  W.  8.  Campbell,  L.  G.  De&nssey,  Backncr 
H.  Payne.    Florida,— -"W .  J.  Keyser,  J.  M.  Landrum,  Jos.  Forsyth. 

Commitloe  on  Waff»  and  Meang. 
Virginia.— W.  M.  Burwell,  Wvndham  Robertson,  Dr.  Jas.  McDowell.  IVsot.— 
A.  Morrill,  8.  P.  Allen,  T.  G.  W right.  itftm'««t>^t.— Shepherd  Brown,  Samuel  White, 
H.  G.  Street,  ilrifcanfos.— Luther  Chase,  Wm.  D.  Ferguson,  C.  F.  Sutton.  Miuouri.— 
W.  C.  Kennett,  R.  A.  Barnes,  R.  J.  Lockwood.  iTen/udky.— William  Soery,  J.  N. 
Beadles.  Alabama.— F.  J.  Weafter,  J.  W.  Lapsley,  J.  B.  Parham.  TenneMSe.— Lncios 
J.  Polk,  James  A.  Porter,  A.  Heiman.  Lomtiana.^  James  Robb,  Henry  Phillips,  J. 
P.  Benjamin.    Florida.— Job.  Forsyth,  W.  J.  Keyser,  J.  M.  Landrum. 

Committu  on  RuohUunu. 
MiiiistippL—J.  S.  Yerger,  H.  G.  Street,  R.  A.  Johnson.  Vtrginia.—W.  M.  Burwell, 
Wvndham  Robertson,  Dr.  Jas.  McDoweU.  Te»w.— Jno.  T.  Mills,  T.  G.  Wright,  H.  O. 
Catlett.  ilrjfcansat.— Albert  Pike,  John  Martin,  L.  C.  Faulkner,  iousovrt.— Wm. 
Wade,  Franklin  Chiles,  Dr.  J.  A.  January.  fciUiicAy.— William  Soexy,  J.  N.  Beadles. 
Alabama.— Z'  W.  Lapsley.  W.  F.  Burr,  J.  B.  Parham.  Tennesste.— Geo.  W.  Polk. 
J.  H.  Otey,  A.  Heiman.  Louisiana,— VL.  M.  Cohen,  A.  Declouet,  J.  H.  Overton. 
Florida.— i.U.  Landrum,  W.  J.  Keyser,  Jos.  Forsyth. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Walter,  of  Mississippi,  |iresented  the  following  reaolations,    nod 
moved  to  refer  them  to  a  special  committee  of  five  *• 
Reoohed,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  Sute  of  Mississippi  be,  and  it  is  hereby 
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fliott  retpectfaHj  ■oliciied,  to  grut  a  charter  to  acompany  to  conatmct  a  rail-road 
litHB  tfae  city  of  Jackson  or  from  Canton,  in  said  itate,  to  tome  point  on  the  north- 
eastern boondary  line  of  said  state,  to  connect  with  the  Nashville  and  Southern 
B«l-road. 

Resolved,  That  said  Legislature  be,  and  it  is  hereby  most  respectfully  solicited,  to 
nant  a  charter  to  a  company  to  coostroct  a  rail-road  from  this  cilr  to  Jackson,  or 
from  Canton  in  said  state,  northwardly  and  oontrally  through  said  state. 

Re90h>ed,  That  said  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  most  respectfully  solicited,  to  afford  such  aid  as  it  may  deem  proper  to  the 
construction  of  said  roads ;  also,  the  construction  of  that  portion  of  the  Jackson 
and  New-Orleans  rail-road,  within  the  limit  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  also  to 
the  ooBstmction  of  that  portion  of  the  Brandon  and  Montgomery  Rail-road  within 
llie  limit  of  said  state. 

Resolved,  That  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  by  her  delegates  in  this  Convention, 
hereby  pledges  herself  for  a  very  liberal  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  said  seve- 
ral rail  roads. 

Retolved,  That  a  committee  of be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Gon* 

vention  to  wait  upon  the  Lesislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  now  in  session, 
present  these  resolutions,  and  confer  with  the  said  Legislature  upon  the  subjects 
presented  by  them,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  said  Legislature  may  ap- 
point 

On  rantion  of  Mr.  James  Robb,  of  Louisiana,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  members 
of  the  different  committees  have  the  power  of  substitution. 

The  following  was  presented  by  Ool.  C.  S.  Tarpley,  of  Mississippi,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Walter: 

Rewolnedf  That  the  President  of  this  Convention  appoint  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  two  members,  upon  each  of  the  following  routes  of  rail-road,  to  wit :  the 
RMds  from  New-Orleans  to  Nashville ;  from  New-Orleans  to  Opelousas ;  from 
Jackson  to  Selma;  from  Jackson  to  Holly  Springs;  from  Vicksburs  to  Shreveport ; 
frcND  Little  Rock  to  the  Mississippi  River;  from  Memphis  to  Charleston  ;  together 
with  such  other  routes  as  may  be  suggested  by  any  delegate  in  attendance  on  this 
CooTentioo,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  to  this  Convention  all  the  information 
connected  with  each  of  said  routes,  giving  the  distance,  population,  production 
and  benefits  of  said  routes,  together  with  all  such  ioformati'>o  connectea  with  the 
same,  as  they^  may  deem  neressary  and  proper  to  communicate;  and  that  said 
reports  be  printed,  and  constitute  a  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Cunven- 
tien. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Payne,  of  Louisiana,  offered  an  amendment  to  the  substitute  of  Col. 
Tarpley,  but  the  President  ruled  that  an  amendment  to  a  substitute  was  out  of 
erder. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Johnson,  of  Mississippi,  moved  to  lay  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Walter 
and  the  substirate  of  Col.  Tarpley,  on  the  table,  which  nwtion  was  carried. 

Mr.  John  T.  Mills,  of  Texas,  made  a  motion,  which  was  carried,  that  the  mode 
of  voting  be  settled  before  the  Convention  proceed  to  any  other  business. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  I.  E.  Morse,  of  Louisiana,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  voting  in  Convention  shall  be  by  states,  each  being  equal, 
and  the  mode  of  casting  the  vote  be  determined  by  a  minority  of  the  delegates 
from  such  states. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  6.  Forshey,  of  Louisiana,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  a  messenger  to  the  Convention. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  took  a  recess  for  ten  minutes. 

The  Convention  having  re-assembled,  the  President  appointed  Caspar  Fuuk , 
messenger. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Bnrwell.  of  Virginia,  it  was 

Resolved,  that  the  standing  committees  have  leave  to  sit  during  the  sittings  of 
the  Convention. 

Mr.  James  Robb,  of  Louisiana,  made  a  motion,  which  was  carried,  that  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  assign  places  on  the  floor  to  the  delegations  from  the 
several  states.  * 

Mr.  6.  C.  Lawrason,  of  Louisiana,  made  a  motion,  which  was  adopted,  that  the 
TOte  by  states  shall  not  be  taken,  unless  specially  called  for. 

The  following,  oflered  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Walter,  of  Mississippi,  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  delegations  from  each  state  be  requested  to  present  to  the 
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Gonveiitioii  all  reporU,  projocti  or  plant,  for  improTemeota  in  tMr  reapectiv* 
atatoa,  to  be  read,  and  if  desired,  diacoased,  and  referred  to  the  appropriate  gene- 
ral committeea. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Caldwell,  of  Louisiana,  made  a  motion,  which  was  carried,  that  the 
several  states  be  now  called  on  to  present  their  projeetM, 

The  following  was  offered  by  Mr.  Albert  Pike,  of  Arkansas,  and  on  his  motiosy 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Besolations. 

Re.*olffed,  That  thu  Convention  is  profoundly  penetrated  with  the  convictioD 
that  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  the  city  of  New*Orleans  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  such  of  the  South-western  states  as  lie  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  increase  of  their  ix>pulation  and  productiont  and 
in  securing  to'tnecity  of  New-Orleans,  for  all  coming  time,  by  energetic  meas> 
ures  promptly  taken  and  steadfastlv  pursued,  the  great  and  growing  trade  of  that 
important  region,  for  which  Providence  haa  done  everything,  and  Man,  hitherto, 
little  or  nothing. 

Retolvedf  That  the  Committee  on  Routes  be  instructed  to  inquire  in  regard  to 
the  agricultural  and  mineral  r^urces  of  the  state  of  Arkansas,  and  those  por- 
tions of  the  states  of  Texas  and  Missoari,  the  trade  of  which  can  be  permanently 
secured  to  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  and  what  roads  are  contemplated  in  those  statea, 
in  the  building  of  which,  that  city  is,  in  fact,  interested. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  are  instructed  to  inanire  m 
what  manner  aid  oan  be  extended  by  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  city  ot  New- 
Orleans  towards  the  construction  of  sach  roads. 

Ruoivedy  That  this  Convention  will  urge  upon  the  people  and  the  legislature  of 
the  state  of  Louisiana  the  importance  of  becommg  acquainted  with  the  great  natural 
resources  of  those  states,  of  aiding  in  their  development  by  bll  proper  and  legiti- 
mate means,  and  of  opening  channels  by  which  their  trade  shall  now  permanently 
into  the  city  of  New-Orleane,  instead  of  being  diverted  soon,  and  diverted  forever, 
to  the  Atlantic  cities;  to  which  end  they  will  urge  the  state  of  Louisiana  to  draw 
closer  the  bonds  which  unite  her  with  those  sister  states ;  to  assure  them  of  her 
earnest  and  cordial  coK>peration  and  sympathy  in  iJieir  plans  of  improvement,  and 
her  warm  interest  in  their  prosperity  and  welfare,  and  to  pledge  to  them  her  aid, 
her  encouragement,  and  her  kind  offices,  and  those  of  her  citizens  and  of  her  Re- 
presentatives and  Senators  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sutes. 

The  following,  offered  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Burwell,  of  Virginia,  was  adopted : 

Reiolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Routes  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  recog- 
nizing and  recommending  to  public  patronage  the  South-western  National  rail- 
road, commencing  at  New-Orleans  and  terminating  at  Washington  City,  passing 
through  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Virginia»'andof> 
fering  the  shortest  line  of  mail  and  travel  transit  between  New-Orleans  and  New- 
York. 

The  following  preamble,  resolutions,  dec.,  were  offered  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Glad- 
ney,  of  Mississippi,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Walter,  they  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Routes,  with  instructions  to  report  to-morrow  morning. 

Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Florida,  and  Alabama  were  not  prepared 
with  any  projects.  The  call  of  Mississippi  was  responded  to  by  the  Rev.  M. 
Bradley,  who  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

Whereas  we  live  in  an  age  in  which  the  rail-road  system  is  the  great  labor- 
saving  machinery  in  the  way  of  transportation  and  travel,  controlling  directly 
the  commercial  world,  and  indirectly  affecting  all  the  pursuits  of  life ;  and. 
consequently,  the  wealth,  education,  civilization  and  power,  both  political  and 
military,  wherever  it  exists ;  therefore. 

Resolvedj  That  the  great  interests  of  the  South  and  West  require  that  their 
energies  should  be  put  forth  in  planning  and  constructing  great  systems  of  rail- 
ways, for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  proper  direction  to  their  commerce,  developing 
all  their  natural  resources,  establishing  and  building  up  manufactories,  increas- 
ing their  wealth  and  population,  and  maintaining  their  power,  their  influence, 
and  their  institutions. 

Resolvedi  That  the  friends  of  the  rail-road  system  should  first  direct  their  efforts 
to  those  great  and  leading  trunks,  which,  from  their  length  and  location,  the 
points  which  they  connect,  and  the  country  through  which  they  pass,  will 
render  it  certain,  that  they  will  be  highly  important,  not  only  in  a  coBunereial 
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point,  bat  profitable  to  ■tockholden ;  affording  tbe  greateat  ladlitiea  for  the  con* 
itmction  of  branchei ;  and  the  route  luch  as  will  call  forth  the  energies  and  re- 
sources necessazy  to  their  speedy  construction. 

Rtsdvedy  That  the  interests  of  the  South  and  Southwest  require,  ihat  their 
own  cities  on  the  coast  should  become  the  great  emporiums  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports ;  that  the  towns  of  the  interior  are  the  most  important  Seders  of  the 
importing  and  exporting  cities ;  the  proper  distributors  of  merchandise,  and  are 
IdghlT  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  the  wealth,  and  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  country ;  and  that  in  the  construction  of  rail-roads,  special 
reference  should  be  had  to  the  building  up  of  the  interior  towns,  as  the  means 
of  increasing  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  country,  upon  which  depend  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  cities  upon  the  coast. 

Resolved,  That  the  Opelousas  road,  to  be  continued  through  Texas,  and 
ultimately  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  road,  to  be 
continued  northward  in  the  direction  of  Holly  Springs,  and  northeastward  to 
Aberdeen,  thence  to  Tuscumbia,  to  meet  with  the  contemplated  road  thence  to 
Nashville,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati,  to  connect  with  the  roads  running  to  Lake 
Erie  and  other  places,  and  branching  off  at  Tuscumbia  to  Chattanooga,  thence 
running  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Washington  and  Baltimore  ;  constituting  the  most 
direct  routes  from  New-Orleans  to  like  Erie  and  New- York,  connected  either 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  principal  rail-roads  and  rivers  in  the  United 
States,  leading  directly  from  all.  the  olaer  states  to  Texas  and  California,  and 
destined,  so  soon  as  the  road  is  constructed  to  the  Pacific,  to  be  the  great  high- 
wav  of  the  China  trade,  is  a  project  not  more  magnificent  than  important,  and 
claims  the  most  respectful  consideration  of  this  Convention. 

RcMolvedy  That  to  render  the  railway  system  most  economical,  effective,  and 
profitable,  it  requires  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  each  state, 
as  to  different  roads  within  its  limits,  and  of  the  different  states  as  to  roads 
passing  through  and  connectinff  them,  in  planning  and  constructing  rail-roads  ; 
and  that  we  recommend  annual  conventions,  and  the  appointment  of  standing 
committees,  who  shall  communicate  and  advise  with  each  other  on  all  matters 
of  importance  relative  to  the  plans  and  progress  of  rail-roads,  and  that  we 
recommend  De  Bow's  Review  as  a  suitable  medium  of  communication,  and  re- 
gard it  as  a  most  important  auxiliaiy  in  the  great  cause  of  internal  improvement. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  regard  the  public  lands  as  belonging  equally  to  all 
the  states,  and  held  by  Congress  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  all  equally,  we  approve 
of  donations  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  important  rail-roads,  by  which  tbe 
public  lands  are  enhanced  in  value,  and  the  private  and  public  interests  equally 
promoted. 

Mr.  J.  £.  Caldwell,  of  La.,  gave  notice  that  room  No.  18  had  been  assigned 
to  the  Committee  on  Routes;  room  No.  21  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  ;   and  room  No.  23  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Ob  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  until  6  o'clock,  p.  m. 

TuisDAT,  January  6,  1852. 
EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  at  half-past  sjx  o'clock,  r.  m. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Campbell,  of  Louisiana,  gave  notice  that  he  bad  sabstituted  the  name 
of  Mr.  C.  G.  Young,  of  Louisiana,  for  his  own,  on  the  Committee  on  Routes. 

Mr.  Joho  Martin,  of  Arkansas,  gave  notice  that  he  had  substituted  the  name  of 
Mr.  John  C.  Palmer,  of  Arkansas,  for  his  own,  on  tbe  Committee  on  Resolutiouti. 

The  following  was  presented  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Young,  of  Louisiana,  who  moved 
that  it  be  received  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Routes,  which  was  carried. 

[Will  be  published  in  another  place.] 

Mr.  J.  P.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  being  called  on,  addressed  the  Convention. 

Mr.  De  Bow,  acting  chairman  of  tbe  Committee  on  Correspondence,  informed 
the  Convention  that  communicatioo<i  bad  been  received  from  Lieutenant  Maury 
upon  the  subject  of  promoting  the  foreign  trade  at  the  South  ;  from  Cut.  Abort  of 
the  Topographical  Corps,  on  the  extension  of  railroads  in  Texas;  from  Mr.  Gregg, 
of  S.  C,  on  the  manafaetnring  prosperity  of  the  southern  states ;    from  Mr. 
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Saundera,  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  nme  aabjeot;  from  Mr.  Batei,  of  Mitaoari, 
atid  Col.  Phillips,  of  Mobile.  Mr.  Do  Bow  deemed  it  proper  that  these  oommimi- 
cations  should  be  published,  which  was  ordered.  He  also  addressed  the  Convea- 
tion  at  length  oponr  the  general  aubjects  before  it. 

The  tbllowing,  presented  by  Mr.  John  Martin,  of  Arkansaa,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Boates     [Will  be  published  in  another  place.] 

Col.  Tarpley,  of  Mississippi,  presented  the  following  resolution,  with  the  re- 
quest that  It  should  lie  on  the  table  for  the  present,  He  observed  that  the  people 
of  Mississippi  felt  a  deep  and  warm  interest  in  the  measares  and  objecta  of  this 
Couventiuu. 

Resolved,  That  when  this  Convention  adjourns,  it  will  adjourn  to  meet  in  the 
city  of  Jackson,  intbe  State  of  Mississippi,  on  Monday,  the  12th  inst.;  and  the 
members  of  the  Convention  are  cordially  invited  to  attend,  and  the  hospitalities  of 
the  city  of  Jackson  are  hereby  tendered  to  each  and  all  of  them. 

Mr.  J.  8.  Yerger^  of  MissiBsi|>pi,  presented  a  resolution  which  wasonanimonaly 
adopte  I,  that  a  committee  wait  upon  J.  P.  Benjamin.  Esq.,  and  request  a  copy 
of  his  speech  for  publication.  [Mr.  Benjamin  declines  to  furnish  the  speech,  not 
haviug  time  to  write  it  out.] 

Mr.  Lathrop,  of  N.  O.,  presented  a  series  of  resolutions  expressive  of  the 
duftes  which  the  legislature  is  called  upon  to  perform  in  changmg  the  present 
restrictive  constitution,  and  also  pointing  out  certain  roads  which  this  Convention 
ought  to  look  upon  with  favor.    The  resolutions  lie  over  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Trezevant,  of  Tenuessee,  preseuted  the  following  resolutions,  and 
moved  that  they  be  laid  ou  the  table,  which  was  carried.     [Not  found.] 

Mr.  A.  J.  Power,  of  Louisiana,  presented  a  report,  which,  on  his  motion,  inraa 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Routes.     Adjournea. 

Wednisdat,  Jmitary  7,  1V52. 
MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  a.m. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday's  morning  and  evening  sessions  were  read. 

General  E.  L.  Acee,  of  Mississippi,  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which 
on  his  motion,  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Retohed,  That  it  is  alike  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  Southwestern  statea  to 
foster  and  build  up  the  cities  near  or  alon^  the  Atlantic  seaboard ;  and  that  it  ia 
the  opinion  of  this  Convention  no  policy  is  better  calculated  to  effect  this  great 
object  thau  a  liberal  and  enlightened  system  of  internal  improvement  connecting 

ery  important  section  of  the  aforesaid  states  by  leading  rail-road  communica* 

ns. 

Resolved.  That  for  the  more  certain  promotion  of  this  desirable  object,  it  ia 
respectfully  recommended  to  the  above-mentioned  states,  to  adopt  a  uniform 
system  in  the  construction  of  their  raiUroads,  by  which  means  all  delays  in  the 
conveyance  of  produce,  merchandise  and  passengers,  from  one  state  to  another, 
will  be  avoidea. 

Retolved,  That  the  policy  of  donating  the  pubficlands  to  private  persona,  aa 
lately  urged  in  Congress,  is  unjust,  not  only  to  the  old  states,  out  to  many  of  the 
new,  ana  is  calculated  not  only  to  divert  population  from  the  Southwest,  bat  to 
diminish,  still  further,  the  political  power  of  the  slave-holding  states. 

Resolved,  That  even-handed  justice  requires  that  Congress  should  cede  re- 
spectively to  the  states  of  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Missouri,  at  lenst  six  million  of  acres  of  the  public  domain,  for  the 
construction  of  rail-roads  within  their  limits,  and  that  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives from  said  states  be,  aud  are  hereby  requested  to  procure  said  donatioua  aa 
soon  as  practicable. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Street,  of  Miss.,  substituted  Mr.  J.  S.  Hays,  in  place  of  himself,  on 
the  Committee  on  Routes. 

The  Chair  announced  the  following  appointments  to  the  several  eommitteea 
from  the  delegation  from  Georgia: 
Committee  on  RewluHona — John  Slidell,  W.  0.  Mioon,  J.  Brander. 
Committee  on  Route*-^J,  Brander,  J.  W.  Stanton,  W.  0.  Micon. 
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Committee  of  Wavi  and  JKf«ati«.— Peter  Oonrey,  J.  W.  Stanton,  E.  8.  Slatter. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Burweil,  of  Virginia,  presented  the  following : 

That  Gen.  O.  G.  Clay  and  J.  R.  Anderson  be  sabetitated  on  the  Standbg  Com- 
mittee, in  the  absence  of  others  from  Virginia. 

On  motion,  the  report  and  resolations  presented  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Walter,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, on  the  6th  instant,  were  adopted. 

Mr.  A.  Fowler,  of  Arkansas,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which,  cm  his  mo- 
tion, were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Routes. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  approve  of  the  line  designated  in  the  charter 
of  the  *'  Arkansas  Central  Rail-road  Company"  as  an  important  Imk  in  the  general 
rail- road  system  of  the  Southwestern  states  and  of  the  Union. 

Reeolved,  That  this  Convention  recommend  the  several  delegations  in  Congress 
from  the  states  represented  here,  to  lend  their  countenance  and  aid  in  farthering 
the  objects  of  the  accompanying  memorial,  and  in  consummating  the  grant  of 
lands  therein  prayed  for. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  it  is  not  only  proper  but  ne- 
cessary, in  carrying  out  theprimary  objects  of  the  Convention,  and  in  advancing  the 
prosperity  of  the  States  oi  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas  and  Lonisiana,  that  said  line 
of  rail-road,  from  some  point  east  of  Little  Rock,  be  extended  to  St.  Louis,  and 
from  its  southern  terminus  by  one  line  through  the  State  of  Texas,  and  another  to 
New-Orleans.     Referred. 

The  following  resolutions,  presented  by  Mr.  John  Ray,  of  Lonisiana,  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Routes. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  representing  the  states  represented  in  this  Convention,  be  requested  to 
use  their  exertions  and  influence  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  a  survey  of  the 
proposed  railroad  route  from  the  Mississippi  River  via  Shreveport,  west,  with  a 
view  to  the  relative  advantage  and  practicability  of  this  route  as  the  eastern  ter- 
minus of  the  contemplated  Pacific  Rail-road. 

Resolved,  That  said  Senators  and  Representatives  be  also  requested  to  use  their 
exertions  and  influence  in  obtaioing  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  rail-road  iron  import- 
ed into  the  United  States. 

A  report  relative  to  rail-roads  in  progress  of  construction  and  projected  in  Mis- 
souri, was  presented  by  Mr.  H.  Chouteau,  and  on  his  motion  referred  to  the  same 
oommtttee.    [Will  be  published  in  another  place.] 

The  following,  presented  by  Mr.  John  T.  Mills,  of  Texas,  was,  on  his  motion, 
referred  to  the  same  committee. 

Reeolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Routes  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
most  practicable  route,  by  rail-road,  of  connecting  the  northeast  portion  of  Texas 
with  the  Mississippi  River,  at  some  point  below  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  report 
thereon.     Referred. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Simmes,  of 
Louisiana,  were,  on  his  motion,  referred  to  the  some  committee  : 

Whereas  there  exists  in  this  Convention  conflicting  views  as  to  that  portion  ot 
country  through  which  the  principal  rait-road  line  westward  should  run — 

And  whereas  it  wonld  be  imprudent  in  a  matter  of  such  magnitude  to  decide 
hastily,  or  without  a  full  examination  and  survey  of  the  different  routes  proposed ; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  -appointed  by  the  Chair  for  the  purpose 
of  memorializing  Congress  to  have  appointed  a  board  of  engineers,  whose  du^  it 
•haJl  be  to  determine  the  roost  practicable  route  for  a  rail-road  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Sabine,  to  meet  the  Great  Western  and  Pacific  Rail  road,  as  projected 
throngh  Texas;  and  that  it  be  made  the  duty  of  said  board  of  engineers  to  exam- 
ine the  routes  proposed  through  Louisiana  at,  and  south  of,  the  mouth  of  Red 
river.     Referred. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hyams.  of  Louisiana,  presented  the  following  resolutions,  and,  on 
his  motion,  they  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Routes. 

Resohed,  That  the  Committee  on  Routes  be  instructed  to  report  upon  the  prac- 
ticability and  expediency  of  connecting  any  rail-road  from  Texas  with  Shreveport, 
in  the  parish  of  Caddo  ;  thence  through  the  parishes  of  Nachitoches,  Rapides  and 
Avoyelles,  to  connect  with  the  Opelousas  Boad  at  Washington. 
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Re$olved,  That  it  belon«  of  right  to  the  state  of  Tezai  to  determioe  whether 
she  will  so  auite,  and  at  what  point  on  the  western  bonndaiy.     Referred. 
,  On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Walter,  of  MissiMippi,  the  resolntiona  of  Mr.  Trece- 
vant,  of  Tennessee,  were  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  Henry,  of  Mobile,  offered  resolntiona  to  the  effect  that  banks  were  of  ma- 
terial assistance  in  making  rail-roads;  and  that  the  Oonvention  memorialize  the 
Legislatures  of  the  Southern  and  Western  states  that  were  opposed  to  chartering 
banks,  requesting  them  to  review  their  opposition,  and  grant  charters  for  the 
purpose.    Referred. 

Mr.  J.  Baldwin,  of  New-Orleans,  offered  a  resolution,  that  this  Conyentioa  r^ 
main  as  it  is,  undissolved,  hereaher;  that  it  meet  once  a  year  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  be  found  most  needed*  [Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions. 

Wedkisdat,  JamuarfTf  1852. 
EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  p.  m. 

An  invitation  to  the  Convention  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  the  Anniversary  of 
the  8th  of  January,  1815,  was  read  and  accepted. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Lathrop, 
as  a  substitute  for  those  offered  by  him  yesterday,  and  on  his  motion,  they  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  [These  resolutions  were  not  returned.) 

Mr.  C.  8.  Tarpley,  of  Mississippi,  by  invitation,  addressed  the  Convention. 

Mr.  James  Robb,  of  Louisiana,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  stated  that  the  report  of  that  committee  was  not  yet  finished,  but  with  the 
consent  of  the  Convention,  he  would  give  an  outline  of  the  same,  verbfllly,  and 
furnish  the  written  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  Having  addressed  the  Con- 
vention, he  offered  the  following  resolutions  on  behalf  of  said  committee,  'Which 
were  adopted  by  the  vote  of  every  state  represented  in  the  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  great  system  of  internal  communication  by  rail-roads  through 
the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  is  an  object  of  such  importance,  as  to  justify 
and  require  a  liberal  application  of  the  resources  of  the  states  interested  in 
these  works. 

Resolved,  That  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  private  individuals  are  inade- 
quate to  the  accomplishment  of  works  of  such  magnitude. 

Resolved,  That  public  lands  in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States  of  this 
Union  ought  to  be  liberally  appropriated  to  the  obrjects  now  proposed,  and  that 
this  appropriation  ought  to  be  made  b^  a  general  law,  applicable  within  proper 
restrictions  to  all  the  rail-road  enterprises  in  which  the  people  of  the  West  and 
Southwest  are  interested. 

Resolved,  That  the  ereat  additional  value  given  to  public  lands  by  rail-roads 
passing  in  their  neishborhood,  and  the  augmented  revenues  derived  by  the 
Government  from  the  increased  population  and  wealth  which  result  directly 
from  such  works,  render  it  peculiarly  proper  and  e<^aitable  that  the  Generu 
Government,  which  shares  in  the  benefit,  should  contribute  by  grants  of  land  to 
the  cost  of  such  works. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  people,  whenever  they  may  deem  it  proper, 
to  subscribe  through  their  municipal  and  parochial  corporations,  for  the  stock  of 
rail-roads  calculated  to  advance  their  interests,  and  that  the  legislatures  of  the 
diffrent  states  ou^ht,  by  law,  to  authorize  their  cities,  parishes  and  counties,  to 
make  such  subscnption  when  desired  by  the  respective  inhabitants. 

Resolved,  That  the  resources  for  the  payment  of  such  subscriptions  when 
made,  on^ht  to  be  derived  from  taxes  levied  on  landed  property,  inasmuch  as 
that  species  of  property  is  more  than  any  other,  benefited  and  enhanced  in  value 
by  works  of  internal  improvement. 

Resolved,  That  whenever  subscriptions  are  made  by  cities,  counties  or  parishes, 
it  is  inexpedient  that  the  administration  of  the  stock  thus  subecribed  should 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  local  authorities,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  distri- 
buted amongst  those  whose  property  has  been  taxed  for  its  ^yment,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  paid  by  each ;  to  the  end  that  each  individual  may  be  stimiu 
lated  by  personal  interest  to  a  vigilant  supervision  of  the  conduct  of  the  work. 
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Reached,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  addreea  to 
the  Congreaa  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Legislatares  of  the  separate  states, 
ceremonials  in  support  of  the  principles  contained  iu  these  resolations. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Trezevant,  of  Tennessee,  the  resolations  presented  by 
him  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Routes. 
On  motion,  the  Convention  adjonmed  until  to-morrow. 

• 
Fridat,  January  9, 1852. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Conyention  met  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  ▲.  m.,  Vice-President  A.  Fowler,  of 
Arkansas,  in  the  chiur. 

The  minutes  of  the  7th  and  8th  instant  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following,  o0ered  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Ranney,  of  Louisiana,  was  nnanimoosly 
adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  states 
represented  in  this  Convention  be  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  (after  consultation  with  managers  and  engineers  of  the  varioos 
rail-roads  already  made  and  in  operation,  or  in  progress  towards  completion,)  the 
most  suitable  and  proper  gauge  or  breadth  between  the  rails,  with  a  view  to  its 
adoption  for  all  the  rail-roads  which  may  be  constructed  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  States. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Burwell,  of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Routes,  pre- 
sented the  following :-~ 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Routes  regard  the  following  system  of 
internal  improvements  as  not  only  indispensable  to  the  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural, commercial  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  Southwestern  states  and  cities,  but 
also  as  essential  to  the  equality  and  unity  of  the  states  of  this  Confederacy ;  and 
tbey  earnestly  recommend  the  same  to  the  patriotic  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tore  and  citizens  of  the  Southwestern  states. 

1.  A  national  road  to  the  Pacific  ocean ;  with  one  terminns  on  the  Mississippi 
Biver  north,  and  one  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  so  as  to  divide  the  ad- 
vantages of  each  road  as  equally  a«  possible  among  the  different  states  of  the 
Union. 

2.  The  Southwestern  National  Rail-road,  from  Washington  City  to  New-Orleans, 
passiog  through  the  States  of  VirgiAia,  TennesMo,  Alabama.  Mississippi  and 
Looisiana ;  constituting  the  shortest  practicable  line  of  mail  and  travel  transit, 
and  oonsistiuK  of  the  following  continuous  sections  now  under  construction,  to 
wit :  the  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  Rail-road,  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Road, 
the  Georgia  and  Alabama  Road,  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  Road,  the 
Selma  and  Jackson  Road,  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Road. 

3.  For  KerUueky.^The  Memphis  and  Louisville  Road,  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Road. 

4.  For  Tennessee, — The  Memphis  and  Louisville  Road,  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Road,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Road,  the  Nashville  and  South- 
western  Road,  and  the  roads  embraced  in  the  "  Nstional  Route'*  above  referred  to. 

5.  For  Alabama.-^The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Road,  and  the  roads  embraced  in  the 
"  National  Route"  referred  to. 

6 .  For  Georgia  and  Florida.-^The  Gulf  Road,  or  a  continuation  of  the  South- 
western Road  of  Georgia  to  Pensacola  Bay  ;  the  Florida  and  Peninsular  Road. 

7.  For  IfMnmppt.— The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Road;  the  New-Orleans,  Jackson 
and  Nashville  Road  ;  the  New-Orleans,  Holly  Springs  and  Ohio  Road  ;  the  Vioks- 
burg  and  Jackson  Road,  extended  by  Brandon  eastward  to  Selma. 

8.  For  Arkansas. — The  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  River  Road,  from  Fort  Smith 
or  Van  Buren  to  Little  Rock,  and  thence  to  White  River,  and  there  diverging  to 
Memphis  and  Helena.  A  road  from  Fayetteville  to  Van  Buren ;  and  one  from  the 
Central  Rail-road,  leavin|[  the  same  near  the  St.  Francis  Ridge,  through  Jackson 
and  Independence  counties  to  southwestern  Missouri.  A  road  from  Little  Rock 
to  the  Louisiana  Line,  to  intersect  with  the  New-Orleans  and  Opelousas  Rail-road. 
A  road  from  Northeastern  Texas  to  Little  Rock,  crossing  Red  River  at  or  near 
Falton. 

9.  For  Zitfiimana.— The  New-Orleans,  Algiers,  Texas  and  El  Paso  Road ;  the 
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MadiBonville  and  Jackson  Road ;  the  Vicktburg  and  Shreveport  Road  ;  the  New 
Orleans  and  Nashville  Road. 

10.  Fffr  Texat. — A  road  from  a  point  on  the  northeast  part  of  the  state  (con- 
necting with  the  Little  Rock  and  Fulton  Road,)  to  run  on  the  dividing  ridge  of 
the  Saiphnr  and  Red  River  to  the  ridge  between  Bois  D'Ark  and  Snlphnr ;  thence 
to  Dallas,  and  to  connect  with  the  New-Orleans  and  El  Paso  Route.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  New-Orleans,  Opelonsas  and  El  Paso  Road  throogh  Tezaa. 

1 1.  For  Miuouri, — The  road  from  St.  Louis  westward ;  the  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph  Road. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Burwell,  of  Virginia,  the  resolution  and  schedole  of  rail- 
roads submitted  bj  the  Committee  on  Routes,  were  taken  up  aeriatim. 

The  resolution  and  first  section  of  the  schedule  were  then  taken  op  and 
ananimousljf^  adopted. 

The  second  section  being  under  consideration,  Mr.  J.  R.  Anderson,  of  Virginia, 
offered  an  amendment  to  conciliate  several  delegates,  which  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Wm.  Campbell,  of  Kentucky,  offered  an  amendment,  which  was  adopted, 
proposing  a  route  from  Paducah,  at  the  month  of  the  Tennessee  River,  to  the 
Tennessee  State  Line,  to  intersect  the  road  from*New-Orleans  and  Mobile. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Hjams,  of  I«ouisiana,'the  reaolution  and  schedule  of- 
fered by  the  Committee  on  Routes  were  taken  up,  as  amended,  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  following,  offered  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Anderson,  of  Virsinia,  was  paased  : 

Re90lved,  That,  as  the  sense  of  this  Oonvention,  a  railway  and  water  commu- 
nication across  the  1  sthmua  of  Tehuantepec  is  of  national  importance,  and  espe- 
cially so  to  the  whole  Southwest. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Hays,  of  Mississippi,  presented  the  following  resolutions  for  Mr.  E. 
L.  Acee,  of  the  same  state,  and  moved  to  lay  them  on  the  table  till  6  o'clock,  r. 
M.,  which  motion  was  carried : 

Resotmedf  That  the  connection  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  seaboard  with  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  by  moans  of  a  rail-road,  is  a  great  American  measure,  of  commanding 
national  importance,  aud  worthy  of  governmental  favor  and  assistance. 

Reaolvedt  That  the  highest  commercial  and  political  considerations  imperiously 
demand  the  early  construction  of  this  important  national  highway ;  and  that  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  cannot  make  a  more 
just  and  judicious  disposal  of  the  public  domain  lying  within  the  south  of  Cali- 
fornia, than  the  appropriation  of  a  large  and  liberal  portion  of  the  same  for  the 
completion  of  this  ^reat  undertaking. 

Retolvtd,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  the  most  eligible  and 
practicable  route  for  said  rail-road  is  from  San  Diego,  or  San  Francisco,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  by  way  of  El  Paso,  to  the  State  of  Texas. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee,  composed  of  one  delegate  from  each  state  repre- 
sented in  this  Convention,  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  same  to  draft  a 
memorial  to  Congress,  setting  forth  the  advantages  and  practicability  of  said  pro- 


posed road,  and  asking  the  appropriation  ol  finy  millions  of  acres  of  the  public 
lands,  lying  in  the  State  of  Calilomia,  for  the  construction  of  this  great  Southwest- 
em  railway. 


Rewlved,  That  three  persons  be  appointed  a  committee  by  this  Convention 
to  present  said  memorial  to  Congress  during  its  present  session,  and  urge  before 
that  honorable  body  the  early  consideration  and  adoption  of  such  measures  as  will 
secure,  without  delay,  the  accomplishment  of  this  truly  national  enterprise. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Campbell, 
of  Louisiana : 

Whereas  the  City  of  New-Orleans  is  the  great  commercial  entrepot,  not  only 
of  Louisiana  but  also  of  the  states  of  the  great  valley  drained  by  the  Mississippi 
River;  and  whereas  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  the  others 
within  said  valley,  hare  as  direct  an  interest  as  Louisiana,  in  the  fiicilities  afforded 
to  both  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  which  naturally  seeks  New-Orieans 
asanemporiam  for  barter,  distribution,  or  export;  and  whereas,  the  maritime 
outlet  of  the  products  and  importations  of  the  Southwest  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and,  as  a  consequence,  all  goods  and  commodities  ex- 
ported mid  imported  through  that  channel  are  effects  by  her  laws,  which  may 
encourage  or  impede  the  growth,  commercial  prospects,  military  strength  and 
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political  power  of  the  States  of  the  Valley  of  the  MiBrnMippi,  thus  rendering  her 
naorally  responsible  to  them  for  the  passage  of  sach  laws  as  will  encoarage,  en- 
large and  strengthen  the  commercial  and  social  interest  of  this  vast  section  of  the 
confederacy ;  therefore,  be  it 

Re»ol9edt  That  this  Convention,  representing  the  states  interested,  respectfally 
but  earnestly  request  the  Legislatore  of  Louisiana  to  repeal  and  abolish  all  laws, 
either  statutory  or  constitutional,  they  have  enacted,  which  may  be  in  ccmflict 
with  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  preamble,  and  that  they  will  adopt  such  other 
lawa  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  harmony  of  action  and  unity  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Southwestern  states  in  constructing  such  a  great  system  of  rail- 
roads as  will  facilitate  their  intercourse  with  their  natural  commercial  emporium  ; 
and  that  the  Legislature,  in  such  manner  as  their  wisdom  may  designate,  do  pro* 
mote  the  immeaiate  construction  of  great  trunk  rail-roads,  leading  north  and  west 
finni  New-Orleaos,  upon  which  the  various  branch  rail-roads  of  this  and  other 
states  may  be  engrafted. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Morgan,  of  Louisiana,  moved  to  lay  them  on  the  table;  but,  before  the 
4|aeation  was  put,  the  Convention  acyoumed  until  6  o'clock,  P.  M. 


Feisat,  Jafiiuiry9, 1852. 
EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Vice-President  A.  Fowler,  of  Arkansas,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Morgan,  of  Louisiana,  withdrew  his  motion  of  this  morning,  to  lay 
the  resolutions  of  Mr.  W.  8.  Campbell  on  the  table,  and  made  a  motion  that  they 
be  adopted,  which  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  acting  President  announced  the  following  oommittees  appointed  by  the 
Preaideut,  A.  Mouton,  before  he  left  the  city : 

Committee  to  memorialize  the  legislature  of  Mississippi  under  Mr.  Walter's 
resolutions — Col.  H.  W.  Walter,  of  Holly  Springs;  Hon.  Stephen  Cocke,  of  Ab- 
erdeen; Col.  John  Duncan,  of  Grenada;  Col.  C.  S.  Tarpley,  of  Jackson ;  Gen. 
E.  L.  Acee,  of  Yallabusha,  Miss. 

Committee  of  three  to  address  Congress  and  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  Soath- 
em,Westem,  and  South-western  states,  under  the  resolution  offered  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means — James  Robb,  of  New-Orleans ;  C.  8.  Tarpley,  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  A.  Fowler,  of  Arkansas. 

Committee  on  Major  Ranney's  resolution,  adopted  in  the  morning — J.  H.  Ban- 
ney,  of  Louisiana ;  Philip  G.  Weaver,  of  Alabama ;  John  Martin,  of  Arkonsas ; 
M.  Landrum,  of  Florida ;  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Kentucky ;  Stephen  Browo,  of  Mis- 
sissippi; Mr.  Chouteau,  of  Missouri;  Mr.  Brinckley,  of  Tennessee;  J.  T.  Mills, 
of  Texas ;  Mr.  Burwell,  of  Virginia. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Chouteau,  of  Mis- 
souri: 

Reaolvedj  That  the  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
caused  by  the  l;es  Moines  and  Rock  River  rapids,  are  such  as  to  require  the  im- 
mediate action  of  Congress. 

Resolvedf  That  the  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  River  at  the  falls 
near  Louisville,  Ky.,and  the  canal  around  them,  need  immediate  improvement. 

Resolved,  That  the  enhirgement  of  said  canal,  to  meet  the  wants  of  commerce, 
deserves  the  serious  and  prompt  action  of  our  National  Legislature. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  requested,  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Isaac  E.  Morse,  of  Louisiana,  opposed  the  resolutions.  Mr.  Hymes  sup- 
ported them.  Mr.  Chouteau  offered  an  additional  resolation  in  favor  cf  im- 
proving the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  Dr.  Estes,  of  Louisiana,  offered  a  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  removing  the  raft  in  Red  River.  Mr.  Walter,  of  Mississippi,  though 
in  favor  of  the  objects  of  the  resolutions,  thought  they  would  injure  the  objects 
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of  the  Convention,  and  moved  that  thej  be  laid  on  the  table.    The  vota  by  i 
waa  called,  and  remilted  at  follows : 

VeM— Arkanaaa,  Florida,  Kentackj,  Mianiuppi,  Tennetaee,  Texas  and  Vir* 
ginia — 7> 

Nayi — Georgia  and  Missouri— S. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Morgan,  of  Lonisiana,  presented  the  following  preamble  and  reaols- 
tioos.  and  made  a  motion  that  they  oe  spread  on  the  minutes,  which  waa  carried. 
[Will  be  published  in  another  place.] 

The  foUowinff  was  presented  by  Judffe  Campbell,  of  Louisiana,  who  moved 
that  it  be  spread  on  the  minutes,  which  was  adopted :  [This  is  a  letter  from 
Gov.  A.  V.  Brown,  of  Tennessee,  which  will  be  published  in  another  place.] 

The  foUowinff  preamble  and  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Iiandrum,  of 
Florida,  were  adopted :  [Will  appear  in  another  place.] 

Mr.  M.  B.  Sellers,  of  Louisiana,  presented  the  following,  and  on  his  motion, 
the  Secretary  was  directed  to  spread  it  on  the  minutes.  [Will  appear  in 
another  place.] 

The  resolutions  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Acee,  of  Mississippi,  presented  this  momin^, 
were  then  taken  up,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Albert  Pike,  of  Arkansas,  laid  on 
the  table — Gen.  Acee  being  too  ill  to  discuss  them. 

The  foUowing  resolution,  offered  by  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  of  Louisiana,  was 
unanimously  adopted — viz. :  requesting  Mr.  Burwell,  of  Virginia,  to  fiimiah  a 
copy  of  his  able  speech  for  publication. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Walter,  of  Mississippi,  presented  a  resolution,  requesting  Mr. 
Robb*s  speech  for  publication,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  also  offer- 
ing the  thanks  of  the  Convention  to  Messrs.G.  Burke,  A.  D.  Grossman,  Monlon, 
DeBow  and  Tarpley,  of  the  General  Committee,  for  their  assiduous  and  labori- 
ous services. 

Mr.  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  of  Louisiana,  presented  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  tendered  to  Lieut.  M.  D. 
Maury,  of  Washington  City  ;  Col.  Abort,  of  the  Topoffraphical  Engineers ; 
Hon.  Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri ;  Roswell  Beebee  and  Mr.  Martin,  of  AriLansas ; 
Col.  Philips,  of  Alabama ;  William  Gregg,  of  South  Carolina ;  and  Gov. 
Brown,  of  Tennessee,  for  the  able  and  instructive  communications  addressed 
by  them  to  the  Convention  on  the  objects  of  its  meeting,  and  that  the  same  be 
published  in  the  reports  of  the  Convention. 

The  Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

J.  Calhodit,  of  Ijouisiana,         i 

John  Duncan,  of  Mississippi,    >  Skereiariet. 

R.  C.  Farrkly,  of  Arkansas,     ) 


The  Correspondence,  Debates,  &c.,  of  the  Convention,  will  be  published  tn 
our  nezt^illustrated  (if  we  can)  by  an  improved  Rail-road  Map  to  date.  The 
one  we  issued  last  August,  though  the  best  then  published,  contained  several 
errors  and  omissions.    This  oould  not  well  have  been  avoided. — [Ed. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CONVENTION  PR0CEEDINQ8. 

No.  I. 

FBOJBOr  OF  A  RAIL*R0A3>  FROM  YIOKSBURO,  VIA  MONBOB  AKD  8HREVSP0BT, 
THROUOH  THE  IMTEBIOB  OF  TKXAS,  BUBMirTSD  BT  THB  DELBGATIOM  OF 
NOBTHBBN  LOUISIANA. 

REPORT. 

Tfaii  road  has  been  projected  for  the  pinpose  of  developing  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  of  Lomsiana,  and  the  northern,  eaatem,  and  middle  porbona  of  Texas,  seeming  thia 
trade  to  the  city  of  New-Orleana,  and  to  add  anodier  section  to  a  great  national  road.    It 
vill  pass  thxoaffh  a  tier  of  pariahea  in  thia  state,  containing  over  toor  millions  of  acres  of 
rich,  fertile  land,  fnlly  eqoal  to  the  best  lands  in  the  world  for  the  growth  of  cotton.    The 
wlicde  of  this  land  is  arable,  with  the  ezce|>tion  of  a  comoaratiTely  inconsiderable  portion 
aabject  to  annual  inundation.    These  parishes  now  produce  about  130,000  bags  of  cot- 
ton.   Without  the  aid  of  a  raH-road  this  amount  is  not  likely  to  be  increased.    Indeed, 
nothing  but  the  unsurpassed  fertility  of  the  soil  could  suatun  their  present  population,  in 
the  absence  of  any  otner  means  for  getting  their  produce  to  market,  and  obtaining  their 
supplies,  than  is  afforded  by  small  streams  of  water,  unnaTigable  formanv  months  in  Uie 
year,  and  which,  at  best,  meet  the  demands  of  a  Tery  limited  portion  of  ^e  countiy  in 
oueation.    Take,  as  an  illustration  of  this  statement,  the  parish  of  Caddo,  which  is  mora 
taTorably  situated  for  navigation  than  any  other  of  the  northern  parishes.    For  .seTeral 
nontfas'duiinff  the  year  just  closed  the  good  people  of  this  parish  have  b^en  six  weeks 
from  New-Orieans  "  in  due  course  of  maiL"    Flour  has  been  selling  at  $13  per  bbl. ; 
Bacon,  16  eta. ;  Sugar  and  Coffee,  13  and  14  cts.  -,  Lard,  85  cts. ;  and  other  fandly  sup> 
pEes  in  proportion.    Merohants  have  hauled  their  goods  from  the  Mississippi,  in  wagons, 
and  commenced  selling  them  about  the  time  their  buls,  for  the  purchase  of  them,  began  to 
fall  due.    Other  goods,  purchased  for  the  Shreveport  market,  have  been  met  at  New- 
Oileans,  sh^>ped  up  the  Mississippi,  and  opened  at  various  points  on  that  river,  in  mar- 
kets nnsuited  to  their  quahQr,  and  forced  sales  made  to  sustain,  if  possible,  the  credit  of 
the  purchaser.    The  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  parish  is  at  this  time  under  shelter  at  the 
m  houses,  or  locked  up  in  the  warehouses  at  Shreveport,  waiting  a  rise  in  Red  River. 
These  extravagant  prices — these  ruinous  delays — this  unnatural  course  of  trade,  and  gen- 
eral derangement  of  business  calculations,  return  upon  us  with  the  regulari^  of  the  busi- 
ness seasons,  and  must  continue  to  recur  so  long  as  our  only  dependence  is  upon  the  un- 
certain navi^tion  of  Red  River.    Even  with  all  these  cnsad vantages,  the  fertili^  of 
die  soil  in  tins  parish  has  induced  its  rapid  settlement.    The  Indians  were  removed  so 
Ute  as  1839,  and  the  same  year  the  lands  were  offered  for  sale  by  the  government.    The 
paoish  now  contains  six  thousand  slaves,    ^'ifly  thousand  acres  of  land  Dave  been  brought 
into  cultivation ;  and  she  will  send  to  market  this  year,  as  the  produce  of  her  own  soil, 
twelve  thousand  bags  of  cotton.    Shreveport,  which  is  marked  out  by  its  geographical  po- 
sition as  the  centre  of  trade,  not  onl^  for  this  parish,  but  for  a  vast  extent  of  country  to 
the  west  of  it  in  Texas,  has  a  population  of  twenty -five  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
second  place  in  the  state  in  pomt  of  commercial  importance.    The  trade  between  Shreve- 
port and  New-Orleans  already  amounts  to  several  millions.    But  the  planters  of  Caddo 
parish,  and  the  enterprising  merohants  of  Shreveport,  are  struggling  against  adverse  ax- 
Gomstances,  under  the  weight  of  which  they  must  finally  yield,  unless  some  scheme  is 
devised  for  their  relief.    There  are  191,000  acres  of  uncultivated  land  in  this  parish,  held 
by  private  citizens,  and  a  large  amount  still  unsold  by  the  government.    When  a  fair 
proportion  of  this  shall  have  oeen  brought  into  cultivation,  Caddo  parish  will  send  one 
onndred  thousand  bags  of  cotton  to  market    The  limits  of  this  report  do  not  permit  a  de- 
tailed statistical  statement  of  each  of  the  parishes  through  which  the  road  is  projected ; 
and  we  have  selected  Caddo,  because  it  is  about  an  average  parish  in  sixe,  present  wealth, 
and  production— and  because  more  favorably  situated  than  most  of  the  other  parishes ; 
die  ucts,  in  regard  to  it,  demonstrate  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  rail-road  communication 
with  the  Mississippi  to  its  continued  prosperity.     Other  parishes,  as  Bossier,  Claiboume, 
and  Bienville,  equally  fertile  in  lands,  are  still  more  isolated  in  position,  and  must  remain 
afanost  wholly  undeveloped  and  worthless  to  the  state,  nnleas  aided  by  rail-road  communi- 
cation.   This  road  would  speedilv  develop  this  whole  region  of  country ;  and  if  built,  it  is 
•  very  moderate  and  sober  calculation  to  sav,  that  within  six  years  these  parishes  would 
send  New-Orleans  400,000  bags  cotton.    But  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  trade  based 
open  its  produce,  are  not  the  only  elements  of  wealth  this  road  will  develop.    Contiguous 
to  the  route  are  large  and  extensive  forests  of  valuable  pine  timber.    Upon  the  water- 
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eoimefl  wldcb  aidte  to  fonn  the  D'Aibuie,  and  those  which  empty  into  the  Dogdemonk, 
and  Black  Lake  waters,  ftc,  are  good  water  privileges,  which  may  be  qsm  to  pro- 
pel machinery.  This  cotmtry  is  not,  therefore,  Ukelv  to  remain  entirely  [rural,  bat  ez- 
tensiye  manufactories  will  spring  up  along  the  roaa,  and  add  another  element  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  state.  These  advantages,  so  feebly  set  forth,  mifht  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  engage  the  attention  of  this  Convention,  and  secure  its  favorable  no- 
tice ;  bat  the  project  looks  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  state,  and  proposes  to  penetrate 
the  heart  of  Texas  between  tbe  32d  and  33d  parallels  of  latitude,  to  open  ap  the  rest  re- 
sources of  that  immense  country,  and  secure  to  ourselves  the  advantaj^es  which  always 
Bow  from  enUxged  views  and  a  liberal  policy.  Here  are  thir^  oi^anized  countiea,  par- 
tially settled,  covering  as  many  thousand  square  miles,  and  containing  not  far  from  twenty 
millions  of  acres  of  luid.  These  counties  produce  at  present  about  50,000  bags  of  cotton. 
More  than  half  of  this  is  grown  in  six  of  these  counties,  most  convenientiy  situated  to  die 
navigation  of  Red  River.  The  other  forty-four  counties  are  engaged  chiefly  in  tiie  stock 
business,  and  exported  daring  the  past  season  not  far  from  fitly  thousand  head  of  beef 
catlie,  and  twen^  thousand  head  of^sheep.  This  business  has  been  found  profitable,  and 
is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  To  this  may  be  added  for  peltries  $200,000,  and  $30,000 
for  beeswax.  Some  of  theae  counties  are  erecting  mills,  and  akeady  produce  con- 
siderable quantities  of  flour,  which,  however,  is  consumed  in  the  country.  To  find  a 
market,  this  floor  is  hauled  two  and  three  hundred  miles  in  wagons.  Northern  Texas  ia 
one  of  the  best  wheat  growing  countries  on  tiie  continent.  The  avera^  crop  is  said  to  be 
thir^  bushels  per  acre  of  a  very  superior  quality.  And  it  is  worthy  of^remark,  that,  aided 
by  the  construction  of  the  contemplated  rail-road,  this  country  would  put  down  floor  in 
Kew-Orleans  one  month  earlier  than  it  is  possible  for  any  part  of  the  country  to  do,  from 
which  she  now  draws  her  suppties.  The  importations  of  goods,  ^[roceries,  and  family  sup- 
plies, into  this  country,  may  oe  determined  by  the  amount  of  their  exports.  The  wanta  of 
tins  people  are  so  urgent,  that  their  purchases  have  no  other  limit,  than  their  ability  to 
pay.  In  these  estimates  we  have  conhned  ourselves  to  those  counties  in  Texas — the  nntii- 
em  boundary  of  which  reaches  beyond  the  32d  degree  of  latitode,  and  which  are  pretty  well 
advanced  in  settiement.  To  our  other  estimates  should  be  added,  a  trade  earned  on  with 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Indian  nations,  which  now  finds  a  channel  through  Red  Biver, 
and  amounts  at  present  to  about  $200,000.  and  is  susceptible  of  a  large  increase.  If  we 
look  to  the  extent  of  this  country,  and  its  capabilities  of  future  improvement,  we  shall  see 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  neglected,  unless  we  are  determined  to  he  down  in  idleness  and 
poverty,  in  utter  disregard  to  the  sources  of  wealth  which  the  bounty  of  Providence  haa 
placed  within  our  reach.  Probably  no  other  spot  upon  the  globe,  of  toe  same  extent,  con- 
tains so  large  a  proportion  of  rich  and  fertile  land  as  the  region  of  country  of  which  we 
are  now  speafJdnff.  The  road  will  scarcely  pass  over  a  section  of  land  that  will  not  re- 
ward the  labor  of^the  husbandman  and  contrioute  to  its  business  and  support.  Who  can 
calculate  tbe  future  of  this  country,  and  tell  what  it  shall  be,  when  its  productive  re- 
sources shall  have  been  fully  developed  by  a  judicious  system  of  railways  ?  We  have  not 
even  mentioned  ^  Uie  known  sources  of  wealth  which  it  contains.  In  some  of  the  conn- 
ties  are  extensive  quarries  of  limestone,  mines  of  salt,  stone-coal,  and  iron  ore ;  and  not 
far  beyond  the  western  limit  of  the  country  indicated,  are  mountains,  said  to  abound  in 
the  precious  metals,  silver,  gold,  and  platina.  The  natural  advantages  of  this  country  are 
becoming  more  generally  known ;  and  there  is,  in  consequence,  an  immense  tide  of  emi- 
gration pouring  into  it  the  present  season ;  and  not  only  is  the  number  of  emigrants 
very  much  increased,  but  they  are  of  a  better  class,  and  take  with  them  a  much  larver 
amount  of  negro  properly.  So  that  the  population,  wealth,  produce,  and  trade  of  this 
country  are  increasing  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  cotton 
grown  in  these  counties  is  sent  to  this  city  at  an  average  cost  of  $4  per  bag.  In  most  of 
the  counties  the  cost  of  transporting  cotton  to  market  so  far  exceeds  tlie  profits  of  planting 
that  it  iB  not  attempted ;  and  should  the  present  low  prices  continue,  and  the  bunding  of 
this  road  be  delayed  a  few  years,  planting  will  be  abandoned,  and  the  neeroes  removed 
near  the  Gulf  in  western  Texas.  These  people  receive  their  supplies  at  the  same  heavy 
cost  for  transportation,  and  this  double  tex  necessarily  makes  them  very  small  consumers. 
There  is  another  view  which  the  undersigned  have  token  of  this  route.  It  is  projected 
on  the  same  line  uf  latitude  with  Charleston,  Montgomery,  Vicksborg,  Monroe,  Sh re veport, 
Marshall,  Didlas,  El  Paso,  and  .San  Die§ro.  If  ever  the  Atlantic  is  connected  with  the 
Pacific  by  railway,  it  must  be  upon  this  line.  No  other  route  presents  so  few  obstacles, 
or  combines  so  many  advantages.  It  is  central  in  geo^phical  position,  crosses  the  cc»- 
tinent  at  the  narrowest  point,  is  far  enough  south  to  avoid  the  snows  and  frosts  of  winter, 
and  far  enooffh  north  to  strike  the  rivers  which  empty  into  the  gulf  at  practicable  croas- 
inga.  It  will  best  accommodate  the  difl*erent  parts  of  the  country :  and  to  it  citiea,  and 
states,  north,  east,  and  south,  must  all  come,  who  seek  to  connect  themselves  with  the 
trade  of  California.  When  the  connection  shall  have  been  formed  between  Jackson  and 
Montgomery,  this  great  central  road  will  be  connected  with  all  the  principal  cities  in  tbe 
Unit«^  Stotes :  and.  like  the  mat  central  artery  of  the  human  body,  it  will  infuse  life  and 
vigor  into  every  one  of  iu  branches,  and  animate  with  health  the  remotest  members  of 
this  great  confederated  body  of  stotes.   The  section  of  this  roote,  which  mora  immediately 
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«8gi^  tibe  attendon  of  the  andersignedi  it  deemed  entirely  pncticable.  Steps  have 
been  taken  to  procare  a  survey  of  the  route ;  but  as  this  has  not  been  done,  we  are  happy 
to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  Coayeauon  the  opiaioD  of  Professor  Forshey,  given  in  ue 
correspoodesce  below. 

<*NtW>0&LSAff8,  Januifry^th,  1859, 
"  DxAE  Bib, 
"  Ton  are  informed  tbat  the  friends  of  internal  improrement  in  the  northern  part 
«f  Louisiana,  have  projected  a  railroad  from  Vicksburg  across  the  state,  by  way  of 
Monroe  and  Shreveport.  The  information  which  has  been  collected,  leads  die  friends  of 
die  road  to  believe  tnat  no  great  difficaldes  present  themselves  on  the  roate,  and  that  taking 
ibe  whole  line  together,  it  will  be  an  easy  one.  Yon  are  also  aware  that,  by  orders  of  the 
government,  a  route  has  been  sarveved,  quite  recently,  from  Lake  Providence  to  Falton, 
and  it  is  anderitood  a  low  estimate  naa  been  made  o«  the  cost  of  this  road.    I  believe 

Conce  surveyed  the  route  to  Alexandria,  a  Utde  lower  down  than  Monroe.    Yon  also 
e  intiniate  knowledge  of  this  whole  region  of  eoontry. 

**  Will  you  be  good  enoucrh  to  inform  me  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  practicability  of 
the  proposed  mute  1  And,  if  it  will  not  trouble  yon  too  much,  furnish  a  rough  estimate 
eftbe  probable  cost  of  the  roadf 

^  Have  the  friends  of  this  enterprise  selected  the  best  ronte  to  cross  the  state,  and 
develop  the  resoorces  of  the  northern  parishes  t  Or  is  there  any  better  or  more  practi- 
cable rente  f 

**  Your  early  attention  to  this  is  solicited,  and  will  much  oblige  the  undersigned,  and 
■any,  the  friends  of  internal  improvement  in  our  state. 

*'  Very'respeclfully,  &c, 

«  C.  G.  YoUHO.** 

**  Carrolltoh,  La.,  Januaiy  9th,  1859. 
*  D».  C.  G.  Youwo, 

**  Dkar  Sir— Your  note  of  yesterday  is  at  hand,  asking  my  opinion  in  renrd  to  the 
prscticabflity  of  constructing  a  rail-ruad  from  Shreveport,  on  the  Red  River,  to  Vicksburg, 
en  the  Mississippi,  via  Monroe  on  the  Oaachita. 

"  The  questions  you  ask  [  shall  answer,  as  I  suppose,  of  course,  they  were  intended 
pnrelv  as  a  professional  matter,  without  entering  into  questions  regarding  its  utili^,  which 
•re,  donbdess,  better  understood  by  yourselves  than  I  could  present  them. 

**  I  answer  as  to  practicability,  that  there  is  on  the  whole  ronte  nothing  approaching 
very  near  to  the  impracticableu 

**  This  line  woula  be  180  miles  long,  and  would  keep  within  ten  miles  of  the  same  par- 
allel, namely,  latitude  tbirty-twd  degrees  thirty  minutes,  all  the  way. 

«'  Commencing  on  the  east  bank  of  Red  River,  opposite  to  Shreveport,  the  best  route 
wonld  cross  the  Bayou  Bodcan,  below  the  lake,  two  or  three  miles,  and  pnrsne  a  linc^ 
nearly  direct,  to  Minden,  on  the  Daucbete :  thence  deflecting  a  little  northward,  to  avoia 
die  broken  lands  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Black  Lake  Bayou,  it  wonld  pursue  tha 
tommit  ridge  nearly  due  east,  between  the  waters  of  the  D'Arbonne  on  Uie  north,  and 
the  Dugdemona  and  Castor  on  the  south ;  and  without  crossing  a  single  stream  large 
enough  to  have  a  name,  in  75  miles,  would  reach  the  Ouachita  nver,  oppoaita  Monroe,  m 
precisely  Uie  same  latitude  with  Shreveport. 

"  From  Monroe,  the  best  line  would  continue  eastward,  not  far  from  the  township  line 
ef  T.  7, 8,  north,  crossing  the  Lafourche  Bayou  and  Boenff  Eiver,  a  little  south  of  the  ex- 
treme south  comer  of  the  Bastrop  Grant,  the  Bayou  Macoiy  and  Joe's  Bayou,  in  the 
■addle  of  T.  7,  and  thence  run  along  the  bank  of  the  latter  to  the  nearest  bend  of  the 
Tensas  river  :  along  the  bank  of  the  Tensas,  and  across  its  bend,  the  line  would  croM  that 
river  at  or  near  the  north  line  of  T.  6,  and  the  Roundaway  Bayou  at  Richmond,  north  of 
the  mouth  of  Walnut  Bayon ;  and  thence  eastward,  the  line  wonld  reach  the  river  banl^ 
en  the  Mississippi,  at  some  place  between  Young's  Point  and  the  estate  of  General  Dun- 
Up— whence  it  would  keep  near  the  bank  of  tbo  river  to  a  point  opposite  Vicksburg. 

"The  greatest  difficulties  on  this  route  are  not  in  the  construction  of  a  railway  track 
•pon  firm  ground,  vrithoot  any  considerable  excavation  or  embankment  This  may  be 
done  at  the  mioimom,  or  near  the  minimum  cost  of  rdlway  construction.  The  abundance 
•f  timber  on  the  way  at  nearly  every  portion  of  the  line,  and  the  slight  grades  required, 
give  ample  assurance  of  this. 

**  The  true  difficulties  consist,  first,  in  the  bridges  or  crossings  of  several  large  streams; 
and,  second,  in  the  character  of  the  overflowed  region  to  be  crossed. 

**  1st.  There  will  be  five  first  class  bridges  to  be  constructed  on  the  route ;  and  if  built 
■  such  substantial  manner,  as  are  common  on  similar  streams,  they  must  cost  a  someqo^ 
to  about  six  miles  of  road  esch ;  and  three  brides  of  the  secood  class,  eoual  each  to  two 
Miles  of  road,  which  may  be  estimated  in  all  as  mcreasing  the  cost  of  the  woole  road  ahov* 
the  minimum,  a  snm  not  less  than  $350,000. 

'*Tbe  next  difficult  u  a  much  less  one  as  to  inereaaed  eMt»    It  would  requin  that  ^ 
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road  Bboald  be  boik  on  trenel-work,  tbroo^  the  Lafoarcbe  swamp,  tbroagfa  Bajoa 
Macon  and  Teoaas  awaiops,  a  diatance  wbicb  I  cannot  veninre  to  name  witbout  an  actual 
annrey, 

'■But  tbia  neceaai^  Maolta  from  tbe  direction  of  tbe ronte,  wbicb ia  at  right  angles  to 
tbe  trend  of  tbe  allavial  planes,  and  bence  acroas  tbe  drainage.  Continnoas  embankaafeocs 
cannot  be  constracted  witbout  manifest  imury  to  tbe  drainage  of  tbecoonuy. 

'*  Tressel-work,  for  elevations  of  3  to  6  feet,  would  increase  tbe  minimom  cost  of  tlia 
road  aboQt  30  per  cent  per  mile,  for  tbe  nuaaber  of  miles  so  constracted.  It  ia  a  ▼ague 
estimate,  but  I  soppose  that  $50,000  wonld  be  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  tbis  contingency. 

"  According  to  tbis  esUmate,  it  may  be  aasnmed  in  general  terms,  tbat 

leo  miles,  rafl-road  track,  ealrerts  and  stations 1,800,000 

8  bridges,  first  and  second  class 350,000 

20  miles  tressel-work,  &e 50,000 

Total  probable  oott  of  tbe  road $9,200,000 

"  I  most  beff,  my  dear  sir,  tbat  yon  will  take  these  as  erode  opinions,  based  npon  a  reij 
good  knowle^  of  tbe  ooontry,  true,  but  without  any  surveys  upon  tbe  route  yon  desig- 
nate :  and  I  woold  not  be  willin{[  tu  have  these  opinions  arrayed  against  any  ocheis 
rosulting  from  carsfol  sonreys  m  the  future,  made  by  myself  or  otber  compeceai 
engineers. 

*<  Vary  ftitbfoUy  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Caleb  G.  Fobsrit, 
"Civil  Engineer." 

Tbe  government  of  the  United  States  is  interested  in  a  most  direct  and  anmistakable 
manner  m  tbe  eonstracdon  of  tbis  road.  lu  treaqr  stipulations  with  Mexico,  and  iu  obU 
ffations  to  protect  its  own  citizens,  require  a  line  of  military  posts  to  be  keot  up  on  tbe 
fronders  olTexaji  and  Mexico.  Five  regiments  of  soldiers  are  now  stationed  upon  ibese 
lines,  and  tbe  number  will  probably  be  increased  this  winter  to  eight.  The  iransportatioo 
of  supplies  to  these  stadons  will  make  a  heav)r  drsin  u]>on  the  troasuTy  of  the  United 
Sutes,  and  render  indispensable  a  considerable  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
army.  From  data  furnished  the  undersigned  from  reliable  sources,  they  have  beea 
enabled  to  form  such  estimates  as  to  place  it  beyond  doubt,  that  the  mere  freight  and 
transportation  of  supplies  to  these  stations  will  cost  tbe  government  more  than  a  million  of 
dollars  annuallv.  We  are  aware  that  this  statement  will  startle  peraons  unacquainted 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  country.  But  the  estimate  is  below  tne  actual  cosL  Tbe 
Secretary  of  War  mentions  that  more  than  forty  dollars  has  been  paid  on  tbe  transporta- 
tion of  a  oarrel  of  flour.  In  one  instance  the  sovernment  engaged  a  man  to  haul  suppUes 
from  St.  Antonio  to  El  Paso,  at  $16  50,  who  torew  up  the  contract  as  a  bad  barsain. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  tbe  federal  government  will  be  profited.  IVitb  tbe 
facilities  which  the  road  would  afibrd  for  concentrating  her  forces,  the  country  may  sive 
its  citizens  a  far  more  efficient  protection  with  a  reduced  number  of  soldiers.  Indeed,  a 
rail*road  would  develop  a  population  which,  in  a  few  years,  would  supersede  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  these  stations  stall.  This  was  tbe  efiect  in  our  own  state  of  opeuing  tbe 
navigation  or  Red  River.  More  than  this,  the  same  population  would  become  cousumera 
of  imported  goods,  paying  du^,  and  thus  the  road  will  augment  the  revenue  of  the  govern- 
ment, at  the  same  time  that  it  lessens  its  expenditures.  The  people  along  this  road  are 
alive  to  tbe  subject  Enthusiastic  meeting  have  been  held  in  many  of  tbe  parishea  in 
northern  Louisiana,  and  the  counties  mentioned  in  Texas,  in  all  of  wbicb  the  people  have 
passed  resolutions  m  favor  of  its  immediate  construction.  In  addition,  large  conventions 
bare  been  held  in  Sfareveport,  Monroe,  Marshall,  and  Palestine,  in  which  dele^tes  re- 
presenting quite  a  number  of  parishes  and  counties  have  conferred,  and  united  m  giving 
expression  to  tbe  public  sentiment.  Such  is  the  state  of  feeling  upon  the  subject,  that 
private  citizens  have  offered  to  donate  a  portion  of  their  land  to  secure  the  buildmg  of  tbe 
road.  In  submitting  this  report,  tbe  undersigned  would  conclude  it  by  recommending  tbe 
constraction  of  this  road,  as  important  to  a  numerous  people,  inhabiting  a  large  and  exten- 
sive region  of  country,  proline  in  sourrea  uf  wealt».  situated  in  nonhem  liouisiana,  in 
middle,  western,  northern,  and  eastern  Texas.  That  it  is  important  to  the  city  of  New- 
Orleana,  as  opening  a  channel  through  which  abe  may  secure  to  herself  almost  the  entire 
trade  of  tbe  country  in  question — a  trade  which  at  present  amounts  to  several  miUiona. 
and  which  is  susceptible  of  an  indefinite  increase.  The  interest  which  the  undersigned 
feels  upon  tills  sulgect  induces  a  pause  here — to  observe  that  the  position  which  New- 
Orleans  now  occupies,  in  regard  to  this  trade,  is  one  of  peril  Unless  some  artificial 
means  be  devised  to  facilitate  and  cheapen  transportation  to  and  from  that  portion  of  this 
country  lying  west  of  Shreveport,  its  entire  trade  will  soon  be  diverted  into  other 
ebanneli. 
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Wa  have  roason  to  beliore  that  Texas  will  look  wilfa  faror  apon  thia  ronte.  It  haa 
already  bean  menticHied  that  a  large  number  of  ber  must  populoas  conntieB  have  held 
meetings  and  passed  resolations  in  favor  of  it,  and  instructed  toeir  representatives  accord- 
ingly. We  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  Texas  will  not  permit  her  territory  to  be 
panetnted  by  a  rail^road  on  the  east,  south  of  the  32d  degree  of  latitude,  and  she  will 
lock,  with  indifference  upon  any  pivject  that  does  not  connect  her  by  a  direct  line  with  the 
Misaiaaippi  River.  To  do  this,  the  road  must  cross  Bad  River  at  bhreveport,  for  there  is 
no  other  practicable  crossios  for  more  than  three  hundred  mUes.  A  roaa  through  the  ex* 
treme  northern  portion  of  Texas,  to  Litde  Rock  and  Memphis,  might,  indeed,  cross  the 
river  at  Fulton.  This  road  has  already  been  spoken  of.  It  is  an  important  route,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  ultimately  be  built,  but  it  can  never  compete  for  the  transporution  of 
eocton  with  a  road  running  to  Vicksburg.  But  to  return.  The  information  already  given  in 
this  report,  touching  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  it  shall  run,  shows  this  road 
10  be  important  to  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  as  opening  up  to  her  a  new  and  abundant 
aoaree,  from  which  she  ma^  supply  herself  with  beef,  mutton,  flour,  and  other  articles 
of  living,  of  a  superior  quality,  at  reduced  prices,  whereby  she  may  greatly  cheapen  the 
azpenaes  of  Hvine  of  her  citisens,  and  reduce  the  price  of  tare  at  her  hotels  and  boarding- 
houaea,  which  wul  operate  to  produce  a  rapid  increase  of  her  population,  both  transient 
and  permanent.  This  road  is  important  to  the  state  of  Louisiana,  because  it  will  procure 
the  settlement  of  four  millions  of  acres  of  her  vacant  land,  and  add  within  a  few  yean 
twenty  millions  to  the  amount  of  her  taxable  property.  It  is  important  to  the  federal 
government,  because  it  will  save  her  half  a  million  annually  in  tne  cost  of  transporting 
supplies  to  her  soldiers  on  the  frontiers  of  Texas  and  Mexico.  Finally,  this  road  is 
deemed  important  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  as  forming  a  part  of  that  ereat  central 
trank,  which  shall  belt  the  continent,  and  with  which  all  other  roads  on  the  continent 
moat  connect,  to  perfect  the  system. 

C.  G.  YODNO, 

Chairman  6i  the  Delegation  firom  Northern  Louisiana. 
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THE   COMMITTES  TO  WHOM  WAS   REFERRED   THE   QUESTION   OF  A   STSTBM 
OF  RAIL-ROADS  FOR  ARKANSAS,  BBO  LEAVE  TO  REPORT 

Arkansas,  in  point  of  territorial  extent,  is  krger  than  any  southern  state ;  Texas  alone 
excepted,  embracing  in  its  limits  an  area  of  over  50,000  square  miles,  or  33,000,000  of  acres. 
Her  soil  is  one  of  nnsuipassed  fertility;  the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  from  its  climate, 
being  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of  provisions,  with  the  capacity  to  produce 
them  to  an  unlimited  extent ;  also  embracing  a  belt  of  mineral  region,  rich  in  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  gypsum,  manganese,  silver  and  gold — needing  only 
an  oatlet  by  rail- road  to  the  Mississippi  River,  to  make  it  a  more  profitable  mining  dis- 
trict than  California  itself,  while  the  southern  p^  of  the  state  is  sater  for  heavy  crops  of 
cotton  than  an^  other  portion  of  the  South.  This  is  established,  beyond  all  question,  by 
years  of  experience ; — further  south,  the  crop  has  become  a  precarious  one,  from  casual^ 
produced  by  the  caterpillar,  biU  worm,  gruo,  or  cut  worm.  West,  there  is  not  rain 
enough  more  than  one  year  in  four,  and  in  other  states  of  the  same  pandlel  east,  the  soil 
is  exnansted. 

Bat  Arkansas,  with  all  that  Nature  has  done  for  her,  is  far  behind  her  neighbors  in  im- 
proTements,  population,  and  general  prosperity.  It  is  a  source  of  humiliation  to  your  com- 
mittee to  make  these  acknowledgments ;  but  the  truth  should  be  told,  '*  though  the 
heavens  fa]]." 

The  cause  of  this  state  of  things,  to  the  intelligent  resident  of  Arkansas,  who  has  nndef* 
stood  her  general  state  policy,  is  no  mystery.  She  was  admitted  into  the  Union  prema- 
turely, before  she  had  the  basis  of  wealth  and  population  upon  which  to  raise  a  revenue  to 
support  a  state  government ;  consequentiy  sne  was  forced  to  resort  to  some  financial 
scneme  to  raise  the  deficit  The  State  and  Real  Estate  Banks  were  chartered,  and 
the  endorsement  of  the  state  placed  on  $3,500,000  of  their  bonds ;  they  both  suspended  in 
the  general  crash  of  1837 ;  and  since  then  have  not  more  tiian  managed  to  keep  the  debt 
down  to  the  original  amount  This  constitutes  the  state  debt  of  Arkansas,  and  the 
whole  is  set  down  as  state  liability.  The  state  is  undoubtedly  Uable  for  the  entire  debt: 
but  there  is  still  a  valuable  asset  in  the  banks,  consisting  m  notes,  and  in  bonds  and 
mortgages  on  lar^  tracts  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in  the  state  ;  and  should  these  lands 
be  anected  by  rail-roads,  as  lands  have  been  every  where  else,  there  is  but  littie  doubt 
tliat  before  the  maturity  of  the  bonds  in  1869,  the  debt  will  be  paid  by  the  bank  asset;  At 
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present  Talaatbii  tliey  would  pay  die  debt  down  to  91,500,000.  Tku,  Am, « the  aetail 
debt  of  the  atate— an  amoant  for  which  ahe  ia  at  pivaent  nnable  to  proridet  but  vamgBoA' 
cant  when  viewed  prospectively,  and  can  eaaily  be  provided  for,  after  a  eocrecft  ayatem  of 
rail-roada  shall  have  developed  oar  vast  natnnf  resocoeea. 

JU  yet,  private  enterprise  has  done  nothing  efficient  towards  a  ayatem  of  nll-RMd ;  and 
the  state,  as  ahown  above,  is  not  in  a  condition  that  her  cradit  can  be  made  avaihUe,  aa 
in  other  states,  to  assist  in  prmects  of  improvement.  But  an  awakening  qpirit,  on  this 
subject,  has  recently  manifeated  itself;  ana  the  important  inqniry  ia  heard  on  every  band, 
cannot  Arkansas  do  something  towards  a  eeneral  system  of  nil-rood  improvement  f 

Private  enterprise  and  capital  stand  rea^  to  act  to  the  fall  extent  of  their  ability ;  yet 
in  the  present  advancement  of  Arkansas  this  is  not  aoiRcient,  at  least  so  far  aa  capital  is 
concerned,  to  prosecute  to  completion  the  system  necesaaiv.  The  onlv  reaoorceawv 
have  in  addition  are  from  capitalists  in  other  states,  and  die  liberali^  of  tne  generd  gov- 
ernment in  making  donations  of  lands  for  rail-road  purpoaea.  We  tmnk  we  present  more 
than  ordinary  claims  on  the  government,  in  our  prop<Mition  to  point  onr  improvements  !»> 
ward  tlie  Indian  country.  These  Indian  tribes  are  under  the  protectioD  of  tiie  govern* 
ment ;  large  quantities  of  specie  to  the  amount  of  millions,  have  annual^  to  be  transport, 
ed  at  great  risk,  and  frequently  at  heavy  expense,  (land  carriage  having  to  be  naed,)  ta 
pay  the  Indian  annuities — besides  troops  and  munitions  o(  war  have  to  be  aent  there  ta 
keep  in  proper  subjection  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  various  tribes.  Besides,  a  direct  line 
of  rail-road,  penetrating  the  Indian  country,  would  do  more  to  civilize  and  ChristiasiBe 
ifaem,  than  mUlions  spent  in  die  usual  missionary  effi>rta.  With  this  view,  we  see  the  geii' 
erol  ffovemment  is  direcdy  pecuniarily  interested  in  onr  rail-roads,  aa  well  as  phuan* 
tfaroptcaUy,  and  possesses  the  same  interest  in  ours  that  she  does  in  the  roada  mnmng 
dirou^  other  new  states.  A  donation  for  so  mucb  land  on  each  side  of  the  road,  widi  dw 
privilege  of  floating  for  it,  would  enable  Arkansas  to  do  much  towards  eompleting  her 
roads. 

In  the  seleetion  of  a  starting  point  on  the  Miaaiacippi  River,  we  find  central  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  state  the  high  lands  touch  the  Mississippi  at  Helena ;  and  it  ia  a 
fact  that  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  this  is  the  only  pmnt  from  Cape  Jeridon  to 
the  Balize,  where  the  high  lands  touch  the  Mississippi  on  its  western  bank.  And  by 
reference  to  the  operations  of  the  states  on  the  east  bank  of  die  Misaissippi,  we  find  diat 
all  their  rail-roads  point  to  the  blufls  for  their  termini :  instance  Memphis,  Vicksburg, 
Natchez,  and  other  places.  This,  of  itself,  is  conclusive  that  high  land  pointa  ought  to  be 
selected  for  our  termini,  in  preference  to  swamp  and  overflowed  ones,  when  they  can  he 
bad. 

Then,  if  we  adopt  Helena  (the  only  pmcdcable  place)  aa  the  atarting  point  of  our  sys- 
tem, we  find  the  projected  road  from  tnere  to  LitUe  Rock  to  pasa  over  a  |»lain  eooBtiy, 
already  a  grade  above  overflow,  (with  the  exception  of  four  milea  of  White  River  bot- 
tom,) rich  and  fertile,  with  timber  of  the  best  kind  for  the  superstructure,  and  with  no  coat 
for  toe  right  of  way.  Taking  this  as  the  first  section  of  the  main  trunk  for  .the  system  for 
Arkansas,  we  know  of  no  road,  in  the  South  or  West,  that  offers  such  inducements  to 
capitalists  for  safe  and  profitable  investment.  This  road,  a  distance  of  110  miles,  can  he 
constructed  with  a  T  rail  of  58  lbs.  to  the  yard,  at  a  cost  of  01,000,000. 

We  think  we  risk  nothing,  when  we  base  an  estimate  on  30,000  diTougfa  passengers 
the  firatyear;  this,  at  06  each,  gives  us  0180,000,  widi  the  certainty  of  an  annnaf  in- 
crease to  an  ultimate  extent  that  now  baffles  calculation. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  large  extent  of  country  that  will  send  its  produce 
to  market  over  this  road,  and  receive  in  return  its  merchandise,  we  at  once  set  down  the 
freight  receipts  aa  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  and  repairs ;  giving  the  re- 
•eipts  from  passengers  as  profit,  making  18  per  cent  on  the  investment.  And  when  the 
eontemplated  extensions  and  laterals  are  constructed,  it  will  pay  to  an  extent  that  ought 
to  aatiaiy  the  most  avaricious.  It  wiQ  also  possess  the  advantage  that,  for  years  at  least, 
it  can  have  no  rivaL  The  enormous  cost,  and  uncertainty  in  investment  over  an  over- 
awed bottom,  will  prevent  any  rival  route  from  being  constructed,  giving  to  this  the 
benefits  of  all  the  trade  and  travel  of  northern,  western,  and  southern  Arkansas ;  also,  of 
south  Missouri,  northeastern  Texas  and  the  Indian  country,  without  saying  anything  of 
its  being  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  Southern  Pacific  Rail-road. 

From  Litde  Rock  an  extension  should  be  made  to  some  point  on  Red  River  to  meet 
die  Texas  roads  pointing  east— also,  another  firom  die  same  place,  by  way  of  Van  Burea 
to  Fort  Smith,  to  be  ultimately  extended  into  the  Indian  country — a  country  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  poasessing,  according  to  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Marcy,  the  elements  to  make 
it^  in  proper  hands,  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  countriea  that  Qod  ever  made.  And 
however  much  the  philanthropist  may  regret  it,  he  can  but  see  that  this  vast  region 
must  ultimately  be  possessed  by  the  white  race ! — be  brouffht  into  cultivation,  and  made 
to  play  its  part  in  support  of  civilization.  The  Indians  will  oe  forced  to  retire  to  the  vast 
plain  country  of  the  west — a  countxy  pecoUariy  adapted  to  dieir  migratory,  hunting  di*- 
BOaitifrnBj. 
At  aome  pgiat,  a  few  ntiles  wsaft  of  White  Biver,  %  branch  ob^  to  leave  Ihe  aula 
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I  and  foHowiDgap  die  waters  of  the  White  River,  and  croasing  it  at  or  near  Batea- 
▼iUe,  continne  a  north  coarse,  running  thioagh  the  fine  agricultural  and  mineral  region  of 
Kovth  Axkanaaa  and  Southern  Miaaouri.  Tma  will  constitute  the  system  of  main  trunk 
nada  for  the  atate.  So  soon  as  they  are  completed,  branches  will  be  run  out  at  various 
points,  tappinff  the  different  baaina,  and  ffivmg  to  each  section  of  the  state  faciHtiea  of 
direct  rail  road  communication  with  the  Musiaaippi  Hiver. 

Oligeetiona  have  been  urged  againat  Helena  as  the  eastern  tenninua,  for  the  ayatem  for 
JAwwnaiir  bawqiw  it  doea  not  communicate  directly  with  the  roads  now  in  proceaa  of 
eoMtmction  fixun  MempHUi  to  tha  aouthem  Atlantic  cities.  This  objection  is  found,  on  in- 
veatigation,  to  be  trivial  in  ita  charactoa,  for  to  all  those  wishing  to  communicate  with 
Mempfaia  ^ey  are  offered  an  uninterrupted  navig^^on,  for  first-claas  steamers,  from  Helena 
to  Memphis,  which  can  be  run  in  five  hours,  making  a  diiference  of  time  between  Little 
Bock  direct  to  Memphia,  and  by  way  of  Helena  and  tho  river,  of  not  mort:  than  three 
boQia. 

Bj  way  of  New-Orleana  ia  the  natural  outlet  for  Arkansaa  producu  ;  and  when  other 
ihinga  are  equal,  her  artificial  lines  of  communication  (as  as  her  rivera  do)  ought  to 
point  to  New-Orleana.  With  her,  Arkanaaa  ia  allied  by  contiguity,  association,  and  simi* 
larity  of  institutiooa,  and  nothing  but  the  moat  perfect  apathy  on  the  pirt  of  New-Orleana 
eaa  diaaever  this  unity  of  interest ;  but  without  New-Orleans  will  take  bold  and  act 
iiberallv,  the  southern  Atlantic  cities  will  unite  Arkansas  with  them  by  iron  bonds,  and 
ikeo  hold  her  aa  in  the  hooka  of  ateel.  Memphis,  Nashville,  Charleston  and  Savannah : 
and  laat,  thoush  not  least,  Mobile,  is  beginning  to  bid  for  Arkansas  trade,  by  proposing  the 
OMMtruetion  of  roads  to  crosa  the  Misaiaaippi  at  Memphis,  and  even  100  miles  above  these  ; 
«od  if  New-Orleana  sleeps  on  a  few  yeara  longer,  she  may  awake,  but  it  will  be  with  a 
SMamodic  effort,  and  she  will  quickly  relapse  again  into  the  sleep  of  death,  as  in  that  time 
all  the  elements  of  her  vitality  will  be  taken  from  her  by  her  more  enterprising  sisters. 
Mobile,  Savannah,  and  Charleatoa. 

Should  it  be  found  neoeaaaiy  at  any  future  day  to  connect  the  Arksansas  roads  directly 
with  the  roads  eaat  of  the  Mississippi,  it  can  be  done  at  much  less  expense  by  crossing  the 
river  at  Helena  than  at  anv  other  point,  and  connect  with  the  New-Orleana  and  Nashville 
road  at  Holly  Springs,  Helena  being  on  nearly  an  air  line  from  Little  Rock  to  Holly 
Springs.  The  difBculties  of  crossing  the  bottom  opposite  Heleiwi  are  less  than  at  any  other 
point,  in  the  knowledge  of  your  committee. 

in  conclusion,  your  committee,  feeling  that  all  the  statistical  information  necessary  to 
sianiilate  the  southern  states  to  action,  will  go  before  the  country  in  other  reporta  upon 
roada,  exciting  now  more  attention  if  not  of  more  ultimate  utility,  and  through  the  address 
diat  this  Convention  will  send  forth,  will  only  in  a  few  words  urge  the  importance  of 
pfompt  and  elScient  action  upon  the  rail-road  suoject  in  all  sections  oftbe  South. 

Cor  glorious  confederacy  nas  just  passed  through  a  critical  period  of  her  history.  But 
reeendy  the  elements  of  discord  were  arouaed  and  excited  to  a  degree  that  made  the 
heart  of  the  patriot  to  quail :  but  by  the  combined  effort  of  the  distinguished  men  of  both 
partiea  in  Congress,  oil  wa^  poured  on  the  troubled  waters,  and  peace  and  harmony  were 
reatored  to  our  threatened  and  diatressed  country.  But  the  struggle  should  learn  us  a 
leaaon,  and  prompt  us  to  go  to  work,  and  render  ourselves  independent  of  the  North,  and 
in  no  way  can  we  do  this  ao  effectually  as  by  opening  all  the  artificial  lines  of  communica- 
tion, that  may  be  necessai^  to  develop  our  country.  On  the  heels  of  our  roads  manufac- 
turing enterprises  will  spnnff  up,  and  then  we  mry  proclaim  our  independence.  We  will 
be  dependent  on  the  North  ^r  nothing;  the  Noru  will  be  dependent  on  us  for  our  cotton 
and  augar ;  and  as  we  always  treat  freemen  aa  freemen,  we  will  treat  our  fellow-citizens  of 
the  North  as  brothers  of  the  same  great  confederacv ;  they  having  no  power  over  us,  will 
have  DO  motive  to  treat  us  in  any  other  way.  Tnen  we  can  live  together  in  peace,  and 
go  on  to  demonstrate  the  great  problem  of  man's  capacity  for  self-government,  and  let  our 
example  have  its  influence  on  the  rotten  monarchical  governments  of  the  old  world :  and 
cheiv  exert,  by  the  moral  of  oar  course,  an  influence  beneficial  to  the  freedom  of  the 
worid. 

▲U  of  wbieh  is  tabmitted. 

JoBR  Ma&tin,  Chairman* 

Therefore,  IZeM^ft^That  the  rail-road  system  we  have  proposed  for  Arkansas,  is  a 
Meeaaary  link  in  the  chain  of  the  system  for  the  South  ;  and  that  from  the  direct  as  well 
aa  incidental  benefits  that  the  general  government  mnat  derive  by  the  construction  of  a 
part  dT  the  main  trunka,  that  her  aid  ia  especially  invoked  by  this  Convention,  in  a  liberal 
donation  of  landa,io  be  granted  directly  to  the  companies  that  are  or  moy  be  formed  for 
their  oonstructioo,  and  tnat  her  usual  course  of  donadng  onl^  the  public  lands  on  the  line 
of  road  ought  in  this  instance  to  be  deviated  from,  and  &  privilege  granted  of  floating  for 
qaaatity,  on  aay  of  the  public  lands  in  the  state. 
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RAIL-ROADS  IN  PROGRESS  OF  GONSTRDCTIOKy  AND  PROJECTED,  IN  MIBSOUBL 


The  Atlantic  and  Paci6c  Rail-road  (being  a  contmnation  of  the  rail'Toada  from  1 
New-York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities  on  the  Atlantic  mtmwt^  weilKai# 
through  the  states  of  New-York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohia  la^taiA  and  Illinois)  commenciD^ 
at  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  mnning  thence  sonth-westwardly  to  the 
western  limit  of  the  state  of  Missoarit  wiclTthe  expectation  that  the  same  will  be  continaed 
across  the  plains  to  California  and  the  Paci6c  Ocean. 

The  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Eail-road,  connecting  with  Chicago  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
commencing  at  Hannibal,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  terminating  at  the  town  of  St. 
Joseph,  on  the  Missouri  River,  with  the  expectation  that  the  same  wiD  be  extended  so  as 
to  intersect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Rail-road. 

These  two  ruads  have  been  commenced  under  very  favorable  auspices,  and  aie  now  in 
progress  of  erection. 

The  Missouri  Central  Rail-road,  commencing  at  Bt.  Loois,  and  running  north- westward]/ 
to  Jeflerson  City,  Bocnville  and  Lexington,  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  extendiof  to  taa 
town  of  Kansas  at  tlie  month  of  the  Kansas  River,  with  the  expectation  that  the  aame 
will  intersect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Rail-road. 

The  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  commencing  at  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  thence  to  the  Iroa 
Mountain,  in  a  southern  direction,  and  continuing  in  that  course  to  ioterseet  like  iai> 
prove raents  in  the  state  of  Arkansas,  in  order  to  connect  with  the  doutbem  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

The  South-western  Rail-road,  commencing  at  the  city  of  Cape  Girardeau  on  dia 
Mississippi  River,  to  the  city  of  Boonville  on  the  Misaoari  River. 

HEifBT  Chouteau, 
Delegate  firam  St.  Louis,  MissoBTU 
Netc-Orlean^,  6tk  Janvary,  1858. 


No.  IV. 
FLORIDA. 

Whereas  Georgia,  with  her  vast  system  of  Internal  improvements,  has  already  stretched 
her  iron  lines  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Chattanoochofe — and  a  bfll  is  now  before 
the  legislature  of  that  state  to  insure  the  completion  of  the  South-western  Rail-road  from 
Macon  to  Eufaula,  Fort  Gaines,  or  other  point  on  said  river ;  it  is  therefore  expedient  that, 
to  complete  th«  chain  of  roads  from  the  seaboard  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf,  a  line 
commencing  at  the  point  at  which  the  South-western  R(Mid  will  terminate,  mnning  thence 
to  the  waters  of  Peusacola  Bay,  should  be  established. 

The  distance  of  this  proposed  railway  is  about  140  miles,  passing  trough  the'coontiea 
of  Barbour,  Pike,  Covington,  and  Conecuh,  in  Alabama,  and  Santa  Rosa  in  Florida,  over 
a  country  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

There  sre  no  large  streams  to  cross ;  and  the  lands,  for  a  great  portion  of  the  way,  re- 
<}uire  but  Uttle  graoinc — ^it  can,  therefore,  be  built  at  less  than  the  ordinary  coat  of  roads 
in  the  South.  The  advantages  t»  be  derived  by  New-Orleans  and  the  states  bordering 
on  the  Gulf,  from  the  compI<^tion  of  this  road,  are  great 

A  daily  Hne  of  steamers,  from  the  terminus  to  the  d^,  would  bring  a  sreat  portion  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  travel  hither — the  cotton-growmg  region  of  Aluwma,  Flarida, 
and  Georgia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  route,  would  make  this  their  CTeat  mart ;  in  retom, 
they  would  receive  the  products  of  Louisiana,  and  those  of  the  broad  West ;  therefore 
New-Orleans  would  be  benefited  by  this  route,  and  the  roads  which  she  prc^MMes 
strengthened  by  the  connection.  The  link,  to  complete  the  chain,  could  be  made ;  and 
the  states  bordering  on  the  Gulf  would  feel  the  benefits  of  its  influence,  before  other  more 
extended  routes  can  be  completed.  It  would  open  a  district  of  country,  where  lands  are 
now  comparatively  valueless,  which  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  our  national  govorn^ 
ment. 

Government,  having  spent  millions  for  the  naval  station  at  Pensacola,  should  en- 
courage this  enterorise,  as  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  secure  every  frcility  for  her  great 
improvements.  The  power  possessing  the  harbor  of  Pensacola^  as  a  rendezvous  in  time 
of  war,  holds  complete  control  over  we  trade  and  commerce  of^the  Gulf.  Hence,  a  vast 
amount  has  been  wisely  expended  in  construc^g  fortUications  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay,  and  that  point  must  ever  be  one  of  great  importance  in  time  of  war.    And  as  tha 
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Sooth-westeni  Rail-road  of  Georgia  have  determined  to  leek  a  contiiraation  of  their  line  to 
■ome  point  on  the  Galf  of  Mexico— 

Therefore,  be'  it  Beiolved,  That  the  projected  road  from  the  terminiu  of  the  Soath- 
weatem  Road  of  Georgia,  to  the  waters  of  Penaacola  Bay,  would  greatly  promote  the 
interoats  of  the  South,  and  receive  the  cordial  sanction  of  this  Conrention. 

3d.  Retoiv^d,  That  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  na- 
tional government,  this  railway,  as  one  which  will  be  highly  important  to  the  naval  station 
at  Pensaooh,  and  to  the  security  of  the  increasing  commerce  or  the  Southwest. 

3d  Ruolvedt  That  the  members  in  Congress,  from  the  several  states,  are  solicited  to 
use  their  efibrts  to  obtain  suitable  grants  of  the  public  domain  for  this  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Gul^  and  for  all  sianlar  purposes  of  pub  He  enterprise  and  im- 
provement. 


No.V. 
BATON    aOUGB    PROJBCT. 

Whereas,  at  the  South-western  Rail-road  Convention,  held  in  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans  in  the  mondi  of  April,  1851,  a  report  was  made  bv  the  committee  on  plans  and 
projects,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  '*  the  distance  from  New- Orleans  to  Jackson  via  Pontchar- 
traiB  Bail-road,  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  Madisonville,  is  173  miles,  of  which  distance 
•bout  30  miles  will  be  steam  ferry.  By  the  located  line  of  the  old  Nashville  Rail  road, 
the  distance  is  192  miles.  By  a  route  recendy  surveyed  by  Mr.  Phelps,  passing  above 
Lake  Manre^,  the  distance  will  be  about  SOO  miles ;  and  bv  a  proposed  line  up  tlie 
river  to  the  vicinity  of  Baton  Roage,  the  distance  from  New-Oneaos  to  Jackson  will  be 
about  S13  miles.  The  latter  route  avoids  difficult  swamps,  extensive  draw-bridges  across 
navigable  streams,  and  passes  through  a  fertile  and  well-improved  country.  The  majority 
of  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  Uie  road  via  Baton  Rouge  may  be  constructed  in  the 
most  substantial  manner  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson  for  two  millions  of  dollars,  and 
that  the  shorter  lines  would  not  cost  materiallv  less.  The  cost  of  the  road  from  the  state 
Une  of  Louisiana  to  the  town  of  Jackson  will  be  the  same  on  either  route,  and  may  be  es- 
tinated  separately  at  one  million  of  dollars!  !*' 

And  whereas  the  said  proposed  route  presents  advantages,  certainly  not  to  be  over- 
looked, in  entering  upon  a  vast  sytem  of  internal  improvements,  in  which  it  is  confidently 
expected  all  the  energies  of  the  state  and  of  the  people  of  the  state  will  be  promptly  and 
eifieietitlyenlistedf 

These  advantages  being — 

1st.  That  throughout  its  whole  course  such  road  will  pass  through  a  densely  populated 
uid  fertile  country,  the  inhabitents  whereof  are  not  only  able  but  willing  to  contribute 
liberally  for  the  formation  of  the  road. 

2d.  That  by  touching  the  Mississippi  at  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  easy  and  speedy  com- 
munication can  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  under  all  circumstances,  be  had  with  the 
city  of  New-Orieana. 

3d.  That  in  the  event  of  an  overflow  of  the  Bi-^er  Mississippi  at  any  point  between  the 
cities  of  New-Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge,  a  rail-road,  whether  passing  the  latter  place,  or 
diverging  from  the  River  Mississippi,  so  as  to  cross  the  River  Amite  near  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Maurepas,  or  to  cross  the  pass  between  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  most  be 
liable  to  destruction,  or  at  least  to  great  damage ;  ai|d  iherefbre  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
die  road  now  pxoposed  to  be  constructed  should  touch  the  River  Mississippi  at  a  point 
not  liable  to  inuitdation,  in  order  that  there  may  under  no  circumstances  be  any  delay  or 
interrnption  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freights  to  New-Orleans. 

4tb.  That  by  extending  the  road  rrom  New-Orleans  to  Baton  Rouge,  along  or  near  the 
bank  of  the  River  Mississippi  to  Baton  Rouge,  it  will  have  the  advantage  of  passing  over 
the  highest  lands,  avoiding  swamps,  and  not  liable  to  any  obstruction  or  damage  from 
overflows,  not  common  to  the  other  routes  proposed. 

5th.  That  the  route  via  Baton  Rouge,  passing  from  that  place  towards  the  city  of  Jack- 
son, Mississippi,  over  a  comparatively  high  country,  free  from  swamps,  not  traversed  by 
large  streams,  and  at  the  same  time  not  requiring  excavations  or  embankments  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  can  be  constructed  at  less  expense  than  one  passing  through  a  low 
country,  where  many  and  extensive  swamps  must  he  encountered,  and  several  navigable 
streams  must  be  bridged. 

6th.  That  the  corporation  now  proposed  to  be  created,  can  avail  itself  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Baton  Rouge  and  Clinton  Rail-road  Company,  which  consists  in  opening  the  pro> 
posed  route  about  Uiirty  miles  or  upwards,  cutting  off  the  dmber  a  width  of  one  hundfred 
and  twenty  feet,  preparinf  the  road  for  lay ine  the  superstructure  for  about  fourteen  miles, 
digging  out  all  stumps  and  sorto,  cutting  ditches  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  throwing 
the  earth  into  the  centre,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  superstructure  can  be  laid  for  that 
distuioe  without  any  considerable  expense,  and  the  course  of  said  road  being  on  a  direct 
Une  towards  Jackson,  Mississippi. 
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7tb.  That  passinff  tbroagh  the  populons,  fertile,  and  productive  parishes  of  East  Batoa 
Rouge,  and  Sast  Feliciana,  in  Looisiana,  and  the  coanty  of  Amite,  Ifissiasipin,  each  wSh 
of  the  road  woald  produce  revenue  as  soon  as  it  is  constructed. 

8th.  That  the  inhabiunts  of  the  parishes  of  East  Baton  Rouge  and  East  Feliciana  wiB 
promptly  and  cheerfully  contribute  a  sum  sufficient  to  construct  such  road  tbmngh  ilielr 
borders,  the  evidence  uf  vrhich  is  the  fact  that,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Conventios^ 
held  in  April  last,  near  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  subscribed  by  the  inhabitanta 
of  Baton  Rouge  and  iu  vicinitvin  three  days,  and  no  donbt  thrice  that  amouat  can  readily 
be  obtained,  should  the  road  use  the  course  indicated. 

9th.  That  there  being  no  obstruction  to  navigation  between  the  cities  of  New-Orleaaa 
at>d  Baton  Rouge  at  any  season  of  the  vear,  the  passengers  and  the  produce  of  the  eons- 
ties  through  which  a  road  is  proposed  to  pass,  would  at  all  times  reach  the  great  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  8ouui-west  without  detention,  and  wiibout  any  addttioBal  ea> 
pense. 

10th.  That  the  difference  in  distance  between  the  route  passing  to  the  weat  of  Lake 
Maurepns  and  that  passing  by  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  will  not  exceed  twen^  milM,  and 
the  expense  of  construction  will  not  exceed  that  of  the  shorter  lines. 

One  other  view,  we  oouoeive,  may  witli  propriety  be  presented  to  your  consideration. 
By  takin?  the  route  we  propose,  the  road  will  reach  a  point  on  the  River  Mississipoi  oppo- 
site the  Bayou  La  Fourche,  and  from  thence  may  be  constructed  the  great  road  leading 
throuffh  the  paiishes  situate  on  that  Bayou,  and  thence  through  the  counties  of  Attakapat 
and  Opelousas  to  the  Sabine  River,  at  such  pnint  as  may  meet  the  desires  of  Texas.  By 
so  doing  we  will  avoid  the  interruptions  that  may  occur  by  breaches  in  the  levee  oa  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  below  the  Lafourche,  and  save  the  expense  of  constmeting  many 
miles  of  road.  If  to  this  it  is  objected,  that  i^  passengers  and  ireif^hts  must  be  transported 
across  the  river  at  Donaldsonville,  the  reply  is,  that  if  the  road  is  continued  on  the  weal 
bank  of  the  river  to  Algiers,  still  you  must  cross  it  to  reach  New-Orleans,  and  the  expeaae 
and  delay  of  crossing  at  the  one  point  cannot  be  greater  than  at  the  other.  We  all  con- 
cede that  New-Orleans  is,  and  of  necessity  most  be,  the  great  commercial  mart  of  tka 
South-west  and  West.  We  do  not,  therefore,  seek  to  supplant  her — we  seek  to  enter  into 
no  invidious  rivalry  with  her,  but  we  do  seek  to  conduce  as  much  as  possible  to  her 
advancement,  considering  that  by  so  doing  we  advocate  our  own  best  interesta. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved, 

1st.  That  the  Commiuee  on  Routes  be  instructed  to  take  the  said  nmte  into  conaideratiaBr 
and  rejport  thereon. 

2d.  That  in  the  opiiuon  of  this  Convention  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  constroet  a  road  by 
which  the  River  Missisaippi  can  be  reached  at  a  point,  between  which  and  the  city  oif 
New-Orleans  there  are  no  obstructions  to  navigation,  and  which  would  insure  a  salei 
speedy,  and  cheap  transportation  of  passengers  and  products  to  the  city  of  New-Orleans 
at  all  seasons  of  tne  year,  and  without  danger  of  delay  from  inundadona  of  the  aUnvial 
country,  by  the  breaking  of  levees,  or  the  opening  of  the  Bayou  Manchac. 

3d.  That  it  will  be  the  true  policy  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  of  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans  to  construct  the  proposed  rail-road  trough  a  country,  practicable,  populous,  fer- 
tile, and  wealthy,  rather  than  through  a  difficult,  sparsely-populated,  and  unproductive 
part  of  the  country,  even  although  the  distance  and  expense  may  be  somewhat  mr 
oroased. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  delegation  from  Eaat  Baton  RongCi  by 

Thomm  GiBBU  HoBOAir. 


No.  VI. 

MISSISSIPPI  ROUTES. 

The  undend|rned  begs  leave  to  submit  to  the  General  Committee  on  Routes,  the  fol- 
lowing report  m  support  of  the  reschitionB  offered  bv  him  to  the  Convention  in  rolatioa  to 
a  system  of  railway  running  from  the  city  of  New-Orleans  through  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi.— It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  system  proposed  by  the  resolutions,  ^whei 
completed,  would  not  only  bo  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana,  but  would,  also  afford  to  the  city  of  New-Orleans  a  full  and  cum- 
plete  communication  with  aU  the  rail-roads  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  under- 
signed  believes  that  he  cannot  do  greater  justice  to  the  present  condition  and  general  im- 
portance of  the  Brandon  and  Montgomery  Rail-road,  than  was  done  it  in  a  report  made 
upon  the  subject,  by  a  delegation  of  the  citizens  of  Vicksburg,  at  the  R.  R.  Conventioni 
held  in  this  city  in  April  hist.  That  delegation  stated,  "that  this  road  is  to  extend  from 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  to  Montgomery,  asa  will  connect  at  Behna  with  the  Abbama  and 
Tennessee  River  Rail-road,  by  which,  and  the  roads  now  under  contract,  and  in  contempt  ar 
tion,  a  continuous  railway  communication  will  be  opened  through  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio,  wi^  the  lakes ;  and  through  Tennessee  ana  Virginia,  with  the  Atlantic  aiidnorthen 
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■tetas,  and  at  Montgomenr  will  connect  with  the  nfl-nads  ranninff  eait  tbnragh  Ala- 
bama, (Georgia,  and  South  GaroKiia.  It  will  pass  in  the  state  of  Mississippi  entirely 
tfaroagfa  the  conndes  of  Rankin,  Scott,  Newton,  and  Laaderdale;  and  in  Alabama,  before 
it  reaches  Sehna,  one  of  the  termini  of  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Biver  Bail-road,  it 
will  pass  throogh  Snmter,  Marengo.  Perrv,  and  Dallas  counties.  Nearly  all  these,  and 
dw)  contiguous  counties,  both  north  ana  south,  now  haul  in  wagons  their  cotton  and 
oAer  articIeB  of  export  to  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  Riyers,  and  ship  thence  to  Mo- 
bile. The  counties  of  Sumter,  Marengo,  Oreen,  Perry,  and  Dallas,  produce  annually  about 
150,000  bales  of  cotton,  all  of  which  now  eoes  to  Mobile,  but  much  of  which  will  probably 
be  tamed  to  New-Orleans  by  means  of  this  it>ad.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  products  of  East 
Ifiasissippi  and  Western  Alabama,  and  their  suppfie^  for  that  region  of  country,  will  pro- 
bably find  their  way  on  this  road,  and  the  branch  extending  through  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Missisaippt.  The  southern  route  then  will  become  the  great  uoroughfare  of  northern 
and  eastern  tiuTeL  It  will  develop  the  mineral  resources  of  North  Alabama.  Its  rich 
and  inexhaustible  mines  of  iron  are  now  worked  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  to  a 
narket ;  and  it  will  create  and  open  a  way  to  trade,  the  vast  extent  of  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated.  We  think  it  within  bounds  to  assert,  that  200,000  bales  of  cotton 
win  come  over  this  road,  and  the  branch  extending  through  the  north-eastern  portion  of 
Ifiasissippi  to  New-Orleans,  not  one  bale  of  which  now  erer  reaches  it.  Detailed  cati- 
■lates,  made  by  an  engineer  who  has  surr^ed  the  route  from  Brandon  to  the  Alabama 
fine,  of  the  amount  required  for  the  completion  of  the  road  that  &r,  are  in  our  possession, 
and  may  be  set  down  m  round  numbers  at  one  million  of  dollars.  If  New-Orleans  were  to 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  building  the  road  that  far,  it  would  return  to  her  in  the  increase  of 
tiade  alone,  without  estimating  the  other  advantages,  a  handsome  profit  upon  the  inves^ 
meat.  But  there  are  inducements  to  render  the  stock  of  this  road  valuable,  that  are  not 
presented  to  any  other  railroad  in  the  CJnited  States.  From  Jackson  to  Bnndon — four- 
teen miles  and  a-hal^the  rood  is  completed  and  in  profitable  operation.  These  fourteen 
and  a-half  miles,  with  the  cars,  locomotiveS|  fixtures,  depots,  town  lots,  A:c.  attached  to  tiie 
road ;  sixty  choice  and  picked  negroes;  the  two  per  cent  fund  now  on  hand,  being  about 
•13,000,  and  that  which  may  hereafter  be  received,  now  the  property  of  the  State  of  Wb- 
siaaippi,  and  valued  on  a  careful  estimate  by  the  President  of  the  Southern  Bail-road,  in- 
dudmg  the  grading  east  oi  Brandon,  at  $378,000,  are  all  ofiered  by  a  recent  act  of  the 
legiatatore,  as  a  bonus  for  the  organization  of  this  company,  and  the  completion  of  tiie  road 
to  the  Alabama  line  in  six  years.  This  act  was  passed  in  1850,  and  provides  that  the 
whole  proper^  shall  come  into  possession  of  tiie  company  so  soon  as  twenty  miles  of  the 
wad  beyond  Brandon  shall  be  nnished.  To  organize  the  company  requires  a  subscription 
of  9500,000  of  stock,  with  a  cash  payment  of  |SO,000,  immediately  upon  which  the  com- 
pany becomes  the  owner  of  nearly  half  a  nrilion  of  valuable  and  active  property.  This 
statement  shows  of  itself  a  conclusive  inducement  to  take  stock  in  this  road,  and  renders 
it  abaolntijlv  certain  that  it  will  be  vahiable." 

Your  undersigned  fully  concura  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  foregoing  report,  that 
tfab  road  ia  of  incalculable  importance  to  New*  Orleans.  By  it,  so  soon  as  the  Jackson  and 
New-Orleans  Rail-road  is  completed,  an  inland  highway  of  commerce  and  travel  is  at 
once  effected  between  New-Orleans  and  the  whole  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of  tiie 
United  States ;  by  it  an  immediate  junction  is  effected  witib  the  great  system  of  rsil-roada 
in  AUbama,  Qeorria,  and  South  Carolina.  By  tiiis  road,  in  connection  with  the  Selma, 
the  Hiwassee,  and  South  Valley  rail-roads,  New-Orleans  will  find  her  most  direct  and 
speedy  route  to  the  whole  of  the  north-eastern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  Republic.  By 
it  a  connection  is  made  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanoosa  Rail-road,  and  thus  will  New- 
Orleans  be  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  Louisville,  Cincinnsti,  and  the  lakes.  Your 
andenrigned  does  not  deem  it  necessai^  to  add  more  upon  this  subject,  than  simply  to  sa^, 
Aat  a  large  portion  of  the  stock  in  this  road  has  alreadv  been  taken  by  citizens  of  Bfissis- 
sippi,  and  that  a  little  assistance  from  New-Orleans  wiU,  in  a  short  time,  place  the  work, 
tnroughout  ita  whole  length,  in  process  of  construction. 

In  reference  to  the  New-Orleans  and  Nashville  road,  the  undersigned  can  add  but 
hide,  if  anything,  to  what  has  already  been  said  or  written  in  its  favor.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  this  road  has  been  the  favored  project  of  New-Orleans,  Nashville,  and  tiie 
intermediate  points.  It  has  enlisted  to  its  support  the  talent  and  ability  of  the  states  of 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi.  But  its  advocates  might  now  find  in  this  Con- 
vention the  moat  forcible  and  vinUe  argument  in  its  favor  that  could  possibly  be  presented. 
The  seats  prepared  for  the  delegates  from  Nashville,  Cincinnati,  PiUsburg,  and  St.  Louis, 


exporting  commercial  emporium  of  the  New  World  may  weft  fear  for  her  fature  desduy, 
when  the  winter's  frost  or  the  summer's  drooeht  can  bar  her  from  the  sources  of  her 
wealth  and  power.  New-Orleans  has  Ibtenea  to  this  warning,  and  she  is  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  this  work.  This  road  would  bring  to  this  city,  for  the  present,  more  com« 
~     «e  and  traffic  than  any  other  branch  of  her  contemplated  svstem  of  railways.    It 

etrates  one  of  the  moat  extensive,  rich,  and  fertile  poraons  of  toe  Sute  of  Mississippi. 

I  commerce  of  the  Tombigbee  valley,  along  which  this  road  will  run  for  a  considerabla 
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neo 
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distaace,  is  worth  more  than  ten  milltoii  of  dollars  tanually.  This  Tslley,  with  all  its 
wealth,  population,  and  resources,  is  now  the  forced  tributary  of  Hostile.  The  constmc- 
tion  of  this  road  will  give  to  that  commerce  a  new  direction,  and  place  it  upon  the  whanres 
of  New-Orleans.  Not  onlv  is  the  commerce  of  this  section  of  country  considerable,  but  it 
presents  inducements  for  the  construction  of  a  road  that  can  scarcely  be  found  in  ocnxibt- 
nation  on  any  other  route.  Its  population  is  wealthy,  industrious,  and  public-spirited. 
Its  prairie  surface  is  so  level,  that  grading  would  scarcely  be  required  for  some  sevenqf 
miles.  Nature  seems  almost  to  have  prepared  it  for  the  superstructure  of  the  railway. 
New-Orleans  must  certainly  be  false  to  her  best  interests,  it  she  oeclects  this  road  thus 
piercing  a  country,  presenting  an  inviting  surface  for  iu  track,  weiuth  to  construct,  and 
oommerce  to  support  it.  What  has  been  said  of  Mississippi  may  with  e^ual  propriety  be 
applied  to  Tennessee.  This  road  would  penetrate  the  wealthiest  section  of  the  latter 
state.  It  would  call  back  to  this  city  the  highly  valuable  commerce  of  Middle  Tennessee, 
which  is  now  seeking  a  market  at  Charleston.  The  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  provisiona, 
and  mineral  products  of  that  section  of  the  country,  would  be  transported  over  this  road, 
and  with  the  cotton  and  trade  from  Mississippi,  would  actually  add  to  the  coounerce 
of  New-Orleans,  in  value,  not  less  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Much  of  the 
U^ht  but  valuable  commerce  of  Nashville,  about  to  pass  by  Chattanooga  to  Charleston, 
will  be  retained  for  your  city.  The  merchant  and  citizeu  of  Nashville  must  find  a  more 
speedy  and  certain  route  to  his  exporting  and  importing  city  than  that  afforded  by  the 
uncertain  navigation  of  the  Cumberland  Kiver.  It  this  road  is  not  constructed,  Nashville 
will  inevitably  turn  her  attention  to  Charleston.  The  construction  of  the  Nashville  and 
Louisville  Rail-road  will  complete^  the  link  in  this  great  chain  that  will  place  the  com- 
mercial tributaries  of  Lake  Erie  within  the  influence  of  New-Orleans.  By  this  road,  and 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  New-Orleans  can  become  the  successful  rival  of  New- 
York  and  Boston,  and  call  back  the  millions  of  commerce  that  has  left  her  for  these 
cities. 

This  road  will  pass  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the  manufactcu'in^  country  of  the 
Central  West,  and  bear  over  its  track  a  large  portion  of  the  producu  otthe  spindlea  and 
looms  that  must  soon  be  found  them.  Whilst  the  undersigned  believes,  that  the  commerce 
of  this  road  would  be  highly  valuable  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  road,  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  travel  upon  the  road  would  be  not  only  an  inexhaustible  source  of  revenue,  bat 
woald  contribute  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  New-Orleans.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  lar^e 
portions  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  would  send  their  population  over  this  road  to  this 
city.  The  man  of  business  or  pleasure,  from  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  Atlantic  sea- 
board, vhiUt  in  the  West,  would  find  here  his  speediest  and  safest  route  to  New-Orleana. 
By  means  of  the  railways  extending  to  and  circling  Lake  Brie,  Boston  and  New- York 
would  be  placed  virithin  some  three  days'  journey  of  the  wharves  of  this  city.  By  this 
road,  and  the  railways  projected  and  constructed  across  Uie  mountains,  our  citizens  would 
be  speedily  and  safely  transported  to  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  all  this  upon  New-Orleans  t  Her  now  vacant  houses  would  be 
filled  with  active  tenants.  Her  shops  would  be  crowded  with  the  ulent  and  beaun^  of 
other  states,  who  would  spend  millions  in  the  city,  and  give  to  her  additional  thousands  of 
active  and  industrious  citizens.  New-Orleans  would  cease  to  be  the  mere  distributor  of 
the  wealth  and  commerce  of  other  ports.  She  would  become  9l  producing  city  ;  and  the 
manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  artisan,  would  join  with  the  merchant  and  the  banker 
to  enrich  and  populate  the  city  of  his  adoption. 

In  reference  to  the  rail- road  proposed  m  the  resolutions,  running  from  Canton  norA- 
wardly  and  centrally  through  the  state  of  Mississippi,  the  undersigned  will  give  some 
deductions  made  by  hini  from  reliable  statistical  information  now  before  him.  The 
citizens  of  Mississippi,  living  upon  the  line  of  this  road,  have  evinced  during  the  past  year* 
a  deep  interest  in  its  construction.  They  have  ascertained  the  length  of  the  road  to  be 
about  173  miles,  and  that  the  cost  of  its  construction  and  equipment  will  not  exceed  one 
million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  grown 
in  the  counties  through  whirsh  the  road  passes  wss,  in  1850,  one  hundred  and  fifty-serea 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  bales.  The  population  of  the  counties  amounts 
to  124,231.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  93,031  bafea  of  cotton  will  paas  annually 
over  the  road.  The  income  derived  to  the  road  front  Uiis  source  alone,  at  an  average 
cost  of  95  cento  for  transporting  each  bale,  is  $88,379,  which,  with  a  return  freight  of  like 
amount,  would  yield  annually  to  the  road  $176,758,  for  freighto  alone.  This  estimate  is 
based  alone  upon  the  conveyance  of  cotton  and  return  freighu,  exclusive  of  the  products 
of  the  dairy,  the  farm-yard,  the  orchard,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  commercial  products, 
which  would  be  raised  in  a  section  of  country  so  highly  favored  by  nature  as  Central  Mis- 
sissippi. At  some  point  on  the  northern  boundary  line  of  Mississippi  this  road  would 
cross  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail-rond ;  and  whenever  this  is  effected,  the  number  of 
passengers  that  would  annually  pass  over  the  road  could  not  fall  short  oC  50,000.  The  un- 
dersigned is  satisfied  from  the  sutistics  before  him,  that  this  road  would  yield  a  nett 
revenue,  derivable  from  the  sources  above  indicated,  of  not  less  than  thirteen  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital  invested.  Such  would  be  the  resulto  from  this  road,  were  it  never  extended 
beyond  ilte  connection  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Bxwd.    It  is  not,  however,  de- 
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1  by  the  frieods  of  this  measare  that  it  shall  stop  short  of  some  point  on  the  Ohio 
_^yer  near  Cairo.  Who  can  then  estimate,  its  importance  and  ralne  r  It  is  esdmated 
that  io  50  years  ons  hundred  miUion  of  iouls  will  people  the  }diSBiMi?Ti  valley.  To 
the  heart  of  this  great  empire  this  road  is  to  penettate.  It  will  there  connect,  intersect, 
or  cross  all  the  arteries  and  trunks  of  that  stupendous  system  of  railway,  ex  tending  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  great  West  Every  important  city  of  our  republic  is  stretch- 
inff  forth  its  iron  arms  to  this  point,  and  to  this  point  is  this  road  to  be  directed.  It  will 
rob  the  Mississippi  of  the  half  million  of  human  beings  that  are  annually  borne  on  its  surface. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  will  be  given  the  traveler  a  choice  as  to  the  mode  of  his 
transit  to  your  city.  Who  can  doubt  as  to  Iiis  choice  between  the  '*  floating  palace"  and 
"  the  flying  car  T'*  The  ezpeose  will  be  the  same,  but  expedition,  safety,  and  comfort, 
will  all  range  themselves  with  the  locomotive. 

Not  only  will  the  travel  over  this  road  be  great,  but  the  commerce  upon  it  will  be 
almost  invaluable.  But  little  is  yet  known  of  the  resources  and  wealth  of  the  Central 
West,  but  that  little  promises  a  complete  revolution  in  the  manufacturinff  world.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Illinois,  will  be  found  the  spindle  and  the  loom, 
that  will  rob  Manchester  and  Lowell  of  their  strength.  Food  is  found  there  in  the 
matest  abundance,  and  cheaper  tlian  any  point  in  me  known  world.  The  coal  bed  of 
nie  Central  West  will  yield  inexhaustible  quantities  of  fuel  at  a  price  of  half  the  cost  of  the 
same  article  at  Manchester  or  Lowell.  Water  for  dying  is  found  as  pure  as  that  of  the 
Mersey  or  the  Merrimac ;  madder,  die  principal  ingredient  for  culoriug  purposes,  can  be 
grown  there  as  cheaply  and  abundantly  as  any  point  in  the  world  ;  quercitron  and  sumac 
•re  abundant ;  fine  clav  and  stone  for  building  is  inexhaustible ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
cotton  can  be  delivered  there  at  15  per  cent,  less  cost  than  at  either  Liverpool  or  Boston. 
These  are  not  the  only  advantajges  which  this  resion  will  possess.  In  a  few  years  an  im- 
mediate  and  direct  commuuication  will  be  openea  by  railway  with  every  important  ci^  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  giving  her  facilities  of  placing  in  her  factories  the  few  light  anicles 
not  found  there,  and  of  sending  to  all  parts  of  the  country  the  products  of  her  spindles  and 
her  looms.  How  can  Lowell  meet  and  vanouish  this  competition  7  She  obtains  her 
cotton  from  the  interior  of  the  Mississippi  Vallev,  through  New-Orleans.  Her  coal  is 
du^  out  (^  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  Her  food  and  flour  are  carried  from  the  great 
grain- fields  of  the  North  and  Central  West.  Her  dye-stufis  are  imported  from  Burope  and 
sooth  America,  and  then  the  product  of  her  looms  are  sent  for  distribution  to  the  very 
points  from  which  she  draws  ner  cotton  and  her  food,  her  flour  and  her  coals.  Englsnd 
and  New  England,  the  mother  and  the  daughter,  must  yield  forever  the  sceptre  of  manu- 
factures to  the  sons  of  the  Central  West.  From  this  point,  over  this  road,  tnrough  New- 
Orleans  and  across  the  Isthmus,  must  pass  the  fabrics  that  will  clothe  the  millions  of  Asia. 
Who  can  doubt,  then,  the  importance  of  this  road  to  New- Orleans  f 

The  undersigned  does  not  deem  it  necessanr  to  say  anything  in  relation  tu  the  benefits 
which  would  be  conferred  upon  the  sections  of  country  through  which  these  roads  would 
respectively  run.  This  point  is  daily  discussed  by  both  people  and  press,  and  the  benefits 
to  all  classes  of  citizens  Inllv  understood.  In  the  construction  of  the  system  of  roads,  pre- 
sented by  the  resolutions,  the  state  of  Mississippi  is  deeply  and  vitally  interested,  and  aid  ' 
from  her  will  be  necessary  for  their  completion.  It  is  believed  that  aid  will  be  furnished 
from  her  ample  internal  improvement  fund. 

The  foregoing  report  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  General  Committee  on  Routes. 
Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  Waltib. 


No.vn. 

LOUISIANA  ROUTES. 
To  TBI  Committee  on  BotrTss.— 

Okhtlsmen:  I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  project  for  a  rail-road  leading  inm  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana,  to  terminate  at  Lake  Providence,  Louisiana.  A  project  having  been  al- 
ready submitted  for  a  rail-road  fi?om  Shrevcport.  by  Dr.  Young,  to  intersect  the  River 
Misnssippi  at  Vicksbnrg,  I  should  not  now  trouble  the  Committee  with  another  report, 
starting  at  the  same  pomt,  did  I  not  believe  the  terminus  of  the  contemplated  road  bad, 
and  illy  advised,  probably  taken  without  being  in  possession  of,  or  not  having  maturely 
considered,  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  this  road. 

I  wiU  not  attempt  to  impress  the  committee  with  the  importance,  the  great  necessity, 
and  value  of  ^is  road,  as  that  has  been  so  ably  and  eloquently  done  already  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  North  Louisiana,  on  the  road  above  referred  to ;  therefore 
I  shall  only  attempt  to  show  the  great  propriety  and  advantage  of  giving  thii  road  a  dif- 
fe*ent  route  and  terminus,  and  my  reasons  for  so  believing. 

I  win  first  state  that,  so  earlv  as  1824,  the  great  necessity  of  a  road  to  the  Mississippi, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  inhooitants  of  the  northern  parishes  of  this  state  was  discovered, 
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and  engaged  the  anxiont  attention  of  the  legislature ;  an  Act  waa  pasted  appointing  < 
missioners,  living  at  different  points  on  the  Mississippi  and  on  the  conten^)lated  route, 
who  were  thonght  to  be  the  best  acquainted  with  the  coantiy  through  which  this  road  waa 
to  pass,  to  review  and  report  the  best  route  for  a  road  from  Monroe,  Louisiana,  to  thfl 
nearest,  best,  and  most  acceptable  point  on  the  Mississippi  River.  This  committee,  af^ 
a  laborious  and  faithful  examination,  reported  a  route  terminating  at  Lake  Providence. 
This  road,  according  to  that  report,  was  cut  out,  and  the  cost  paid  b^  an  appropriatioii 
from  the  state. 

ad.  In  1848, 1  believe,  the  legislature  still  feeling  the  importance  of  this  road,  and  not 
•atisfied  with  what  it  had  done  to  forward  the  developments  of  the  resources  of  this  part 
of  the  state,  or  promote  its  interest,  passed  an  Act  requiring  the  state  engineer,  CoL 
Wooldridge,  to  examine  three  routes  nom  Monroe,  for  a  road,  to  intersect  tne  river  at 
Vicksburff,  Milikin's  Bend,  or  Providence,  and  report  Col.  Wooldridge,  after  having 
examined  the  three  routes  eansfvUff,  reported  in  favor  of  Providence.  Tma  report  I  have 
endeavored  to  obtain,  that  I  might  submit  it  with  this,  but  have  not  been  able  to  find  a 
copy  in  the  city.  The  report  was  made  to  the  legislature,  and  of  course  will  be  found  at 
the  seat  of  |;ovemment. 

3d.  The  mterest  felt  in  this  road  has  not  been  confined  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  alone. 
Congress,  in  1849  or  'IVO,  made  an  appropriation  for  the  survey  of  routes  from  the  ValleY 
of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  under  that  appropriation  W.  H.  Sideu, 
with  an  appropriate  corps  of  engineers,  proceeded  to  examine  the  countnr  that  lies  be- 
tween the  Lower  Mississippi,  in  Louisiana,  and  the  great  bend  of  the  Rea  River  in  Ar- 
kansas. (Capt  SideU's  report  is  herewith  submittecf )  This  report  relates  immediatelj 
to  this  route. — Although  this  survey  was  made  to  intersect  the  Red  River  at  Fulton,  the 
same  ground  will  be  passed  over  by  a  road  from  Lake  Providence  to  Shreveport,  so  far  as 
Farmersville,  as  though  it  went  to  Fulton.  The  road  from  Farmersville  wiU  be  much 
cheaper  and  easier  made  than  a  road  from  Farmersville  to  Fulton  ;  the  farther  south  yon 
go,  afler  leaving  Farmersville,  the  lower  the  hills,  and  of  course  fewer  and  shallower  cuts 
to  be  made. 

4th.  This  road  is  now,  and  has  been,  for  four  or  five  years,  traveled  by  tiionsands  of 
emigrants,  and  passed  over  bv  wagons  and  evezy  description  of  carruges.  This  fall,  five 
wagons,  on  an  averaee,  per  aay,  have  loaded  at  Providence  with  merchandise,  bound  to 
Shreveport,  Bastrop,  Farmersville,  and  other  places  contiguous  to  this  route  ;  cotton  has 
been  hauled  to  Providence  in  considerable  quantities,  from  aU  the  above  named  places,  to 
Providence. 

5th.  The  route  which  I  am  contemplating,  will  pass,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  on  a 
straight  line  from  Shreveport  to  Providence/  passing  through,  and  running  contiguous  to. 
the  parishes  of  Bossier,  Caddo,  Claiborne,  Jackson,  Union,  Washita,  Morehouse,  ana 
Carroll,  in  Louisiana,  beside  several  counties  in  Arkansas  and  Texas,  which  would  be  ac- 
commodated by  this  road ;  thereby  affording  the  greatest  facilities  to  tiie  greatest  nombeiB 
of  any  other  route  contemplated. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  renuik,  that  the  feeling  on  the  subject  of  this  road  is  Terr  in- 
tense in  all  the  northern  part  of  Louisiana  and  Anthem  Arkansas — that  meetings  have 
been  held,  and  delegates  appointed  to  this  Convention — proceedings  of  meetings  in  the 
parishes  on  this  line  of  route  I  have  seen  published;  ana  I  would  be  glad  if  I  nad  them, 
that  I  might  present  them  to  your  honorable  body,  as  the  delegates  ^emselves,  by  Uie 
very  low  stage  of  water  and  bad  roads,  have  been  prevented  from  being  personally  prea- 
ent. 

I  have  been  able  to  find  but  the  report  from  Union  parish,  which  is  herewith  submitted ; 
also,  the  remarks  of  the  Minden  Herald  on  this  suoject.  Many  other  reasons  could  be 
given  to  show  that  diis  route  possesses  advantages  over  all  other  routes  from  Shreve- 
port to  the  Mississipm  River;  siso  the  great  interest  felt  in,  and  preference  given  to,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Louisiana,  this  route  over  any  other ;  but,  unwSling  to  tax 
your  patience  any  further,  and  believing  that  I  have  said  enough  to  induce  vour  favorable 
notice  of  this  route,  I  submit  this  report  without  any  further  remarks.  All  of  which  is 
respectfully^  submitted. 

^p"  This  road  wiU  be  from  150  to  160  miles  long. 

M.  B.  Sillers, 
Delegate  firom  Parish  of  Carroll,  La. 

Having  read  the  above  report,  I  fully  concur  with  it 

J.  H.  Briouam,   • 
Delegate  from  the  Parish  of  Morebooae,  La. 
J.  T.  Hkndkrson, 
Delegate  from  Union  Parish,  La. 
B     wOrlbans,  January  9,  IS52. 
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GALLERY  OP  INDUSTRY  AND  BNTBRPRISB. 


C.  &  TARPLBT,  or  M iMiMim. 


WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 
No.  1^ 


It  hat  been  oar  ptirpose,  in  this  series  of 
bSogrtpbies,  to  select  fitnn  each  of  the  states 
fttdi  cttizetu  SB  are  most  distinguished  for 
ifaeir  adroeacy  of  leading  pnblic  improTO- 
■wnis,  as  tnaaafactories,  conimerce,  agricnl- 
fwe,  rail-roads,  etc.,  and  npon  the  last 
pmoad  we  have  taken  Cd.  Tarpley.  To 
Un  the  South-west  owes  a  great  deal.  He 
was  the  very  first,  we  believe,  to  project  the 
•etteinplated  rail-road  f rtmi  Jackson  to  New- 
Orleans,  which  has  been  enlarged  into  a 
great  programme  of  improTements,  embrac- 
Uig  the  whole  state  of  Mississippi,  and  ter- 
BKDating  only  at  Nashville,  or  near  the  month 
lf  the  Ohio.  We  are  a  witness  of  the  fact, 
that  when  his  series  of  papers  was  pub* 
Ushed  through  the  press,  advocating  the 
road,  he  was  ridiculed  or  abused,  as  a 
dreamer,  or  an  interested  land-holder.  It 
was  common  to  sneer  at  a  railroad  through 
the  piney  woods,  dependent  for  its  support 
apon  tar,  turpentine,  and  ashes !  £  ven  New- 
Orleans  tamed  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  move- 
ment, which  she  now  regards  as  her  salva- 
tion and  her  future  fortress.  When  Ck)!. 
Tvpley  came  to  the  aty,  what  public  man 
ar  leading  citizen  was  willing  to  commit 
himself  to  the  project  7  Feeling  the  deep 
interest  that  we  did,  we  took  him  aroand  to 
mm.  the  prevailing  opini<m.  Every  one 
would  have  himself  excused.  One  had  in- 
vested in  Tehnantepec  stock,  another  was  a 
diwctof  in  the  Mobile  road,  a  third  could  not 
•ee  what  we  wanted  with  rail-roads,  with 
the  river  at  our  very  doors.  The  majority 
agreed  that  nothing  etmld  be  dons;  and  this 
WM  the  sort  of  cheer  that  we  gave  to  the 
]tt]g8  Mississippi  delegation  who  came  dowo 
ith  OS  in  Convention  ;  bat  who, 
I  not  asfai|^  iMdiag  eitiaeB  tdke  ateit 


in  the  body  with  the  slightest  interest,  went 
away  swearing  terribly  against  our  two  per 
cent,  a-montb  capitalists.* 

However,  times  have  changed,  and  the 
stone  which  the  builders  rejected  has  come 
to  be  the  head  of  the  corner.  The  despised 
beginnings  are  having  glorious  fruitions. 
Look  at  the  late  immense  prail-road  gather- 
ing in  New-Orleans,  and  then  ask  if  bread 
is  ever  thrown  upon  the  waters  in  vain  7 
Whilst  we  give  credit  to  other  able  and  dis- 
tinguisbed  genUemen  who  have  been  so  ac- 
tive in  these  matters  of  improvement,  it  is 
but  a  sheer  act  of  duty  to  remember  favora* 
bly  the  early  services  of  Col.  Tarpley.  The 
ilail-road  Conveutiun  appreciated  these  ser* 
vices  when  it  called  him  to  preside  over  its 
organization. 

Col.  Tarpley  was  bom  in  Virginia,  in  1802, 
of  parents  who  bad  been  reduced  to  great 
poverty;  and  who  emigrated  to  Tennessee, 
in  1808,  where  his  moUier,  an  intelligent  and 
strong-minded  woman,  added  to  the  family 
support  by  teaching  school.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  at  Cumberland  College,  and  af. 
terwards  at Harpeth  Academy;  though  when 
the  family  removed  to  Giles  County,  so 
straitened  were  its  circumstances,  that  he 
had  to  forego  education,  except  such  as  night 
studies  woald  aflbrd,  and  labor  throughout 
the  year  in  the  field  at  the  hardest  drudgery. 


*  The  valuable  series  of  papers  contributed 
by  CoL  Tarpley  upon  the  New^Orlean*  and 
Jackson  Rail-road,  were  afterwards  thrown  into 
pamphlet  form,  and  largely  circulated.  We  al> 
so  extracted  ttom  tbem  ia  the  Kaview,  end  have 
iatended  sometime  or  other  lo  republish  tbem 
in  full.  Col.  Tarpley  was  one  of  the  committee 
of  Ave  appointed  to  get  up  the  Soutb-westera 
Rail-road  Cooventlon  In  Mew-Orleaus,  and  took 
the  field  in  HlMisiippl  in  lu  faror,  nakiag  » 
great  many  most  aOiMtiTe  speeches. 
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When  be  wu  ratieved  of  thii,  in  1619,  he 
waa  enabled  to  attend  school  daring  winter ; 
bnt  aa  it  waa  fire  milea  from  home,  he  waa 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  blanketa  and  pron- 
aiona  on  Monday  morning  for  the  whole 
week,  Btudying  at  night  by  the  blaze  of  fag. 
gota,  in  utter  lonelineaa,  and  aleeping  upon 
the  hard  floor  i  By  theae  aaaidoona  and  un- 
remitting toila  he  aaeceeded  in  keeping  at 
the  head  of  all  the  claaaea  in  Latin,  logic, 
rhetoric,  mathematica,  etc.|  and  winning  high 
enoominma  on  every  side,  and  the  firat  honora. 

After  teaching  achool  for  one  year,  aa  a 
financial  ahift.  Col.  T.  entered  the  law  office 
of  the  late  Jamea  K.  Polk  and  Gov.  A.  V. 
Brown,  who  were  at  that  time  partnera  in 
buaineaa.  These  gentlemen  afforded  him 
great  aid  in  hia  atudiea,  and  even  pecnuiary 
assiatance,  for  which  he  has  never  ceased  to 
expreaa  a  proper  gratitade.  In  this  manner 
three  yeara  were  passed,  or  at  leaat  the  win- 
tera,  for  during  the  summer  he  found  it  ne. 
cessary  to  undergo  phyaical  labor  upon  the 
farm,  for  the  support  of  his  father's  family, 
which,  by  the  way,  he  continued  to  do  for 
aeveral  years,  after  his  admission  to  the  bar, 
until  he  had  placed  them  in  a  position  of 
common  and  competency.  We  believe,  even 
to  the  present  day,  he  has  provided  for  quite 
a  large  family  of  sisters  and  brothers. 

Col.  Tarpley  waa  asaociated  in  1828,  or 


1830,  in  partnerahtp  with  the  Hon.  John 
McKinley,  afterwards  one  of  the  Jodgea  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea, 
but  removed  to  Miaaissippi,  in  1836,  where 
he  veiy  aoon  entered  upon  one  of  the  la^eat 
law  practices  ever  known  in  the  Soath-weat, 
and  by  which  he  has  accnmnlated  a  large 
fortune.  In  the  spring  term  of  1838,  hia 
partner,  Judge  Taylor,  and  himself,  insti- 
tuted one  thouaand  anita,  one-half  of  which 
were  in  the  Federal  Courta,  and  of  necea- 
sity  over  $500  in  amount  each.  His  present 
business  ia  very  large,  and  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  Supreme  and  Chancery 
Conru. 

On  the  resignation,  a  abort  time  aince,  of 
the  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Sharkey,  Chief  Joatice  of 
the  atate,  the  office  waa  tendered  by  Gover- 
nor Whitfield  to  Col.  Tarpley,  and  accept- 
ed, though  he  resigned  it  ahortly  afterwards. 

With  the  political  opinions  and  viewa  of 
CoL  Tarpley  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  our 
Journal,  selecting,  aa  we  do,  onr  enbjeets 
from  both  aides  indiscriminately.  In  dua 
arena  of  politics  we  doubt  not  that  he  has 
made  his  enemies— quite  as  many,  perhaps, 
as  other  men.  With  them  we  leave  him  to 
fight  out  his  battles,  and  without  doubt  he 
will  find  foemen  ready  armed  and  worthy  of 
his  steel. 


EDITORIAL  AND  IITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— U.  S.  TREASURY  BJIPOET,  1852. 


Mr.  CoRWiir  has  at  laat  handed  in  his  vo- 
luminous  report,  which  we  regretted  waa 
not  in  band  when  noticing  the  other  depart- 
ments last  month. 

The  rejport  opena  with  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  tne  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
government  daring  the  year  to  June  30, 
1851,  and  the  estimates  for  the  year  to  June 
30,  1852,  which  have  been  before  noted.  A 
table  ia  given,  showing  the  increased  ezpen- 
diiures  ($9,549,080  12),  on  account  of  our 
new  territorial  possessions,  towards  which  a 
liberal  policy  is  recommended,  as  tiiey  will 
ultimately  amply  repay  the  present  expendi- 
tutes  by  permanent  and  powerful  augmenta- 
tion of  the  national  wealth  ;  add  Tor  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  aa  per 
eatimates,  $33,343,219  07,  and  wo  have  the 
sum  of  $42,893,299  19,  aa  the  total  eathnated 
demands  upon  the  treasury  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  leaving  (the  report  saya)  an  eatimated 


balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  Ist  of  July, 
1853,  of  $20,366,443  90.  This  smn,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  ample  to  meet  the  amount 
required  on  that  day  for  the  redemption  of 
the  loan  of  1843,  then  due,  of  $6,237,931  35, 
and  such  additional  appropriations  beyond 
the  estimates  snbmittM  as  may  be  made 
daring  the  preaent  and  next  aeaaion  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  table  of  the  pubhc  debt  ia  then  given, 
and  the  pith  of  the  report,  including  im- 
portant recommendations  by  Mr.  Corwm  on 
the  subject  of  the  tariff,  the  iron  intereati^ 
&c.,  succeeds,  aa  follows: 

We  proceed  to  make  a  few  extracta  from 
the  body  of  the  report 

The  onexpected  addition  to  the  bonndariea 
of  our  country,  covering  an  area  of  more  than 
five  hundred  and  twcnW-six  thousand  square 
miles,  has,  without  dodbt,  been  one  canae  of 
the  large  and  andden  increaae  of  oar  foreifii 
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JBumtatioM,  ud  ooiiae<]iient  Increased  re- 
onpts  from  cu»tom  daUea.  Our  expenses 
eonseqnent  upon  snchac^nisitkm,  have  more 
than  kept  pace  with  itie  mcrease  of  receipts, 
and  tfaey  will  remain,  permanent  charges 
upon  the  treasury.  Bevenae  to  meet  these 
required  ezpenditores  mnst  be  prorided  for, 
ai^  diat  dunng  a  poriod  when  onr  pnbUc  debt 
jg  matorinff.  It  cannot  for  one  moment  be 
tliOQght  atmsable  topresappose  a  renewal  of 
any  portion  of  sncl^debt,  and  therefore  it 
•hoold  be  onr  aim  to  obtain  roTenne  sufficient 
to  meet  these  matnring  liabilities,  in  addition 
to  the  annual  expenses  of  the  goremment. 

The  receipts  from  all  soorces  for  the  last 

fiscal  year  amounted  to $58,319,979  87 

The  appropxiations  to 51,428,414  49 


Being  an  excess  of  receipts  of  $884,565  38 

The  estimated  aggregate  receipts  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  are  placed  at  $51,500,000. 
The  expenditures,  as  estimated  and  appro- 
priated, amount  to  $50,953,903  59,  being  an 
•zoeas  of  estimated  receipts  orer  estimated 
•nenditares  of  $547,097  41. 

The  receipts  for  die  next  fiscal  year  are 
estimated  at  $51,800,000,  the  expenditures 
at  $42,692,399  19,  being  an  exess  of  receipts 
owtx  expenditures  of  $8,907,700  81.  Makug 
an  aggregate  estimated  excess  of  receipts 
ofTcr  expenditures  for  the  three  years  ending 
30th  June,  1853,  of  $10,339,363  63,  subject. 
however,  to  a  reduction  to  the  extent  of  an^ 
appropriations  which  may  be  made  for  this 
or  Uie  next  fiscal  years  additional  to  the  es- 
timates submitted. 

Should  Congress  appropriate  to  meet  the 
enlinaxT  wanto  of  the  government,  and  to 
oorer  tne  expenditures  required  by  our  new 
territories,  as  submitted  by  this  department, 
the  balance,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
ending  30th  June,  1853,  will  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  the  amount  required  on 
die  1st  of  July  foEowiDg,  for  the  redemption 
oftbepubHc  debt  due  that  day. 

The  question  presents  itself,  in  view  of 
the  absolute  necessiw  for  a  continuance  of 
die  present  receipts  from  customs,  whether 
in  all  the  branches  of  the  industry  of  our 
eoantiy  there  is  that  healthy  and  Tigorous 
action  which  is  the  basis  of  substantial  and 
lasting  prosperity.  Without  this  we  can 
with  no  certainty  presume  upon  any  fixed 
anoont  of  continuous  receqits. 

The  gross  exports  for  the  last  fiscal  vear 
emoonted  to  $317,517,130 ;  of  which  there 
was  of  specie  $29,331,880,  and  of  foreign 
merchandise  re-exported  $9,738,695,  leaving 
as  die  exports  of  domestic  productions  the 
■am  of  $178,546,555.  This  presents  a  large 
increase  upon  like  exporto  of  any  previous 
year,  and  exceeds  diat  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
m  the  sum  of  $43,646,333.  I  regret  that 
this  increase  is  merely  of  an  accidental 
natoie.  and  likely  to  be  confined  to  the  year 
just  psissed. 

For  the  year  ending  the  30th  Jane,  1650, 


there  were  exported  635,381^4  lbs.  ol 
cotton,  at  an  average  value  of  11|  cents  per 
Ib.,ffiving  an  aggregate  value  of  $71,984,616^ 
whfle  1,036,603,369  lbs.  exported  the  year 
previous  was  valued  at  $66,396,967.  For 
the  year  ending  30tb  June  last,  there  was 
exported  927,337,089  lbs.,  —  valued  at 
$113,315,317.  averaf[ing  13  11-100  cents 
per  lb. ;  dius  exhibitmg  an  apparent  excess 
m  the  v«lue  of  tins  staple  alone,  over  that 
of  the  previous  i^ear,  or  $40,330,701. 

The  very  deficient  crop  of  1849-50  caused 
an  enhancement  in  the  value  of  cotton  of 
nearW  doid>le  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  a 
stiU  rarther  advance  upon  the  average  price  of 
the  last  year,  thus  eiving  the  large  excess  in  the 
aggregate  vdue  of  the  exports  before  stated. 
It  must  be  borne  in  nund.  however,  that 
these  values  as  reported  are  not  alwsys  the 
prices  realized  on  sales  abroad.  They  are 
the  declared  values  of  the  exporta  fixim 
our  country,  against  which  bills  of  exchange 
are  usually  drawn — and  not  the  prices  re- 
ceived on  actoal  sales ;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
the  immense  losses  on  the  shi^mento  of  cotton 
during  the  last  year  have  reduced  the  amount 
actoaUv  realized  by  the  sales  in  Europe  very 
far  below  the  offidal  value  in  the  custom- 
house returns.  The  crop  of  die  present 
vear  has  exceeded  that  of  the  last,  and  will, 
trom  ita  abundance,  probably  restore  the 
aggregate  value  to  near  the  average  of 
previous  years. 

The  exporta  of  breadstuffi  and  provi- 
sions, in  1847,  were  $68,701,921;  in  1849, 
$38,155,507  ;  and  in  1851,  $31,948,653, 
which  latter  exceeds  the  exporto  of  1840, 
when  the  com  laws  of  Bngland  were  in  fidl 
force,  only  $2,881,118. 

The  exporto  of  rice  for  the  last  fiscal  year, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  exhibit 
a  decrease  of  $460,017,  and  that  of  tobacco  a 
decrease  of  $695,834.  The  producta  of 
planting  and  agriculture  for  the  past  year 
have  been  unusually  large.  All  Europe, 
I  with  inconsiderable  exceptions,  has  been 
blessed  with  like  abundance ;  and  without 
some  unexpected  diBturbing  causes,  serious- 
ly affecting  marketo  abroad,  there  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate  a  still  further  decline  in 
our  exporto  for  the  coining  year. 

Our  total  importa  for  the  last  year  amount 
to  $315,735,995,  producing  a  revenue  of 
'  more  than  forty -nine  millions  of  dollars.  The 
balances  of  trade  during  that  period,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  large  amount  of  the  various 
stocks  of  the  country,  caused  an  export  of 
upwards  of  twenty-nine  millions  of  specie. 
Tne  export  of  the  precious  metals  still  con- 
tinues, and  at  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio, 
having  amounted  already,  in  the  first  five 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  to 
$37,594,263,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
export  for  the  entire  year  ending  30th  June, 
1851. 

This  increased  ratio  in  the  export  of  specie 
continues,  notwithstanding  the  larfre  sup- 
ply of  foreign  exchange,  predicated  vnpan.  d^ 
shipment  of  the  cotton  crop,  which  is  now 
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itpidfy  reacfaSngthe  sea  ports  at  iStie  Sontb, 
•lul  is  of  coarse  going  forward  to  European 
ouofcets  in  veiy  laree  qoantities.  When 
the  bnlk  of  this  crop  has  oeen  shipped,  and 
Che  supply  of  cotton  Mils  conseqaently  di- 
vinishea,  the  export  demand  for  specie  win 
of  coarse  be  stiu  farther  increased,  onless 
there  should  be  a  rery  larse  filling  off  in 
tiie  heavy  importations  of  foreign  prodno 
lions. 

With  abandant  and  plentifal  harresta, 
ho*h  at  home  and  abroad;  with  a  larse  ex> 
€ess  in  the  prodaction  of  cotton  OTcrniat  of 
the  previous  years,  and  its  eonse<pxent  de- 
eiine  in  value ;  and  witii  no  evidences  of  any 
increased  demand  abroad  for  oar  general  ex- 
pcnrts,  the  grave  and  difficuk  qneation  of  onr 
ability  to  pay  for  these  continued  large  im- 
portationa  presents  itself  for  tiie  oonudera- 
tion  of  Congress. 


S.— ADTAirCSMEKT  IIT  CALIFORHIA. 
We  have  received  from  Ban  Franciaco  a 
circular,  which  furnishes  another  evidence, 
diat  with  the  star  of  western  empire,  and 
almost  at  the  same  pace,  travel  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  and  the  improvements  of  our  cean- 
trymen.  This  circular  announces  the  estab- 
liahment  of  an  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of 
Internal  IroprovementSy  and  the  advance- 
ment ihroughout  the  eotire  Pacific  Goaat,  bat 
more  especially  in  California,  of  all  the  great 
interests  of  agricultare,  commerce,  horticul- 
tore,  mining,  manufacturing,  and  tlie  arta  and 
sciences.  To  an  existing  museumt  it  is  pro- 
posed to  add  native  specimens  in  mineralogy, 
botany,  oonchology,  entomology,  ornitholo- 
gy, ichthyology,  etc.;  inventions  and  im- 
provemenu,  and  the  rare  producta  of  the 
South  Sea  Iskods,  Asia,  Australia,  etc.,  for 
the  purposes  of  distribution.  An  annnal 
fair  will  be  held,  at  which  premiuma  will  be 
awarded,  and  occasional  pablic  lectures  and 
addresses  delivered.  Alden  A.  M.  Jackson 
ia  the  Actuary  of  the  Institute. 

3.-^0  RAIL-ROAD  COMPAfflSS. 

We  are  happy  to  call  the  attention  of  rail- 
raad  companies  to  the  advertisement  of  P. 
Chouteau,  Jr.  &  Co.,  a  house  engaged  in  the 
purchase  of  rail-road  iron,  and  in  the  sale  of 
rail-road  securides.  The  house  have 
branches  both  at  New- York  and  Su  Louis, 
Mo.  It  ia  of  the  highest  respectability,  and 
the  name  of  Mr.  Chooteau,  one  of  the  part- 
flttfs,  ia  well  and  favorably  known  through- 
out the  South  and  West.  Its  means  are 
and  we  ieam  that   ita   bnaineaa 


arrangement  with  the  well-kDOwn  baalDer, 
George  Peabody,  Esq.,  of  Londoa,  are  snek 
as  10  enable  them  to  mdce  negotialiaDS  ftr 
iron  upon  the  lowest  and  most  favorable 
tenna,  and  to  connect  with  the  purchaae  of 
this  ardele  the  sale  of  rril-read  boode. 

4.— UNlYRRBITT  LICTVRX8. 

Pnfeaaora  J.  Lawienoc  Smith  and  ChA- 
tt»,  have  been  deUvering  a  eonrse  of 
lectures  in  the  hall  of  the  university,  upon 
subjects  of  chawiitiy  and  geology.  These 
lectures  have  been  experimental,  in  orderto 
teat  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  New- 
Orleans  to  sustain  aych  efibna  for  the  yro- 
modon  of  science  and  knowledge.  The 
price  of  dckets  was  put  at  a  very  low  flgnrc. 
The  result,  however,  though  honorable  le 
these  gentlemen,  has  not  spoken  very  iisiP 
teringly  ibr  our  ciqr.  Bcienee  at  beat  ia  at  a 
discount  here,  and  those  who  would  promele 
it  most  not  expect  die  same  auoceas  ea 
tailors,  blacksmiths,  and  bar-keepers.  We 
learn,  however,  that  Professor  Smith  hu 
been  secured  aa  lecturer  for  the  Lyceum, 
where  hia  profound  and  extenaive  cbemieal 
researches  and  great  skill  as  a  manipulator 
will  be  brought  into  nightly  requisition. 

5.~KOTB  TO  aUBSCRlBKBA. 

The  edition  waa  not  laxge  enou^jh  te 
supply  all  of  our  subscribers  with  the 
January  No.,  1852,  and  we  are  obliged  to  ve> 
print  it.  Those  who  have  not  received  tliefir 
numbers  will  receive  a  thousand  apologies 
for  an  event  which  never  occurred  to  ua 
before,  and  we  hope  will  never  oocnr  ogahk 
The  numbers  will  be  re-issued  and  fi«  wardei 
to  them  within  a  month  or  two. 

We  have  again  to  request  our  aabscribeia 
who  are  in  arrears,  to  remit  promptly,  ea  it 
\»  only  in  this  way  that  they  can  be  just  to 
themselves  and  ua.  Where  agenta  call,  we 
are  taxed  with  a  commiasion,  which  tdkes 
away  the  largest  part  of  profit 

6.~EDIT0RIAL  KOTB. 

We  would  give  notice  to  our  anbeciibeis 
and  the  public,  that  Mr.  K.  O.  Barnwell 
our  associate  in  the  editorial,  ete.,  will  eoe> 
tinue  his  tour,  with  the  view  of  extending 
the  circulation  of  the  Review.  His  valuaMe 
services,  sound  scholarahip,  and  gentlemanly 
deportment,  will  reconunend  him  to  tA  wfce 
are  interested  in  the  aucceas  of  this  work, 
and  the  promotion  of  Southern  literatnie 
generaliy. 
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ART.  L-COnON  AND  COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 

'*  Firat  with  nice  eye  emerging  Naiads  cull 

From  leathery  pods  the  vegetable  wool : 

With  wiry  teeth  revolving  cards  release 

The  tangled  knots,  and  smooth  the  ravePd  fleece : 

Next  comes  the  iron  hand  with  fingers  fine, 

Combs  the'wide  card,  and  forma  the  eternal  line  ; 

Slow,  with  soft  lips,  the  whirling  can  acquires 

The  tender  skeins,  and  wraps  in  rising  spires  ; 

With  quickened  pace  successive  rollers  move. 

And  these  retain,  and  those  extend  the  rove ; 

Then  fly  the  spokes,  the  rapid  axles  glow, 

While  slowly  circumvolves  the  laboring  wheel  below.'* 

iDarwin, 

It  seems  to  be  with  historians  as  with  mankind  in  general :  they 
paj  more  attention  to  the  vices,  follies,  foibles,  and  even  the  crimes 
of  men,  than  to  those  things  which  constitute  the  elements  of  human 
happiness  and  human  progress  in  civilization.  This  observation  is 
verified  by  the  fact,  that  most,  if  not  all  of  the  histories  that  have, 
until  our  own  day,  been  written,  are  nothing  more  than  elaborate 
recitals  of  the  murderous  exploits  of  military  heroes ;  of  the  long 
and  bloody  wars  that  nations  have  carried  on  against  one  another ; 
and  of  the  intrigues,  crimes,  cruelties,  vices  and  follies  in  which 
kings,  queens,  princes  and  wicked  men  and  women  have  been  en- 


it  is  not  until  the  present  age,  that  history  has  begun  to  be  writ- 
ten aright.  It  is  not  until  now  that  historians  have  begun  to  discover 
that  the  real  history  of  the  world  consists,  not  so  much  in  an  ac- 
count of  the  wars  and  revolutions  of  nations,  as  in  that  of  those  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth,  and  of  those  of  man^s  ingenuity,  which  constitute 
the  wealth  of  nations,  determine  their  social  condition  and  character, 
and  shape  their  institutions  and  laws.  The  legitimate  objects  of  the 
historian,  are  those  things  which  build  up  a  nation,  and  not  these 
which  pull  it  down ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  world  at  the  present 
day,  historians  have  ever  fallen  into  the  common  error,  by  which 
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the  most  important  matters  have  been  made  to  give  plaoe  in  their 

n;es  to  the  worst  excrescences  on  the  face  of  humanity, 
f  historians  had  taken  half  the  pains  to  transmit  to  us  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  social  and  industrial  condition 
of  nations,  that  they  have  to  convey  to  us  accounts  of  the  individual 
histories  of  wicked  ambitious  kings,  and  their  bloody  and  devastating 
wars,  and  disgusting  intrigues  and  crimes,  the  world  would  now  be, 
probably,  much  farther  advanced  in  civilization  than  it  is.  lliey 
have  copied,  for  the  edification  of  the  world,  all  its  past  vices,  crimes 
and  follies,  as  fools  copy  those  of  the  great  about  them  ;  but  they 
have  left  in  utter  obscurity  and  confusion  all  that  was  worth  trans- 
mitting to  posterity.  It  is  easy  enough  to  find  out  from  historians 
what  wars  certain  nations  carried  on,  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  <^ 
millions,  and  what  horrible  crimes  their  kings  and  ministers  com- 
mitted ;  but  we  look  in  vain  in  them  for  any  precise  knowledge  of 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  the  industrial  pursuits  of  any  nation.  If  they 
mention  these  things,  it  is  only  by  mere  accident 

From  this  absence  in  historians  of  all  systematic  notice  of  the 
scientific,  artistic,  and  industrial  character  of  nations,  men  have  been 
led  to  suppose  that  there  was  but  little  science  or  art  among  the 
ancients ;  while  the  more  recent  discoveries  of  our  own  times  go  to 
show  that  they  had,  even  as  far  back  as  the  ages  of  Homer  and  of 
Menes,  carried  many  useful  arts  to  a  very  high  stage  of  perfection. 
We  are  now  quite  certain  that  the  Egyptians,  and  probably  the 
Ninevites  and  Babylonians,  four  thousand  years  ago,  were  skilfiil 
workmen,  and  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  many  of  those  pursuits 
which,  at  the  present  day,  constitute  our  most  lucrative  branches  of 
industry.  No  thanks,  though,  to  historians,  save  those  who  chose  to 
write  in  hieroglyphics  upon  the  gigantic  temples  and  monuments 
that  once  adorned  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  What  the  pens  of  his- 
torians might  so  easily  have  transmitted  to  us,  we  have  had  to  gather 
from  the  buried  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Egypt.  From  these,  we  have 
acquired  more  knowledge  of  ancient  art  than  all  that  ancient  chroni- 
clers afford. 

The  scientific  and  industrial  history  of  the  world  is  at  once  the 
most  important  and  interesting ;  but  it  is  yet  only  written  in  part. 
A  complete  history  of  arts  and  manufactures,  down  to  the  present 
day,  would  be  a  vast  undertaking,  and  would  require,  besides  high 
descriptive  powers  in  the  historian,  the  highest  order  of  scientific  at- 
tainments. 

In  this  paper  we  propose  simply  to  sketch,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  history  of  cotton  and  its  manufactures  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present  day.  Of  all  the  products  of  the  earth  there  are  few,  or 
none,  perhaps,  that  have  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  on  nations 
as  cotton.  Its  history,  therefore,  cannot  but  be  interesting  and  im- 
portant ;  but  unfortunately,  although  it  can  boast  of  high  antiquity, 
w^  have  only  the  meagre  and  careless  traces  of  it  for  its  early  his- 
tory, that  are  to  be  found  amid  the  rubbish  of  ancient  literature. 
Such,  however,  as  these  meagre  traces  are,  we  will  endeavor  to  de- 
velop. 
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That  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  cotton,  and  used  it  ex- 
tensively, cannot  be  disputed.  Theophrastus,  the  Greek  philosopher 
of  Lesbos,  wrote  a  work  on  botany,  entitled  lUpt  ♦wnJr  tn^pCof,  "  On 
the  History  of  Plants,"  in  which  he  speaks  of  ra  it^  tpfo^a,  the  wool- 
bearing  plants — the  cotUm  pkuUs.  Herodotus  also  speaks  ofipMrmaH 
ii>^  which  evidently  means  cotton.  He  is  speaking  of  India,  and  the 
whole  passage  reads  as  follows :  "  The  wild  trees  in  that  country 
bear  fleeces  as  their  fruit,  surpassing  those  of  sheep  in  beauty  and  ex- 
eellence ;  and  the  Indians  use  clo&  made  from  these  trees.  (Book 
3,  cfa.  106.)  Also  in  chapter  47  of  the  same  book  he  says,  that  the 
thorax  or  cuirass  sent  by  Amasis,  King  of  E^pt^  to  Sparta,  was 
"  adorned  with  gold,  and  with  JUeeet  Jrom  trees.  What,  however, 
Herodotus  says  of  India,  could  not  be  from  his  own  personal  obser- 
vation, since  he  did  not,  probably,  extend  his  travels  farther  eastward 
than  Susa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Choaspes.  It  is  barely  possible,  too, 
that  the  cotton  alluded  to  in  the  last  quotation  from  that  author,  was 
only  the  down  of  the  bombco*  ceii^  a  tree  allied  to  the  cotton 
plant. 

The  testimony  of  Theophrastus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt.  The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  India, 
furnished  Aristotle  and  the  Greeks  with  much  exact  knowledge  of 
that  distant  region.  The  entire  passage  in  Theophrastus  readis  as 
follows :  ^  The  trees  from  which  the  Indians  make  cloths  have  a  leaf 
like  that  of  the  black  mulberry,  but  the  whole  plant  resembles  the 
dog-rose.  They  set  them  in  the  plains  arranged  in  rows,  so  as  to 
look  like  vines  at  a  distance.''  rDieoph.  Hist.  PI.  ch.  4.)  In  an* 
other  part  of  his  work  on  botany,  he  speaks  of  Uie  growth  of  cotton  in 
India,  Arabia,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Ty  los,  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Speaking 
of  this  island,  he  says :  ''The  wool-bearing  trees,  (<Mpa  (f(«^^f)  which 
grew  abundantly  in  this  island,  had  a  leaf  like  that  of  the  vine, 
but  smaller.  They  bore  no  fruit;  but  the  capsule  containing  the 
wool  was,  when  closed,  about  the  size  of  a  quince ;  when  ripe,  it  ex- 
panded  so  as  to  emit  the  wool,  which  was  woven  into  cloths,  either 
cheap,  or  of  great  value."  This  is  evidently  an  attempt  to  describe 
the  true  cotton  plant,  the  Gossypium  Herbaceum,  Theophrastus 
wrote  about  350  years  before  Christ. 

Aristobulus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  made  mention  of  the 
cottcm  plant,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  under  the  name  of  the  wod-beoT" 


*  A  ganat  oontBiniog  many  speeies  of  very  large  trees,  whose  capsales  are 
filled  with  a  fine  cottony  sabstance  enveloping  the  seeds.  It  gives  its  name  to 
the  nataral  order,  BombaeetB,  allied  to  the  onlers  malvaceee  and^  stercnHacew,  to 
the  former  of  which  the  tme  gosmium  belongs.  The  Bombax  is  associated  with 
the  celebrated  Baobab,  or  Monkey's-bread,  of  Seneca],  (Adansocia  digitak,^ 
some  of  the  tmnks  of  which  are  from  sixty  to  eightv  leet  in  circamference,  aiid 
with  many  other  of  the  gigantic  tropical  trees.  The  bombax  trees  are  remark- 
able for  forming  on  their  sides  hage  bnttresses,  projecting  so  far  from  the  parent 
tmnk  as  to  be  capable  of  sareeninc  many  men.  The  qoaadty  of  cotton  yielded 
^y  these  trees  is  enormovs,  and  often  covers  the  earth  around  the  roots  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet;  it  is  niiibrtanately  of  too  short  a  staple  to  be  used  for 
maimfactoring  porposea* 
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iriff  tree ;  and  stated  that  its  capsule  oontained  seeds,  which  were 
taken  out,  and  that  what  remained  was  combed  like  wool." — {Strabo, 
lib.  XV.  ch.  1.) 

The  testimonj  of  Nearchus,  also  another  of  Alexander's  generals, 
who,  on  his  return  from  India,  sailed  down  the  Indus,  and  along  the 
coasts  of  Persia,  to  the  Tigris,  is  preserved  by  Arrianus  and  Strabo. 
Arrianus  quotes  him  as  saying :  *'  That  there  were  in  India  trees 
bearing,  as  it  were,  flocks  or  bunches  of  wool ;  that  the  natives  made 
linen  garments  of  it,  wearing  a  shirt  which  reached  to  the  middle  of 
the  leg,  a  sheet  folded  about  the  shoulders,  and  a  turban  rolled 
round  the  head ;  and  that  the  linen  made  by  them  from  this  sub- 
stance was  finer  and  whiter  than  any  other."  {Arrianij  Ber,  Ind,)  Arrian 
flourished  in  the  second  century.  In  the  above  passage  from  Ar- 
rianus, that  author  uses  the  term  for  linen  in  a  general  sense,  as  in- 
cluding all  fine  light  cloths  made  of  vegetable  substances. 

Strabo  speaks  of  the  printed  cotton  robes  used  in  India,  commend- 
ing them  for  the  variety  of  their  beautiful  hues.  He  also  alludes  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
fabrics,  in  the  Persian  province  of  Susiana.  What  he  says,  though, 
regarding  cotton,  is  on  the  authority  of  Nearchus.  Strabo  was 
contemporary  with  Christ. 

Ctesias,  who  was  contemporary  with  Herodotus,  seems  also  to  have 
known  the  fact  of  the  use  of  a  kind  of  wool,  tUe  product  of  trees,  for 
spinning  and  weaving  among  the  natives  of  India.  He  lived  in  the 
time  of  Cyrus,  and  assisted  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.  C.  401 ; 
but  it  is  not  known  precisely  whether  he  was  in  the  army  of  Cyrus, 
or  in  that  of  Artaxerxes.  He  lived  many  years  at  Susa,  and  wrote  a 
history  of  Assyria,  Persia,  and  India,  of  which  fragments  only  re- 
main. Servius,  quoting  Ctesias,  says :  ^'  Ctesias  ait  in  India^  esse 
arbores,  quae  lanam  JerantJ^ 

Pomponius  Mela,  also,  in  his  account  of  India,  says  that  the  woods 
produced  wool,  used  by  the  natives  for  clothing.  He  also  distinctly 
mentions  flax,  in  opposition  to  cotton,  as  being  a  product  of  India. 

Pliny,  who  flourished  about  fifly  years  after  Strabo,  gives  us  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  cotton  plant  in  Egypt  than  any 
previous  writer,  which  renders  it  surprising  that  no  trace  of  cotton 
cloth  has  been  fonnd  on  any  of  the  mummies  hitherto  unrolled. 
Pliny's  account  is  as  follows :  "  In  upper  Egypt,*  on  the  side  of  Arabia, 
grows  a  shrub  which  some  called  gossypium,  others,  xylon,  from 
which  cloths  are  made  called  xylina.  The  plant  is  small,  and  pro- 
duces a  fruit  like  a  walnut,  covered  with  a  woolly  substance,  within 
which  is  a  soft,  silky  wool,  that  is  spun  into  thread.  The  cloths  made 
of  this  substance  are  superior  to  all  others  in  whiteness  and  softness. 
Of  these  cloths  the  robes  most  acceptable  to  the  Egyptian  priests 
were  made." 


*  Saperior  pars  Mgjpti  in  Arabiam  vergeot  gignit  fniticem,  qnem  aliqai  gos- 
Rypiam  vocant,  plures  z^Ion,  et  ideo  lina  inde  facta  xyliDS.    Panras  eat  Bimilen}§ 

Sae  barbate  nucis  delert  fractum,  cojus  ex  interioro  bombyce  lanugo  netur. 
ec  alia  aant  eia  candore  mollitiare  prefereuda.    Veatea  iode  aaceidotibiia 
^gypti  gratiaaimiB.— Pimttt^  Ub.  xix.  c  1. 
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Plinj  mentions  ootton  in  four  different  passages  of  his  Natural 
Historjy  as  abounding  in  Egypt  and  in  India.  He  confirms  the 
statement  above  quoted  from  Theophrastus,  regarding  cotton  in  the 
isle  of  Tylos,  in  Uie  Persian  Gulf,  and  says  that  there  was  another 
island  in  the  same  gulf,  about  ten  miles  from  the  former,  called  the 
smaller  Tylos,  which  was  still  more  fertile  in  cotton.  Z. 

Tlie  proper  oriental  term  for  cotton  was  carpas,  whence  the  term 
earbasus^  used  by  so  many  authors  for  cotton.  Cotton  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  much  earlier  than  silk,  We  might  dte  a 
great  number  of  authors  who  speak  of  cotton  under  the  name  of 
carbiuus.  Commentators  think  that  the  term  X(po»,  or  /tnum,  was 
sometimes  used  to  signify  cotton.  Such  is  the  interpretation  which 
they  give  to  Quintus  Curtius,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  Indians,  he 
says,  "  Terra  liniferax^  unde  plerisque  aunt  vestea?^  In  another  pas- 
sage, however,  he  speaks  definitely  of  both  cotton  and  linen  :  "  Cor- 
pora usque  pedes  carbaso  velant,  soleis  pedes,  capita  linUU  vinciunt.'^ 

The  earliest  author  using  the  oriental  name  of  cotton  was  Stalius 
Ceecilius.     He  has  the  following  line : 

Carbasina,  molochina,  ampelina, 

which,  as  the  words  are  all  Greek,  are  supposed  to  be  taken  from 
some  Greek  comedy.  Commentators  infer  from  this  line,  that  the 
Greeks  made  use  of  muslins  or  calicoes,  or  at  least  of  cotton  cloths  of 
some  kind,  which  were  brought  from  India  as  early  as  200  years  B.  C. 

In  a  work  entitled  Periplus  Maria  Erythrei^  supposed  to  have  been 
written  a  little  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  by  an  Egyptian  Greek, 
named  Arrian^  who  went  on  a  mercantile  expedition  down  the  Red 
Sea,  and  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coasts  of  India^  he  tells  us 
diat  the  Arabian  trading  vessels  brought  India  cottons  to  a  port  in  the 
Red  Sea,  called  Aduli ;  and  that  the  port  of  Barygaza,  now  Baroche, 
near  the  north-western  coast  of  India,  was  a  mart  of  cotton  goods  of 
many  kinds,  whence  common  cottons,  calicoes  and  muslins,  plain  and 
flowered,  of  Indian  manufacture,  were  exported  to  various  countries. 
It  appears,  moreover,  that  Masalia,  in  India,  now  called  Masulipatam, 
was  then  famous  for  its  cotton  fabrics.  Bengal  muslins  were  then 
celebrated  among  the  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  gangitikiy  because 
they  were  made  near  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

The  oriental  custom  of  using  cotton  cloths  as  a  protection  from  the 
sun's  rays,  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  cotton  being  not  only  more 
common  and  cheaper  than  silk,  but  better  adapted  for  this  purpose 
from  its  lightness,  beauty  and  fineness.  It  is  supposed,  by  some 
learned  commentators,  that  the  "  white,  green  and  blue  hangings," 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Esther,  chaps.  1,  6,  as  adorning  the  court 
of  the  royal  palace  at  Susa,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  feast  given 
by  Ahasuerus,  were  of  cotton.  Cotton,  though  cheaper  than  silk  in 
ancient  times,  must  have  been  very  costly ;  for  Cicero,  in  enumerating 
the  expensive  novelties  which  contributed  to  the  luxury  of  Verres, 
when  pretor  in  Sicily,  charges  him  with  using  '*  tents  with  coverings 
of  ootton" — "  tabernacula  carbiueia  intenkt  velia — ^as  something  very 
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extravagant.  At  a  later  period,  aooording  to  Plinjr,*  Lentolus  Spin- 
ther  first  introduced  cotton  awnings  at  Rome,  in  the  theatre  at  the 
Apollinarian  games,  in  tiie  je&t  63,  B.  C.  Afterwards,  Julius  Caesar 
covered  with  awnings  the  whole  Roman  forum,  and  the  Via  Sacra, 
from  his  own  house  to  the  ascent  of  the  Gapitoline  Hill.  Maroellus, 
the  aedile,  nephew  of  Augustus,  also  covered  the  whole  forum  with 
awnings,  to  protect  from  the  sun  the  lawyers  and  others  engaged  in 
law-«uit8.     Lucretius  alludes  to  the  cotton  awnings,  thus : 

Carbofiu  nt  quondam  magnia  intaata  tbeatria 
Dat  crepitnm,  malos  inter  jactata  trabeiaqae. 

Hie  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  many  subsequent  writers, 
make  frequent  mention  of  cotton.  The  wars  against  Mithridates 
and  the  Parthians,  in  the  first  century  before  Qirist,  contributed  to 
make  the  Romans  more  fitmiliar  with  cotton  and  its  use,  although 
their  chief  supply  was  through  Egypt,  more  than  through  Persia  and 
Babylonia. 

Apuleius  mentions  carbasina  in  connection  with  himhydna  and 
other  kinds  of  cloth,  meaning  to  designate  calico  or  muslin. 

The  best  account,  probably,  that  has  been  given  of  cotton  by  any 
ancient  writer,  is  that  of  Julius  Pollux,  who  wrote  about  a  hundred 
years  after  Pliny.     He  says : 

^^  There  is  also  Byssina,  and  Byssus,  a  kind  of  flax.  But,  among 
the  Indians,  and  now  also  among  the  Egyptians,  a  sort  of  wool  is  ob- 
tained from  a  tree.  The  cloth  made  fi'om  this  wool  may  be  com- 
pared to  linen,  except  that  it  is  thicker.  The  tree  produces  a  fruit 
most  nearly  resembling  a  walnut,  but  three  deft.  After  the  outer 
covering,  which  is  like  a  walnut,  has  divided  and  become  dry,  the 
substance  resembling  wool  is  extracted,  and  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloth  for  woo^  the  warp  being  linen." 

Theophilus  Presbyter,  who  wrote  about  the  year  800,  A.  D.,  de- 
scribes the  use  of  cotton  paper  for  making  gold  leaf.  He  calls  it 
^^parcamena  OrcecOy  qtusjitex  lana  /t^nr— Greek  parchment  made  of 
tree-wool. 

We  might  quote  Catullus,  TibuUus,  and  Propertius ;  and  Virgil 
speaks  of  cotton  five  times  incidentally  in  his  works ;  and  also  add 
a  host  of  other  quotations  from  a  great  number  of  ancient  writers,  to 
show  that  cotton  was  well  known  to  antiquity ;  but  this  will  suffice. 
Those  whom  we  have  omitted  only  allude  to  cotton  incidentally,  and 
often  in  a  manner  that  leaves  one  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  use  they 
intended  to  make  of  the  terms  denoting  cotton. 

^  From  the  travels  of  the  two  Arabians  who  visited  China  in  the 
ninth  century,  we  learn  that,  at  that  time,  the  ordinary  dress  of  their 
countrymen  was  cotton ;  for  they  remark,  that  "  the  Chinese  dress 
not  in  cotton,  as  the  Arabians  do^  but  in  silk."  From  this,  we  may 
infer  that  cotton  was  in  general  use  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Western  Asia. 


Pliny,  lib.  zix*  c  6. 
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The  question,  so  long  agitated  by  the  learned,  whether  cotton 
was  or  was  not  cultivated  in  ^ypt  in  ancient  times,  seems  to  be  put  to 
rest  bj  the  discoveries  of  the  microscope.  Until  this  instrument  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  the  greatest  division  and  uncer- 
tainty prevailed  among  all.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  determine 
whether  the  cloths  in  which  the  mummies  were  wrapped  were  of 
linen  or  cotton.     All  chemical  tests  failed. 

The  character  of  the  wrappings  of  the  mummies,  that  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years  had  been  accumulating  in  the  catacombs  of 
Egypt,  was  never  questioned  until  about  one  hundred  years  ago. 
All  writers,  until  then,  believed  those  wrappings  to  be,  as  they  cer- 
tainly are,  purely  of  linen.  But,  in  the  year  1750,  M.  Rouelle  wrote 
a  dissertation  on  mummies,  which  was  published  in  the  Memoirea  de 
rAcademie  Royale  des  Sciences,  in  which  he  asserted  that  the 
doth  of  every  mummy  which  he  had  examined,  even  that  of  the  em- 
balmed birds,  was  cotton.  This  began  the  discussion,  which  lasted 
until  the  year  1834.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  and  learned  anti- 
quarians adhered  to  the  opinion  of  Rouelle ;  and,  indeed,  he  appears 
to  have  been  generally  followed.  Some  writers  advanced  the  opiuion, 
that  the  mummy  cloths  were  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  linen.  Such 
was  that  of  M.  Jomard,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  great  French  work 
on  Egypt,  entitled,  Deecripdon  de  VEgypte.  He  founded  this 
opinion  partly  on  the  touch  and  appearance  of  the  cloths,  and  partly 
on  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  who  says  distinctly,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  mode  of  making  mummies,  that  the  embalmed  body 
was  enveloped  in  cotton.  (Lib.  2,  ch.  86.)  Herodotus  calls  the 
mummy  cloth  (n»i6t¥  0^wunf,  which  may  be  translated  cotton  muslin. 
It  is  possible  that  Herodotus  was  correct ;  for,  although  all  mummy 
cloths  now  in  existence  are  found,  by  microscopic  observation,  to  be 
pure  linen,  some  mummies  that  have  not  been  discovered,  or  that 
have  long  since  perished,  may  have  been,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
wrapped  in  cotton.  That  writer  certainly  knew  what  cotton  was ; 
for  in  the  extracts  from  him,  which  we  have  given,  he  accurately 
describes  it. 

M.  Costaz,  who  contributed,  to  the  same  work  on  Egypt,  the  Me- 
moir on  the  Grotto  of  El  Kab,  asserts  that  mummy  cloths  were  cotton. 
Dr.  Granville,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1825,  in  describ- 
ing a  mummy  which  he  opened,  says :  "  I  have  satisfied  myself  that 
both  cotton  and  linen  have  been  employed  in  the  preparation  of  our 
mammy,  although  Herodotus  mentions  only  cotton,  (byssus,)  as  the 
material  used  for  the  purpose.^' 

The  question,  however,  was  settled  by  Mr.  Bauer  and  Dr.  Ure. 
The  microscope  revealed  to  them  a  very  remarkable  and  striking 
difierence  between  the  structure  and  appearance  of  the  ultimate 
fibres  of  our  modem  cotton  and  those  of  flax.  They  found  the  ulti> 
mate  fibre  of  cotton  to  be  a  transparent  tube,  flattened,  so  that  its  in- 
ward sur&ce  is  in  contact  along  its  axis,  and  also  twisted  spirally 
around  it ;  while  that  of  flax  is  a  transparent  tube,  jointed  like 
a  cane,  and  neither  flattened  nor  spirally  twisted.  Applying  these 
xnicrosoopic  results  to  some  400  specimens  of  genuine  mummy  cloth, 
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they  were  all  found  to  be  linen.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  his  Manners  and 
Custam$  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians^  considers  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Ure  and  Mr.  Bauer  as  decisive  of  the  question.  Their  ziiicroscopic 
observations,  too,  have  proved,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  a 
general  application  of  linen  to  all  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life,  since 
the  mummy  wrappings  consist  partly  of  old  linen  shirts,  napkins, 
and  other  articles  of  dothing  and  domestic  furniture. 

A  vast  deal  of  time  and  learning  has  been  expended  on  the  ques- 
tion regarding  the  character  of  the  cloths  enveloping  the  Egyptian 
mummies ;  but,  as  an  ingenious  writer  observes,  the  microscope  has  re- 
duced all  this  learned  labor  of  so  many  writers  ^^  to  the  character 
of  old  lumber,^^  There  is,  doubtless,  a  vast  deal  more  of  this  ^  old 
lumber^'  in  the  world,  which  some  future  microscope  is  destined  to 
sweep  away.  ^ 

In  allusions  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  to  cotton  fabrics,  they 
are  mentioned  as  expensive  and  curious  productions,  rather  than  as 
articles  of  common  use.  Cotton,  among  the  ancients,  must  have  been 
far  more  expensive  than  linen.  It  would  appear,  from  all  evidence 
which  the  !^yptians  themselves  have  afforded  us,  that  they  were 
quite  unacquainted  with  cotton ;  for  it  is  found  on  none  of  their 
mummies ;  and,  besides,  there  are  no  paintings  of  the  cottcMi  shrub 
on  any  of  the  Egyptian  ruins.  On  the  other  Imnd,  we  find  upon  the 
tombs  of  Thebes  accurate  representations  of  flax  in'  all  its  difier- 
ent  states  of  growth  and  manufacture;  also,  in  the  grotto  of  El  Kab. 
(See  Description  de  TEgypte,  and  Hamilton's  iEgyptiaca.)  Linen 
was,  in  fact,  the  staple  article  of  clothing  among  all  classes  of  the 
Egyptians,  from  the  laborer  to  the  monarch  and  the  priest  From 
them,  the  Jews  first,  and  afterwards  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  learned 
its  manufacture. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  proximity  of  the  Syrians  and 
Egyptians  to  those  regions  where  the  cotton  plant  was  indigenous, 
did  not  lead  them  to  the  use  of  it,  the  product  of  which  would 
have  furnished  them  with  an  article  of  clothing  so  much  cheaper  than 
flax.  Cotton  had  been  manufactured  into  clothing,  and  had  come  into 
general  use  in  India,  many  centuries  before  it  began  to  be  used  in  the 
west,  by  the  natives  about  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  general  use 
of  cotton  in  India,  and  its  value  as  an  article  of  clothing,  must  have 
been  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  they  were  constantly 
visiting  the  East,  whence  they  carried  away  precious  stones,  silks  and 
spices.  We  can  only  ascribe  the  indifference  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans to  the  cotton  plant  and  its  fabrics,  to  their  well-known  indiffer- 
ence to  the  arts  which  contribute  to  personal  comfort.  War  was  the 
great  business  of  their  lives,  the  all-engrossing  subject,  the  only  pur- 
suit thought  worthy  of  a  free  citizen. 

In  Cicero's  time  the  mechanical  arts,  in  the  Roman  empire,  were 
exercised  entirely  by  slaves.  In  several  of  the  states  of  Greece  the 
free  citizens  were  prohibited  from  exercising  any  mechanic  art,  be- 
cause the  labor  of  the  mechanic  was  considered  "hurtful  to  the 
strength  and  agility  of  the  human  body,  rendering  it  incapable  of 
those  habits  which  their  military  and  gymnastic  exercises  required, 
and  thus  disqualifying  it  for  undei^oing  the  fiitigues  and  encounter- 
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ifig  the  dangers  of  war."    Such  occupations  were  therefore  considered 
fit  only  for  slaves. 

For  the  same  reasons  the  Greeks  discouraged  commerce.  Many 
of  the  states  actually  prohibited  foreign  trade  altogether.  Even  in 
those  places  where  foreign  commerce,  and  the  exercise  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  were  not  prohibited,  as  at  Rome' and  at  Athens,  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  were,  in  effect,  excluded  from  all  the  trades  and  occu- 
pations which  are,  at  the  present  day,  exercised  by  the  lower  classes, 
lliey  were  carried  on  by  the  slaves  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  their 
masters,  whose  immense  wealth,  power  and  protection,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  poor  man  to  find  a  market  for  his  work,  coming,  as  it 
did,  in  competition  with  that  of  the  slaves  of  the  rich.  This  state 
of  things  also  accounts  for  the  utter  absence  of  all  progress  in  inven- 
tions of  a  labor-saving  character ;  for  the  Greek  or  Koman  slave  had 
no  inducement  to  exercise  what  inventive  genius  he  might  chance  to 
possess.  Should  a  slave  propose  an  improvement,  his  Koman  mas- 
ter, often  more  ignorant  than  the  slave  himself,  looked  upon  it  as  a 
suggestion  of  laziness,  and  as  a  desire  of  the  slave  to  save  his  own 
labor  at  the  master's  expense.  Hence  all  inventions  or  improve- 
ments were  the  work  of  freemen. 

The  finer  sort  of  manufactures,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
was  excessively  dear ;  nor  did  a  reduction  of  price  begin  to  take  place 
mitil  afler  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  the  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  Cotton,  indeed,  continued  to  be  more  costly 
than  linen,  until  long  after  the  discovery  of  America.  The  high  price 
of  linens  and  woolens,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  accounts  for 
the  total  absence  among  them  of  that  great  but  fickle  goddess  of 
modem  times — Fashion,  They  had  gods  and  goddesses  for  every- 
thing else.  Their  dress  was  seldom  varied,  as  is  proved  by  the 
costumes  of  the  antique  statues.  A  change  of  costume  was  too  ex- 
pensive, and  their  dresses  were  loose  and  flowing,  so  as  to  last  for  a 
long  time.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
influence  which  fashion  exercises  in  any  country  may  its  claim  to 
civilization  be  vindicated,  nothing  being  so  characteristic  of  a  rude 
and  barbarous  state  of  existence,  as  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  customs 
of  antiquity. 

India  produces  several  varieties  of  cotton,  both  of  the  herbaceous 
and  of  the  tree  kinds.  Marco  Polo,  who  wrote  in  the  13th  century, 
says  "  that  cotton  is  produced  in  Guzerat  in  large  quantities  from  a 
tree  about  six  yards  high,  which  continues  to  bear  for  twenty  years  ; 
but  that  the  cotton  taken  from  trees  of  that  age  is  not  adapted  to 
spinning,  but  only  to  quilting.  That  taken  from  trees  twelve  years 
old  is  suitable  for  muslins  and  other  manufactures  of  extraordinary  fine- 
ness." Sir  John  MandeviUe,  who  traveled  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
fifty  years  later  than  Polo,  mentions  the  annual  herbaceous  cotton  as 
cultivated  in  India.  '^  In  many  places,"  says  he,  "  the  seed  of  the 
cotton  (cothon)  which  we  call  tree-wood,  is  sown  every  year,  and 
there  springs  up  from  it  copses  of  low  shrubs  on  which  this  wool 
grows. 
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Forbes,  in  his  Oriental  Memoira,  thus  describes  the  herbaceous 
ootton  of  Guzerat :  ''  The  ootton  shrub,  which  grows  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  feet,  and  in  verdure  resembles  ^e  currant-bush,  re- 
quires a  longer  time  than  rice  to  arrive  at  perfection.  The  shrubs 
are  planted  between  the  rows  of  rice.  Soon  after  the  rice  is  harvest- 
ed, the  ootton  shrubs  put  forth  a  beautiful  yellow  flower,  with  a 
crimson  eve  in  eadb  petal.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  green  pod,  filled 
with  a  white,  stringy  pulp.  The  pod  turns  brown  and  hard  as  it 
ripens,  and  then  separates  into  two  or  three  divisions  containing 
the  ootton." 

Malte  Bran  speaks  of  cotton  in  India  thus :  "  The  cotton  tree 
grows  on  all  the  Indian  mountains,  but  its  produce  is  coarse  in  quali- 
ty. The  herbaceous  cotton  prospers  chiefly  in  Bengal,  and  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  and  there  the  best  cotton  goods  are  manufactured. 
The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  very  lucrative,  an  acre  producing 
about  nine  quintals  of  cotton  in  the  year." 

When  Columbus  discovered  America,  cotton  was  the  chief  article  of 
clothing  among  the  Mexicans.  The  Abbe  Clavigero  says,  that  "  of  oot- 
ton the  Mexicans  made  large  webs,  and  as  delicate  and  fine  as  those  of 
Holland,  which  were  so  highly  esteemed  in  Europe.  They  wove  their 
cloths  of  difierent  figures  and  colors,  representing  diflerent  animals 
and  flowers.  Of  feathers  interwoven  with  cotton  they  made  mantles, 
bed-curtains,  carpets,  gowns,  and  other  things  not  less  soft  than 
beautiful.  With  cotton  also  they  interwove  the  finest  hair  of  the 
belly  of  rabbits  and  hares,  aft;er  having  sj^un  it  into  thread ;  of  tMs 
they  made  most  beautiful  cloths,  and  in  particular,  winter  waistcoats 
for  their  lords."  Cortes,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  sent  as  presents 
to  Charles  Y.,  says  Clavigero,  '^  cotton  mantles,  some  white,  others 
mixed  with  white  and  black,  or  red,  green,  yellow,  and  blue  ;  waist- 
coats, handkerchief,  counterpanes,  tapestries,  and  carpets  of  cotton ; 
and  the  colors  of  the  cotton  were  extremely  fine."  Cochineal  and 
indigo  bemg  native  products  of  Mexico,  they  were  well  supplied  with 
dyeing  materials ;  but  the  fact  of  their  having  carried  the  arts  of  manu- 
facturing and  dyeing  cotton  to  such  a  high  stage  of  perfection,  is 
proof  that  they  must  have  received  their  knowledge  firom  India,  by 
way  of  the  west 

Columbus  also  found  the  cotton  plant  growing  wild  and  in  great 
abundance  in  the  West  India  islands,  and  on  the  continent  of  South 
America,  where  the  inhabitants  were  found  dressed  in  cotton,  and 
using  fish-nets  of  the  same  material.  They  also  used  it  for  beds. 
They  had  probably  used  cotton  for  ages. 

As  we  find  no  traces  in  any  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of 
the  culture  of  cotton  in  any  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, untU  after  the  Mohammedans  had  extended  their  con- 
quests westward,  we  may  infer  that  £urc»pe  is  indebted  to  them  for 
this  branch  of  agricultures  They  seem  to  have  carried  it  into  Greece, 
Syria,  Italy,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  into  every  country  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  explorations  of  modem  travelers  show  that  the  cotton  plant 
is  indigenous  to  Africa,  and  that  in  almost  every  region  of  that  por- 


ti(m  of  the  globe  the  inhabitants  of  every  daas  use  it  as  raiment. 
Tlie  Portuguese  made  a  voyage  to  South  Africa  in  1516,  and  found 
the  Cafiires  then  wearing  ootton  dresses.  According  to  Macpherson's 
"  Annals,"  ootton  cloth,  woven  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  was  imported 
into  England  in  1590.  The  colors  and  designs  observed  on  the  cot- 
ton dresses  of  the  Africans  prove  that  the  manu&cture  is  of  high 
antiquity. 

It  does  not  appear  that  cotton  began  to  be  cultivated  in  the  fields 
in  China  as  an  article  of  manufacture  until  the  11th  century,  though 
it  was  cultivated  by  the  Chinese  in  their  gardens  for  its  flowers  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  7th  century.  "The  whole  town  is  full  of 
cotton  flowers,"  says  a  Chinese  poet  of  that  Unae,  in  some  lines  writ- 
ten on  summer. 

How  so  ingenious  a  people  as  the  Chinese  could  have  known  so 
long  the  product  of  the  cotton  plant  and  its  uses,  without  making  it 
an  article  of  manu&cture,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Indeed,  coercion 
seems  to  Jiave  been  necessary  before  they  could  be  persuaded  to  un- 
dertake its  culture.  It  was  not  until  the  dynasty  of  the  Mogul  Tar- 
tars, who  conquered  China  in  1280,  and  held  it  for  88  years,  that 
cotton  began  to  be  cultivated  laigely.  The  emperors  of  that  dynasty 
compelled  its  extensive  cultivation,  by  imposing  an  annual  tribute 
of  cotton  on  several  of  the  great  provinces.  'Ae  Chinese  objected 
to  its  cultivation,  on  the  ground  that  it  interfered  with  their  com, 
forest  trees,  and  the  manu&cture  of  silk ;  but  their  prejudices  were 
finally  overcome  by  the  liberality  and  care  of  the  Tartar  emperors, 
and  all  of  the  provinces  engaged  in  its  cultivation. 

In  consequence  of  a  great  dearth  of  provisions  in  China  about 
a  hundred  years  ago,  an  imperial  mandate  was  issued,  ordering  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  ootton  lands  to  be  used  for  com;  and 
since  that  time  the  Chinese  have  imported  large  quantities  of  cot- 
ton. 

We  have  shown  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  from  a  very  remote 
period  the  natives  of  all  the  troptad  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
America,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  ootton  plant ;  and  that  in 
India,  some  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  it 
had  at  that  period  become  a  common  article  of  clothing.  We  now 
proceed  to  we  second  branch  of  our  subject,  in  which  we  propose  to 
sketch,  as  briefly  as  possible,  from  the  earliest  period  to  Uie  present 
day,  the 

HisTORT  OF  Cotton  Manufactures. — ^We  have  the  authority  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  for  saying,  that  fig  leaves  formed  the  first  cloth- 
ing used  by  man ;  that  skins  of  beasts  probably  came  next,  and 
after  these  probably  cotton,  wool  and  silk,  in  the  order  in  which 
we  here  give  them.  Whether  cotton,  wool  or  silk,  .was  the  first 
natural  product  manufactured  into  dothing,  is  a  question  which  has 
not  been  much  discussed,  and  one,  too,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
answer.  The  earliest  historical  records  throw  but  little  light  on  the 
subject.  According  to  the  most  learned  commentators,  it  cannot  be 
fully  determined  whether  silk  is  ever  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testap 
ment.    It  is  true  that  the  word  silk  is  found  in  King  James'  tranala- 
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tion,  but  it  is  quite  unauthorized.  The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  translated  silk  in  the  common  English  Bible,  and  rp^xinor  in 
the  Septuagint  version,  cannot  be  determined,  for  rptxtamp  is  in 
realitj  as  obscure  as  the  Hebrew  word  itself.  Jerome  could  not 
make  out  its  meaning,  and  concluded  that  the  word  was  invented  by 
the  translators.  It  is  found  nowhere  out  of  the  Septuagint  except 
in  a  passage  of  Pherecrates,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  contemporary 
with  Plato  and  Aristophanes.  Braunius,  in  his  De  vesHlu  Reb,  Sacer- 
dotum,  gives  the  whole  question  a  full  examination,  and  deddes  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  silk  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
that  it  was  unknown  to  the  Hebrews  in  ancient  times. 

Whether  cotton  was  used  before  wool,  depends,  we  conceive, 
much  upon  the  question  regarding  the  situation  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden ;  but  this  question  cannot  be  determined.  If  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  dwelt  in  a  region  producing  cotton  as  a  sponta- 
neous production,  it  is  probable  that  cotton  was  the  first  article 
manufactured  into  clothing  after  leaves  and  skins ;  but  if  the  locality 
of  Eden  lay  in  any  other  region,  wool  was  probably  the  article  used 
first. 

So  &r  as  all  existing  historical  records  aid  us  in  determining  the 
question,  we  think  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  cotton 
as  the  first  manufactured  article  of  clothing.  We  know  that  cotton 
was  an  article  of  clothing  in  common  use  in  India  in  very  remote 
ages,  and  that  the  Indians  had  brought  its  manufacture  to  a  very  high 
stage  of  perfection  at  a  period  when  neither  Egypt  nor  any  of  the 
western  nations  had  any  knowledge  of  its  growth  or  manufacture. 
Growing,  too,  as  it  did,  spontaneously,  it  would  naturally  present  itself 
as  the  easiest  article  for  manufacture  that  could  be  found.  Men 
would  hardly  go  to  the  greater  trouble  of  raising  sheep  for  their  wool, 
when  the  earth  presented  them,  everywhere,  with  the  beautiful  pods 
of  silky  cotton. 

Undoubtedly  the  inventive  faculty  of  man  began  to  exhibit  itself 
at  a  very  early  period ;  but  the  insect  world  taught  man  the  art  of 
weaving.  The  spidery  says  an  ingenious  and  learned  author,  "  may 
be  regarded  as  the  earliest  practical  weaver  on  record ;"  and  he  might 
have  said  spinner  ;  while  the  much  despised  wzsp  may  claim  the 
hopor  of  being  the  first  paper  manufacturer,  since  it  produces  an  un- 
doubted specimen  of  paper  in  the  material  of  its  nests,  of  so  smooth 
and  hard  a  surface,  as  to  admit  of  being  written  upon  with  ease  and 
legibility. 

The  antiquity  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cannot  be  reached  by 
any  authentic  records.  Neither  wool,  silk,  nor  linen,  can  claim  a 
higher  antiquity.  One  thing  is  pretty  certain,  that  its  first  manufac- 
ture may  be  traced  to  India,  whence  it  passed  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  India,  indeed,  has  been  the  source  of  many  of  the  arts  of  civi- 
lized life.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  the  cradle  of  mankind,  and  the 
source  of  Assyrian,  Egyptian  and  Persian  civilization. 

The  Inrlians  have,  in  all  ages,  maintained  an  unapproached  and  al- 
most incredible  perfection  in  their  fabrics  of  cotton.  Indeed,  some  of 
their  muslins  might  be  thought  the  work  of  fkmea  or  insects,  rather 
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than  of  man ;  but  these  are  produced  in  small  quantities,  and  have 
seldom  been  exported.  In  the  same  province  of  India  from  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  obtained  the  finest  muslins  then  known,  namel7, 
Bengal,  these  astonishing  fiibrics  are  manu&ctured  at  the  present 
day.* 

We  are  told  by  two  Mohammedan  travelers,  who  went  to  India 
in  the  9th  century,  *'  that  in  that  country  they  make  garments  of  such 
extraordinary  perfection,  that  nowhere  else  are  the  like  to  be  seen, 
lliey  are  woven  to  that  degree  of  fineness  that  they  may  be  drawn 
through  a  ring  of  moderate  size."  Marco  Polo,  in  die  18th  century, 
mentions  Coromandel,  and  especially  Masulipatam,  as  producing 
*^  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  cottons  that  are  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  world ;"  and  this  is  still  the  case  as  to  the  flowered  and 
glazed  cottons,  called  chintzes. 

The  Portuguese  adventurers  who  went  to  India  immediately  after 
the  discovery  of  the  route  by  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  speak  of  ^^  the 
great  quantities  of  cotton  cloths  admirably  painted,  also  some  white 
and  some  striped,  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  which  were  made  in 
bengal."  Caesar  Frederick,  a  Venetian  merchant,  who  traveled  in 
India  in  1563,  describes  the  extensive  trade  carried  on  between  St. 
Thom^  (a  port  150  miles  fi'om  Negapatam)  and  Pegu,  in  bumbaat 
(cotton)  cloth  of  every  sort,  painted,  which  is  a  rare  thing,  because 
this  kind  of  cloths  show  as  if  they  were  gilded  with  divers  colors, 
and  the  more  they  are  washed  the  livelier  the  colors  will  become ; 
and  there  is  made  such  account  of  this  kind  of  doth,  that  a  small 
bale  of  it  will  cost  1000  or  2000  ducats."t 

Tavemier,  who  traveled  in  India  about  200  years  ago,  speaks  of 
the  white  calicoes  (so  called  from  the  city  of  Calicut,  in  India,  where 
they  were  first  seen  by  Europeans^  or  muslins  woven  in  Bengal,  and 
rendered  so  remarkably  white  by  oeing  dipped  in  lemon  juice.  He 
says,  "  Some  calicuts  are  so  fine  that  you  can  hardly  feel  them  in 
your  hand,  and  the  thread  when  spun  is  scarcely  discernible/'  The 
same  writer  says,  that  ^  there  is  made  at  Seconge,  in  the  province  of 
Malwa,  a  sort  of  calicut  so  fine,  that  when  a  man  puts  it  on,  his  skin 
shall  appear  as  plainly  through  it  as  if  he  was  quite  naked  ;  but  the 
merchants  are  not  permitted  to  transport  it,  for  the  Governor  is 
obliged  to  send  it  all  to  the  Great  Mogul's  seraglio  and  the  principal 
lords  of  the  court,  to  make  the  sultanesses  and  noblemen  s  wives 
shifts  and  garments  for  the  hot  weather ;  and  the  king  and  the  lords 
take  great  pleasure  to  behold  them  in  these,  and  see  them  dance  with 
nothing  else  upon  them."  Speaking  of  the  turbans  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan Indians,  Ta vernier  says :  "  The  rich  have  them  of  so  fine  cloth, 
that  twenty-five  or  thirty  ells  of  it,  put  into  a  turban,  will  not  weigh  four' 
ounces." 

Eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  according  to  Arrian,  author  of  the 
Periplus,  there  were  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  employed 
at  Barodie,  in  Guzerat,  and  the  adjacent  villages,  in  the  manu&cture 

*  Baioa'a  Hist,  of  the  Cotton  Mana&ctore,  p.  55. 
t  HakJayt*8  Voyages,  voL  ii,  p.  366. 
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of  ootton,  firom  the  ooanest  aailHclcth  to  the  finest  mudiBB.  So  that 
it  is  a  great  ndstake  to  aappose  that  ootton  mannfactoriee  are  of 
modem  origin.  Tbaj  eiisted  in  IndSA  centurlea  before  the  Gbristiaa 
era. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  Hindoo  cotton  manufiicturers  is  truly  wonder^ 
ful.  The  late  Kev.  William  Ward,  a  nnsBionary  at  Serampore,  says : 
that  '^  At  two  plaoes  in  Bengal,  mnkina  are  made  so  exceedingly  &im^ 
that  four  months  are  requii^  to  weave  one  pieee,  which  sells  at  five 
hundred  rupeea  When  this  muslin  is  laid  on  the  grass,  and  the 
dew  has  Men  upon  it,  it  is  no  longer  disoemible."  We  might  cite 
a  great  number  c€  creditable  authorities,  in  proof  of  the  fineness  of 
India  cotton  manu&dures,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  Hindoos,  but 
these  will  suffice^  The  oriental  hyperbole  which  describes  the  mus- 
lins of  Decca  as  **  webs  of  woven  mnd,"  is  less  poetical  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  No  modem  European  manu&cturer  of  cotton  at  all 
approaches  the  Hindoos,  in  respect  to  the  fineness  of  his  fabrica 
The  extreme  of  fineness  to  which  yams  for  muslins  are  now  spun  in 
Great  Britain,  is  250  hanks  to  the  pound,  though  cotton  yam  has 
been  spun  in  England  making  850  hanks  to  the  pound.  Ibis  wa|, 
however,  only  an  experiment,  to  ascertain  how  fine  cotton  could  be 
q>ttn.  No  such  yam  is  or  oould  be  used  in  making  muslins,  or  lor 
any  other  purpose.  The  Hindoos  are  the  only  ones  who  have  ever 
woven  such  yam  into  ftbrics. 

The  cotton  manufiu^ture,  in  India,  is  not  carried  on  in  a  few  laige 
towns  only,  or  in  only  one  or  two  districts ;  it  is  universal.  Almost 
evenr  village  has  its  weavers*  Orme,  in  his  Historical  Fragments  of 
the  Mogul  Empire,  says:  ^  At  present  much  the  greatest  port  of 
the  whole  provinces  are  employed  in  this  single  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton. The  progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  India  includes  no 
less  than  a  d^cription  of  the  lives  of  half  the  inhabitants  of  Hin- 
doostan." 

Dr.  Hamilton,  in  hb  Account  of  Patna,  mentions  it  asafiict, 
strikingly  illustrating  the  national  chaiacter  of  the  Hindoos,  that  ^^  All 
Indian  weavers,  who  work  for  the  common  market,  make  the  woof  of 
one  end  of  the  cloth  coarser  than  that  of  the  other,  and  attempt  to 
sell  to  the  unwary  by  the  fine  end,  although  every  one  almost  who 
deals  with  them  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  circumstances ;  and  although 
in  the  course  of  his  life  any  weaver  may  not  ever  have  an  ppportu- 
nity  of  gaining  by  this  means,  yet  he  continues  the  practice,  with  the 
hope  of  being  able,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
purchaser  of  his  goods." 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise  that  the  Hindoos,  with  such  rude 
materials  for  mannfacturmg,  should  be  able  to  produce  fabrics  of  such 
exquisite  delicacy  and  beauty,  unrivaled  by  the  products  of  any 
other  nation,  even  those  best  skilled  in  the  mechanic  arts.  This  is 
explained  by  the  remarkably  fine  sense  of  touch  possessed  by  the 
efieminate  Hindoos ;  by  their  patience  and  gentleness ;  and  by  the 
hereditary  continuance  of  a  particular  species  of  manufacture  in 
families  through  many  generaticms.  It  is  further  observed,  that  everv 
distinct  kind  of  doth  is  the  product  of  a  partioulnr  district,  in  which 


the  fabric  has  been  tara&Mnitted  perhaps  for  oentaries  from  &ther  to 
son. 

Hie  commerce  of  the  Hindoos  in  cotton  fiibrics  has  been  exten- 
siTe  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  For 
many  hundreds  of  years,  beginning  even  farther  back  than  any  au- 
thentic  record  carries  us,  the  Hindoos,  probably,  supplied  Persia^ 
Arabia,  Syria^  ^Sgypt,  Abyssinia,  and  all  the  eastern  {Mbrts  of  Africa^ 
together  with  Europe,  with  all  their  cottons  and  muslins.  The  great 
marts  of  this  oofflmeroe  were  at  Surat  and  Calicut,  on  the  west  coast 
of  India,  and  at  Masulipatam,  Madras^  and  St  Thome,  on  the  Imst 
eoost. 

At  one  time  the  manu&cturers  of  all  Europe,  owing  to  the  beauty 
and  cheapness^  of  India  muslins,  chintzes,  and  calicoes,  apprehended 
ruin  by  their  competition.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Dutch  and 
English  East  India  Companies  imported  these  goods  m  large  quanti- 
ties, which  importation,  in  1678,  produced,  in  England,  a  loud  outcry 
against  the  admission  oi  India  goods,  whidi,  it  was  maintained,  were 
mining  the  woolen  manufacture.  The  interference  of  cotton  with 
woolen  fabrics  was  greatly  dreaded  in  England.  The  !Ekiglish  re- 
garded the  woolen  manu&cture,  for  many  centuries,  with  almost  super- 
stitious veneration.  It  ^ was,  in  fact,  the  most  extensive  branch  of 
manu&ctures  in  the  world,  save  that  of  cotton  in  India,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  and  the  English  looked  upon  it  as 
thepalladium  of  their  national  prosperity. 

The  cotton  fabrics  of  India  became  common  in  England  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  were  complained  of 
as  a  great  evil  by  a  host  of  pamphleteers.  In  the  year  1700  an  act 
of  the  British  parliament  forbade  the  importation  of  India  silks  and 
prm  ted  calicoes  for  domestic  use,  either  as  apparel  or  furniture,  under  a 
penalty  of  £200  on  the  wearer  or  seller.  This  was  done  to  '^  avert 
the  ruin  of  English  manufactures,  and  revive  their  prosperity." 

The  manufacture  of  cotton,  as  we  have  seen,  was  general  in  India, 
and  had  attained  high  excellence  in  the  age  of  the  first  Greek  histo- 
rian, that  is,  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  at  which  time  it  had 
already  existed  for  an  unknown  period ;  yet  eighteen  centuries  more 
elapsed  before  it  was  introduced  into  Italy  or  Constantinople,  or  even 
mto  the  neighboring  empire  of  China.  Though  so  well  suited  to  hot 
climates,  we  have  seen  that  cottons  were  known  rather  as  a  curiosity 
than  as  a  common  article  of  dress  in  Egypt  and  Persia,  five  centuries 
after  the  Greeks  had  heard  of  the  iar6pm  cpM^pa,  the  wool-bearing 
trees  of  India.  In  Egypt,  the  manufacture  never  reached  any  con- 
siderable d^ee  of  excellence,  and  the  muslins  worn  by  the  higher 
classes  have  always  been  imported  from  India.  In  Spain,  the  manu- 
facture, carried  thither  by  the  Arabs,  flourished  for  a  time,  and  then 
became  nearly  extinct.  In  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  it  main- 
tained only  a  sickly  and  ignoble  existence. 

In  the  down&U  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  arts  and  commerce 
perished.  We  have  at  this  period  only  a  few  incidental  notices  of 
the  cotton  manu&ctare  in  the  East.  Omar,  the  successor  of  Moham- 
med, is  described  as  ^^  preaching  in  a  tattered  cotton  gown,  torn  in 
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twelve  places ;"  and  All,  his  fellow  fanatic,  wore,  at  his  inauguration 
as  Caliph,  "  a  thin  cotton  gown  tied  around  him  with*  a  girdle." 
Whence,  it  is  inferred,  that  cotton  was  a  common  article  of  dress,  in 
Arabia,  at  the  time  of  the  Hegira,  (A.  D.  622,)  and  had  probably  been 
so  for  many  generations. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Mohammedans  carried  along  with 
their  conquests  into  the  western  world  the  arts  of  growing  and  manu- 
&cturing  cotton,  and  that  they  also  introduced  into  India  many  im- 
provements in  the  oriental  manufacture  of  cotton,  suggested  by  their 
superior  intelligence  and  inventive  genius. 

In  Spain,  the  cotton  manufacture  flourished  durins  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  then  declined.  The  cotton  plant 
still  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Spain.  Barcelona  was  famous  for 
its  cotton  sail-cloth,  large  quantities  of  which  it  furnished  to  otJier 
nations.  The  Spanish  term  JustaneroSy  from  which  comes  our  word 
fustian^  denotes  manufactures  of  a  stout,  substantial  kind  of  cotton 
goods  first  manufactured  in  Spain.  Ck>tton  paper  was  also  probably 
first  made  in  Europe  by  the  Spanish  Arabs,  who  brought  the  art  from 
the  East,  some  say  Egypt,  others  Bucharia.  The  Arabs  also  manu- 
factured  linen  paper  at  Vfdencia.  The  religious  antipathy,  however, 
which  existed  between  the  Moors  of  Spain  and  the  Christians,  pre- 
vented the  propagation  of  the  oriental  arts  in  the  West;  and  when  the 
Saracens  were  driven  from  Spain,  the  arts  which  they  had  brought  to 
that  country  perished. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  to  import  into  Europe  the  cotton 
stuffs  and  muslins  of  India,  but  they  did  not  attempt  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  in  Portugal.  The  Dutch,  however,  not  only  imported  cot- 
ton fabrics  largely  from  India,  but  also,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  began  to  manufacture  them  at  home.  Long  prior 
to  this  period  a  manufacture  of  indigenous  cotton  had  existed  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Italy,  where,  particularly  along  the  gulf  of  Taranto, 
the  plant  had  been  cultivated  since  the  eleventh  century.  In  Cala- 
bria the  plant  was  biennial.  The  soil  of  southern  Italy  is  said  to 
have  been  very  favorable  to  the  culture  of  cotton. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton,  in  England,  did  not  commence  until 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  brought  their 
raw  cotton  from  the  Levant,  Lisbon,  and  Sicily.  The  first  cotton 
manufacturers  in  England  were  Protestants  from  the  Low  Countries, 
whither  they  were  driven  by  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  court  of 
Spain.  They  commenced  the  manufacture  at  Bolton  and  Man- 
chester. 

The  cotton  fitbrics  first  manufactured  in  England  were  partly  of 
linen,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  cotton.  It  was  not  until  1773  that 
fabrics  purely  of  cotton  began  to  be  made  in  England.  These  were 
produced  by  Messrs.  Strull  and  Need,  the  partners  of  the  illustrious 
Ark  Wright ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  produced,  than  it  was  discovered 
that  a  law  existed,  expressly  far  the  encouragement  of  the  arte,  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  such  fabrics.  Application  was  immediately  made 
to  the  British  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  so  unwise  a  law,  but  it  re- 
quired much  time  and  expense  to  convince  that  legislative  body  of 
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the  propriety  of  repealing  so  preposterous  an  enactment.  This  it 
finally  did,  on  condition,  however,  that  three  pence  a  square  yard 
should  he  paid  by  the  manu&ctUTers  on  all  printed  cottons  or 
calicoes. 

Men  have  often  complained,  that  the  world  has  been  cursed  by 
physic  and  &lse  medical  philosophy ;  but  it  may  well  be  questioned, 
whether  society  has  not  suffered  much  more  from  the  operations  of 
ttupid  laws  ;  for  what  step  forward  has  civilization  ever  made,  that 
has  not  found  a  stumbling4>lock  in  some  stupid  enactment,  if  not  in 
some  entire  code  of  laws?  Commerce  and  manu&ctures  especially 
have  sufilered,  and  still  continue  to  suffer  by  bad  laws. 

In  modem  times,  cotton  has  attained  to  an  importance  among  the  ve- 
getable productions  of  the  earth,  which  could  not  have  been  even  dream- 
ed of  a  few  centuries  ago.  The  manufacture  of  cotton,  though  it  now 
affords  employment  and  subsistence  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons, is  almost  wholly  a  consequence  of  discoveries  and  inventions, 
made  in  England  and  in  this  country,  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Previous  to  that  time  the  manufacture  was  confined  to  the 
narrowest  limits.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  wool 
firom  the  seed,  its  price,  so  long  as  this  operation  had  to  be  performed 
by  the  hand,  was  necesisarily  high ;  while  the  cost  of  its  spinning  and 
weaving  by  the  wheels  and  looms  in  use  previous  to  1760,  added  so 
much  to  its  price,  that  cotton  articles  were  suited  only  to  the  use  and 
demand  of  the  higher  classes  of  society. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  no  material  improvements  in  the 
art  of  manu&cturing  cotton  &brics'took  place,  during  the  long  period 
firom  the  earliest  historical  dates  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  cen^ 
tury.  Hie  Hindoo,  at  the  present  day,  uses  the  same  rude  and  simple 
implements  in  manufacturing  his  fabrics,  that  were  used  when  Hero- 
dotus wrote.  All  the  great  improvements  in  the  art  of  manufacturing 
cotton  and  woolen  were  reserved  for  the  present  age. 

The  first  great  improvement  was  the  invention  of  the  spinning- 
jenny,  by  Hargreaves,  in  1767,  by  which  one  individual  could  spin  1^ 
threads  at  once,  or,  in  other  words,  perform,  in  any  given  length  of 
time,  the  work  of  120  persons !  Previous  to  this  invention,  every 
thread  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  and  fiax,  throughout 
the  world,  was  spun  singly  by  the  fingers  of  the  spinner,  with  the  aid 
of  that  rude,  antique,  and  classical  instrument,  the  domestic  spinning- 
wheel.  The  jenny  of  Hargreaves,  however,  was  fit  to  spin  only  the 
softer  descriptions  of  yam,  or  that  used  as  weft^  it  being  unable  to 
give  the  thread  the  firmness  and  hardness  required  for  warp.  Two 
years  afterwards,  this  deficiency  was  removed  by  the  genius  of  Ark- 
wright,  who  completed  what  Hargreaves  had  begun,  by  inventing  the 
spinning  frame — a  wonderful  piece  of  machinery,  which  spins  any 
number  of  threads,  of  any  degree  of  fineness  and  hardness,  leaving 
to  the  hand  of  the  operator  merely  the  feeding  of  the  machine  wit£ 
cotton,  and  joining  the  threads  when  they  happen  to  break. 

Five  years  later,  in  1774,  the  genius  of  Coropton  conceived  the 
happy  idea  of  combining  in  one  machine  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves 
and  Arkwright,  thus  erecting  an  instrument  turning  one  hundred 
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spindles  at  onoe— himdred^haaded,  like  Briareiis  tnd  his  gfA&t  Imntiien 
of  old. 

At  first  this  astonishing  inyention  ma  turned  by  hand,  and  Kelij 
was  the  first  to  apply  to  it  the  waters  of  the  Clyde.  Watt  next  ap- 
plied the  more  potent  agency  of  steam,  thus  aausing  two  thousand 
spindles  to  whirl  at  once  in  a  single  machine. 

But  the  spinning  machinery  awaited  another  improvement.  By  aa 
ingenious  contrivance,  Roberts  succeeded  in  rendering  the  hand  even 
of  the  spinner  unnecessary,  the  machine  doing  the  entire  work  un- 
aided. Now,  in  our  cotton  factories  may  be  seen  several  thousand 
spindles,  in  a  single  apartment,  revolving  with  inconceivable  rapidity, 
with  no  hand  to  uige  their  progress  or  guide  their  operation»--<)raw- 
ing  out)  twisting,  and  winding  up,  as  many  thousand  threads,  widi 
unfailing  precision  and  indefatigable  patience  and  stroigth— a  scene 
as  magical  to  the  unfiimiliarized  eye,  as  the  transformations  of 
oriental  tales. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  spinning  department  was  l&us 
wonderfully  improved,  Dr.  Gartwrigfat,  a  dergyman  of  Kent,  Eng- 
land, invented  the  power4oom.  But  there  was  still  another  thing 
necessary  to  complete  this  astonislung  career  <^  discovery.  With- 
out a  vastly  increased  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  it  had  previously  brought,  the  inventions  of  Har- 
greaves,  Arkwright,  Compton,  Roberts  and  Watt,  would  have  been 
of  comparatively  little  value.  Tins  last,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant step  of  all,  was  the  work  of  an  American.  Mr.  Eli  Whitney, 
a  native  of  Gonnectiout,  by  the  invention  of  the  coMon-^rtn,  conferred 
upon  the  world  a  machine  whidi  has  done  more  for  cotton  growers, 
manufacturers,  commerce  and  dvilization,  than  any  other  one 
machine  that  was  ever  invented.  Without  the  cotton-gin,  all  the 
inventions  for  spinning  would  be  comparatively  useless,  and  even 
the  steam-engine  itself  would  be  strippea  of  half  its  value,  as  a  manu- 
facturing engine.  Where  would  now  be  all  our  immense  exports  of 
raw  cotton,  all  the  vast  cotton  manu&oturing  establishments  of  the 
world,  and  all  the  vast  commerce  of  nations  in  cotton  &brics,  if  we 
had  not  the  cotton«gin  of  our  illustrious  countryman,  Eli  Whitney! 
We  often  talk  of  erecting  monuments  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
our  great  statesmen  and  our  literary  men ;  but  certainly  Eli  Whitney 
deserves  a  monument  whose  top  would  overlook  the  whole  cotton 
region  of  North  America ;  and  sudi  a  monument  should  be  erected 
by  the  cotton  planters  of  ^  southern  states. 

Previous  to  1790,  the  United  States  did  not  export  a  single  pound 
of  raw  cotton.  In  1792,  we  exported  the  trifling  quantity  of  138,328 
lbs.  Whitney's  invention  came  into  operation  in  1793  ;  and  in  1794 
we  exported  1,601,760  lbs ;  and  in  1795,  5,276,806  lbs.  And  so 
astonishing  has  been  the  growth  of  cotton  since  the  invention  of  the 
cotton-gin,  and  occasioned  by  it,  that  in  1838  the  United  States 
exported  595,952,297  lbs.  Oar  immense  exports  since  that  year 
need  not  be  given. 

A  cotton  mill  is  probably,  all  things  considered,  the  most  astonish- 
ii^  triumph  of  skill  and  ingenuity  ;  all  the  various  operations,  from 
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the  cvdmg  of  the  ootton  to  ita  oonyenioii  into  a  texture  as  fine 
almost  as  that  of  the  gossamer,  being  performed  by  machinery.  Each 
of  the  workmen  at  present  employed  in  a  cotton  mill,  superintends 
as  much  work  as  could  haye  been  executed  by  two  or  three  hundred 
workm^i  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago ;  and  yet,  instead  of  the  number 
of  workmen  being  diminished  by  machinery,  it  has  been  vastly  in- 
creasedl  It  would  be  curious  to  investigate  how  many  persons  in 
the  worid  depend  directly  for  subsistence  on  the  inventions  and  dia- 
ooveries  of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  Watt,  Whitney,  and  other 
founders  and  improvers  of  this  great  manufacture.  They  certainly 
amount  to  several  millions ;  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  hardly  an 
individual  on  the  &oe  of  the  globe,  who  is  not  indebted  to  them  for 
an  increase  of  comfort  and  enjoyment.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  advantage  to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  arising  from  the  wonder- 
fill  cheapness  of  cotton  goods.  The  humblest  dasaes  have  npw  the 
means  of  dressing  as  elegantly  as  did  the  highest  fifty  years  ago ;  and 
the  humblest  peasant's  cottage  may  now  have  as  handsome  furniture 
for  beds,  windows,  tables,  6ec.,  as  the  house  of  the  rich  man  half  a 
century  ago. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  early  progress  of  the  cotton 
manu&cture  in  Great  Britain  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  spiuning- 
jenny  by  Hargreaves : 


lUw  Cotton  Value  of  Goods 

Tews.  Imported.  Exported. 

1697 1,976,359  Ibi X5,915 

1701 1,985,868 83,253 

1710 715,008 5,698 

1790 1,972,805 16,900 


Years. 

1730.. 
1741.. 
1751- 


Raw  Gotten  Vidue  of  Goods 

Imported.  Exported; 

..1,545,478  Ibe i:i3,524 

...1,645,031 20,709 

.9,976,610 45.966 


1764 3,870.392 800,354 


The  spinning-jemiy  of  Hargreaves  went  into  operation  in  1767  ; 
and  Arkwright^s  improvement  was  patented  and  put  in  operation  in 
1769.  The  influence  of  these,  and  other  inventions  and  improvements 
made  afterwards,  on  the  manufacture  and  trade,  may  be  seen  by  in- 
specting the  following  table : 


Teas*.     Cotton  Imported.       Cotton  Exported. 

1781 5,198,778  0)8 96.788lbB. 

17e5 18,400,384 407,496 

1790 31.447,605 844,154 

1795 86,401,340 1,193,737 

1800 56.010,733 4,416,610 

1805 59,683,406 804,843 


Years.     Cotton  Imported.       Cotton  Exported. 

1810. . . .133.488,935  lbs 8,787,109  lbs. 

1811 91,576,535 1,266,867 

1818 63,095,936 1,440,918 

1813 50,966,000 

1814 60,060,239 6,282.437 

1615 99,306,343 6,780,398 


The  importations  of  ootton  into  England,  from  all  sources,  since 
1816,  have  been  as  follows,  according  to  the  statement  of  Messrs. 
Geo.  Holt  &  Co.,  cotton  brokers  at  Liverpool : 


ISlv*  «•••■•■••■••. 


1890 143,000,000 

1825 222,000,000 

1830 861,000,000 

1835 361,000,000 

1837 408,000,000 


93,000,000  lbs.  I  1836 501,000.000  lbs. 


1839 388,000,000 

1840 583.000,000 

1845 781.979.953 

1850-'51 800,000,000 


The  best  portion  of  the  cotton  imported  into  England  comes  from 
the  United  States ;  the  balance  from  Brazil,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the 
British  East  and  West  India  possessions.    England  takes  the  lead  of 
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all  Other  nations  in  manu&ctures,  particularly  of  cotton.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  manu&cture  in 
Great  Britain  is  not  far  from  2,000,000.  Estimating  the  state  of  the 
cotton  manu&cture  by  the  number  of  spindles  employed,  it  stands 
nearly  as  follows,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  various  manufacturing 
countries  of  the  world: 


Oreftt  Britain 17,500,000  spindles, 

France 4,300.000      « 

United  States 3,500,000      '* 

Germany 815,000      « 

Russia 700,000       ** 


Switzeriand 650,000  spindle 

Belgiom 420,000        « 

Spaui 300,000       « 

Italy 300,000       •* 


Manchester,  or  rather  Lancashire,  is  the  grand  seat  of  the  English 
cotton  manufacture ;  and  next  to  it  Cheshire,  Nottinghamshire,  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  Cumberland,  are  its  principal  seats. 
Glasgow  and  its  vicinity  is  the  seat  of  the  manufacture  in  Scotland, 
and  Belfiist  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  said  to  be  on  the  decline. 

The  value  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  is  greater, 
estimating  from  the  last  table  of  spindles  above,  than  that  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  besides.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  annual  total  value  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  McCulloch,  in  his  Commercial  Dictionary^  estimates  it  at  about 
£34,000,000,  or  $164,560,000.  This  estimate  is  considered  by  Mr. 
Baines,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  Cotton  Manu&cture,  as  too 
small. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  trace  the  history  of  cotton  manu&o- 
tures  in  Prance,  Germany,  Holland,  Russia,  and  other  countries  of 
Europe;  but  as  that  would  extend  this  paper  much 'beyond  the 
limits  we  designed  for  it,  we  shall  conclude  with  a  brief  history  of 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  cotton-mill  of  the  United  States  was  erected  in  Pawtuoket, 
Rhode  Island,  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  a  native  of  Belper, 
Derbyshire,  England,  in  1790.  The  machinery  was  that  of  the  Ark- 
wright  patent.  There  is  evidence  that  Hargreave's  jennies  were  in 
use  in  tnis  country  previous  to  1790,  but  by  whom,  and  when  intro- 
duced, is  not  known.  They  were  worked  principally  by  Scotch 
and  Irish  weavers,  who  produced  mixed  goods  of  linen  and  cotton. 
Great  Britain,  at  that  time,  used  every  means  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  her  spinning  machinery  into  other  countries.  Her  law 
expressly  forbade  its  exportation ;  and  every  attempt  to  import  the 
machinery  into  America  had  failed.  The  Hon.  Tench  Coxe,  of 
Philadelphia,  entered  into  a  bond  with  a  person,  who  engaged  to 
send  him,  from  Lonclon,  complete  brass  models  of  Arkwright's  pa- 
tents. The  machinery  was  completed  and  packed,  but  was  detected 
by  the  examining  officer,  and  forfeited,  according  to  the  existing  laws 
of  Great  Britain.  No  way  remained  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
British  inventions  but  to  manufacture  them  on  our  own  soil.  For 
this  purpose,  Mr.  Slater  came  to  America.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Arkwright,  and  was  perfectly  familiar  with  all  his  patents.  He 
brought  with  him  neither  patterns  nor  memoranda  to  assist  him  in 
his  work,  but  depended  entirely  on  his  memory,  a  thing  that  the 
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fltatates  of  Great  Britain  could  not  reach.  The  King  of  England  had 
frequently  made  proclamations  against  any  tradesman  leaving  the 
kingdom,  and  had  called  on  his  officers  for  their  most  vigilant  watch 
against  it  ;*  but  the  professions  of  men  leaving  the  kingdom  could 
not  be  always  detected. 

Some  of  the  first  yam  made  by  Mr.  Slater,  in  America,  and  some 
of  the  first  cotton  c\oth  made  from  it,  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1791 ;  and  it  is  probably  in 
existence  now.  It  is  statedf  that  Mr.  Clay  had  some  of  the  first  yam 
In  his  possession,  in  1836.     It  was  as  fine  as  number  40. 

Mr.  Slater  was  induced  to  leave  his  employment  under  Ark- 
wright,  in  England,  to  come  to  America,  by  seeing  a  premium 
offered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  a  certain  machine  to  spin 
cotton. 

Mr.  Slater  labored  under  the  greatest  disadvantages  for  the  want 
of  suitable  materials,  and  mechanics  of  sufficient  ingenuity  to  assist 
him.  The  history  of  his  first  labors  is  deeply  interesting,  for  the  de- 
tails of  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  biographer.  His  first 
machine  was  what  is  called  a  water-frame  of  only  twenty-four  spindles. 
Such  was  the  humble  origin  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  America. 
From  that  first  machine  the  advancement  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
has  been  traly  astonishing.  It  has  caused  hundreds  of  populous  villages, 
towns,  and  even  cities,  to  spring  up,  as  if  by  magic,  where  only  a  few 
years  ago  nothing  was  seen  but  a  barren  wilderaess.^ 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  this  country,  is  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  industry.  The  second  cotton-mill  in 
America  was  erected  in  1795,  at  the  same  place  as  the  first.  No 
more  were  built  until  1803,  when  a  third  was  erected  in  Massachu- 
setts, followed  by  a  fourth,  in  1804.  During  the  three  following 
years  ten  more  mills  were  erected  in  Rhode  Island,  and  one  in  Con- 
necticut, making  in  all  fifleen  mills  with  8,000  spindles,  producing 
300,000  pounds  of  yam  annually.  By  a  report  made  to  the  govern- 
ment in  1810.  it  appears  that  eighty-seven  additional  mills  had  been 
erected  by  the  end  of  1809,  of  which  sixty-two  were  then  in  opera- 

*  Life  of  Samnel  Blater,  by  G.  S.  White,  p.  88.        t  Idem,  p.  89. 

t  Ajttimiahine  ai  has  been  the  increase  of  tne  Tarions  manafactarlng  towns  and  villaffeB 
in  the  United  States,  LoweU,  in  Massachusetts,  surpasses  every  thing  of  the  kind  that  has 
been  witnessed  within  the  memory  of  man.  In  18]  9  its  site  was  a  wUdemess,  whither 
•partsmen  went  to  shoot  game.  The  entire  population  of  the  territory  around  it  did  not 
exceed  900  souls.  It  was  a  poor,  barren  district,  widi  but  a  few  houses  on  the  spot  where 
die  city  now  stands ;  and  the  inhabitants  supported  themseWes  principally  by  fishing  in 
the  Concord  and  Merrimack  rivers,  at  the  junction  of  which  Lowell  is  situated.  A  com- 
pany of  wealthy  men  in  Boston,  seeine  the  valuable  water  privileges  of  the  spot,  purchased  it 
for  manufactarin^  purposes.  The  first  cotton-mill  was  erected  there  in  1822 ;  and  in 
1830,  the  population  of  the  place  had  increased  to  6,477  persons.  In  1840,  the  population 
had  become  30,796 ;  and  the  value  of  property  there  was  $12,400,000  In  1844,  the 
population  was  25,000.  It  is  now  35,000.  Thus,  what  only  thir^  years  ago  was  a  wild 
pasnue-eround,  has  become  a  large  and  flourishing  city :  a  proof  of  what  water-power, 
secondea  by  capital  and  enterprise,  can  do  for  a  place.  Lowell  is  a  splendid  example  of 
tA  American  mannfacturing  city,  and  excites  the  attention,  and,  in  some  measure,  the 
jealousy,  says  McCulloch,  of  Manchester  and  Olascnow.  We  need  no  better  proof  of 
what  manufactures  can  accomplish  dian  the  history  of  LowelL  The  Lowell  cotton-mills, 
owned  by  twelve  mannfactnring  companies,  extend  in  a  oondnnous  line  of  about  a  mile, 
torn  the  Merrimack  to  the  Pawtocket  Falls. 
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tion  by  horse  aad  water-power,  running  81,000  spindles.  The  cottOB 
manufacture  continued  to  spread,  and  received  a  considerable  impulse 
from  the  war  of  1812.  In  that  year  there  were  in  Rhode  Island 
thirty-three  cotton  factories,  with  80,663  spindles.  In  Massachusetli 
there  were  twenty  mills,  with  17,871  spindles. 

A  report  made  to  Ck)ngress,  in  1816,  gives  the  following  statement 
of  the  consumption  of  cotton  by  our  mills,  showing  how  rapidly  the 
cotton  manufacture  had  advanced.  The  consumption  of  cotton  was, 
in 

1800 500  bales. 

1805 1000    •* 

1810 10,000    " 

1815 90,000    " 

The  following  statement  is  also  officially  made  in  the  same  re- 
port, showing  the  state  of  the  cotton  manufacture  at  that  time : 

Capital  employed  in  1816, t40,000,000 

Males  employed  o?er  17  yean  old •.•  10,000 

Women  and  female  children 66,000 

Boysonder  17  yean 24,000 

Cotton  cloth  mannfactared 81,000,000  yards. 

Cost  of  same #34,000,000 

Baw  ootton,  90,000  bales,  or 27,000,000  Iba. 

The  subject  of  protection  was  then  extensively  agitated.  The 
importations  of  cotton  goods,  in  1815,  and  1816,  were  immense,  and 
created  great  alarm  among  manufacturers.  The  amount  of  importa- 
tions of  those  two  years  was  about  $180,000,000.  During  the  yeais 
1817,  1818,  1819,  and  1820,  great  distress  prevailed  among  Uie  ma- 
nu&cturers,  but  Ck)ngress  was  not  disposed  to  grant  their  petitions 
in  full. 

Tarifflaws  were  passed  in  1824,  1828,  and  1882,  m  each  of  which 
the  duty  upon  foreign  cotton  ffoods,  miported,  was  25  per  cent,  ud 
valorem.  These  duties,  though  they  did  not  prevent  our  markets  from 
being  glutted  with  foreign  goods,  caused  our  manufactures  to  gradually 
increase. 

In  1820,  the  furst  cotton  mill  in  Pennsylvania  was  erected  at  Mana- 
yunk,  by  Capt.  John  Towers.  Tliere  were  then  only  two  small 
cottages  on  the  spot.  It  now  contains  500  dwellings,  5  churches^  15 
stores,  and  about  80  mills. 

Amongst  the  numerous  towns  that  have  sprung  into  existence^ 
owing  to  the  influence  of  manufactures,  may  be  mentioned — ^Wal- 
tham,  Patterson,  Ware,  Fall  River,  Taunton,  Pawtucket,  Lawrence, 
Adams,  Newmarket,  Matteawan,  Norristown,  Pa.,  and  Glouoeeter, 
N.J. 

In  1840,  there  were  in  the  United  States  about  1025  cotton  mills, 
with  about  2,112,000  spindles.  These  mills  were  distributed  as 
follows : 

In  MassachnaetU 310       Rhode  Island 130 

New-Hampshire 70      Connecticat 190 

Vermont 30      New-Yoik IM 


conov  jlsd  oonoH  nAvuvAomun.  d59 

Penmlvanyi 80  Obio.. 10 

New-Jersey 55  Virginia 10 

Delaware 17  Keatacky 10 

Maryland 30 

Many  of  these  were  small  establislimeDta,  with  sot  more  than 
1000  spindles ;  there  were,  also,  at  that  time,  numerous  small  facto- 
ries in  the  Western  and  Southern  States,  not  included  in  the  above 
statement.    In  1840,  the 

Ootton  oaed  annually  in  oar  mills,  was 106,000,000  lbs. 

Capital  invested,  was $80,000,000 

▲nnoal  valne  of  ootton  manafiu)tare 60,000,000 

In  the  same  year  there  were  in  operatiQn,  in  the  New-England 
states,  1,590,140  cotton  spindles.  Tlie  whole  number  of  spindles  in 
the  United  States,  in  1850,  was  2,500,000,  showing  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Of  the  present  actual  condition  of  the  ootton  manufiicture  in  this 
country,  we  cannot  speak  with  entire  certainty,  until  the  returns  of 
the  census,  for  1850,  are  published.  We  are  deficient  in  details,  but 
for  the  figures  given  above,  derived  chiefly  from  a  work  on  'American 
ootton  manu&ctures,  by  Robt  H.  Baird,  1851,  we  can  speak  with 
confidence. 

Of  the  2,500,000  cotton  spindles  now  in  the  United  States,  150,- 
000  are  in  the  Southern  states,  and  100,000  in  the  Western.  A 
committee  of  die  Manufacturers'  Convention,  held  last  year  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  stated,  in  their  report,  that  there  were  20  companies 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  that  state,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $1,800,000.  These  companies  run,  when  in  full  operation, 
54,000  spindles,  producing  no  yam,  however,  liner  than  No.  20. 
For  some  time  past,  these  Virginia  mills  have  had  in  full  operation 
22,000  spindles,  at  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  wages ;  7,000 
spindles  three-fourths  of  the  time,  and  8,000  one-third  of  the  time.  The 
remainder  of  the  factories  are  entirely,  or  partially,  stopped.*  In  Mary- 
land, affairs  are  not  much  better  than  in  Virginia.  '*  Out  of  28  mills 
in  that  state,"  says  Mr.  Baird, "  only  two  are  constantly  employed ;  18 
work  a  part  of  the  time,  and  eight  are  entirely  idle.  Ine  total  average 
product  is  less  than  half  the  capacity  of  the  mills.  In  Bhode  Island, 
too,  we  learn  from  a  writer  in  the  Scientific  American,  for  Dec.  7, 
1850,  some  70,  out  of  thelSO  ootton  mills  in  that  state,  have  stopped. 

lliese  suspensions  and  depressions  of  our  ootton  manufacturing 
operations  are  undoubtedly  attributable  to  the  following  causes  com- 
bined: 

1.  Our  present  low  tariff. 

2.  The  high  price  of  cotton ;  and 

3.  Our  manufacturing  too  many  coarse  goods.  Which  of  these 
causes  is  the  most  potent,  we  leave  our  readers  to  decide.  The  first 
we  cannot  discuss  without  being  drawn  into  the  field  of  politics.  The 
second  affects  manufacturers  by  turning  capital  into  other  channels ; 

"  Baud's  Cottoa  Spianer,  p.  3fi. 
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and  the  third  by  OTerstocking  the  marketfi  with  coarse  goods,  and 
leaving  our  citizens  dependent  on  other  countries  for  fine  ones.  If 
we  would  keep  the  fine  goods  of  other  countries  out  of  our  markets, 
we  must  manufacture  Uiat  description  of  goods  at  home.  Nothing 
but  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  fine  cotton  fabrics  of  other  coun- 
tries would  keep  them  out  of  our  markets,  if  we  did  not  manu&o* 
ture  them  ourselves.  If  our  manufacturers  do  not  supply  the  demand 
for  fine  fabrics,  they  must  and  will  come  from  abroad.  The  reat 
truth  of  the  matter  is :  England  manufactures  large  quantities  of 
coarse  cottons,  and  our  manufacturers  make  scarcely  anything 
else  but  coarse ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  present  supply 
of  coarse  fabrics  is  greater  than  the  demand — the  markets  are  glutted* 
Mills,  then,  are  obliged  to  stop.  We  consider  this  the  chief  cause 
of  the  failures.    The  other  causes  mentioned  have  their  weight. 

The  process  of  calico  printing  by  machinery  is  the  last  invention, 
and  the  crowning  one,  in  the  manu&cture  of  cotton.  Before  the  in- 
troduction  of  calico  printing,  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United 
States  was  considered  to  be  too  precarious  to  justify  one  in  an  attempt 
to  manufacture  the  finer  fabrics ;  but  the  introduction  of  calico 
printing  has  placed  our  cotton  manufactures  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Our  consumption  of  domestic  calicoes  is  immense,  and  all  our  coarser 
cotton  fabrics  have  the  preference  in  the  markets  of  South  America, 
China,  Siam,  the  East  Indies,  and  elsewhere,  on  account  of  their 
being  superior  in  durability  to  those  of  France  and  England. 

The  comparative  idleness  of  our  cotton  factories  is  to  be  deplored; 
but  the  general  government  cannot  justly  be  charged  with  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  the  evils  com- 
plained of  can  be  removed  by  legislation.  To  succeed,  it  is  evident 
that  our  cotton  factories  must  manufacture  those  &brics  most  in  de> 
mand.  If,  afler  glutting  the  markets  with  coarse  &brics,  they  still 
continue  to  manufacture  them,  they  must  expect  to  fail,  and  no  legis- 
lation could  help  them.  Undoubtedly  a  higher  tariff  would  help  them 
some,  but  it  would  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  manufacturers  adapt- 
ing their  fabrics  to  the  demand  and  supply  of  the  various  mai^ 
kets. 

Our  cotton  manufacturers  are  at  present  much  affected  by  the  im- 
portations of  foreign  cottons.  The  value  of  cotton  goods  imported 
into  this  country,  after  deducting  the  amount  re-exported,  was,  in 

1844 $13,286,830        1848 $17,806,417 

1846 13,860,729        1849 16,182.618 

1846.... 12,867,422        1860 19.686,986 

During  the  year  1850,  the  value  of  the  cotton  goods  exported  from 
this  country  was  $4,734,424. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
earth,  that  cotton,  which  now  yields  to  this  country  a  profit  of  from 
$30  to  $40,000,000  annually,  was  almost  a  worthless  plant  only 
sixty-six  years  ago.  Mr.  T.  Coxe,  a  writer  in  Rees'  Encyclopeedia, 
says,  that  in  1786  cotton  was  only  seen  growing  in  gardens  in  this 
country.    Cotton  crops  and  cotton  planters,  at  tlutt  time,  were  quite 
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unknown.  Not  a  single  bale  of  cotton  was  exported  from  this  coun- 
try before  1787,  that  is,  of  this  country's  growth.  We  find  in 
Smither's  History  of  Liverpool,  pages  129,  153,  an  account  of  the 
first  exportations  of  cotton  from  ttds  country,  as  follows : 

1 770 3  bales  from  New- York. 

" 4  bags      "    Virginia. 

** 3  barrels"    North-Carolina. 

1784 8  bales     "    "America.** 

1786 6     "        "  «' 

1786 6      "        "  " 

All  of  this  cotton  was  from  the  Spanish  Main,  or  the  West  Indies. 
The  eight  bales  marked  ^^  America,"  on  arriving  in  England,  were 
seized,  it  being  presumed  that  so  large  a  quantity  of  cotton  could 
not  come  from  America.  It  would  seem  that  as  late  as  1794,  Mr. 
Jay,  when  making  the  treaty  with  England  at  that  time,  was  not 
aware  that  any  cotton  was  exported  from  the  United  States.*  The 
first  export  of  our  own  cotton,  according  to  M'Culloch,  was  in  1790. 
It  was  in  small  packages,  called  '^  pockets." 

Hie  prices  of  cotton  at  first  were  very  high.  In  England,  in  1789, 
it  was  22  pence  per  pound.    In  America  it  was  as  follows : 

1790 14i  cents.  1796 86i  cents.  1802 19  cents. 

1791 26        "  1797 34        "  1808 19     " 

1792 29        "  1798 39        "  1804 20     " 

1798 32        "  1799 44        •*  1806 28     " 

1794 33        •*  1800 28        "  1806 22     " 

1796 86i      "  1801 44        "  1807 2U  " 

From  1807  cotton  declined  until  1814,  when  it  was  15  cents  ; 
1815,  21 ;  1816,  294;  1817,  26) ;  1818,  34.  It  then  declined  to 
15  cents  in  1824,  and  in  1825  rose  to  21  cents.  It  then  declined  to 
9}-  cents  in,  1827,  and  was  not  over  lOi  until  1883,  when  it  became 
11 ;  1834, 13 ;  and  in  1835,  16}. 

The  United  States  export  more  raw  cotton  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.     For  the  last  five  years  our  exports  have  been  as  follows  : 

1846 $42,787,341 

1847 63,416,848 

1848 61,898,294 

1849 66,696,887 

1860 71,984,616 

1861 over  100,000,000t 

Europe  paid  the  United  States,  in  1850,  the  enormous  sum  of 
$71,984,616,  besides  what  she  paid  to  other  cotton-growing  nations. 
Our  home  consumption  is,  at  present,  539,000  bales ;  that  of  Eng- 
land,  1,472,000;  that  of  France,  363,000.  All  the  rest  of  Europe 
together  consume  about  as  much  as  France.  England,  therefore, 
uses  up  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  cotton  raised  on  the  earth ;  but 
all  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  do  not  use  as 
many  manufactured  cotton  goods  as  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Our  home  consumption  exceeds  that  of  all  Europe. 

*  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treuury,  Docament  No.  146,  p.  33. 
t  We  have  not  yet  the  Becretary's  return— ehoU  hereafter  give  it 
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ART.  II.-THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS,  AND  THE  INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO, 

PRINCE  OF  VALB8  I8LA1IIK-"MALAC»A-— IHQAPOIUI      OtILTIVATIOir  OF  UCB 

IN  IHDIA,  AC, 

Br  the  term  ''  Straits  Setdemente,"  k  undentood  all  that  part  of  the 
Hon.  East  faidia  Company's  possessions  situated  in  various  unconnected 
qpots,  within  the  area  of  lat.  1^  17'  to  5^  2^  north,  and  IWP  2& 
to  104^  east  long.,  Greenwich.  Hiese  settlements  embrace  the  island 
of  Pulo  Pinang,  known  also  as  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  together  with 
its  adjacent  territory  of  Province  Wellesley,  Malacca,  and,  lastly,  the 
Island  of  Singapore.  Each  of  these  Anglo-Indian  poaaeasioDs  is  under 
the  administration  of  three  resident  councilors,  having,  as  superior,  a 
^  Grovemor  of  the  Struts  Settlements."  All  these  appointments,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  inferior  posts,  have  hitherto  been  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Bengal  supreme  government ;  but  new  arrangements 
are  announced  in  the  English  papers. 

These  colonies  difier  slightly  m  climate,  but  all  are  more  or  less 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  intertropical  agriculture.  Hurricanes 
are  unknown;  and  though  occasionally  strong  squalls  may  visit 
those  localities,  the  harm  they  do  seldom  extends  to  more  than 
shaking  off  the  fruit  from  the  trees,  and  breaking  down  some  tender 
saplings.  These  lands  owe  the  exuberant  vegetation  which  covers 
them  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate  throughout  Rains  likewise 
£eJ1  more  or  less  copiously  at  intervals,  l^us  the  ^' oldest  inhabi- 
tant" informs  us,  that  at  Pulo  Pinang  rain  fell  almost  every  day 
betwixt  October,  1789,  and  June,  1790 ;  whilst  from  the  govern- 
ment statistics  it  appears  that  rain  fell  for  145  days  between  May, 
1833,  and  April,  1834,  inclusive ;  the  pluviameter  marking  it  as  fol- 
lows during  the  last  named  period : — 

{■.lOthi. 

Pinang  FlagiUfifhill, 116*6 

"      Plain, 65-5 

Province  WeUealey, 79*11 

The  mean  temperature  during  the  2A  hours  is  SOi  Fahr. 

The  soil  of  Pinang  and  Singapore  consists  for  the  most  part  q( 
decomposed  granite.  Ihe  alluvial  soil,  owing  to  the  absence  of  large 
streams,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  some  tracts  of  low-lying  rice 
grounds. 

In  Province  Wellesley  the  soil  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  qualitv. 
The  coast  line  exhibits  a  narrow  sandy  belt  of  low  land  to  the  north- 
ward and  eastward,  while  to  the  southward  the  arable  and  habitable 
tracts  are  hemmed  in,  excepting  at  a  few  points,  by  broad  mud  flats, 
covered  with  mangrove  trees,  and  which  are  flooded  by  tides  at  high- 
water.    Beyond  the  Sandy  Belt  and  Mangrove  Jungle,  are  extensive 
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aUnviAl  Inots  vnd^  riee  eultivatioii,  alteraftting  with  rMges  of  light 
ioil  nmatDg  parallel  to  the  coast.  These  ridges,  m  the  centre  of  the 
proYince,  and  towards  the  Siamese  frontier,  give  place  to  irregular 
shaped  drj  alluviiJ  plains,  stretdung  north  and  south.  A  few  hills 
of  moderate  elevation  are  scattered  throughout  this  district.  Hie 
soil  of  the  alluvial  plains  and  rice  grounds  is  superior  in  fertilitj  to 
knda  of  the  same  class  in  Pinang  or  Singapore.  Extensive  roads 
have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  still  made  in  Province  Wellesley,  to 
fidlitate  intercourse,  and  three  large  rivers,  besides  numerous  creeks, 
aflbrd  ready  access  to  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  government 
laborers  are  eonmetB,  the  ^  Straits  Settlements"  being  now-a>days  the 
penal  colonies  fbr  the  Jlindostanio  empire.  Dry  waste  lands,  fit  for 
plantations  in  these  localities,  may  be  obtained  from  the  government 
on  leases  of  forty  years'  tenure,  at  a  quit  rent,  varying  according  to 
locality,  but  not  on  the  average  exceeding  90  cents  for  every  1^  acre, 
Gt  two  rupees  per  orlong. 

Hie  island  of  Pinang  contains  about  85,000  acres,  one-iburth  of 
which  may  be  said  to  be  under  cultivation.  In  1886,  exclusive  of 
the  church  and  public  buildings,  the  value  of  real  estate  within  the 
precincts  of  Pinang  town  was  estimated  at  t800,000.  It  has  more 
than  doubled  in  value  since.  The  value  of  the  extensive  nutmeg 
plantations  in  these  spots  of  the  Anglo-Indian  possessions  cannot 
easily  be  estimated. 

Tliere  is  a  good  main  road  stretdiing  from  one  end  of  Pulo  Pinang 
to  the  other,  and  intersecting  the  cultivated  tracts,  besides  which 
there  are  numerous  coast  roads.  Province  Wellesley,  like  most 
young  countries,  has  its  inconveniences.  Among  these  may  be  enu- 
merated musquitoes  and  tigers.  These  denizens  of  the  forest  very 
naturally  follow  agricultural  man,  since  besides  being  enabled,  each 
in  their  way,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  Chinamen's  legs,  they  can  easily 
help  themselves  to  his  cattle,  poultry  and  dogs.  The  tiger  makes 
'*  imall  bonefi*^  about  walking  off  with  a  grunter  or  two ;  and  it  is  very 
lai]^hable  to  b^iold  the  expression  of  mute  indignation  on  the  visage 
of  a  Chinese  fiurmer,  when  he  discovers  of  a  morning  the  terror-strik- 
tng  footprints  around  his  pinery.  During  my  numerous  peregrina- 
tions in  the  Malayan  jungles,  I  have  repeatedly  heard  tigers  on  the 
move  within  50  yards;  but,  owing  to  the  denseness  of  the  under- 
growth, I  never  had  the  satis&ction  of  meeting  with  them  but  once, 
and  that  was  in  hunting  with  a  friend,  when  a  tiger  broke  cover  close  to 
us,  and  was  at  once  presented  with  a  couple  of  probably  innocuous  rifle 
shots.  Trapping  tigers  is  a  highly  profitable  vocation  of  the  natives, 
for,  apart  from  the  bountv  paid  for  each  head  by  the  authorities,  the 
whole  body,  together  with  the  oflal,  is  saleable  to  the  Chinese  doctors 
at  40  cents  a  pound.  Tiger's  meat,  6ec,  enters  largely  into  the 
CSiinese  Pharmacopoeia,  as  an  infallible  recipe  to  make  a  Chinaman 
brave.  Whether  its  effects  are  such  upon  Chinese  or  other  races,  de- 
ponent knoweth  not 

Strangers  visiting  Pulo  Pinang  and  Malacca,  have  to  depend 
at  first  more  upon  private  hospitality  than  on  the  accommodation 
in  taverns.    In  the  ^Straits  Settiements,"  moderately-sized  houses 
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are  to  be  hired  unfurnished  at  ten  to  thirty  dollars  per  month. 
Proyisions  are  cheap.  The  furniture  necessary  to  fit  up  abadi- 
elor  establishment  ought  not  to  exceed  $150;  and  $39  are  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  wages  for  a  servant,  cook,  butler,  groom,  and 
washerman  per  mensem.  In  most  celibatory  establishments  there 
is,  nevertheless,  what  is  called  a  ''Noonah''  female  housekeeper. 
The  sights  in  Pinang  are  but  few.  There  is  the  Flagstaff  hill, 
from  which  a  most  magnificent  view  can  be  obtained  of  the  op- 
posite coast  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  with  its  massive  chains  of 
mountains  in  the  distant  background.  Here,  amid  the  mists  of  an 
elevation  of  2,200  feet,  and  in  a  temperature  often  as  low  as  65^,  the 
Anglo-Indian  convalescent  renovates  hb  constitution,  if  not  so  fiir 
shaken  as  to  require  a  more  bracing  air.  The  rose,  and  other  flowers 
of  northern  climes,  here  also  remind  him  of  European  scenes,  whilst 
the  beautiful  fir  tree  of  this  region  serves  to  aid  the  illusion.  The 
geologist  will  not  find  much  to  interest  him,  unless  he  penetrates  the 
reninsula ;  but  the  botanist  will  be  puzzled  where  to  commence  his 
investigations  in  the  ample  field  spread  out  before  him.  The  zoolo- 
gist wifi  not  want  employment ;  but  the  conohologist,  in  addition  to 
the  rarest  shells,  will  more  than  probably  catch  the — jungle  fever. 

It  was  in  Pinang  that  1  first  tasted  the  celebrated  Doorian,  (Durio 
Zebethinus,)  so  quaintly  described,  if  my  memory  serves,  by  Dam- 
pier,  *'  as  the  deliciously  stinking  Doorian."  Faney  a  fruit  about  the 
size  of  a  lai^e  green  cocoa-nut,  containing  twelve  to  fifteen  seeds  as 
big  as  a  chestnut,  and  covered  with  a  whitish  creamy  pulp.  Imagine 
that  your  olfactory  nerves  are  suddenly  offended  on  opening  it,  as 
if  with  exhalations  from  putrescent  animal  matter,  seasoned  widi  a 
strong  dash  of  assafoetida.  Such  is  the  Doorian's  smell  to  the  be- 
ginner. But  the  taste !  no  combination  of  vanilla,  ice-cream,  guavas, 
strawberries  and  every  thing  else  that  in  fruit  is  accounted  delicious, 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  Doorian.  It  is  the  prince — ^no,  the 
emperor  of  fruits !  Talk  of  nectar  and  ambrosia !  I  would  willingly 
walk  an  entire  day  to  partake  of  what  is  styled  a  Doorian  feast ;  and 
the  Malay  who  earns  his  pittance  of  $5  per  month,  frequently  ex- 
pends a  dollar  upon  Doorians,  when  they  first  come  into  market, 
notwithstanding  that  he  may  be  forced  to  economize  during  ten  days 
in  consequence  of  his  gormandizing  and  extravagance.  This  fruit  is 
considered  highly  aphrodisiac,  and  as  such  is  used  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  Mohammedan  rulers  about  the  Archipelago. 

Malacca,  owing  to  the  superior  capabilities  of  Singapore  as  regards 
anchorage,  has  sadly  fallen  off  from  her  pristine  greatness,  when 
under  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  rule.  Tin  is  found  there  in  large 
quantities,  and  gold  has  also  been  worked  to  advantage.  To  end 
their  days,  and  be  buried  in  their  beloved  Malacca,  is  the  aspiration 
of  a  large  class  of  the  Straits'  inhabitants ;  I  mean  of  what  are  equiv- 
ocally called  native-bom  Chinese,  who  descend  from  emigrants  and 
are  bom  under  the  English  mle.  They  dislike  returning  to  the  land  of 
their  forefathers,  for  fear  that  the  Mandarins  should  "  makee  too 
muchee  squeezee  my ;"  which  in  plain  English  signifies,  that  the 
Mandarins  or  magistrates,  as  the  term  implies  in  Portuguese,  on 
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becoming  aware  of  the  return  of  a  wealthy  Chinaman,  should  mulct 
him,  bj  threats  of  imprisonment,  or  severer  penalties,  for  imaginary 
misconduct. 

In  Malacca,  spices  and  cocoa-nuts  are  cultivated  largely,  but  the 
growth  of  rice  forms  the  chief  agricultural  pursuit  of  the  natives,  to 
be  detailed  further  on. 

To  the  profound  wisdom  and  liberal  policy  of  the  lamented  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  does  the  British  nation  owe  its  flourishing  colony 
of  Singapore.  Sir  S.  Raffles,  contrary  to  the  exclusive  system  of 
his  government,  made  the  port  of  Singapore  free  from  the  expense 
of  harbor  dues  and  the  vexatious  imposts  of  customs.  Enormous 
have  been  the  advantages  that  have  accrued  to  this  petty  isle,  hardly 
fifteen  miles  in  diameter,  in  consequence  of  those  free  trade  measures. 
Another  cause  of  prosperity  arises  from  its  unique  geographical  posi- 
tion, placed  as  it  is  on  the  high  road  of  vessels  from  America  and 
Europe  to  China,  almost  within  speaking  distance  of  Hindoostan. 
The  present  great  intercourse  with  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago will  receive,  in  about  a  year's  time  from  now,  unprecedented 
impetus  from  bi-monthly  steam  communication  with  New-Holland 
and  Australia.  Some  tbirty  years  ago,  a  few  miserable  fishing  huts 
were  all  that  was  to  be  seen  where  now  are  visible  rich  and  splendid 
buildings,  gardens,  and  plantations ;  whilst  from  a  population  of  a 
few  hundred  Malays,  it  has  increased  at  the  present  day  to  upwards 
of  70,000  prosperous  settlers  of  all  nations.  The  amount  of  ton- 
nage that  arrived  at  Singapore  during  the  years  1819-20,  was  but 
49,000  tons ;  and  during  the  official  year  of  1849-50,  the  govern- 
ment reports  have  swelled  to  270,931  tons.  In  1823-24,  the  value 
of  cotton  piece  goods  imported  was  estimated  at  $692,496— and  of 
woolens,  $45,000.  In  1849-50,  these  two  articles  had  increased,  the 
first  up  to  $1,435,790,  and  the  second  to  $136,533,  owing  to  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  Chinese  population  alone.  In  Singapore  the 
local  authorities,  in  1847,  disposed  of  their  opium  farm,  for  one 
year's  license,  at  the  extraordinary  price  of  $146,643. 

There  are  several  large  and  comfortable  hotels  at  this  port,  toge- 
ther with  an  infinitude  of  boarding-houses.  The  place  supports  also 
a  small  but  neat  theatre,  a  race-course,  and  several  handsome  places 
of  worship,  including  the  Hindoo  pagodas,  Chinese  joss-houses,  and 
Moslem  mosques.  An  Episcopal  church  there  has  undergone  strange 
mutations.  Destined  in  the  first  instance  for  a  theatre  and  assembly 
room,  some  of  the  more  seriously  disposed  Scotch  subscribers  meta- 
morphosed the  building  into  a  Presbyterian  meeting- house.  During 
a  pastoral  visit  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  it  was  suggested  that 
in  presenting  their  edifice  to  the  E.  I.  Co.,  the  communicants  would 
be  able  to  save  the  expense  of  a  clergyman,  inasmuch  as  the  govern- 
ment, so  this  knowing  Churchman  discoursed,  would  provide  an  ex- 
pounder free  of  cost;  but  the  wary  bishop  had  never  indicated  that 
the  clerical  incumbent  was  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  Church  of 
England :  so  that  when  the  subscribers,  for  parsimony's  sake,  made 
over  the  building,  they  found  themselves  in  a  fool's  paradise. 

Besides  somie  2,000  Hindostanee  convicts  from  i^l  parts  of  Asia, 
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Singapore,  from  the  very  oentrftl  poeitiOQ  it  oocapies  in  the  Indiaii 
eeea,  fiiraisfaee  more  extensive  varieties  of  the  '*  genus  homo''  than 
anj  other  point  of  the  globe.  Leaving  aside  the  aboriginal  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  Peninsula^  one  encounters  Qiiaamen,  Burmese,  Siamese, 
Tonquinese,  Cochin-ofainese,  many  of  the  Polynesian  races,  and 
numerous  members  of  most  of  European  and  African  peoples. 

Hie  Qunese  number  <m  the  island  about  45,000.  They  consist  of 
those  bom  on  the  island  as  well  as  of  some  from  the  Hoke-in  pro- 
vince, whilst  others  are  Tio-chin  and  Kh^.  Amongst  themselves  they 
disti]]^i8h  each  other  under  the  following  designations :  Su,  those 
whose  profession  is  to  teach,  the  literati  in  &ct;  Long,  the  husband- 
men ;  kong,  mechanics ;  and  Siang,  merchants  and  i^opfceepers. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  north-east  monsoon,  each  year 
brings  from  the  Celestial  £mpire  some  ten  thousand  emigrants  to  the 
port  of  Singapore.  In  1847-48,  there  arrived  108  junks  and  11 
square-rigged  vessds,  with  10,475  Chinamen.  Few  of  these  emi- 
grants being  able  to  pay  their  passage  money,  M)eculators  purchased 
Uiem  at  $10  a  head  for  one  year's  servitude.  They  are  then  trans* 
shipped  to  Pinang,  Malacca,  Borneo,  Java,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Archipelago,  as  &r  down  as  South  Australia.  Oalifomia  and  Val> 
paraiso  have  now  become  ports  to  receive  these  *'  Bedemptioners.^' 

From  calculations  made  of  the  quantity  of  opium  used  per  annum, 
which  averages  240  chests,  there  must  be  at  least  15,000  out  of  the 
population  of  45,000  Chinese  at  Singapore,  who  make  use  of  this 
honesty-corrupting,  no  less  than  noctiferous  drug.  I  say  corrupting, 
because  opium,  being  far  more  seductive  than  alcoholic  drinks,  priva- 
tion from  it,  through  poverty,  will  lead  men  to  perpetrate  heinouB 
oflences  against  society,  more  readily  than  ordinary  drunkenness. 

Assuming  ttus  estimate  to  be  correct,  there  must  be,  wheie 
the  population  reaches  nearly  400  fm7/tOfw,  at  least  8,000,000  opium 
smokers  in  the  Celestial  empire;  because,  in  1845,  40,000  chests 
were  imported  into  that  vast  country.  But  if^  instead  of  repressing 
the  curse,  the  Chinese  government  offered  fiMsilities  similar  to  those 
which  opium  smokers  enjoy  at  Singapore,  under  the  most  Christian 
rule  of  H.  M.  Queen  Victoria,  there  would  be  above  92  millions  of 
opium  smokers  in  the  Chinese  dominions.  In  Java,  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment considers  that  there  are  03,866  opium  smokers  on  the 
island,  or  one  in  every  ninety-five  persons,  out  of  a  popuUtion  of 
nine  mUHont. 

All  religious  creeds  are  tolerated  in  the  Straits  SetUements. 
Several  Protestant  missionaries  have  been  settled  there  for  years. 
The  benefit  hitherto  accruing  to  the  colony,  from  their  exertions,  is 
discoverable  solely  in  the  yearly  increase  of  the  juvenile  Anglo-In- 
dian inhabitants.  Conversions,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  are  out 
of  the  question ;  but  at  Singapore,  as  in  many  other  missionary 
establishments  that  I  have  met  with  in  my  Oriental  peregrinations, 
hopes  most  sanpuine^  of  future  converts,  are  expressed  in  print,  as 
regularly  as  quarter-day  comes  round.  Far  different,  however,  is  the 
case  with  the  results  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  who  number 
in  Singapore  some  500  converted  ChinsoieB.    The  Caleatiak,  previ- 
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maAj  to  beteg  reomyed  into  the  bosom  of  Mother  Church,  hsTB  to 
wmmrgo  a  year's  probation^  In  order  that  they  may  wean  themaelYea 
from  opium  smoking  and  gambling.  OatholioiBmf  herein,  has  per- 
fimned  marvels  at  the  colony. 

Sporting  is  much  pursued  at  the  Straits,  by  the  Europeans,  during 
the  rainy  season.  Snipe,  especially,  are  very  plentiful  at  Singapore, 
and  I  have  seen  twenty  brace  bagged  in  a  morning  by  one  gun.  On 
erossing  to  the  main  land,  teal,  gmy  plover,  curiews,  red  partridge, 
pheasants,  jungle^owl,  dec,  are  easily  met  with-— elephants,  rluDO- 
oeroses,  tapirs,  and  wild  cattle,  are  hunted  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  only  description  of  chase  followed  at  Singapore  is  deer  of 
three  spedes,  tigers,  and  wild  bogs.  I  have  been  a  participator  in 
the  field  obsequies  of  seveofty-five  wild  hogs ;  of  one,  tlra  tusks 
measured  eleven  inches  in  length.  In  hunting  large  §^une,  the  plan 
usually  pursued  is  to  collect  about  100  men,  (generally  convicts,) 
with  about  thirty  dogs,  and  station  them,  in  an  extended  semi-circle, 
to  windward  of  the  spot  to  be  beaten.  When  the  qiortemen  have 
taken  tlmr  stations  to  leeward,  the  beaters,  on  a  given  signal, 
advance ;  and  amid  an  inlemal  din  of  gongs,  yells,  and  fire-crackers, 
joined  to  the  baying  of  the  dogs,  the  game  is  frightened  on,  to  where 
are  concealed  the  hunters,  and  fidh  breath  their  rifles. 

Fishing  throughout  the  Archipelago  is  excellent,  though  ofl»n  car- 
ried on  in  an  unsportsmanlike  manner.  On  the  north-west  coast  of 
Borneo,  after  the  riee  crop  is  housed,  the  chie&  generally  give  a 
*^  spree,"  and  it  often  terminates  with  the  whole  population  of  the 
dboe  going  down  to  the  sea-side  on  a  gigsntic  fishing  excursion. 
There  they  collect  quantities  of  a  root,  call^  ''  tubbi,"  and  sdeet 
the  mouth  of  some  small  river,  not  broader  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
as  the  spot  whereon  to  commence  operations.  The  tubb^  is  macerated 
in  a  boat,  filled  up  to  the  gunwale  with  water,  and  just  as  the  flood 
tide  is  about  commencing,  the  boat  is  upset,  so  as  to  impregnate  the 
water  with  the  tubb&  decoc^n.  The  efiect  on  the  fish  is  electrical; 
they  are  at  once  intoxicated,  bounoe  oat  of  the  water,  and  become  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Bomean  spearsmen,  who,  standing'  in  their  light 
canoes,  project  the  bamboo  lances,  of  twenty  feet  in  length,  with  most 
unerring  precision.  It  is  capital  sport,  except  to  the  fish :  sometimes 
very  laughable,  from  the  awkward  accidents  that  take  place  from  over- 
exdtement  in  the  chase,  such  as  losing  one's  equilibrium,  and  tum- 
folusg  oneself  and  lance  into  &e  water. 

I  stated,  in  a  fewpages  back,  that  rice  was  cultivated  to  some  ex- 
tent  in  Malacca.  The  following  sketch  will  explain  the  usual  process 
of  cultivation,  together  with  its  acoompanyinc  ceremonies,  in  that 
particular  locality,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Malayan  peninsula. 

The  grain  season  commenees  about  August,  just,  in  fiict,  before  the 
north-east  monsoon,  during  which  time  rain  b  supposed  to  be  more 
fi^uent  than  during  the  south-west  monsoon.  The  Malays  cultivate 
two  descriptions  of  rice — wet  rice,  and  (fry,  or  upland  rice. 

The  varieties  of  wet  rice  are  considerable,  and  distinguished  with 
great  nicety  by  the  Malays.  At  first  a  Ibreigner  might  be  disposed  to 
think  these  people  fanciM  in  their  vqNnatNns  of  qualities ;  but  on 
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narrower  iospeotion,  the  different  kinds  of  rice  are  observed  to  pos- 
sess distinct  features.  Sixteen  varieties  of  sawah,  or  wet  rice,  some 
five  of  which  are  honored  ¥nth  the  title  of  Sri,  most  excellent,  ripen  in 
seven  months.  Three  kinds  come  to  maturity  in  eight  months,  and 
sixteen  others  in  six  months.  There  is  also  a  description  of  rice,  in- 
troduced from  China,  called  Pange1>eo,  which  ripens  in  one  hundred 
days.  The  Malays  do  not  attempt  the  double  cropping  in  vogue  on 
the  continent  of  India.  They  have  no  tanks,  and  only  at  a  few  spots 
the  latter  could  be  made.  The  Malays  are  obstinate  ^in  asserting 
that,  even  were  water  abundant,  the  rice  sown  in  their  part  of  the 
world  will  not  fnictafy  until  after  the  north-east  monsoon,  or  rainy 
season,  has  passed.  The  Malays  never  manure  their  rice  fields,  nor 
is  there  any  occasion  for  so  doing,  the  field  being  allowed  to  lie  fidlow 
firom  six  to  eight  months  in  the  year.  The  highest  rate  of  productive- 
ness per  one  and  one-third  of  an  acre,  is  stated  to  be  600  gantangs  of 
paddy,  equivalent  to  788  bushels. 

When  seed-time  arrives,  four  gantangs*  are  sown,  upon  a  well* 
watered  and  cleared  spot  of  land,  of  the  extent  of  a  sixteenth  part  of 
an  orlong.f  In  about  forty  days  the  plants  attain  sufficient  growth 
to  admit  of  their  being  transplanted  to  the  Bindang,  or  paddy  field. 
The  task  of  transplanting  is  commonly  performed  by  the  women. 
Before  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  nursery,  it  is  twice  measured,  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  no  grains  have  escaped  supematurally.  The  Samai 
or  rice  plants  are  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  m  bunches  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  easily  grasped  with  one  hand — ^the  roots  are  rapidly  cleaned 
with  the  other,  and  the  tops  cut  off  A  few  of  the  whitish  stalks  are 
then  selected,  and  carried  separately  to  the  field  Ayer  Bedak ;  a  fra- 
grant cosmetic,  dissolved  in  water,  is  now  sprinkled  over  the  ground, 
in  order  to  propitiate  the  spirit  of  the  paddy,  the  Malayan  goddess 
Ceres,  for  whom  the  Malays  have  no  distinct  appellative,  but  express 
their  meaning  by  the  words  Samangat  Paddy,  which  implies  that  the 
spirit  of  the  paddy  vanishes  through  terror,  when  not  conciliated. 
The  spot  on  the  field  where  such  propitiatory  evocations  are  made,  is 
styled  Bumi  Putra — ^Prince's  Ground.  The  selected  stalks  are  placed 
on  a  rest,  along  with  offerinffs  of  dressed  eggs,  rice,  sugar-cane, 
oocoanuts,  and  sweetmeats.  These  offerings  are  generally  left  on 
the  spot 

One  of  the  singular  customs  that  may  be  observed  at  these  settle- 
ments, amongst  a  population  composed,  as  stated  before,  of  various 
races,  is  a  species  of  search  for  Ceres,  or  Proserpine,  by  the  Chinese. 
They  call  it  a  search  for  charmed  roots  and  medicinal  substances. 
Four  men  carry  on  their  shoulders  a  small  painted  wooden,  or  bam- 
boo box,  with  a  canopy,  and  open  in  front.  In  this  box  is  an  image 
of  Choo-Sookong,  one  of  their  deified  mortals.  A  Tuzzuzen,  or 
physician,  heads  the  procession,  and  the  whole  party  tread  over  the 
fields  in  double  quick  time. 


*  A  meaeare  oontuning  956  enbic  incliet. 

t  One  orioog  is  equal  to  ono  and  one-third  of  an  tore. 
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In  phmtiu  the  riofr^eedlings,  ihe  husbandman  ia  jproTided  with  a 
abort  stick,  forked  at  the  end.  Inserting  in  the  fork  from  five  to  nine 
stalks  or  plantSi  he  pushes  it  down  into  the  mud,  to  the  depth  of 
firom  three  to  six  indies,  aooording  to  the  nature  of  the  soO.  Super- 
stition enjoins  that  extreme  decorum  should  be  observed  pending 
the  operation,  and  that  no  one  should  speak^  during  the  planting  of 
every  seven  bunches.  These  bunches  are  set  at  distances,  varying 
from  half  a  foot  to  one  foot  and  a  half  apart.  In  the  richest  soils, 
even  two  feet  might  be  allowed,  as  the  bunches  expand  sufficiently 
to  cover  the  intervals.  The  owner  afterwards  inspects  his  field 
occasionally ;  sees  that  it  has  the  requisite  quantity  of  water ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  destroys  weeds  and  vermin.  As  the  ear  begins  to  fill, 
he  stretches  lopes  over  the  field,  to  whidb  are  attached  scarecrows ; 
and  he  erects  a  high  covered  perch,  wherein  one  of  his  family  con- 
stantly watches^  at  the  risk  often  of  being  made  a  meal  of  by  some 
prowling  tiser.  Bats,  which  occasionally  appear  in  great  numbers, 
contrive  to  levy  heavy  on  the  crop.  The  water  is  allowed  gradually 
to  drain  oS^  in  order  to  hasten  the  filling  up  of  the  ear.  The  grain 
is  cut  with  a  sickle,  when  it  has  been  b^t  down  by  its  own  wei^ 
or  by  the  wind. 

During  harvest^  the  Malay  cultivator  is  in  his  glory.  Elderly 
matrons  are  then  seen,  with  conical  straw  hats,  pluming  the  ears  of 
com ;  the  niiarried  women,  and  spinsters  of  a  certain  age,  are  left  to 
the  ^tal^  loom,  and  other  household  duties.  The  Malays  hold  sa- 
cred the  first  days  of  harvest,  and  the  presiding  spirit  is  again  invok- 
ed and  propitiated.  Ihese  days  are  rantang,  or  Taboo^  in  New- 
Zealand  pluraseology,  termed  ramali  by  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo.  No 
person  ii  admitted  into  the  house,  nor  must  any  one  leave  it  during 
that  period,  but  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  and  fetching  water. 
After  this  is  over,  an  iron  nail  is  carried  to  the  field,  to  avert  some 
planetary  influence.  It  is  there  stuck  into  the  eartii,  and  left  till  the 
grain  is  cut.  The  nail  is  afterwards  placed  in  the  granary,  as  a  charm 
to  prevent  the  paddy  taking  fiight  and  vanishing,  or  becoming  Sih 
mangat  A  rude  altar  is  now  erected  in  the  fiel^  on  which  offerings 
of  fruits  and  perfumes  are  laid ;  a  white  cloth  is  thrown  over  themL, 
and  the  peasant  invokes  the  Spirit  in  the  following  strain : 

Marelah  Cb6,  marelah  Toan, 
Hnndab  oalan^  male^ei,  mas  malegei  perak, 
Lama  floaa  mam  angm  dan  ombak, 
Tampat  iyang  rimiaiig,  iyaog  aeleM. 

Oome,  O  ycxmg  Lord  and  Master, 

Betnrn  to  the  gold  and  ailYeiT  palaoa ; 

Long  bast  thou  disported  in  the  breeze  aodiippHng  watart, 

Betom  now  to  a  place  of  repose  and  enjoyment. 

The  harvest-home  is  celebrated  by  games,  theatricals,  and  other 

feetivities,  among  which  is  bu£blo-fightmg ;  but  that  combat  beinff 

disallowed,  bv  law,  in  the  British  territcwies,  where  it  is  considered 

equivalent  to  bulHwitiBg,  is  only  witnessed  in  Malayan  lands  under 
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native  rule.  A  Spaniard  would  think  the  sport  exceedingly  tame,  no 
barbarities  being  practised.  The  buffaloes  are  successivelj  led  into 
the  arena  by  pairs,  and,  when  sufficiently  close,  '^come  to  the  scratch^ 
of  their  own  accord.  They  rarely  exceed  five  minutes  in  fighting, 
and  never  do  much  harm  to  each  other.  The  only  science  display^ 
by  a  veteran  bull,  is  to  introduce  one  of  his  horns  under  the  lower 
jaw  of  his  adversary,  and,  by  twisting  his  opponent's  neck,  bring  him 
on  his  side  to  the  ground.  The  defeated  buffalo  rarely  runs  a  second 
tilt,  but  rapidly  makes  oS^  without  any  attempt  at  pursuit  on  the  part 
of  the  victor. 

Oomah,  or  upland  rice  cultivation,  is  not  a  very  &vorite  style  of 
raising  rice  by  the  Malays.  They  have  four  species  of  this  grain 
that  ripen  in  4  months,  six  in  5,  and  two  in  6  months.  On  com- 
mencing a  field,  the  primitive  forest  is  cut  down,  and  the  timber 
burned.  Holes  are  made  in  the  virgin  soil  with  a  sharp  stake,  and 
four  or  five  seeds  of  paddy  are  dropped  in  each,  but  they  are  not 
covered  with  earth.  This  cultivation  is  often  mixed  with  Indian  com, 
gourds  and  cucumbers.  The  cost  of  clearing  one  acre  will  be  about 
$12.  The  land  then  must  lie  fallow  for  a  year ;  when  it  will  again 
cost  about  $10  per  acre  to  clear  it  from  the  brushwood,  which,  in 
that  part  of  our  globe,  grows  with  extreme  rapidity.  Most  of  the 
ceremonies  incidental  to  the  Sawah  cultivation  are  also  used  in  the 
Oomah. 

The  cultivator,  during  the  &llow  season,  directs  his  attention  to 
sundry  other  modes  of  gain.  He  may  hunt  the  elephant  for  his 
ivory;  the  rhinoceros,  lor  his  horn  and  hide;  or  trap  the  tiger. 
Should  his  taste  be  not  so  adventurous,  he  may  turn  fowler.  The 
catching  and  preserving  the  skins,  with  the  feathers  on,  of  the  larger 
kinds  of  kingfishers,  is  oflen  a  lucrative  employment.  The  skins 
find  a  remunerating  market  in  China,  where  they  serve  for  embroid- 
ering dresses.  The  fowler  having  caught  a  burong  pukaka,  or  king- 
fisher, puts  it  into  a  cage  furnished  with  a  trap-door,  or  merely  ties 
it  by  the  leg  to  a  peg.  A  thin  net  is  suspended  over  the  bird,  which 
soon  begins  to  utter  discordant  screams ;  this  attracts  other  king- 
fishers, and  as  these  successively  attack  the  caged  bird,  they  are  en- 
trapped. The  fowler,  whenever  a  new  bird  is  caught,  substitutes  it 
for  the  preceding  one,  because  it  makes  a  greater  noise. 


ART.  m.~PHENOMENA  OP  NATURE.* 

The  present  age  of  the  world  is  characterized,  as  the  result  of  its 
greater  advancement  in  knowledge,  rather  by  a  cautiousness  and  dis- 
trust of  its  intellectual  powers,  than  by  that  bold  presumption  and 
vanity  always  attendant  on  ignorance,  which  so  strongly  marked  the 
intellect  of  the  ancients.     Attempts,  at  generalizations,  with  a  view 

*  CoraiM :  A  SktteK  of  a  PhTiical  Description  of  the  Univene.  By  Aleunder  V  od 
Humboldt ;  yol.  iii.,  1 651 .    Harper  d:  Brothers,  New-York. 
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of  arriving  at  final  causes,  are,  it  is  true,  among  Uie  first  promptings 
of  the  soul,  and  those  promptings  the  mind  can  with  difficulty  resist 
Hence  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  ancient  philosophers  to  reduce 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  to  one  principle  of  explanation ; 
to  discover  the  connecting  links  of  all  things ;  their  causal  connec- 
tion ;  to  grasp  in  one  view  the  entire  domain  of  nature ;  "  to  dis- 
cover the  one  universal  idea  to  which  all  phenomena,  in  their  causal 
connection,  might  be  reduced  as  to  a  sole  principle." 

Such  vain  attempts  began  with  the  earliest  philosophers,  and  have 
been  from  time  to  time  continued  down  to  the  present  aoe.  Indeed, 
the  history  of  philosophy  presents  but  little  else  but  suca  attempts ; 
so  that  if  we  may  venture  a  generalization,  those  attempts  may  be 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  results  of  the  natural  mode  of  the  human 
mind  in  prosecuting  its  investigations  of  the  Cosmos. 

The  error  of  the  ancients  and  of  all  philosophers  has  ever  been, 
that  of  supposing  that  they  had  acquired  a  sufficient  number  of  &cts 
to  justify  an  attempt  at  generalization.  The  Cosmos  of  Alxxandsb 
Von  Humboldt,  the  third  and  last  volume  of  which  is  now  before 
us,  is  the  only  elaborate  attempt  at  cosmography  that  has  been  given 
to  the  world  :  conceived  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  executed  in  a  manner 
to  present  a  fiiithful  picture  of  nature,  not  so  crowded  with  minor 
objects  as  to  prevent  the  most  important  oaes  from  standing  out  in 
bold  relief.* 

The  great  difficulty  with  all  writers  on  Cosmography^  hitherto,  has 
been  a  too  limited  acquaintance  with  Cosmology^  for  the  two  terms 
are  not  synonymouV  In  this  latter,  and  all-essential  respect, 
Humboldt  has  had  greatly  the  advantage.  A  long  life  of  unremit- 
ting study,  unrestrained  by  the  bitterness  of  poverty,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  aided  by  every  support  that  affluence  and  even  the  patron- 
age of  kings  could  confer,  has  stored  the  capacious  mind  of  Baron 
Von  Humboldt  with  all  the  vast  scientific  and  intellectual  treasures 
of  this  transcendent  age.  Illuminated  by  all  the  learning  and  bril- 
liant discoveries,  and  inventions  of  the  19th  century,  his  mind  has 
learned  to  despise  the  presumption  of  the  ancients,  and  to  see  that 
it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  aim  at  anything  more  than  a  fiiithful  de- 
lineation of  what  little  of  Cosmos  science  has  thus  &r  revealed, 
although  that  little  is  a  vast  ocean  of-  knowledge,  when  compared 
with  that  possessed  by  earlier  philosophers. 

In  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Cosmos,  Humboldt  has  confined 
himself  to  two  objects  only :  1st,  the  presentation  of  the  simple 
objectiveness  of  external  phenomena ;  and  secondly,  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  intellectual  results  of  the  impressions  made  by  the 
external  world  upon  the  inner  man,  upon  his  speculative  portion,  his 
understanding  and  reason ;  besides  delineating  a  general  picture  of 
Nature  in  her  two  great  spheres,  the  unanalogical  and  the  telluric ; 
thus  tracing  with  a  master-hand  the  outlines  of  objects  from  the  stars 
that  twinkle  amid  the  nebulee  in  the  remotest  realms  of  visible 


**  The  first  two  yolmnea  of  Coflmos  were  reriewed  •omewtatt  at  length  io  oar  ▼olunet 
of  laat  year. 
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«paoe,  down  to  our  Ofm  little  planetarj  sjttem-— bat  a  gnin  of  sand 
-on  the  boundless  shores  of  the  unlYerae— ^eiid  even  down  to  the  oon- 
figuretions  of  the  earth's  snrftoe ;  the  fossil  remains  of  the  earth's  groat 
•store-book ;  and  still  &rther  down,  to  the  minutest  oiganisms  t^at 
'float  in  the  sunbeams ;  and  to  the  world  ci  animalcules  that,  unaeea 
bj  the  naked  eye,  sport  in  so  many  objects  on  the  earth's  suHhoe,  he 
includes,  as  an  equally  legitimate  portion  of  the  Cosmos,  the  boun^eaa 
domain  of  the  worid  of  Uioug^t ;  the  inner  reflex  of  the  outer  world  ; 
die  mental  aooumulations  of  thousands  of  years.  And  why,  indeed, 
riiould  he  not  ?  For  what  are  the  phenomena  of  the  extemal  world, 
witiiout  those  elaborations,  those  jnoduots  of  the  spiritual  labor  of  the 
inner  man,  which  the  understanding  has  wrought  out  from  the  roug^ 
materials  presented  to  it  by  the  eztomal  world  1 

In  this  last  volume  Humboldt  gives  his  latest  toudies  to  his  great 
cosmical  picture,  by  devoting  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  special  re- 
sults of  observations  in  the  domain  of  cosmical  phenomena ;  but  before 
attempting  to  unfold  this  portaxm  of  his  work,  we  will  briefly  sketch  t^ 
labors  of  cosmologists  who  have  preceded  him,  as  given  in  the  in- 
troduction. 

An  active  striving  has  existed  in  all  aees  to  discover  a  principle 
that  would  explain  M  that  is  variable  in  me  organic  world,  and  noany 
have  vainly  believed  tiiat  they  had  attained  to  .this;  but  all  their 
labors  have  amounted  to  nothing,  save  to  develop  their  ignorance, 
and  to  prove  that  the  object  of  their  toils  is  "  past  finiiSiff  out." 
Men  for  a  long  time,  in  accordance  with  the  earliest  ideas  of  the  Hel- 
lenic races,  venerated  the  agency  of  spirits  embodied  in  human  forma, 
in  the  creative,  changing,  and  destructive  processes  of  nature ;  and 
this  finaUy  led  to  the  scientific  contemplation  and  philosophy  of  the 
Ionic  school.  Thm  gross  paganism,  Aristotle  tells  us,  was  *'The 
relics  of  an  earlier  acquired  and  subsequently  lost  wisdom ;"  to  whidi 
he  frankly  tells  us,  ^  Much  was  mythically  added  for  the  pertuoiion  of 
the  multitude^  as  also  on  account  of  the  laws,  and  for  other  useful  ends." 

The  Ionic  school  traced  the  first  principle  of  the  origin  of  things  to 
either  concrete  material  principles,  the  so-called  elements  of  nature, 
or  to  the  processes  of  nurefaction  and  condensation.  Something  nmi- 
lar  to  this  is  found  in  certain  cosmical  theories  of  the  present  day,  in 
which  caloric  is  made  the  principal  agent  of  force,  if  not  the  very  es- 
sence of  matter  itself— a  mere  revival  of  the  old  Ionic  philosof^y. 
He  hypothesis  of  four  or  five  materially  dififerent  elements,  probably 
of  Indian  origin,  was  undoubtedly  ancient  m  the  time  of  Empedodes, 
450  B.  C,  though  he  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  spoke  of  them  as  dis- 
tinct species  <^  matter.  He,  too,  had  formed  a  sweeping  gcoeralia- 
tion — he  had  his  Cosmos — and  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
originally  all  was  one— God,  eternal  and  at  rest, — ^that  the  elements 
of  things  were  held  together  in  undistinguishable  confusion  by  love, 
(^<Xra,)  the  primal  force  uniting  like  to  like,  and  sundered  by  an- 
other primal  force,  Mtctr,  or  strife.  Thid  whole  of  his  philosophy 
was  equally  fanoiftd  and  absurd.* 

*  Antboo,  Art.  Bmpedoelet. 
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At  a  later  period  of  the  deyelopment  of  the  lonio  pkflosophj, 
Anazagoras,  of  GasoBieme,  who  was  contemporarj  witii  Periolesy 
had  advanoed  from  the  pantheism  <^  Empedodes  to  the  idea  of  spirit, 
independeiit  of  all  matter,  but  unitiDg  and  distribatiDg  ih»  homoge- 
neous particles  of  which  matter  is  composed.  This  spirit  he  called 
the  world^rranging  JntelligeDce,  {mis)  the  primary  source  of  all 
motion  and  all  physical  phenomena.  Anazagoras  devoted  much 
time  to  mathematics  and  astronomy.  He  belieyed  the  sun  and  moon 
composed  of  earth,  and  had  right  Tiews  of  the  moon's  li^t,  and  of 
solar  and  lunar  eclipses.  His  opinions  were  considered  impious  to 
the  gods,  and  he  was  cast  into  prison.  He  explained  the  names  of 
the  gods  allegoricaUy,  and  gave  a  moral  exposition  of  the  myths  of 
Homer.  Simplicius,  whose  Commentaries  are  extremely  viAuable, 
from  their  containing  numerous  fragments  of  the  works  (^andent 
philosophers,  cites  a  very  remarkable  passage  from  Anaxagoras,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  latter  had  a  correct  idea  of  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  about  a  centre.  The  passage  reads :  **The  hea- 
venly bodies  do  not  &11,  in  consequence  of  the  centrifbgal  force  being 
superior  to  the  inherent  filling  force  of  bodies,  and  to  their  down- 
ward tendency."  This  shows  HImX  Anaxagoras,  450  B.  C,  knew  som^ 
thing  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces,  and  of  gravitation.*  He  be. 
lieved  that  the  heavenly  bodies  revolved  from  east  to  west.  Whe. 
ther  the  Intellig^ce  {v9t)  of  Anaxagoras  was  the  Godhead  divine, 
or  merely  a  pantheistio  principle  pervading  all  matter,  is  a  question 
with  commentators. 

Plutarch  seems  to  have  had  some  idea  of  centrifugal  and  centripe- 
tal forces ;  for,  in  his  work  entitled  De  Facte  in  Orbe  LundBy  he  com* 
pares  the  moon,  in  consequence  of  its  not  fidlmg  to  the  earth,  to  ^a 
stone  in  a  sling." 

Next  came,  to  contrast  with  the  philosophy  of  Empedodes  and 
Anaxagoras,  the  mathematical  symboUsm  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
which  also  embraced  the  whole  universe.  In  the  world  of  physical 
phenomena,  the  attention  of  the  Pythagoreans  was  solely  directed 
to  what  is  normal  in  configuration — the  five  elementary  forma— ^ 
the  ideas  of  numbers,  measures,  harmony,  and  contrarieties.  Num- 
bers they  believe  to  be  the  imitative  representations  of  all  things-* 
typical  of  eternity,  and  of  the  infinitude  of  nature,  because  of  Sieir 
iUimitability,  and  boundless  capadty  for  repetition.  The  essence  of 
things  they  believe  to  lie  in  the  form  of  numerical  relations,  and  that 
their  alterations  and  metamorphoses  were  the  results  of  numerical 
combinations.  Plato  referred  the  nature  of  all  substances  in  the  uni- 
verse,  and  their  different  stages  of  metamorphoses,  to  corporeal  forms, 
and  these  again  to  the  simplest  triangular  plane  figures.  As  to  the 
ultiihate  elements  of  matter,  Plato  made  no  pretensions.  ^God 
alone,"  says  he,  "'  knows  what  they  are." 

Aristotle  depicts  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  moving,  vital 
agents,  of  one  general  cosmical  foroe.f    Heaven  and  nature  depend 

*  ComoMt  voL  ill,  p.  19.  t  Comott  toL  iii,  p.  13. 
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on  the  **  unmoved  motus  of  the  uniyeTse^' — on  the  iforld-orderer 
and  world-sustainer.  Plato  contended  that  the  ultimate  course  of 
all  sensuous  chanffee  must  be  something  non-sensuous,  and  distinct 
fr6m  all  matter.  He  makes  unity  a  nuun  prinoiple  in  die  difierent 
expressions  of  material  force,  always  reducing  these  expressiixis 
to  motions.  In  Aristotle's  Be  Inaamniis,  speaking  of  sight,  he  says  : 
"  It  is  evident,  that  sight  is  no  less  an  active  than  a  passive  agent,  and 
that  vision  not  only  experiences  some  action  from  the  air,  (the  me- 
dium,) but  itself  also  acts  upon  the  medium."  In  support  of  this, 
Aristotle  maintains,  that  a  new  and  a  very  pure  metallic  mirror  will, 
under  certain  eoruUHans,  when  looked  at  by  a  woman^  retain  on  its 
surface  cloudy  specks  that  cannot  be  removed  without  difficulty. 
Humboldt  thinks  that  he  discovers  in  this  the  germ  of  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light,  now  so  generally  received.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Aristotle  hflus  not  told  us  what  the  certain  conditions  are  in  his  ex- 
periment with  the  metallic  mirror,  and  why  the  eyes  of  a  man  wUl 
not  do  as  well  as  those  of  a  woman.  Aristotle,  we  think,  must  have 
had  some  peculiar  notions  about  ^'  woman's  eyes." 

Aristotle,  in  all  his  investigations  and  reasonings,  includes  the 
whole  of  nature,  and  the  internal  connection  not  only  of  forces  but  of 
organic  forms,  maintaining  that  throughout  all  animated  beings  there 
is  a  scale  of  gradation  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms,  nature 
advancing  in  an  uninterrupted  progressive  course  of  developqient 
from  inanimate  matter  to  plants  and  animals,  the  gradations  being 
almost  imperceptible.  Where  a  link  is  wanting  in  £e  chain,  he  sup- 
poses that  they  may  be  perhaps  found  to  occur  in  the  moon — a  very 
easy  mode  of  supplying  the  defects  of  one's  ignorance.  The  great 
oosmical  problem  that  Aristotle  endeavored  to  solve,  was  the  unity 
of  nature.  The  author  of  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation"  undoubtedlv 
derived  some  hints  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Stagirite.  Aristotie^s 
inquiries  were  directed  almost  exclusively  to  motion — seldom  to 
differences  in  matter;  and  his  fundamental  idea  was,  that  all  telluric 
natural  phenomena  are  due  to  the  impulse  given  by  the  movement  of 
the  heavens — the  rotation  of  the  celestial  sphere.  '*  By  the  move- 
ment of  the  heavenly  sphere,"  says  he,  '^  all  that  is  unstable  in  natu- 
ral bodies,  and  all  terrestrial  phenomena,  are  produced.' 

In  Ariatotie's  philosophy  there  was  no  pantheism.  He  viewed  the 
Godhead  as  '*  the  highest  ordering  unity,"  omnipresent,  determining 
the  nature  of  all  formations,  and  holding  together  all  things  as  an 
absolute  power ;  also  attended  by  aetreU  spirits,  who  maintained  the 
planets  in  their  eternal  orbits.  Aristotie  believed  the  stars  to  be 
active,  living  beings,  and  the  most  divine  of  created  things,  rm  9tmtpm 
Tw  ^spw.  {^Arittot.  De  Ccdo,  Ub.  t.,  cap.  9.) 

Such  were  some  of  the  cosmical  views  of  antiquity,  in  their  vain 
attempts  to  reduce  all  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  to  one 

J)rinciple  of  explanation.  The  attempt  has  never  been  relinquished, 
n  coming  down  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  passing  over 
the  intellectual  movements  of  centuries,  which,  however,  did  not  ad- 
vance science  much,  if  any,  we  find  the  labors  of  Aristotle  renewed, 
m  the  Opus  Majus  of  Roger  Bacon,  the  Mirror  of  Nature  of  Vin- 
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oeQzo  de  Beauvais,  the  Liber  Cosmographkus  of  Albertus  Magnus, 
and  in  the  Imago  Mundi  of  Pierre  d'Ailly — works  that  reflect  to  us 
the  darkness  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written.  Humboldt 
oomplains  that  their  contents  do  not  fulfil  "  the  promise  of  their 
titles.'^  Among  the  Italians,  Bernardino  Telesio,  of  Cosenza^  opposed 
Aristotle's  physics,  and  substituted  for  them  what  he  called  a  national 
science  of  nature.  Some  of  our  philosophers  of  the  present  day 
have  made  heat,  or  caloric,  the  great  moving  and  generative  force  of 
the  universe;  but  Bernardino  Telesio,  equally  anxious  to  explain 
everything,  considered  all  the  phenomena  and  forms  of  matter  as  the 
resalt  of  two  forces — heat  and  cold.  The  two  forces,  of  which  the 
former  appertained  to  the  celestial  sphere,  while  the  latter  belonged 
to  the  terrestrial,  originated  all  plants  and  animals.  This  Humboldt 
calls  ''unbridled  fancy.'' 

Giordano  Bruno,  a  contemporary  of  Galileo,  next  attempted  to 
comprehend  the  whole  universe  in  three  works.  His  cosmical  views 
were  purely  metaphysical ;  and  he  formed  naany  happy  conjectures  re- 
garding the  movements  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  planetary  nature  of 
comets,  and  the  deviation,  in  the  form  of  the  earth,  from  that  of  a 
sphere.* 

Though  Anaxagoras,  450  B.  C,  and  Plutarch,  had  some  idea  of 
.gravitation,  and  of  its  connection  with  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  and  also  Simplicius,  of  the  seventh  century,  Aristotle's  com- 
mentator, together  with  Joannes  Philoponus,  who  ascribed  the  move- 
ments of  the  celestial  bodies  to  ''  a  prii^itive  impulse,  and  a  con- 
tinued tendency  to  fall ;"  and  though  Copernicus  had  a  general  idea 
of  gravitation,  defining  it  as  acting  in  the  sun,  as  the  centre  of  the 
planetary  world,  and  in  the  earth  and  in  the  moon,f  Kepler  was  the 
first  who  made  any  approach  towards  a  mathematical  application  of 
the  theory  of  gravitation,  before  the  appearance  of  Newton's  immor- 
tal Prineipia  Fhilowphice  Naturalia.  He  was  the  first,  about  seventy 
years  before  Newton,  who  gave  numerical  calculations  of  the  forces 
of  attraction  reciprocally  exercised  upon  each  other,  according  to  their 
relative  masses,  by  the  earth  and  moon.| 

Kepler  distinctly  adduces  the  tides,  as  evidence  that  the  attractive 
force  of  the  moon  {virtus  tractaria)  extends  to  the  earth,  and  that 
this  force  would  deprive  the  earth  of  its  waters  if  the  earth  should 

*  He  was  bonied  at  Rome,  February  17th,  1600,  afler  being  two  years  confined  io  the 
Inqniiitioa.  When  the  Bentence  of  death  was  announced,  he  nobly  ezcl  aimed  :^'*  Majori 
forsitas  cam  timore  sententiam  in  me  fertis  quam  ego  accipxam."  He  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Copernicus,  Tvcho  Brahe,  and  Kepler. 

t  Toe  words  ol^  Copernicus  are  as  follows : — '*  Gravitatem  non  aliud  esse  quam  appeten- 
tiarn  quandam  natnraiem  partibns  inditam  a  divina  providentia  opificis  universorum,  at  in 
ucitatem  integritatem — que  snam  sese  conferant,  in  formam  elobi  coeuntes." 

I  HamboMt  gives  from  Kepler's  D$  Motibus  Stella  Martis  the  following  passa^, 
from  which  Kepler's  ideas  re^rding  the  reciprocal  attraction  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  evident: — **  Siduolapides  m  aliquo  loco  Mundi  coUocarentur  propinqui  in vicem, extra 
ocbem  virtntis  tertii  cosnati  corporis;  illi  lapides  ad  similitude  nem  duorum  magneticorom 
corporum  coirent  loco  intermedio,  ouilibet  accedens  ad  alterum  tanto  inter vallo.  quanta  est 
alterins  moiss  in  comparatione.  Bi  luna  et  terra  non  retinerentor  vi  animali  [!j  aut  alia 
aliqua  acqaipollente,  quelibet  in  suo  circuitu,  terra  adscenderet  ad  lunam  quinqnagesima 
•qnarta  parte  intervalli,  luna  descenderet  ad  terram  qoinqua^nta  tribus  circiter  partibus 
mtervalli ;  ibi  jungerenCur  posito  tamen  quod  substantia  utrios-qne  sit  unius  et  ejusdem 
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ceaso  to  attract  them.    **  Si  terra  oessaret  attrahere  ad  ae  aqtios  mum^ 
aquffi  marinsB  omnes  elevarentur  et  in  liiii»  oorpna  inflaerent.'' 

It  is  singular  Uiat  Kepler,  the  possessor  of  such  correct  viewa,  and 
the  discoverer  of  the  three  great  laws  of  planetary  motion,  fliiould 
have  been  led  afterwards,  in  1619,  to  renounce  his  correct  theory  <^ 
the  tides,  and  to  depict  the  earl^  in  his  work  entitled  Sdrmouiee 
Mundi,  **  as  a  living  monster,  whose  whale-like  mode  of  brealldiig 
occasioned  the  rise  and  fidl  of  the  ocean  in  recurrinff  periods  of  deep> 
ing  and  waking,  dependent  on  solar  time  ;**  and  this  he  does  in  the 
very  work  in  which  he  gives  the  data  for  his  third  law,  diat  the 
squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  two  planets  are  as  the  cub^  of  their 
mean  distance.   He  indulges  in  the  wildest  flights  of  fancy  on  the  respi- 
ration, nutrition,  and  heat  of  tiie  ear^i^nimal,  and  on  the  soul,  memory 
(memoriae  anim®  terrse)  and  creative  imagination  (anims  telluria 
imaginatio)  of  the  earth-monster.*    Kepler  believed  so  firmly  in  these 
chimeras,  that  he  warmly  contested  his  right  of  priority,  in  the  views 
regardingthe  earth-animal^  with  the  mystic  author  of  the  Mterocosmo^^ 
Robert  fludd,  of  Oxford. 

Descartes  was  the  next  who  undertook  the  labors  of  a  cosnH)gr»> 
pher.  He  tried  to  comprise  the  whole  world  of  phenom^m,  the 
heavenly  sphere,  and  all  that  he  knew  of  inanimate  and  animate 
terrestrial  nature,  in  a  work  entitied  Traite  du  Monde^  and  also  Ami- 
ma  Fhilosophiof.  These  works  were  to  have  appeared  in  1638,  but 
the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  passed  upon  Galileo,  put  a 
stop  to  Descartes'  plans,  and  deprived  oie  world  of  a  great  work, 
completed  by  a  man  who  had  laid  the  foundation  of  many  depart- 
ments of  mathematical  physics,  and  who  was  possessed  not  only  of  a 
great  versatility  of  physical  knowledge,  but  of  immense  learning. 

The  motives  that  restrained  Descartes,  says  Humboldt,  fix>m  pub> 
lishing  his  Cosmos,  were  love  of  peaceful  retirement  in  his  secluded 
abode  at  Deventer,  and  a  pious  desire  not  to  treat  Irreverentiy  the 
decrees  pronounced  by  the  Holv  Chair  against  the  planetary  move- 
ment of  the  earth ;  at  least  such  were  the  reasons  which  he  assigned 
in  his  letters  to  Father  Mersenne.  The  substance,  however,  c€  his 
suppressed  works,  has  since  been  published  in  detached  portions. 

liie  next  cosmological  effort  was  the  Coimotheoro9  of  Huygena, 
which,  however,  did  not  appear  until  af^r  his  death.  It  consists, 
says  Humboldt,  of  the  dreams  and  fancies  of  a  great  man  on  the 
animal  and  vegetable  worlds ;  of  the  most  remote  cosmlcal  bodies^ 
and  especially  of  the  modifioMaons  of  Ibrm  which  the  human  race 
may  there  present.  Emanuel  Kant  has  borrowed  from  Huweos 
many  of  his  dreams  regarding  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets.  Huy- 
gens  found  difficulty  in  peopling  the  moon,  since  he  believed  it  dee- 
titute  both  of  ur  and  water,  like  many  astronomers  of  the  present 


day. 
Last  of 


all  came  the  author  of  the  Philosoj^uB  IfaturaiiB  JPrtn- 
eipia  MathemaHeOy  the  immortal  Nkvttok,  who  embraced  the  whole 
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Btiaiialogkttl  portloii  of  the  Cosmos  in  the  causal  comieotion  of  its 
phenomeus  by  ths  assumpldOQ  of  one  all-eontroUiog  fundamental 
moving  ibroe — gravitation.  Of  all  tiie  attempts  tlMt  have  been 
tntudie  to  refer  all  physioal  phenomena  to  one  fundamental  principle, 
that  of  Newton,  with  his  taeorj  of  gravitation,  is  the  most  compre* 
hensive  and  richest  in  coemioal  results.  The  problem,  however,  is 
very  &r  from  being  solved.  Though  Newton  referred  the  move- 
mients  of  ail  cosmic^  bodies  to  gmvitatioB,  he  did  not  consider,  like 
Kant  and  others,  gravitation  to  be  an  esBetUkd  property  of  bodies, 
bot  as  the  result  of  some  higher  and  still  unlmown  power,  or  of 
^  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  ether  which  fills  the  realms  of  space, 
and  is  rarer  withm  bodies,  but  increases  in  density  outward.  I  seek," 
sa>s  he,  '*the  cause  of  gravity  in  tiie  ether/**  Newton,  however, 
was  very  cautious  in  expressing  hhnself  in  regard  to  the  cause  of 
gravitation.  ^  Rationem  parum  gravitatis  proprietatum,"  says  he, 
^ez  pfaflBnomenis  nondum  potui  deduoere,  et  hypotheses  non  finge. 
Satis  est  quod  mvitse  rsvera  exisftat  et  agat  secundum  leges  a 
nobis  expositas."t 

Newton  afterwards  entirely  rslhiquished  this  hypothesis  of  the 
rarer  and  denser  ether.|  In  his  CpHa  he  says,  ^  What  I  call  at- 
traction  may  be  performed  by  impul$ij  or  by  some  other  means  un- 
known to  me.  Bodies  act  one  upon  another  by  the  attraction  of 
gravity,  magnetism,  and  electricity;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
there  may  be  more  attractive  powers  than  these."  It  is  evident 
from  his  writhigs,  iJiat  Newton  had  nothing  to  ofier  concerning  the 
cause  of  gravitation  but  vague  conjecture.  Ihat  it  was  the  result  of 
impulm  horn  an  ether  filling  all  interplanetary  spaces,  cannot  be  in- 
ferred from  his  wiM'ks.  He  oertakily  believed  that  the  ether  itself 
possessed  gravity,  as  is  seen  by  hb  2d  corollary  of  Theorem  VL, 
Book  iii.,  of  t^  Prindpia. 

Whatev^  otherB  may  think  about  the  matter,  we  prefer  the  idea 
that  gravitation  is  an  essential  property  of  bodies,  since  we  cannot 
find  or  conceive  of  any  kind  of  matter  not  subject  to  gravity.  Kant 
says,  *^  We  cannot  conceive  the  existence  of  nuitter  without  these 
forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion."  We  can  just  as  easily  conceive 
of  matter  witliout  extension  as  without  gravity,  and  therefore  the  one 
is  just  as  essential  as  the  other.  Newton  evidentiy  knew  nothinff  of 
the  eauH  of  gravitation ;  and,  indeed,  who  is  there  that  does  1  He 
thought  the  seardi  for  it  vain,  and  contented  himself  with  saying, 
*' Satis  est  quod  gravitasreveraexistatet  agat  secundum  iegesanobis 
expositas." 

Such  is  a  brief  sketdi  of  the  various  attempts  made  with  the  view 
of  considering  t^e  phenomena  of  the  universe  as  a  unity  of  nature. 
Such  attempts  are  worthy  of  the  human  mind ;  but  we  know,  as  yet, 
too  little  of  the  boundless  field  of  physical  sciences  to  enable  even 
a  Humboldt  to  solve  sudi  a  problem.  Nature  may  be  compared, 
in  its  totality,  to  a  number  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of 

*  Latter  to  Robett  Bofi%  1678.  f  Frmeipia^  New.Tork  ed.  p.  SOS. 

t  OottnMi  ToL  iii,  p.  93. 
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figures.  As  yet,  tiie  learning  and  observations  of  man  have  scarooly 
enabled  him  to  master  the  units  and  tens  of  this  vast  numeiicid 
series  of  figures ;  and  millions  of  years  will  probably  elapse  before 
we  shall  have  arrived  in  the  enumeration  to  the  place  of  millions ; 
and  even  then  we  shall  have  but  just  begun.  To  grasp  the  value  of 
the  whole  number,  we  must  know  all  the  figures  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. To  comprise,  then,  '^in  one  organic  whole  the  entire  science 
of  nature,"  is  a  thing  to  man  impossible.  The  solution  of  such  a 
grand  and  sublime  problem  belongs  to  the  celestial  mathematics  of 
Grod  alone ;  who,  sitting  upon  high  Olympus,  can  sweep  with  his 
golden  compasses  the  entire  domain  of  his  creation.  However  hu* 
miliating  it  may  be  to  the  mind,  man  is  destined  to  grope  his  way 
for  millions  of  years  to  come,  among  a  tangled  mass  of  inferior  ini- 
tial problems  and  phenomena,  many  of  which  he  will  never  be  able 
to  comprehend. 

In  what  light,  indeed,  we  may  contemplate  nature,  taken  as  a 
whole,  or  what  little  of  it  the  eyes  of  man  has  yet  seen,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  may  well  be  considered.  Can  we,  indeed,  view  it  as  a  de- 
velopment ?  Nothing  can  be  regarded  as  a  development  where 
causal  connection  cannot  be  traced ;  and  how  very  limited  is  man's 
knowledge,  as  yet,  of  the  causal  connection  of  nature's  phenomena ! 
It  is  in  respect  to  causal  connection  that  man's  knowledge  fails.  We 
can  only  thus  far  look  upon  phenomena  as  facts;  but  as  to  their 
causal  connection,  we  know,  in  most  cases,  nothing.  Hence  so  many, 
as  yet,  unsolved  problems  in  physics ;  such  as, — What  is  the  cause 
oftibe  apparently  irregular  dbtribution  of  the  planets,  in  reference  to 
size,  density,  indination  of  axes,  eccentricity  of  orbits,  and  the  num- 
ber and  distance  of  their  satellites  \  What  is  the  cause  of  chemical 
differences  of  matter?  and  a  gr^t  many  other  such  questions. 
"  Our  knowledge  of  the  primeval  ages  of  the  world's  physical  his- 
tory," says  Humboldt,  ^  does  not  extend  sufficiently  &r  to  allow 
of  our  depicting  the  present  condition  of  things  as  one  of  develop- 
ment." 

Science  is  complete  <mly  so  far  as  causal  connection  is  traced. 
To  talk  of  taking  a  view  of  the  entire  domain  of  nature— of  viewing 
nature  as  a  whole,  is  an  absurdity  which  can  be  excused  only  by 
the  finiteness  of  man's  intellectual  nature. 

In  giving  the  special  results  of  observations  hitherto  made  in 
the  domain  of  oosmical  phenomena,  Humboldt  begins  with  Astrognosy, 
or  the  region  of  the  fixed  stars,  so  called,  and  assumes  that  nothing 
is  stationary  in  space — a  proposition  that  finds  support  from  the  fact, 
that  it  is  now  incontrovertibly  proved  that  many  of  the  stars  have 
dianged  their  positions.  If  ancient  observations,  in  regard  to  the 
positions  of  the  stars,  may  be  relied  on  as  correct,  Arcturus,  within 
the  last  2,100  years,  has  moved  a  distance  of  2J  times  the  moon's 
diameter ;  the  star  »,  of  Gassiopeiae,  3^  lunar  diameters ;  and  61  Cyg« 
ni,  6  lunar  diameters. 

The  limits  assigned  to  us  for  this  paper  preclude  our  giving  as  ex- 
tended a  notice  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Cosmos  as  we  would  wish 
to  make ;  and  we  can,  jherefore,  only  indicate  some  of  the  heads  of  the 
subjects  embraced  in  it.  '  In  discussing  the  astrognostic  sphere.  Hum- 
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boldt  enters  into  the  consideration  of  the  realms  of  space,  the  bodies 
known  to  occupy  it,  and  discusses  the  many  conjectures  that  haye 
been  made  regarding  what  occupies  the  space  between  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle  doubted  the  infinity  of  space. 
It  is  conceded  that  all  space  is  fiUed  with  something  called  ether. 
The  revolutions  of  Encke's  comet  prove,  indeed,  some  sort  of  resist- 
ing medium — ^an  ether,  by  the  vibrations  of  which  the  phenomena  of 
light,  and  possibly  of  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism,  are  produced. 
Tke  ancients  believed  the  ether  to  be  of  a  fiery  nature. 

A  curious  dilemma  was  long  since  started,  regarding  the  transmis- 
sion of  light  from  the  stars.  Since  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  point 
in  the  infinite  regions  of  space,  unoccupied  by  a  fixed  star — a  sun — 
the  entire  vault  of  heaven  ought  to  appear  as  luminous  as  our  sun,  if 
light  were  transmitted  to  us  in  perfect  intensity  ;  or,  if  such  be  not 
the  case,  we  must  assume  that  l&e  intensity  of  light  is  diminished  m 
passing  through  space,  and,  in  a  degree,  greater  than  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance.  As  the  whole  heavens  are  not 
almost  uniformly  illuminated  by  such  a  radiance  of  light,  the  regions 
of  space,  according  to  Struve  and  others,  are  not  perfectly  transpa- 
rent. 

The  question,  whether  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  has  any  definite 
limit,  Humboldt  regards  as  partially,  at  least,  settled  by  Farraday's 
experiments,  which,  he  says,  *'  have  given  considerable  weight  to  the 
assumption  of  a  definite  surface  of  the  atmosphere,  similar  to  the 
sur&ce  of  the  sea." 

Humboldt  makes  some  very  interesting  observations  on  the  di- 
optric tubes  used  by  the  Arabian  astronomers,  and  probably  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  the  onl^  substitute  they  had  for  telescopes. 
The  ancients,  as  we  learn  from  Seneca,  knew  the  magnifying  power  of 
hollow  glass  spheres  filled  with  water ;  but  these  spheres  ikej  never 
applied  to  the  observation  of  the  heavens.  )t  is  a  remarkable  &ct, 
that  the  basis  of  a  very  important  part  of  the  astronomy  of  our  pla- 
netary system  was  laid  before  the  invention  of  the  telescope.  Hum- 
boldt observes,  that  the  transition  from  natural  to  telescopic  vi- 
sion was  more  important  to  astronomy  than  the  discovery  of  Ameri- 
ca to  geography.  What  a  wide  world  of  thought  has  the  telescope 
laid  open  !  How  has  it,  extending  infinitely  our  insight  into  crea- 
tion, strengthened  the  intellectual  powers,  enriched  tiie  sphere  of 
human  ideas,  and  ennobled  humanity !  What  a  splendor  has  it 
given  to  mathematical  science,  and  to  physical  astronomy !  It  has 
advanced  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  solar  system  to  that  of 
a  sublime  system  of  the  universe. 

The  ancients  had  very  confused  notions  of  space  and  the  heavens. 
Empedodes  supposed  t£e  vault  of  the  heavens  to  be  solid,  and  com- 
posed of  frozen  air,  aerem  glaeiaiumt  as  Lactantius  has  it.  '*  The  idea," 
says  Humboldt,  ''of  a  crystalline  vault  of  heaven,  was  handed  down 
to  the  middle  ages  by  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  who  believed  the 
firmament  to  consist  of  from  seven  to  ten  glassa  strata,  incasing  one 
another,  like  the  different  coatings  of  an  onion.  This  supposition," 
says  he,  "still  keeps  its  ground  in  some  of  the  monasteries  of  South- 
em  Europe,  where  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  a  venerable  pre- 
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lata  express  aa  opinkm,  in  relbreaoe  to  tbe  M  (^  sroliteo  at  Ai(^ 
that  the  bodies  whioh  we  call  meteorio4toneS|  with  vitrified  oruslOi 
were  not  portions  of  the  Men  stone  itself,  but  simplj  fragments  of 
the  crystal  vault  shattered  by  it  in  its  &1L"* 

Humboldt  devotes  a  large  portion  of  his  last  v<^ume  of  the  Cos- 
mos to  the  consideration  of  the  scintillation  of  the  stars,  and  the  velo- 
city  of  light  and  electricity ;  citing  the  labors  of  Mr.  Walker,  of  this 
country,  to  the  number,  distribution,  and  color  of  the  fixed  stars ;  to 
the  stellar  maoses  and  the  milky*way,  interspersed  with  nebulous 
spots;  to  new  stars,  and  those  that  have  vanished ;  to  the  variabilitv 
cSr  certain  stars,  as  to  color  and  intensity  of  light ;  under  all  of  which 
heads  he  gives  much  that  is  highly  curious  and  important  He 
adopts  the  opinion  of  Bessd,  ^  the  greatest  astronomer  of  our  time,** 
that  the  celestial  ^aces  are  filled  ^ith  vast  numbers  of  immensely 
lai^  non-luminous,  and  invisible  bodiea  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
the  immortal  author  of  the  JMianique  Celude.  *^  There  exists,** 
says  Laf^aoe,  ^  in  celestial  space,  dark  bodies,  probably  in  as  great 
numbers  as  the  stars.** 

In  treating  of  the  proper  modons<^the  fixed  stars^  and  the  deter* 
mination  of  their  parallaxes,  Humboldt  discusses  the  mutually  de- 
pendent problems  of  tk^  moUon  of  tk$  mlarmfnitm^  and  Ab  position  of 
the  ttnire  9f  gravity  in  liW  hemen  <^th€ji9ed  $tan.  Th^  first  admits 
of  a  satisfiu^tory  solution,  since  we  are  enabled  to  determine  the  p»* 
rallaxes  of  certain  stars.  According  to  Peters,  88  parallaxes  have 
already  been  discovered.  The  dir^^r  of  the  Dorpat  observatory 
has  determined  the  positions  and  proper  motions  of  more  than  800 
stars.  Madler  has  labored  much  at  the  solution  of  the  second  prob* 
lem ;  but  he  has  been  obliged  to  confess,  that  his  attempted  solution 
is,  in  consequence  of  the  many  mutually  compensating  forces  which 
enter  into  it,  devoid  **  of  anything  like  evidence  amounting  to  a 
complete  and  scientifioally  certain  proof.'*f 

The  translation  in  space  of  the  whole  solar  ^stem  is  now  an  ea> 
tablished  6ot  The  labors  of  Bessel,  Strove,  Mlidler,  Aigelsnder, 
and  many  others,  have  placed  this  beyond  a  doubt  k  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  new  idea,  for  Bradley,  in  his  labors  on  mutation,  contained  in 
his  great  work  of  1748,  speaks  cf  the  solar  system  changing  its 
place;  and  also  suggests  methods  of  determining  the  hct.  When 
we  speak  of  a  great  centre  of  gmvity  (the  heavenly  bodies  moving 
about  no  other  kind  of  centre)  about  which  our  solar  system,  as  a 
wliole,  revolves,  Humboldt  considers  that  *'we  enter  the  domain  of 
mere  conjecture."^ 

Humboldt  closes  his  work  with  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  double 
•tars,  in  whicli,  however,  there  is  nothing  not  genmdly  known. 

We  have  thus  passed  rapidly  over  thu  last  volume  of  the  Cosmos, 
noting  sudi  things  as  might  be  most  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  whom  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  a  rich  treasure  of 
details. 


I  CoHBOt,  Tol  in.,  p.  197. 
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BTSBA.* 

Natioval  Obsbbyatobt,  > 

Washinffiof^  Ike.  16, 1851. ) 

To  Glotot  Bobxm,  a.  D.  OBoeaiiAN,  J.  D.  B.  Di  Bow,  Esqa,  &c  &o^ 
Oommittee  Southwestern  Bail-Boad  Oonyention : 

OenUemeHf — ^I  am  In  receipt  of  your  esteemed  &Yor,  informing  me 
of  the  Bul-Boad  Convention  to  be  held  in  New-Orleans  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January  next^  and  bvitinff  me  to  be  present,  and  *'  ad- 
dress the  Convention  upon  the  extension  of  Southern  and  Western 
eommeroe ;  the  home  and  foreign  trade  as  they  are  influenced  by  fii- 
ttlides  of  intercourse  and  communication  by  rail-roads  or  otherwise; 
or  to  prepare  a  report  upon  these  subjects,  to  be  read  before  the 
CouYention,  and  placed  among  its  documents.*' 

My  official  engagements  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  attend ;  and  I 
regret  exceedingly  that  present  calls  upon  my  attention  will 
not,  at  this  late  day,  allow  me  to  give  as  much  time  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  vast  subjects  which  are  about  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  CouTention  as  their  importance  deserves. 

Had  I  the  time  requisite  for  the  necessary  reflection,  arrangement 
and  consideration,  the  very  few  thoughts  that  I  have  to  offer  might 
be  presented  in  paragraphs  as  few. 

Happy  at  all  times  to  aid  in  a  good  work,  and  truly  grateful  to 
you  for  the  privilege  of  doing  good,  if  I  be  i^le,  I  maxe  the  follow- 
uig  reply,  in  homage  of  my  respect,  and  as  a  good-will  offering  for 
the  success  of  those  great  enterprises  which  you  nave  in  hand. 

Most  of  the  rail-roads  run  across  the  ridges,  and  go  from  valley  to 
valley.  In  one  sense,  our  navigable  water  courses  may  be  considered 
as  inclined  planes,  and  the  river  craft  as  gravity-cars,  which,  taking 
advantage  of  a  physical  principle,  convey  the  produce  to  market  at 
a  cheap  rate  along  the  natural  descents  of  the  country.  Hence  the 
very  strikinff  feature  in  our  internal  improvement  system :  the 
rail-roads  and  navigable  rivera  cross  at  right  angles.  This  is  the  rule. 
Hie  Hudson  River  Bail-Road,  and  some  of  those  which  are  either 
in  contemplation  or  in  process  of  actual  construction  in  the  South, 
are  the  exceptions  whi(£  make  that  rule  general. 

Can  the  steam-car  on  the  land  successfully  compete  in  the  trana- 
portation  of  merchandise  with  the  gravity-car  on  the  water? 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  which  will  no  doubt  command  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Convention.  Its  membera  will  be  far  better  able 
to  judge  than  I  am,  whether  the  condition  of  your  part  of  the  coun- 
try be  such  that  railways  may  run  along  parallel  with  your  magnifi- 
cent water  courses,  and  live. 

*  ThoB  able  paper  wai  ordered  to  ba  printed  tmoBf  tbe  docamenta  of  tlia  CoDreB- 
tfon.    We  are  nappy  to  glfe  it  to  oar  leadera  in  advance  of  tlieir  pobUeation.~[£iftor. 
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But  in  considering  it,  it  should  not  be  foreotten  that  this  is  an  age 
of  advancement  and  improyement  It  was  but  a  few  years  i^o  only 
that  it  was  said,  and  the  world  believed,  that  the  power  of  steam 
could  not  compete  with  the  free  winds  of  heaven  in  propelling  ves- 
sels to  and  fro  across  the  ocean.  And  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
railways  may  not  compete  with  the  Mississippi  in  the  transports* 
tion  of  merchandise,  as  well  as  of  travelers. 

^Times  have  greatly  changed :  you  all  can  recollect,  gentlemen, 
when  the  price  of  cotton  depended  upon  which  way  the  wind  blew. 
If  easterly  winds  prevailed  so  as  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  the  cotton 
fleet  in  Liverpool,  up  went  the  staple.  Some  swift-footed  packet 
was  dispatched  over  with  the  intelligence,  and  he  who  could  outride 
the  maU,  and  reach  your  markets  first,  made  his  fortune.  But  steam 
and  the  telegraph  have  done  away  with  this.  There  is  no  more 
room  for  that  sort  of  enterprise,  as  it  used  to  be  called.  New-Tork 
and  New-Orleans,  with  the  forked  tongue  of  the  lightning,  now  talk 
daily  together  about  the  price  of  cotton  and  every  thing  else  ;  and 
there  is  no  more  chance  for  the  merchant  to  display  his  enterprise 
by  getting  control  of  private  and  peculiar  sources  of  information. 
All  information  now  as  to  the  state  of  markets,  is  common. 

Salem  once  had  command  of  the  tea-trade.  Her  merchants,  as- 
certaining that  the  stocks  on  hand  were  small,  and  the  sources  of 
immediate  supply  scanty,  would  club  together  and  buy  up,  for  a 
speculation,  all  the  tea  in  the  country.  But  now,  a  cargo  of  tea  ar- 
rives— the  fact  is  known.  The  telegraph  passes  the  word  fore  and 
aft  through  every  state,  and  asks  who  wants  ? 

If  Salem  merchants  should  demand  one  farthing  more  than  those 
of  New-York  are  willing  to  take,  the  telegraph  would  give  the  order 
to  New- York.  And  so  with  every  other  article  known  to  com- 
merce. 

Southern  and  Western  merchants  now,  by  reason  of  steam  and 
lightning,  can  stay  at  home,  send  out  orders,  and  get  from  France 
and  England  their  supplies  much  sooner  than  a  few  years  ago  they 
could  get  them  from  Baltimore,  New- York  or  Philadelphia,  after 
having  gone  there  to  order  them.  The  consequence  is,  that  Southern 
and  Western  merchants  do  this ;  and  there  are  now  in  that  section  of 
the  country,  houses  engaged  in  importing  from  abroad. 
I  The  &ct  is,  the  producer  and  consumer  are  much  nearer  together 
^  than  they  used  to  be ;  consequently,  the  factor  does  not  keep  the 
large  stocks  of  former  times  on  hand.  He  draws  from  the  sources 
of  supply  just  in  proportion  as  the  channels  of  demand  are  glutted  or 
firee.  ^ 

The  chances  of  speculation  are  small,  and  profits  are  brought  down 
to  the  smallest  figure. 

All  these  circumstances  have  impressed  themselves  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  imparted  new  features  to  it,  and  made  necessary 
important  changes  in  the  mode  and  means  of  conducting  it. 

These  changes,  and  the  causes  of  them,  have  powerful  bearings 
upon  the  subjects  which  the  Convention  is  called  to  take  into  consid- 
eration. 
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Hey,  and  the  operations  of  the  warehousing  system,  have  caused 
men  of  business  to  establish  in  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville, 
&o.,  foreign  importing  houses.  The  duties  collected  in  these  three 
cities  for  the  current  year,  amount  to  nearly  half  a  million,  and  the 
▼alue  of  the  foreign  merchandise  imported  direct  to,  upward  of  a 
million  and  a  half.  These  importers  and  the  warehousing  system 
are  recovering  back  to  the  South  a  portion  of  the  direct  trade.  The 
duties  collected  at  Charleston  this  year  are  greater  than  they  have 
ever  been  ;^and  Charleston  imports  largely  of  Havana  cigars  for 
New-York.# 

It  is  true  that  the  quantity  of  produce  coming  to  New-Orleans  in 
search  of  a  market,  has  fallen  off;  and,  consequently,  the  number 
of  vessels  arriving  and  departing,  has  decreased.  This  is  what  has 
alarmed,  and  justly  alarmed,  the  people  of  New-Orleans.  The  cry 
is,  '*  what's  the  matter  1  Here,  there  is  decline,  where  there  ought 
to  be  robust,  vigorous  health ;  depletion,  where  we  ought  to  look  for 
habits  plethoric  and  full.  What  is  it  that  has  brought  our  city  to 
this  state  of  decline?"  It  appears  to  me  that  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  this  question  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  ti^atment  of  the 
case— to  the  application  of  remedies. 

It  is  in  the  domestic  trade,  I  apprehend,  that  the  great  falling  off 
has  taken  place ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  it  is  in  the  export  trade  by 
sea,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  and  not  in  the  imports  by  sea, 
where  the  decline  is ;  and  if  a  decline  in  the  quantity  of  produce 
going  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  has  taken  place,  why,  of 
course,  a  decline  in  the  quantity  delivered  at  New-Orleans  from  the 
upper  country  has  preceded. 

To  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  correctness  of  these  views  with  regard 
to  the  import  trade  of  the  Mississippi  River,  I  called  upon  the  com- 
missioner of  customs,  who  has  obligingly  furnished  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing tabular  statement  of  the  gross  revenue  collected  at  New- 
Orleans,  &c.,  for  the  last  five  years : — 

eOVERNMSNT  RECEIPTS  FOB.  CUSTOMS. 
New-Orlemns.  Cincinnati.  St.  Lonis.  Louiwille. 

1847.... $1,621,357  08. ... $31,793  04. ...$52,751  69.... $8,752  98 
1848....  1,714,880  43....  56,874  79.-..  60,618  38....  8,648  81 
1849-...  1,594,742  27....  41,859  65....  54,334  04. ...26,663  26 
1850....  1,924,698  41.... 133,838  76.... 122,914  91... .59,901  00 
1851....  2,296,636  08....  149,187  15. ...211.526  19. ...64,795  37 

''  The  revenue  collected  at  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Louisville,  and  other 
portB  similarly  sitoated,  was  derived  from  importations  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise at  New-Orlean& 

The  importations  of  coffee  (free)  at  New-Orleans,  does  not  appear  in  this 
statement 

The  returns  since  1st  July,  1851,  compare  favorably  with  last  year  up  to 
the  present  date. 

0.  W.  R. 

Dec.  15th,  1851." 

There  are  other  places  in  the  valley  where  duties  are  collected 
also;  but  this  table  shows  a  regular,  steady,  and  businesslike  in- 
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crease  in  the  direct  importatioiiB  of  foT^gn  meidhwtoe  into  the 
MiBeiinppi  vaUey  bj  way  of  New-Orleaoflb  Hie  duties  upon  it  have 
increased  during  the  five  years  ending  with  the  30th  June  kstiin 
round  numbers,  from  $1,715,000  to  12,722,000,  or  at  the  mvwt^ 
rate  of  nearly  12  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Now,  the  reason  that  the  export  sea-trade  of  New-Orleans  has  de- 
creased, and  its  foreign  trade  increased,  if  traced  back  to  first  princi- 
ples, will  be  found  depending  for  an  explanation  upon  steam  and 
lightning,  upon  the  improyements  of  navigation  and  ship-building, 
and  upon  the  obstructions  to  navigation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Kiver. 

m  consequence  of  the  first  of  these,  a  punctuality  and  a  certain^ 
have  been  given  to  commercial  transactions,  which,  as  b^ore  stated^ 
have  broken  up  almoBC  entirely  those  transacdonB  whidiwere  fo^ 
merly  known  as  *'  commercial  speculations."  Punctuality  in  fiUinc 
orders  and  delivering  goods  where  thev  are  required^  is  now  a  vitM 
principle  to  wholesome  oommeroe.  Dealers  and  &ctors  are  brought 
down  to  the  smallest  maigin  for  commissions  and  profits.  Ito- 
chants  will  tell  you  that  profits  now  consist  in  parings  made  by  dose 
cutting :  a  little  here,  ana  a  little  there.  Therefore,  to  save  the  hand- 
ling of  the  produce  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  once  on  its  way  to  mar* 
ke^  is  profits. 

Hence,  all  that  produce  which  used  to  be  shipped  from  New- 
Orleans  to  New-York,  and  then  re-ehipped  thence  for  European  mar- 
kets, and  all  that  foreign  merchandise  which  used  to  be  imported  into 
New-York,  and  sent  wence  to  New-Orleans,  is  beginning  to  go  and 
come  direct  to  New-Orleans,  in  order  to  save  the  transhipment. 
•  Many  of  the  agencies  that  used  to  be  employed  between  the  producer 
and  consumer,  have  been  stricken  down  by  the  lightning ;  and  the 
tendency  of  steam  and  the  telegraph  is  to  bring  the  producer  and 
consumer  more  and  more  into  direct  intercourse. 

In  evidence  of  this,  we  may  point  to  the  importing  houses  that  are 
springing  up  in  the  cities  of  the  valley.  Li  St  Louis,  for  example : 
there  the  wholesale  merchants  do  not,  as  formerly,  buy  o£  the  East- 
em  importer,  and  of  course  pay  him  his  fees,  commissions  and  profits; 
but  they  are  beginning  now  to  go  direct  to  the  foreign  producer,  as 
the  eastern  importer  does,  and  order  direct ;  thus  saving  the  ex- 
penses of  an  agency,  or  the  part  of  one  at  least. 

The  enterprise  of  Illinois  has  created  another  mouth  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  placed  it  in  Lake  Michigan.  Much  of  the  produce  which 
formerly  touched  at  New-Orleans  on  its  way  to  market,  now  goes 
through  that  canal ;  and  for  certain  articles,  its  influence  is  felt  even 
on  the  plantations  in  the  state  of  Louisiana ;  for  some  articies  even 
from  there,  are  turning  about  and  flowing  up  stream :  sugar  is  one, 
molasses  another. 

Before  this  canal  was  opened,  the  sugar  of  Louisiana,  in  order  to 
reach  the  consumer  in  the  lake  country,  had  to  go  down  to  New- 
Orleans,  then  round  by  sea  to  New- York,  then  up  to  the  lakes,  and 
so  across  by  water,  boxing  the  compass  to  get  to  Chicago.    Now 
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that  oanul  is  beginning  to  supply  that  whole  region  of  oountry  with 
8u^r  and  molasses,  which  it  attracts  up  the  Mississippi. 

This  lessens  the  receipts  of  freight  at  New-Orleans  ;^ut  it  benefits 
both  producer  and  consumer;  and  it  is  not,  I  apprehend,  any  part  of 
the  objects  of  the  Convention  to  interfere  with  a  business  so  legitimate 
and  proper  as  this  is,  and  which  all  the  railways  in  the  world  can  no 
more  bring  back  than  they  can  stop  up  that  canal.  It  is  the  object 
of  the  Convention  to  assist  the  sugar  and  the  molasses  to  get  to 
Qiicago  by  railway,  if  sugar  and  molasses  shall  prefer  that,  to  water 
carriage. 

We  buy  Virginia  hama  here  in  Washington  now  that  are  cured 
in  Terre  Haute,  on  the  Wabash.  By  the  old  and  natural  roads  to 
market  that  could  not  be ;  the  route  of  the  ham  would  have  been 
down  to  New-Orleans,  thence  by  ship  to  New-York,  and  thence  back 
by  a  packet  into  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  and  so  up  the  Potomac  to 
Washington — ^a  two  or  three  months'  voyage,  during  which,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  climates  through  which  it  must  have  passed,  and  the 
stowage  it  must  encounter,  it  probably  would  have  came  to  U/e  again. 
At  any  rate,  it  would  have  been  alive  by  the  time  it  readied  this 
place. 

Now,  in  consequence  of  these  rail-roads,  which  have  been  tapping 
the  Mississippi  valley,  the  *'  Westphalioi''^  of  Terre  Haute  can  reach 
here  in  a  week  by  paying  \  cent  a  lb.  They  come  up  the  Ohio, 
instead  of  going  down;  and  across  by  rail-road,  instead  of  around  by 
water. 

The  commercial  history  of  this  ham  is  that  of  much  produce  in  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  Here,  therefore,  in  these  tapping 
railways,  is  to  be  found  another  of  the  silent  causes  which  have  les- 
sened the  deliveries  of  produce  at  New-Orleans. 

To  add  to  the  deleterious  effects  upon  New-Orleans  of  this  tapping 
of  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  other  end  of  its  valley,  and  on  the 
eastern  side,  are  the  bars  at  the  Balize,  and  the  influence  which  the 
depth  of  water  there  exercises — the  baneful  influence  which  the  bar 
there  exercises  upon  the  models  and  the  sailing  qualities,  and  in  &ct, 
apon  the  whole  economy  of  the  ships  that  are  built  ifor  the  New- 
Orleans  trade.  And  it  is  bad  for  the  owners  to  be  compelled  to 
build  ships  that  will  not  answer  equally  well  for  all  trades.  The  best 
carriers,  therefore,  cannot  come  to  New-Orleans.  If  they  could,  New- 
Orleans  would  soon  find  her  merchants  shipping  the  produce  that 
lines  the  levee  direct  to  its  foreign  port  of  destination.  As  it  is,  the 
ingenuity  of  ship-builders  has  contrived  models  for  cotton  ships. 

These  are  immense  carriers,  and  can  take  cotton  to  England  at 
rates  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  considered  ruinous  to 
owners. 

These  vessels  being  once  loaded  and  over  the  bar  into  blue  water, 
will  take  cotton  to  Liverpool  nearly  as  cheap  as  they  will  to  New- 
York  or  Boston.  The  voyage  is  short,  and  perhaps  the  chances  for 
a  return  cargo  are  better  in  Liverpool ;  therefore,  they  go  direct. 

In  these  facts  and  circumstances,  and  in  this  view  of  them,  we  can 
see  the  operation  of  causes  which  tend  to  increase  the  foreign  export 
26  VOL.  n. 
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trade  on  one  hand,  and  to  decrease  it  on  the  other.  These  cotton 
ships  are  not  good  provision  and  assorted-cargo  carriers.  The  clip- 
pers are  for  t^t.  The  new  models  heat  steam.  One  of  them  (the 
FlyiDg  Cloud)  has  been  known  to  sail  430  statute  miles  in  one  day, 
and  upwards  of  1100  miles  in  three  consecutive  days.  I'hese  ships 
cannot  come  to  New-Orleans.  The  bar  will  not  admit  them ;  and 
one  of  them  can  go  to  Galifomla  and  return  while  a  '*  cotton  droger" 
is  getting  around  Cape  Horn. 

Besides,  the  winds  are  such,  that  a  vessel,  bound  from  New-Orleans 
to  Brazil  or  California,  has  to  go  out  of  the  gulf  into  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  then  steer  northwardly,  til]  she  reaches  the  parallel  of  85^  or  40^, 
so  that  it  is  not  greatly  out  of  her  way  to  touch  at  New*York.  Hence^ 
most  of  the  trade  with  California  in  produce  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
is  carried  on  by  the  way  of  New-York,  on  account  of  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  all  these  circumstances  are  to  be  found  lamps  for  our  feet,  and 
lights  for  our  eyes,  as  we  attempt  to  devise  the  ways  by  whidi  en- 
terprise and  energy  may  restore  to  New-Orleans  all  the  advantages 
which  their  absence  from  her  high  places  has  suffered  to  be  taken 
away  from  her,  or  to  be  withheld,  because  never  enjoyed. 

The  objects  of  the  Convention,  as  set  forth  in  the  committee's  cirou- 
lar  of  November  4th,  1851,  ''are,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  about 
a  concentration  and  unity  of  effort  in  all  these  states,  in  the  extension 
of  their  rail-road  systems,  and  in  bringing  into  more  active  connec- 
tion their  population  and  their  industry." 

But  it  seems  to  be  the  wish  of  the  committee  that  I  should  confine 
my  attention  to  ''  the  extension  of  southern  and  western  commerce, 
the  home  and  foreign  trade,  &a"  Therefore,  being  invited  out  to 
sea,  I  shall  let  the  rail-roads,  which  it  is  the  special  object  of  the  Con- 
vention to  encourage,  alone.  I  take  my  departure  from  the  premises 
above  stated,  and  treat  of  extending  thia  commerce  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  &c.,  by  sea. 

The  apparrat  decline  in  the  business  of  New-Orleans  is,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  due  to  the  effects  of  the  telegraph  and  rail-road, 
and  to  the  improvements  in  steam,  ship-building,  and  navigaUon. 
This  is  the  root  of  the  matter.  What,  then,  are  the  steps  which  the 
South  and  West  ought  to  take— what  are  the  measures  which  they 
ought  to  adopt,  in  order  to  insure  to  them  that  degree  of  commercial 
wealth  and  prosperity,  which  their  resources  and  their  geographical 
position  entitle  them  to  expect  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  lies  under  several  heads,  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  them  are  these : 

Ist — ^A  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  New-Orleans,  touching  fees  of 
various  kinds,  to  which  the  produce  that  comes  there  shall  be  sub- 
jected. 

2d — Embankments,  to  confine  the  Mississippi  River  in  its  channel. 

3d — ^To  deepen  the  water  on  one  of  the  bars  in  the  passes  of  the 
river. 

4th — ^The  establishment  of  lines  of  sea-steamers. 

5th — Attention  to  the  mineral  resources  of  our  region  of  country, 
and  a  free  use  of  its  manufacturing  &cilities. 
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Gth— The  opening  of  oommerdal  highways  across  the  Isthmus. 

7th — ^The  establishment,  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  of  a  navy-yard| 
depot,  and  work-shops,  which  in  war  shall  have  strength,  capacity, 
and  resources  enough  to  give  us  command  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
control  of  the  commerce  passing  through  it. 

8th — ^The  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon  River,  and  the  building  up 
there  of  those  business  relations  and  friendly  ties,  which  hold  nations 
together  in  the  bonds  of  peace  and  friendship. 

These  are  the  measures — the  means  are  simple :  they  consist  in  a 
firm  reliance  upon  our  own  abilities,  with  a  determination  to  perform 
oar  part  in  the  matter,  and  to  require  the  government  to  do  its  part 
as  well. 

Such  are  the  questions  which  I  propose  to  consider,  except  in  so 
fiur  as  the  proposed  rail-roads  may  be  involved  in  the  case.  That^  as 
already  remarked,  I  leave  to  wiser  heads. 

If  the  people  of  the  South  and  West  will  be  but  true  to  them- 
selves— ^if  they  will  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and,  as  one 
man,  appear,  in  the  persons  of  their  representatives  here,  in  the  halls 
of  Congress,  and  insist  upon  fair,  even-handed  justice  in  the  appropri* 
ations  for. public  works,  that  course  of  legislation  will  follow,  which 
long  ago  ought  to  have  been  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  kindred  subjects. 

I  do  not  present  these  measures,  or  any  of  them,  as  substitutes  or 
rivals  to  the  proposed  system  of  railways ;  nor  do  I  hold  them  up  as 
measures  which  will,  ought,  or  should  divert  attention  from  the  rail- 
ways. There  will  be  ability  enough  in  the  Convention  to  treat  all  of 
these  measures,  and  to  present  each  one  to  the  public  in  its  true  bear- 
ings upon  the  common  weal;  and  there  is  energy  with  enterprise 
enough  in  that  region  to  carry  them  all  on  together. 

IL  The  drowned  lands  in  the  Mississippi  valley  have  been  ceded 
to  the  states  in  which  they  lie,  upon  condition  that  those  states,  in 
reclaiming  them,  will  confine  the  river  within  its  banks. 

The  reclamation  of  these  lands  would  improve  the  climate  of  a 
vast  region  of  country,  and  make  it  much  more  salubrious :  it  would 
add  vastly  to  the  wealth  of  those  states  by  giving  value  to  the  lands, 
and  greatly  increase  their  commercial  resources  by  bringing  immense 
regions  ot  these  vacant  lands  under  cultivation ;  and  it  would  also 
vastly  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

An  object  of  so  much  importance  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of 
so  many  people,  in  so  many  states,  is  certainly  worth  looking  after ; 
and  the  work,  when  done,  should  be  done  in  the  most  thorough  and 
effective  manner. 

Therefore  let  us  pray  Congress  for  the  appointment  of  an  engineer 
who  shall  plan  the  work ;  and  for  the  enactment  of  a  statute,  requir- 
ing the  states  to  have  the  work  done  according  to  that  plan. 

This  work  is  to  last  for  all  time^  Suppose,  therefore,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  illustration,  that  one  of  the  states  above  Louisiana  should 
be  unfortunate  in  the  adoption  of  a  plan ;  that  after  having  let  the 
work,  accepted  it,  and  parted  with  the  lands,  experience  should  prove 
the  plan  to  be  bad  or  the  work  to  be  useless. '  Louisiana  then  is 
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overflowed  in  spite  of  herself;  and  her  works,  which  we  will  suppose 
were  really  sumdent,  are  thus  in  danger  of  being  rendered  of  no  avail. 

The  prosperity  of  the  valley  is  to  be  greatly  afiected  by  this  work 
of  embankment,  drainage,  and  reclamation ;  and,  therefore,  the  best 
talents  that  the  country  affords  should  be  employed  to  direct  it. 

III.  More  than  fourteen  feet  water  cannot  now  be  counted  upon  in 
crossing  any  of  the  bars  at  the  Balize.  Vessels  drawing  sixteen  feet 
are  sometimes  dragged  over  them  through  the  mud. 

As  for  the  ability  of  New-Orleans,  or  the  people  who  send  their 
produce  there  on  its  way  to  market,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  im- 
provement in  ship-building,  as  long  as  the  passes  of  the  river  are 
obstructed  by  bars,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  The  sailing  qualities 
of  ships  are  according 'to  their  models;  their  models  are  regulated 
by  their  draught ;  and  their  draught  is  controlled  by  the  depth  of 
water  on  the  bar.  Therefore,  the  people  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
West,  the  men  whose  labors  and  wnose  enterprise  have  put  the  heart 
of  the  country  where  it  is,  and  who  supply  all  those  great  staples 
out  of  which  the  business  of  commerce  raises  revenue  for  the  govern- 
ment— ^therefore,  I  say,  those  people  must  be  doomed  to  second  and 
third  rate  ships  to  do  business  for  them  upon  the  great  waters,  be- 
cause that  government  will  not  do  its  duty.  Had  the  people  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  been  true  to  themselves,  no  representative  of  theirs 
would  have  ever  been  foimd  recording  his  vote  more  than  once 
against  an  appropriation  for  keeping  the  mouth  of  that  river  free  and 
open  for  ships  of  the  largest  class. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  kind  enough  to 
yield  to  my  solicitations,  and  to  direct  a  series  of  observations  to  be 
conducted  upon  the  habits  of  the  Mississippi  River,  at  Memphis. 
This  series  commenced  1st  March,  1850,  and  was  continued  daily  for  a 
year,  by  Robert  A.  Marr,  Passed  Mid.  U.  S.  Navy ;  a  most  intelligent 
officer,  and  a  patient  and  indefatigable  observer. 

His  attention  was  directed,  among  other  things,  to  the  volume  of 
water,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  sediment,  borne  down  the  river  by 
Memphis. 

His  observations  were  most  carefully  made.  According  to  them, 
and  upon  the  supposition  that  the  year  gave  a  fair  average,  there 
go  by  Memphis  daily,  471,550  cubic  yards  of  sand  and  mud,  or 
silt,  as  it  is  called. 

Because  the  river  runs  faster  at  Memphis  than  it  does  at  and  be- 
low New-Orleans,  and  because,  as  the  current  slackens,  the  silt  is 
precipitated,  we  are,  I  presume,  correct  in  the  inference,  that  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  River  are  more  heavily  laden  with  silt  as 
they  pass  Memphis,  than  they  are  when  they  reach  the  Balize. 

Now  we  know  very  well,  and  we  derive  the  knowledge  from  many 
years  of  observation,  that  the  Mississippi  River  does  not  raise  its 
bottom,  below  New-Orleans,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  few  inches 
in  a  year,  if  at  the  rate  of  an  inch. 

To  cross  the  bar  at  either  of  the  passes,  a  vessel  has  only  to  sail  a 
few  hundred  yards.  Suppose  the  bar  were  to  rise  up  at  the  rate  of 
one  or  two  feet^  instead  of  a  few  inches  in  the  year ;  the  channel- 
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way  across  the  bar  for  ships  need  not  be  more  than  300  or  400  feet 
wide ;  and  how  much  dredging  would  it  take  to  excavate  annually 
a  layer  of  mud  one  or  two  feet  deep,  from  a  channel- way  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  by  300  or  400  feet  wide? 

This  is  the  matter  about  which  the  government  has,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  been  having  examinations  made.  Examinations  will 
never  satisfy.     Let  us  make  the  experiment* 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  practicability  of  deepening  one  or 
more  of  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  by  dredging,  of 
keeping  any  required  depth  of  water  there.  A  gale  might  now  and  then 
interfere  with  it.  But  it  is  a  case  in  which  experiment,  and  experi- 
ment alone,  can  properly  decide.  It  is  worth  the  trial.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  delegates  to  the  Convention,  and  the  people  whom 
they  represent,  will  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  not  rest  till  Con- 
gress causes  the  experiment  of  deepening  one  of  the  bars  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  to  be  made.  This  is  no  New-Orleans  question : 
it  is  not  confined  to  the  valley,  nor  to  the  people  of  the  South  and 
West.  It  is  a  great  national  concern.  The  people  of  Missouri,  Iowa, 
and  Tennessee,  of  Maine,  Massachussetts,  and  Texas,  are  as  much 
interested  in  this  matter  as  are  those  of  Louisiana. 

IV.  Steamships  are  the  railways  of  the  sea. 

Notwithstanding  there  be  fine  navigable  streams  and  good  turn- 
pike roads  leading  into  a  city,  it  is  found,  by  ample  experience,  that 
a  few  rail-roads,  well  placed  and  brought  into  the  same  city,  will 
vastly  increase  its  business,  and,  hence,  its  prosperity. 

What  is  singular  about  these  railways  is,  that  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  turnpikes  nor  the  river  trade.  They  create  a  business 
of  their  own. 

So  it  is  with  lines  of  steamships.  They  do  not  interfere  with  the 
coasters  and  the  sailing  packets,  which  answer  to  the  turnpike  and 
river  crafl  of  the  interior.  But  they  also  create  a  business  of  their 
own.  Look  what  the  European  steamers  have  done  for  New- York 
and  Boston.  So  far  from  interfering  with  the  business  under  canvass, 
from  those  cities,  they  have  stimulated  it,  and  made  it  more  active. 
Ever  since  steamers  began  to  ply  between  New- York  and  Liver- 
pool, the  New-York  packet  ships  have  been  increasing  both  in  num- 
ber and  size.  And  it  is  as  idle  for  us  of  the  South  and  West  to  re- 
pose  upon  the^reat  commercial  advantages  which  nature  has  vouch- 
safed to  NewOrleans,  or  to  that  region  of  country,  by  reason  of  her 
own  gec^raphical  position,  and  the  geographical  position  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico — it  is  as  idle,  I  say,  for  the  people  to  rest  quiet,  and  ex- 
pect the  proper  lines  of  steamers  to  come  to  them,  as  it  has  been  for 
them  to  rest  quiet  upon  the  advantages  which  the  Mississippi  River 
gave  them,  while  all  around  them  was  enterprise  and  activity.  Other 
cities  and  sections  tapped  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  sent  rail-roads 
Acre  for  their  own  benefit  and  advantage.  They  may  also,  from  the 
same  motives,  send  their  steamships  to  ply  about  New-Orleans. 
The  people  of  New-Orleans  have  waked  up  to  the  reality  of  their 

*  See  an  article  upon  this  tabject,  is  the  September  Number  of  the  "  Weatem  Re- 
view," pabluhed  at  St  Louis. 
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position  in  one  of  those  respects.  The  watchful  are  never  caught 
asleep  twice ;  and  it  is  time  they  were  beginning  to  be  up  and  doing 
in  the  other. 

VI.  As  soon  as  there  is  a  commercial  thoroughfare  across  the  Isth- 
mus, which  will  unload,  handle,  and  transport  the  breadstufi^  with 
the  other  heavy  produce  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  across  the  Isth- 
mus, and  put  it  on  board  ships  in  the  Pacific  for  less  than  it  costs  to 

Set  it  as  far  as  Cape  Horn,  on  the  way,  that  moment  is  the  Gulf  of 
f  ezico  raised  to  the  summit  level  of  this  world's  commerce. 

All  nations  will  then  be  down  hill  from  the  Gulf;  and  the  people 
who  inhabit  the  great  valley  of  the  West,  and  who  pass  its  produce 
down  through  the  Mississippi  River  into  the  Gulf,  and  deliver  it 
there  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  or  the  currents  of  the  sea,  may  then 
take  their  choice,  and  go  with  it  by  down-stream  or  fair-wind  navi- 
gation, to  any  market  place  upon  the  sea-shore  in  the  wide  world. 

Then,  New-Orleans,  instead  of  New-York,  should  glut  the  markets 
of  California  and  Peru  with  breadstuffs,  cucuyos  and  merchandise. 

Then,  the  valley  of  the  West,  instead  of  the  coal  mines  of  England 
and  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  should  supply  the  vast  demands 
which  the  Pacific  Ocean  has,  and  the  far  greater  which  it  will  have, 
for  cottls.  It  will  give  New-Orleans  the  command  of  a  better  cofiee 
market  than  any  she  now  has ;  and  she  can  then  send  coffee,  along 
with  Louisiana  s^gar,  up  to  that  other  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  Illinois  enterprise  has  discovered  in  Lake  Michigan. 

Therefore,  let  the  people  of  the  South  and  West  take  time  by 
the  forelock,  and  wake  up  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  other  parts, 
to  their  duty,  in  that  great  manu&cturing  and  mining  region  which 
nature  has  fitted  them  to  be. 

The  people  of  South  America  and  California,  and  the  isles  of  the 
Pacific,  will  depend  on  them  for  merchandise ;  for  the  ports  and  out- 
lets to  market  of  the  western  people ;  and  Southern  states  will  then 
be  the  half-way  house  on  the  great  market-ways.  England  and 
Europe,  to  reach  the  "  grand  ocean,"  as  the  French  navigators  style 
the  Pacific,  will  have  to  pass  by  our  very  doors  as  they  go,  and  come 
within  call  as  they  return. 

A  magnificent  future  is  that  which  commerce,  by  the  laws  of  trade, 
and  the  decrees  of  nature,  holds  in  store  for  the  people  of  the  South 
and  West.  If  we  will  only  do  our  part,  the  prize  is  won,  and  the 
wealth  and  the  power  are  ours  also. 

VII.  Should  there  ever  be,  and  doubtless  there  will  be,  several  such 
highways  across  the  Isthmus ;  and  should  war  ever  again  occur  among 
maritime  nations,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  belligerents,  be  they 
who  they  may,  will  look  on  and  see  us  quietly  enjoying  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  these  thoroughfares,  and  becoming  thereby  a  head  and 
shoulders  taller  than  all  the  nations  in  the  world  1    No,  never. 

Moreover,  we  are  bound  by  that  golden  cord  which  never  has,  and 
— as  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  people  from  my  part  of  the  country, 
whom  I  now  address — which  never  can  be  tarnished  or  weakened — ^by 
the  faith  of  this  great  nation,  are  we  bound  to  maintain  the  neutrality 
of  those  highways. 
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That  we  may  do  this — ^that  we  may  be  true  to  oursel vea,  and  seonre 
in  the  possession  of  that  great  edifice  of  commerce,  of  wealth, 
grandeur  and  power,  the  keystone  of  which  you  have  assembled  to 
put  in,  the  naval  supremacy  and  command  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a 
mare  elausum^  and  an  American  sea,  is  a  iine  qua  non.  It  will  never 
do  to  let  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  power,  command  that  sheet  of 
water  with  her  ships  of  war. 

To  whom  shall  its  defences  be  entrusted,  but  to  us  of  the  South 
and  West,  who  have  so  much  at  stake  there  ?  It  is  well  known  that 
we  will  fight  hard  for  our  cotton  bags. 

Therefore,  fortify  the  Tortugas,  and  build  up  the  navy-yard  at 
Memphis.  The  South  and  the  West  have  been  thimble^rigged  out 
of  that  navy-yard.  The  law  made  it  a  naval  depot,  or  dock-yard.  It 
has  been  converted  into  a  rope-walk,  and  thereby  it  has  become  a 
by- word  and  a  reproach,  if  not  an  eyesore  to  its  friends. 

I  repeat  here  what  I  have  recently  had  occasion  officially  to 
upon  the  same  subject : 

'*  The  enterprise  of  American  citizens  is  about  to  open  one  or  more 
commercial  highways  across  the  Isthmus.  The  access  to  them  lies 
through  American  waters.  They  will  be  the  channels  of  communi- 
cation between  the  distant  shores  of  the  nation — its  great  highways 
from  one  part  of  the  Union  to  the  other. 

*'  The  faith  of  the  nation  has  been  Pledged,  touching  the  neutrality  of 
some  of  these  communications.  The  country  will  expect  its  navy 
to  keep  them  open  in  war,  and  to  preserve  unsullied  the  nationaJ 
fiuth. 

''The  way  to  these  thoroughfares,  and  the  road  to  market  from  the 
Mississippi  valley,  run  side  by  side  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

"  No  system  of  measures  for  providing  for  the  common  defence  can 
be  considered  either  complete  or  effective,  unless  it  secure  the  com- 
mand to  us  of  this  mare  clausum.  Its  commercial  importance, 
already  great,  will,  in  a  few  years  more,  be  paramount 

''Already  the  natural  outlet  for  millions,  it  is  destined  to  surpass  all 
other  arms  of  the  sea  for  its  commerce,  its  wealth,  and  its  national 
importance. 

"  The  currents  and  winds  at  sea  are  such  as  to  unite,  in  the  Florida 
Pass,  the  commercial  mouth  of  the  Amazon  with  that  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

*'  jlie  market-way  across  the  seas,  from  the  valley  of  the  Amazon, 
the  Orinoko,  the  Mlagdalena,  the  Atrato,  the  Coatzacoalcos,  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  the  Mississippi,  passes  through  or  upon  the  borders  of 
this  sea. 

"  The  works  are  projected  which  will  turn  in  that  direction  the 
commerce  of  the  East ;  and  all  the  ships  engaged  in  it,  whether  from 
Europe  or  America,  will  sail  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Carib- 
bean Sea,  passing  by  our  doors  both  coming  and  going. 

"  Through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea,  the  country  re- 
quires safe  conduct  in  war  for  its  mails,  its  citizens,  and  their  mer- 
chandise, as  they  pass  to  and  fro  from  one  part  of  the  Union  to  the 
other. 
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''  The  natural  outlet  to  a  system  of  river  basins,  that  include 
within  their  broad  dimensions  70  degrees  of  latitude — the  most  fertile 
lands  in  either  hemisphere,  and  an  area  of  them  exceeding  in  extent 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe — ^this  arm  of  the  ocean  that  is  spread 
out  before  our  southern  doors,  occupies  that  position  upon  which  the 
business  of  commerce  is  to  reach  its  summit  level. 

"  Here  is  to  be  the  scene  of  contest  between  maritime  nations  in  war. 
Here  are  the  gateways  of  the  ocean ;  and  the  power  will  hold  the 
keys  thereof,  that  has  the  naval  supremacy  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

^*  The  great  sea-fights  of  this  country  are  probably  to  take  place 
here." 

In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  nature  has  placed  the  means,  and 
our  free  institutions  the  men,  for  defending  that  gulf  and  the  interests 
connected  therewith.  Unless  we  avail  ourselves  of  these  resources, 
it  will  be  difficult  and  expensive  to  command  it  in  war. 

Therefore,  in  providing  a  system  of  national  defences  for  oar  in- 
terests in  that  quarter,  one  of  the  first  steps  is  to  complete  the  navy- 
yard  at  Memphis,  and  make  of  it  an  establishment  worthy  of  its 
objects,  and  capable  of  giving  force  and  effect,  in  time  of  war,  to  the 
immense  naval  resources,  power  and  strength  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
West 

To  Memphis,  Pensacola^  and  the  fortifications  at  Key  West  and 
Tortugas,  ought  to  be  mainly  entrusted  the  defences  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

It  has  been  said,  "  It  is  too  expensive  to  build  a  navy-yard  at 
Memphis :  piles  will  have  to  be  driven  at  the  edge  of  the  river ;" 
yet  it  is  not  too  expensive  to  drive  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at 
New- York,  and  build  there  a  dock,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
in  his  last  annual  report,  tells  the  country  has  cost  12,146,255. 

I  do  not  comprenend  the  logic  whidi  makes  it  too  expensive  to 
provide  for  the  common  defences  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  most 
vital  part  in  our  whole  system,  when  it  has  been  by  no  means  too 
expensive  to  provide  defences  for  the  Atlantic.  Provide  as  effectually, 
or  as  IneflTectually,  we  care  not  which,  for  the  common  defence  of  the 
Gulf  as  for  that  of  the  Atlantic.  All  we  want  is  justice,  even- 
handed,  impartial  justice. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  just  presented 
to  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  fortifications,  the  amount  expended  upon 
the  army  and  navy,  exclusive  of  dock  yards,  in  providing  for  the  com- 
mon defence  since  1816,  has  amounted  to  upwards  of  seventy-five 
millions  of  dollars.  How  much  of  this  has  been  expended  upon  gulf 
defences,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  whom  I  address  1  Precious 
little.  We  all  know  the  Atlantic  states  have  enjoyed  a  double  bene- 
fit:  1st,  of  having  the  works  in  them ;  and  secondly,  of  drawing  the 
money  for  them  from  the  South  and  West,  and  spending  it  in  the 
North  and  East 

To  me,  gentlemen,  it  is  immaterial  whether  a  proper  naval  es- 
tablishment at  Memphis  will  cost  one  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
to  found  it.    Let  us  have  it,  1  say,  if  it  be  necessary.    If  the  country 
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want  it,  and  if  great  interests  of  state  demand  it,  shall  a  nation  like 
this  expose  itself  to  injury  and  insult  because  it  cannot  afford  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  means  of  defence  to  any  part  of  it  1  Let  us  have 
an  establishment  there  worthy  of  its  object,  and  of  the  people  whose 
purposes  it  is  to  subserve.  It  should  be  the  pride  and  the  boast  of 
the  entire  Mississippi  valley.  In  times  of  peace  it  would  stand  you 
in  the  place  of  a  great  university  for  teaching  the  higher  branches  of 
many  of  the  mechanic  arts  to  your  young  men. 

The  workshops  connected  with  such  an  establishment  would  be 
filled  with  apprentices  whom  the  government  pays  while  they  are 
learning  their  trade. 

These  workshops  would  draw  to  your  section  of  country  many  of 
the  most  skilful  mechanics.  They  would  stimulate  the  industrial 
pursuits  of  that  region,  and  assist  in  the  development  of  its  mmeral 
resources.  These  are  some  of  the  advantages  which  such  establish- 
ments carry  .along  with  them  in  peace,  and  make  their  presence  so 
greatly  to  be  desired  along  the  Atlantic  borders. 

You  have  assembled  to  plan  foundations  for  your  future  com- 
merce ;  to  provide  the  means  for  defending  that  commerce,  appears 
to  me  to  be  intimately  and  necessarily  connected  with  the  subject 
of  your  deliberations.  Hence  the  reason  for  calling  your  attention 
to  a  suitable  naval  establishment  at  Memphis. 

VIII.  The  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon  is  the  greatest  commercial 
boon  that  the  peop|e  of  the  South  and  West — ^indeed,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  can  crave.  That  river-basin  is  but  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  Mississippi  takes  its  rise  near 
the  parallel  of  50^  north  latitude,  where  the  climates  are  suited  to 
the  growth  of  barley,  wheat,  and  the  hardy  cereal  grains.  The  river 
runs  south,  crossing  parallels  of  latitude,  and  changing  with  every 
mile  its  climate,  and  the  character  or  quality  of  the  great  agricul- 
tural staples  which  are  produced  on  its  banks. 

Having  left  behind  it  the  regions  for  peltries,  wheat  and  com ;  for 
hemp  and  tobacco ;  for  pulse,  apples,  whiskey,  oil  and  cotton ;  and 
having  crossed  the  pastoral  lands  for  hogs,  horses  and  cattle,  it 
reaches,  near  the  latitude  of  8(P,  the  northern  verge  of  the  sugar 
cane. 

Thence  expanding  out  into  the  gulf,  with  all  these  staples  upon 
its  bosom,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  produce  of  other  climes  and  lati- 
tudes, it  passes  on  to  Key  West  and  the  Tortugas;  and  there,  at  thkt 
commerdal  gateway  to  the  ocean,  which  opens  out  upon  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  it  delivers  up  to  the  winds  and  the  waves  of  the  sea  for  the 
distant  markets,  the  fruits  of  its  teeming  soil  and  multitudinous 
climes. 

Then  comes  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Amazon :  taking  up  the 
agricultural  produce  and  staples  which  the  Mississippi  had  just 
reached,  and  pushing  the  variety  beyond  the  equator,  it  increases, 
and  far  down  into  the  other  hemisphere  diversifies  the  wonderful  as- 
sortment, until  sugar  and  coffee,  rice  and  indigo,  drugs  and  spices, 
ooooa  and  cotton,  cochineal  and  tobacco,  India  rubber,  dye  woods^ 
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peltries,  flax  and  wool,  gums,  various  oniamental  woods,  mines  of 
silver,  gold  and  precious  stones,  of  new  varieties,  kinds  and  virtues, 
have  been  reached,  and  added  to  the  list  of  countless  treasures,  bound* 
less  commercial  capacities,  and  dazzling  resources,  of  these  two  mag^ 
nifioent  water-sheds. 

Save  and  except  tea,  which  is  the  only  artide  of  commerce  that 
is  gathered  from  the  field,  the  forest  or  the  mine,  that  is  not  to  bo 
found  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  river  basins,  everything  that 
is  grown  or  cultivated  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  is  to  be  found  in 
equal,  if  not  in  greater  perfection  and  abundance,  in  one  or  the  other 
of  these  valleys,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

One  of  these  is  in  the  rear  of  New*Orleans-— the  other,  in  its  front. 
It  is  for  this  Convention  to  say  whether  these  two  rivers  shall  be 
united  in  the  bonds  of  commerce  or  not 

The  Amazon,  with  its  tributaries,  is  said  to  afford  an  inland  navi- 
gation, up  and  down,  of  not  less  than  70,000  miles.  The  country 
drained  by  that  river,  and  the  water-courses  connected  with  it,  is 
more  than  half  as  large  as  Europe,  and  it  is  thought  to  contain  near- 
ly as  much  arable  land  within  it  as  is  to  be  found  on  that  continent. 
It  has  resources  enough  to  miuntain  a  population  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  souls. 

The  navigation  on  that  river  is  at  present  such,  that  the  people  of 
the  upper  country  can  make  but  one  trip  in  the  year.  They  have 
there,  in  their  delightful  climate  of  an  everiasting  spring,  the  calm 
season  and  the  trade-wind  season.  Tlie  trade-winds  blow  up  the 
river.  In  the  calm  season,  the  natives,  in  their  rude  bungaloes,  load- 
ed with  the  produce  of  the  upper  country,  drift  down  with  the  cur> 
rent  Arrived  with  their  stuff  at  Para,  they  sell  almost  for  dollars 
what  they  got  for  cents  at  the  place  of  production. 

Having  completed  the  business  of  the  season,  they  wait  for  the 
S.  E.  trade-winds  to  set  in ;  with  them  they  return,  and  complete  the 
business  and  the  trading  for  the  year. 

To  aflbrd  the  Convention  an  idea  of  the  business  carried  on,  by  sea^ 
with  Para,  I  quote  returns  of  exports  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81st, 
1850,  which  Mr.  Norris,  the  American  Consul  for  that  port,  has  had 
the  kindness  to  furnish  me : 
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lliis  is  a  growing  business. 

A  friend  who  has  crossed  the  Andes,  and  is  now  on  his  way  home, 
down  the  Amazon,  informs  me  that  parts  of  the  Puna  country,  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Amazon  take  their 
rise,  are  already  over-populated ;  that  portions  of  the  Amazonian 
water-shed,  over  which  he  had  passed,  are  "^  rich  in  flocks  of  sheep ; 
and  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  close  market  (which  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Amazon  would  give)  to  induce  the  shepherds  to  raise  millions." 
No  other  part  of  the  world  grows  wool  like  this.    It  is  peculiar. 

He  reports  fine  sugar  and  coflee  plantations  there,  with  cotton 
growing  wild  ;  also,  there  are  cinnamon  groves,  and  forests  of  the 
tree  from  which  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  i^ords  quinine  and  physic 
to  the  world,  is  taken ;  and  being  put  on  the  back  of  these  sheep  and 
asses,  is  transported  from  the  head  navigable  waters  of  the  Amazon, 
600  miles,  among  the  clouds  and  snow-capped  mountain-ranges,  to 
the  Pacific. 

It  now  goes  west,  and  when  it  arrives  at  the  seaport  town  of 
Arica,  it  is  worth,  annually,  half  a  million.  With  the  right  to  send 
an  American  steamboat  up  the  Amazon,  all  this  ^tuff  would  come 
east  and  flow  down  that  river. 

With  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon,  a  steamer  might  load  at 
St.  Louis  with  the  produce  of  those  high  latitudes,  and  deliver  its 
cai^o  right  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  where  the  Amazon  leaps  down 
from  the  mountain  into  the  plains  below.  With  a  portage  easy  to 
overcome  by  the  hand  of  improvement,  she  could  then  ascend  the 
steppes  of  the  Andes,  travel  several  hundred  miles  farther  up,  and  de- 
liver her  cargo  within  hail  of  Cuzco  and  the  mines  of  Peru. 

The  free  navigation  of  that  river  is  included,  I  conceive,  among 
the  subjects,  with  regard  to  which  the  committee  has  invited  me  to 
express  my  views  to  the  Convention ;  and  I  hope  the  Convention 
will  deem  it  not  unworthy  of  their  careful  consideration. 

Considering  the  softness  of  its  climates,  the  fertility  of  its  soils,  and 
the  lavish  hand  with  which  nature  stands  ready  to  fill  for  the  hus- 
bandman the.  hom  of  plenty  there ;  and  when  man  is  thus  surround- 
ed, considering  that  his  industrial  energies  are  for  the  most  part  ad- 
dressed to  the  tillage  of  the  earth ;  and  considering,  moreover,  the 
character  of  the  people  who  inhabit  that  valley  of  the  South,  and  the 
character  of  the  people  who  inhabit  this  of  the  North ;  we  are  struck 
with  the  fact — and  it  is  a  physical  &ct — that  the  valley  of  the  Ama- 
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zon  is  but  a  commercial  appendage  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  that  it  rests 
with  us  and  the  course  of  policy  which  we  may  pursue,  whether  this 
physical  fact  shall  be  converted  into  a  practical  one;  and  whether  the 
South  will  suffer  the  geographical  advantages  of  its  position  with  re- 
gard to  that  region  to  go  by  default,  as  it  has  similar  advantages  in 
other  cases. 

Attention  to  this  subject  cannot  be  given  too  soon,  or  too  ear- 
nestly. 

Its  importance  is  great.  Legions  of  benefits  and  advantages  are  to 
flow  from  it ;  many  of  them  are  palpable  and  obvious ;  some  are  dim 
in  the  mists  of  the  future ;  but  all  of  them  are  certain.  In  short,  as 
a  commercial  matter,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  age.  As  time  -and  use  shall  develop  its  bearings,  our 
children  will  weigh  the  effects  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon  with  the  acquisition  of  Louisi- 
ana. They  will  place  them  in  the  balance  together  to  contrast  and 
compare  them ;  and  on  considering  the  effects  of  each,  they  will  dis- 
pute and  wrangle  as  to  which  of  the  two  has  proved  the  greater 
blessing  to  their  country. 

I  inclose,  herewith,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^'  Commercial  Conventions 
— Direct  Trade,  ^c,"  in  which  the  subject  of  steam  communications 
with  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  but  no  further,  is  treated.* 

The  question  which  I  propose  for  the  especial  consideration  of  the 
Convention,  relates  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon  itself — 
to  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  send  their  steam- 
boats to  that  river,  to  ply  up  and  down  it,  as  they  do  upon  the  waters 
of  their  own  Misjissippi,  and  to  buy,  sell,  and  get  gain  on  the  banks 
thereof. 

Commerce,  so  far  as  climate  and  soil  are  concerned  in  ministering 
to  its  wants  and  in  imparting  health  and  activity  to  its  influences,  is 
based  upon  an  exchange  of  Uie  produce  of  one  latitude  for  the  pro- 
duce of  another,  and  for  this  simple  reason :  that  the  planter  who 
grows  sugar  in  Louisiana,  does  not  wish  to  exchange  it'  for  Brazil  or 
any  other  sugar.  He  may  exchange  it  for  Brazil  coffee,  or  for  Brazil 
anything  else  that  is  not  sugar. 

For  this  reason,  Europe,  for  hundreds  of  years  past,  has  been  strug- 
gling for  the  commerce  *^  of  the  East ;"  and  for  no  other  reason,  than 
that  latitudes  and  climates,  and  consequently  wants  and  produce, 
that  are  not  to  be  found  or  satisfied  in  Europe,  abound  in  ^'tbe 
East" 

In  a  commercial  sense,  the  valleys  that  are  drained  by  the  "  father 
of  waters,"  and  the  ^'king  of  rivers,"  as  the  Amazon  is  called,  are 
complements  of  each  other.  What  one  lacks,  the  other  supplies. 
Together,  they  furnish  all  those  products  and  staples  which  complete 
the  list  of  articles  in  the  circle  of  commerce. 

The  right  of  our  people  to  go  with  their  Mississippi  steamers  into 

*  This  paper  was  published  in  our  February  number. — ^Ed. 
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the  Amazon,  wOl,  when  exercised,  draw  emigrants  to  that  rallej, 
who,  being  there,  will  become  our  customers ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
proper  impulse  is  given  to  their  commerce  and  their  industrial  pur- 
suits, we  shall  find  there  at  our  doors,  instead  of  away  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  all  the  productions  of  "  the  East."  In  shorty  "  the 
East^"  in  one  sense,  will  be  brought  within  eiffht  or  ten  days'  sail  of 
New-Orleans,  instead  of  being  removed  to  the  distance  of  four  or 
five  months  off,  as  it  now  is. 

Several^  nations,  as  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Brazil,  are  the 
owners  of  the  Amazon  and  its  navigable  tributaries. 

Brazil  is  the  principal  owner.  All  the  lower  Amazon  is  hers ;  and 
she  has  given  none  of  the  upper  countries  as  yet  the  right  of  way 
through  it  to  and  from  the  sea. 

The  question  then  is,  do  the  people  who  are  represented  in  this 
Convention  set  any  value  upon  th^  right  to  steam  and  trade  up  and 
down  the  navigable  streams  of  that  magnificent  water-shed  ?  At 
present  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  a  wilderness  of  howling 
monkeys  and  noisy  parrots ;  its  boundaries  are  fringed  with  settle- 
ments ;  but  only  here  and  there,  when  you  leave  the  outskirts  of  the 
▼alley  and  begin  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  are  the  traces  of  civil- 
ized man  to  be  found. 

To  obtain  this  right  is  the  work  of  diplomacy.  But  the  states  and 
people  who  have  been  invited  to  this  Convention,  may,  by  their 
action,  influence  that  diplomacy. 

Brazil  may  be  invited  to  give  the  free  navigation  of  this  river 
away  as  a  boon  to  civffization,  and  make  it  common  to  the  world. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Brazil  will  part  with  such  a  jewel 
without  a  consideration. 

Shall  it  be  bought  with  a  sum  of  money  ?  Or  shall  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  be  offered  to  Brazil  in  exchange  for  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Amazon? 

By  our  own  laws,  an  English  vessel,  or  the  vessel  of  any  other 
nation  at  peace  with  us,  is  as  free  to  sail  up  the  Mississippi  River, 
land  and  take  in  a  cargo  at  St.  Louis,  and  to  come  down  again,  as 
she  is  to  go  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Baltimore,  or  the  Delaware 
to  Philadelphia. 

But  do  such  foreign  vessels  go  up  to  St.  Louis  1  No.  Why  1 
Because,  when  they  arrive  at  New-Orleans  with  their  cargoes  of 
foreign  merchandise,  which  they  have  brought  across  the  seas,  they 
find  it  cheaper  to  send  it  up  in  one  of  our  river-boats,  than  to  take  it 
up  themselves ;  and,  therefore,  though  foreign  vessels,  by  our  own 
laws,  may  go  up  and  come  down,  yet  die  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
mppi,  to  this  extent,  has  proved  of  no  practical  value  to  any  of  them. 
Would  they  go  up  farther  if  they  could  1 

Still  the  time  was,  when  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River 
was  a  question  of  deep  and  absorbing  political  interest  to  us ;  and  we 
may  infer,  therefore,  that  the  diplomatist  of  the  country  would  act, 
when  the  proper  time  comes,  with  more  confidence  touching  the  offer 
to  Brazil  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  for  that  of  the  Ama- 
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son,  after  havicg  learned  the  opinion  and  wishes  upon  the  subject,  of 
the  people  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Admitted  upon  the  Amazon  with  their  boats,  our  people  would 
desire  to  participate  there  in  what  is  called  with  us ''  the  river  trade ;" 
for  considering  that  the  habits  of  the  Amazonians  are  not  at  all  aquatic, 
it  is  not  by  any  means  probable,  that  Brazilian  enterprise  would  be 
sufficient  to  supply  the  boats  and  boatmen  requisite  for  this  river 
trade.    She  cannot  do  it  now. 

But  are  we  prepared  to  let  Brazilian  capital,  and  Brazili%p  subjects, 
compete  with  our  own  people  for  the  business — ^the  river  trade— of 
our  own  Mississippi  waters  ?  We  should  ask  nothing  of  Brazil  which 
we  are  not  willing  to  render  to  Brazil.  Are  we  prepared,  therefore, 
to  oflTer  to  admit  Brazilian  subjects  to  an  equal  participation  with  our 
own  citizens,  of  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  River,  on  condition  that 
she  will  admit  our  citizens  to  an  equal  participation  with  her  own 
subjects  In  the  river*trade  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  1 

That  is  the  question  as  to  which  1  desire  to  draw  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  Convention,  because  I  believe  that  that  opinion, 
being  regarded  as  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
would  have  a  bearing  upon  the  subject,  as  one  of  a  practioil  nature, 
and  of  paramount  importance. 

Suppose  that  the  United  States  should  declare,  that  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  all  nations  should  have  the  same  rights  to  build  and 
launch  boats  on  the  Mississippi  River  that  our  people  have ;  that  the 
right  to  take  freight  from  one  landing  or  town  to  another,  and  to 
trade  up  and  down  the  river,  should  be  as  peflTect  and  as  complete  to 
the  foreigner  of  whatever  nation,  as  it  is  to  the  American  citizen — 
what  would  be  the  effect  1 

Such  a  surrendering  of  the  "  coasting  trade,"  as  the  river*trade 
may  be  properly  called,  might  possibly  induce  a  few  foreigners  to 
send  over  their  capital  and  build  boats.  But  these  boats,  to  com- 
pete with  our  own  boats,  would  have  to  be  manned  by  our  own 
watermen — officered  by  our  own  people.  And  such  a  law,  therefore, 
might  interfere  with  American  owners. 

But,  instead  of  such  a  privilege  being  offered  to  all  nations,  sup- 
pose it  were  offered  only  to  Brazil,  in  exchange  for  like  privileges  to 
our  own  citizens  upon  her  rivers — what  would  be  the  result  then  ? 

Why,  this :  Brazil  has  not  even  the  energy  among  her  own  subjects 
to  put  boats  upon  her  own  rivers,  where  they  have  the  monopoly  of 
trade  and  navigation ;  much  less  would  her  subjects  have  the  enter- 
prise to  come  here  and  put  boats  upon  the  Mississippi,  to  run  in 
competition  with  our  own.  On  the  other  hand,  we,  who  have  the 
enterprise,  the  energy,  the  skill  in  boat-building,  would,  with  the 
knowledge,  over  alJ  the  world,  which  we  have  in  steamboat  river- 
navigation,  go  to  the  Amazon,  and  enjoy  there  something  like  a 
practical  monopoly.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  if  we  offer  to 
divide  our  Mississippi  River  trade  with  her  subjects,  on  condition 
that  she  will  make  a  like  division  to  us  of  her  Amazonian  trade — it  is 
not,  such  being  the  conditions,  to  be  supposed,  I  say,  that  any  other 
nation  would  on  either  side  be  admitted  into  the  arrangement. 
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lliere  is  but  one  Mississippi  River,  and  Imt  one  Amazon,  in  the 
world ;  and  there  is  no  equivalent  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  one, 
but  the  free  navigation  of  the  other.  Iberefore,  no  nation  on  the 
earth  can  buy  and  sell  a* commercial  jewel  of  such  value. 

The  question,  thus  narrowed  down,  is  simply  this  : — In  enlarging 
and  extending  the  foundations  of  the  commercial  system,  which  is  to 
make  of  the  United  States  the  greatest  nation  the  world  ever  saw, 
and  of  the  Mississippi  valley  the  heart  and  centre  of  it, — are  you 
willing  to  give  the  free  navigation  of  this  river  for  that  of  the 
Amazon  1 

The  subject  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tribu- 
taries, is  a  vast  one.  I  have  barely  touched  it.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
for  me  to  attempt  a  discussion  of  it :  do  it  justice,  I  could  not.  To 
go  into  the  merits  of  it,  either  with  the  committee,  or  before  the 
Convention  in  whose  behalf  I  have  been  drawn  into  the  subject,  I 
have  not  the  time ;  and  if  the  time,  not  the  abilities.  I  merely 
wished  to  put  the  question,  and  to  subscribe  myself,  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  a  man  of  the  Southwest,  and  one  who,  having  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country  greatly  at  heart,  is,  with  his  feeble  power,  at  the 
service  of  the  committee  and  of  the  Convention  in  all  things  for 
good.  Bespectfully,  &c., 

M.  F.  Maurt,  Lt.  U.  S.  Navy. 
dhmmitUe  8.  W.  B.  B.  Convenihny 
New  Orleans. 


ART.  V.-THE  QUIP  TRADE- 

I  HAVE  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  inviting  me  to 
"  address  the  South-western  Rail-road  Convention"  to  be  held  in 
your  city  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  next,  '*  or  to  prepare  a  re- 
port to  be  read  before  the  Convention,  and  placed  among  its  docn- 
ments." 

I  regret  that  protracted  absence  at  the  capital  of  this  state,  has 
delayed  the  reception  of  your  letter  until  this  time,  and  thus  rendered 
it  impracticable  to  comply  with  either  of  your  requests. 

I  cannot,  however,  omit  the  occasion  to  express,  although  in  a 
hurried  manner,  the  great  satisfaction  I  experience  in  witnessing  the 
efforts  now  being  made  to  rouse  our  section  of  the  confederacy  from 
that  fatal  indifference  to  works  of  public  improvement  which  has  too 
long  characterized  it. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  great  mistake,  although  not  an  uncommon  one, 
to  suppose  that  our  people  lack  either  industry  or  energy.  Witness 
the  numerous  states  of  our  portion  of  the  Union,  whose  native  forests, 
in  an  almost  incredibly  brief  period,  have  been  forced  to  yield  to  the 
civilization  of  the  husbandman,  and  whose  borders  yet  ring  with  the 
unceasing  echo  of  the  axe. 

It  is  in  this  keen  pursuit  of  individual  gain,  (heretofore  so  large,)  that 
our  people  have  lost  sight  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  those 
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great  works  of  interoommunication,  whloh,  from  their  diffbsion  of 
benefits,  are  termed  "  public  improvements." 

The  assemblage  of  the  *'  South-western  Convention"  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  important  step  in  this  spirit  of  progression ;  and  I  sin- 
cerely trust  will  prove  the  harbinger  of  that  day,  whose  flillness  will 
bestow  wealth,  power,  and  true  independence,  upon  our  most  highly- 
&vored  portion  of  the  confederacy. 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  say  a  few  words  in  an  informal  manner, 
as  to  our  cities,  New-Orleans  and  Mobile  ;  trusting  that  the  interests 
they  represent  are  so  extended,  that  a  reference  to  these  localities  will 
not  be  considered  invidious. 

New-Orleans,  your  own  great  city,  has  been  slow  to  move ;  and  is 
perhaps  justly  responsible  for  much  of  that  indifference  to  "  public 
improvements,"  the  existence  of  which  is  now  so  sorely  felt.  There 
she  sits,  contentedly  enthroned  upon  the  great  Delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, an  appropriate  representative  of  Fortune,  while  the  god  of 
rivers  pours  into  her  lap  the  treasures  of  his  immense  dominions. 

Mobile,  on  the  other  nand,  not  so  bountifully  endowed,  and  posses- 
sing much  more  limited  resources,  was  naturally  the  first  to  feel  the 
effects  of  that  successfiil  rivalry,  which  limited  them  still  more,  and 
was  consequently  the  first  to  institute  a  great  chain  of  improvement, 
connecting  with  the  gulf  the  waters  of  the  northern  lakes ;  thus 
demonstrating  that  there  is  an  awakened  energy  in  our  own  region, 
which  will  at  least  make  a  determined  effort  in  Uie  right  direction. 

It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure,  while  upon  this  subject,  to  say,  what 
I  have  no  doubt  the  Convention  will  be  pleased  to  learn,  that  recent 
events,  not  necessary  here  to  be  detailed,  have  removed  the  last  doubt 
as  to  the  completion  of  that  great  work  in  which  our  citizens  have 
taken  so  active  a  part ;  and  that  in  perhaps  leas  than  a  twelvemonth, 
the  entire  road  from  Mobile  to  Lake  Michigan  will  he  placed  under 
contract. 

As  between  these  cities,  this  should  excite  no  jealousy ;  the  kindly 
feeling  which  has  characterized  their  past  intercourse,  should  be  still 
further  strengthened  by  this  great  work,  with  which  both  should  be 
identified.  In  the  struggle  for  commercial  ascendency,  which  is  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  severe,  New-Orleans  and  Mobile  stand  to- 
gether against  the  mighty  efforts  of  the  Atlantic  ports  to  seize  upon 
the  commerce  which  geographically  belong  to  the  gulf  cities. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  I  regard  this  great  road,  traversing 
so  many  degrees  of  latitude,  and  embracing  such  a  variety  of  pro- 
ducts, 05  the  first  great  counter-move  in  favor  of  the  gulf,  securing  to 
her  cities  an  immense  trafiic,  which  would  otherwise  find  an  outlet 
upon  the  Atlantic  Its  magnitude  can  only  be  estimated  by  con- 
sidering what  in  a  few  years  must  be  the  population  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  Who  that  has  the  slightest  appreciation  of  the  future, 
will  deny  that  the  gulf,  the  natural  outlet  of  so  much  of  its  vast 
productions,  will  rear  upon  its  borders  two  cities  of  the  first  magni- 
tude 1  Their  proximity,  surely,  constitutes  no  valid  objection.  It  is 
much  less  than  that  of  New-York  and  Philadelphia;  and  we  are 
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living  witnesses  to  the  &ct  that  they  advance  to  greatness  with  giant 
flitrides,  and  with  equal  step. 

If,  therefore,  we  prove  worthy  of  oar  destiny,  why,  let  me  ask,  may 
not  New- York  and  Philadelphia  he  repeated  on  the  margin  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  ? 

The  great  design  which  took  its  origin  with  your  citizens,  and 
which  in  my  humble  judgment  challenges  in  the  highest  degree  their 
attention,  the  connection  with  the  Pad^  by  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuante- 
pec,  will,  if  successfully  pursued,  reflect  immortal  honor  upon  its  pro- 
jectors, and  confer  incalculable  advantages  not  only  upon  your  own  city, 
but  upon  the  whole  region  of  country  with  which  she  is  connected. 
A  work  so  full  of  promise,  and  commenced  under  such  auspices, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  stop.  Neither  cold  indifference,  nor 
secret  hostility,  proceeding  from  quarters  however  powerful,  should 
be  allowed  to  obtrude  themselves  between  your  rights  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government,  which  is  bound  to  guaranty  them. 
Believing,  therefore,  you  will  receive  that  governmental  support  to 
which  you  are  justly  entitled,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  day  is  near 
at  hand  when  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific  will  be  thus  united,  and  Te- 
huantepec  become  a  great  highway  for  the  nations. 

There  is  another  subject,  kindred  to  this,  and  to  which  I  would 
briefly,  through  you,  call  the  attention  of  the  Convention  :  it  is  the 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  state  of  Florida,  from  Cedar 
Keys  to  the  St.  Johns,  or  at  any  point  more  suitable. 

The  practicability  of  this  work,  I  assert,  upon  the  authority  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  engineers  in  this  country — and  its  utility,  is  so 
self-evident,  and  rests  upon  so  broad  a  basis,  that  I  would  not  be  jus- 
tified in  consuming  time  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  it. 

We  all  know  that  the  chief  inducement  now  held  out,  to  deprive 
the  gulf  market  of  its  commerce,  is  the  delay,  expense,  and  danger, 
of  navigating  the  Cape  of  Florida — ^the  truth  of  all  which  is  beyond 
doubt  or  contradiction.  The  loss  which  is  incurred  by  the  dangers  of 
this  navigation  would,  in  a  few  years,  compensate  the  cost  of  such  a 
work. 

Every  motive,  therefore,  which  could  address  itself  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  gulf,  comes  in  the  most  im- 
posing form  to  urge  this  subject  upon  the  public  mind. 

It  is  wonderful  that,  suffering  under  the  burthens  so  long  imposed 
upon  our  commerce  by  these  difficulties,  so  interesting  a  question 
as  this  should  have  slumbered  until  this  day,  without  ^t  scientific 
investigation  which  its  vast  importance  merits. 

This  route  would  not  only  save  the  immense  contribution  now 
levied  upon  our  commerce,  but  would  also  greatly  modify  the 
political  aspect  of  the  Cuba  question,  giving  a  transit  for  much  of  our 
own  commerce  over  our  own  territory,  and  greatly  strengthening 
our  confederacy  in  its  military  defences. 

Impressed  by  the  great  importance  of  this  work,  I  took  occasion  to 

bring  the  subject  before  an  internal  improvement  convention,  held  in 

this  city  in  May  last,  and  which  adopted  a  resolution,  expressive  of 

the  opinion  favorable  to  its  practicability  and  great  value.    Acting 
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under  the  same  impressioDS  now,  believing  that  it  is  a  vork  whidi  in 
every  point  of  view  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  confederacy, 
and  that  it  is  within  the  powers  of  Congress  to  execute,  I  ask  leave, 
through  you,  to  present  the  following  resolutions  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Convention  : 

Resolvedj  That  the  interests  of  all  the  states  bordering  on  the  Ghilf  of 
Mexico,  as  well  as  of  those  states  whose  productions  find  an  outlet  therein, 
are  deeply  involved  in  the  inquiry,  whether  the  expense,  delay  and  danger, 
which  now  burthen  the  commerce  of  the  gulf  in  the  navigation  of  the  Gape 
of  Florida,  may  not  be  avoided  by  a  ship  canal  across  that  state. 

JResolvedf  That  the  representatives  of  the  states  interested,  now  assembled 
at  Washington,  be  requested  to  urge  this  question  upon  Congress  at  its 
present  session ;  and  if  the  proper  departments  are  not  now  ready  to  give 
tl^e  work  such  an  approbation  as  to  justify  Congress,  with  the  consent  of 
the  state  of  Florida,  at  once  to  midertake  the  work — then  that  these  repre- 
sentatives be  requested  to  take  such  action  as  will  cause  a  full  and  accurate 
survey  to  be  made,  so  that  the  necessary  information  may,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time,  be  given  to  the  government  and  the  country. 

Besolvedj  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  members 
of  Congress,  and  that  copies  also  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  state 
legislatures,  now  in  session,  requesting  their  aid  in  bringing  this  matter 
fidly  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Regretting  that  circumstances  prevent  any  other  return  to  your 
kind  invitation  than  these  hastily-penned  remarks,  allow  me,  gentle- 
men, to  wish  you  the  fullest  success  in  the  patriotic  movement  now 
being  made  by  you. 

With  sentiments  of  great  respect, 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  Phillips. 
To  Messrs.  Burke,  Dk  Bow,  &c. 
Mobile,  SUt  December,  1851. 


ART.  YI.-INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS  BT  GOVERNMENI^PACIPIC 

RAIL-ROAD. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter,  inviting  me  to  attend  the  Rail-road  Con- 
vention which  is  to  meet  in  New-Orleans  on  the  first  Monday  in 
January  next.  It  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  attend.  Official  duties 
oblige  me  at  that  time  to  be  at  my  post  at  Washington. 

But  I  send  you  three  reports  in  reference  to  the  trade  of  the  lakes 
and  western  rivers,  which  may  be  of  service  to  your  delibera- 
tions.* 

Allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  facts  of  these 
reports. 

The  system  of  harbor  and  river  improvements  may  be  considered 
as  having  been  commenced  in  1806,  and  as  having  been  continued 
without  interruption,  up  to,  and  including  the  year  1 845 ;  and,  by 
reference  to  the  table,  page  24,  report  No.  1,  it  will  be  perceived 

*  Theae  repoitt  were  made  by  CoL  Abeit»  of  the  dates  December,  1846,  JaxraaiTi  194B, 
May,  1850. 
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that  the  whole  appropriations  on  these  acoonnts  are  not  more  than 
about  seventeen  millions  of  dollars. 

A  second  table,  on  the  same  page  of  the  same  report,  exhibits  the 
years  through  which  this  amount  has  been  distributed.  The  first 
table  on  the  same  page  names  the  states  in  which  the  expenditures 
were  made ;  and  previous  pages  of  the  same  report  name  the  par- 
ticular work  which  was  the  object  of  expenditure.  The  facts  of  this 
report  will  remove  all  that  class  of  objections  to  the  system,  which 
depend  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  system  has  been  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  a  few  localities,  and  of  that  class  ofobjections  in  which 
so  much  imagination  has  been  indulged,  in  reference  to  the  amount 
expended. 

eoVERNMENT  APFR0FR1ATI0N8  TOR  IH TEBNAL  IMPROyEMENTS. 


States  and  Territoriea.  Amount 

Maioe $276,574  72 

New-Hampshire 10,000  00 

MaasacboBetts 526,148  22 

Vermont. 101,000  00 

Rhode   Island 32,000  00 

Connecticat 160,407  26 

New-York 1,632,115  80 

New-Jersey 28,963  00 

Pennsylvania 207,981  23 

Pennsylvania    and    Dela- 
ware         38,413  00 

Delaware 2.038.356  00 

Maryland,    Pennsylvania, 

and  Virginia 1,901,227  81 

Maryland 55,000  00 

Virginia 25,000  00 

North  Carolina 370,377  00 

Georgia 243.043  06 

Florida 287,712  72 

Alabama 204,997  60 


Stataa  and  Territories. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Missoari  and  Arkansaa. . 

Missonri 

States  through  which  the 
western  rivers  pass, 
(the  Ohio,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  and  Arkan- 


AmottDt 
$46,500  00 
717.200  00 

11,920  00 
155,000  00 
486,065  00 
100,000  00 

75,000  00 


a). 


Indiana 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Wisconsin  Territorji . 
Iowa  Territory 


AUOUNTS  APPROPRIATED  IN  EACH  TEAR. 


Year. 


Amoani.    Year. 


1806 $48,400  00 

1810 60.000  00 

1811 50,000  00 

1812 30,800  00 

1815 100,000  00 

1816 10,000  00 

1817 4,000  00 

1818 317,9fc9  60 

1823 32.920  00 

1824 175,000  00 

1825 176,712  00 

1826 284,253  00 

1827 398,541  45 

1828 1,020,120  56 

1829 608,560  25 

1830 672,506  03 

BvaiAU  Corps  OF  Topographical  ENoiifiSRS, 
December  26,  1846 


1,698,000  00 

1,270.733  59 

993,601  00 

2,617,661  37 

645,724  83 

167,500  00 

75,000  00 

17,199,223  21 


Amount. 


1831 $926,311  84 

1832 1,225,008  43 

1833 1,159,451  82 

1834 1,641.621  62 

1835 1,352.243  61 

1836 1,837,520  31 

1837 1,768,218  63 

1838* 2,087,044  16 

1839 60,500  00 

1841 75,000  00 

1842 100,000  00 

1843 230,000  00 

1844 696,500  00 

1845 50.000  00 


17,199,223  21 


J.  J.  ABBBT, 
Col.  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers. 


*  The  appropriation  law  of  1838  direcced  that  but  a  portion  (not  exceeding  one-half)  of 
BoantB  appropriated  should  be  expended  in  that  year. 
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It  will  appear  that  these  expenditures  have  been  difiused  over 
nearly  every  state ;  not  to  the  same  amount  in  each,  because,  as 
must  be  evident  to  every  reflecting  mind,  it  is  not  every  state  which 
has,  within  its  limits,  harbors  or  rivers  which  require  improvement, 
or  which  admit  of  being  improved.  But  every  state  must  experience 
the  benefit  of  improved  harbors  and  rivers  of  an  adjoining  state. 

Much  misconception  has  arisen  in  reference  to  amounts  which  have 
been  appropriated  for  these  harbors  and  rivers.  Allow  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  page  25  of  the  report,  marked  No.  2.  It  is  there 
stated,  that  the  whole  amounts  appropriated  (from  1806  to  1845) 
are, 

For  lake  harbora $2,790,500 

For  the  weitern  riven 2,758,800 

By  which  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  whole  amount  appropriated 
and  expended  on  these  two  interesting  and  important  parts  of  the 
system,  does  not  exceed  $5,549,300. 

These  facts  are  adapted  to  dissipate  many  erroneous  impressions, 
and  to  correct  many  errors. 

Now,  if  it  be  desirable  to  know  how  the  balance  of  the  seventeen 
millions  over  and  above  the  amount  for  lake  harbors  and  for  western 
rivers  has  been  expended,  the  information  will  be  found  in  the  report 
marked  No.  1. 

By  referring  to  the  fkcta  of  the  report  marked  No.  3,  it  will  be 
perceived  that 

The  nett  commerce  uf  the  lakes  was,  for  1848 $03,242,633 

And  for  the  western  riven,  for  the  year  1849 256,233,820 

As  the  "  exports''  of  one  place  are  presumed  to  be  the  "  imports" 
of  another,  the  '^nett  conunerce"  is  taken  to  be  one  half  of  "  exports 
and  imports."  These  latter  constituting  what  may  be  called  the 
^  gross  commerce,"  which  last  would  be  double  the  amounts  stated* 

lliis  idea  is  not  rigidly  correct  Without  doubt,  the  "  nett  com- 
merce" is  more  than  half  of  the  "  gross  commerce."  But  yet  it  was 
considered  the  safe  rule  to  adopt.  Reasoning  upon  such  a  subject, 
to  obtain  credit,  should  exhibit  the  desire  of  avoiding  exaggeration, 
or  of  assuming  conjecture  as  a  basis  of  the  reasoning. 

The  passenger  tnde  on  the  lakes,  (see  page  5  of  the  report 
No.  3,)  can  be  stated  for  the  year  1849,  at,  passengen 356,000 

And,  supposing  the  passengen  to  have  a  direct  relation  to 
tonnage  and  amount  of  trade,  the  passenger  trade  on  the 
western  waten  may  be  safely  statea,  for  the  same  year,  at, 
pnssengen 1,500,000 

From  these  facts  can  be  inferred  sound  reasons  why  so  many  rail, 
roads  are  well  supported,  and  why  so  many  are  required,  as,  without 
this  immense  internal  trade,  and  the  consequent  number  of  passen- 
gers, these  rail-roads  would  be  without  support. 
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lib  is  ooDsidered  that  the  lake  trade  alone  has  made  necessary  the 
rail-road  &om  Buflblo  to  Albany ;  the  rail-road  from  Dunkirk  to 
New- York ;  the  raO-road  from  Albany  to  Boston,  and  the  rail-road 
from  Albany  to  New- York.  The  various  branches  to  these  great 
roads,  derive  their  chief  support  from  the  same  causes,  the  vast 
amount  of  internal  trade  and  the  passenger  trade  which  it  generates. 
The  same  reasoning  and  causes  are  applicable  to  the  southern  rail- 
roads. How  few  of  these  would  exist,  if  local  patronage  were  their 
sole  support. 

We  are  indebted  to  Europe  for  many  of  the  most  useful  mechanic 
arts ;  but  Europe  is  indebted  to  us  for  the  great  moral  mechanics 
which  best  develop  the  energies  and  resources  of  a  people,  and  which 
bring  into  profitable  activity  the  industry  and  capacity  of  every 
member  of  the  great  body  politic. 

Referring  effects  to  adequate  and  palpable  causes,  I  believe  it  is  to 
be  demonstrated,  that  this  rapid  and  immense  development  of  in- 
temal  trade,  this  better  than  the  mines  of  California,  difiiising  em- 
ployment, wealth  and  happiness  throughout  our  vastly  extended 
country,  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  very  limited  patronage  which  has,  as 
yet,  been  extended  by  the  general  government  to  our  Lake  Harbor 
and  Western  River  improvements.  This  patronage  has  populated 
those  regions,  and  has  tlirown  a  vast  amount  of  wild  land  into  useful 
cultivation.  Because  it  has^mished  the  means  by  which  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  can  find  a  market,  exempt  from  consuming  charges 
of  transportation,  and  in^ return  by  increasing  the  means,  has  increasied 
the  wants  of  the  cultivator  and  lus  ability  to  supply  them. 

The  propriety  of  any  particular  rail-road  project  is  to  be  decided 
by  reference  to  this  great  trade,  in  the  benefits  of  which  it  will  par- 
ticipate ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  project  of  a  road,  which  shall  form 
a  Imk  in  the  connection  between  the  western  rivers,  or  the  lake  har- 
bors and  the  Atlantic,  which  will  not  partake  of  these  as  well  as  of 
local  benefits. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  this  great  chain  will  be  incomplete,  and 
its  benefits  be  but  partially  enjoyed,  unless  the  connection  be  formed 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacifia  Of  the  rail-road  to  insure 
this  connection,  I  have  written  several  letters,  but  probably  the  last 
is  all  that  you  would  desire  to  read.     I  send  a  copy  of  this. 

It  appears  to  me  that  such  a  roa^  connecting  with  the  Mississippi 
at  some  point  so  far  south  as  to  be  exempt  &om  interruption  from 
ice,  would  make  New-Orleans  the  great  emporium  for  the  Pacific 
trade. 

The  connection  between  the  Mississippi  end  of  the  road  and  New- 
Orleans,  as  well  as  with  other  points  on  that  river,  would  probably 
be  best  accomplished  by  steamboat.  And  by  means  of  this  river 
and  the  Ohio,  there  is  no  town  on  the  shores  of  either  which  would 
not  derive  benefit  from  the  road.  Then  by  the  lakes,  by  rail-roads, 
and  by  canals,  links  already  exist  to  complete  the  connection  inland 
with  the  Atlantic. 

The  subject  is  a  vast  one.  It  fills  the  imagination ;  and  unless  I 
am  much  mistaken,  it  would  also  fill  the  pockets  of  our  people. 
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The  various  Isthmus  routes  with  the  Pacific  have  occupied  muA 
attention.  Allow  me  to  send  an  interesting  printed  letter  on  this 
subject,  from  Brevet  Colonel  Hughes,  of  the  Corps.* 

But  these  several  routes  have  always  appeared  to  me  open  to  seri- 
ous objections. 

1st.  From  the  time  they  require. 

2d.  From  interruptions  in  the  continuity  of  the  voyage,  by  fre- 
quent changes  from  land  to  sea,  and  the  consequent  difierent  modes 
of  transportation. 

3d.  They  would  of  necessity  become  prolific  sources  of  maritime 
wars,  and  of  consequent  interruptions  in  the  trade. 

4th.  They  are  out  of  our  jurisdiction  and  control. 

5th.  The  money  required  in  the  construction  of  parts  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  a  foreign  people  and  of  foreign  soil. 

6th.  In  all  suspensions  of  the  trade  from  war  or  other  durable 
cause,  the  inland  parts  would  necessarily  become  dilapidated  or  de- 
stroyed ;  and  when  these  causes  of  interruption  had  subsided,  there 
is  no  telling  how  much  time  and  how  much  money  would  be  required 
to  restore  the  way  to  use,  and  to  bring  commerce  back  again  to  these 
channels,  which  the  interruption  had  forced  to  be  changed. 

7th.  Expenses  on  these  routes  must  necessarily  be  great. 

8th.  The  armed  fleets  which  the  protection  of  the  commerce  on 
these  routes  would  require,  would  involve  most  serious  national  ex- 
penses. The  nation  could  better  afford  to  give  half  the  cost  of  a  con- 
tinuous rail-road  from  the  Mississippi 

A  war  of  one  year,  with  its  cost,  and  consequent  losses  of  ali 
kinds — ^a  war  resulting  from  circumstances  necessarily  attending  any 
one  of  these  Isthmus  routes,  would  probably  amount  to  more  than 
the  making  of  the  entire  road  from  the  Mississippi 

These  Isthmus  routes  are  good  temporary  expedients;  but  the 
durable  and  really  valuable  route  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  found  only 
in  a  continuous  rail-road  route  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific 
within  our  own  jurisdiction. 

Respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  Abert, 
CoL  Corps  Top.  Engineers, 
Glendt  Bubkb,  Esq., 
Chairman^  dc.^  c^c,  New-Orleans, 

*  Annexed. 
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Bureau  of  Topog.  Eno.,  Washington,  Jan.  25, 1851. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  at  last  been  able  to  have  those  letters  copied,  about 
the  road,  and  now  send  them  to  you.  In  reference  to  probable  cost,  recent 
information  induces  me  to  believe,  that  a  road  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  passing  at  the  head  of  sea-navigation  of  all  the  principal  rivers 
of  Texas  which  communicate  with  the  gulf,  could  be  made  for  less  than  I 
formerly  supposed. 

If  we  take  this  distance  at  850  miles,  and  the  average  cost  of  each  mile, 
to  make  the  rail-road  complete,  and  bring  it  into  use,  at  $40,000  the  mile, 
it  will  make  the  cost  of  that  part  of  the  road  $34,000,000. 

If  this  part  done  of  the  road  was  made,  it  would  command  all  the  travel. 
For,  from  the  Rio  Grrande  to  San  Diego,  is  a  frontier  line  of  the  United 
States,  on  which  military  posts  will  have  to  be  established,  and  roads  con- 
necting with  these  posts  will  have  to  be  made,  which  will  make  that  route 
passable  and  safe,  and  will  occasion  it  gradually  to  become  settled,  and  sooner 
or  later  to  be  turned  into  a  rail-road.  But  we  will  suppose  the  whole  to  be 
a  rail-road,  and  endeavor  to  estimate  its  probable  cost  and  probable  pro&ts. 

From  the  Paso  to  San  Diego  on  the  Pacific,  is  about  850  miles.  If  it  be 
supposed  that  this  part  of  the  route  will  cost  50  per  cent  more  than  the 
average  cost  per  mile  from  the  Mississippi  to  Paso,  it  will  make  the  average 
of  this  part  of  the  road  $60,000  the  mile,  and  bring  the  total  cost  of  these 
«50  miles  to  $51,000,000.     Then  the  whole  road  will  cost  as  follows : 

850  miles  from  the  Mississippi  to  Paso, $34,000,000 

850  miles  from  Paso  to  San  Diego, 51,000,000 

Total,  $85,000,000 

Twelve  per  cent  upon  such  an  outlay  would  require  an  income  of 
$10,200,000.  This  would  be  a  gross  income,  out  of  which  all  expenses  for 
repairs,  attendance,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  would  have  to  be  taken.  Taking  these  at 
half  the  gross  income,  it  would  leave  $5,100,000  to  be  divided,  in  order  to 
yield  an  income  upon  the  stock  of  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  question  now  occurs,  from  what  sources  will  this  road  derive  such 
an  income  ?     We  will  consider  two  sources  only — travelers  and  freight 

Ist.  Travelers. — ^In  my  letter  of  the  24th  September,  1849, 1  take  these 
at  50  each  way  per  day,  for  350  days,  and  at  a  charge  of  $68  for  a  through 
passage. 

An  extremely  judicious  friend,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  these 
matters,  says,  that  I  am  seriously  wrong  in  both  these  items — seriously  be- 
low the  reality  in  reference  to  the  number  of  travelers,  and  equally  below 
what  would  be  considered  a  cheap  charge  for  the  distance. 

In  his  opinion  100  passengers,  each  way,  would  yet  be  much  below  the  re- 
ality, and  $150  for  each  passenger  vastly  below  what  each  has  now  to  pay. 
And  at  these  rates,  and  with  the  time  saved,  the  road  would,  without  doubt, 
command  the  travel  of  the  world  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Taking 
these  rates,  the  income  from  passengers  would  be  $10,500,000. 

2d.  FSreighi. — ^The  same  friend  has  remarked,  that  the  road  should  be 
viewed  in  reference  to  the  commerce  it  would  generate  and  command,  and 
not  in  reference  to  any  profit  from  freight  That,  except  for  passengers,  it 
should  be  a  free  road,  making  no  charge  for  freight,  tJiereby  enabling  it  to 
command  the  commerce  of  the  world  with  the  Pacific ;  and  from  this  mo- 
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nopoly  of  commerce,  vastly  more  wealth  would  be  secured  to  the  country, 
than  could  possibly  be  from  any  profit  by  a  charge  of  freight  and  a  oon- 
sequeDtly  restricted  commerce. 

Freight  is  unquestionably  a  serious  tax  upon  commerce ;  and  the  more 
freights  are  reduced,  the  more  profitable  commerce  must  be,  and  the  more 
extensive  its  range.  But  the  argument  of  ray  friend  is,  I  think,  in  a  case 
like  this  pushed  to  an  extreme  j  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  commerce 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  may  be.  monopolized  and  commanded  by 
a  moderate  freight  charge,  making  it  vastly  the  cheaper  of  any  route. 

It  is  considered  a  good  passage  from  New- York  to  San  Francisco,  by 
Cape  Horn,  if  it  occupy  no  more  man  5  months,  or  150  days.  Now,  by  the 
rail-road  route,  as  exhibited  in  my  letter  of  the  24th  September,  1849,  a 
passenger  train  would  move  over  this  distance,  at  a  rate  of  20  miles  the 
hour,  in  11  days  •  and  to  San  Diego  in  8  days.  At  15  miles  the  hour,  it 
would  require  to  San  Francisco,  13  days ;  to  San  Diego,  10  days.  And  at 
the  slow  rate  of  10  miles  the  hour,  the  time  to  reach  San  Francisco  would 
be  17  days ;  to  San  Diego,  14  days. 

Take  any  of  these  rates,  and  compare  them  with  the  150  days  of  the 
usual  sea  voyage,  and  the  difference  is  so  vastly  in  favor  of  the  road,  as  to 
ensure  to  it  the  monopoly  of  the  whole  trade.  The  point  then  to  be  guard- 
ed against  is,  not  to  destroy  this  decided  and  important  advantage  in  tame 
by  an  exorbitant  freight  charge. 

Suppose,  then,  that  no  higher  freight  were  charged  on  the  road,  than  is 
charged  on  the  sea-voyage ;  then,  the  moneyed  charge  would  be  the  same  on 
the  road  as  on  the  sea-voyage,  and  all  the  difierence  ^  of  time  would  be 
gidned  by  the  shipper,  a  difference  so  vastly  in  his  favor,  that  it  must  pre- 
vent all  shipments  by  sea,  and  insure  the  whole  trade  to  the  road ;  and 
not  only  is  there  this  difference  in  time  in  favor  of  the  road,  but  the  differ- 
ence of  interest  upon  the  freight  saved  by  time  to  the  shipper,  which  would 
frequently  be  more  than  equivalent  to  the  road-freight  charge,  and  make 
the  rail-road  tantamount  to  a  free  road. 

These  considerations  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  my  friend's  reasoning,  in 
reference  to  the  advantages  of  a  free  road,  and  yet  justify  a  charge  for 
wear,  tear,  and  repairs,  and  for  freight  trains. 

The  average  shipping  freight  charge  is  $25*  the  tun,  which,  on  150,000 
tuns,  would  yield  $3,760,000. 

By  the  passenger  trade  we  have $10,500,000 

And  by  the  fVeight^  as  above, 3,750,000 

Making  a  total  of  $14,260,000 

But  tlie  income  required  to  insure  6  per  cent  upon  the  stock  (after  pay- 
ing all  annual  expenses)  is  $10,200,000:  we  have  therefore  fi*om  these  two 
considerations  (passengers  and  freight)  an  excess  of  four  millions,  which 
would  justify  a  reduction  of  the  charge  per  passenger  to  $100  each ;  or  it 
will  justify  a  serious  reduction  of  our  supposition  in  reference  to  amount  of 
freight  trade.  Respectfully, 

J.  J.  Abert, 

CcH,  Carps.  T.  K 
Hon.  V.  E.  Howard, 

JTotLse  of  Representatives. 


*  With  very  fast  sailing  resaeU,  as  high  a«  $40  the  tun  baa  been  paid. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  November  SO^  1850. 

Sir  ;— -Having  been  engaged  hj  yon»  ander  the  appropriation  for  the  "  survey 
of  romee  from  tbe  valley  of  the  Misnatippi  River  to  the  Pacifio  Ocean,"  to  ez«- 
amine  so  much  of  the  route  as  lies  betvireen  the  lower  Mississippi,  in  Louisiana, 
and  the  Great  Bend  of  Bed  Biver,  in  Arkansas,  and  having  completed  the  work, 
I  have  now  the  honor  to  report : 

Barly  in  April  I  left  Washington  for  the  work,  and  on  arriving  at  Louisville 
with  my  principal  assistants,  Messrs.  J.  K.  Ford  and  S.  Thayer  Abort,  proceeded 
to  procure  the  equipment  for  the  survey  there.  The  floods  of  the  Mississippi  at 
that  time  covering  the  whole  bottom  land,  it  became  impracticable  to  commence 
the  survey  at  that  extremity  of  the  line,  as  originally  intended  ;  and,  with  your 
assent,  I  concluded  to  begin  at  the  other  end  and  work  eastward.  The  party 
was  accordingly  dispatched  to  Fulton,  by  the  way  of  the  Bed  River,  near  whicn 
point  I  joined  them,  having  taken  my  route  by  the  way  of  the  Arkansas  Biver 
and  the  rood  from  Little  Book  to  Washington,  in  Arkansas. 

The  part^  had  been  at  work  a  week  when  I  joined  them,  from  which  time  I 
continued  m  direction  of  the  work. 

The  country  traversed  between  the  Bed  Biver  and  the  Washita  is  hill^.  Be- 
tween the  Washita  and  the  Mississippi  level  it  may  be  described  more  particularly 
thus :  At  Fulton  the  Bed  Biver  is  about  eight  hundred  feet  wide,  with  hanks 
about  as  high  as  the  level  of  high  water,  and  presenting  no  obstacle  to  bridging. 
The  course  of  the  river  is  at  first  south,  and  afterwards  east. 

At  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  from  the  margin  of  the  river  the  ^und  rises 
abruptly  twenty-five  feet  to  a  table-land,  which  continues  to  the  Bois  d'Aro  (or 
Boclock)  river,  about  eight  miles,  as  we  ran  obliquely  down  the  Bed  Biver 
valley. 

This  stream  runs  southerly,  and  enters  the  Bed  Biver  about  ten  miles  below 
Fulton.  Beyond  the  Bois  d'Aro  the  conntty  is  hilly,  with  frequent  appearances 
of  rock.  The  Bodcom  and  Doroheat  are  two  other  streams  runoing  southerly  into 
the  Bed  River ;  the  first  of  which  we  cross  at  twenty,  the  last  at  forty  miles  from 
Fulton,  as  we  ran ;  and  these  are  the  last  Upper  tied  EUver  streams  which  we 
meet. 

After  these  there  are  two  other  streams,  miming  eastwardly  towards  the 
Washita— the  D'Arbonne  on  die  south,  or  our  ri^ht,  and  the  Smacovert  on  the 
north,  or  our  left.  Presently  the  D'Arbonne  inclines  to  the  southeast,  and  the 
heads  of  another  stream  appear — the  Loutre,  which  runs  southeasterly  into  the 
Washita,  and  of  course  enters  that  stream  above  the  D'Arbonne ;  then  comes  the 
Washita,  running  southerly ;  and  near  where  we  cross  it  the  Bayou  Bartholomew 
enters  it,  from  a  general  direction  of  northeast,  although  for  the  last  three  miles  of 
its  course  it  is  so  bent  firom  its  general  direction  as  to  enter  the  Washita  from  the 
southeast;  the  Washita'and  Bartholomew  being  both  navisable.  At  this  point  on 
the  Washita  the  hilly  country,  with  rock,  ends,  and  the  aUuvial  "  bottom"  of  the 
Mississippi  besins,  but  at  a  level  of  sixty  feet  above  the  bed  of  tbe  Washita. 
Thence  up  the  oank  of  the  Bayou  Bartholomew,  tbe  land  is  above  water  at  all 
times ;  and  at  Bastrop,  near  where  we  leave  this  stream,  the  country,  for  four  or 
five  miles,  is  high  and  undulating. 

Two  or  three  miles  beyond  Bastrop,  the  bills  on  which  it  stands  falls  off  sud- 
denly, at  a  place  called  Bed  Hill,  and  at  the  foot  of  this  comes  Prairie  Mer  Bouge, 
three  or  four  miles  across,  beyond  which,  and  scareely  bNelow  the  level  of  the 
I>rairie,  the  "  swamp,"  or  lana  subject  to  overflow,  api>ears.  Several  streams, 
rivers,  bayous,  and  sloughs,  traverse  this  **  swamp,"  running  southerly,  and  there 
are  occasionally  points  and  ridges  above  even  the  highest  waters.  The  names  of 
the  chief  of  these  streams  are  given  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  met ;  they  are 
the  Gallion  and  Bonne  Idee  bayous,  the  De  Hart  swale,  the  Boeuf  Biver,  all  of 
which  run  together  into  and  through  the  lake  and  Bayou  La  Fourche :  the  Cou- 
loirv  and  Bayou  Mason,  the  last  being  a  navigable  stream,  coming  from  above  the 
Arkansas  line,  and  joining  the  Tensas  about  eighty  miles  below,  whence  they  run 
together  into  the  Washita,  at  Trinity.    Between  the  Couloirs  and  the  Bayou 
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MaBOD  if  a  stretch  of  land,  twelve  miles  in  extent,  higher  by  three  or  foar  feet  than 
the  swamp,  and  always  above  water.  This  ^and  is  inhabited  and  cultivated, 
and,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  well-diggers,  has  a  substratum  of  rock.  It 
is  called  the  •'  Mason  Hills,"  and,  increasing  m  height  as  we  proceed  eastward, 
lermiDatesin  a  bluff  on  the  Bayou  Mason.  These  hills  are  said  to  extend  north 
and  south  many  miles,  though  not  at  all  places  above  the  floods,  or  continuously 
above  the  ordinary  swamp,  as  we  found  them  on  our  line.  Beyond  the  Bayoa 
Mason  tbe  swamp  land  continues  eight  and  three-quarter  miles,  to  the  bank  of 
Lake  Providence,  formerly  a  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  but  now  a  pretty  orescent- 
shaped  lake,  with  its  banks  above  the  highest  floods,  and  beautifully  cultivated. 
Between  the  Bayou  Mason  and  the  lake  are  several  streams  runnmg  from  the 
lake,  the  principal  of  which  are  Baxter's  Bayou,  Drew's  Bayou,  and  the  Tensas. 
At  the  foot  of  the  lake,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  stands  the  town  of 
Lake  Providence,  the  terminus  of  our  work,  but  the  commencement  of  the 
southern  route  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  have  described  the  country  in  the  order  in  which  we  surveyed  it,  as  it  is  not 
an  independent  work,  but  the  first  link  of  a  line  to  the  Pacific.  I  will  discuss 
the  location  in  the  reverse  order — that  is,  beginning  at  the  Mississippi  and  run- 
ning westward. 

The  line  run  over  the  ground  above  described,  and  the  reasons  which  influenced 
us  in  adopting  it,  may  be  stated  thus : 

The  proper  place  for  crossing  the  Washita  was  assumed  to  be  just  below  the 
nu>uth  of  Bayou  Bartholomew,  which  is  much  further  south  than  would  be  by  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  Lake  Providence  to  Fulton;  but  above  that  point  the 
river  has  much  bottom  land  subject  to  overflow,  as  is  particularly  the  case  near 
the  state  line,  where,  for  an  extent  of  sixty  miles,  there  is  no  landing  place  from 
this  cause.  Besides  this,  it  was  an  object  to  avoid  an  expensive  bridge  to  cross 
the  Bartholomew,  which,  bein^  a  navigable  stream,  would  require  a  draw. 
Hence  we  aimed  for  the  most  direct  practicable  route  from  Providence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bartholomew,  and  thence  to  Fulton.  As  my  orders  required  an 
examination  with  reference  to  a  rail-road,  as  well  as  to  a  common  road,  I  will  dis- 
cuss the  first,  on  which  a  detailed  estimate  has  been  made,  and  from  which  the 
location  and  cost  of  a  common  road  may  be  deduced. 

By  much  in^uir^  it  w^s  ascertained  that  the  most  favorable  point  for  leaving 
the  Mississippi  River  in  that  vicinity  was  at  Lake  Providence,  about  seventy 
miles  above  Vicksburg,  as  the  Mississippi  swamp  is  here  comparatively  narrow, 
and,  for  a  portion  of  the  distance,  some  elevated  land  is  found.  Many  emigrants 
for  the  southwest  pass  through  Lake  Povidence,  and  the  route  seems  to  be 
generally  recognized  as  a  proper  one.  The  town  is  on  the  river  bank,  at  the  foot  of 
an  old  bend  of  the  river,  now  a  lake,  and  is  a  pleasant  place  of  about  five  hundred 
inhabitants.  Behind  the  town  is  the  "  swamp,"  intersected  by  several  bayous,  on 
the  elevated  margins  of  which  are  some  fine  plantations.  The  banks  of  the  lake, 
being  above  water,  have  several  beautiful  residences.  No  plan  is  proposed  diA 
ferent  from  those  in  ordinary  use  for  the  depot  at  the  Mississippi  terminus. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  for  openins  an  entrance  from  the  river  to  the  lake, 
and  establishing  the  depot  on  its  bank ;  but,  although  this  would  give  a  very 
excellent  basin,  difficulties,  arising  from  the  great  rise  and  fall  of  the  river,  its 
swift  current,  and  the  loose  character  of  the  soil  forming  its  banks,  will  prevent 
any  measure  of  this  kind  being  attempted  without  mature  reflection.  A  good 
wharf-boat,  securely  moored,  with  inclined  planes  reaching  from  ita  deck  to  the 
level  of  the  ground  above,  will  be  sufficient,  at  least  for  the  beginning.  This 
arrangement  is  not  worse  than  the  simple  hoisting,  common  at  manv  important 
depots.  Sufficient  depot  accommodation  may  then  be  formed  on  the  level  of  the 
viliase,  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  From  this  point  we  carry  the  line  along 
the  bank  of  the  lake,  which  runs  favorably  for  three  miles ;  thence  into  the 
swamp,  which  extends  to  the  Bayou  Mason,  and  which  is  called  the  "  Mason 
Swamp."  Through  this  swamp  several  streams  flow,  which  are  escapes  from  the 
lake:  the  principal  are  the  Bayous  Tensas  and  Batn.  They  will  be  crossed  by 
bridges,  as  I  propose  for  all  the  streams,  large  and  small,  which  run  through  the 
swamp ;  the  reasons  for  which  will  be  given  hereafter.  Across  the  Mason  Swamp 
to  tbe  Bayou  Mason  is  eight  miles  and  three-qnartera,  and  the  height  of  embank- 
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meat  will  vary  from  6Te  to  twelve  feet,  although  there  are  bat  few  pointa  where 
it  will  be  BO  high  as  that  last  named. 

We  cross  the  Bayou  Mason,  near  the  present  ferry,  b^  a  bridge  of  one  hundred 
feet  span,  and  abatments  forty  feet  high.  The  Mason  is  a  stream  of  considerable 
magnitude,  flowing  from  Arkansas;  and,  as  it  is  navigable  to  and  above  the  place 
where  we  propose  crossing,  the  bridge  shonUl  be  provided  with  a  draw.  Beyond 
Bayou  Mason,  we  meet  the  elevated  lands  called  the  **  Mason  Hills,"  before 
spoken  of.  They  form  a  bluff  on  the  bayou,  and  extend  twelve  miles  on  one 
coarse,  entirely  above  the  highest  wator,  and  therefore  requiring  little  cost  for 
constructing  a  road  over  them. 

On  leavine  these  hills,  we  cross  the  branches  of  a  slough  called  ^  the  Couloirs," 
which  branches  unito  at  a  short  distance  below  our  line,  forming  there  a  proper 
bayon.  From  this  point  we  encountor  the  swamp  again,  which  continues  ten 
miles  and  a  quarter,  crossing  the  Bmnf  River  at  five  miles  and  a  half,  and  "  De 
Hart's  swale"  at  nine  mites,  from  the  Couloirs.  The  Boeuf  River  is  one  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  the  wator  rises  about  thirty  feet.  It  is  proposed  to  cross  it  about 
half  a  mile  below  the  present  ferry,  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Rash.  It  will  re- 
quire a  bridge  of  one  hundred  feet  span,  with  abutments  thirty-five  feet  hi^h. 
This  river  and  the  Bayou  Mason  have  regular  channels,  and  ihe  wator  at  ito 
ordinary  stage  lies  tar  below  the  banks :  in  the  Mason,  it  is  now  twenty  feet  below 
the  eastern  or  lowest  bank ;  and  in  the  Bceaf  River  twenty-one  feet.  The  De  Hart 
swale,  on  the  contrary,  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  general  depression,  extending  half  a 
mile  towards  the  west,  and  one  mile  and  a  quarter  towards  the  east.  The  ap- 
proaches to  this  swale  require  a  higher  embankment  than  at  any  other  place 
through  the  swamp.  It  will  average  from  twelve  to  fiftoen  feet  for  a  distance  of 
one  mile  and  thrpe-qaarters. 

A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  De  Hart  swale  is  the  Bayou  Bonne  Idee,  the 
banks  of  which  are  above  the  highest  flood.  The  stretoh  of  swamp  last  described, 
from  the  Couloirs,  at  the  end  of  the  Mason  hUls,  to  the  Bonne  laee,  is  called  the 
**  Bceuf  swamp,"  as  the  Bmuf  River  rans  throagh  the  middle  of  it.  It  is  lOi 
miles  across,  as  I  mentioned  before,  and  the  average  height  of  embankment 
across  it,  excliuive  of  the  high  part  of  it  before  noticed,  approaching  the  De  Hart 
swale,  is  about  seven  feet.  We  cross  the  Bonne  Idetf,  near  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Marrell,  who  lives  on  its  eastern  bank,  on  an  elevated  piece  of  land.  A  bridge  of 
100  feet  span,  with  20  feet  abatments,  will  suffice  to  pass  ^e  water  at  its  highest 
staee. 

After  crossing  the  Bonne  Idee,  we  take  advantage  of  a  bend  in  that  stream, 
Iving  nearly  in  our  course,  to  follow  its  bank  for  two  mile^  which,  being  above 
the  treshets,  will  require  a  bank  not  higher  than  two  feet ;  thence  we  descend  by 
a  very  gentle  slope  1^  miles,  through  another  piece  of  swamp,  called  the  Gallion 
swamp,  to  the  Gallion  Bayou ;  and  beyond  it  still  another  half  mile  to  the  end  of 
the  swamp,  the  edge  of  Prairie  Mer  Rouge,  on  the  land  of  Captain  A.  A.  H.  Knox. 
The  three  divisions  of  the  swamp  which  I  have  named — that  is,  the  Mason,  the 
Bceaf,  and  the  GhilUon  swamps — have  no  communication  with  each  other  north  of 
our  line :  this  may  be  inferred  fiom  the  6ct,  that  the  highest  floods  in  the  several 
divisions  do  not  occur  at  the  same  time,  or  even  in  the  same  vear.  The  streams 
from  which  they  are  named  have,  therefore,  independent  channels,  the  banke 
being  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  water  flowing  from  one  to  the  other  even  in 
floo(».  In  fikct,  between  Bayou  Mason  and  the  River  Bosuf  there  is  no  commnni- 
cation ;  while  the  Bceuf,  Bonne  Idee,  and  Gallion,  do  not  unite  until  they  have 
flowed  several  miles  towards  the  south.*  Hence  the  heieht  of  the  freshets  is  not 
the  same  in  these  swamps.  This  is  most  perceptible  in  the  case  of  the  Gallion  and 
BoBuf ;  the  flood  of  the  Bosuf  coming  from  above,  while  that  of  the  Gallion,  being 
formed  by  the  back-water  of  the  junction,  makes  a  difference  of  ten  feet  in  the 
relative  levels  of  the  highest  wator. 

From  Lake  Providence  to  the  edge  of  Prairie  Mer  Rouge  the  line  conforms 
generally  to  the  coarse  of  the  road  usually  traveled,  but  cuts  off  its  bends.  In  a 
straight  line  the  distance  between  these  points  is  36i  miles,  by  the  usual  road, 
43i,  and  by  our  line,  39f  miles.  The  actual  survey  was  carried  over  the  ordinary 
road,  and  the  place  for  our  projected  line  fixed  by  authentic  information  and  by 
reconnoissance.  I  derived  much  information  from  James  C.  Drow,  Esq.,  and 
Captain  Maxwell,  surveyor,  both  of  Lake  Providence :  from  Mr.  Mnrrall  and  Mr. 
Blaekman,  both  of  whom  live  in  the  swamp,  and  are  highly  inteUtgent  in  rogard 
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to  it ;  and  from  Ottptain  Knox*  of  Prairie  Mer  Booge^  wlio  baa  gWen  hu  mind  racy 
fully  to  the  subject 

I  have  also  availed  myaelf  of  the  infonnatioo  of  k.  0.  Wooldridge,  Baq.,  enginear 
of  the  state,  who  had  previously  carried  a  sorvey  over  the  aame  region.  As  the 
matter  of  constmctiog  a  road  over  this  ooaotry — the  dreaded  Missisaippi  Swamp 
— ^is  the  only  real  or  nnasnal  difficulty  which  was  anticipated  on  the  route,  I  have 
to  state  that  I  consider  these  difficulties  to  have  been  mach  exaggerated,  and  that 
the  swamp  is  not  impracticable  for  the  construction  of  a  pennanent  work,  at 
reasonable  cost  The  material  is  not  properly  that  of  a  swamp  or  morass,  but 
merely  the  deposit  from  the  waters  not  yet  high  enough  tu  escape  the  annual 
overflows.  When  dry,  it  is  tenacious  and  firm«  which  cbanoter  it  maintains  to 
indefinite  depths. 

Mr.  Mnrrell's  well,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bonne  Idee,  27  &et  deep,  and  lower 
than  the  bottom  of  the  bayou,  showed  at  the  bottom  gravel  as  large  as  a  hickoiy 
nat,  mixed  with  a  chocolate-colored  clay.  In  certain  places  in  the  swamp,  stand- 
ing water  does  not  penetrate  below  a  few  inches.  Hence  an  embankment  of  any 
weight  may  be  sustuned,  and  constructions  of  masonry  be  made  permanent  by  a 
good  platform  foundation  below.  Neither  is  the  soil  of  a  quality  to  *^  run"  in  siill 
water,  though  in  certain  cases  it  might  be  advisable  to  give  the  sides  of  the  em- 
bankments a  flatter  slope  than  is  usual. 

Timber  of  excellent  quality  abounds ;  the  "  over^mp  oak"  is  the  prevailing 
growth  of  the  swamp,  and  no  timber  is  better  for  constructions  of  the  character 
we  are  discussing. 

^  I  saw  the  string-pieces  of  a  bridge  over  the  Bonne  Idee  which  were  bnilt  of  this 
timber.  It  was  partly  submerged  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  entirely  so  at  times  of 
flood,  the  weight  being  sufficient  to  keep  it  from  floating. 

This  timber  was  perfectly  sound,  although  it  had  been  lying  ten  yean  in  that 
very  trying  position.  The  soil  of  much  of  the  country  is  proper  for  bricks; 
hence,  with  durable  timber,  ^ood  earth  for  embankment,  and  materials  for  brick, 
we  have  at  hand  all  the  requuitea  for  the  road. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  thai  there  is  no  objection  on  aoooont  of  nnoaual  difficul- 
ties of  construction,  excepting  the  interruption  and  iqiary  to  incomplete  worka 
from  high  water,  which  latter  may  be  guarded  against  by  bringing  the  embank* 
nients,  as  far  as  constructed,  to  their  full  heights,  and  when  the  water  is  about  to 
rise,  protecting  the  extremities  by  revetments  of  timber  and  plank.  The  embank* 
ment  of  a  road  always  above  water  would  be,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance, 
less  than  tan  feet  in  height,  and  never  twenty  feet,  excepting  for  a  few  hondted 
leet  in  length,  at  the  approaches  of  the  streams.  Hence  the  cost  will  not  be  so 
formidable  as  has  been  imagined.  But  the  great  queation  is,  if  the  construction 
of  such  a  bank  across  the  whole  swamp  will  not  be  making  a  dam  to  hold  back 
the  freshet  water,  and  thus  bring  it  to  a  higher  level,  doing  iignry  to  the  country 
above  and  to  the  work  itself.  It  woidd  seem  that,  if  there  were  any  impediment 
to  the  movement  of  the  immense  mass  of  water  which,  in  seasons  of  flood,  coven 
the  country  for  many  miles  inland,  it  would  cause  the  water  to  rise  against  and 
over  the  bank,  and  finally  sweep  it  awi^,  aiVer  having  done  great  injury  to  the 
upper  country.  Of  course,  if  openings  of  sufficient  magnitude  be  not  kft  throoffh 
the  embankment,  such  will  be  the  effect,  though  leas  in  degree  than  would  be 

S reduced  hj  corresponding  circumstances  in  a  mountainous  region,  where  the 
oods  rush  in  from  tneir  mmreett  or  where  the  (ace  of  the  country  has  a  considera- 
ble slope.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  openings  of  sufficient  magnitude  should 
not  be  made,  for  these,  as  vrill  presently  appear,  need  not  be  so  considerable  aa 
would  be  judged  without  observation.  The  highest  floods  come  from  the  water 
escaping  over  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  lower  Arkansas  rivers,  where  they 
have  not  been  sufficiently  leveed,  or  where  the  levees  have  been  broken  away. 
This  body  of  water  spreads  itself  over  a  wide  extent  of  flat  country,  and  con* 
tinues  to  deepen  until  the  surface  attains  the  level  due  to  its  source.  At  this  point 
itstands  a  longtime,  having  a  scarcely  perceptible  current,  excepting  towards  the 
streams  of  drainage,  and  in  the  beds  of  those  streams.  This  is  the  universal 
statement  of  ihe  inhabitants,  and  observation  confirms  the  account  Thus  we  do 
not  see  in  the  swamp  any  evidence  of  the  passage  of  large  bodies  of  water  with  a 
swift  currei.t:  on  the  contrary,  every  evidence  is  against  it,  amongst  which  I  may 
cite  the  iustance  of  the  present  bridge  over  the  Bonne  Idee  Bayou,  whfeh  being 
built  lor  use  in  low  stages,  of  timber  very  little  heavier  than  water,  kept  to  ita 
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^Boe  bj  a  few  stakM,  and  restiiig  partly  on  the  bottom,  is  oorered  at  leaaoiia  of 
floocU  67  fifteen  feat  of  water ;  ana  though  almost  ready  to- float,  is  not  moved 
oat  of  position. 

Now,  the  Bonne  Idee  is  one  of  the  streams  of  the  Bosaf  swamp,  the  largest  of 
the  three  diTisbos  of  the  swamp  of  which  I  hare  spoken ;  and  all  this  goes  to 
show  that  the  flood-water  has  more  the  oharaoter  of  a  lake  than  of  a  moning 
stream*  and  that  the  size  of  tbe  openings  for  passing  the  water  bears  no  relation  to 
those  which  woold  be  necessary  for  passing  a  mnning  stream  of  eqasl  width  and 
depth.  A  consideration  of  the  cause  of  these  floods,  namely,  the  eaoape  of  the 
Mississippi  waters  from  above,  and  those  of  the  lower  Arksinns,  will  show  that 
openings  saffioient  to  pass  these  escape  waters  are  sufficient  also  for  draining  the 
swamp.  If  there  were  a  break  throngh  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  as  wide  as 
the  whole  width  of  that  stream,  and  enough  water  poured  through  this  opening 
to  lower  the  sorfeoe  of  the  river,  with  a  current  of  five  miles  an  hour,  one  foot, 
these  openings,  which  together  would  equal  tbe  width  of  the  river  through  which 
the  water  would  flow,  with  a  depth  of  nve  feet,  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  an  hour, 
would  suffice  to  pass  the  same  amount  of  water.  But  in  case  even  of  a  mistake 
on  this  point,  in  construction,  if  the  openings  be  too  small,  but  not  eztravagaotly 
so,  the  sole  effect  will  be  to  back  up  the  water  until  by  this  greater  head  it  attained 
a  greater  velocity,  thereby  causing  an  additional  quantity  of  water  to  pass:  The 
dmerenoe  of  a  foot  in  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water  above  and  below  the 
bank  would  cause  the  passage  of  a  body  of  water  under  such  bridges  as  we  pro- 
pose to  construct,  many  times  greater  than  would  be  passed  vrith  the  ordinary 
sluggish  movement  of  the  waters. 

This  holding  back  of  the  water  would  continue  but  for  a  few  days  before  it 
would  be  brought  to  equilibrium,  or  retire  to  its  proper  channels,  and  leave  the 
cultivated  country  above  ready  for  the  labors  of  the  planters.  It  is,  moreover, 
not  necessary  to  proceed  rashly  in  the  construction,  as  it  is  possible  to  prepare 
tbe  work  for  travel  before  contracting  the  openings  to  their  permanent  minimum. 
For  this  I  would,  in  the  beginning,  construct  none  but  the  lighter  embankments  of 
earth ;  and  as  all  the  places  of  the  heavier  embankments  are  in  the  approaches  to 
tbe  openings,  I  would  make  a  temporary  substitute  of  trestles  at  those  places, 
until  by  minute  observatbn,  precise  Knowledge  on  the  proper  permanent  con- 
traction could  be  obtained.  By  this  means  another  object  would  be  subserved, 
by  providing  a  way  for  the  transportation  of  the  materiel  for  the  permanent 
wors. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  I  would  cross  every  channel  in  the  svramp, 
large  or  small,  by  bridses,  instead  of  the  small  culverts  which  would  be  applicable 
in  other  localities ;  and  by  multiplying  these  until  the  total  opening  became  suffi- 
cient to  pass  at  least  a  foot  of  the  sorlace  water  of  the  Mississippi  River,  I  think 
the  drainage  would  be  entirely  effected. 

I  have  given  nearly  half  a  mile  of  bridging  through  the  entire  swamp, 
and  have  located  it  at  such  plaoM  as  to  secure  a  depth  generally  as  great  as  ten 
feet,  and  frequently  much  greater,  and  have  estimated  accordtogly. 

The  material  for  the  banks  will  be  duff  up  from  tbe  sides,  ami  the  trenches  so 
made  may  be  used,  at  discredon,  to  lead  the  waters  to  discharge  at  favorable  points, 
or  by  lev.ving  traverses  to  hold  it  in  pools,  and  receive  the  sediment  with  a  view  of 
refimng  them.  I  have  seen  this  latter  process  applied  on  a  small  scale,  but  very 
effectuallv,  by  individuals  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned, that  at  points  through  the  swamp  are  spots  and  ndges  of  land  elevated 
above  the  floods,  from  causes  not  always  evident.  The  Mason  hills,  although 
generally  but  a  few  feet  above  the  swamp,  have  a  substratum  of  rock.  There  are 
many  residents  along  the  line  of  the  road  through  these  hills,  and  from  some  of 
them  I  learnt  that  in  sinking  their  wells  the^  had  encountered  a  soft  rock— in  some 
instances  **  rotten  limestone,"  in  others,  *•  ireestooe.*'  The  water  of  the  latter  is 
very  good— that  of  the  former  slightly  fostid.  Tbe  wells  were  fi-om  30  to  40  feet 
deep. 

Other  elevated  places  through  the  swamp  were  the  banks  of  the  streams, 
which,  according  to  the  universal  rule  in  this  country,  are  higher  than  the  country 
back  of  them. 

This  is  as  true  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi  as  to  the  smallest  bayous ;  the  slope  of 
the  country  from  the  Dank  of  the  Mississippi  within  the  levee,  to  the  bank  of  the 
Washita,  a  distance  of  53  miles  in  a  straight  Une,  being  20  feet;  and  the  highest 
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water  of  tbe  Mifltiaappi  28  7-10  fe«t  higher  than  that  of  the  Washita.  We  availed 
oanelves  of  this  law  to  obtain  high  groaod  for  cor  line  wherever  the  streams  rsn 
in  the  proper  direction.  More  space  has  been  given  to  the  discussion  of  this  part 
of  the  route  than  will  be  to  any  equal  extent  of  the  remainder,  for  the  reason  that 
tittle  knowledge  and  much  misapprehension  exists  on  the  subject  of  the  practica- 
bility of  ways  throngh  the  **  Mississippi  swamp,"  and  because  the  observations 
made  have  general  application  to  other  parts  of  the  swamp  than  that  over  which 
the  line  was  carried,  and  probably  to  the  whole  region  subject  to  overflow 
formed  by  deposit  from  the  Mississippi  River. 

On  leaving  the  swamp,  our  line  passed  near  the  residence  of  Captain  Knox, 
over  Prairie  Mer  Rouge,  and  in  a  dutance  of  four  miles  came  to  an  abrapt  rise 
from  the  plane  called  the  Red  Hill,  which  is  the  border  of  a  range  of  hills  stated 
to  begin  at  Pine  Bluff,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  and,  runoing  southerly,  to  cross  the 
Bayou  Bartholomew  about  12  miles  above  Prairie  Mer  Rouge ;  whence,  con- 
tmuing  to  tbe  south,  they  cross  our  line  and  diminish  in  heiaht,  until  they  are  lost 
in  a  table  which  reaches  the  Washita,  near  thetplantatbn  of  Senator  Downs.  We 
passed  through  the  town  of  Bastrop,  which  is  built  on  these  hills,  and  found  its 
elevation  to  be  sixty  feet  above  the  prairie,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  water  of  the  Bartholomew. 

Two  miles  beyond  Bastrop  we  strike  that  bayou  at  Point  Pleasant,  sixty  feet 
lower  than  Bastrop,  but  still  above  high  water ;  we  then  followed  the  general 
course  of  the  bayou  on  good  ground  all  the  way  to  the  Washita,  crosstne  Bayou 
Saira  and  Bayou  BcBuf,  which  now  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Washita,  but 
which,  in  high  stages,  reverse  the  direction  of  their  flow  and  assist  in  carrying  it 
off.  These  will  require  bridges.  By  following  the  bayou,  we  are  carried  three 
miles  to  the  south,  out  of  our  way,  to  Collier's  Point,  the  place  selected  for 
crossing  tbe  Washita ;  but  we  avoid  by  this  two  crossings,  with  draw  bridges,  of 
the  Bartholomew,  in  case  we  oontinne  to  Collier's ;  or  one  if  we  consent  to  cross 
the  Washita  at  the  village  above  Collier's,  which  is  an  inferior  place,  and  invdlv- 
ing  heavier  expenditure.  The  line  from  Knox's  just  described,  and  which  wwm 
traced  on  the  ^ground,  is  not  the  one  proposed  for  construction.  The  bends  of 
the  Bartholomew  are  too  abrupt,  and  tne  Bastrop  hills  would  require  deep  exoa- 
yation.  I  would,  therefore,  starting  from  Knox's,  leave  Bastrop  about  two  miles 
on  the  right,  or  north,  and  run  through  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  they  have 
inferior  elevation ;  thence  to  the  southernmost  point  of  the  bend  of  the  Bartholo- 
mew, on  the  plantation  of  Senator  Downs,  when  we  fall  into  the  line  as  traced  on 
the  ground.  From  this  southern  point  we  turn  northerly  three  miles,  until  we 
arrive  on  the  bank  of  the  Washita,  opposite  to  Collier's  Point,  which,  as  before 
stated,  is  the  place  selected  for  crossing.  This  projected  line  is  on  lower  ground 
than  that  actually  traced,  bein^  sixty  foot  lower  opposite  Bastrop  than  the  ground 
occupied  by  that  village  :  this  is  judged  of  by  the  depth  of  Beauchamp's  well,  at 
his  brick.yard ;  but  the  greater  directness,  easier  grades,  and  lighter  excavation 
throngh  the  hills,  serve  to  sanction  the  selection  ofthe  route. 

The  material  composing  the  Bastrop  Hills  is  sand  and  day ;  the  water  stratum, 
80  feet  in  depth,  is  a  fine  white  sand.  The  clay  is  good  n)r  brick-making,  and 
many  are  made  in  the  vicini^.-  Where  we  strike  the  Washita,  we  are  on  a  table 
above  the  highest  rise  of  the  river,  vrith  a  flne  bluff  (Collier's  Point)  still  higher 
than  the  table,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  no  bottom  land  whatever. 

Tbe  river,  at  the  highest  water-line,  is  600  feet  across,  and  at  the  low  water- 
line,  310  feet.  The  bed  is  composed  of  sand  and  coarse  gravel,  from  the  eastern 
shore  to  the  middle,  beyond  which  is  a  rock-reef,  extending  diagonally  down 
stream  to  the  western  shore.  At  this  river,  at  this  point,  the  Mississippi  alluvion 
ends,  and  the  hilly  country,  frequently  with  rock  in  the  hills,  begins,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  Red  River.  The  Washita  River  rises  in  extreme  floods  4 1  feet 
above  the  low  water  mark,  and  has,  when  low,  a  depth  of  from  9^  to  Hi  feet 
in  the  channel  at  Collier's  Point.  The  bridge  to  span  it  should  be  600  feet  long, 
piers  sixty  feet  high ;  and  as  the  river  is  navigat^,  the  bridge  should  be  p^ 
vided  with  a  draw.  Beyond  the  Washita  we  are  on  the  ndge  between  that 
stream  and  the  Loutre,  a  tributary  entering  about  six  miles  below  our  crossing. 
We  turn  northwesterly,  and  continue  on  or  near  the  crest  of  the  ridge  aome 
seven  miles,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  decide  whether  to  cross  the  Loutre, 
and  get  on  the  ridge  between  it  and  the  D'Arbonne,  and  then  tnm  northerly,  or 
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to  keep  on  the  ridge  northerly  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Lootre,  near  El  Dorado, 
in  Arkansas,  and  uen  torn  to  the  west  on  the  old  trail  of  the  Quapaw  Indians. 
Thecoantry  beyond  the  Loatrewas  more  populous;  the  roadsinoetter  order ; 
sapplies  more  easily  obtained,  and  information  more  reliable  and  abundant 

It  was  decided  to  cross  the  Lontre,  which  we  did  at  Brown*s  Ferry.  The 
eoantry  between  the  Washita  and  this  point  is  rolling,  bot  favorable  for  constmc- 
tion.  There  is  rock  in  the  hills,  which  became  visible  at  Dr.  Collier's  spring, 
near  the  Washita,  but  not  elsewhere.  The  soil  is  good  for  bricks,  and  many  are 
made  near  our  line.  The  Loutre  will  be  crossed  oy  a  bridge  of  150  feet  span 
and  25  feet  high,  which  is  sufficient  to  pass  the  highest  water.  The  western 
shore  of  the  river  is  low,  however,  for  a  distance^  of  three>fourths  of  a  mile,  and 
is  much  like  the  Mississippi  Swam^ :  it  will  require  a  bank  from  ten  to  eighteen 
feet  high  to  brin^  the  road  above  high  water.  The  lioe  is  continued  eastward  to 
the  D*Arbonne  side  ot  the  ridge,  towards  Farmersville,  the  county-seat  of  Union 
Parish,  which  place  we  leave  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  left  by  the  actual  line, 
and  three  and  a  half  by  the  projected  line,  and  continuing  on  the  D'Arbonne 
side  of  the  ridge,  pass  near  a  place  called  Spearsville,  six  miles  beyond  which 
we  cross  the  state  line  into  Arkansas,  42k  miles  from  the  Washita  *,  and  thence 
continue  twenty  miles  fiirther,  in  a  general  northwest  course,  to  Darden's,  on  the 
road  from  £1  Dorado  to  Springhill,  and  near  the  dividing  rid^e  betweea  the 
Smacovert  and  D'Arbonne  before  described.  If,  instead  of  crossing  the  Loutre, 
we  bad  continued  up  the  ridge  between  that  stream  and  the  Washita  to  Ei  Do- 
rado, and  thence  turned  westward,  the  two  lines  would  have  joined  at  Darden's, 
the  distance  being  about  the  same. 

We  found  the  countiy,  after  crossing  the  Loutre,  very  hilly,  with  abundance  of 
reck,  until  after  passing  Farmersville.  Beyond  Farmersville  it  has  still  a  very 
irregular  surface,  and  we  lose  sight  of  the  rock  until  we  approach  Spearsville. 
Near  the  Arkansas  line  there  is  much  sand,  the  roads  in  some  places  being  deep 
with  it.  It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  accommodate  a  good  hue  to  the  country 
with  reasonable  curvature  and  grades  of  fifty  feet  to  the  mile. 

From  Darden's  we  continue  westward,  on  the  ridge  before  mentioned,  (said 
to  be  the  Quapaw  trail,)  to  Col.  Bucknor's,  at  Beechland  Post-Office.  Here  an- 
other choice  of  routes  presents  itself,  and  we  majr  incline  northerly  towards 
Springhill,  lyin^  ten  miles  east  of  Fulton,  and,  crossing  the  Bois  d'Arc,  Bodcom, 
and  Dorcheat  nvers,  near  their  sources,  reach  Fulton  by  that  route  in  a  distance  of 
58  miles,  or  we  may  continue  westward  on  the  same  ridge  ten  mil^s  further ; 
and  thence,  inclining  to  the  south,  pass  into  the  valley  of  the  Dorcheat,  and  fol- 
lowjn^  down  the  slope  of  one  of  its  branches,  called  Big  Creek,  cross  the  Dor- 
cheat just  below  the  junction,  26i  miles  from  Beechland;  thence,  following  up 
the  opposite  slope  of  the  Dorcheat,  and  the  ridge  between  it  and  the  Bodcom, 
descend  obliquely  the  Bodcom  slope,  and  cross  that  stream  three  miles  south  of 
Louisville,  the  county-seat  of  Lafayette  county  ;  thence,  following  up  the  slope  of 
its  valley  and  that  of  the  Little  Bodcom,  its  tributary,  to  the  source  of  the  latter, 
pass  into  the  valley  of  the  Bois  d*Arc,  and,  crossing  that  stream,  reach  the  table 
bordering  the  Red  River,  on  which  we  keep  to  its  edge  back  of  Fulton ;  then, 
descending,  reach  the  Bed  River  at  Fulton,  with  a  distimce  from  the  Dorcheat 
crossing  ot  401  miles,  and  from  Beechland  of  67  miles,  or  nine  miles  further  than 
by  the  other  route.  The  line,  however,  was  run  over  the  latter  route,  as  it  ena- 
bled us  to  examine  the  ground  with  reference  to  a  nearer  terminus  on  the  Red 
River  than  Fulton.  The  country,  from  Darden's  towards  Fulton,  on  the  ridge 
between  the  D'Arbonne  and  Smacovert,  is  high  and  uudulatiog,  but  presentiog  no 
obstacle  to  cheap  and  safe  construction.  To  pass  into  the  valley  of  the  Dorcheat, 
we  have  to  surmount  a  summit  requiring  20  feet  cuttiug,  from  which  there  is  no- 
thirg  unusual  to  the  place  of  crossing.  This  will  require  a  bridge  of  100  feet 
span,  with  abutments  25  feet  high,  and  beyond  it  a  bank  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
and  about  nine  feet  high.  From  this  we  attain  the  ridge  between  Dorcheat  and 
Bodcom  by  easy  slopes,  and,  while  on  the  ridge,  have  a  level  plain;  thence,  de- 
scending to  the  Bodcom,  along  the  slope,  we  find  sinuosities  requirioff  curva- 
tures. The  soil  between  the  two  streams  is  sand,  clay  and  gravel,  easily  exca- 
vated, but  no  rock.  I  saw  gravel  here  in  which  the  pebbles  were  as  large  as 
eggs ;  and  many-  of  the  streams  ran  over  fine  white  sand.  The  Bodcom  must  be 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  100  feet  span,  with  abutments  35  feet  high,  and  there  will 
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be  about  a  mile  of  botcom  land  Teqairing  embankment.  Beyond  this,  along  the 
■lope  of  the  Bodoom  yalle^,  aod  that  of  iu  tribatary,  the  Little  Bodcom,  and 
through  the  dividing  n^Qo  into  the  valley  of  the  Bois  d'Arc,  17  miles,  the  grarei 
in  qnite  irregular,  and  large  quantitiet  of  rock  appear  in  the  hilU»*the  first  met 
rince  entering  the  state.  ^ 

We  cross  the  Bois  d'Arc  by  a  100-feet  bridge  and  30-feet  abutments,  with  a 
mile  of  embankment  on  its  eastern  side.  Beyond  the  Bois  d*Aro  we  rise  at  once 
to  the  table-land  of  the  Bed  River,  on  which  nothing  but  a  low  embankment  will 
be  required. 

From  this  table,  within  half  a  mile  of  Fulton,  we  descend  on  the  slope,  ob- 
liqnel^r,  with  a  50'feet  grade,  to  the  level  land  lying  jast  above  high  water,  and 
on  which  the  town  of  Fulton  is  built  On  this  we  may  iind  ample  depot  accom- 
modations. To  cross  the  Red  River  would  require  a  bridge  800  feet  lon^,  vnth  a 
draw,  with  piers  35  feet  high,  and  placed  on  piled  and  platfonn  foundations. 

From  the  crossing  of  the  Dorcheat  we  might  have  reached  the  Red  River  at  a 
point  nearer  by  20  miles  than  Fulton,  although  nearly  as  far  west  as  that  place. 
For  this  we  would  have  continued  nearly  due  west  from  the  Dorcheat,  crossing 
the  Bodoom  at  a  lower  point  of  its  course  than  the  present,  and  passing  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Bois  d'Arc,  to  Conway,  30  miles  south  of  Fulton  in  a  straight 
line,  and  60  by  the  course  of  4^  Red  River.  As  this  route  runs  directly  across 
the  ridges,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  cost  more  per  mile  to  contract  than  br  our 
present  line ;  still,  as  it  is  but  half  as  long,  there  will  be  a  material  saving  ot  first 
cost,  with  the  advantage  of  a  diminution  of  no  less  than  20  miles  in  me  vi^hole 
length  of  the  road. 

As  a  line  of  levels  was  carried  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Red  River  at  Fulton, 
it  ma^  be  well  to  giye  the  relative  heights  of  those  streams,  as  well  as  the 
Washita — ^not  that  it  is  of  consequence  as  regards' the  location  of  a  road,  but  as  it 
may  be  of  some  general  interest. 

From  the  Mississippi,  at  Lake  Providence,  a  straight  line  to  our  crosaing-plaee 
over  the  Washita  is  53  miles  iu  length ;  but  inclines  a  little  down  stream,  or  to 
the  south,  viz:  6^- miles.  The  highest  water  of  the  Mississippi  is  3  7-10  feet 
hipher  than  the  highest  ground  of  the  village  of  Lake  Providence,  immediate^ 
within  the  levee.  This  latter  may  be  called  the  natural  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River ;  for  one-fourth  of  a  mile  back  of  this  it  is  five  fc^et  lower,  and  the  swamp 
begins.  The  east  bank  of  the  Washita  is  20  feet  lower  than  this,  and  the  highest 
water  of  the  Washita  five  feet  lower  still,  or  28  7-10  feet  lower  than  the  highest 
water  of  the  Mississippi  at  Lake  Providence.  The  lowest  water  of  the  Missis- 
sippi could  not  be  ascertained  with  precision ;  but  that  which  we  found  tiy  in- 
Quiry  to  be  the  lowest,  was  7-lOths  of  a  foot  higher  than  that  of  the  kigk  water 
of  the  Washita,  or  41  7-lOths  feet  higher  than  the  low  water  of  the  Washita. 

The  low-water  mark  of  the  Washita  at  Collier's  Point  is  190  feet  lower  than 
the  low-water  mark  of  the  Red  River  at  Fulton.  The  distance  from  one  plaoe 
to  the  other,  in  a  direct  line,  is  117  miles ;  but,  measured  on  the  map  from  Falton 
down  the  Red  River  to  the  mouth  of  Black  River,  (a  prolongation  of  the 
Washita.^  is  431  miles;  and  from  the  mouth  of  Black  River,  up  the  Washita  to  Col- 
lier's Point,  187  miles.  Now,  if  the  declivity  of  the  Red  River  and  Washita  be 
the  same,  this  will  indicate  a  fall  in  both  these  streams  of  9k  inches  per  mile. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  the  declivity  of  the  Washita  is  much 
lefts  than  this ;  for  the  current  is  quite  slasgish,  and  freshets  do  not  swell  the 
river  at  a  rate  of  more  than  a  foot  a  day.  It  is,  moreover,  asserted  that,  in  1844, 
the  rise  in  the  Mississippi  prod  need  slack  water  in  the  Washita  at  Collier's  Point. 
This  would  indicate  a  very  gentle  declivity ;  and  Dr.  Collier  considers  that  the 
declivity  is  not  greater  than  45  feet  between  Collier's  Point  and  the  debouohe  of 
the  Washita  into  the  Red  River — a  distance  bv  the  river  of  187  mites. 

If  we  assume  the  declivity  at  2}  inches  to  the  mile,  it  will  give  39  feet  fall,  and 
a  declivity  to  the  Red  River  of  6  38-100  inches  to  the  mile. 

It  was  stated  that  the  high  water  of  the  Mississippi  at  Lake  Providence  was 
determioed  to  be  28  7-10  teet  above  the  high  water  of  the  Washita  at  Collier's 
Point.  From  Lake  Providence,  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  Red 
River,  is  S40  miles;  and  from  Collier's  Point,  down  the  Washita  to  the  same 
point,  is  209  miles.  The  Mississippi  is  said  to  have  a  declivity  of  two  inches  per 
mile ;  bat  in  freshets  it  must  be  more— "lay  2}.    This  would  give  the  descent  of 
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the  toriace  of  the  river,  from  Lake  Providence  to  the  Red  River,  50  feet.  At 
diis  period,  in  1844,  it  is  laid  there  was  slack  water  at  Collier's  Point.  If  by  the 
term  *'  slack  water,"  as  popularly  used,  is  meant  a  gentle  current,  it  would  be  such 
as  would  be  due  to  a  fall  m  the  Washita  of  50—28  7-10=21  3-10  feet,  or  255  6-10 
inches,  in  a  distance  of  209  miles,  or  1  22-100  inch  to  the  mile.  Taking,  then, 
the  declivity  of  the  Washita  to  be  1  22-100  inch  per  mile,  we  find  the  declivity 
of  the  Red  River  to  be  5  82-100  inches  per  mile.  The  minimum  limit  of  the 
declivity  of  the  Red  River  is  5  29-100  inches  per  mile,  and  this  is  obtained  by  as- 
suming a  level  for  the  bed  of  the  Washita.  As  I  mentioned  before,  these  specu- 
lations have  no  bearing  on  our  work,  but  may  subserve  other  important  in- 
terests. 

Having  now  given  the  topography  of  the  country  through  which  the  line 
passes,  with  incidental  remarks  bearing  on  the  construction,  but  little  more  will 
be  necessary. 

The  rock  which  we  saw  was  universally  a  sandy,  ferruginous  material,  or  a 
conglomerate,  united  by  a  ferruginous  paste.  It  is  fit  for  small  constructions,  and 
for  backing.  I  have  seen  it  applied  for  foundations,  and  for  chimneys ;  and,  in 
these  cases,  it  had  come  from  the  quarry  in  ^ood  ^ape  and  size,  and  bore  the 
weather  well.  The  absence  of  heavy  frost  is,  of  course,  a  favorable  circum- 
stance. The  character  of  the  soil  for  excavation,  judged  not  onlv  by  surface  in- 
dications and  the  escarpment  of  streams,  but  alio  by  wells,  shows  that  it  is 
mostly  of  easy  excavation,  and  none  beyond  the  medium.^  It  is  generally  of  sand 
or  clay.  The  sides  of  the  wells  are  in  most  cases  left  without  curbing,  and  stand 
well.  They  are  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  deep,  and  the  water  stratum  generally 
sand.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  line,  for  nearly  its  whole  extent,  soil  may  be  found 
proper  for  bricks,  as  well  as  fuel  fiir  burning  them  ;  and  this  material  may  be 
used  extensively.  Lime  is  made  some  twenty  miles  north  of  Fulton,  and  is  fur- 
nished at  that  place  at  ^twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  Rosendale  cement  is 
now  brought  to  Fulton,  and  sold  there  at  $3  per  barrel.  If  large  qaao tides  were 
required,  it  could  be  imported  for  less,  or  the  cement  obtained  from  a  nearer 
place,  viz. :  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  it  is  made  of  excellent  quality.  Timber 
abounds,  (the  whole  line  having  been  run  through  forest,)  of  all  varieties,  suit- 
able for  use  on  public  works.  ^  I  have  seen  oaks,  in  their  several  varieties,  t.  e. 
white,  black,  r^,  post,  pin,  chinquopin,  neater,  burr,  and  over-cup  ;  yellow  and 
pitch  pine,  red  cedar,  (in  the  Red  River  bottom,)  yellow  and  honey  locust, 
iMech,  (east  of  the  Dorcheat,)  cypress,  black  mulberry,  black  walnut,  white  and 
black  ash,  sycamore,  hickory,  pecan,  chinquopin,  sweet  and  black  gum,  elm  and 
sassafras — tne  last  provine  very  large.  The  Bois  d'Aro,  also,  is  a  hard,  yellow 
wood,  useful  for  wedges,  keys,  handles,  &c.  There  is  no  chestnut,  the  chinquo- 
pin, (a  smaller  variety,)  being  the  substitute ;  nor  is  there  white  pine,  hemlock, 
spruce,  or  larch.  Through  the  woods,  pine  and  oak,  in  then:  several  varieties, 
are  the  most  common. 

The  streams  to  be  crossed,  other  than  those  specified,  are  such  as  not  to 
require  large  works  to  pass  the  water.  I  have  estimated  for  about 
forty  arch  culverts,  of  various  spans,  from  six  to  twenty  feet;  and  these, 
with  the  bridges  through  the  swamp,  not  before  mentioned,  sixteen  in  number, 
with  abutments  from  ten  to  eighteen  feet  high,  constitute  all  the  large  cooBtruc- 
tions  in  masonry;  the  rest  are  in  the  form  of  box  culverts  or  brick  barrels.  The 
system  which  throws  the  location  on  the  ridges,  causes  the  streams  to  be  crossed 
near  their  sources,  and  saves  the  necessity  tor  heavy  constructions  in  masonry. 
Good  foundations,  too,  for  masonnr,  may  be  had  by  the  use  of  plalforms,  to  dis- 
tribute the  weight,  and,  in  some  few  instances,  by  the  use  of  piles.  The  supply 
of  fuel  for  engines  is  nearly  exhaustless ;  but  for  water,  there  will  be  many  in- 
stances where  pumping  must  be  resorted  to,  as  in  those  cases  no  springs  or 
streams,  with  snfiicient  head,  can  be  found.  This  is,  of  course,  the  case  wher- 
ever the  line  lies  on  the  crests  of  the  ridges.  It  is  not  easy,  at  all  tiroes,  to 
bring  to  the  work  those  supplies  and  matenals  for  construction  not  produced  in 
the  vicinity ;  but  at  certain  seasons,  when  the  waters  are  up,  no  point  of  the  line 
is  very  distant  from  some  place  which  may  be  reached  by  water.  By  taking 
good  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  6y  completing  such  portions  of  the 
road  in  the  beginning  as  will  fiMsilitate  transportation  to  other  portions,  the  sup- 
plies may  be  tolerably  well  regulated.  I  annex  the  results  of  a  detailed  estimate 
mr  a  rail-road,  with  a  single  track,  and  the  necessary  turn-outs.  It  is  given  in 
divisions,  which  are  made  at  the  points  where  we  would  diverse  from  the  pro- 
tent  line,  to  traverse  other  routes  which  have  been  indicated  in  this  report. 
28  Youn. 
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From  this  estimate,  it  appears  that  a  rail-road  for  a  liogle  track,  with  iron  60 
pounds  to  the  yard,  and  otherwiM  well  constructed,  will  cost  about  three  and  a 
half  millions,  or  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  mile ;  which,  compared 
with  similar  works  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  is  a  moderate  cost  In  case  it 
be  deemed  best  to  strike  the  Red  River  below  Fulton,  at  Oonway,  we  leave  the 
I>resent  line  at  the  Doroheat,  and  instead  of  turning  northerly,  as  at  present,  con- 
tinue the  general  west  course,  by  which  we  will  be  brought  to  the  Red  River  at 
Conway,  in  a  distance  of  20^  miles,  in  place  of  40  7-10  mues,  as  by  the  precedent 
line.  We  thus  save  19  2-10  miles  of  distance,  and  $272,563  of  cost  in  con- 
struction, (equipment,  engineering,  &c.,  remaining  the  same,)  provided  the  cost 
per  mile  be  the  same  as  on  the  other  Une.  But  as  the  projected  route  to  Oon- 
way will  have  to  cross  the  ridges,  it  is  possible  it  may  cost  more  per  qaile ;  and 
for  this  allowing  $50,000,  leaves  the  total  saving  $223,000 ;  giving  the  cost  of  the 
whole  road  $3,342,000,  and  its  length  17 5i  miles.  In  case  we  diverge  at  Beech- 
land  to  take  the  route  to  Fulton  by  the  way  of  Springhill,  we  reach  Fulton  in  a 
distance  from  Beechland  of  58  miles,  instead  of  67,  as  by  the  route  surveyed ; 
thus  saving  nine  miles  in  distance,  $128,000  in  cost — giving  the  cost  of  the  whole 
road  $1,437,000,  and  its  length  185|  miles. 

En  case,  aifler  crossing  the  Washita,  we  do  not  cross  the  Loutre,  but  keep  be- 
tween it  and  the  Washita,  turning  the  heads  of  the  Loutre  near  El  Dorado,  and 
falUuff  into  the  present  liue  at  Darden's,  ten  miles  from  £1  Dorado,  the  dutance 
will  be  about  the  same ;  and  the  cost  and  repairs  of  a  bridge  and  heavy  em- 
bankments over  the  Loutre  and  its  bottom  lands  saved.  This  will  not  be  less 
than  $30,000  in  first  cost.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  the  ten'  miles  between 
Bi  Dorado  and  Darden's  has  more  fiivorable  ground  than  any  continuous  ta 
miles  on  the  present  route.  Hence  I  judge  the  route  by  El  Dorado  to  b 
preferable. 

^Just  east  of  the  Washita,  in  case  we  wish  to  avoid  the  bend  to  the  southward 
wbich  the  Bartholomew  makes  before  entering  the  Washita,  and  run  more  di 
rectly  to  Washita  City,  from  a  point  in  the  present  line  south  of  Bastrop,  we  will 
have  to  cross  the  Bartholomew  once  with  a  draw-bridge,  and  the  Washita  at  a 
place  inferior  to  the  present— Collier's  Point  The  line  will,  besides,  on  lower 
ground  require  heavier  embankment.  But  we  will  save  the  two  bridges  over 
the  Saira  and  Bosuf  bayous,  and  also  three  miles  of  distance.  The  cost  of  the 
two  routes  will  be  nearly  the  same ;  and  the  question  of  a  draw-bridge  over  the 
Bartholomew  on  the  one  hand,  and  three  additional  miles  of  distance  on  the 
other,  must  influence  the  choice. 

The  above  communicates  all  the  iaformadon  I  have  gathered  in  relation  to  a 
rail-road  between  Lake  Providence  and  the  Red  River,  near  Fulton,  constructed 
in  the  best  and  most  permanent  manner  usual  in  the  United  States.  Modifioh 
tions  may  be  made  to  lessen  the  cost,  and  in  some  cases  temporary  oonstructiona 
may  be  adopted.  Thus,  through  the  swamps  it  would  be  expedient  to  build  the 
abutments  and  piers  of  all  the  bridges  of  timber,  and  make  the  approaches  to  the 
bridges  over  the  low  grounds  of  trestles.  By  this,  two  points  will  be  gained : 
the  exact  necessary  amount  of  water-way  may  be  ascertained  by  observation, 
and  a  road  provided  by  which  to  transport  material  for  the  permanent  con* 
struction. 

A  piled  or  trestled  road  across  the  swamp,  of  the  necessary  height,  and  pro- 
perly  braced,  would  not  cost  less  than  an  embanked  road,  and  would  not  have 
the  quality  of  permanency  belonging  to  the  latter. 

A  common  road,  from  Lake  Providence  to  the  Washita,  to  be  kept  above  water 
at  all  times,  would  be  located  near  the  line  traced.  The  earth-work  would  cost 
$400,000 ;  timbers,  piers,  and  trestles  for  the  bridges,  $5,000 ;  and  their  super- 
structure, $13,000 ;  total,  $418,000.  But  if  built  so  as  to  be  serviceable  eight 
months  in  the  year,  and  then  given  up  to  the  overflow,  it  might  be  built  for 
$100,000.  But  no  road  built  of  merely  the  earth  of  the  swamp,  could  be  kept  of 
a  good  surface  without  protectiou.  Plank  is  by  all  means  the  best  covering  for 
the  locality  ;  and  to  convert  either  of  the  above  into  a  plank-road  would  require, 
from  Lake  Providence  to  the  Washita,  $60,000  in  addition.  Beyond  the  Washita, 
which  would  be  crossed  by  a  ferry,  the  line  traced  by  our  survey  indicates  very 
well  the  proper  route  for  a  common  road  ;  and  on  this  line  a  road  embanked  saf* 
fieiently  tor  drainage,  with  good  side  ditches,  culverts,  and  bridges,  may  be  built 
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for  $1,000  per  mile,  or  $140,000  to  Fulton.  This,  however,  does  not  contempbte 
any  other  surface  to  the  road  than  the  contiguoos  soil.  If  covered  with  pl«»% 
the  cost  would  be  double,  or  $2b0,000.  A  good  common  road  above  freshets 
may,  then,  be  built  from  Lake  Providence  to  Fulton,  for  $558,000,  or  a  plank, 
road,  for  $758,000.  Considered  merely  as  a  local  work,  without  reference  to  the 
extension  towards  the  Pacific,  a  plank-road  from  the  MiasiBsippi  to  the  Washita, 
and  a  common  road  thence  to  the  Bed  River  at  Conway,  would  be  such  as  would 
best  subserve  the  interests  of  the  community,  This  would  cost  $593,000. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by 

W.   H.  SlDXLL, 

CivU  Engineer  m  charge,  and  UniUd  SuOee  Ageni, 
J.  J.  Abxrt,  Chief  of  Topographical  Bureau, 


SOUTH-WESTERN  RAIL-ROAD  PROSPECTS,  ETC. 

This  is  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  in  which  advancement  is  emphati- 
cally the  order  of  the  day :  kingdoms  and  empires  that  have  been  slumbering  lor 
ages  are  now  awaking  to  the  imporUnce  of  mtercommunication  upon  the  well- 
being  of  man,  and  are  exerting  their  gigantic  energies  to  open  great  highways  «f 
commerce  throughout  the  world. 

The  arts  and  sciences  are  advancing  with  a  rapidity  never  before  known ;  while 
new  discoveries  and  inventions  give  facility  and  impetus  to  the  onward  march  of 
our  race  to  the  nltimatnm  of  human  destiny. 

The  spirit  of  improvement  has  seized  upon  the  masses  of  the  people;  and  its 
wide-spread  influence  is  seen  and  felt  in  its  melk>rating  effects  upon  their  physicaly 
intellectual,  and  moral  condition. 

Where  this  spirit  has  prevailed,  it  has  overcome  prejudice ;  aroused  indolence  to 
energy ;  supineneas  to  effort ;  given  new  impulses  to  trade,  and  multiplied  tlb 
sources  of  wealth  and  happiness  to  the  laboring  classes. 

Cheap  and  rapid  communication  between  the  interior  and  our  seaboard  towns 
is  a  subject  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  oar  prosperity  and  well-being. 

Men  of  eminent  ability,  whose  genius  is  guided  in  its  researches  by  the  light  of 
revelation,  as  well  as  of  reason,  have  taken  up  this  subject  with  an  eamesincss 
which  its  importance  invites,  and  presented  the  result  of  their  observations  to  the 
public,  which  has  been  reflected  upon  the  dark  portions  of  the  world,  until  its 
reciprocal  blessings  are  felt  by  all. 

Of  all  the  means  of  artificial  inland  intercommunication,  rail-roads  aflfbrd  the 
most  desirable  facilities,  which  modem  developments,  in  their  adaptation  for  trans- 
portation and  travel,  have  so  far  engrafted  upon  the  business  of  the  country,  as  to 
render  them  absolutely  necessary  to  our  prosperity. 

The  assembling  of  this  Convention  may  well  be  considered  as  the  nest 
importantepoch  in  the  history  of  Louisiana,  and  the  South-western  states  generally; 
ana  it  is  proper  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  aroused  sentiment  of  the 
people,  to  establish  and  permanently  engraft  upon  this  portion  of  the  country  and 
Its  administration,  such  a  system  of  internal  improvement  as  shall  be  best  calculated, 
in  its  progress  and  final  completion,  to  connect  and  bring  to  one  common  convey- 
ing point,  the  products  of  this  portion  of  our  country. 

Tne  city  of  New-Orleans  may  justly  be  considered  the  great  emporium  of  the 
South ;  the  commercial  centre  and  heart  of  this  portion  of  our  confederacy ;  from 
whence,  if  she  is  true  to  herself,  most  radiate  an  influence  that,  whilst  it  will 
brine  to  her  increased  wealth,  cannot  fail  to  send  abroad,  even  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacinc,  an  influence  which  will  cross  that  ocean,  and  bring  back  rich  returns  fit>ra 
the  eastern  dominions  of  Asia.  It  most  be  apparent  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
that  unless  we  enter  at  once  upon  an  extended  system  of  rail-road  enterprise, 
commensurate  with  our  wants  and  necessities,  as  compared  with  other  parts  of 
the  country,  we  shall  not  only  remain  stationary,  but  actually  retrograde.  If  these 
things  are  not  apparent  to  every  intelligent  mind,  reason  would  fail  to  make  it 
plainer. 

liouisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  should  lose  no  time  in  providing, 
by  legislation,  for  the  early  commencement  and  rapid  presecution  of  such  work, 
within  their  respective  borders,  upon  such  an  agreed  scale  as  shall  serve  as  con^ 
necting  avenues  of  transportation  and  travel*  thereby  creating  a  system  of  inter- 
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commanieatioo,  as  may  best  develop  the  great  resourcet  of  the  ooantiy,  and 
aroase  to  action  the  now  dormant  ener^es  of  the  people. 

In  the  oataet  of  tbeee  recommendations,  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  state,  that 
diere  is  an  increasing  neceasity  lor  having  all  connecting  roads  constnicted  of  the 
oame  gaage,  which  the  Sonth-westem  states  should  not  for  a|moment  lose  sight 
of.  The  **  vide  gauge,**  as  it  is  called,  should  be  adopted  at  once,  and  the  iron 
nils  placed  six  feet  apart — a  subject  which  should  engage  the  early  attention  of  the 
raepective  legislatures  of  those  states,  that  it  may  be  provided  for  by  law.  In  this 
mode,  the  cars,  locomotive  engines,  tum-plaies,  and  machinery,  would  have  a 
aniforraity  that  woald  ensure  a  facile  adaptation,  aod  change  from  one  road  to 
another.  Two  of  the  longest  and  most  important  roads  in  the  world  use  the 
**  wide  gauge**  the  Brie,  and  the  Russian  road  between  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow. 

Bvery  one  looks  with  certainty  to  the  early  construction  of  the  projected  rail- 
road from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  Mississippi ;  thence  running  west  to  intersect 
(he  two  great  trunk  lines  between  Memphis  and  Charleston,  and  Mobile  and 
Ohicago,  the  former  now  urging  to  completion,  and  the  latter  in  rapid  progress  of 
construction.  Yet  there  is  one  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  New-Orleans  and 
Jackson  road,  which  I  may  be  pardoned  for  making  at  this  time,  in  order  that  the 
company  having  it  in  charge  may,  at  the  inception  of  the  work,  make  adequate 
provision  for  doing  the  business  that  will  certainly  press  upon  it  with  greater  force 
than  the  most  sanguine  will  at  this  time  anticipate.  Such  nas  been  the  experience 
upon  the  great  Erie  Rail-road,  that  even  thus  early,  (not  yet  six  months  in 
operation,)  the  directory  are  casting  about  to  make  provision  for  another  track. 
Let  the  road-bed  be  constructed  for  a  double  track,  that  as  soon  as  the  rails  are 
placed  upon  one,  the  other  may  also  be  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  rails,  no 
practical  mtod  will  doubt  that  the  transportation  ana  travel  upon  this  line  will 
justify  it,  else  New-Orleans  must  perish  in  her  efforts  to  advance,  by  the  acquisi* 
tion  of  renewed  commerce,  traffic  and  travel  from  that  portion  of  the  country 
drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  In  that  mode,  the  company 
will  not  only  be  amply  prepared  to  accommodate  all  the  business  that  may  con- 
centrate there,  but  to  invite  it  from  other  numerous  competing  avenues.  The 
time  has  come  when  timid,  or  doubtful  half-way  facilities  for  trade  aod  travel,  will 
neither  promote  nor  satisfy  the  enterprising  march  of  all  the  commercial  and 
industrial  pursuits  of  this  advancing  age. 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost :  let  the  capital  and  energies  of  the  people,  both  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  sufficient  to  build  this  road,  be  combing  and  con- 
oentrated,  and  the  work  pushed  forward  with  vigor  to  an  early  completion.  Per- 
mit me  to  tell  you,  Lonisianiaus,  that  one  fatal  step  now  will  forever  blight  the 
realization  of  your  anticipations  of  making  New-Orleans  the  queen  city  of  the 
South. 

It  has  now  become  a  settled  question,  that  the  rich  commerce  of  the  West, 
drawn  off  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  the  numerous  artificial  lines  of  canals  and 
rail-roads,  already  in  operation,  and  in  process  of  completion,  can  never  bo  re- 
gained and  brought  back  to  find  a  market  through  former  channels ;  hence  the 
greater  the  necessity  for  the  South  to  enter  at  once  into  the  field  of  operation,  for 
an  organized  system  of  internal  improvement,  best  calculated  to  create  and  bring 
into  activity  and  usefulness  the  combined  means  and  energies  of  the  people  of 
every  county,  city,  town,  and  village,  in  each  of  these  states.  Let  the  leading 
men,  at  all  their  primary  assemblies,  embrace  such  occasions  to  address  the  people 
orally  upon  these  subjects,  until  every  man  shall  become  imbued  with  ajnst  sense 
of  the  wants  and  necessities  of  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives — push- 
ing forward  from  rill  to  river,  until  it  shall  swell  into  one  mighty  flood,  gaining 
strength,  like  an  avalanche,  until  it  shall  uproot  that  lethargy  of  sentiment  which 
holds  in  check  the  enterprising  mind. 

There  is  no  feature  in  modern  progress  for  obtaining  means,  in  addition  to 
voluntary  subscriptions,  for  the  construction  of  rail-roads,  in  the  new  and  less 
populous  portions  of  the  United  States,  half  so  safe  and  effective  in  every  sense,  as 
sabscriptioos  of  stock  by  the  regular  constituted  municipal  authorities  of  cities, 
towns,  and  vilUges,  ana  by  the  respective  county  courts;  thus  constituting  the 
people  at  once  stockholders,  thereby  identifying  them  directly  with  its  prosperity, 
devebpiog  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  energies  of  the  whole  country,  a  striking 
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evideoce  in  fiivor  of  the  lecarity  of  tbe  road,  and  the  ability  of  every  i 

of  oar  country  to  build  roads  without  resorting  to  borrowed  capital,  even  to  make 

the  road-bed,  so  fatal  to  many  of  the  most  important  enterprises  in  tbu  conntiy. 

When  the  people  properly  understand  its  effects  upon  themselves  and  the 
conntry,  they  will  come  out  m  a  mass  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  one  sentiment 
will  pervade  the  minds  of  all,  creating  a  spirit  of  commendable  rivalry  in  sD 
industrial  pursuits,  which  must  in  time  revolutionize  in  sentiment  the  whole  Soatb- 
westem  states,  build  up  manufactories,  and  advance  us  in  all  our  agricultural  and 
commercial  relations,  (and  engraft  upon  our  people  an  awakened  system  of  home 
industry  and  self-reliance,  m^ing  us  more  respected  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  no  longer  tributary  to  the  other  states,  and  tbe  rebuking  influences  of  their 
citizens,)  producing  within  our  own  borders  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  as  good  and  cheaply  as  they  can  be  procured  abroad,  truths  that  must  press 
themselves  upon  every  patriotic  mind. 

The  Gulf  (it  Mexico  may  justly  be  considered  the  heart  of  the  ocean,  through 
which  must  pass  tbe  commerce,  travel,  and  mail  facilities  of  Europe  and  the  Eastern 
states,  onward  over  the  Isthmus  routes  to  the  Pacific  shores,  until  the  completioD 
of  our  proposed  system  of  rail-roads  from  New-Orleans,  over  the  fertile  prairies  of 
Opelousas,  on  to  Texas  and  to  the  Pacific  by  the  El  Paso  and  Gila  route,  and  from 
the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  Memphis,  to  Little  Rock,  and  Fulton,  on  Red 
River;  thence  to  a  converging  point  to  intersect  the  New-Orleans  road  in  Texas, 
now  deemed  tbe  most  feasible  and  advantageous  routes  for  a  great  national 
highway,  to  connect  and  bind  together  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  world. 
From  the  great  length  of  these  roads,  as  also  from  the  conformation  of  the  country 
through  which  they  will  pass,  other  rail-roads  will  spring  up,  which  will  be 
tributary  to^  and  not  rival,  having  the  advantage  of  connecting  a  whole  system  of 
railways  between  these  great  oceans  with  the  commercial  metropolises  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi— New-Orleans  on  the  one  hand,  and  Memphis  on  the  other,  by 
which  the  trade  and  travel  of  whole  states  beyond  will  find  a  channel  to  these 
great  centres  of  business. 

Louisiana  cannot  hesitate  as  to  what  she  onght  to  do,  now  that  Tennessee  has 
come  out  so  nobly  in  support  of  that  great  internal  improvement  cause,  which 
even  in  its  infancy,  in  connection  witn  the  ocean  steamers,  guarantees  to  the 
American  people  the  commerce  of  the  seas  and  the  supremacy  of  the  world. 

Premising  that  long  before  the  meridian  sud  of  this  generation  shall  shine  upon 
us,  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  California,  a  great 
highway  will  spring  into  life,  for  the  thronging  emigrants  of  both  worlds, — and  for 
the  abounding  products  of  its  soil  a  6apacious  outlet,— returning  the  tribute  of  a  rich 
commerce  to  these  states  from  which  they  had  sprung,  its  magnitude  in  the  fid- 
ness  of  its  growth,  beyond  human  conception,  passing  through  a  mild,  salnbrioos 
latitude,  which  can  never  be  obstructed  by  snows  or  ice,  and  other  impediments 
incident  to  higher  latitudes. 

Arkansas  looks  with  confidence  to  this  Convention  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
bring  to  the  early  consideration  of  Congress  a  proper  application,  emanating  from, 
and  concentrating  the  power  and  influence  of  the  South-western  states,  and  of  all 
the  other  states  of  this  Union,  that  can  be  enlisted  in  the  cause,  for  a  grant  of  tbe 
**  right  of  way**  throughout  tbe  whole  extent  of  these  projected  roads,  and  suitable 
grants  of  land  in  aid  of  their  construction,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  magni. 
tudeof  the  proposed  work,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  In  view  of  these  liberal 
grants  of  lands  to  be  setapart  mainly  asa  sortof  sinking|fund  for  the  purchase  of  the 
iron  rails  and  the  equipment  of  these  roads,  it  is  deemed  feasible  to  construct  the 
whole  work  by  individual  enterprise,  through  tbe  fostering  aid  of  the  respective 
states  under  different  corporations,  a  system  of  improvement  far  more  preferable 
.  and  effective  in  new  countries  than  could  be  obtained  by  the  direct  aid  and 
influence  of  the  Federal  government,  which  too  often,  if  not  always,  gives  to  public 
works  a  political  aspect,  if  not  in  the  end  fatal  to  the  enterprise  itself;  pro- 
ducing wrangling  and  contention  irreconcilable,  and  otherwise  by  executive 
patronage  exciting  the  just  fears  of  every  patriot. 

1  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Convention  to  be  specially  heard,  lor  a  moment,  in 
this  place,  on  behalf  of  the  state  of  Arkansas  and  her  people,  for  and  in  whoae 
name  I  have  the  honor  to  address  yon  ;  and  to  state,  in  this  connection,  an  im- 
portant matter,  that  I  hope  will  not  escape  the  particular  attention  of  every  one 
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present,  placing  as  it  does  the  projected  road  from  Memphis  through  Arkansas, 
to  unite  with  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  roads,  in  a  very  important  and  truly  com- 
mendable position  in  reference  to  its  connections  with  neighboring  states.  Upon 
«  careful  examination  of  a  map  of  the  country,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
main  connecting  links  of  that  great  system  of  "  main  trunk  lines^*  of  rail-road 
now  traversing  the  United  States.  Crossing  the  Mississippi  River  at  a  point 
where  it  will  connect  with  those  immense  thoroughfares  which  lead  to  all  the 
important  commercial  centres  of  the  West,  and  to  the  great  marts  of  the  East, 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard — finding  at  Portland,  Maine,  a  connection  with  the 
extension  of  the  projected  Halifax  and  Quebec  lines  of  railway,  now  under  pro- 
cess of  survey  by  the  *^^ European  and  North  American  Real-Road  Company;^* 
traversing  the  provinces  of  New-Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Canadas, 
▼ia  Quebec,  Montreal,  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  up  alone  the  northern  shores  of 
Lake  Erie,  to  where  it  intersects  the  '*  Great  Western  Kailway  of  Canada^*  that 
brings  you  to  Detroit,  the  completion  of  which  is  now  deemed  certain,  under  the 
^[uarantee  of  the  British  government  and  these  North  American  provinces. 
Another  striking  feature  in  the  Arkansas  road,  which  must  be  kept  in  view,  is, 
that  it  will,  by  its  connection  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road,  inteisect 
the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Rail-road,  in  its  onward  course  through  the  state 
of  Tennessee — spanning  at  one  bound  the  North  American  states  and  the  British 
provinces,  connecting  the  two  oceans,  and  the  ^eat  northern  inland  seas ;  bind- 
ing in  <*  hands  of  iron"  and  locomotive  attraction,  all  that  new  world  of  com- 
merce, trade,  and  travel ;  concentrating  and  diffusing,  with  lightning  speed,  that 
▼ast  and  swelling  stream  of  intelligence,  and  march  of  the  human  mind,  now  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  age. 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  extravaj^ant  for  me  to  say,  before  this  body 
of  patriots,  congregated  here  on  an  occasion  that  will  be  chronicled  in  history, 
what  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  though  not  adhered  to  for  any  effective  purpose, 
that  as  the  laws  of  trade  are  inviolable,  the  country  which,  like  the  Mississippi 
▼alley,  is  possessed  of  the  greatest  number  of  materials  necessary  for  manufac- 
tures, will  be  the  ultimate  manufacturers  ;  and  the  time  is  close  at  hand,  when 
the  world  will  scarcely  believe  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  by  any  possibility 
have  existed,  as  to  have  permitted  raw  materials  to  go  to  England  from  one 
continent,  and  food  from  another,  for  the  production  of  goods  to  sell  in  a  third. 
By  this  we  arrive  at  a  point  which  may  well  be  considered  as  a  main  element  in 
this  view  of  the  resources  of  that  vast  region  of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
whence  the  ffrowinff  manufactures  of  that,  valley  must  draw  a  majority  of  their 
supplies,  and  in  which  it  must  find  an  expansive  market  for  their  fabrics  de- 
pending upon  that  great  rail-road  system,  to  extend  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  American  miad,  fresh  from  the  completion  of  canals  and  rail-roads,  of 
gijgantio  proportions,  in  the  older  states,  and  from  the  acquisition  of  California, 
with  her  rich  resources — what  is  there  in  this  Pacific  road  that  shoald  make  us 
pause,  although  we  admit  the  enterprise  to  be  a  colossal  one ;  and  yet  who  will 
have  the  assurance  to  say  that  we  have  not  the  means  and  energy  proportioned  tn 
this  and  the  other  great  works,  laid  out  for  the  American  race  upon  this  contiueut. 
How  can  we  accomplish  it  7  I  answer,  by  bringing  into  active  life  the  labor 
and  the  now  dormant  energies  of  our  people  ;  to  grade  the  roads  and  make  the 
superstructure;  and  by  securing  a  just  proportion  of  the  public  domain,  to  pur- 
chase the  iron  rails,  and  for  the  equipments  of  the  road. 

It  is  obviously  true,  that  the  immense  amount  of  the  public  lands  will,  if  not  in  a 
mass,  be  appropriated  by  piece-meal,  to  satisfy  the  numerous  demands  made  upon 
the  federal  government,  by  different  states,  for  various  objecte,  uuiil  they  are  all 
gone;  now  amply  sufficient,  if  promptly  and  judiciously  made  available,  to  con- 
struct and  equip  all  the  rail-roads  that  may  be  required  in  the  Western  and  South- 
western States  during  the  present  century.  In  Tact,  such  an  application  of  them 
is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  mode,  of  making  them  available  to  the  people ;  and 
such  a  disposition  of  them  would  meet  with  tavor  from  every  quarter,  and 
should  engage  the  early  attention  of  Congress. 

The  immense  migration  to,  and  rapid  settlement  of,  our  Pacific  possessions, 
have  hastened  events,  and  brought  them  to  a  point  where  it  becomes  necessary  to 
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decide  immediately  on  the  adoption  of  tome  plan,  for  the  oonstractton  of  a  i 
direct  aud  rapid  connection,  than  an^  now  existing. 

Again  :  of  the  progreaa  and  poaition  of  the  Pacific  States,  the  world,  and  ifa 
history,  does  not  afi'dra  a  parallel.  The  discovery  of  the  rich  mines  haa  enticed 
and  congregated  there  thousands  of  people,  of  all  nations,  kindred  and  tonptes, 
rearffd  and  educated  under  various  forms  of  government,  many  with  unbridled 
passions,  unaccustomed  to  our  institutions  and  laws,  hard  to  govern  in  their  pro- 
sent  position,  which  gives  them  the  command  of  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific, 
with  China,  and  with  all  Asia.  Hence  the  more  immediate  the  necessity  of 
opening  a  great  highway,  &cilitating  trade,  the  interchange  of  commodities  be- 
tween the  two  oceans,  and  an  immense  population  of  consumers  in  the  interme- 
diate valley.  This  is  not  a  new  subject ;  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  before  the 
public,  discussed  and  commented  upon  in  every  quarter ;  but  the  position  at 
present  a«sumed  is  dififerent  We  ask  for  these  grants  to  be  made  directly  to 
corporations,  created  and  controlled  within  their  proper  sphere  by  state  author- 
ity, involving  no  constitutional  difficoltiea 

*  To  illustrate  :  an  eminent  writer  upon  the  subject  of  private  corporations,  r^ 
marks, — only  a  few  years  since  '*  Professor  Morse  deemed  the  construction  of 
an  extensive  electric  telegraph  impracticable,  except  by  the  general  government* 
who  repelled  him,  as  it  had  repelled  Db  Witt  Clinton,  when  he  supposed  the 
Erie  Caual  could  not  be  built  without  aid  from  the  national  treasury ;  tend  to 
these  refusals  we  owe  the  numerous  telegraphs  which  are  pervading  our  country, 
and  the  numerous  canals  and  rail-roads  with  which  the  states  have  enriched  their 
respective  sovereignties;  improvements  greatly  more  extensive  than  the  general 
government  could  have  accomplished,  had  it  been  ever  so  willing.  The  United 
States  in  their  agencies  seem  naturally  obdurate,  tu  a  degree  proportioned  to 
their  unfitness,  men  in  their  aspirations  naturally  call  upon  some  Hercules,  in- 
stead of  eliciting  an  energetic  exercise  of  their  own  powers.  But  we  evolve 
principles  practically,  long  before  we  see  them  speculatively,  or  we  should  not 
persevere,  as  we  do,  in  a  reliance  on  the  general  government  for  what  we  term 
internil  improvements ;  and  which,  except  for  such  reliance,  would  readily  be 
accomplished  to  every  profitable  extent,  by  our  states  individually,  or  their  peo- 
ple :  a  sufficient  reason  why  our  states  increased  so  rapidly  in  power,  after  thdr 
separation  from  Great  Britain. 

Pennsylvania  and  Michigan,  which  relied  on  state  agency  for  the  construction  of 
rail-roads,  became  insolvent  and  unable  to  complete  their  undertakings ;  while 
the  states  of  New-York  and  Massachusetts,  who  constructed  theirs  by  private 
corporations,  completed  more  rail-roads  than  the  former  states  ever  contem- 
plated. Wise,  therefore,  is  the  policy  which,  by  means  of  private  incorporations, 
enables  individuals  to  combine  their  resources,  and  thus  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
personal  efficiency,  the  great  reservoir  of  all  efficiency. 

It  is  neither  my  province  nor  my  pleasure  to  depreciate  the  claims  of  rival 
routes,  for  a  road  through  Arkansas,  that  may  be,  in  the  estimation  of  others,  en- 
titled to  a  priority  of  consideration  by  this  Convention.  Yet,  I  trust  to  be  excused 
for  asserting,  in  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  I  shall  here  conscientiously 
discharge  what  I  conceive  to  be  my  duty  to  those  I  represent,  to  you,  and  to  our 
common  country,  by  again  reiterating,  and  pressing  it  upon  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  the  whole  Convention,  the  pre-eminent  claims  which  the  route  it  is  my 
pride  and  pleasure  to  advocate  (but  only  in  general  terms)  possesses,  for  the 
easy  and  cheap  construction  of  a  main  trunk  road  through  the  atate^  over  all  other 
competing  routes  that  may  be  advocated.  I  state  this,  trom  some  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  country  over  which  that  road  would  pass,  as  well  as  from  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  most  material  objections  that  have  been  heretofore  raised  against 
its  real  merits,  as  compared  with  other  routes  spoken  of.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  bein^  central ;  aud  will  be  of  far  more  general  benefit  to  the  present  and  future 
population  of  Arkansas,  and  to  the  country  generally,  than  any  other  route  indica- 
tea.  Should  it  be  thus  appreciated  by  this  enlightened  body,  and  receive  their 
recommendation,  as  one  of  the  links  to  connect  the  road  terminating  at  Memphis 
with  the  Louisiana  road  in  Texas,  in  its  projected  course  to  the  Pacific,  it  could 
not  fail  to  meet  the  approbation  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
state. 

I  believe  I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting,  that  in  no  other  way  can  the  South* 
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western  Ststet  racceed  to  effectaally  m  laying  a  sore  foandation  for  the  con- 
■traction  of  a  jadickraB  sjatem  of  raU-road^,  or  that  will  have  each  beneficial  effect 
apon  the  whole  conntrr,  at  bj  uniting  all  the  means  and  ability  of  the  respective 
states  through  which  these  roads  may  pass,  upon  the  construction  of  the  lines 
here  indicated,  until  they  are  fuU^  completed,  and  equipped  for  business,  an  un* 
dertakiog  fully  equal  to  the  ability  of  these  states,  estimating  a  large  proportion 
of  the  '*  roadbed'*  to  be  made  by  the  surplus  labor  in  the  country.  A  diversion 
from  this  recommendation  might  greatly  retard,  if  not  blight,  ibr  years,  our  pros- 
perity ;  and  I  crave  indulgence  to  press  these  humble  sentiments  upon  your  at- 
tention, and  bespeak  for  them  an  attentive  consideration,  such  as  shall  be  com- 
mensurate with  its  importance. 

It  is,  perhaps,  known  to  most  of  you,  that  the  name  of  Arkansas  has  become 
a  by-word  and  reproach,  upon  which  to  heap  every  vile  epithet  that  is  degrading 
to  a  free  and  eali^htened  people.  Why  it  is  so,  except  from  habit,  I  cannot  say. 
Arkansas,  not  unlike  most  of  the  Western  States  of  her  age,  has,  perhaps  by  un- 
wise legislstion,  placed  herself  and  her  people  in  the  back-^und  tor  awhile, 
and  to  some  extent,  and  by  that  means,  oppressed  the  energies  of  many  of  her 
best  citixens ;  but  the  day  is  beginning  to  dawn,  and  a  bright  future  is  close  at 
hand,  when,  by  a  chan£[e  in  oar  constitution  and  laws,  we  snail  be  relieved  from 
our  long-existing  financial  embarrassments,  which  have  borne  us  down  to  such  a 
degree,  that  oar  natural  energies  and  immense  resources  cannot  be  made  avail- 
able for  advancing  either  our  manufacturing  or  internal  improvement  interests. 
Still,  I  am  authorized  to  say,  that  we  sliall  he  able  to  survey,  locate,  and  com- 
mence the  work  upon  our  portion  of  these  proposed  roads,  as  soon  as  the  public 
policy  of  the  country  will  authorize  it,  and  the  South-western  States  shall  have 
decided  upon  and  established  a  system,  as  a  guide,  if  such  should  be  their  pleas- 
ure. It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  state  these  things,  or  thus  attempt  to 
•peak  for  the  state  in  which  I  live,  lest  from  incompetency,  or  a  misapprehension 
of  her  real  interests  or  policy,  I  might  unconsciously  err  in  my  effurts  to  place 
her  in  the  right  position.  Nor  would  I  ottempt  to  speak  under  any  circumr 
Btances,  except  as  at  present  advised  there  is  no  certainty  that  any  of  our  distin- 
guished citizens  will  be  present  from  this  portion  of  the  state,  to  rejpresent  her  in 
ttie  Goovention.  No  mao,  however  intelligent  he  may  be,  can  be  fully  aware  of 
the  facts  that  really  exist  in  relation  to  the  practical  effects  of  internal  improve- 
ments in  a  new  country,  unless  he  makes  it  a  study;  nor  their  means  and 
their  availability  to  build  these  roads,  consisting,  as  they  do,  in  a  country  like 
ours,  of  labor,  teams,  materials,  provisions  and  money.  The  results  to  be  obtain- 
ed from  their  judicious  application,  expended,  as  they  would  be,  upon  the  line  of 
the  work,  would  constitute  it  a  self-creating  fund,  making  every  one  stockhold- 
ers, and  wedding  them,  both  in  feeling  and  interest,  to  its  success  and  security, 
repaying  them  oack  tenfold  in  the  increased  value  given  to  their  lands  and 
movable  property  of  every  kind ;  nor  is  it  easy,  in  reference  to  a  '*  main  trunk 
fme,"  of  the  extent  and  dimensions  of  the  one  under  consideration,  to  form  any 
correct  estimate  of  the  local  trafiSc  and  travel  that  will  concentrate  upon  it;  nor 
of  the  latf?ral  business  that  would  afford  it  support ;  nor  of  the  throngh  business 
which  would  pass  over  it,  in  consideration  or  its  safety,  certainty,  economy  and 
saving  of  time ;  nor  any  approachable  estimate  of  the  increased  value  it  would 
give  to  land,  and  everv  other  species  of  property,  not  only  along  the  line  of  the 
road,  but,  both  far  and  wide ;  and  also  the  impetus  it  would  give  to  all  the  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  other  industrial  pursuits. 

It  would  be  both  unwise  and  impolitic  for  the  states  through  which  these  pro- 
jected roads  are  to  pass,  to  apply  at  this  time  for  the  direct  aid  of  the  general 
government  in  their  construction,  a  useless  application,  inasmuch  as  the  public 
policy  of  the  country  has  settled  down  in  opposition  to  it. 

A  commencement  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  proposed  works,  would 
soon  elevate  our  standard,  as  an  industrious,  self-relying  people,  and  place  ua 
in  good  credit.  And  now  that  the  English  rail-roads  are  all  built,  and  large 
amounts  of  surplus  capital  accumulatin||r  there,  to  which  we  may  add,  the  di- 
minished character  in  the  value  of  their  annuities  as  a  paying  investment, 
would  soon  bring  into  the  field  of  operation,  as  competitors,  a  new  race  of 
contractors,  with  abundant  capital,  who,  doubtless,  would  be  more  than  willing 
to  construct  at  least  a  moiety  of  our  roads,  provided  they  were  secured  by  a 
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lien  upon  them,  properly  sanctioned  by  oar  respectiTe  state  authorities.  It  is, 
perhaps,  known  to  you  that  the  money  to  build  the  '*  European  and  North 
American  Rati- Road,"  to  an  amount  far  greater  than  we  would  require,  was 
obtained  for  but  a  mere  fraction  of  interest  above  three  per  cent.  But  before 
this  can  be  successfully  attempted,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
begin  the  work  ourselves,  and  carry  it  forward  until  the  results  upon  these  pro- 
jected roads  are  so  far  extended,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  sufficiently 
developed,  to  be  an  earnest,  of  both  our  intention  and  ability,  to  perform  whaU 
ever  we  promise,  without  relying  on  contingencies  to  happen. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  present  on  this  occasion,  that  the  comple- 
tion of  such  gigantic  undertakings  is  a  work  of  time,  requiring  the  fortitude, 
energy,  and  iron  will  of  American  enterprise.  Yet  procrastination  will  be 
&tal  to  us,  evincing  to  the  world  that  we  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  construct- 
ing a  road  through  a  level  country,  at  no  expense  of  the  right  of  way,  present- 
ing no  formidable  obstacles  in  comparison  to  similar  works  in  the  Eastern 
States.  If  we  hesitate  now,  it  will  be,  in  its  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  no- 
thing less  than  an  implied  surrender  of  all  the  benefits  to  this  generation  of 
all  such  anticipated  improvements,  and  a  tacit  assignment  of  all  of  our  natural 
rights  to  other  rival  avenues  of  trade,  that  will  start  into  life,  grow  with  our 
growth,  and  gain  fresh  vigor  from  the  impotency  of  our  energies. 

Tbe  construction  of  rail-roads  is  no  longer  a  debatable  question  of  policy ; 
but  the  state  that  would  preserve  her  prosperity,  and  secure  her  future  pro- 
gress in  a  comparative  ratio  with  her  sister  states,  must  embark  in  similar  en- 
terprises, from  necessity.  The  great  strides  of  other  states  towards  annihila- 
ting distance,  by  this  means,  should  stimulate  us  to  push  forward  our  rail-road 
projects  with  renewed  energy,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  bring  to  its  aid  the  influ- 
ence of  every  citizen  in  the  South-western  States. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  this  country  and  Europe  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  New-York  and  other  Northern  cities,  enriching  them  at  oar 
expense,  until  from  affluence  the  South  has  reduced  herself  to  a  state  of  depen- 
dence. How  this  evil  is  to  be  remedied  I  leave,  as  before  stated,  to  others 
more  competent  to  exemplify,  whilst  I  turn  my  attention  to  another  matter, 
equally  important  in  its  particular  relation  to  Southern  advancement,  which  no 
one  can  fail  to  see  at  a  glance  in  its  most  alarming  and  extended  aspect ;  I 
mean  the  immense  emigration  now  pouring  in  upon  our  Atlantic  seaboard, 
which  in  its  progress  threatens  to  depopulate  portions  of  Europe,  and  there- 
fore becomes  an  essential  element  in  the  progress  of  population  and  wealth  of 
the  country.  The  South  derives  little  or  no  benefit  from^'such  accessions,  al- 
though their  numbers,  both  in  wealth  and  respectability,  are  increasing  every 
year.  When  the  line  of  ocean  steamers,  now  building,in  the  Eastern  ports,  shall 
have  been  completed,  they  will  be  far  beyond  any  present  estimate.  These 
emigrants  mostly  land  in  the  city  of  New- York  'and  neighboring  towns,  from 
whence  they  readily  find  their  way  into  the  region  of  the  far  West,  at  tri- 
fling expense,  through  regularly  organized  emigrating  societies,  ever  ready 
to  change  them  from  on  shipboard  to  the  railway  lines,  in  an  hour  after 
their  arrival,  without  any  charge  of  cartage,  and  landing  them  in  Chicago,  for 
example,  at  a  cost  of  only  seven  doUarSf  or  at  any  other  point  in  the  same  ratio, 
thus  placing  them  in  a  few  days  in  the  centre  of  the  fertile  regions  of  the  West, 
with  all  their  money  and  effects,  with  health  unimpaired^  The  few  that  find 
their  way  South,  land  on  the  levee,  in  New-Orleans,  uncared  for — take  a  deck 
passage  on  some  steamboat  bound  up  the  Mississippi,  to  seek  a  home — and  die 
in  numbers  of  some  prevailing  disease  of  the  country,  or  are  blown  up,  or  find  a 
watery  grave  from  the  sinking  of  a  badly-managed  boat.  The  remedy  for  aU 
this  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  common  understanding.  And  we  cannot 
reasonably  expect  to  secure  any  great  accessions  of  that  description  of  popula- 
tion, without  making  an  adequate  provision  to  invite  them  to  our  shores,  in  a 
corresponding  ratio  with  other  commercial  points. 

The  last  record  of  250,000  emigrants,  arriving  in  the  Eastern  ports,  had 
about  their  persons  in  money,  $20,000,000 ;  and  the  previous  register  of 
210,000,  10  millions  of  dollars.    This  may  enable  you  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
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.great  yalue  we  ought  to  attach  to  the  acquisition  of  a  proportion  of  that  Tatl 
and  awelling  tide  of  population,  pressing  forward  to  find  a  home  in  America. 

Another  advantage,  which  should  not  escape  your  notice,  is,  that  the  cost  of 
xail-roads  in  the  South-western  States  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  less 
than  in  the  Eastern  States,  by  full  one-half— when  we  take  into  the  calculation 
that  the  "  righi  ofioay**  is  a  gratuity.  In  this  view  of  it,  who  can  fait,  in  com- 
mon with  the  public,  to  see  the  cheapness  and  great  natural  advantages  these 
projected  roads  will  possess  over  any  others,  and  the  vast  results  to  be  produ- 
ced by  their  successful  accomplishment.  By  means  of  them  the  home  trade, 
and  the  value  of  that  vast  domain  through  which  they  will  pass,  will  be  en- 
hanced. Upon  the  immense  line,  settlers  of  all  nations  will  press,  with  cease- 
less vigor,  tne  moment  the  preliminary  surveys  are  made,  and  soon  a  thriving 
population  will  fill  eveiy  plain  and  valley ;  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  wiQ 
spring  up,  as  if  by  magic,  adding  strength  and  value  to  the  work  as  it  pro- 
gresses, develo^inff  the  energies  of  the  whole  population  within  its  influence. 
The  labor  now  in  the  country,  with  the  increase  that  these  new  works  will  in- 
vite and  bring  to  us,  will  be  ample  for  all  reasonable  purposes,  under  judicions 
management,  to  build  these  roads. 

The  idea  of  filling  up  a  new  country  with  the  hardy  pioneers,  ever  pressing 
westward  for  a  home,  and  settling  them,  free  of  cost,  upon  lands  far  in  the  in- 
terior, and  away  from  any  facilities  affording  an  easy  market  for  their  products, 
is  too  absurd  for  any  one  to  propose,  even  if  the  land  were  free  of  cost.  If  so 
remotely  situated  that  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it  can  produce  no  results  be- 
yond a  bare  subsistence,  a  farm  is  not  worth  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it ;  and 
the  demagogue  who  proffers  it,  but  insults  the  intelligence  of  the  settler. 

If,  however,  by  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  public  domain,  the  remainder 
can  be  made  available  to  the  settler,  a  real  homestead  will  have  been  created  for 
him  that  will  be  a  rich  inheritance.  Manufactures,  and  all  branches  of  industry, 
will  spring  up  on  the  line  of  these  roads,  affording  markets  for  the  produce  of 
the  districts  commanded  by  its  lateral  works.  The  experience  of  the  great 
rail-roads  now  in  operation  in  the  older  states,  fully  exemplify  what  we  wish  to 
arrive  at — that  if  the  effect,  in  a  country  already  densely  settled  by  a  manvp 
facturing  population,  is  so  astonishing,  as  every  one  present  knows  it  to  be, 
how  much  more  effective  will  the  same  influence  be  in  such  a  country  as  this, 
where  all  its  natural  resources  remain  undeveloped. 

Your  ob*t  serv't, 

ROSWXLL  BXKBK. 

LUde  Rock,  Ark. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PURPOSES  OP  THE  CONVENTION. 

I  conmtulate  you  and  the  whole  country  on  the  assemblage  of  your  honorable 
body.  I  regard  it  as  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  measures  destined  to 
exert  a  most  salutary  influence  on  our  future  destiny.  The  place  selected  is  the 
proper  one  in  all  respects,  and  the  time  eminently  propitious.  New-Orleans 
has  so  many  natural  advantages,  that  she  must  always  be  exempt  from  much  of 
the  suspicion  of  undue  selfishness,  to  which  many  other  places  mi^ht  be  exposed. 
With  or  without  rail-roads,  her  majestic  river  and  its  mighty  tnbutaries  must 
always  supply  her  with  all  the  elements  of  boundless  wealth  ^  and  prosperity. 
What  if  other  cities  should  occasionally  penetrate  a  few  interior  valleys,  and 
here  and  there  make  a  few  encroachments  on  her  former  commerce,  the  im- 
pression would  be  too  slightly  felt  to  impede  her  onward  progress.  The  insig- 
nificant loss  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  increased  stimulus  which 
a  general  rail-road  system  would  impart  to  the  productive  energies  of  the 
country. 

But  the  place  is  not  more  fiivorable  than  the  time  is  auspicious.  The  southern 
and  western  mind  is  now  ripe,  thoroughly  ripe  on  all  the  subjects  which  I  suppose 
will  occupy  your  attention.  These,  I  expect,  will  be  chiefly,  the  devising  of  a 
proper  rail-road  system  for  the  South  and  West ;  the  introduction  and  en- 
couragement of  a  more  extensive  system  of  manufacturing  into  the  same  region, 
and  the  encouragement  of  importations  into  our  southern  cities,  and  a  direct 
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trade  between  them  and  foreign  countriee.    On  all  these  sabjeets,  I  repeat,  the 
public  mind  is  thoroughly  ripe  for  decided  action. 

As  to  rail-roads,  who  that  ever  made  one  distant  journey  by  water,  that  did 
not  prefer  dry  land  for  the  next  ?  With  or  without  cause  for  it,  the  universal 
passion  of  the  age  has  become,  to  desert  the  water  and  to  fly  to  the  land — not  only 
to  fly  to  it,  but  to  fly  on  it,  at  the  rate  of  40  or  60  miles  to  the  hour.  Even  here  in 
Tennessee,  we  who  have  been  heretofore  a  patient  and  slow-moving  people, 
(except  in  war  times,)  have  been  so  quickened  up  that  nothing  but  the  iron  horse 
and  the  telegraph  will  now  do  us.  We  are  ^ving  a  hearty  welcome  to  every 
rail-road  that  approaches  our  borders-— our  legislature  is  now  granting  charters 
to  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  roads  to  Nashville,  and  from  that  point  to  the 
Great  Bend  of  Tennessee,  in  a  suitable  direction  to  meet  with  the  New-Orleans 
cmd  Mobile  roads,  when  extended  to  that  river.  We  are,  in  fact,  reaching  out 
our  arms  in  every  direction,  proflTering  an  affectionate  embrace  to  all.  To  none 
a  more  fraternal  one  than  to  our  sister  cities  of  the  South — Mobile  and  New- 
Orleans.  Let  them  come  by  their  own  ways  to  the  Tennessee  River,  a  little 
above  or  below  where  our  state-line « crosses  it,  and  where  all  obstructions 
to  navigation  will  be  avoided,  and  we  will  shake  hands  across  the  stream  with 
a  cordiality  that  shall  know  no  discrimination.  But  our  legislature  is  not  con- 
tent with  simply  granting  charters,  and  then  leaving  the  projects  to  linger  and 
perish,  with  no  other  than  a  mere  statutory  existence ;  she  is  proposing  for  all  of 
our  great  (or  as  the  technical  word  now  is)  our  tidal  lines,  to  advance  to  the  com- 
panies her  bonds  at  the  rate  of  S7,000  or  $8,000  per  mile,  for  the  purchase  of  iron 
rails,  locomotives,  and  olher  fixtures  of  the  roads.  There  is  every  probability 
that  such  liberal  provisions  will  be  made  for  them  at  the  present  session  of  that 
body.  We  are,  therefore,  profoundly  in  earnest :  and  Tennessee  tenders  to 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  a  generous  rivalry  as  to  who  shall  first 
reach  the  proposed  point  on  the  Tennessee  River  with  the  roads  in  question.  I 
need  not  take  time  to  point  out  the  great  advantages  of  such  a  line  of  road  both 
to  Mobile  and  New-Orleans.  The  vicksburgh,  Jackson,  Brandon,  and  Mont- 
gomery road  will  be  the  first  tributary.  In  northern  Mississippi,  I  suppose  not 
tar  from  Jacinto,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road  would  cross,  which 
would  be  the  second ;  at  Plashville.  the  Chattanooga  will  be  the  third, 
swollen  as  it  will  be,  by  the  junction  at  the  latter  place  of  the  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  and  of  the  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee  roads.  A  connection  be- 
tween New-Orleans  and  Mobile  with  the  Ohio  at  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  with 
such  tributaries  as  these,  must  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  cities  at 
their  respective  termini,  and  to  the  whole  region  of  country  through  which  the 
road  would  pass. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  a  connection  with  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  however 
important,  is  not  the  only  purpose  of  these  two  southern  cities.  They  see  with 
what  steadiness  of  purpose  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  pushing  forward 
their  road,  to  some  point  on  the  Mississippi,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 
They  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  consequences.  If  Charleston  is  determined  to 
stand  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  bidding  for  the  amazing  commerce  of  the  North- 
west, New-Orleans  and  Mobile  will  be  compelled  to  stand  there  also,  her  rivals 
and  competitors  for  the  noble  prize.  I  speak  of  competition  and  rivalry,  of 
course,  in  no  sense  unworthy  of  those  enlightened  cities.  That  they  may  be 
there  in  good  time  to  secure  their  just  and  fair  proportion  of  advantages,  I  re- 
spectfully beg  leave  to  make  a  few  suggestions  to  both  of  them. 

It  is  evidently  impossible  to  make  the  important  roads  contemplated  by  them, 
and  which  it  is  perhaps  essential  to  each,  should  be  made  without  a  heavy  draft 
on  the  resources  of  both  cities,  and  on  those  of  the  towns  and  people  along  the 
respective  routes.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  the  part  of  wisdom  and  of  a  just  economy 
in  both,  to  avoid  the  construction  of  parallel  and  contiguous  hnes,  such  as 
would  be  two  roads  from  any  point  of  approximation  in  northern  Missisippi  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  To  avoid  doing  so,  I  would  suggest  that  the  i^ew- 
Orleans  road  from  Jackson,  Mississippi,  to  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tennessee, 
should  he  no  located  as  to  pass  the  point  where  the  Mobile  road  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  crosses  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road  by  Tuscumbia.    This  point, 
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1  beliere,  is  n«ar  Jacinto,  in  Mutisiippi.  Now,  from  that  poini  to  the  TenneMM 
RiTer,  in  order  to  form  a  connection  with  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  road  by 
NaahWUe,  and  from  the  same  point  north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  road  might 
and  ought  to  be  constructed  by  the  unittd  funds  of  both  cities,  or  of  the  companies 
representing  them,  securing  by  proper  covenants  equal  rights  and  benefits  of 
every  sort  to  both.  Mote  especially  do  I  consider  this  to  be  important  in  relation 
to  the  road  running  north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  distance  wiU  not  fall 
much  short  of  175  miles,  and  the  cost  of  its  construction  not  much  less  than 
three  millions  of  dollars.  Half  that  amount  is  worth  saving,  and  its  division 
would  lighten  the  burden  on  both,  as  well  as  on  the  intermediate  towns  and 
people  who  might  be  called  on  to  contribute  to  its  construction.  The  sug- 
gestion is  made  with  a  full  persuasion  that  the  road  can  be  made  by  either,  but 
with  the  strong  conviction  that  a  proper  sense  of  economy  and  an  enlightened 
comity  of  feeling,  would  evidently  be  consulted  by  a  joint  contribution  to  it. 

I  drop  the  subject  of  rail-roads,  in  order  to  suggest  another  on  which  th« 
South  and  West  are  looking  for  your  action  with  the  highest  interest :  I  mean 
the  encouragement  of  manufactories — manufactories  generally,  but  more 
especially  of  our  great  southern  staple.  You  vrill  never  adjourn,  I  hope,  without 
making  the  strongest  appeals  to  our  capitalists,  and  especially  our  planters,  to 
engage  in  them.  The  latter  can  bulla  the  houses  necessary  with  their  ovm 
hands.  Two  or  three,  or  half  a  dozen  can  unite  in  one  establishment.  They 
can  select  from  their  own  stock  of  slaves  the  most  active  and  intelligent  ones 
for  operatives,  without  the  necessary  advances  in  money  to  white  laborers. 
The  cost  of  machinery,  and  the  expense  of  one  or  two  others  of  practical  ex- 
perience to  superintend  the  rest,  will  be  nearly  the  only  outlay  of  actual  capital 
for  the  business.  I  earnestly  desire  to  see  one-fourth  of  southern  slave  labor 
diverted  from  the  producHon  to  the  manufaeiure  of  cotton.  One-fourth  of  such 
labor  abstracted,  would  give  a  steadiness  and  elevation  of  prices  to  the  raw  ma- 
terial, which  would  better  justify  its  cultivation. 

I  have  no  time  to  elaborate  this  view  of  the  subject ;  I  but  hint  at  it,  and 
indulge  the  hope  that  it  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  your  ablest  com- 
mittees. 

In  relation  to  the  encouragement  of  importations  into  our  southern  cities,  and 
of  direct  trade  between  them  and  foreign  countries,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
suggest  anything  valuable.  When  the  South  shall  have  completed  a  well  digested 
•J stem  of  internal  improvements,  connecting  the  interior  with  our  southern 
ports,  importations  will  come  of  themselves.  Ability  to  furnish  assorted  cargoes 
will  soon  attract  a  direct  trade  to  the  full  amount  of  the  ability  of  our  southern 
cities  to  accommodate  it.  This  theme, also,  opens  too  wide  afield  either  for  my 
present  time  or  for  the  patience  of  your  honorable  body. 

I  therefore  close  this  communication,  with  the  most  profound  respect  and  con- 
fident expectation,  that  your  deliberations  will  result  in  the  lasting  benefit  of  our 
common  country. 

Very  respectfully, 

NaskoOU,  TeiuL  Aaron  V.  Browh  . 

f  -  Your  esteemed  favor  of  3d  instant,  directed  to  Oraniteville,  is  before  me,  with 
an  invitation  to  deliver  an  essaT  before  the  Rail-road  Convention  to  assemble  in 
New-Orleans  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  next,  on  the  subject  of  the  extension 
of  Southern  and  Western  manofiictnres,  and  the  influence  which  it  will  exert  on 
the  system  of  internal  oommonioataon,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Convention  to 
project. 

I  ackuowledge  my  obligation  to  yourself  and  the  several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  honor  winch  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  regret  that  your  let- 
ter reached  me  too  late  to  afford  time,  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  other  engage- 
ments, to  do  justice  to  a  subject  of  such  vast  magnitude.  It  covers  a  boundless  and 
prolific  field  for  speculation  as  well  as  practical  observation ;  and  I  assure  yon,  it 
tt  with  nnfeigneil  regret  that  circumstances  beyond  my  control  compels  me  to 
decline  the  honorable  office  of  addressing  the  Convention  on  the  subject. 

The  advancement  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  diversifying  southern  industry,  is 
a  tubject  in  whioh  I  have  been  engaged  for  year*  past.    In  oider  to  keep  pace 
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with  the  advancM  making  everywhere  in  this  utilitarian  age,  we  most  give  up 
oor  notions  of  exclusive  agricaltnre  in  the  planting  states,  and  tarn  more  of  oar 
attention  to  those  branches  of  industry,  which  will  so  diversifv  occnpation,  as  to 
give  a  field  for  the  development  of  the  powers  of  every  mind.  It  will  tend  to 
vivify  the  intellect  of  the  masses,  giving  such  vent  to  human  ingenuity  as  viiQ 
bring  out  the  whole  physical  and  productive  foroe  of  our  country,  and  give  life 
and  energy  to  the  vast  operations  you  have  before  yon,  and  a  sure  basis  for  the 
future  profit  and  usefalness  of  the  rail-roads  you  contemplate  building. 

Without  such  a  change  in  public  sentiment  as  will  direct  capital  into  tuehehaa- 
nels,  our  soil  will  be  worn  out,  and  many  of  our  now  productive  fields  wiU  be 
suffered  to  grow  up  in  sedge-grass  and  old  field  pines,  as  is  now  the  case  in  many 
portions  of  the  old  Atlantic  southern  states.  Oar  commercial  cities  will  remain 
stationary,  while  those  of  other  countries  will  rapidly  advance  in  wealth  and 
population.  Our  accumulated  mercantile  capital  will  continue  to  leave  us,  in  or> 
der  to  find  more  profitable  sources  of  investment,  instead  of  seeking  employment 
in  our  own  country  by  buildiog  manufactories,  rearing  villages,  making  rail-roads, 
and  other  improved  means  of  intercommunication.  All  such  investments  made 
in  a  country  act  back  on  the  cities  that  accumulate  and  furnish  the  capital.  Thus, 
we  may  have  acUon  and  reaction  going  on,  giving  strength  to  the  sinews  of  our 
country,  population  and  wealth  to  our  cities,  and  terminate  in  that  enviable  state 
of  things  which  Boston  enterprise  and  Boston  capital  has  produced  in  Massachu- 
setts.   The  motto  of  the  South  should  be,  the  Plow,  the  Anvil,  and  the  Loom. 

It  is  a  prevalent  but  mistaken  notion,  that  the  Caucasian  race  of  the  South  have 
not  as  much  mental  or  physical  energy  to  prompt  industry  as  the  same  class  of 
individuals  at  the  North.  It  is  true,  that  they  are  not  fitted  bv  nature  to  stand  our 
broiling  sun  of  the  South,  or  even  to  exist  in  the  pestilential  swamps  of  the  sea- 
board, where  the  African  eqjovs  health,  and  seems  to  be  at  home. 

The  white  man  will  never  be  an  efficient  field-laborer  in  our  southern  states; 
but  when  the  now  unemployed  or  unproductive  white  people  of  our  country  are 
looked  on  in  a  proper  light  by  our  great  capitalists,  they  shall  soon  be  brought  to 
employ  themselves  in  the  arts  which  follow  and  cluster  around  the  anvil  and  the 
loom.  God  speed  the  change  which  shall  produce  such  a  revolution  as  will  fill 
every  department  of  our  commerce,  manufactures,  &c.,  with  our  own  people !  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  with  the^  aid  of  the  African  race  to  drain  our  swamps  and 
speed  the  plow,  we  may  become  the  thriftiest  people  on  earth. 

With  great  respect, 

CharlesUm,  8.  C.  Wm.  Grxgo. 


Ralxigb,  Dec,  5th,  1851. 

GSNTLXMXN — 

I  verr  much  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  accept  your  invitation  to  attend 
the  Bail-Road  Oonvention,  which  is  to  be  held  in  New-Orleans  on  the  first  Mon- 
dav  in  January.  I  regret  this  the  more,  as  I  have  long  had  a  desire  to  visit  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  great  commercial  emporium,  where  you  purpose 
to  have  your  meeting. 

Although  not  in  my  power  to  be  with  you,  I  shall  participate  with  the  most 
lively  feelings  of  interest  in  your  proceedings.  Such  a  Oonveotion  of  delegates  from 
tk€  Southern  and  Weetem  itatee,  cannot  fail  to  elicit  information  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance to  the  whole  country.  The  immense  amount  of  capital  invested  in  rail- 
road improvements,  as  well  in  England  as  in  the  United  States,  places  the  system 
beyond  all  question  as  to  its  importance  and  utility ;  and  to  the  ener^,  commei^ 
cial  knowledge,  and  business  habits  of  practical  men,  the  public  are  indebted  for 
the  development  and  adaptation  of  the  system  to  the  wants  of  every  community. 
The  Convention  which  yon  propose  to  assemble  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most 
fiivorable  results,  as  you  bring  together  men  of  intelligence,  capable  of  impartinc 
the  best  modes  of  management,  as  collected  from  the  practice  of  American  and 
foreign  railways;  men  qualified  to  give  correct  statements  of  what  has  been 
done,  what  works  are  in  progress,  what  plans,  both  as  to  materiel,  iron  and 
construction,  are  most  approved;  thus  collecting  a  fund  of  information  of  the 
highest  practical  importance  to  ever^  section  of  the  country.  These  considera- 
tions of  themselves  would  fully  justify  the  meeting  of  the  Oonvention ;  but  the 
great  point  is,  in  aeebg  New-Orleans,  the  fiivored  depot  of  the  immense  productt 
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of  the  mightjr  Wait,  takioff  a  lead  in  the  great  work.  Other  marketi  less  favored 
may,  by  their  energy  and  enterprise,  torn  the  Bystem  to  their  advantage ;  hot 
these  most  serve  as  feeders,  in  order  to  collect  and  concentrate  the  whole  to  that 
point  which  has  been  designated  by  the  God  of  natare  and  the  past  experience  of 


The  Convention,  I  tmst,  will  not  confine  its  labors  to  the  advancement  of  the 
rail-road  system  alone,  bat  extend  its  views  to  our  foreign  trade  and  commerce. 
With  the  great  staple  of  cotton  at  their  command,  most  surelv,  Charleston  and 
New-Orleans  shonlcl  be  to  the  South  and  West  what  Boston  and  New- York  are  to 
the  East  and  North,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  to  the  middle  states.    I  should 

edly  present  my  views  on  this  interesting  subject,  but  that  I  know  others  will 
in  attendance  on  the  Convention  better  qualified  than  myself,  vrith  the  oppor- 
tunity of  freely  conferring  with  each  other,  and  of  thus  doing  justice  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  the  spirit  of  improvement  has  been  awakened 
in  my  own  state,  and  that  we  now  have  in  construction  two  great  connecting 
rail-road  links;  the  one  runnine  through  the  eastern  section  of  the  state,  via  WiC 
mington  to  the  Charleston  road;  the  other  via  Raleigh,  Columbia,  and  on  south, 
which  will  secure  not  only  the  travel  from  north  to  south,  but  serve  for  transport- 
ing the  produce  of  the  interior  of  our  state  to  their  proper  home  markets. 

Allow  me  to  renew  my  regrets  that  proressional  engagements  will  deny  me 
the  pleasure  of  being  with  you,  and  to  express  my  sanguine  anticipations  that  the 
most  happy  results  will  follow  the  labors  of  the  Convention. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  M.  Saundxbs. 

Messrs.  Bvbxx,  Osossmar,  etc. 


THE  JACKSON  RAIL-ROAD. 
To  the  Sioekholders  of  the  New-Orleans,  Jackson  and  Northern  Rail- Road : 

GsNTLKMiiv— The  Permanent  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  appointed  in 
April  last  by  the  Convention  of  the  New-Orleans,  Jackson  and  Northern  Rail- 
Road^  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  their  proceedings  : 

The  committee,  immediately  after  their  appointment,  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  imposed  on  them,  in  accordance  with  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Convention,  viz. :  To  devise  the  means  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
a  rail-road  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi ;  and,  for 
that  purpose,  to  organize  a  rail-road  company  under  the  general  incorporation 
law  of  Louisiana. 

An  examination  of  the  act  of  March  16,  1844,  entitled,  **  An  Act  for  the  or- 
ffanization  of  Corporations  in  this  State,"  convinced  the  committee  that  it  was 
uopossible  to  form  a  rail-road  company  under  its  provisions.  This  fact  is 
clearly  established  in  the  report  of  a  sub-committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  subject,  a  brief  recapitulation  of  which  is  here  given,  although  the  whole 
report  has  already  been  submitted  to  the  public  through  the  press.  The  sub- 
committee say  : 

**  That  after  the  most  earnest  efforts,  they  have  been  unable  to  devi^e  any 
means  for  forming  an  organization  under  the  present  le^slation  of  the  state, 
that  will  afford  the  slightest  prospect  of  success  in  obtaining;  subscriptions  ; 
and  that  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  undertakings  of  this  nature,  ren- 
der any  scheme'of  internal  improvement  utterly  hopeless,  until  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  incorporation  law  shall  have  been  made.  The  whole  spirit  of  this 
law  reveals  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  the  time  of  its  passage.  It  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-six  sections,  filled  with  the  most  minute  provisions  relative  to 
formalities  to  be  observed,  and  restrictions  to  be  imposed,  on  the  companies  to 
be  formed  under  its  enactments.  So  far  as  regards  such  companies  as  are  in- 
tended to  forward  works  similar  to  that  which  we  propose  to  undertake,  the 
title  of  the  law  would  form  a  better  index  to  its  provisions,  if  the  act  had  been 
declared  to  be  intended  '  to  prohibit  the  orgamzation  of  corporations  in  this 
state.*" 
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The  sab-committee  then  refer  especiallj  to  some  of  the  lectioiui  alluded  to 
in  the  preceding  remarks,  and  show  that  subscription  books  can  only  be  open- 
ed in  one  place,  thereby  preclading  the  obtaining  of  subscriptions  by  UsU,  to 
be  carried  round  to  the  innabitants  of  parishes  where  the  line  of  the  road  is  to 
pass  ;  that  the  act  of  incorporation  must  be  executed  before  a  notary,  and  a 
copy  of  the  same  be  deposited  in  one  of  the  district  courts,  with  a  petition  for 
its  homologation  ;  that  thirty  days*  previous  notice  of  the  application  to  the 
district  court  shall  be  published,  when  any  individual  in  the  state  may  make 
any  opposition,  in  all  probability  thereby  delaying  the  action  of  the  company 
from  one  to  two  years  ;  that  no  rail-road  company  shall  have  the  right  of  ex- 
propriating property  without  the  express  authority  of  the  legislature  previously 
obtained,  nor  of  entering  into  the  limits  of  any  city  or  incorporated  town  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  authorities,  so  that  if  a  single  proprietor  on  the  line  re- 
fuses a  passage,  although  offered  the  full  value  of  his  land,  or  a  municipal  cor- 
poration refuses  an  entrance  into  its  limits,  the  work  must  be  stopped  ;  that 
twenty  per  cent,  must  be  paid  in  cash  by  each  subscriber  at  the  time  of  sub- 
scription ;  that  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  parishes,  cities  or  towns, 
where  such  corporations  exist,  shall  have  the  right  to  fix  the  rates  of  toll  or 
lees  ;  and  that  toe  agreemeiit  for  the  corporation,  when  made,  shall  not  be  con- 
strued or  interpreted  as  a  contract  with  the  state  ;  but  that  the  legislature  shall 
have,  at  all  times,  the  power  to  alter  and  amend  the  law,  and  apply  the  amend- 
ment to  pre-existing  corporations. 

The  sub-committee  further  say  : 

"That  any  individual  in  the  state  would  invest  his  capital,  under  such  con- 
ditions, is  scarcely  to  be  expected ;  that  an  adequate  subscription  for  our  pur- 
poses can  be  obtained,  is  utterly  impossible. 

"  Your  committee,  therefore,  abandoning  any  attempt  to  adapt  our  project  to 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  confident  that  the  spirit  now  awakened  amongst 
our  people  will  lead  to  its  repeal  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  respect- 
fully recommend  as  follows : 

**  1.  That  an  act  of  incorporation  be  framed  in  accordance  with  the  best  pre- 
cedents in  our  sister  states,  and  with  the  previous  legislation  of  our  own. 

**2.  That  lists  be  circulated  for  subscriptions  to  such  a  charter,  with  an 
agreement  that  the  subscriptions  are  only  to  be  binding  when  the  sanction  of 
the  legislature  shall  have  been  obtained  ;  but  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  sub- 
scribers agree  to  advance  five  per  cent,  on  each  share,  to  be  employed  in  the 
necessary  preliminary  expenses  of  survey,  location,  dec. 

**  3.  That  a  memorial  be  presented  to  the  legislature,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  corporation  law,  on  an  entirely  different  basis  from  that  now  in  force, 
and  providing  for  the  facile  combination  of  the  capital  and  labor  of  the  citizens 
of  the  state,  who  are  willing  to  embark  in  enterprises  of  public  improvement 
or  utility." 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  sub-committee,  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration was  drawn  up,  providing  for  the  formation  of  a  company,  to  be  called 
'*  The  ^ew-Orleans,  Jackson  and  Northern  Rail-Road  Company,"  the  object 
and  purpose  of  which  was  declared  to  be  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  from 
New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  on  such  a  scale  as  to  serve  for  a  main  trunk  of 
a  continuous  line  of  communication  between  New-Orleans  and  the  Northern 
and  Western  portions  of  the  confederacy.  The  capital  of  the  company  was 
fixed  at  two  millions  of  dollars,  divided  into  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each, 
with  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  of  increasing  the  capital,  if 
found  nrcebsary,  provided  such  increase  were  sanctioned  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  stock  represented,  at  a  meeting  of  stockholders  held  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  not  deemed  necessary  here  to  repeat  all  the  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter, as  it  has  been  printed  and  extensively  circulated,  both  in  the  public  papers 
and  in  pamphlet  form.  The  proposed  charter  was  accompanied  by  an  agree- 
ment, which  has  been  signed  by  all  who  have  subscribed  for  stock.  This 
weement  provides  that  the  subscriptions  shall  become  binding,  only  in  case 
the  legislature  of  the  state  shall,  at  its  next  session,  make  such  change  in  the 
laws  as  shall  render  the  proposed  act  of  incorporation  legal  and  valid ;  and 
shall  empower  the  several  municipalities,  and  the  cities  and  parishes  on  the 
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line  of  the  road,  if  the  volantai^  sabscriptions  prove  insufficient,  to  impose  a  tax 
on  real  estate  for  its  construction,  which  tax  shall  be  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of 
the  Toters  of  the  places  taxed,  and  shall  be  reimbursable  to  the  tax-payers  in 
stock  of  the  company.  It  further  provides  for  the  payment,  in  advance,  of  the 
first  instalment  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  subscriptions,  to  be  expend- 
ed soielj  for  the  necessary  preliminary  expenses  in  the  location,  &c.,  the  road, 
plans,  printing,  &c. 

It  appoints  the  Permanent  Committee  of  Wa^s  and  "Means  a  Provisional 
Board  of  Directors  ;  to  act  in  obtaining  the  organization  of  the  company,  em- 
ploying proper  enj^ineers  for  surveys,  reports,  plans,  dec.,  and  obtaining  all  the 
requisite  information  on  which  to  base  the  final  action  of  the  company  to  be 
formed  under  the  charter ;  and  it  gives  to  said  Provisional  Board  of  Directors 
the  sole  power  of  expending  the  money  advanced. 

Books  of  subscription  were  opened  in  May  last,  and  within  thirty  days 
about  $400,000  of  the  stock  was  taken.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  to  date  : 

Amount  collected  on  account  of  first  instalment $11, 959  00 

Paid  to  sundry  papers  for  printing,  dec $1,152  25 

Paid  for  books  and  stationery 47  00 

Paid  Corps  of  Engineers,  surveying  party,  &c. . . .    7,500  00 

Paid  commissions  for  collecting 300  00 8,999  25 

Balance  on  hand $2,959  75 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1851,  the  committee  prepared  and  published  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Louisiana,  the  object  of  which  was-— 

To  develop  and  explain  the  principles  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  organize 
the  New-Orleans,  Jackson  and  Northern  Rail-Road  Company. 

To  show  that,  while  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  natural  tribu- 
tary of  New-Orleans,  has  been  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  population,  the 
commerce  of  the  city  has  been  gradually  dwindling  away  *,  and  that  if  she 
would  regain  the  trade  she  has  lost,  and  open  new  sources  of  opulence  and 
power,  it  will  be  necessary  to  modify  the  laws  of  the  state,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  remove  the  i^strictions  and  burthens  now  imposed  on  capital  and  enter- 
prise ;  to  reform  our  municipal  affairs  by  the  establishment  of  an  economical 
and  efficient  government  for  the  city,  which  shall  restore  her  credit,  now  utterly 
prostrated  :  to  encourage  manufactures  ^  to  employ  steamships,  and  establish 
a  direct  foreign  commerce  with  countries  requiring  the  staple  productions  of 
the  great  valley ;  and,  more  important  than  all,  to  make  liberal  appropriations 
for  rail-roads  leading  from  New-Orleans,  and  connecting  with  the  vast  system 
of  rail-roads  now  projected  and  under  construction  in  the  neighboring  states  ; 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  legislature  has  constitutional  authority  to  grant 
to  all  municipal  corporations  power  to  tax  the  property  within  their  limits  for 
the  construction  ol  works  of  internal  improvement ;  in  proof  of  which,  the 
decisions  of  the  highest  courts  of  law  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  on  the  side 
of  its  equity  and  constitutionality  are  cited,  as  well  as  the  examples  of  such  tax- 
ation in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Connecticut  and  elsewhere ; 
to  excite  a  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  people  of  this  state,  and  stimulate 
them  to  action,  by  examples  of  the  uniform  and  unfailing  increase  in  wealth, 
commerce  and  population,  of  every  portion  of  the  country,  without  exception, 
where  rail-roads  have  been  established. 

The  committee  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  publication  of  tho  address  to  the 
people  of  the  state  has  been  attended  with  beneficial  results.  It  has  had  the 
effect  of  removing  the  prejudices  of  some,  and  dispelliug  the  ignorance  of  others; 
while  a  feeling  of  emulation  has  been  awakened  in  the  great  oody  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  by  examples  of  the  sure  and  speedy  reward  which  in  other  states  has 
ever  followed  well-directed  enterprise. 

A  sub-committee,  called  the  Committee  on  Surveys,  was  appointed  in  May,  for 
the  purpose  of  superintending  and  directing  the  operations  of  a  corps  of  engineers 
which  took  the  field  in  June,  and  was  actively  employed  until  the  23d  ult    The 
29  YOL.  n. 
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following  report  was  sabmitted  by  said  oommittee  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board: 

Tbe  Committee  on  Surveys  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  tbe  New-Orleans,  Jackson  and  Northern  Rail-road  Company,  that,  agreeably 
with  instructions  of  the  15th  of  May,  immediate  measarea  were  taken  to  organize 
a  corps  of  topographical  engineers,  to  survey  carefully  the  several  routes  which 
had  been  suggestea  as^  most  suitable  for  a  rail-road  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson, 
Miss.  ^ 

The  extensive  surveys  and  very  complete  information  obtained  by  the  old  New- 
Orleans  and  Nashville  Bail-Road  Coinpany,  rendered  the  duties  of  the  committee 
comparatively  easy.  The  location  of  that  rail-road  along  the  valley  of  the  Tange- 
pahoa,  was  taken  as  a  base  line,  from  which  our  operations  were  made. 

A  party,  fully  equipped  for  field  operations,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henir 
Waller,  civil  engineer,  a  gentleman  of  much  experience  and  professional  skill,  left 
New-Orleans  fo^  the  state  line  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  commenced  their  surveys 
at  the  junction  of  McOee's  Creek  and  the  Bogne  Chitto,  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  north  of  tbe  state  line.  From  this  point,  a  line  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
was  traced,  connecting  vrixh  the  old  Nashville  line,  which  crossed  Pass  Mansback, 
and  an  extension,  connecting  also  with  the  survey  of  Mr.  Phelps  around  Lake 
Maurepas.  These  surveys  were  made  to  enable  the  Board  of  Directors  to  assure 
the  stockholders  and  the  public,  both  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  that  the  idea 
of  building  a  rail-road  across  the  valley  and  intervening  ridges  or  the  Tangepahoa, 
Chappapefa,  Chefuncte  and  Bogue  Chitto,  to  Pearl  river,  approaching  Jackson  by 
the  valley  of  said  river,  was  inexpedient  when  viewed  either  with  reference  to 
cost  or  mechanical  efficiency. 

Tbe  committee  bog  leave  to  state,  that  it  is  the  unqualified  opinion  of  their  en- 
gineers, that  the  best  line  of  rail-road  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  must  be  lo- 
cated west  of  the  Tangepahoa,  and  approach  the  last-named  city,  after  entering  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  between  the  Tangepahoa  and  Tickfaw,  to  the  common  sum- 
mit of  those  streams  and  the  Bogue  Chitto  ;  and  thence,  descending  the  western 
slope  of  the  valley  of  Pearl  river,  to  the  city  of  Jackson.  A  copy  of  the  lithogra- 
phic map  of  Major  Ranney,  which  is  herewith  presented,  exhibits  the  line 
described. 

Having  carefully  surveyed  every  probable  route  east  of  the  Tangepahoa,  our 
engineers  were  ordered  westwara,  to  examine  the  ridge  between  the  Tange- 
pahoa and  the  Tickfaw ;  also  the  valley  of  the  Tickfaw.  The  result  of  these  inves- 
tigations leads  us,  without  doubt,  to  the  conclusion,  that,  after  reaching  the  hi^h 
lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  lakes,  the  true  route  of  the  raiUroad  will  be 
found,  as  formerly  located,  along  the  valley  of  the  Tangepahoa.  Whether  the  rail- 
road shall  pass  from  New-Orleans  to  high  laud  by  the  old  Nashville  location,  be- 
tween Lakes  Pontcbartrain  and  Maurepas,  or  whether  a  line  shall  be  adopted 
around  the  head  of  Lake  Maurepas,  isstiU  regarded  b^  the  committee  as  a  doubt- 
ful question,  to  be  decided  after  very  mature  reflecuon.  The  line  between  the 
lakes  is  seven  miles  and  a  half  shorter  than  the  line  around  Lake  Maurepas ;  will 
require  one  draw-bridge,  but  passes  over  more  swamp  land,  and  does  not  afford 
the  same  amount  of  local  accommodation.  The  line  around  Lake  Maurepas  is 
more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  crevasses ;  will  require  three  draw-bridges ; 
is  on  better  ground ;  but  increases  the  distance,  as  before  stated,  seven  miles  and 
a  half.  The  committee,  however,  feel  authorized  to  assure  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, that  no  serious  difficulties  exist  on  either  line.  The  bridges  may  be  con- 
structed on  piles ;  and  those  portions  of  tbe  road  which  pass  over  low  swamps, 
may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  also  constructed  on  piles  and  trestles,  and  after- 
wards filled  up  with  sand  and  clay,  to  be  transported  on  the  rails,  at  a  moderate 
cost,  from  the  north  shore  of  the  lakes. 

The  Committee  on  Surveys  have  also  procured  from  the  General  Land  Office,  a 
copy  of  the  United  States  Land  Surveys,  embraced  between,  and  including,  ranges 
five  and  eleven,  from  the  state  line  to  the  Mississippi  River.  The  government 
plans  have  been  reduced  to  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile  by  an  accurate  instru- 
ment, and  embodied  in  a  map  of  convenient  size,  on  which  is  distinctly  shown 
every  section  and  fractional  section  of  land,  whether  vacant  or  occupied.  The 
map  also  embraces  the  surveys  which  have  been  made  for  rail-roads,  including 
profiles  of  several  of  the  principal  routes.  Profiles  and  plans,  on  a  working  scale, 
of  the  surreys  made  by  Mr.  Waller,  have  been  deposited  by  him  with  the  chair. 
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man  of  the  committed ;  also,  books  containiog  all  his  6e1d-notes.  The  committee 
take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledgiog  the  skiu  and  fidelity  with  which  Mr.  Wal- 
ler, and  the  gentlemen  ander  his  command,  have  discharged  their  daties.  During 
the  summer  months,  much  sickness  prevailed,  both  among  officers  and  men  ;  but 
the  surveys  were  never  suspended ;  and  during  the  autumn  months  our  opera- 
tions were  retarded  by  heavy  rains,  and  the  miserable  condition  of  the  swamps 
between  the  lakes  and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  Migor  Banney  for 
a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  connected  with  the  duties  assigned  them 
He  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  hisfinished  maps  of  the  location  of  the 
old  Nashville  Rail-Road  to  the  state  line,  and  also  his  maps  and  notes  of  experi- 
mental surveys  reaching  to  the  Tennessee  River.  These  surveys  were  made  un- 
der the  personal  direction  of  M^or  Ranney,  in  1835,  aided  by  a  larg[e  and  most 
efficient  corps  of  assistants;  and  the  committee  find  great  satisfaction  instating  to 
the  Board,  after  a  careful  examination  uf  these  documents  by  their  chairman,  that 
a  continuous  line  of  rail-road  from  New-Orleans  to  the  Tennessee  River  may  be 
constructed  with  less  labor,  and  with  superior  mechanical  efficiency,  than  any 
other  rail-road  of  the  same  length  either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  line  will 
be  very  direct ;  and  where  denectionB  are  required*  the  curves  may  be  made  so 
gentle  as  to  be  regarded,  for  practical  purposes,  straight  line* ;  the  dividing  ridge, 
or,  more  properly,  the  table-land,  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Tennessee 
River,  may  be  crossed  by  grades  not  exceeding,  in  any  instance,  sixteen  feet  to  the 
mile ;  while  three-fourths  of  the  line  will  be  level,  or  with  grades  within  ten  feet 
to  the  mile.    ' 

The  superiority  of  this  line  will  give  to  the  trade  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a  vast 
advantage,  in  comparison  with  thRt  which  passes  to  the  Atlantic  over  the  high 
grades  and  strong  curves  necessarily  encountered  in  winding  a  way  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghanies.  An  engine  will  transport  more 
than  double  the  freight  from  the  Tennessee  to  New-Orleans  or  Mobile,  and  at  a 
higher  velocity,  both  for  freight  and  passengers,  than  can  be  effected  on  any  line 
of  rail-road  leading  from  the  great  valley  to  the  Atlantic.  The  length  of  our  road 
should  be  a  subject  of  congratulation ;  for  while,  at  its  farthest  point,  we  may 
compete  saccessfully  with  any  other  commercial  community,  we  build  up  and  se- 
cure an  immense  intermediate  trade  peculiarly  our  own,  and  which  none  can  ever 
divert  from  us. 

The  Committee  on  Surveys  present  to  the  Board  of  Directors  this  hasty  report, 
embodying  only  general  facts,  in  order  that  the  Board  may  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  satisfactory  results  which  have  attended  our  investigations.  Our  surveyors 
only  returned  to  the  city  on  the  23d  of  December,  after  five  months*  absence  on 
field  duty.  It  will  require  a  short  time  to  bring  up  their  office  work,  when  the 
committee  will  present  a  report  in  detail.  The  Oornmittee  on  Surveys  cannot 
close  this  report,  without  acknowledging  the  satisfaction  they  experienced  in  the 
belief,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  of  a  serious  character  to  be  encountered  in  the 
construction  of  a  great  trunk  tail-road  from  New-Orleans  to  the  Tennessee  River, 
where  we  will  engraft  on  our  stem  the  vast  system  of  branches  now  being  ex- 
tended throughout  the  land. 

All  of  which  is  respectfiiUy  submitted. 

W.  S.  Campbell, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Surveys. 
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enoineeb's  report. 

To  Messrs.  M.  M*.  Cohbn,  P.  Sihms,  M.  O.  H.  Nobton,  A.  I«anfbab,  Mauksbl 
Whitb,  J.  W.  Stanton,  and  B.  H.  Patnb,  Executive  Committee  on  New- 
Orleans  and  Opelousas  Rail-Road : 

Gbrtlxmbn  :— 

Agreeably  to  your  request  and  instructions,  I  have,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
W.  S.  Smith,  surveyed  that  porcion  of  the  route  of  the  contemplated  New- 
Orleans  and  Opelousas  Kail-road  lying  between  Thibodaux  and  Berwick's  Bay, 
and  submit  to  you  this,  my  report : 
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We  first  fixed  on  a  point  sapposed  to  be  the  most  eligible  for  crossing  Bayoa 
Lafourche,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  of 
Thibodaux,  which  point  is  15  chains  and  70  links  below  the  upper  line  of  the 
plantation  of  Judge  Guion. 

From  thence,  for  nearly  5  miles,  we  directed  our  coarse  so  as  to  follow  a  ridge 
of  high  land,  known  as  the  Pointe  aux  Chines ;  at  this  distance  the  ridge  turns 
so  much  westward  as  to  be  no  longer  available.  We  then  turned  the  course  a 
few  degrees  to  the  right  hand,  running  through  a  cypress  swamp  two  miles  and 
a  half  across,  striking  the  nearest  point  of  high  land  on  the  Chucahoula  ridge. 
This  last  mentioned  swamp  has  a  firm,  hard  clay  bottom,  with  crevasse  water- 
marks varying  from  three  to  four  feet,  and  in  a  few  sloughs,  five  feet  water-maik. 
In  the  summer  season  this  swamp  becomes  entirely  dry,  but  now  has  on  it  water 
averaging  one  foot  in  depth.  It  is  m^  opinion  this  swamp  might  be  drained 
and  kept  most  generally  dry,  by  making  a  sufficiently  large  canal  across  the 
Chucahoula  Ridge  into  Bayou  Tiger,  at  a  point  where  the  distance  would  be 
but  about  one-huf  a  mile  in  length. 

Thence  our  line  curves  still  more  to  the  right  hand,  running  along  the 
Chucahoula  Ridee  about  four  miles,  and  enters  a  cypress  swamp  similar  to  the 
one  last  described.  This  swamp  it  crosses  in  a  distance  of  |th  of  a  mile,  striking  a 
low  and  narrow  ridge  of  land  on  the  Bayou  Tiger.  Following  this  ridge,  twice 
crossing  the  Bayou  Tiger,  at  13  miles  from  Lafourche,  we  arrived  at  a  point  on 
the  right  bank  of  Bayou  Black,  opposite  the  town  of  Tigerville. 

It  will  be  observed,  also,  by  referring  to  the  annexed  sketch,  that  the  line  thus 
far  crosses  the  Bayou  Chucahoula  four  times ;  but  this  bayou,  as  well  as  the 
Bayou  TOurs,  hereafter  referred  to,  is  very  small  and  hardly  observable,  being 
what  is  generally  termed  a  dry  bayou. 

Thence  from  opposite  Tigerville,  crossing  a  little  to  the  left,  the  line  runs 
along  the  high  lands  of  Bayou  Black  two  miles  and  a  half,  thence  curving 
slightly  to  the  right  across  the  high  lands  of  Bayou  TOurs  one  mile  and  a  half, 
and  enters  a  cypress  and  tupclo  gum  swamp,  lying  between  the  high  lands  of 
Bayou  TOurs  and  Bayou  Bceuf. 

This  swamp  has  crevasse  water-marks  from  three  to  four  feet,  and  is  less  firm 
on  the  surface  thau  those  previously  crossed  on  our  line.  At  a  depth  of  from 
six  to  twelve  inches  below  the  surface  the  ground  is  tolerably  firm,  being 
clayey,  or  what  is  here  generally  termed  "  terre  gras/'  The  line  across  this 
swamp  is  a  little  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  and  that  near  the  middle 
crosses  a  small  draining  bayou,  the  bottom  of  which  is  boggy. 

Leaving  this  last  mentioned  swamp,  and  passing  over  cultivated  land,  at  ISf 
miles  from  Lafourche,  we  arrived  on  the  east  bank  of  Bayou  Bceuf.  This  bayou 
is  590  feet  in  width,  banks  8  feet  above  tide  water,  and  has  a  gentle  current  each 
way  according  to  the  tide ;  difference  between  ordinary  high  and  low  tides  about 
18  inches. 

The  soundings  across  Bayou  Boeuf,  on  our  line  from  the  east  bank,  and  taken 
at  a  moderately  low  tide,  and  at  nearly  equal  horizontal  distances,  were  as  fol- 
lows :  4  feet,  7i  feet,  I2i  feet,  15  feet,  15  feet,  15  feet,  15  feet.  15  feet,  14  feet, 
10  feet ;  the  two  extremes  being  about  50  feet  from  the  banks. 

Thence  the  line  continues  in  the  same  direction  over  cultivated  land  a  little 
more  than  half  a  miie,  and  enters  a  palmetto,  ash,  and  cypress  swamp,  having 
on  it  but  little  surface  water,  with  a  very  firm  clayey  bottom,  and  three  feet 
erevasse  water-mark.  Crossing  this  swamp  in  a  distance  of  about  a  half  mile, 
the  line  enters  upon  the  high  lands  of  Bayou  Boeuf  again.  Thence  the  line 
passes  over  said  high  land,  mostly  in  cultivation,  crossing  Bayou  Ramos  at  a 
distance  from  I^fourche  oif  22^-  miles  nearly,  and  reaches  Berwick^s  Bay  at  a 
distance  of  26i  miles  from  Thibodaux,  of  which,  say  5i  miles  is  through  level 
overflowed  swamp  land,  and  the  balance  on  high,  level,  and  arable  alluvial 
lands. 

On  this  route  there  will  be  required  several  culverts  across  small  bayous  and 
drains,  not  involving  heavy  expenditure,  and  in  addition  five  bridges,  vis.  :  two 
across  Bayou  Tiger,  which  is  60  feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep ;  one  across  the 
draining  bayou  in  the  swamp  between  Bayou  TOurs  and  Bayou  Bceuf,  which  is 
150  feet  wide,  and  from  1  to  3  feet  deep ;  one  across  Bayou  Boeuf,  the  cross  section 
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of  which  28  given  above ;  and  one  across  Bayou  Ramos,  which  is  360  feet  wide 
and  6  feet  deep. 

The  country  traversed  on  this  route  is  all  very  nearly  level,  no  portion  being 
more  than  15,  nor  less  than  2  feet  above  tide  water.  Consequently  no  cuttings 
will  be  required ;  nor  embankments,  except  in  the  swamp  portions,  sufficient  to 
elevate  the  road  above  the  highest  crevasse  water,  and  in  other  portions  to  secure 
a  good  foundation. 

About  one-half  of  the  whole  length  of  the  route  is  on  arable  land,  never  over- 
flowed, and  the  other  half  on  land  subject  to  immersion  from  1  to  4  feet,  in  times 
of  extreme  high  water  of  the  Mississippi  River,  caused  by  breaks  of  the  levee 
in  the  parishes  of  Point  Coupee  and  West  Baton  Rouge.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  an  embankment,  such  as  it  is  proposed  to  make,  would  operate  as  a  dam, 
causing  injury  to  the  lands  above  it,  as  well  as  to  the  work  itself.  Such  would 
not  be  the  case,  because  the  great  area  over  which  this  crevasse  water  extends, 
and  the  level  surface  of  the  country  in  all  directions,  mostly  a  dense  forest,  gives 
to  the  overflow  more  the  nature  of  a  lake  than  that  of  freshet  inundation.  The 
culverts  and  bridges  proposed  on  the  route  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  allow  the 
water  to  maintain  nearly  the  same  level  on  each  side  of  the  embankments. 

I  am  in  possession  of  data  suflicient  to  estimate  closely  on  every  portion  of 
the  road  between  Thibodaux  and  Berwick's  Bay,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
bridges.  The  time  allowed  for  makin?  the  survey  was  not  sufficient  to  permit 
me  to  bore  or  sound  the  bottom  of  the  bayous  requiring  bridges,  and  conse- 
quently only  an  opinion  can  be  hazarded  as  to  their  descnption  or  cost. 

Many  engineers  and  others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  best  manner  of  building  rail- 
roads across  overflowed  swamps  similar  to  those  on  this  line,  is  on  a  construc- 
tion of  trestle  work.  I  conceive  that  a  more  substantial  and  cheaper  road-bed 
can  be  obtained  by  throwing  up  solid  embankments  of  earth,  and  I  have  esti- 
mated accordingly,  giving  tnom  such  a  height  in  the  swamps  as  to  be  more  than 
one  foot  above  the  highest  crevasse  water-marks,  and  on  the  other  land  so  high 
as  to  secure  at  all  times  a  solid  foundation. 

ESTtKATBS. 

Cutting  trees  and  clearing  roadway $  8.600 

All  embankments  and  gr^ing 36,890 

Lumber  for  mud  sills  and  cross  ties 32,020 

Iron  rails  63  lbs.  per  lineal  yard,  spikes  and  chairs 112,750 

Labor  on  superstructure 32, 100 

Add  10  per  cent,  for  contingent  expenses  and  engineer*s 

department 22,236 

Total  (equal  to  89,144  per  mile) 244,596 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  must  be  allowed  for  bridges,  culverts,  and  de- 
pots, or  warehouses,  a  sum  which  will  add  to  the  cost  of  the  road  probably  not 
exceeding  $1,200  per  mile. 

Your  instructions  required  me  to  examine  another  route,  commencing  at  the 
junction  of  Bayou  Shaver  and  Bayou  Boeuf,  and  following  eastward  on  the  south 
side  of  Bayou  Boeuf,  crossing  the  Bayou  Chene  ;  thence  on  south  side  of  Bayou 
Black  and  crossing  Bayou  Crocodile ;  thence  on  or  near  the  south  boundaries  of 
townships  16,  ranges  14  and  15,  to  Bayou  Black  again  ;  thence  on  the  high  lands 
of  Bayou  Black  to  a  point  in  T.  17,  R.  16,  and  then  crossing  over  to  Bayou  Black 
again  near  the  eastern  junction  of  it  and  Bayou  Chucahoula,  and  thence  up  on 
the  high  lands  of  Bayou  Black  to  Thibodaux. 

This  last  described  route- is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration  and  examina- 
tion, by  reason  of  its  passage  through  a  district  of  country  which  might  afford 
much  local  business  to  the  road ;  and,  before  any  location  of  the  road  shall  have 
been  positively  determined  on,  it  ought  to  be  surveyed  in  detail.  Time  was  not 
allowed  me  to  make  this  survey,  as  ordered  in  your  instructions,  and  make  out 
a  report  thereon  in  season  to  be  submitted  to  you  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention. 

The  distance  between  Thibodaux  and  Berwick's  Bay,  by  the  route  last 
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described,  would  be  between  38  and  40  miles.  From  previous  knowledge  of 
some  portion  of  it,  and  a  recent  examination,  without  instruments,  of  other  por- 
tions, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  route,  (with  the  exception  of  one  particular 
locality  of  the  extent  of  about  2  miles,)  is  entirely  practicable,  but  would  cost  as 
much  or  more  per  mile  as  the  more  direct  route,  first  described,  and  which  is 
some  12  miles  less  in  distance. 

The  question  then  would  present  itself,  whether  the  additional  local  business 
of  the  longer  route  would  justify  the  outlay  of  its  additional  first  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  aUo  the  additional  charge  on  all  the  business  of  the  road  from  and 
beyond  Berwick's  Bay,  in  all  future  time.  On  the  longer  route  many  more 
curres  would  be  required  than  on  the  other,  consequently  less  velocity  in  transit 
could  be  obtained  with  the  same  degree  of  safety.  Those  only  who  are 
practically  acquainted  with  the  working  ot  rail-roads,  will  give  due  weight  to 
this  comparison. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered,  and  one  I  think  of  much  importance,  is,  that 
the  longer  route,  terminating  at  Bayou  Shaver,  would  forever  preclude  the 
proposition  of  crossing  Berwick's  Bay  on  a  permanent  bridge.  Most  persons, 
I  am  aware,  are  of  opinion  it  is  not  practicable  to  do  so.  In  order  to  satisfy 
myself,  and  others  who  may  be  inclined  to  investigate  the  matter,  though  not 
required  by  your  instructions,  I  have  taken  a  cross  section  of  the  bay,  above  the 
mouth  of  Bayou  Bceuf,  the  result  of  which  is  shown  on  the  annexed  sketch.  This 
proves  clearly  to  my  mind  that  if  the  bottom  shall  be  found  suf&tsiently  firm,  a 
permanent  bridge  can  and  certainly  will  be  constructed  across  the  bay,  sooner  or 
uiter,  if  the  road  shall  ever  have  any  considerable  extent  or  business.  At  first,  it 
may  probably  be  advisable  to  cross  Berwick's  Bay  by  means  of  a  floating-bridge; 
and  if  it  be  so  decided,  then  the  road  should  be  located  near  the  bay,  as  is  repre- 
sented on  the  annexed  sketch  by  dotted  lines,  in  order  to  avoid  a  mud-flat  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  bay. 

Your  instructions  also  required  me  to  survey  the  route  for  a  branch  from  the 
main  road  to  the  town  of  Houma,  in  the  Parish  of  Terrebonne.  I  have  projected 
on  the  sketch,  in  dotted  lines,  two  different  routes,  either  of  which  may  be 
selected.  The  shortest  follows  over  cultivated  lands  on  Bayou  Terrebonne,  being 
in  length  about  fifteen  miles,  and  the  other  over  cultivated  lands,  mostly  on 
Bayou  Black,  baviog  a  length  of  about  seventeen  miles.  The  longest  route  would 
afford  the  greatest  amount  of  local  accommodation,  and  that  being  the  main  object 
of  a  branch,  it  would,  most  probably,  be  preferable. 

The  annexed  sketch  represents  the  leading  features  and  results  of  the  survey  I 
have  made  of  the  route,  and  the  adjacent  country,  but  does  not  by  any  means  re- 
present the  particular  details  obtained.  You  had  expressed  a  desire  to  have  some* 
thing  tangible  to  present  to  the  Convention  respecting  the  portion  of  the  route 
connded  to  my  examination,  and  I  have  complied  with  your  request,  although  the 
limited  time  allowed  prevents  me  from  doing  justice  to  either  the  work  or  myself. 
This  report,  and  the  accompanying  sketch,  may  be  relied  on  as  far  as  they  gn ; 
but  had  more  time  been  allowed,  both  might  and  ought  to  have  been  given  much 
more  in  detail.  My  field  notes  of  the  survey  describe  everything  observed  on 
the  route  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  in  the  premises,  and  shall  be  care- 
fully preserved,  subject  to  the  uses  of  any  company  when  organized. 

I  herewith,  also,,  transfer  to  you  a  memorandum-book,  in  which  the  landed  pro- 
prietors on  the  route  have  made  a  gratuitous  donation  of  the  right  of  way  for  the 
road.  This  document  viras  willingly  signed  by  every  person  to  whom  I  presented 
it ;  being  every  person  owning  land  on  the  route  found  at  home,  with  only  one 
exception. 

To  conclude :  it  results  from  my  survey  and  investigation,  that  a  route  for  that 
portion  of  the  proposed  New-Orleans  and  Opelousas  Rail-Road,  lying  between 
Thibodaux  and  Berwick's  Bay,  has  been  found  much  more  favorable,  either  as 
regards  the  nature  of  the  ground  intervening,  or  as  regards  its  approach  to  an  air 
line,  than  had  been  expected.  There  are  no  formidable  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, and,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  work  may  be  constructed^  between  said 
points,  in  the  most  durable  and  permanent  manner,  including  bridges,  culverts, 
station-houses,  and  depots,  sufficient  for  the  workins  on  the  road,  at  a  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

Augustus  S.  Phxlps,  Civil  Engineer. 

City  ofLafayeUe,  Dec,  29^,  1851. 
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NEW-ORLEANS  AND  OPELOUSAS  RAIL-ROAD. 

M.  M.  CoBiN,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee: 

I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith,  a  Report  of  so  mnch  of  the  Sarvdy  of 
the  Route  of  the  Rail-road  to  Opeloasas,  bb  the  limited  time  I  have  had  would 
permit. 

After  haviog  received  the  appoiDtmeDt  as  Chief  of  the  Survey,  I  prepared  to  go 
to  work  at  once.  But,  as  not  only  the  importance  of  the  work,  but  the  unknown 
natore  of  the  country  between  Algiers  and  Thibodeanzville,  required  a  reconnois- 
sauce  before  determining  where  the  surveys  should  pass,  I  proceeded  from 
Algiers  to  Thibodeauxville,  in  company  with  W.  T.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Assistant 
Engineer. 

Our  route  was  up  the  river  to  the  Barrataria  Canal ;  down  the  canal  through 
Lake  Washa;  up  the  Bayou  des  Allemands  to  Lake  des  Allemands;  through  the 
lake,  down  Bayou  Boeuf,  six  miles,  to  its  juncture  vdth  Bayou  Cabanosa  or 
Chegbee ;  up  Bayou  Chegbee  to  Laforests  and  Scuddy's  plantation,  and  from 
thence  to  Tiiibodeauzville.  This  route  crossed  the  direct  Ime  on  the  Bayou  des 
Allemands,  ptassing  south  of  it  on  the  eastern  portion,  and  north  of  it  on  the 
western  portion,  leaving|  the  other  sides  for  a  future  reconnoissance.  The  result 
of  our  observations  and  inquiries  was,  that  aline  could  be  run  in  nearly  a  straight 
course  between  Algiers  and  Thibodeauxville.  A  party  was  organized  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  the  survey  commenced.     He  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to 

fet  through ;  but  such  has  been  the  numerous  and  various  difficulties  with  which 
e  has  had  to  contend,  and  which  will  be  detailed  in  bis  report,  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  finish  the  survey.  Another  party,  under  Mr.  T.  Gillespie,  was 
afterwards  formed,  in  order  to  expedite  the  work,  and  the  survey  commenced 
from  Bayou  des  Allemands  towards  Thibodeauxville.  Daring  this  time,  I  was 
engaged  in  a  reconnoissance  of  Bayou  Bceuf  and  the  adjacent  country,  as  far 
down  as  Lake  Boenf  I  then  proceeded  with  Mr.  Gillespie  to  meet  Mr.  Thomp- 
son on  the  prairie,  by  way  of  Lake  Washa,  Lake  Catawasha,  and  Lanoux's  Canal. 
My  object  was  to  reconnoitre  the  prairie  in  its  broadest  part,  which  was  effectually 
done,  although  with  much  personal  inconvenience  in  getting  through  the  prairie. 
The  line  determined  upon  for  the  survey,  was  decided  upon  after  the  first  re- 
connoissance, af^r  mature  deliberation,  and  for  reasons  which  I  shall  briefly 
explain  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  report.  Its  direction  is  as  follows:  Com- 
mencing at  Algiers,  on  the  river  bank,  at  Verret's  Canal,  where  the  levee  is  very 
small,  and  down  the  canal  until  opposite  the  commencement  of  the  bend  of  the 
river ;  thence  round  the  bend,  at  tne  distance  of  4,000  feet,  to  the  rail-road  on 
Millaudon's  plantation,  on  the  ridge  of  the  Bayou  des  Families ;  thence,  in  a 
direction  south,  78}  degrees  west  to  the  Bayou  des  Allemands ;  thence  due  west, 
crossing  Bayou  Boeuf,  between  Bayous  Tortue  and  Baton  Pilon,  to  a  point  one 
mile  from  Bayou  Lafourche,  and  opposite  the  point  of  starting  of  the  second 
division;  and  thence  to  the  Bayou  Lafourche.  The  curves  in  this  line  are, 
beside  that  from  Gretna  to  MiIlaudon*s,  the  one  joining  this  curve  to  the  straight 
line  to  Bayou  des  Allemands,  another  at  the  Bayou,  and  another  at  Bayou 
Lafourche,  and  are  so  easy  as  hardly^  to  be, noticed.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring 
to  La  Toumtte's  map,  that  a  right  hue  from  Algiers  to  Thibodeauxville  would  be 
impossible,  without  crossing  the  river.  By  commencing  at  Verret's  Canal,  and 
passing  as  above  described,  it  runs  on  the  best  route,  without  interfering  seriously 
with  any  of  the  plantations. 

The  straight  line  from  Millandon's  to  Ba^ou  des  Allemands  was  chosen,  as 
being  the  most  favorable  ground, and  as  ruonmg  to  the  best  point  for  crossing  the 
Bayou — there  being  three  islands  there ;  from  thence  to  Thibodeauxville  is  an 
experimental  line,  and  subsequent  surveys  may  possibly  cause  the  route  to  pass  a 
mile  or  two  further  north.  The  distances  have  not  all  yet  been  measured  :  the 
aggregate  will  not  vary  far  from  51  miles.  The  nature  of  the  country  is,  from 
Verret's  canal  to  Millaudon's,  cypress  swamp,  good  foundation,  with  marks  of 
crevasse  water  from  nothing  to  three  feet.  From  Millaadon's  to  Bayou  des  Alle- 
mands, except  the  first  two  miles,  may  be  called  the  Great  Prairie.  It  is  twenty 
miles  long,  and  is  a  low,  marshy  praine,  interspersed  with  narrow  ridges,  of  a  few 
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inches  high ;  and  its  northern  border  pierced  by  ridges  not  subiect  to  overflow. 
A  detailed  survey  of  this  country  is  required  to  connect  these  ridges,  so  as  to  de- 
termine whether  a  deflexion  of  the  line  would  be  advisable.  The  growth  upon 
the  prairie  is  reed  erass,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  saw  grass  nearly  as 
high — and  both  so  luxuriant  as  to  be  very  difficult  to  pass  through.  I  was  eight 
hours  going  six  miles  through  it,  with  two  stout  men  to  beat  it  down  before  me ; 
and  Uie  surveying  parties  cannot  eo  oyer  three  or  four  miles  per  day.  The  ridges, 
on  the  border,  are  well  wooded;  and  the  cypress  bottoms  also  extend  some 
distance  beyond  the  line,  at  several  points.  The  soil  is  generally  moist,  but  firm 
enough  to  bear  up  men  at  all  times,  and  cattle  in  dr^  weather.  The  soundings 
gave  me  hard  clay  bottom  at  ten  feet  depth ;  this  is  a  general  feature  of  the 
prairie,  in  its  whole  extent — but  there  are  some  places  which  appear  to  be  the 
beds  of  bayous  choked  up,  which  are  very  boggy,  and  impossible  to  cross  on  foot, 
but  can  be  got  over  by  crawling,  or  by  light  bridges.  There  are  portions  of  the 
prairie  called  ''  Trembling  or  Floating  Prairies,''  but  not  to  any^  great  extent  on 
the  line,  or  near  where  it  should  pass.  They  are  principally  in  the  south-west 
portion  of  xhe  prairie,  between  Lakes  Washa,  Catawasha,  and  Little  Lake  des 
Allemands.  They  are,  in  my  opinion,  small  ponds,  which,  being  protected  from 
the  wiuds  by  the  rank  grass  of  the  prairie,  have  been  overgrown  with  weeds, 
until  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  a  man*s  weight.  The  thickness  of  the  crust  is  about 
eighteen  inches,  and  the  water  underneath  about  ten  feet  deep,  with  hard  bottom, 
corresponding  with  the  firm  foundation  of  the  prairie.  The  prairie  is  kept  wet  by 
the  water  from  the  lakes  being  driven  upon  it  bv  high  winds.  Its  luxuriant  vege- 
tation indicates  its  richness ;  and,  if  properly  leveed  and  drained,  it  would  oe 
most  valuable  farmins  land.  In  its  present  condition,  it  is  only  a  hunting  ground 
for  the  planters  and  otoers. 

The  route  of  the  line  is  intersected  by  numerous  bayous,  some  of  which  run 
into  the  lakes,  and  others  lose  themselves  in  the  prau'ie.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
*'  prairie"  has  been  a  terra  ineogwUa  to  most  people,  and  represented  as  imjias- 
sable  in  every  direction.  Although  I  have  been  around,  and  across,  and  even 
under  iij  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  full  map  of  its  surface,  showing  all  the  canals, 
bayous,  ponds,  floating  prairies,  and  forests;  and  much  more  eUborate  surveys 
should  be  made,  to  make  such  a  map  as  is  required.  The  best  time  for  such  a 
survey  is  in  the  winter  or  spring,  when  the  reeds  are  burned  off,  and  the  mosqui- 
toes are  less  abundant — and  with  men  of  iron  nerves  and  constitution.  The  prairie, 
on  the  west  side  of  Bayou  des  Allemands,  is  only  four  miles  wide,  and  is  of  the 
same  character  as  on  the  east  side.  Bayou  des  Allemands,  at  the  points  of  crossing, 
is  above  three  hundred  feet  wide,  in  the  eastern  shoot,  with  twenty  feet  deepest 
sounding  ;  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  western  shoot,  with  fifteen  feet 
deepest  sounding.  The  island  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  wide — firm  land, 
without  timber.  The  current  is  affected  by  the  winds,  which  cause  a  rise  or  fall 
of  about  two  feet.  From  Bayou  des  Allemands  to  Bayou  Boenf.  is  cypress 
swamp,  on  each  bayou,  with  the  prairie  between.  From  Bayou  Bceuf  west,  is 
four  miles  of  cypress,  gum,  ash,  and  inapie  swamp,  with  good  Bottom ;  thence  to 
Bayou  Lafourche,  high  forest  land,  with  occasional  bayous.  Bayou  Bceuf  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  seven  to  ten  feet  Its  current  is 
gentle,  but  constantly  towards  Lake  des  Allemands.  The  waters  of  Lake  Boeuf 
pass  into  thin  bayou  by  a  canal,  which  imperfectly  drains  it.  Bayou  Lafourche,  at 
Thibodeauxville,  is  230  feet  wide  at  surface  of  levee,  and  twenty-six  feet  deep. 

Throughout  the  route,  I  found  marks  of  crevasse  water,  in  some  places  over  four 
feet,  and  over  five  in  some  bayous  in  the  cypress  swamps.  It  is  the  mark  of  the 
Furtier  crevasse,  and  extends  to  the  high  lands  of  the  Latourche.  There,  Uie  Can- 
trelle  crevasse  came  up  to  the  clearings  of  the  plantations.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
an  important  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  railway ;  and,  after  careful  inquiries 
and  examinations,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  embankment  cannot  be 
considered,  because,  not  only  that  it  would  block  up  the  waters  of  a  crevasse  on  to 
the  river  plantations,  but  that  it  could  not  stand.  I  nave  particularly  examined  the 
banks  of  the  Barrataria  and  of  Lanaux's  canals,  with  a  view  to  this  subject.  They 
are  now  very  near  the  level  of  the  prairie,  although  built  about  six  feet  high.  The 
earth  is  melted  away,  or  sinks  down  by  its  weight ;  and  it  is  further  destroyed  by 
water  rats,  otters,  and  alligators,  which  abound ;  so  that  unless  these  causes  can  be 
destroyed,  by  complete  drainage,  no  levee  can  be  built  which  would  endure  long, 
as  required  for  a  rail-road.  The  foundation  musf ,  therefore,  be  a  frame  work  of 
ron,  or  wood,  six  feet  above  the  general  leyel  of  the  route. 
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Iron  is  too  expensiTe  for  the  preieDt,  and  must  therefore  be  replaced  by  cypress, 
which,  if  properly  chosen  from  the  low  lands,  will  last  Ions. 

The  expense  of  constructing  this  portion  of  the  road  willbe  much  heavier  than 
&rther  west;  and  most  be  estimated,  at  least,  $15,000  a  mile.  This  estimate 
-would  have  to  be  made  at  the  same  rate  to  go  up  the  river,  as  the  nature  of  the 
country  between  the  points  of  the  river  is  the  same  as  a  portion  of  the  straight 
line — namely,  cypress  swamp  and  prairie ;  and  the  distance  between  the  points, 
in  the  aggregate,  would  be  nearly,  or  quite  equal  to  the  straight  line  route.  I 
assiune,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  a  straight  line  is  the  line  to  be  chosen,  if 
practicable.    And  I  have  not  varied  from  it,  except  for  good  reasons. 

Time  has  not  been  sufficient  to  make  such  a  detailed  survey  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  requires;  but  when  it  is  considered,  that  since  the  2d  of  December, 
there  has  been  at  least  25  miles  measured  out  of  50,  on  which  the  line  runs ;  and, 
considering  the  difficulties  of  supplying  the  surveying  parties  with  provisions,  I 
hope  that  the  committee  will  see  tnat  the  work  has  l>een  pushed.  Out  of  27 
days,  I  have  been  20  days  actively  engaged  in  the  6eld,  and  at  all  times  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  survey.  Mr.  Thompson  has  not  lost  a  day  since  the  2a  of 
December,  except  by  circumstances  unavoidable ;  and  be  is  still  in  the  field.  I 
beg  leave  to  recommend  him  and  Mr.  Gillespie  to  your  fiivorable  notice,  for  per- 
severance and  energy. 

I  have  been  brief  m  this  report,  as  I  only  arrived  in  the  city  this  evening ;  and, 
of  course,  cannot  be  expected  to  make  a  full  report,  or  prepare  a  map  ;  but,  if 
desired,  I  will  make  them  at  a  later  period. 

To  fully  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  public,  several  routes  ou^ht  to  be  explored. 
For  instance,  one  around  the  head  ofLake  des  Allemands,  which  would  be  seven 
or  eight  miles  longer  than  the  straight  line.  Another  route  up  the  river,  to  a 
ridge  about  twenty  miles  above  the  city ;  and  along  this  rid^e  to  the  point  on  the 
Bayou  des  Allemands,  where  the  straight  line  crosses.  This  will  avoid  much  of 
the  prairie,  but  lengthens  the  road  about  four  miles.  And  another  along  the  rid^e 
of  the  Bayou  des  Families,  the  shores  of  Lake  Washa,  and  along  the  Barratana 
Canal,  to  the  eastern  ridge  of  Lafourche,  which  would  also  be  longer,  but  would 
facilitate  more  country. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  remark,  that  as  the  Convention  decided  that  a  rail-road 
should  be  built  from  Algiers  to  Opelousas,  and  my  instructions  were  to  run  a 
portion  of  this  line,  I  have  not  referred  to  a  plan  of  a  road  to  end  on  the  river 
above  New-Orleans,  or  to  cross  over  to  meet  the  Jackson  RaiUroad,  but  would 
merely  suggest  that  the  expense  and  delay  of  such  a  road  would  be  greater  than 
by  a  direct  route  to  Algiers.  The  Mississippi  is  too  uncertain  in  its  action  on  its 
banks,  and  its  rise  ond  fall  too  great,  to  permit  us  to  think  of  any  construction  to 
pass  a  rail-road  across  it,  or  re-snip  freight  short  of  New-Orleans.  Travelers  from 
or  to  the  West,  would  also  prefer  to  make  but  one  crossing,  or  change  of  convey- 
ance. The  road  must  be  looked  at  on  a  grand  scale  as  the  great  route  to  the 
"Great  West;"  and,  if  possible,  must  be  kept  in  tliat  direction,  leaving  the 
neighborhoods  to  join  it  by  plank  roads,  or  branch  rail-roads. 

For  this  occasion,  I  beg  leave  merely  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  (founded 
upon  personal  examination,  and  from  information  derived  from  every  source ; 
planters,  hunters,  fishermen,  travelers^  and  which  all  verify  my  own  observation,) 
a  rail-road,  elevated  above  crevasse  water,  can  be  built  from  Algiers  to  Thibo- 
deauxville,  in  nearly  a  direct  line,  for  about  $15,000  a  mile ;  or,  in  round  num- 
bers, for  the  whole  distance  of  fiftv-one  mUes,  for  $800,000 ;  and  I  congratulate 
you,  sir,  on  the  fevorable  result  of  this  important  survey. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

A:  G.  Blancbard, 
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NEW-ORLEANS  AND  OPELOUSAS  RAIL-ROAD. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  ExecotiTe  Committee  of  the  above  ro«d|  held  at  the  oflice,  Ko.  29 
Exchange  Place,  on  Monday  evenine,  December  22,  1851,  Col.  R.  H.  Payne  anbmitted  a 
copy  of  nifl  address  to  Grovemor  Bell,  and  the  Legislatare  of  Texas,  containing  the  sob- 
•tance  of  two  speeches  delivered  by  him  in  the  hall  of  their  Honse  of  Representatives,  and 
reported  that  he  had  received  from  the  aathorities  and  citizens  of  Texas  the  atmost  attenr 
tion  and  courtesy. 

WherenpoD  it  was,  on  motion, 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  gratefol  acknowledgmenu  of  this  Committee,  on  their  own  behalf 
and  that  of  the  Convention  they  represent,  be,  and  they  are  accordingly  hereby  tendered 
to' his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  to  the  Legislatare  thereof,  for 
the  kind  and  coarteoos  reception  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  extend  to  oar  delegate, 
Mr.  Payne. 

Resolved,  2.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Committee  be  retamed  to  Mr.  Payne,  for  the  able 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  arduoas  duties  of  the  important  mis- 
sion entrusted  to  him  by  us,  and  that  the  views  he  has  taken  of  the  nature  of  the  task  as- 
signed to  him  by  this  Committee,  and  the  measures  he  has  adopted  to  carry  out  those 
views,  meet  our  cordial  concurrence  and  approval. 

Resolved,  3.  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  and 
Legislature  of  Texas. 

Resolved,  4.  That  these  reaolations,  and  the  addresa  of  Mr.  Payne,  be  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  this  city. 

M.  M.  CoRxir,  Chatnman. 

B.  F.  Plandxrs.  Secretary, 

The  following  is  the  address  of  Mr.  Payne : — 
To  His  Excellency  P.  H  BeO,  Governor  of  Texas  .• 

Sir  : — The  objects  of  my  mission  to  the  state  of  Texas,  are  clearly  sUted  in  the  docu- 
ments I  bad  the  honor  of  laying  before  you,  to  be :  1.  The  extension  of  the  New- Orleans, 
Algiers  and  Opelousas  Rau-IU)ad  across  the  state  of  Texas,  from  the  Louisiana  boundary 
ou  the  east,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  at  or  near  SI  Paso,  on  the  wesL  2.  To  lay  the  views 
entertained  in  Louisiana  on  this  measure  before  the  Legislatare  of  Texas,  and  to  solicit 
her  co-operation,  if  agreeable,  in  the  extension  of  said  work.  3.  And  to  ascertain  what 
aid,  if  any,  Texas  may  contribute,  either  in  money  or  lands,  or  both,  towards  the  construc- 
tion of  such  road  across  her  territory,  as  the  grand  national  highway  from  the  Atlantic 
States  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  4.  And  in  the  event  of  the  action  of  Texas  through  her 
Legislature  being  favorable,  to  ask  such  further  concurrence  jointly  with  Louisiana,  as  may 
seem  best,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the  importance  of 
completing  the  remaining  portion  of  the  road,  from  El  Paso  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

As  the  humble  instrument  selected  to  lay  these  important  matters  before  the  state  of 
Texas,  I  respectfully  solicit  your  attention  to  the  following  facta,  statistics  and  arguments, 
and  invoke  such  consideration  of  them  as  the  wisdom  of  the  state  may  award  to  their 
merits,  or  the  interest  of  Texas  in  the  premises  may  require.  Thev  are  the  suggestions  of 
^our  brethren  of  the  sister  state  of  Louisiana,  and  are  offered  with  the  most  kindly  feel- 
ings of  fraternal  regard,  as  calculated  in  their  humble  estimation  to  advance  the  mutual 
Erosperi^  of  both,  and  to  unite  more  intimately  and  closely  the  citizens  of  Texas  and 
louisiana,  by  ties  of  one  common  interest,  one  common  brotherhood,  alike  beneficial  to  all. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  trust  thus  confided  to  me,  I  feel  deeply  my  want  of  abilities  to 
execute  its  delicate  and  responsible  duties  as  they  should  be  in  a  matter  of  such  vast  import- 
ance to  the  welfare  of  both  Texas  and  Louisiana.  As  the  humble  agent  from  Louisiana. 
I  have  therefore  to  invoke  the  kind  forbearance  of  Texas  in  the  performance  of  the  daty 
assigned  me,  and  to  ask  that  the  mantle  of  a  brother's  love  ma^  cover  the  mistakes  and 
errors  I  may  commit.  Let  not  so  noble  an  enterprise  as  this,  fail  of  proper  appreciation 
of  its  great  importance  to  the  mutual  interests  of  the  citizens  of  two  such  great  states,  for 
lack  of  ability  or  tact  on  my  part  to  present  it  as  its  merits  may  demand. 

The  first  question,  to  which  I  now  respectfully  invite  your  attention,  is  the  benefits  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  New-Orleans,  Algiers  and  Opeloiuas  Bail- Road  through  your  state, 
will  confer  upon  Texas.  This  extension,  commencing  on  the  Sabine  River,  at  some  p(nnt 
to  be  designated  by  Texas,  between  thirty  and  a  half  and  thirty-two  and  a  halfdeg.  north  lati- 
tude, will  pass  through  the  state  at  or  near  £1  Paso.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  it 
will  develop  tiie  state  nearly  centrally  from  east  to  west.  The  distance,  according  to  Creuz- 
bauer'b  map  of  1849,  will  be  about  840  miles ;  bv  the  way  the  road  may  run,  it  may  be  a 
few  miles  more,  say  900  miles.  That  it  will  develop  more  largely  the  immense  resources  of 
the  state  than  any  other  single  line,  is  most  evident.  It  will  facilitate  and  cheapen  to  the 
gulf  ports  of  Texas  intercommunication  with  the  whole  state.  For,  after  this  road  is  once 
completed,  Galveston,  by  a  single  short  line  tapping  it,  will  be  placed  in  full  communication 
with  the  whole  broad  surface  of  the  state,  as  welfas  with  New-Orleans  and  all  the  com- 
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nerce  of  Ui«  Weit  now  concentrated  npon  that  city.  Equally  facile  will  be  the  commnni- 
c«tion  from  any  other  part  of  Texas,  by  the  constniction  of  other  branches  tapping  this 
main  trunk.  On  Uie  other  hand,  branchet  extending  through  the  Bections  of  yoar  Btate^ 
between  your  principal  streams,  op  to  their  bead,  and  tappixu?  this  road  on  the  north  side, 
will  place  them  in  connection  with  all  yoar  golf  ports,  as  well  as  New-Orleans.  Advan- 
tages are  thus  secured  to  yoar  citizens  of  the  markets  of  your  own  seaboard,  as  well  as 
that  of  New-Orleans.  Bearing  this  sketch  in  mind,  let  as  now  see  what  rail-roads  have 
efiected  in  other  states,  in  giving  addidonal  valae  to  lands  and  property,  and  we  shall  then 
be  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  influence  they  may  exert  in  Texas  in  adding  to  its 
wealth. 

In  1834,  Massachosetta  commenced  making  railways.  In  1840,  she  had  finished  and  in 
operation  167  miles,  and  about  650  in  process  of  construction.  On  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
tajf  1840,  the  returned  value  of  all  the  property  of  the  state,  as  made  at  the  Auditor's 
office  in  Massachusetts,  was  •299,878.329.  On  the  first  of  Janaary,  1851,  Massachusetts 
had  1,142  miles  of  rail- road  completed,  at  a  cost  of  •51,873,895;  and  the  value  of  her 
property  was  returned  at  •666,259,581 ;  showing  an  advance  io  ten  years  of  ^367,000,000  ! 
more  than  double  what  it  was  in  1840!  This  increased  value  is  nearly  eqnal  to  fifty-two 
and  a  half  millions  of  doUara  to  every  thousand  square  miles  of  her  territory.  The  ag- 
(rregate  average  value  of  the  property  of  every  citizen  of  that  old  state  was  doubled,  and 
tne  rate  of  bis  taxation  reduced  more  than  one-half!  For,  if  fifteen  cents  in  the  hundred 
dollars  was  sufficient  to  pay  all  his  taxes  on  a  valuation  of  •299,000|000,  half  that  rate  on  a 
i^alnation  of  •666,000,000  must  more  than  do  iL  The  esdmated  cost  of  these  roads  is 
$45,424  per  xnile.  The  net  average  dividend  for  the  last  seven  years,  showing  them  to  be 
good  paying  stock,  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

if*.  Mtlu  <»  op«ra<Mii,  Jbpmd4di»  Attfogt  ntt  imomt 

■  ear.  Jmmtmry  1,  €9iutruetioiu  Nm  jmobm.  m  cmC 


1846 

623 

1847 

715 

1848 

787 

1849 

945 

1850 

, 1079 

1851 

1142 

484 $21,512,820 $1,614,188 7.43  per  cent* 

—                        27,0.31.997 1.945.505 7.20  .. 

32,796,363 2.505,079 7.14  .. 

41.332,632 2,666,411 6.44  .. 

45,125,768 8,850.981 6.32  .. 

50,959.452 3,306,713 6.49  .. 

51,873,985 3,323,802 6.41  .. 

These  statements  exhibit,  first,  that  the  rail-roads  have  more  than  doubled  the  value  o^ 
the  property  in  die  state,  and  consequently  more  than  doubled  the  value  of  the  fortune  of 
each  citizen  on  the  average.  Second,  that  it  has  reduced^he  rate  of  taxation  more  than 
one-half.  Third,  that  the  average  rate  of  dividends  show  the  stocks  of  the  roads  to  be 
worth  par  and  more,  and  thereby  show  another  fact,  viz ;  that  the  roads  can  be  sold  now 
for  more  money  than  they  cost;  and  that,  if  now  sold,  Massachusetts  would  have  the  in- 
creased value,  amonnting  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  with- 
out its  having  cost' either  the  state  or  its  citizens  a  single  dollar;  and  all  effected  in  ten 
yean,  by  the  instrumentality  of  her  rail-roads. 

But  the  history  of  Massacnusetts  railways  shows  another  fact  of  great  importance,  viz  : 
the  valueof  property  in  1849,  in  the  coniydes  through  which  no  railway  passes,  exhibits  an 
increase,  compared  with  the  value  in  1840,  of  9156,000,000,  as  the  effect  of  the  indirect 
potoer  of  such  improvements,  to  impart  value  to  property  beyond  the  limits  of  the  coun- 
ties where  they  ran. 

In  Georgia,  lands  on  the  line  of  the  Chattanooga  Boad,  that  in  1846  could  be  bought 
lor  ten,  twenty,  thirty  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  commanded  in  1849,  when  the  road  was 
finished,  ten,  twelve,  fifteen,  and  as  high  as  twenty  dollara  per  acre !  The  same  road 
in  iu  extension  from  Chattanooga  down  to  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  passing  through  the 
coon  ties  of  Franklin,  Bedford,  Itutherford  and  Davidson,  show  the  following  as  the  result 
d[ane  year  in  adding  value  to  property.  The  road  was  chartered  and  put  under  contract 
in  1848.  The  value  of  property  m  these  foar  counties,  as  appears  from  the  Auditor's 
books,  was  as  follows : 

On  W  JStMory,  IMS,  0%  \9t  /•«.  1849 . 

Dayidson $13,325,178 $14,194,744 

Rutherford 5,770.404 6,151.862 

Bedford 3,265,607 3,928.155 

FraakUo 1,.'H)2,854 1,843,981 

Total 123,864,043 $26,418,688 

Showing  an  advance  of  $2,554,639  in  one  year^  and  the  whole  cost  of  constructing  the  road, 
(which  was  under  contract,)  was  only  •1,457,000.  Here  we  have  the  fact  that  in  one  year 
there  was  retnraed,  as  the  effect  of  the  rail-road,  the  sum  of  eleven  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lara to  the  pockets  of  the  planters — more  than  the  cost  of  the  road  when  completed. 

But  the  power  of  rail-roads  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  a  state  is  not  limited  to  impart- 
ing value  to  lands  alone.  They  possess  the  power  of  creating  a  commerce  where  they  are 
made.  Col.  Gadsden,  State  Superintendent  of  the  Rail-roads  of  Sonth  Carolina,  in  a  letter 
on  the  subject,  recently  published  in  the  Charleston  papen,  says : — "  that  the  immense  in- 
creased value  imparted  to  lands  is  from  500  to  5,000  per  cent ;"  and  that  the  value  of  the 
products  transported  on  a  newly  finished  road,  was  "  the  first  j 


t  year  not  more  than  twenty 
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thousand  dollars,  but  which  this  year  (the  succeedbg)  will  exceed  two  huulred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars." 

The  effects  of  rail-roads  in  adTancioff  prosperity  have  been  equally  happy  in  New- York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vir^ia  and  Alabama;  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  equally  bene- 
ficial results  will  accrue  to  Texas  and  Louisiana  by  their  adoption  and  successful  prosecu- 
tion. We  regard  this  question  as  settled,  by  every  experiment  in  Europe  and  America, 
that  every  railway,  to  produce  these  beneficial  results,  must  have  one  of  its  tenDoiniin  a 
commercial  mart,  where  the  people  seek  a  market  for  their  surplus  products.  Rail-roads 
have  failed,  and  will  fail  again  and  again,  whenever  this  principle  is  disregarded  or  kwt 
sight  of. 

Lands  along  the  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  that  could  have  been  obtained 
for  the  asking,  while  the  country  belonged  to  France  and  Spain,  and  which  have  been 
in  market  for  thirty  years,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  without  finding  a  pur- 
chaser, has,  since  the  laying  out  of  that  road,  advanced  to  three,  and  even  as  high  as  eight 
dollars  per  acre. 

But  not  to  multiply  facts,  (which  could  easily  be  done,)  enough  has  been  advanced  to, 
satisfy  any  reasonable  mind  that  rail-roads  possess  the  power  of  advancing  our  prosperity 
beyond  any  other  invention  human  genius  nas  ever  devised.  Let  us  apply  these  facu  to 
Texas  and  the  road  in  question. 

The  proposed  road  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande  will  be  over  600  or  900  miles  in 
leneth.  It  will  cost  about  910,000  per  mile.  This  will  make  a  sum  of  eight  or  nine 
millions  of  dollars.  The  countiy  through  which  the  road  will  pass  is  one  of  unsurpassed 
loveliness,  and  in  fertility  of  soil  and  salubrity  of  climate,  equal  to  that  of  any  state  in  the 
Union.  Its  water  power  is  immense,  and  so  far  as  is  known  of  it,  evidence  of  mineral 
wealth  of  various  kmds,  marble,  coal,  &c.,  are  found  to  exist.  The  table-lands  produce 
the  finest  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye  and  barley ;  fruits  of  all  kinds  common  to  the  northern  and 
western  states,  besides  productions  peculiar  to  the  South,  such  as  cotton,  sugar  and  rice, 
and  tropical  fruits ;  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  mules,  can  be  raised  in  numbers  almost 
illimitaole,  and  wants  but  a  svstem  of  rail-roads,  branching  from  this  main  trunk,  to  affozd 
outlets  at  all  seasons,  to  be  adopted,  to  bring  into  the  state  a  tide  of  imm'mtition  from  the 
southern  and  western  states,  to  make  it  in  population  and  wealth  the  first  stale  in  the 
Union.  It  is  known  at  home  and  abroad  that  your  rivers  cannot  be  relied  on  as  affording 
an  outlet  for  your  surplus  products,  and  that  th*e  middle  and  northern  portion  of  the  state 
cannot,  and  will  not  be  settled  up  to  any  great  extent  until  such  an  outlet  is  afforded,  such 
as  this  road  would  furnish.  The  ruinous  expenses  now  incurred  in  this,  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  healthy  portion  of  vour  state,  by  your  planters,  what  few  there  are,  in  geuing  to 
any  market,  must  and  will  keep  away  immigrants,  and  confine  the  price  of  lands  down  to 
a  mere  nominal  value. 

Texas  now  has  it  in  her  power  to  remedy  these  evils,  by  creating  a  confidence  abroad, 
that  tliis  road  shall  be  built.  How  can  she  do  it,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  off  her  present 
indebtedness  ?  Answer. — The  state  owns  one  hundred  and  eleven  millions  of  acres  of 
land,  and  if  the  legislature  would  appropriate  eight  of  the  ten  millious  of  dollars  coming 
from  the  United  States,  confidence  would  be  created  that  such  an  outlet  would  be  had  for 
all  her  surplus  productions.  That  confidence  thus  created  abroad,  that  such  n  roaii  will 
be  made,  will  induce  a  population  to  come  to  the  state  and  purchase  lands  with  unexam- 
pled rapidity.  Your  Unas  would  no  longer  possess  a  mere  nominal  value.  This  road, 
passing  nine  hundred  miles  across  you^  beautiful  domain,  would  doubtless  go  Uirough 
more  or  less  of  the  public  land :  and,  if  it  touched  in  its  route  but  three  or  five  millions  of 
acres,  who  is  there  uiat  cannot  see,  from  the  examples  already  cited,  that  the  state  would 
receive  for  these  lands,  as  soon  as  the  road  was  located,  a  sum  sulEcient  to  pay  all  her 
creditors,  and  have  three  millions  of  dollars  left  for  other  purposes  of  improvement,  &c.T 
She  would  have  the  means,  besides  paying  her  present  creditors,  to  build  roads,  tapping 
this  great  trunk,  from  Galveston  and  every  other  of  her  gulf  ports ;  beside  tapping  it  on 
the  north,  between  the  head  waters  of  all  her  principal  streams,  giving  corresponding  value 
to  the  public  domain,  as  each  separate  road  should  be  laid  out  That  such  a  svstcni,  if 
adopted,  would  give  an  average  value  of  five  dollars  per  acre  to  her  public  land,  within 
the  time  these  roads  would  be  imder  process  of  construction,  cannot  be  reasonably  doubt- 
ed. The  revenue  arising  from  all  Uiese  roads  would  be  immense,  and  forever  belong  to 
the  state.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  free  her  people  in  all  time  to  come,  not  onlv  from  t4xa* 
tion,  but  supply  the  means  to  give  a  classic  education  to  every  child  bom  on  the  boeom  of 
her  beautiful  domain.  But  however  advantageous  such  results  would  be  to  the  state,  its 
advantages  in  giving  value  to  the  proper^  of  oer  present  citizens,  owning  as  they  do,  so 
lanro  a  portion  of  the  fertile  lands  of  Texas,  are  equally  evident 

But  it  is  contended  by  some,  that  the  ten  millions  of  dollars,  coming  from  the  govern* 
meat  of  the  United  States,  after  fourteen  yeara,  although  not  money  now,  vet  bei^con* 
▼ertible  into  cash  at  par,  that  Texas  is  bound  to  apply  it  in  payment  now^  of  her  suffering 
creditors,  many  of  wnom  are  her  war-worn  soldiers  as  well  as  creditora.  The  reasonable* 
ness  and  justice  of  tl^is  view,  Texas  will  no  doubt  duly  consider.  But  in  considering  it, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  reflect  that  these  war-worn  soldiers  of  hers,  whose  claims  now 
amount  to  less  than  a  million  of  dollars,  have  but  little  of  this  world's  goods  to  render  them 
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comfortable  in  lire  beyond  the  lands  they  now  possess,  and  that  those  lands  possess  but 
little  Talue  at  present,  compared  widi  tnat  Talae  they  woald  have  in  three  or  four  years, 
should  the  system  of  iatemal  improTement  be  began,  with  sach  an  appropriation  as  that 
alluded  to,  to  inspire  confidence  in  immigrants  that  the  scheme  would  be  successful  7  In 
this  view  of  the  quesdon,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  consideration,  whether  the  civil  ob- 
li^adons  and  moral  gradtude  of  the  state  would  not  be  more  fully  met  by  such  an  appro- 
priation of  a  part  of  this  fund  to  rail-roads,  than  its  immediate  appropriation  to  the  extin- 
ffoishment  of  the  claims  of  all  her  creditors.  If  by  an  application  of  eight  of  the  ten  nul- 
nons  of  dollars  to  this  work,  an  increased  value  of  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars  per  acre 
would  be  added  to  their  lands,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chattanooga  lands,  before  referred  to, 
would  not  such  application  be  wise,  and  enable  Texas  to  repay  her  soldiers  and  citizens 
in  the  most  substantial  manner  the  debt  of  gratitude  so  nobly  won  and  so  nobly  recognized  7 
If  this  road  across  the  state  would  pass  through  only  three  millions  of  acres  ot  public 
lands,  and  gave  a  value  of  only  one-half  of  that  which  has  been  done  by  other  rail-roads, 
say  of  five  dollars  per  acre,  we  see  at  once  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  uollars  realized — 
almost  double  the  amount  of  the  appropriation.  This  could  be  secured  in  four  years 
time ;  and  would  enable  ^e  state  to  pay  every  creditor  she  has  ten  years  before  the 
money  would  be  due  and  payable  from  the  United  States,  duch  an  appropriation  would 
still  leave  two  millions  of  dollars  untouched,  out  of  which  the  home  debt  of  her  citizens 
could  be  paid,  as  it  is  less  than  a  million  of  dollars,  and  then  leave  more  than  a  million  on 
band  beside. 

But  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  whether  this  road  cannot  be  as  fully  carried  through  by  a 
private  corporation,  with  a  liberal  donation  of  lands  by  the  state  of  Texas,  as  though  it 
were  done  by  the  state  itself  7 

In  answermg  this  question  afiSrmadvely,  it  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  no  private 
company  or  corporation,  however  liberal  the  charter  may  be,  or  the  grant  cf  land  by  tlie 
state,  can  ever  inspire  that  confidence  in  the  public  mind,  that  would  oe  secured  at  once 
to  the  state  by  such  an  sppropriaiion  as  the  eight  millions  would  afibrd :  and  consequenUy 
no  private  company  could  execute  that  work  near  so  cheaply,  nor  derive  that  benefit  from 
the  land  granted  to  aid  in  its  construction,  as  could  the  state.  Confidence  in  the  action  of 
the  state  would  at  once  be  perfect  and  unshaken,  and  command,  as  it  were,  the  necessary 
immiCTation  to  the  state  by  its  lands ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  confidence  in  a  company 
would  have  to  grow  up  slowly  and  gradually,  and  only  as  the  work  progressed.  In  the 
meantime,  the  company  would  have  to  sell  the  lands  at  reduced  prices  to  advance  the 
work. 

But  in  reference  to  this  particular  raU-road,  this  view  bears  asainst  it  with  peculiar 
force,  regarded  as  it  must  and  will  be  by  capitalists  as  a  commercial  transaction  only.  The 
reasons  why  this  is  so,  are,  that  this  proposed  road  is  designed  to  cross  the  state  from  the 
Sabine  to  the  Rfo  Orande,  as  the  great  national  highway  from  the  Adandc  states  to  the 
pacific  Ocean,  and  for  which  there  are  other  states  now  competing  for  it  with  great  power. 
The  most  norUiem  of  these  routes  (Mr.  Whitoey's,)  was  regarded  with  so  much  favor,  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed  the  bill  desired  by  that  gentleman,  appropriating 
a  belt  of  land  six^'  miles  wide,  of  which  the  road  was  to  be  the  centre.  This  bill  was  sent 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  left  with  its  unfinished  business.  What  its  fate 
mi^ht  have  been,  had  it  been  reached,  no  one  knows.    A  convention  assembled  in  Mem- 

£his  in  1846,  which  recommended  that  place  as  the  stardng  point  to  the  Pacific  from  the 
(ississippi  River.  To  aid  in  its  construcdon.  Mr.  Calhoun  recommended  in  the  Senate, 
an  appropriation  of  a  belt  of  forty  miles  of  land,  the  road  to  be  in  the  centre.  Mr.  Benton, 
of  Missouri,  recommended  the  ot.  Louis  route,  with  a  like  appropriation  of  land.  But 
besides  these  competitors  and  vast  landed  appropriations,  the  legislature  of  Texas,  by  re- 
solutions passed  in  March,  1848,  granted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  alternate 
aections  in  a  belt  of  twenty  miles,  if  the  government  would  construct  the  road  to  the  Pacific 
across  her  territory.  The  grant  expired  by  its  own  limitation,  in  March  last.  Congress 
having  declined  its  acceptance  by  its  non-action.  These  various  and  separate  movements 
have  produced  the  conviction  in  the  public  mind,  that  if  ever  this  road  is  made  from  a 

grant  of  land,  that  grant  must  be  more  liberal  than  any  heretofore  granted.  The  grant  to 
\ie  United  States  in  1848,  by  Texas,  was  more  liberal  than  a  grant  of  double  that  quantity 
now ;  from  the  fact,  that  the  most  valuable  public  lands  have  since  been  taken  up  by 
private  claims ;  and  what  now  remains  are  so  much  further  from  any  point  where  immi- 
grants would  locate  for  years  to  come.  Nevertheless,  it  is  suU  not  doubted,  that  the  road 
can  be  constructed  on  a  ^ant  of  land  commensilrate  with  so  vast  an  enterprise.  What- 
ever that  grant  may  be,  if  sufficient  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  road,  aided  by  private 
capital,  the  road,  when  finished,  would  retnm  more  than  a  thousand  fold  value  oack  to 
Texas  and  her  citizens.  The  outlet  and  market  it  would  afford  for  mnskeet  and  other 
hay,  from  her  almost  boundless  prairies,  and  now  valueless  to  her,  (without  referring  to 
any  other  ardcles  of  trade,)  would  each  year  more  than  repay  a  grant  of  thirty  millions 
of  the  one  hundred  and  eleven  millions  of  acres  of  land  she  now  owns.  But  this  road  is 
eminently  needed  now,  to  open  the  centre  and  northern  portion  of  the  state,  to  say  noth* 
ing  of  the  advantages  it  would  eminently  confer  on  its  southern  side,  to  the  gulf.  This 
road  would  direct  a  healthful  ude  of  immigradon  from  the  southern  and  western  states, 
■nch  as  would  soon  place  Texas  in  the  front  rank  of  states,  in  wealth  and  populadon.  Her 
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■oQ  and  climate  can  rapport  the  denseat  populatioD  of  aoj  atett  in  ibm  coaiedeney.  Bvt 
to  secure  the  constracuon  of  the  road,  aa  before  aaid,  a  moat  liberal  grant  of  land  ia  abao- 
luteU  reqaUitef  if  the  work  ia  ever  consttnunated  b^  inch  meana.  The  wiadom  of  tibe 
legislature  mast  decide  these  (^ueBtiona  as  the  best  xnteresta  of  Texas  demand.  To  that 
decision  your  brethren  of  Loaiaiana,  and  of  the  whole  aootli,  look  with  unshaken  confi- 
dence, that  it  will  be  all  that  the  patriot  can  desire. 

The  foregoing  considerations  aodress  themselves  totlie  interest  of  Texas  and  her  citizens 
aa  a  state.  The  cases  of  Massachusetts,  Geoi^ia,  &c.,  show,  conclnsivelv,  that  anch  a 
road,  traversing  vour  state  from  ita  eastern  to  its  western  boundary,  would  immediately, 
on  its  location,  aJd  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  the  yaJue  of  your  lands ;  and 
that  when  completed,  it  would  pour  tmtold  millions  of  wealth  into  tlxe  lapa  of  your  people 
and  state. 

But  the  national  character  of  the  road,  and  the  changes  it  is  destined  to  work,  remain 
to  be  considered.  When  contemplated  in  this  light,  it  exhibits  a  commercial  |>ower,  the 
moral  and  political  grandeur  of  which  sink  all  other  human  enterprisea  into  nothing 

Let  us  look  at  the  history  of  the  last  fif^  years,  and  see  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  United  Statea ;  and  by  the  lights  of  the  past  half  century,  obtain  such  aid  as  may  direct 
our  minds  as  to  what  the  next  ntW  years  may  unfold. 

The  close  of  the  last  century  found  us  engaged  in  a  maritime  vrar  with  France.  The 
beginnine  of  the  present,  opened  with  a  war,  by  sea  and  land,  with  the  Barbary  powers, 
Tunis,  Algiers,  and  TripoUf  closed  bv  the  peace  of  1804.  Louisiana  and  Florida  on  the 
eaat  of  the  Mississippi  Jbliver,  and  all  weat  of  that  atream,  belonged  to  Spain.  By  the 
treaty  of  San  Ildefonso  of  April,  1603,  France  acquired  Louisiana,  and  west  of  the  Missis- 
aippi  from  Spain,  and  which  was  sold  by  her  in  June  afterward  to  the  United  States. 
Florida  was  subsequently  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  from  Spain,  in  IS  19. 
The  beginning  of  this  century  found  us  with  a  population,  inclusiTe  of  slaves,  of  about  five 
millions  of  inhabitanta.  Our  commerce  small,  and  sufiering  from  the  piracies  of  the  Bar- 
bary states,  and  the  agressions  of  other  powers — Europe  in  arms  by  sea  and  land,  caused 
bv  the  French  revolution — ^Napoleon  at  the  head  of  the  French,  engaged  in  war  widi 
England  and  other  continental  powers.  England  supreme  on  the  ocean — Napoleon  su- 
preme on  land.  To  cruah  the  manufacturing  and  conmiercial  power  of  England,  Napoleon 
issued,  in  November,  1806,  his  Berlin  decree,  followed  by  his  Milan  decree,  of  October, 
1807,  and  the  two,  constituting  the  celebrated  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  followed  by  the 
British  orders  in  Council  of  1608,  and  all  these,  bearing  disastrously  upon  the  commerce  of 
all  nations,  and  particularly  so  on  ours,  which  brought  about  our  emlmrRO  act ;  England  all 
the  while  impressing  our  aeamen  from  our  merchantmen,  and  which  lea  to  the  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress  in  1813— exhibiting  the  fact,  at  that  moment,  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  being  at  war  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Peace  was  ushered  in  by  the  close  of  1815. 
But  in  the  meantime,  the  United  States  had  engaged  in  another  war  wiUi  the  Baibarv 
powers ;  Indian  difficulties  continued  to  exist  more  or  less  at  home.  Texas  was  annexe<l 
followed  by  a  war  with  Mexico,  in  1846,  and  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalonpe 
Hidako,  1648,  by^which  our  possessions  on  the  Pacific  were  greatly  extended. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  difficulties  we  had  to  encounter  and  overcome  the  past 
fifly  years,  and  whose  history  has  been  invoked  to  aid  us  in  forming  an  opinion  of  what  the 
next  years  may  bring  forth.  At  the  beginning  of  it  we  had  a  population  of  about  five  mil- 
lions, with  a  commerce  proportionably  small.  Great  Britain  had  then  more  commerce  and 
more  commercial  tonnage  toan  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  Compared  with  it,  our 
commerce  was  a  cipher.  But  at  the  end  of  fifly  years  our  population  has  advanced  fhim 
five  to  twenty-five  millions ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1850,  our  commercial  tonnase 
had  reached  3,681,469  tons,  while  that  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  same  day,  was  only 
3,130,000  tons !  showing  an  excess  in  favor  of  the  United  States  over  Great  Britain  of  five 
hundred  and  fiAiy  thousand  tons.  And  yet  Great  Britain  has  now  more  commercial  ton- 
nage than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  leaving  out  the  United  States.  With  these  facU  be- 
fore us,  the  question  comes  up — the  next  fifty  years  to  us  will  produce  what  f  If  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  the  United  States  receive  no  further  aggrandizement,  our  population  wiU 
have  advanced,  according  to  our  present  increasing  rate,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
millions  of  people.  'Our  commerce,  now  at  the  head  of  the  world,  will  be — no  matter 
what,  but  slill  at  the  head  of  the  world,  controlling  every  ocean,  sea  and  river.  The  cen- 
tre or  heart  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  has  been  the  last  several  centuries,  and  now  is, 
London.  The  next  fifty  yean  will  aee  it  transferred  to  the  United  States.  Such  must  be 
its  inevitable  destiny !  A  question  now  arises  of  vast  concernment — Where,  on  this  Con- 
tinent, shall  that  centre  be  located  7  The  moment  this  question  is  propounded,  we  venture 
to  aasert,  thoi  there  is  not  an  intelligent  mind  in  this  vast  confederacy  but  instantly  responds, 
it  must  be  either  New-Orleans  or  New-York.  The  one  or  the  other  is  destined  to  W  Uie 
commercial  mistress  of  the  world !  Which  shall  it  be  ?  This  question,  for  aught  we  aee 
to  the  contrerv,  may  now  be  in  the  power  of  the  present  legislature  of  Texas  to  solve  and 
decide.  Could  I  but  hft  the  veil  tnat  now  enwraps  the  future  of  these  fifty  yean,  and 
■how  what  that  decision  has  made  or  marred,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  discharged  the  high- 
est duty  a  southerner  owes  to  the  South.  Citizens  of  Louisiana  await  in  trcmUing  anxiety, 
but  with  confidence,  this  decision.    They  tremble,  not  from  fear,  but  at  the  immenai^  of 
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the  stake  inyoWed  in  the  decision  Texas  is  abont  to  make.  Yon  have  tiie  glorious  one- 
starred  banner,  vet  bricht  and  undimmed,  to  pade  vour  decision.  Loaisianalias  the  peli- 
can standard,  from  which  to  feed  the  nations  ot  the  earth  with  the  commerce  of  the 
worid !  That  future  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  must  be  a  northern  or  a  southern 
city — ^New-York  or  New-Orleans.  The  contest  is  noble — the  prize,  mistress  of  the  com- 
mercial world !  Louisiana  does  not  doubt,  in  this  contest,  where  Texas  will  be.  And  one 
of  her  humblest  children  says  to  Texas,  "  Courage — the  South  must  win  the  prize."  The 
interest  of  Louisiana  bids  me  say,  that  nature  seems  to  haye  intended  that  destiny  for 
New-Orleans.  Situated,  as  she  is,  on  the  mightiest  river  of  the  globe— that  river  penetra- 
ting the  largest  and  the  richest  valley  on  earUi,  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety -one 
miles,  with  more  than  a  thousand  rivers  for  its  tributaries^-comprising,  between  the  crest 
of  the  AUeghanies  on  the  east,  and  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  our 
boundary  on  the  north,  an  area  of  1,921,146  square  miles.  That  a  single  voyage  performed 
from  New-Orleans  to  the  head  of  navisation  of  each^river,  tributary, lake,  or  estuary,  and 
bock,  will  show  an  inland  navigation  ofone  hundred  and  two  thousand  miles,  as  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mighty  Mbsissippi  alone*  To  this  add  Texas,  and  our  Pacific  possessions, 
which  this  great  road  is  designed  to  develop,  and  we  have  a  territorial  concentration  upon 
New-Orleans  of  2,989,374  square  miles — ^more  than  a  third  larger  than  all  Europe.  Great  as 
thia  is,  yet  when  we  look  at  the  map  of  the  world,  this  natural  destiny  of  New-Orleans 
appears  more  distiuctly  marked.  She  is  on  the  direct  routo  from  Europe,  across  the  Ameri- 
can continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  islands — the  East  Ladies  and  China.  Thu 
road,  once  completed  to  the  Pacific  from  New-Orleans,  and  the  commerce  of  the  Northern 
Atlantic  states,  Europe,  East  Indies  and  China,  will  all  meet  there,  and  Texas  will  be 
within  two  hours'  tide  of  the  commercial  capital  of  the  world.  The  Sooth  will  cease  to  be 
traders  to  the  north,  but  the  North  will  be  traders  to  the  South.  We  shall  then  no  longer 
be  disturbed  by  nortliem  fanaticism  or  aggression. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  Uris,  where  is  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  Peru  and 
Chili  7  Their  commerce,  their  trade,  will  but  eo  to  swell  the  great  aggregate  of  that  which 
goes  to  increase  the  future  ascendency  of  the  South  in  controlling  the  fortunes  and  destiny 
of  this  great  confederacy  for  all  future  time. 

So  Icnig  as  Virginia  was  in  the  ascendency,  and  held  the  preponderance  in  our  national 
eooacils,  the  distmctive  marks  which  she  impressed  upon  the  public  policy  of  the  general 

Erernment  were,  "  protection  to  all  rights ;  aggression  upon  none."  Since  Virciuia  has 
t  that  ascendency,  aggression  and  intermeddBng  with  constitutional  risbts  have  been  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  have  driven  some  states  almost  to  madness  and  rebellion,  while  justice 
has  been  denied  to  private  citizens.  At  all  events,  southern  policy,  as  exhibited  in  the  good 
old  days  of  Virginta  ascendency,  has  proved  its  capability  of  administering  the  general  gov- 
ernment satisfactorily  to  all,  and  aggression  on  none.  Texas  must  take  her  place.  She  has 
territory,  soil  and  climate,  to  make  her  the  future  vast  empire  state  of  the  whole  confederacy. 
Her  wisdom  and  power  to  wield  the  destiny  of  this  repubUc,  then,  as  did  Virginia  of  old, 
none  will  doubt.    Her  motto,  doubtless,  will  still  be,  *'  P&otect  all  rights  ;  aggress 

UPON  NOSE." 

Asa  state,  Texas  wiD  be  benefited  more  than  any  other  state  by  tins  road,  although  Louis- 
iana wiU  possess  the  commercial  capital.  .  It  will  make  her  and  her  beauteous  domain 
the  garden  of  the  world ;  and,  as  before  said,  within  ten  hours'  ride  of  New-Orleans, 
where  she  will  meet  the  commerce  of  the  great  West,  as  well  as  that  of  Europe,  &c. 

But  will  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  the  Northern  Atlantic  states  take  this  route  to 
China,  East  Indies,  &c.  ?  We  thmk  so.  The  voyage  out  and  back  takes  about  fourteen 
months  on  Uie  average.  The  saving  of  time — the  saving  of  interest  on  investment — ^the 
saving  of  insurance  on  hull  and  cargo  of  vessels  bound  out,  having  to  double  Cape  Horn  or 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  think  will  sustain  us  in  this  assertion.  The  insurance  on  hull 
and  cal^  is  equal  to  about  twelve  dollars  per  ton.  A  vessel  leaving  Europe  can  deliver 
her  cargo  in  New-Orleans  in  thirty  days.  It  can  be  transported  to  the  Pacific  in  five  days, 
and  in  as  many  more  days  it  can  be  delivered  in  China.  It  can  return  to  Europe  in  as  lit- 
tle time.  This  will  make  the  voyage  out  and  back  five  months,  instead  of  fourteen ;  a  sav- 
ing of  nine  months'  interest  of  capital — a  saving  of  nine  months'  expenses  of  ship,  captain 
and  crew.  Now,  if  the  road  shoula  charge,  per  ton,  Ibr  transport  to  tne  Pacific,  onlv  twelve 
dollars,  the  same  that  is  now  charged  simply  for  insurance,  would  it  not  bring  tois  trade 
along  this  route,  seeing  the  advantages  of  the  other  savings  of  time,  interest,  and  expenses 
of  ship,  captain  and  crew  ?  It  certainly  would.  But  how  much  business  would  this  ^ve 
the  looid?  In  answer  we  say,  there  left  during  the  year  1849  from  the  ports  of  the  Umted 
States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Holland,  4,608  ships,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,805,688 
tons,  which,  at  the  rate  of  $12  per  ton,  would  give  the  sxmi  of  •21,668,256,  and  the  return 
trip  would  make  it  as  much  more. 

The  business  of  our  own  territory  would  be  immense,  and  the  travel  of  the  world  would 
be  through  Texas.  But  we  must  not  expect  New- York  will  be  idle,  nor  yield  without  the 
most  vi^rous  struggle,  the  commercial  supremacy  to  the  South.  She  will  be  backed  by 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Balumore.  The  whole  capital  of  the  North  will  be  engaged  in 
her  behalf.  All  its  talent,  energy  and  untiring  inaustry,  will  be  exerted  to  secure  this 
prize,  as  all  others  have  been,  to  the  North.  Who  will  stand  by  New-Orleans  in  this  con- 
test ?    Will  the  South  stand  by  her  in  this  struggle?  or  shall  we  yield  this,  as  we  have  all 
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other  advantages,  to  the  North  ?  The  deciaion  of  Texas  now  may  seal  the  fate  of  this  q;ae«- 
tion  forever. 

Having  now  presented  this  question  before  you  to  the  best  of  my  feeble  abilities,  both  as 
to  the  interest  of  Texas  as  a  state,  and  its  national  aapect  as  affecting  aU  the  sou&em  and 
western  states,  I  beg  leave  to  close  by  saying,  that  tae  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
subjects  discussed  must  be  my  best  apology  for  the  length  of  this  commumcatioo. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob*t  servant, 

BucKKXR  H.  Paths, 

Agent  Lcmiiiana  Bcalroad. 
City  ofAuitint  Nov.  10, 1951. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

l.—FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AT  ST.  LOUia 

Statement  of  foreign  merchandise  imported,  and  duties  paid,  at  Si.  Louis,  during 
the  year  ending  31st  oj  December,  1861,  made  from  the  Report  of  W.  W.  Greene^ 
Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  St.  Louis* 

[From  the  Western  Journal,  St.  Louis. 
Foreign  merchandise  imported  into  St.  Louis  in  the  year  1851,  and 

entered  here,  the  foreign  valae  of  which  amounts  to $757,509  CO 

Foreign  merchandise  entered  at  other  ports  in  1851,  and  now  in 

transportation,  under  bond  for  the  payment  of  duties  at  St.  Louis, 

the  entries  being  received,  the  foreign  valueof  which  is 107,903  00 

Amount  of  duties  on  foreign  merchandise  collected  in  1851 239,318  68 

Amount  of  duties  unpaid  for  merchandise  in  store  31st  December, 

1851 8,26189 

Amount  of  duties  unpaid  on  merchandise  ig  transit  from  other  ports, 

destined  tothis.port 32,679  20 

Amount  of  duties  paid  and  accruing  on  merchandise  imported  for  this 
port  in  1851 280,259  H 

Of  the  above,  exclusive  of  the  said  merchandise  in  transit,  there  was 

imported  from  England  mdse.  the  foreign  value  of  which  was....  406,113  00 

From  France 38,404  00 

Germany  and  Holland 23,239  00 

Spain  and  dependencies 220,770  00 

Brazil 68,983  00 

Total  foreign  value $757,509  00 

The  general  description  of  merchandise  imported,  entered  for  consumption  and 
warehoused  in  the  year,  aod  foreign  value  thereof,  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

Sugar  and  molasses $289,753  00 

Hardware,  &c 133.401  00 

Eail-road  iron 100,211  00 

Earthenware 93,786  00 

Tin  plates,  tin,  iron,  copper,  &o 81,482  00 

Brandy,  wines,  gin,  cordials,  &c 24,712^00 

Dry  goods  and  fancy  goods 24,287  00 

Burr  stones 2,259  00 

Drugs  and  medicines 2,618  00 

Total $757,509  00 

Hospital  money  collected  at  this  port  in  1851 $2,941  00 

Hospital  money  expended  at  this  port  in  1851,  for  relief  of  sick  and  dis- 
abled boatmen $3,441  44 
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9.— STEAMBOAT  ABJKIVAL8  AT  ST.  LOUIS, 

.FVom  New-OrUam,  the  Ohio  River ,  Wmois  Rivera  Upper  Mwiseippif  Missouri 
Rmht^  CairOf  and  other  points^  during  the  past  five  years,  viz,  :  1847,  *48,  '49, 
and  1861.- 
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3.-STBAMB0ATS  AT  ST.  LOUIS, 

Skowtng  the  monthfy  arrivals  of  Steam-boats  and  Barges,  Keel  and  Flat-JBoats,  with 
their  respective  Tonnage,  Wharfage,  Harbor-Master* s  Fees,  <fe.,  for  ike  years 
i860  and  1851. 


Arrivab  of  tteaia- 
boat!  and  barges. 


Arrivals  of  keel 
and  flat>lMwta. 


Tonnage  of  ateam-boats 
and  bargee. 


1850. 

January 64 . . . 

February 173... 

March 400... 

April 349... 

May 312... 

June 331 

July 218.. 

Auguat. 276 


1851. 
.  112.. 
.  154. 
.  354. 
.  315. 
.  414. 
..  210. 
..  162. 
269... 


1850. 


September.....  259 258 

October. 274 244 

November 412 347 

December 168 164 


Total. 


.3003. 


1851. 


1850. 


185L 


3 2 14129 23942 

9 1 3J241 29013 

29 4 81969 71819 

15 5 79505 73069 

16 13 71825 98371 

20 2 72984 57938 

3 0 43196 .*  40273 

,     0 1 51789 62842 

3........  7...a....  54610. «...«..  59066 

.     1 1 58268 57729 

13 7 82980 73441 

,     3 0 34756 35637 


.115 43. 

▼OLB. 


.681256. 


.683140 
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Stmrn-boatt  at  St.  Loms  eontinuid. 

Harbor-MuterV  Paid   ioto  City  Tnm- 

WliarftfB.  Feet.  mry. 

1660.                1851.  1850.              1851.            1850.                185L 

January 683  80 1777  5S 54  70....  106  65 629  10.*...  1670  87 

Febrnary 1885  50....  SOOS  17 146  04....  120  13 1679  46 1883  04 

March 4091  90....  5630  49....  327  35 337  63....  3764  55 5292  66 

April 3865  75....  5048  94....  309  26....  302  94 3556  49 4746  00 

May 3566  15....  6974  42....  265  29....  418  46....  3280  86....  6555  96 

Jane 4048  99 3066  85 232  01 184  01 3839  71 2882  84 

July 3137  10....  2493  91....  188  22....  149  63....  2948  88....  2344  28 

August. 3518  87 4819  9d 211  13....  286  60....  3907  74 4520  39 

September....  3870  48 4132  72....  232  23....  247  96....  3638  25 3884  76 

October 4267  15 4132  49....  250  03....  249  95....  3917  12 3884  54 

November....  5716  46....  5159  09....  343  11....  309  54....  5375  35....  4649  55 

December.....  2601  00 2927  45 156  06....  175  65....  2444  94 2752  80 

Total 941195  08.. .$46156  04.. .•2735  43.. •2692  35... •38382  44... •45866  69 


4.— PORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 

The  following  statement  shows  the  Talae  of  the  imports  annually  into  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  duties  accruing  to  the  United  States,  from  1830  to 
1861,  inclusive.    They  have  been  carefully  prepared  from  official  documents : 


Yean.       Valae  of  Import!.  Dutleiu 

1830 •9,52.5,893 •3,537.516  10 

1631 11,673.755 4,372,525  96 

1632 10,048,195 3,500,292  50 

1833 11,1 53,757 2,965,095  50 

1834 10,666,078 2,110,477  32 

1835 11,868,529 2,501,621  43 

1836 16,116,625 3,146,456  43 

1837 10,130,836 1,620,993  21 

1838 10,417,815 2,109,955  30 

1839 14,753,589 2,884,984  16 

1840 8,624,484 1,517,206  70 


Yean.       Value  of  Imports.  Datiae. 

1841 •9,946.598 •1,983,681  64 

1842 6,201,177 1,812,842  89 

1843 4,916,535 1.437,837  64 

1844 6,410,864 2,981,573  15 

1845 7,491,497 2,370,515  71 

1846 8,306,615 2,608.068  16 

1647 12,153,937 2.904,748  97 

1848 10,700,865 2,767,459  13 

1849 10.160,479 2.694,245  34 

1850 13,361,759 3,412,239  68 

1851 12,795,440 3,673,123  80 


5.— STEAMBOAT  DISASTERS  ON  THE  WESTERN  WATERS, 


During  the  fear  1850,  oBpuUiihed  in  the 
fxuuranee  Reporter : 

Total  number  of  boau 119 

•*         "        of  lives  lost 320 


Onth/BvfUttm  waters  during  theyear  1851. 

From  sinking,  striking  snaga,  and  other 

obfltructiona  of  the  nrer 52 

From  coliapaing  of  flues 8 

"     explosion 16 

"     collisions 8 

"      fire 13 

**     ▼arious  canses 19 


Total  number  of  boats. 


109 


Lwet  lottf  at  near  at  atftrtained,  during 
the  tame  period. 

From  collisions  of  boats 86 

*'     explosion  and  sinking 407 

«     fire 161 

Total  number  of  lives  losl. 454 

Comparative  lost  oj  lives  during  tke  peart 
1850  and  1651 

1850.  -1851.  Excess. 
Collision  of  boats..  6  ..  86  ..  76 
Explosions  and  col- 

lapsines  of  flues.  161     ..     407     ..      847 
Fire  and  sinking..  156     ..     161     ..  5 

Excess  of  lives  lost  in  1851 330 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGMCUITURE. 

1.— THB  CULTIVATION  AND  PREPARATION  OF  COTTON,  INCLUDING 
PICKING  AND  PACKING. 

Lard  intended  to  be  planted  in  cotton  shoald  be  bedded  np  as  early  in  the 
winter  as  possible,  to  allow  the  freezes  to  palverize  the  soil  thoroaghly  and  the 
land  to  settle  immediately  under  the  tap  root.  The  plowioe  should  be  done 
with  the  best  turning  plows,  as  deeply  as  the  nature  and  depm  of  the  soil  will 
admit,  and  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  to  leave 
no  land  unbroken  between  the  furrows.  If  the  soil  is  stiff  and  deep,  two  horse 
plowing,  to  a  depth  commensurate  with  that  of  the  soil  and  ease  to  the  team, 
is  infinitely  preferable;  this  secures  a  more  thorough  drainage  and  greater  and 
freer  penetration  of  the  roots  of  the  plant  to  the  most  sub-soil,  in  either  wet  or 
drjr  summers.  The  rows  should  be  laid  off  with  a  scooter  plow,  at  distances 
suitable  to  the  strength  of  the  soil,  say  five  and  a  half  feet  to  six  feet  on  bottom 
land,  and  four  to  five  feet  on  upland,  or  even  less  than  four,  if  the  soil  is  thin. 
Stubble  land  to  go  in  cotton,  (which  should  always  follow  com,  small  grain,  or 
fallow  Und,)  shoald  be  broken  or  bedded  up  very  early  in  the  winter,  to  allow 
time  for  grass  seeds  and  stalks  to  rot,  and  the  frost  to  disintegrate  furrow  slice 
and  clods.  A  good  plan  on  stubble,  com,  or  fallow  land  to  go  m  cotton,  is  to  tay 
off  the  rows  with  a  scooter  plow ;  enlarge  the  farrow  with  a  shovel  plow ; 
drag  all  the  grass  weeds  or  stalks  into  the  farrows,  and  then  list  two  furrows  of  a 
t  wo-horse  plow  upon  the  soil  of  vegetable  matter,  leaving  the  bulks  to  be  well 
plowed)  out  with  a  turning  plow  about  a  fortnight  before  plantiog.  This 
puts  all  trash  out  of  the  way  in  chopping  out,  and  provides  an  absorbent  for  mois- 
ture and  a  balk  of  manure  beneath  each  bed.  It  a  heavy  rain  or  baking  wind 
should  ran  the  land  together,  and  form  a  crust  upon  the  bed,  a  one  horse  harrow 
ran  over  the  bed  will  pulverize  the  crast  and  put  the  land  in  good  tilth.  Cotton 
should  be  planted  from  the  fifteenth  of  March  to  the  10th  of  April,  as  die  season 
or  sort  of  land  warrants.  Seed  should  be  well  saved,  and  if  kept  over  one  year 
for  planting,  will  ensure  a  better  stand  and  more  vigorous  plants,  as  the  imperfect 
seea  perish  by  keeping  over.  They  should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a 
half  to  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  rows 
(narrow  ones  requiring  more  seed)  and  the  stiffness  of  the  soil,  the  Utter  case 
demanding  also  more  seed.  Seed  on  light  land  may  be  covered  with  a  board 
with  a  notch  in  it,  attached  to  a  scooter  stock.  But  stiff  lands  shoald  alwavs  be 
covered  with  a  harrow  or  two  small  scooter  farrows.  The  rid^e,  in  the  latter 
case,  over  the  seed,  to  be  scraped  off  with  a  board  with  a  notch  in  it,  as  soon  as 
the  seek  cracks  the  ground  in  germinating.  The  board  is  useful  in  scrapios  oft 
the  first  coat  of  grass ;  the  fixst  plowing  of  cotton  shoald  begin  when  the  Uiird 
leaf  appears  on  the  young  plant,  and  be  done  with  a  sweep,  Mississippi  scraper, 
or  some  similar  implement,  as  no  roots  ara  lacerated  by  this  process,  and  the 

Slant  suffers  no  check  in  growth  ;  chopping  should  begin  in  from  four  to  seven 
ays  after  rannins  round,  and  to  be  done  with  hues  of  as  nearly  equal  size  as 
possible,  the  stand  being  more  uniform  in  consequence.  From  one  to  four  stalks 
should  be  left  in  a  stand  at  this  time,  and  the  distance  between  stands  governed 
by  the  strength  of  the  soil ;  though  thick  planting  in  moderation  on  all  soils — say 
six  feet  by  eighteen  inches  on  bottom  land,  and  four  feet  by  twelve  inches  on 
good  upland — will  be  found  the  most  productive  in  an  average  of  years.  The 
second  ploughiuff  should  be  done  with  a  sweep  next  to  the  bottom,  with  a  mould 
hoard  next  to  tne  plant,  to  dirt  the  young  cotton,  and  the  balance  of  the  row 
plowed  out  with  a  turning  plow  to  keep  up  the  bed.  The  stand  should  then 
be  thinned  to  one  stalk  in  a  place  on  strong  land,  but  from  two  to  four  may  be 
left  on  being  thinned  to  supply  limbs  by  stalks;  all  subsequent  plowing  in  ordi* 
nary  seasons  should  be  done  with  the  sweep,  with  the  mould  board  to  keep  up 
the  bed.  But  in  laying  by,  one  or  two  farrows  should  be  ran  with  a  turning 
plow  to  drain  off  the  surplus  water  from  heavy  rains ;  bottoms  should  be  plowed 
every  twenty  days,  and  hoed  immediately  to  keep  it  constantiy  growing,  the 
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earth  light  and  pervioiu  to  the  bud,  air  and  dews.  In  yery  wet  seaaona,  reconrae 
may  be  had  to  tarnin^  plows  with  benefit,  provided  they  do  not  penetrate  deeply 
near  the  plant,  for  this  checks  the  plant  if  it  tnms  off  dr^  by  breaking  the  roots, 
and  causes  it  to  shed,  and  foroes  it  too  mach  in  growth  if  rain  follows  speedily. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  topping  cotton  is  beneficial  in  the  average  of  years,  some- 
times doing  well,  and  at  others  fiuiing  in  nearly  similar  cireuaatances. 

Picking  should  begin  as  soon  as  a  hand  can  ^ther  fifty  pounds  in  a  day»  as  the 
oil  is  soon  evaporated  by  the  sun,  wind  and  ram,  and  a  large  per  cent,  of  weight 
is  thereby  lost.  In  full  crop  years,  cotton  shoald  be  picked  as  free  from  leaf  as 
is  consistent  with  good  work.  But  in  short  crop  seasons,  too  moch  pains  sbooU 
not  be  taken  with  the  leaf,  as  the  difference  in  nnnaber  of  poimds  will  gready 
overbalance  that  of  loss  of  price  per  pound,  and  discrimination  does  not  prevail 
in  the  market  to  any  extent  comparable  with  that  of  the  lai^e  crop  years.  Plairt' 
ing  seed  should  be  saved  from  the  second  picking  in  general,  and  from  cotton 
picked  from  midday  till  night,  or  that  seemed  well  for  the  porpose.  All  other 
cotton  should  never  be  sunned  unless  wet  by  rain,  but  padced  in  close  bulk  from 
four  to  eight  weeks,  to  allow  it  to  heat ;  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  it  to  beat  too 
much,  ai2l  the  oil  from  the  seed  to  diffuse  througb  the  lint,  imparting  to  it  the 
tinge  so  admired  by  buyers  and  manufacturers.  Ginning  should  be  carefully 
done  at  a  moderate  speed.  Packing  should  never  be  done  m  very  dry  or  windy 
weather,  but  always  in  damp  and  moderately  rainy  days,  as  it  packs  better, 
weighs  heavier,  from  the  absorption  from  the  air  and  retention  of  the  oil  latent  in 
^e  lint.  The  bagging  should  always  be  put  on  loosely  to  allow  for  the  swelKng 
of  the  bale,  and  completely  envelop  the  cotton.  The  ropes  should  be  pnt  on 
tightly,  to  prevent  undue  expansion  of  the  bale,  and  be  at  least  six  in  numoer.— 
Soil  of  the  South. 

2.— WOOLGROWING  IN  TEXAS. 

Wool-growing  is  makins  considerable  progress  in  Texas.  During  a  late  tour 
we  saw  many  fine  flocks  of  thorough  and  mixed  breeds.  They  all  seemed  to  be 
doing  well ;  and,  with  the  same  attention  which  sheep  require  elsewhere,  they 
will,  doubtless,  prove  hiffbly  profitable  in  Texas.  We  saw  flocks  with  several 
hundred  sheep  in  each,  of  improved  stock,  and  they  were  all  thrifty  and  promis- 
ing. The  exportation  of  wool  will  be  looked  upon  as  quite  a  heavy  item  in  the 
trade  of  Texas  within  a  few  years,  if  present  appearances  are  to  be  trusted. 
We  notice  by  the  papers  of  Illinois,  that  sheep  have  done  well  on  the  prairies  of 
that  state;  and  they  may  do  so  in  Texas,  though  as  yet  most  of  the  flocks  have 
becmcGOifined  to  hilly  and  partially  wooded  districts. — Oalvetton  CivUian. 

3.-BBBT.IL00T  SUGAR  vs.  CANE  SUGAR. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  Moniteur  Parisien  :  ^*  Notwithstandinf  the  ad- 
vantages accorded  to  colonial  sugar,  and  the  duties  which  weigh  on  Beet-root 
sugar,  the  latter  article  has  acquired  such  a  regular  extension,  that  it  hat 
reached  the  quantity  of  60,000  tons ;  that  is  to  say,  the  half  of  our  con- 
sumption. France,  deducting  the  refined  sugar  exported  under  favor  of  the 
drawback,  consumed  120,000  tons  ;  of  which  60,000  are  home-made,  50,000 
colonial,  and  10,000  foreign.  The  two  sugars  have  been  placed  on  the  same 
conditions  as  to  duties;  but  it  is  only  from  the  1st  inst.  that  the  beet-root 
sugar  will  pay  a  heavier  duty  than  our  colonial  sugar.  In  spite  of  this  differ- 
ence, we  are  convinced  that  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar,  which  is  every 
day  improved  by  new  processes,  will  be  always  very  advantageous,  and  will  at- 
tain, in  some  years,  the  total  quantity  of  the  consumption.  In  JSelgium,  the 
produce  of  the  beet-root  follows  the  same  progress.  The  consumption  of  sugar 
there,  was  in  1850,  14,000  tons ;  of  which  7,000  was  beet-root,  made  in  22 
manufactories.  This  year  there  are  18  new  ones ;  and  although  their  organixa- 
tion  does  not  allow  of  their  manufacturing  m  the  same  proportion  as  the  22  old 
ones,  they  will  furnish  at  least  3,000  tons.  The  quantity  of  foreign  su^r  in 
that  market  does  not  reckon  more  than  4,000  tons.  This  conclusion  is  the 
more  certain,  as  in  1848-1849,  the  beet-root  only  stood  at  4,500  tons  in  the 

Kneral  account.    It  may  be,  therefore,  seen  from  these  figures  what  progress 
a  been  made.    The  same  progressive  movement  is  going  on  in  Gennany. 
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In  1848,  it  produced  96,000  tons,  and  in  1851, 43,000.  The  following  table 
flhowa  the  importance  of  this  improvement.  It  comprises  the  Zollverein, 
Hanover,  and  the  Hanse  Towns  : 

Cue-Snyar.  Beet-Root.  Totab. 

1848 60,500  tons 26,000 86,500 

1849 64,000    "     84,000 88,000 

1850 48,000    "     40,000 88,000 

1861 45,000    "     43,000 88,000 

Thus  we  find  that  in  this  period  of  four  years  cane-sugar  has  lost  15,000 
tons ;  and  it  will  lose  still  more  when  new  manufactories  shall  have  been  es- 
tablished. The  consumption  of  Russia  is  estimated  at  85,000  tons  ;  of  which 
25,000  is  beet-root ;  and  what  proves  that  the  latter  every  day  gains  ground  is, 
that  the  orders  at  Havana  are  constantly  decreasing,  and  prices  are  getting 
lower.  In  1848,  Austria  consumed  40,000  tons,  of  which  8,000  tons  were  beet- 
root. Last  year  she  produced  15,000.  The  productions  of  the  continent  rising 
to  45,000  tons,  and  the  consumption  remaining  nearly  stationary,  it  is  evident 
that  Brazilian  and  Cuban  sugars  will  encumber  the  English  market,  indepen- 
dently of  the  refined  sugar  of  Java,  which  Holland  sends  to  Great  Britain. 
"When  the  continental  system  was  established  by  the  decrees  of  Milan  and 
Berlin,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  asked  the  savans  to  point  out  the  means  of  re- 
placing the  productions  which  he  proscribed  ;  it  is  to  the  active  and  useful  im- 
pulse which  his  genius  impressed  on  all  minds,  that  France  and  Europe  owes 
this  fresh  manufii^ture — a  creation  the  more  valuable,  as  its  fortunate  develop- 
ments require  the  co-operation  of  chemical  science  and  agricultural  improve- 
ments." 


inSCEUiANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— HEMP  BUSINESS  OF  NEW-ORLEANS. 

HiiiP.-*We  intimated  in  our  last  annual  report  there  was  likely  to  be  a  mate- 
rial falling  off  in  the  supply  of  hemp,  as  compared  with  the  year  previous,  and  the 
result  shows  the  receipts  here,  since  let  September,  to  be  25,116  bales,  against 
34,792  bales  last  year,  or  a  decrease  of  9,676  bales.  Respecting  the  course  of  trade 
in  the  article,  we  may  say,  as  in  the  case  of  lead,  that  our  city  has  almost  ceased  to 
be  a  market  of  sale,  as  there  is  no  foreign  demand,  and  the  bulk  of  the  supply  is  . 
now  sent  here  for  transhipment  to  northern  ports.  Thus  the  entire  sales  of  the  sea- 
eon  have  barely  reached  1000  bales,  at  $90  ^  $103  per  ton  for  dew  rotted,  and 
the  total  exports  are  22,220  bales,  of  which  12  bales  to  Bremen  is  the  only  one  to 
a  foreign  port.  The  folio  wiog  table  exhibits  the  comparative  receipts  and  ave- 
rage prices  for  a  series  of  years. 

Balei,  Per  Ton. 

1842—43 14,873 $80  00 

1843—44 58,062 66  00 

1844—45 46.274 60  00 

1845—46 30,980 60  00 

1846—47 60,238 90  00 

1847—48 21,584 115  00 

1848—49 19,856 132  00 

1849—50 34,792 109  00 

185J— 51 25,116 100  00 

We  have  made  some  inquiries  respecting  the  growing  crop,  and  find  that 
those  best  informed  on  the  subject  expect  that  the  supply  will  be  even  less  than 
that  of  last  year. 
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3.— COFFEB^BUSINBSS  OF  NEWO&LBANB. 

Corrsi. — This promioent  article  among  our  foreign  prodacts  has  met  with  ex* 
tensive  demand  daring  the  past  season^  and  as  importers  have  generally  met  the 
market  pretty  freely,  and  spHOculators  have  been  more  ffoarded  in  their  operatioos, 
prices  have  not  taken  so  wide  a  range,  nor  been  subject  to  such  sadden  and  ex- 
treme fluctuations,  as  was  the  case  last  year.  Still,  however,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  highest  and  the  lowest  points  is  very  material,  amounting  to  4|  cents 
per  lb.,  the  highest  being  13  cents  in  the  early  part  of  October,  before  the  arrival 
of  any  new  crop,  and  the  lowest  8|  cents  about  the  middle  of  June.  Last  year 
the  highest  rate  was  14}  cents,  in  February,  and  7|  in  May.  The  first  cargo  of 
the  season  arrived  on  the  17th  October,  and  the  opening  price  for  any  considerih 
ble  parcel  was  12  cents  per  lb.   The  folio wmg  table  shows  the  imports,  stocks,  &o. 

Bags. 
Estimated  stock  out  of  grocers'  hands  on  1st  September,  1850, 

of  aU  kinds, 28,000 

Imports  direct  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, 279,190 

Cuba,  Lagaayra,  &c 10,367—      289,557 

Received  coastwise  for  sale, 36/200 

Making  a  supply  of 353,757 

Total  supply  lastyear 302,840 

Increase    50,917 

In  the  direct  imports  from  Rio  there  is  an  increase,  as  compared  with  last  year, 
of  54,177  bags,  while  in  those  from  Cuba,  &c.  there  is  a  decrease  of  10,260  bags, 
and  in  the  receipts  coastwise  for  sale,  a  decrease  of  15,000  bags.  The  present 
stock  of  all  kinds,  out  of  grocers'  hands,  is  estimated  at  4,000  bags,  which  would 
leave  340,757  bags  as  the  quantity  taken  for  the  consumption  of  the  West  and 
South,  against  269,554  bags  last  year ;  or  an  increase  of  80,203  bags.  From  the 
interesting  circular  of  H.  T.  Lonsdale,  Esq.,  coffee  broker,  we  take  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  shows  the  monthly  sales  and  average  prices  for  Rio  coffee  for 
the  year  ending  July  1st,  185 1 ,  which  embraces  the  coffee  season.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  average  price  of  the  entire  year  is  10  18- 100  cents  per  lb. 

Bags.  Price. 

1850-^uly 11,833 9.36-100 

August 13,867 9.20 

September 26,559 10.40 

October 3,370 12.15 

November 35.094 10.54 

December 59,159 10.15 

1851— January 67,120 10.78 

February 39,246 10.79 

March 42.193 10.22 

April 39,405 9.874 

May 42,780 9.28 

June 14,409 9.10 


395,035 10.18 

The  total  export  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  last  crop  ^ear,  ending  on  the  • 
30th  June,  was  1,880,685  bags,  of  which  852,144  bags  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  against  573,059  bags  the  year  previous.  The  stock  on  hand  at  Rio  was  es- 
timated at  50,000  bags,  chiefly  of  the  low  qualities.  With  respect  to  the  ntv  crop, 
circulars  state  that  it  was  expected  to  arrive  freely  in  August,  and  promised  to 
be  of  good  quality.  Its  extent  is  estimated  atnot/eM  than  1,500,000  bags,  be- 
sides which  there  are  supposed  to  be  300,000  to  500,000  bags  of  last  year's  crop 
remaining  over.  This  would  give  a  supply  for  the  crop  year  to  end  ou  the  30Ui 
June  next,  of  1,800,000  to  2,000,000  bags.    The  particulars  of  the  past  year's  ex- 

C  to  the  United  States  areas  follows: — to  New-Orleans  and  Mobile.  276,658 
;  Baltimore,  256,062;  New-York,  243.215;  Philadelphia,  33,688;  Boston, 
II42I8 ;  Charleston  and  Savannah,  7,015 ;  California,  3,318.    Total,  852,144  bags. 
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3.— PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Pablic  Debt  of  the  United  States  aod  of  the  several  states,  is  thus  giyen  by  a  late 
oommercial  writer,  being  taken  from  the  returns  of  1850 : 

MissiBsippi $7,271,707 

Louisiana 16,238,131 


United  States $61,228,238 

Maine 979,000 

HassacbnsettSt 6,091,047 

New- York 23,937,249 

New  Jersey 62,596 

PennsylTsnia 40,424,737 

Maryland, 15,900,000 

Virginia 14,400,507 

NorthCaroUna 977,000 

Sooth  Carolina 3,622,039 

Georgia 1,903,472 

Alabama 10,385,938 


Texas 11,050,201 

Arkansas 3.862,172 

Tennessee 3,337,856 

Kentncky 4,531,913 

Ohio 19,173,223 

Michigan 2,849,939 

Indiana 6,556,437 

Illinois 16,612,795 

Missouri 956,261 1 

Iowa 55,000 


Total  1850 $275,480,676 

Total  1843 198.818,736 


Increase  in  7  years $76,661,940 

This  shows  an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent,  in  seven  years,  and  returns  for  1851  will 
show  an  addition  to  the  public  indebtedness  of  1850  of  more  than  for^  millions  of  dollars. 

4.— RIVER   LANDS    IN    ARKANSAS— INFORMATION   USEFUL   TO 
EMIGRANTS  AND  OTHERS. 

The  lands  donated  to  the  State  of  Arkansas  by  the  general  government,  and  known  as 
the  *'  Swamp  Land  Donation,"  are  just  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the  pablic.  When 
we  uke  into  considerau'oo  the  facts,  that  they  are  now  being  rapidly  ana  permanently 
reclaimed  by  a  general  system  of  leveeing ;  that  a  lar^  proportion  of  them  need  no 
reclamation ;  that  they  are  the  finest  snd  cheapest  lands  m  the  Southwest ;  and  are  grad* 
ually  but  snrel;^  coming  into  market  by  the  new  setUements  forming  here  and  there  on 
their  borders — ^it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  diat  they  should  begin  to  draw  a  very  large 
share  of  the  public  notice. 

Four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  these  lands  lie  in  Crittenden  county  slone,  just  opposite 
the  county  of  Shelby.  On  one  side  of  this  immense  tract  is  the  Mississippi,  on  the  other 
the  St.  Francis  river,  both  navigable  at  all  seasons.  Through  the  centre  runs  (or  will 
soon  run)  a  plank-road,  already  partly  constructed,  and  the  whole  line  under  contracL 
And,  judging  from  the  indications  not  only  in  that  state,  but  here  in  this  city,  we  mav  now 
expect  that  it  will  be  but  a  few  yean  before  a  rail-road  will  be  running  alongside  the 

8 lank-road,  all  the  way  to  Littie  Rock.    One  half  of  these  400,000  acres  never  did  over- 
ow,  and  the  levees  now  being  constructed  will  secure  all  the  rest  from  the  highest  floods 
of  the  Father  of  Waters. 

Mississippi  county,  just  above  Crittenden  on  the  river,  also  contains  a  very  Isrge  amount 
of  the  lanos  of  this  donation — estimated  at  450,000  acres.  These,  we  are  informed,  are 
mostly  choice  lands,  are  as  yet  wholly  unappropriated,  and  above  any  overflow  witiiout 
a  levee. 

Green,  Poinsett,  St.  Francis,  Jackson,  Monroe,  Phfllips,  De  Sha,  Chicot,  Arkansas, 
Jefferson,  Ashley,  Drew,  and  a  portion  of  many  othen  or  the  best  counties  in  the  state, 
are  subject  to  the  Swamp  Land  Donation. 

In  all,  the  grant  is  believed  to  comprise  about  ten  millions  of  acres,  all  of  which  will  be 
exempt  from  tax  ten  years  in  any  event ;  but  if  not  reclaimed  within  ten  years,  without  tax 
until  raclaimed.    Greater  inducements  were  never  before  offered  to  settlera,  nor  to  those 
who  wish  to  make  investments  in  scrip.    There  is  littie  doubt  that  these  lands  can  be  puf^ 
chased  from  the  Levee  Contractors  (who  ara  paid  in  scrip)  much  lower  than  land  can  be^ 
obtained  even  in  Texas,    They  seem  determined  to  make  the  levee,  and  of  course,  will 
sell  large  amounts  of  scrip  to  carry  on  their  contracts  to  successful  comnletion.    In  Crit- 
tenden county  alone,  there  are  now  600  hands  at  work,  and  in  thirty  aays  the  principal 
ondets,  through  which  the  overflows  have  penetrated,  will  be  stopped,  thus  savins  th^ 
lands  in  that  county  from  inundation  during  the  coming  spring,  and  from  that  time  torthf 
It  should,  however,  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  that  there  are  vast  bodies  and  ridces  of 
these  lands  which  are  of  the  class  commonly  called  teeond  bottom,  and  known  to  be  the 
best  and  most  durable  cotton  and  corn  lands  in  the  Sooth. 
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1.— ENGINEKRING  DEPARTMENT  OF  LOUISIANA. 


Wi  are  obliged  to  oar  firiend  A.  D. 
Wooldridge,  Baq.,  State  Engineer,  for  a 
copy  of  his  rerj  Talnable  Report  for  1859 ; 
and  we  were  preparing  to  give  it  an  elabo- 
rate analyaas,  when  there  appeared  in  the 
Picayune  one  so  foil  and  minute,  that  we  de- 
termined at  once  upon  its  insertion  in  pref- 
erence to  anything  of  our  own.  The  closing 
pages  of  the  report,  in  which  Mr.  W.  very 
ably  states  his  positions  upon  the  Levee  and 
Outlet  System,  we  shall  endeavor  to  trana- 
fer  hereafter  entire  to  our  pages. 

In  the  6rBt  district,  which  is  composed  of 
the  Florida  parishes,  all  the  obstructions  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Amite,  except  sach  as 
arise  from  the  natural  obstacles  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  stream,  have  been  removed, 
and  now  steamboat  navigation  may  be  prose- 
cuted in  ordinary  states  of  weather  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Gomite,  and  in  high  water 
to  Dennis's  milk.  The  pressing  work  on 
Falia  and  Tchefuncta  Bayous  has  been  com- 
pleted. All  the  obstructions  of  Holmes's 
Bayou,  which  forms  the  navigable  connec- 
tion of  East  and  West  Pearl  rivers,  and  is  die 
main  outlet,  have  been  removed,  as  well  as  all 
obstructions  in  West  Pearl  River,  as  far  up 
as  the  present  wants  of  the  countnr  require. 

The  plan  of  opening  West  Pearl  River  for 
steamboat  navi^tion,  fo  as  to  communi- 
cate directly  with  New-Orleans,  is  popular 
in  that  country,  as  shorter  and  more  straight 
Mr.  Wooldrid^e  thinks  it  feasible,  and  sue- 
^sts  that  Mississippi  might  be  willing  to  aid 
m  the  constraction  of  a  work  of  so  much 
consequence  to  her.  If  she  should  not,  the 
alluviiu  lands  of  Pearl  River,  which  will  fall 
to  this  state  under  the  swamp  act,  are  sng- 
eested  as  a  fund  which  would  contribute 
Uugely  for  that  object. 

The  work  of  cleaning  out  Bayou  Manchac 
has  been  completed,  so  that  no  bayou  in  the 
state  is  in  better  navigable  order;  and  work 
has  been  done  on  the  Tanchipao  and  the 
Bayou  Betico. 

The  Second  Improvement  District  is  com- 
pHOsed  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ouachita  rivers,  inclusive  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Ouachita.  In  this  district, 
Bavou  Bartholomew  has  been  cleared  out 
and  made  navigable  as  far  as  Point  Pleasant, 
and  considerable  work  performed  stiU  further 
up.  Several  cut-offs  have  been  made  ;  one 
at  the  "  Big  Round  Turn,"  by  an  excavation 
nine^  yards  long,  shortens  the  navigation 


many  miles.  The  force  was  pat  on  the  La- 
fourche levee,  which  was  fiilly  repaired,  bat 
the  engineer  makes  complaint  of  the  want  of 
a  law  compelling  the  parishes  to  keep  their 
levees  in  order  after  tney  are  put  up  fiimly 
b^  the  state.  Thjs  levee  has  been  severu 
tmies  in  danger,  because  unprotected  on  the 
spot.  It  would  often  cost  the  state  five 
times  as  much  to  transfer  their  force  to  the 
place  as  it  would  to  make  the  repairs.  The 
state  levee  on  Bayou  Marine,  in  Pointe 
Coupee,  was  destroyed  in  that  manner. 

The  Bayou  Macon  has  been  ^oroughly 
cleared  out  for  130  miles,  and  to  within  mx 
miles  of  the  Arkansas  hne. 

Bomf  River  has  been  so  well  improved, 
that  it  is  susceptible  of  navigation  by  good 
sized  boats  at  high  water,  ana  smaU  l>oats  at 
all  stages. 

Big  Creek,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Bceuf 
River,  has  been  examined,  and  found  capa^ 
ble  of  improvement  for  twenty -five  or  thirty 
miles,  and  the  work  is  recommended. 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  last 
legislature,  the  state  engineer  has  made  a 
survey  of  all  the  shoals  in  the  Ouachita 
River,  finom  Harrisonburg  to  Ouachita  City, 
with  a  view  uf  determimng  the  expediency 
and  the  cost  of  removing  them,  soaj  to  have 
navigation  at  low  water.  Upon  an  accurate 
examination,  under  the  most  favorable  dr- 
cumstances,  Mr.  Wooldridj^  reports  that  a 
huge  class  of  the  shoals  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  they  cannot  be  removed  without 
enormous  expense,  and  would  immediatdjr 
be  renewed  again  from  the  same  causes.  He 
reports,  therefore,  unfavorably  upon  this 
plan  of  improving  the  river.  In  an  ordinaiy 
stage  of  water  it  is  as  little  impeded  as  any 
river  in  the  state,  but  requires  some  vroA  to 
clear  out  obstructions.  He  suggests  tiiat  a 
careful  examination  might  show  that  a  few 
locks  beginning  below  Harrisonburg  might 
secure  enough  water  for  low  navi^tion. 

A  resolution  of  the  last  legislature  re- 
quired a  survey  of  the  three  routes  to  Har- 
risonburg from  the  Mississippi  River,  and  , 
report  upon  their  comparative  advantages, 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  them  pas8U)le 
during  the  hifi^h  stages  of  the  Mississippi. 
He  reports  in  favor  of  that  which  terminates 
at  Waterproof,  called  the  upper  route.  The 
other  woiud  be  best  to  Trinity,  and  he  esti- 
mates the  cost  at  $50,090.  In  connection 
with  this  subject  the  report  makes  some  re* 
marks  on  the  subject  of  roads  in  general, 
concluding  that  the  state  ought  to  have  one 
thoroughfare  to  the  western  nigh  lands,  and 
concentrate  aU  its  present  force  upon  diaf 
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and  ffives  a  decided  opinion  in  favor  of  wliat 
ia  caUed  the  Bed  BiTer  route,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Nothing  baa  been  done  on  the  Monroe 
•nd  Miaaisaippi  road  for  want  of  force  and 

propriations. 

The  Third  Improrement  Diatriet  of  the 
riaea  Bed  Btrer,  Sabine  Biver, 
Calcaaien  ^iTer,  and  their  tribatariea.  The 
reaolta  of  the  work  in  thia  district  are  leaa 
aatiafactory  than  in  any  odier.  The  only 
actoal  work  reported,  ia  the  deadening  of 
the  timber  on  the  Bed  Biver,  iram  aeven 
milea  below  Shreveport  to  the  month  of  the 
Coshatta  Chate,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles ;  the  clearing  out  of  Loe^ 
Bayoa,  the  connection  between  Lake  Bis- 
teneau  and  Bed  Biver,  the  opening  of 
Tones's  Bayou  about  thirty  miJes  below 
Bhreveport,  as  the  npp^r  navigable  connec- 
tion between  Bayou  rierre  and  Bed  Biver, 
•nd  the  improvement  of  Bavou  Winaey,  so 
that  veaaela  aacending  the  Bed  Biver  may 
paaa  inio  Bayou  Winaey  up  by  Bayou 
Pierre  and  the  lakea,  and  come  out  again  by 
Tones's  Bayou. 

A  large  part  of  the  report  is  here  devoted 
to  an  account  of  an  examination  of  the  Bed 
Biver  from  Bhreveport  to  the  Arkanaas  Une, 
under  an  inatruction  of  the  late  bgialature. 
We  cannot  give  an  idea  by  an  abatract  of 
the  details.  After  arguing  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  general  government  to  lend 
strong  aid  for  the  eeneral  clearins  of  the 
met,  he  recommenos,  in  view  of  au  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  that  the  state  should 
immediately  provide  for  the  removing  the 
obatruction  of  the  falla  at  Alexandria,  and  the 
^Mvough  improvement  of  the  liver  up  to 
flhreveport. 

The  Fourth  Internal  Improvement  Dis- 
trict includes  all  that  portion  of  the  state 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  aouth  of  Bed 
Biver,  except  the  Sabine  and  Calcasieu 
rivera  and  their  branches. 

In  this  district  the  engineer  reports  works 
on  Terrebonne,  from  its  mouth  to  Cane 
Bayou,  and  on  Bayou  Black  up  to  the  point 
where  Cane  Bayou  connects  with  Terre- 
bonne. Grand  and  Petit  Caillou  have  been 
cleared  out. 

Tne  force  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Dis- 
tricts was  occupied  six  months  in  repairing 
the  breach  of  Grand  Levee,  in  Pointe 
Coupee. 

A  levee  haa  been  built  to  doae  Mill  Bayou, 
in  the  parish  of  Avoyelles.  The  raft  has 
been  removed  from  uie  lower  mouth  of 
Fansse  Biviere,  and  no  more  work  is  needed 
in  that  river.  Fifteen  men  were  en^ged 
twelve  months  in  building  a  road  u  St. 
James's  parish,  (rom  the  Mississippi  Biver  to 
the  Vacnerie  Bidge.  It  was  completed  in 
December.  A  levee  haa  been  laid  off  aeroaa 
Bonnet  Cared  point,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist. 

A  contract  has  been  made  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Lafourche  and  Barrataria 
Canal  by  the  sUte,  for  955,000,  to  be  com- 
pleted on  the  1st  of  January,  1855. 

The  obatmctiona  in  Bayou  L'Bmbarraa 


and  its  outlets  have  been  removed ;  all  tiie 
obatruetioBs  in  VemnHon  Bayou,  from  the 
bay  up  to  Parry's  Bridge,  about  fifW  milea» 
This  makea  it  easily  navigable  in  high  water. 
The  rafb  haa  been  removed  in  Grand 
Biver,  but  has  since  accumulated  again  to 
a  considerable  extent. 


2.— 80VTHIRN    I!n>V8TRlAL     COVYSITTION, 
XTC. 

The  Alabama  papers  have  been  discussing 
a  proposition  made  by  Dr.  Plough,  of  Loui- 
siana, to  establish  a  Great  Agrionltural  and 
Mechanics'  Exhibition  and  Fair  of  all  Hu- 
man  Industry,  to  take  place  in  May,  1853,  in 
the  city  of  New-Orleana,  to  be  followed  faj 
annual  fairs  in  the  eities  of  Mobile,  Natchez, 
and  such  other  pomts  aa  may  favor  auch  an 
enterprise.  We  think  the  proposition  a 
good  one,  and  ahould  be  delighted  to  aee  it 
carried  out  Indeed,  for  several  yeara  we 
have  been  proposing  something  of  the  kind 
through  our  Beview;  and  but  lately,  when 
the  Southwestern  Bail-Boad  Convention 
met  in  New-Orleana,  we  took  occaaion  to 
announce  a  plan  of  auch  conventions  and 
fairs,  which  will  be  made  public  aa  soon  aa 
the  papers  of  the  Convention  are  printed. 
Meantime  we  give  the  particulars  of  a  meet- 
ing which  has  been  held  in  Montgomery,  on 
the  subject : 

According  to  previous  notice,  a  huhly 
intelligent  and  respectable  meetiuff  of  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  was  held  in  the  State 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  Louisiana  and  other  southern  states  in 
an  effort  to  establish  a  Great  Agricultural 
and  Mechanics'  Exhibition  in  May,  1853.  in 
the  city  of  New-Orleans. 

Hon.  Price  Williams,  of  Mobile,  waa  call- 
ed to  the  Chair,  and  James  B.  Gladney, 
of  Pickens,  appointed  Secretary- 

The  objectai  of  the  meeting  having  been 
explained  by  the  chairman,  the  Hon.  H. 
W .  HiUiard  made  an  address,  and  offered 
the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted : 

Aesolved,  That  we  respond  with  sincere 
satisfaction  to  the  appeal  made  to  the 
state  of  Alabama  by  the  Grovemor  of  Loui- 
siana, and  other  eminent  gentlemen  of  that 
atate,  to  co-operate  in  an  effort  to  establish 
<*A  Great  Agricultural  ■  and  Mechanica' 
Exhibition  and  Fair  of  all  Human  Indoa- 
try,  upon  a  large  and  magnificent  scale," 
to  take  place  in  May,  1853,  in  the  city  of 
New- Orleans,  to  be  followed  by  annual 
fairs  in  the  citiea  of  Mobile,  Natchea,  and 
such  other  points  as  may  favor  auch  an 
enterprise. 

JResolved,  That  the  govemer  of  this  state 
be  requested  to  appoint  a  delegation,  con- 
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nsdiig  of  sixty  gentlemen,  chcwen  from 
diiferent  parts  of  Alabama,  to  repreteni  the 
8taU  in  the  '*  Jndfutrial  Convention;' 
to  be  held  in  New- Orleans,  in  April 
next. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  of  this  meet- 
ing be  requested  to  appoint  fifteen  gentle- 
men to  act  as  a  central  committee,  who 
shall  bold  their  meetings  in  this  city,  and 
whose  duty  it  sball  be  to  correspond  with 
persons  thtoughout  the  state,  interested  in 
the  success  of  subsUntial  pursuiu,  with 
the  view  of  preparing  for  a  full  partici- 
pation, by  the  citizens  of  Alabama,  in  the 
proposed  fairs  at  New-Orleans  and  else- 
where. 

The  &ev.  Dr.  Lipscomb  was  tben  called 
for,  and  addressed  the  meeting.  Hon.  J. 
B.  Belser,  by  invitation,  followed  with  a 
short  address.  Dr.  Plough,  agent  from  tlte 
State  of  Louisiana,  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  exhibition,  then  addressed  the 
meeting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Limestone,  offered 
the  followingresolution : 

jRmo/v^^,  That  this  meeting  has  listened 
with  great  pleasure  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lipscomb,  and  that  he  be  re- 
Quested  to  furnish  a  written  copy  for  pub 
lication.  Adopted.  The  meeting  then  ad- 
jottmed. 

Prick  Williams,  Chairman, 

J.  B.  Oladnet,  Secretary, 


3. — INS  INK  ASTLUM  OF  LOUISIANA. 

We  have  received  the  third  report  of  this 
institution,  which  has  been  in  existence  three 
years,  and  in  that  time  admitted  202  patients, 
and  discharged  124  ;  1^54  being  restored  to 
eoond  mind.  The  number  of  deaths  is  49. 
The  number  at  present  treated,  78.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  institution,  in  two  years, 
$26,845 ;  disbursements,  $24,923. 

The  whole  number  of  insane  and  idiotic 
persons  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  cannot,  at 
present,  be  ascertained  ;  but  according  to  an 
official  document  recently  received  from  the 
census  office,  at  Washington  City,  the  num- 
ber of  insane  persons  among  the  white  and 
free  colored  pooulation  of  the  state,  in  1850, 
was  289,  classea  in  the  following  manner,  viz : 

Insane,  white, 255 

do.      do.    males, 153 

do.      do.    females, 102 


sane  slaves,  the  precise  number  of  whom  we 
cannot  at  present  state,  having  received  no 
official  returns  of  this  dass  of  persons ;  but, 
as  the  slave  population  of  this  state  near^ 
equals  that  of  the  white  and  free  colored,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
sane, in  both  classes,  would  be  also  neariy 
equ^.  But  it  is  a  weU  known  fact  that  in- 
sanity does  not  prevail  to  the  same  ex- 
tent among  the  slave  population,  as  that  of 
the  white  and  free  colored.  We  will,  there- 
fore, deduct  one-third  from  the  supposed 
number  of  insane  slaves,  and  the  result  will 
be  as  follows,  viz : 

Lisane  white  and  free  colored 289 

Insane  slaves, 1^3 

Total  insane  persons  in  llie  State  of 
Louisiana,........**-*  ■-->•-••  ^I 


Our  present  buildines,  at  the  otx 
fords  accommodation  lor  but  eigh^  insane 
persons,  thus  leaving  about  400  of  these  un- 
ibitunate  creatures  m  the  state  without  pro* 
per  treatment,  protection,  or  care. 


4. — CATAHOULA  PARISH,  LOUISIANA. — OOK- 
RKCTION8. 

J.  D.  B.  Dk  Bow  :  Upon  reflection  I  am 
fearful  there  are  some  errors  in  the  "  bonnd- 
ariee"  of  the  parish,  which  are  of  such  im- 
portance that  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  ex- 
amine carefriUy  and  oortect,  and  in  order  to 
do  BO  I  refer  you  to  Latourette's  map,  which 
I  have  examined  since  writing.  North  is 
correctly  stated— East,  by  Tensas  and  Black 
rivers,  or  Concordia  parish— South,  by 
Bayoa  and  Lake  Saline  and  Little  Biver,  or 
by  Avoyelles  and  Rapides  parishes — ^Wesl, 
by  BApides  and  Natchitoches,  or  by  Dugde- 
mona  Biver;  but  I  refer  you  to  the  map. 

In  speaking  of  Harrisonburg  I  did  not 
state  that  it  was  named  by  Harrison  after 
himself. 

In  speaking  of  Trinity  I  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  it  v^as  incorporated  by  an  act  </ 
the  latt  legislature,  and  that  Joseph  Gnss 
was  chosen  first  Mayor,  or  Chairman  of  the 
Tovm  CoundL  Of  the  church  in  Trinity, 
the  size  should  be  25  by  40  feet ;  cost,  $700. 


Total,  white, 255 

Insane,  free  colored, 

do.  do.  males, 19 

do.  do.  females, 15 

Total,  free  colored, 34 

Total,  whites  and  free  colored,.. 


34 


289 


5.— ST.  LOUI8  MXRCANTILK  ASSOCIATION. 

We  thank  the  St.  Louis  Mercantile  As- 
sociation for  the  honor  they  have  done  ns 
in  these  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  St  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion appreciate  the  efforta  of  J.  D.  B.  De 
Bow,  Esq.,  of  New-Orleans,  in  collecting,  in 
The  above  statement  is  exclusive  of  in- 1  his    "  Commerdal  Review,"  statistical  in- 
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Ibnnation  of  great  yalne  to  the  South  and 
West,  and  tut  we  regard  his  journal  as 
▼ahiable  to  the  merchants  of  Bt.  Loais  and 
New-Orleans,  and  cordially  reconunend  it 
to  their  patronage. 

Suolvedt  That  the  Gorrespondinff  Seere- 
tarj  is  hereby  instructed  to  forwara  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  to  Mr.  De  Bow,  as  a 
slight  testimonial  of  our  regard  for  his  im- 
portant labors,  and  our  desire  to  promote  the 
■access  of  his  useful  journal. 

QSO.  R.  EOBIHSON, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

6.— curcimrATi  mxrcantilx  libkart, 
1852. 

James  Lupton  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent ;  £.  B.  Hinman,  Vice -,  H.  D.  Hunting- 
don and  L.  A.  Ostrom,  Beeretaries ;  Charles 
R.  Fosdick,  Treasurer.  The  Directors  are 
Mess.  Chenowith,  Woods,  Meiriam,  Thomp- 
ton  and  Caldwell.  Mr.  Fabian,  the  late 
Secretary,  has  removed  to  New-Orleans, 
and  is  mentioned  in  high  terms  by  the 
Board.  The  receipts  of  this  association  are 
•7,779  01  for  1851,  and  the  expenditures 
for  books,  lectures,  and  refitting  rooms, 
•5,330  2S.  The  library  now  contams  11,769 
volumes.  All  praise  u  due  to  this  worthy 
ind  estimable  association. 


7.— AOXNCUS  OF  AGRICXTLTUSX. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Stephen  A. 
Douglass  for  a  copy  of  his  admirable  and 
oomprehensive  address  upon  the  '*  Agencies 
of  Agriculture,"  delivered  before  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  of  New-York.  Mr. 
Douglass  reviews  the  whole  field  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  in  the  spirit  of  a  scholar  and 
a  patriot.  We  can  only  make  a  single  ex- 
tract, though  it  would  be  doing  good  service 
to  our  readers  to  insert  the  whole  address, 
which  is  high-toned  and  Uberal  in  its  views : 

'*  We  are  now  able  to  furnish  the  whole 
world  with  the  cheapest  and  best  food,  and 
with  the  cheapest  and  best  raiment.  We 
fiimish  grain,  provisions  and  cotton — the 
tibree  staple  articles  of  commerce — ^in  greater 
quantities  and  of  better  qualities,  than  any 
other  nation ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  we  will  be  able  also  to  regulate 
Uieir  prices.  What  a  boundless  field,  then, 
is  opened  to  our  agricultural  industry! 
What  tinpje  reward  to  the  labor  of  our 
fitrmers !  The  command  of  the  world-staples, 
even  without  the  aconisition  of  CaUfomia, 
(which  secures  to  us  toe  control  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,)  must  have  given  ns  the  con- 
trol of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  But  in- 
dependent of  these  international  eonsiden- 
tions,  there  is  yet  another  which  will  na- 
turally suffgest  itself  to  your  minds.  Our 
agricnltaru  products,  owmg  to  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  our  territoryt  and  the  great  differ- 


ences of  soil  and  climatey  are  so  varied,  as  to , 
furnish  abundant  exchanges  for  the  domestic 
trade  between  the  different  states  of  the 
Union.  They  furnish,  in  themselves,  the  ma- 
terials of  a  very  extensive  internal  commerce ; 
employ,  to  a  uurge  extent,  our  coasting  ton- 
nage, and  secure  constant  employment  to 
om:  stesmboats  and  rail-roads. 
y^*  Planting  and  farming  are  the  mutual  al- 
lies of  each  other,  as  are,  indeed,  all  branch- 
es of  a^cultural  industry,  notwithstanding 
any  prejudice  which  may  be  entertained  in 
different  sections  of  the  country.  They  take 
a  narrow  view  of  political  economy,  who  can 
see  but  rival  interests  growing  out  of  the 
different  productions  of  the  same  country ; 
and  they  are  worse  than  bigoted  who,  in 
consequence  of  it,  indulge  in  unworthy 
iealousies  or  hostile  sentiments  towards 
orethren  of  the  same  family.  You  cannot,  by 
lentimate  means,  benefit  any  one  branch  m 
industry  of  a  great  country,  without  indirect- 
Iv  benefiting  aU  the  rest;  but  when,  as  in 
toe  case  before  us,  one  interest  is  depen- 
dent on  the  other ;  when  the  producer  ot  the 
one  article  is  the  best  and  often  Uie  only 
consumer  of  the  other,  who  is  so  rash  as  to 
assert  that  the  prosperity  of  the  one  works 
the  injuzy  of  the  other  V/ 


8. — LATB  PUBLIC ATIOBS. 

X.—Bungetry  and  Koesvth.  By  Rev.  B. 
F.  Tefit,  D.  D.  New-Orleans :  John  Ball, 
1852. 

This  is  a  volume  of  about  400  pages,  hand- 
somely issued,  and  written  with  considerable 
vigor.  It  discusses  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  country,  origin,  and  condition  of 
the  people,  rehgion,  language,  and  litera- 
ture; Hungarian  Constitution,  external  re- 
lations, attempts  to  overthowthe  Hungarian 
Nationality,  toe  Austrian  Revolution,  Re- 
bellion of  the  Sclaves,  the  Austrian  Invasion, 
the  Fall  of  Hungary,  ete.  Whilst  Euro- 
pean subjects  are  engrossiug  so  much  of 
popular  attention,  and  whibt  tnere  is  such  a 
growing  probability-  that  we  will  eventually, 
whether  we  will  it  or  not,  be  involved  m 
European  politics  and  quarrels,  it  is  well  for 
our  people  to  begin  their  study.  We  never 
doubtea  that  European  intervention  would 
one  day  or  other  become  an  American  doe- 
trine,  though  fervently  desirinff  to  postpone 
that  day  as  long  as  possible.  The  arguments 
which  are  now  urged  for  intervention  are 
suicidal  and  absurd. 

fL—Esiayt  on  Interut,  Exchanf^,  Coins, 
Paper  Monevt  and  Banks,  By  J.  R. 
McCulloch,  Esq.,  author  of  "  The  Com- 
mercial Dictionary."  Philadelphia:  Carey 
dc  Hart.    New-Orleans :  J.  B.  Steel. 

The  tide  of  the  volume,  and  its  author's 
name,  wHl  speak  sufficient  for  its  contento. 
There  are  four  parts :  1,  on  Interest  and  the 
effects  of  the  Usuiy  Laws ;  9,  on  Foreign 
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and  Domestic  Exchange;  3,  on  Money, 
Coins,  BnlUon,  Seignorage,  Standaid,  etc. ; 
4.  on  Paper  Money,  and  on  Banks.    The 

Yolome  will  be  highly  nsefnl  to  every  class  of 


3^Sixisen  Months  at  the  Qold-Diggingi. 
By  Daniel  Woods.  New-York:  Haroer 
&  Brothers.  New-Orleans:  J.  C.  Mor- 
gan. 

This  Mr.  Woods  wooldseem  to  have  seen 
what  is  vulgarly  called  the  "elephant," 
judging  from  the  gloomy  pictures  he  fur- 
nishes of  California  life  and  gold  diggings^ 
He  gives  a  table  of  the  earmngs  of  56  minera 
of  his  acquaintance  laboring  in  the  richest 
portions  of  the  mines,  and  believes  the  gen- 
eral average  for  othen  to  be  much  leas : 

Number  of  miners 56 

Length  of  time  (working  days), 191 

Nuaober  of  days'  work, 6776 

Whole  amount  made, $22,089  76 

-A-ggrcgatc  each  day 182  56 

Average  to  each  nuner  per  day,.  3  26 

4.— il  Ladjfs  Voyage  Round  the  fVortd; 
transkted  from  the  German  of  Ida  Pfeif- 
fer;  by  Mrs.  Percy  Binnett.  Harper  &, 
Brothers.  New-Orleans :  J.  C.  Morgan. 

Madame  Pfeifier  tells  us,  in  her  introduc- 
tory chapter,  how  it  came  about  that  a  **  lone 
woman,"  contrary  to  all  the  habits  and 
usages  of  her  sex,  should  have  encouraged 
the  fancy  of  visiting  strange  countries,  and 
actually  carried  it  out  in  a  manner  which 
would  shame  the  stumer  sex.  In  the  first 
place,  her  birth-day  wastn  the  last  century ^ 
which  she  regarded  so  far  a  protection.  She 
aays,  "  From  my  earliest  childhood  I  had 
always  the  greatest  kmging  to  see  the  world. 
I  read  all  books  of  travels  I  could  get  hold  ofl 
I  traveled  at  last  with  my  parents,  and  then 
with  my  husband.  When  my  children's 
education  was  completed,  I  formed  my  reso- 
lution with  a  joy  amounting  to  rapture.  I 
set  out  alone  on  my  journey  to  Palestine,  and 
as  I  came  home  again  in  perfect  safety,  I  trust- 
ed I  had  not  acted  presumptuously  in  follow- 
ing the  impulses  of  my  nature,  and  J  deter- 
mined to  see  a  little  more  yet  of  the  world." 

5.—Vrtam-Life :  A  Fable  of  the  Seasons. 
By  Ik  Marvel. 

•<  Wa  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of;  and  our  little  life 
It  rounded  with  a  sleep." 

New- York:   Charles  Scribner.    New-Oi^ 
leans:  John BalL    1851. 

The  author,  who  is  Donald  G.  Bfitchell,  of 


New*York,  has  dedicated  his  pirodnctimi  to 
Washington  Irving.  Under  the  asssmed 
nameof  Ik  Marvel,  he  has  contributed  a  dass 
of  very  interesting  fictions  to  the  press,  which 
have  won  for  themselves  a  wide  celebriQr. 
The  present  work  is  <fivided  into  appropriate 
heads,  to  wit :  Dreams  of  Boyhood ;  Dreams 
of  Youth ;  Dreams  of  Manhood ;  Dreams  of 
Age,  &c.  The  style  is  chaste  and  tanpbs* 
We  can  give  but  a  single  specimen  on 
woman's  love : 

*'  That  deep,  thrilling  voice,  bearing  all  die 
perfume  of  the  womanly  soul  in  its  flow, 
rarely  finds  utterance,  and  if  uttered  vainly 
—if  called  out  by  tempting  devices,  and  by 
a  trust  that  is  abuseo— desolate  indeed  is 
the  maiden  heart^widowed  of  its  chastest 
thought  The  soul  shrinks  affrighted  within 
itself  Like  a  tired  bird  lost  at  sea,  flutter- 
ing around  what  seem  friendly  bouehs,  it 
stoops  at  length,  and  finding  only  cold,  slj^ 
perv  spars,  with  no  bloom,  and  no  foliage- 
its  kst  hope  gone-^  sinks  to  a  wild  ocean 
grave." 

6.— JReooft  of  the  Society  for  the  ReHe/cf 
Deittiute  Orphan  Boys.    165U 

This  is  one  of  those  Uessed  institntinns 
which  do  so  much  to  illustrate  the  heavenly 
impulses  which  are  at  die  heart  of  man,  let  him 
do  ever  so  much  evil  as  he  will  in  this  worid. 
It  was  established  nearly  twenty -eight  years 
ago  in  New-Orleans,  under  the  auspices  of 
Beverly  Chew  and  Judge  Workmen.  In 
that  time,  866  destitute  children  have  been 
taken  care  of.  The  number  at  present  with- 
in the  walls  is  98.  Only  a  small  part  of  its 
support  is  derived  firom  any  fixed  revenue, 
the  rest  resting  entirely  upon  individual 
charities  from  year  to  year.  Should  not  this 
prove  a  loud  appeal  to  our  citizens  ?  Ten  dd- 
lars  constitute  the  donor  a  member  of  the 
Society;  and  fifty  dollars  a  Hfe  vumher. 
We  make  a  short  extract  from  the  report : 

««The  directors  have  the  happiness  to 
know,  that  there  have  been  boys  from  dns 
asylum  who  have  reached  the  most  honor- 
able positions  in  society.  We  have  <me  a 
respectable  nunister  of  the  GoapeL    Two 

;atoi»-H>tte 

the  largest 


have  become  distinffuished  navi 
being  the  omxmanGMfr  of  one  of 
and  finest  packets  between  this  city  and 
France;  the  other  is  younger,  but  bods 
equally  fair  to  become  an  ornament  to  his 
profession,  and  is  now  the  second  officer  of  a 
fine  vesseL  Anodier  is  a  lawyer,  and  latefy, 
by  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citisens,  has 
been  elected,  by  a  very  flattering  vote,  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  has  die 
happiness  to  be  one  of  the  present  Directofs 
of  this   Board.     Others   are   respectdile 
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Bwrehants'  clerics ;  and  many  adonmiff ,  by 
ibeat  indvstry  and  sagacity,  a  Taiiety  of  the 
mechanical  trades  in  our  city ;  while  others 
have  been  placed  with  honest  farmers  in  the 
West,  and  from|whom  we  have  agreeable  ac- 
oonntSk  Some  have  grown  xx^,  have  mar- 
xied,  and  become  fathers  of  famiEes." 

l.'-Tke  Southern  Magaxitie,    Vol  L  No. 

1.     Mobile.    1852. 
Biportt  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Rail- 

toad  Co. 
Reports  of  James  River  and  Kanawha  Co. 

Xaitroad. 

The  Bonthem  Magazine  is  a  new  month- 
pnblishedin  Mobue,  and  edited  by  Willis 
Clark,  at  the  low  price  of  $1  per  an- 
muBB.  The  print  is  neat  and  creditable  to 
oar  sister ;  the  original  articles  are  as  good, 
if  not  better,  than  those  of  the  current  liter- 
aiv  magazines  of  the  North  of  the  same  class. 
Tne  editorial  evinces  inteliigence  and  spirit. 
The  worlc  is  porelv  literary,  and  as  sncn  as- 
suredly deserves  the  support  of  the  South- 
west. It  is  a  happy  improvement  upon  the 
one  which  was  published  last  year  in  Mobile, 
and  which  seems  early  to  have  fulfilled  its 
destiny. 

The  Rail-road  reports,  noticed  above,  will 
be  referred  to  in  the  appropriate  placein  our 
future  numbers. 

B^-^Studies  on  Slavery.  B;  John  Fletch- 
er, A.  M^  of  Louisiana. 

We  have  seen  some  of  the  manuscripts  of 
this  work,  which  are^written  with  great  force 
and  ability.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  them 
next  winter  in  a  volume  of  600  pages,  at 
$3  00.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  erudite 
antfaor  will  be  rewarded  with  a  most  liberal 
pabHc  patronage.  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  New- 
Orleans,  thus  gives  his  tfwtimonlal : 

Nkw-Orlcaits,  Aug.  23,  1851. 

I  have  read  the  mfumscript  you  sent  me 
containing  Mr.  Fletcher's  first  thirteen 
**  Lessons  on  Slavery."  To  say  that  it  is  an 
able  document,  well  written,  and  in  the  pro- 
per spirit,  would  be  poor  praise.  I  consider 
tt  immensely  valuable,  ana  that  it  ought  to  be 
read  by  every  intelligent  person  Nordi  as 
well  as  South.         •        •        •       •       • 

I  have  long  known  Mr.  Fletcher  by  sight, 
and  have  attended  on  him  when  sick ;  have 
often  had  casual  converaatioiis  with  him, 
and  considered  him  a  very  learned  man; 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  had  formed,  from 
a  quarter  of  a  century's  acquaintance,  no 
just  conception  of  the  extent  of  his  erudition, 
and  the  remarkable  powers  of  his  mind,  un- 
til I  read  the  manuscript  you  sent  me.  *  *  * 

The  lessons  will  be  doubly  useful  to  the 
North,  as  they  untie  the  knots  and  meshes  of 
that  web  of  sophistry  which  has  entangled 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  north- 
em  people,  and  made  them  the  sla/ves  of  false 
doctrines,  ftc. 


9.~BOOX8  Ajn>  rXBlODICALS. 

1. — Lectures  on  the  History  of  France.  By 
the  Right  Honorable  Sir  James  Steven, 
Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  Bngland.  New- 
York:  Harper  do  Brothers,  185S;  J.  C. 
Morgan,  New-Orleans, 

Sir  James  Stephen,  being  appointed  to  a 
chair  in  Cambridge,  set  about  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  lectures,  which  are  to  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  subjects  brought  down  to 
later  date.  The  author  tells  us  that  he  does 
not  design  to  present  the  book  as  a  compila- 
tion ;  that  the  plan  of  it,  at  least,  is  his  own 
— that  in  the  execution  of  that  plan  he  haa 
declined  no  labor,  mental  or  bodily — that  he 
has  examined  all  the  authorities,  original 
and  secondary,  and  diligently  meditated 
every  result  to  which  his  investigations  ap- 
peared to  lead.  That  he  availed  himself  of 
the  aid  of  the  great  authors  of  France,  dccn 
dec.  The  volume  embraces  the  Romano* 
GhJUc  history ;  the  Merovingian  and  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasties,  the  Crusades,  the  Mo- 
narchical System  of  France,  the  States  Gen- 
eral, the  Revenues  of  the  Kingdom,  tiie 
Reformation,  etc.  Several  lectures  are  de- 
voted  to  the  power  of  the  pen  in  France,  and 
to  the  monarchies  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
XrV.  The  work  concludes  with  a  com- 
parison of  the  French  and  English  mo- 
narchies. • 

2. —  Wesley  and  Methodism ;  with  a  Por- 
trait. Harper  dc  Brothers  ;  Morgan,  New- 
Orieans. 

**  Until  this  book  appeared,"  says  the 
critic  of  Bell's  Messenger,  "  it  may  be  traly 
said  that  the  life  and  character  of  the  great 
apostle  of  Methodism  had  never  been 
thoroughly  analyzed,  neither  had  the  mo- 
tives which  led  him  to  his  course  of  action 
been  disposnonately  investigated.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  anatomized  both  the  founder  of  the 
society,  and  the  society  itself,  with  great 
talent  and  judgment' ' 

3. — Bankers*  Magazine,  Febraary,  1852. 
Price  is  00  per  annum.  J.  Smith  Ho- 
mans,  Boston. 

Contents :  L  Recent  History  of  the  Bank 
of  France. 

n.  Fluctuations  of  the  English  Funds  for 
the  year  1851. 

m.  Fluctnatkms  of  the  New- York  Stock 
Market  in  1851. 

IV.  Lawson's  History  of  Banking.  Chap- 
ter V. 
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y.  Sketch  of  the  Recent  ProgreM  of  the 
AMorance  of  Life  and  Property  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

VL  Digest  of  the  Deciaiona  of  the  8a- 
pzeme  Coort  of  New  Hampahire  upon  Bank- 
ing, Bills  of  Exchange,  rromisaory  Notes, 
Urary,  doc. 

VII.  Bank  Correspondence.  1.  Liabili- 
Ciea  of  Banks.  2.  Notarial  Forms.  3.  Bank 
Bzchanges  in  Philadelphia. 

VIII.  Boggestions  for  a  New  System  of 
Bank  Exchanges. 

IX.  Bank  Statistics.  I.Alabama.  S.In- 
diana.   3.  Michigan.    4.  Massachusetts. 

X.  Miscellaneona. 

XI.  Bank  Items;  New  Banks;  New  Ap- 
pointments; Deaths  of  Bank  Officers. 

XII.  Notes  on  the  Money  Market  for 
janoary. 

4. — Amenean  Jownal  of  Seierue  and 
Art.  Conducted  by  Professors  Silliman  and 
Dana,  aided  by  Dr.  Woloott  Gibbs.  New- 
Haven.  $5  per  annum.  The  publishers 
offer  for  sale  of  this  valuable  work  the  1st 
series,  50  volumes ;  price,  $100,  (unbound) ; 
2d  series,  1 0  vols.,  price,  620. 

fi.—LUerary  World,  New-York;  63  per 
annum.  An  admirable  weekly  journal, 
chroniciing  the  literary  movements  of  our 
own  and  all  other  countries,  with  the  most 
sprightly  criticisms,  etc. 

6. — Norton' »  Literary  Advertiser,  New- 
York  ;  monthly.  $1  per  annum.  This  is 
the  cheapest  and  the  best  guide  to  the  liter- 
ary man,  in  the  purchase  of  books,  which 
can  be  had  in  any  quarter.  Every  work 
published  in  the  United  States,  England, 
France,  and  Germany,'  is  mentioned,  with 
the  name  of  the  publisher.  Among  the  no- 
tices of  books,  are  monthly  indexes  of  all  the 
magazines  published  in  this  country  or  Eu- 
rope. No  scholar  or  reading  man,  or  even 
amateur  in  books,  should  be  without  this 
cheap  compendium. 

1,— Rail-Road  Journal.  New-York; 
weekly.  65  per  annum.  Mr.  Poor,  the 
editor,  is  continually  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
usefulness  of  his  work ;  and  we  hope  it  will 
extend  wider  and  wider  in  the  South  and 
West,  where  we  are  most  deficient  in  rail- 
road experience  and  information. 

8. — Southern  Literary  Gazette.  Week- 
ly, with  semimonthly  supplement  63  per 
annum.  Charleston:  Walker,  Bichards  & 
Co.  An  admirable  family  journal,  which  we 
hope  Ib  extending  widely  the  area  of  its  ai- 
eulation. 


9.— 2ile  SoU  qf  the  South,  CdhnnbM, 
Georgia.  An  instructive  agricultural  jooj' 
nal,  which  has  reached  the  second  uimJief 
of  the  second  volume. 

l(i.— Farmer  and  Planter.  Edited  bj 
Seaborn  k,  GKlman,  Pendleton,  S.  C.  $1  per 
annum.  This  well  conducted  sheet  deserves 
large  patronage  among  southern  planten. 

II.— Harper's  Monthly  Magazine.  63 
per  annum.  The  February  No.  contains  two 
beautifully  illustrated  papers  upon  Benjft> 
min  Franklin  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
The  summary  of  Home  and  Foreign  events, 
and  the  Editor's  Table,  are  worth  moro 
than  the  whole  subscription  price. 

l^.—Reporu  of  the  President,  Direeten, 
and  Engineer  of  the  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee Rail-Road  Co.  1651.  This  able  re- 
port must  bide  its  time  until  the  matters  of 
the  late  Convention  are  entirely  disposed  of 
by  us. 


Paris,  Jan.  10,  1658. 

At  a  recent,  meeting  of  the  Americaa 
physicians  in  Paris,  an  association  was  esta- 
blished, whose  object  is  the  promotion  of 
medical  science. 

This  association,  essentially  national,  is 
designated  the  American  Medical  Society 
of  Paris.  It  is  intended  to  be  permanent  in 
its  nature,  and  is  now  progressing  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices.  Notwithstanding 
the  vast  advantages  afforded  b^  the  French 
metropolis  for  the  study  of  medical  and  surgi- 
cal science,  we  feel  ourselves  isolated  from 
our  national  medical  literature,  and,  therefore, 
confidently  appeal  to  the  conductcvs  of 
American  journals  and  periodicals. 

We  do  this  with  the  lesa  hesitation,  fed- 
inj|r  assured  that  it  will  be  not  only  a  medium 
of  improvement  to  ourselves,  but  a  means  of 
a  more  general  diffusion,  and  just  apprecia- 
tion of  American  literature. 

By  order  of  the  Societr, 

A.  J.  Bemmes,  M.  D. 
Cor.  Sec.  of  the  Am.  Med.  Soc.  in  Paris. 


SOUTH-WKSTIRN  RAlL-ROAD  COKyXRTIOlf. 

The  ]>roceedings,  reports,  speeches,  etc, 
of  this  important  body,  which  we  begun  to 
publish  in  our  last  number,  and  have  con- 
tinued at  length  in  this,  will  be  finished  next 
month.  They  will  afterwards  be  published 
in  pamphlet  form.  Our  readers  could  not 
have  placed  before  them  more  intenssting 
material  than  is  furnished  in  these  papers, 
indicating,  as  they  do,  the  course  of  opinion, 
and  the  future  probable  action  of  the  whole 
south-weatem  country.    The  able  speeches 
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of  Mr.  EobbfOfNew-Oileaiw,  and  Mr.  Boi^ 
weU,  of  Virginu,  were  not  fumiahed  to  ub  in 
time  for  the  present  number. 

OUR  JAHUART  HUMBIB,  1859. 

Slioiikl  the  reprint  of  this  nnmbernotlmTe 
reached  those  of  oar  snbscribezs  who  were 
not  preTurasly  supplied,  they  wiU  faror  ns  a 
little  longer,  in  the  assurance  that  they  will 
veceiTe  it  loog  before  the  period  for  bin<Bng 
the  ▼olume,  and  in  the  further  assarance 
tiiat  such  a  contingency  shall  not  occur 
aigain. 

We  apologize  for  tibe  want  of  variety  in 
the  papers  in-the  present  number,  but  pledge 
onrseWes  that  the  one  for  May  will  be  toe 
ablest,  the  largest,  and  the  best  ever  issued 
fivm  Uie  office  of  toe  Ro^rjew. 

LATE  PUBLIOATIONS 

Received    at  J.    C.   Moboam's  Naw-Orleans 

Literary  Depot,  Exchange  Flaee,  adijoiiiiag 

the  Poit-OfBce. 
Horsemanship— Incladinr  the   hraaking 

trmiaiog   of  horses.     By  Fouchar. 

trated. 

The  American  Almanac  for  18SS. 
Napoleon's  Old   Guard.    By   J.   T.  Headley, 

aathor  of  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,  4bc 
The  Studies  of  Animals.    lUttstrated,  for  Lead 

Pencil  and  Crayon. 
Heaven  and  the  Sainted  Dead.     By  Bev.  H. 

Harbaufb. 
No  Saeh  Word  as  Fail.    A  Juvenile  Book.    By 

Alice  B.  Neal. 
Balea  of  Order.     A  Mannal  fbr  Conducting 

Boaiuess  in  Deliberative  Bodies.    By  B.  Ma- 


and 
lUus- 


Dream-Land  by  Daylight;  .By  Caroline  Cheie- 
brough. 

The  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor.  Bj  Ik  MarveL 
Elegant  illustrated  edition. 

Koapp'a  Chemical  Technology.  Vol.  3,  Eng- 
lish edition. 

Oregon— Its  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects. 
By  Rev.  Guatsvus  Hines. 

The  Lives  of  Jsmes  Madiaon  and  James  Mon> 
roe.    By  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Science  of  Government,    and  Compend  of  the 
Constitutional  and  Civil  Juritpruaenee  of  i ' 
United  States.    By  Andrew  W.  Yonog. 

OiA  Book  for  Young  Men ;  or  Familiar  Letters 
oa  Self-Kuowledge,  Self-Education,  Female 
Society,  Marriage,  Ac  By  Dr.  William  A. 
Alcott. 

OiA  Book  for  Young  Ladies;  or  Familiar 
Letters  on  their  Acquaintances,  Male  and 
Female. 

Dream  Life.  A  Fable  of  the  Seasons.  By 
Ik  Marvsl,  author  of  Reveries  of  a  Bache- 
lor. 

The  Gdden  Legend.    By  Longfellow. 

Florence,  the  Parish  Orphsn ;  and  a  Sketch  of 
the  Village  in  the  last  Century.  By  Eliza  B. 
Lee. 

Recollections  of  my  Childhood,  and  other 
Stories.    By  Grace  Gmenwood. 

The  Wonder  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By 
Nathaniel  Hnwthome. 


Tales  from  Catland.  By  an  Old  Tabby.    With 

engravings. 

Memoirs  of  a  London  DoU. 

A  Faggot  of  French  Sticks.    By  Sir  Franeia 

Memoirs  of  the  Great  Metropolis,  London,  tntm 
the  Tower  to  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Woman  in  her  various  reUtlons.  By  Mrs.  L. 
O.  Abea 

Nicaragua— Its  People,  Scenery,  Monuments, 
and  the  proposed  Intei  oceanic  Canal.  With 
numerous  original  maps  and  illustrations. 
ByE.G.Squler. 

Thirty  Years  with  the  Indian  Tribea  on  the 
American  Frontiers.  By  U.  R.  School- 
craft. 

Sixteen  Months  in  the  Gold  Diggings.  By  Daniel 

B.  IVood. 
A  Lady's  Voyage  Round  the  World.     From  the 

German  of  Ida  Pfeiifer.     By    Mrs.   Percy 

Sinnet 

Adrian  ;  or  the  Clonds  of  the  Mind.  A  romance 
By   G.    "      "      '  -    - 

Field. 


P.     R.    James,    and    Maunsell    B' 


Sketches  of  Boston— Pest  and  Present  With 
one  hundred  and  twenty  engravings. 

A  History  of  .Classical  Literature.  ByE.W. 
Brown. 

Discourses  on  Scriptural  Prophecy.  By  Dr. 
Turner. 

The  PracUcal  Model  Cakuhtor.  By  Oliver 
Byrne. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  France.  By  Sir  J. 
Stephen. 

Wesley,  and  Methodism.    By  baae  Taylor. 

The  Odd  Fellow's  Text  Book.  An  elucidation 
of  the  Theory  of  Odd  Fellowship,  embracing 
a  detail  of  the  System,  in  all  its  brnnehea. 
By  Paschal  Donaldson,  D.  D.,  Grand  Master 
of  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  Northern  New- 
York. 

KOVSLS. 

Fernley  Manor  ;  or  Edith,  the  Inconstant.    By 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  Daniel. 
The  Fortune  Teller.    By  Eugene  Sue. 
Venetia  Trelawney,  the  Sequel  to  Caroline  of 

Brunswick.    By  Reynolds. 
The  '  Rifle   Rangers.      By    Captain    Mayae 

Reid. 
Alms  and  Obstaclw.    By  G.  P.  R.  Jamea. 
The  Tutor's  Ward. 

MAGlAZnrSS. 
Harper's  Magszlne  for  Jan.  and  Feb. 
International       do  do 

Eclectic  do  do 

Knickerbocker    do  do 

Blackwood's        do  do 

Merchant's  do  do 

Graham's  do  do 

Sartaln's  do  do 

Godey*s  Lady's  Book  do 

Applcton's  Mechanics'  Magasilne  for  January 

and  February. 
London  Art  Journal  for  Jan.  and  Feb. 
London  Lancet  for  do. 
Silliman's  Journal  of  Sciences  and  Art,  Air  Jan 

and  Feb. 


TEXAS-GENERAL  AGENCY. 

ESTiBLlSHED  184S,  BTA.T.  JAMK,  em  0?  GAITESTON. 

CAPIT1LI8TS  and  others  wishing  to  make  iavestments,  can  always  find  at  this  office  a  Kst  oT 
improred  and  imimpioTed  Rfeal  Estate  for  sale,  consisting  of  boikKBg  lots  soitable  for  store*  aad 
private  residences ;  also,  cottages  and  desirable  family  residenees  in  tbe  city  and  suburbs. 

Conveyancing,  and  all  other  instniments  of  writing,  legal  or  coanMTCial,  carefolly  aad  nnatlj 
drawn  oo  paper  or  Jon  parchment. 

Land  Tides  examined,  and  defective  Titles  perfected,  when  practicable.  Title-papers,  sad 
other  iastraments,  recorded  in  anv  of  the  record  offices  throagfaoot  tne  state. 

Orders  for  the  porcbase  or  ssle  of  slaves,  or  real  estate,  faichfally  esBcntad.  Sugar  and  cotsoa 
plantations,  and  unimproved  lands  in  various  sections  of  the  stale,  for  sale.  Claims  against  the 
Itepublic  of  Texas,  and  against  private  individuals,  received  for  collection  and  proaecated.  Tbe 
payment!  of  taxes  |in  all  the  counties  of  the  state,  carefully  attended  to;  and  property  which  maT 
nave  been  sold  for  taxes  in  the  several  counties,  redeemed.  Mapa  of  all  the  principal  conntiea,  with 
the  original  surv^s,  are  now  preparing  for  this  office ;  and  abstracuof  all  original  land  titles  maBed 
^  the  sUtes  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  by  the  late  Bepoblic  of  Texas,  can  be  examined  at  die 
Greneral  Agency  Office. 

The  luidersigned  have  known  Ifr.  A.  F.  James,  as  a  citizen  of  Gklvesfeon,  ibr  the  last  ele^ea 

tears,  during  most  of  which  time  he^as  been  engaged  in  the  above  business,  for  which  we  belieTe 
im  well  qualified,  and  recommend  him  to  such  as  require  the  services  of  an  Agent  in  Texae,  as  a 
gentleman  in  whom  the  fullest  confidence  may  be  reposed. 


BDWARD  HILL,  Pretideni 

Oalvestan  Chamber  of  Cammeree, 
J.  BATES,  U.  8.  M. 


M.  B.  MBNABD.  PruidmU 

GaUfeMUm  City  Compamm. 
JOHN  C.  WATROU8, 

Judge  oftheDist.  Court  of  the  U.  8. 


CARVER'S  IMPROVED  GOTTOH  SINS. 


O.  BrBKE  &t  CO. 

COTTON  FACTORS  AND  GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  CHIEF 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 

E.CARVERAt  OO.'S 

^Sy  They  have  h  and  a  large  assortment  of  the  usual  sisea,  No.  70  Magaaue-atreet.  opposite 
he  Canal  Bank,  New-Orleans* 

▲QBNT8 : 

Cobb  dc  Manlove Vicksburgh,  Miss.  I  Titus  &  Co Memphis,  Tcnn- 

P.B.  Ernest Natchez,        do.    [  Horton  dt  Clark Mobile,       Ala. 

B  roughton  &  Murdock ....  Rodney,        do.    1  Gilmor  do  Co Montgomery,  do. 

T.  McCrindall Bayou  Sara,      La.    | 

ABERDEEN  FEMALE   COLLEGE, 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Thk  SesMons  of  this  Institution  commence  annoally  on  Monday  preceding  the  first  Monday 
in  October,  and  the  annual  Examinations  take  p4ace  the  last  week  in  July,  continuing  four  days. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  a  regular,  colle^te  course,  and  is  as  extensive  andUiorough  as 
in  any  Female  Institution»  North  or  Sonth.  It  has  a  regiilar  and  permanent  ftculty,  ably  sus- 
taining every  department  It  is  provided  with  an  excellent  Apparatus,  and  the  course  of  Lec- 
tures and  Ex|>enments  are  ecjual  to  those  in  our  best  Blale  Colleges.  In  connection  with  the 
study  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  physical  training  is  conducted  systematically ;  the  only  mesAS 
by  which  symmetry  of  form  and  elegance  of  manners  can  be  secured,  and  health  proosoted. 
The  voice  is  cultivated  upon  the  philsophical  system  of  Dr.  Rush.  And  it  is  believed  that  many 
yeanof  health  and  happiness  may  be  added  to  the  life  of  those  thus  educated. 

R.  S.  GLADNET.PretideBl. 


/ 
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ART.  I.-THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS,  AND  THE  INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO, 

PRINCE  OF  WALES  ISLAND ^MALACCA SINGAPORE— CULTIVATION 

OF  RICE  IN  INDIA,  AC. 

[OOMOLITDBD.] 

The  Malays,  during  the  intervals  alluded  to,  oflen  turn  woodcutters 
in  the  forest,  and  float  down  the  rivers  large  ra^s  of  lumber  and  timber 
for  house  and  boat  building,  and  spars  for  vessels.  The  spars  average 
sixty  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  feet  in  girth.  The  junks  come  down  from 
C3iina  with  old  masts,  which  they  exchange  for  new  ones,  selling  them 
in  China  at  a  handsome  profit  of  three  to  four  hundred  per  cent.  The 
cutting  and  preparing  of  Attaps,  for  thatching  houses,  and  Kajangs, 
(mats^  for  affording  temporary  shelter  to  the  crews  of  boats,  yield  em- 
plovment  to  numbers.  Datfimer,  (resin,)  Dammer-oil,  (liquid  re- 
sin,) rattans,  and  dragon's  blood,  are  sought  after  in  the  jungle  at 
the  imminent  risk  often  of  tigers. 

While  the  able-bodied  members  of  a  family  are  thus  variously  en- 
gaged, the  women  arrange  domestic  af&irs  at  home,  being  assisted 
by  the  old  men  and  children.  Independently  of  the  employments  ad- 
verted to,  the  Malays  engage  in  petty  traffic  along  the  coast,  or  pro- 
ceed far  up  in  the  interior  to  barter  goods  with  the  wilder  tribes 
called  Orang  Benua,  (Children  of  the  Soil,)  the  aborigines  of  the  Ma- 
layan Peninsula.  Boat  building  is  a  favorite  employment  with  the 
men  who  stop  at  home.  Some  of  these  boats  are  beautiful  models ; 
but  as  thev  have  no  keel,  and  rather  sharp  bows,  they  are  only  fitted 
to  sail  witn  the  wind  dead  aft.  These  crafts  are  made  from  suitably- 
sized  trunks,  which  are  opened  by  fire.  The  trunk  forms  the  body  of 
the  boat,  and  planks  are  nailed  on  to  make  the  gunwale. 

The  prolonged  absence  of  heads  of  families  exposes  the  females  to 
temptations  which  their  education  and  premature  marriages  perhaps 
do  not  fit  them  to  resist.  Chastity  is,  however,  a  more  common  vir- 
ile than,  under  such  a  condition  of^society,  might  have  been  expected. 
One  of  the  reasons  undoubtedly  is,  that,  although  perhaps  as  jealous 
as  any  Indian  husband  can  be,  the  Malay  does  not  immnre  his  wife, 
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or  deny  her  the  privilege  of  going  abroad,  and  holding  conversation 
with  the  male  sex.  But  if  thus  tolerant,  he  feels,  nevertheless,  in  a 
keener  degree  the  abuse  of  his  indulgence ;  and  frequently,  when  a 
Malay  becomes  "^  a  victim  to  misplaced  confidence,"  he  resents  the 
insult  by  homicide.  The  respectable  Malay  is  highly  sensitive  to 
trivial  and  even  unpremeditated  insult ;  such,  for  instance,  as  brush- 
ing by  one,  and  turning  round,  is  considered  by  Malays  as  a  gross  in- 
jury. He  fitncies  that  no  law  can  compensate  for  the  injury  ma  honor 
has  sustained.  His  feelings  are,  therefore,  apt  to  lead  him,  not  merely 
to  criminal,  but  absurdly-ridiculous  excesses.  Thus,  it  has  sometimes 
happened,  that  a  Malayan  couple,  having  been  formally  divorced  by 
mutual  consent,  confirmed  by  order  of  the  Tuan  Kaley,  or  native  ec- 
clesiastical judge,  and  the  woman  having  married  another  man,  the 
first  husband  has  murdered  both  parties.  In  such  case,  it  is  probable 
that  suspicions  of  her  former  infidelity  were  confirmed.  Under 
Malayan  rule,  murder,,  unless  coupled  with  treason,  has  its  expiatoiy 
price,  and  can,  without  much  danger,  be  perpetrated  with  impunity  . 
by  a  rich  man. 

Ere  dismissing  the  subject  of  rice  cultivation,  I  would  remark,  that 
in  Java  there  are  three  different  modes  of  planting  rice.  Sawah  is 
the  name  given  to  rice  fields  which  can  be  artificially  irrigated. 
Tipar,  or  Tagal,  are  elevated,  but  level  grounds ;  and  Gagal,  or  La- 
ding, are  cleared  forest  lands.  The  two  last  only  yield  one  crop  a 
year.  A  second  crop  may  be  obtained  from  the  Sawah,  which  then 
most  commonly  consists  of  Katchang,  or  pea-nuts,  from  which  an  oil 
is  extracted ;  in  Kapas,  or  fine  cotton,  or  in  Ubie,  a  kind  of  potatoe. 
Tbmminck  f^Coup  d'oeil  GenercU  sur  lea  Poasessiona  Neerlandaiaea  dana 
VInde  Archipilagigue^  an  invaluable  work)  states  that  the  exporta- 
tion of  rice  from  the  island  of  Java  in  1840,  amounted  to  136,626,250 
pounds.  In  1848,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Java  rice  crop,  it  proved 
profitable  to  import  rice  from  Arracan  into  Batavia  and  Sourabaya. 

The  Malays  of  the  Straits  and  Peninsula  are  all  followers  of  the 
Arabian  Prophet.  They  are  of  the  Soonnie,  or  orthodox  sect,  hold- 
ing to  their  faith  with  tenacity — ^more,  perhaps,  the  result  of  habit 
and  education  than  of  spiritual  conviction.  There  is  not  one  single 
instance  on  record  of  a  Malay  Mohammedan  having  been  christian- 
ized ;  though  iti  the  northern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  some  of  them 
have  relapsed  into  their  former  faith  of  Boodhism.  They  accept, 
readily,  Malayan  versions  of  the  Bible,  (Dutch  translation,)  consider- 
ing it  a  very  instructive  book,  but  spoiled  by  Nazarene  interpola- 
tions. The  Koran  among  them  superseding  all  former  written  reve- 
lation, portions  of  the  Bible  to  them  are  only  valuable  as  showing 
what  were  the  Almighty's  laws  prior  to  Mohammed's  mission  upon 
earth.  Divested  as  their  minds  are  of  the  severe  and  repulsive 
bigotry  which  characterizes  the  Moslems  of  continental  India,  and, 
indeed,  of  most  countries  in  Asia  west  of  Hindostan,  the  Malays  are 
better  fitted  than  are  their  co-religionists  to  mingle  in  commercial 
and  social  intercourse  with  people  of  different  persuasions.  Malays 
of  education  have  oflcn  told  me,  that  the  professors  of  other  creeds 
than  theirs  are  not,  in  the  life  hereafter,  thrust  completely  beyond 
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the  pale  of  salvation,  although  none  but  good  Mohammedans  will 
ever  be  introduced  to  the  celestial  Houris ;  observing,  that  a  man 
cannot  sin,  save  when  he  disobeys  the  injunctions  of  his  own  particu- 
lar faith.  They  believe,  however,  in  the  ascent  of  Mohammed  on  a 
dromedary,  with  a  peacock's  feather  in  its  tail,  as  firmly  as  Christians 
in  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament. 

To  the  credit  of  Malayan  Mohammedans  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  under  the  debasing  effects  of  ardent 
spirits,  and^very  seldom,  indeed,  of  opium ;  although,  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  a  man  can  get  serenely  drunk  for  an  outlay  of  about 
five  cents. 

The  Mohammedans  from  continental  India,  being  She-ites,  or  follow* 
era  of  Ali,  are  looked  upon  by  the  Malays  with  disgust,  fully  equal  to 
that  which  they  entertain  for  Oiinese  and  Hindoo  worshipers.  The 
She-ites  have  annual  processions,  notwithstanding,  in  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements, in  commemoration  of  the  deaths  of  Hassan  and  Hossein. 
During  these  days  of  mourning,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  performing 
various  acts  of  penance,  such  as  being  buried  up  to  the  chin  in  the 
ground  for  twenty-four  hours.  These  devotees  paint  their  faces 
white,  and  with  fowl's  blood  make  a  red  streak  round  the  small  por- 
tion of  the  neck  that  appears  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  is 
done  in  memory  of  the  decapitation  of  the  two  brothers.  To  the 
stranger,  at  first  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  beheaded,  and  their 
heads  stuck  on  end  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  only  by  a  dose  approach 
that  they  attest  their  vitality  by  their  gosling  eyes.  Another  of 
their  penances  consists  in  sticking  their  wire  skewers  through  the 
flesh,  somewhat  after  the  subjoined  manner :  From  wrist  to  wrist, 
one,  and  another  through  each  arm  and  cheek ;  whilst  a  fourth  per- 
forates the  chin,  tongue,  and  nose.  Thus  trussed  up,  the  penitent 
stalks  about,  affording  much  edification  to  the  spectators,  and,  no 
doubt,  vast  consolation  to  himself.  In  one  case  I  saw  in  Singapore, 
where  a  young  man  was  having  this  ornament  arranged  upon  his 
per  on,  no  blood  flowed  from  any  of  the  punctures  while  they  were 
bemg  made, — ^perhaps  on  account  of  the  skin  being  taken  up  by  the 
fingers,  and  pinched  very  hard  before  the  wires  were  thrust  through. 

Of  all  nations  the  Chinese  keep  the  greatest  number  of  holidays ; 
and  their  prodigality,  on  such  occasions,  also  &r  exceeds,  in  proportion 
to  their  pecuniary  means,  that  of  other  people.  The  Chang-woa,  or 
first  day  of  the  Peang-shin,  or  New  Year,  is  a  day  of  much  rejoicing. 
At  early  dawn  the  Chinese  open  their  doors,  and  let  off  large 
bundles  of  Pangp'hao,  (crackers,)  some  of  which  are  so  large  as  to 
sound  at  a  distance  like  musketry.  They  then  go  a  round  of  visits  to 
their  friends,  congratulate  them  on  having  reached  another  year  in 
health,  and  wish  them  future  prosperity.  These  visits  occupy  three 
days.  The  visitor  does  not  give  presents.  He  is  entertained  with 
sweetmeats  and  the  delicades  of  the  season.  These  three  days  compose 
a  species  of  carnival,  when  gaming,  carousing,  histrionic  and  other 
amusements,  are  the  sole  occupations  of  the  people.  The  feasts  are 
expensive,  and  the  table  groans  with  whole  pigs  and  poultry,  both 
roasted  and  boiled.    The  potations  consist  of  Samsoo,  a  spirit  ex- 
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tracted  from  rioe,  brandjr,  and  other  European  liquora.  The 
Chinese  pledge  each  other  in  the  European  fashion,  and  the  conversa- 
tion is  very  animated.  They  rarely  get  drunk,  and  seem  capable  of 
carrying  off  as  goodly  a  quantum  of  strong  drink  as  any  bon-vlvant  in 
our  country. 

On  the  10th  day  of  the  first  Chinese  month  the  image  of  S'sayin- 
kong,  a  deified  saint,  is  carried  in  procession  from  the  house  of  the 
elder  of  the  tribe,  with  whom  it  had  remained  during  the  past  year, 
to  the  Kwan-yin-mean,  or  temple.  Bands,  to  refined  ears,  of  discor- 
dant and  harsh  music,  accompany  the  effigy.  Banners  of  red  cloth, 
and  huge  lanterns  painted  with  flowers,  are  carried  in  advance; 
whilst  two  umbrellas,  striped  red  and  yellow,  with  deep  fringes,  are 
held  over  the  effigy.  Cloth  flags  are  likewise  displayed,  emblazoned 
with  devices,  amongst  which  is  the  homed  alligator.  When  the  effigy 
of  Tokong  has  been  deposited  in  the  temple,  another  of  Kwanteya, 
a  deified  mortal,  is  also  conveyed  thither  with  the  same  cere- 
monies. 

On  the  15th  of  this  month,  the  household  guardian  spirits  are 
honored  by  offerings  of  food  and  fruits.  The  animal  propensities  of  the 
Chinese  are  strongly  exemplified  in  the  nature  of  their  offerings,  and 
their  fanciful  belief  that  spirits  carry  their  grosser  passions  and  capa- 
bilities for  indulgence  along  with  them  to  Sizzha,  the  Chinese  hades. 
These  household  gods  are  portrayed  by  pictures  or  images  ;  the  latter 
are  always  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  house.  The  ceremonies 
conclude  with  the  exhibition  of  painted  lanterns,  fire-works,  and  the 
invariable  feast  of  good  things ;  for  in  this  particular  the  Chinaman 
is  a  counterpart  of  John  Bull,  and  wisely  considers  that  no  afibir  can 
be  successful  without  a  dinner  preceding  or  following  it. 

The  temples  on  the  night  succeeding  the  above  day,  are  thronged 
with  persons  of  all  ages,  and  both  sexes :  for  the  Chinese  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  do  not  immure  their  women.  Pai  or  Pooee  are 
external  acts  of  adoration,  performed  before  the  images  in  the 
temples.  These  are  generally  repeated  four  times  consecutively. 
In  the  first,  the  worshiper  falls  on  his  knees,  and  placing  his  hands 
flat  on  the  ground,  he  touches  the  latter  with  his  forehead.  On  the 
presentation  of  an  oflTering  of  variously-colored  tapers  and  huge  red 
waxen  candles  and  incense,  the  adorer  entwines  his  fingers,  then  keep- 
ing the  palm  uppermost  and  open,  he  raises  his  hands,  so  joined,  to 
his  forehead,  placing  his  elbows  so  as  to  perform  the  part  of  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle.  The  priest,  who  is  clothed  in  a  flowing  dress  of  red, 
black,  white  or  flowered  cotton  doth,  continues  during  the  time  to 
recite  passages  from  the  Bali  language,  which  are  not  a  little  changed 
by  the  Chinese  pronunciation.  A  large  gong  is  loudly  struck  at  in- 
tervals, to  call  the  attention  of  the  Deity  to  what  is  wanted  of  him. 
Those  Chinese  who  can  afford  it,  and  are  strict  followers  of  ancient 
usages,  have  portraits  painted  of  their  nearest  relatione.  When  any 
one  of  the  latter  happens  to  die,  his  or  her  picture  is  carefully  locked 
up  in  the  picture  chest,  where  are  also  deposited  the  ancestral  por- 
traits. On  New  Year's  Day  the  whole  of  these  pictures  are  ti^ea 
out  of  the  chesty  and  hung  along  the  walls  for  some  days,  while  daily 
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Offerings  are  presented  them  of  food,  which,  after  remaining  a  short 
time  on  the  table  before  the  pictures,  are  consumed  by  die  living 
members  of  the  family. 

On  the  19th  day  of  the  second  month,  there  is  a  procession  with  the 
image  of  Kwan-yin-nes,  a  celebrated  spinster  of  old ;  and  in  honor  of 
this  her  birthday,  offerings  are  made  to  her  of  vegetables  and 
sweetmeats,  but  no  animal  food,  as  she  "  couldn't  abide  it"  when 
alive.  In  this  month,  also,  the  Chinese  visit  the  tombs  of  their  an- 
cestors, a  duty  which  by  all  classes  is  felt  to  be  so  imperative,  that, 
to  fulfill  it,  opulent  Chinamen  have  been  known  to  return  to  China 
irom  the  Straits  and  Eastern  Archipelago,  at  the  risk  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, on  account  of  the  Mandarins  ^'  squeezee^'  processes.  Slips  of 
paper,  having  a  patch  of  gold  or  silver  leaf  on  them,  are  burned. 
They  are  intended  to  represent  money,  and  in  this  instance  they 
seem  to  have  got  the  start  of  Europeans,  whose  notes  are,  it  is  to  be 
apprehended,  not  cashable  in  Pluto's  dominions  even  at  a  discount. 
This  paper,  which  is  not  worth  a  cent  in  this  present  world,  is  in- 
tended to  furnish  the  manes  who  are  wandering  in  the  Chinese  hades 
with  ample  means  for  their  subsistence.  The  Chinese  believe  that 
in  the  Yong-chaoo-Yase,  or  country  of  souls,  gold  and  silver  coin  can 
be  converted  from  this  paper  money  back  to  its  proper  nature. 

On  the  23d  of  the  8d  month,  the  Chinese  propitiate  and  worship 
Ma-choo,  a  female  divinity  and  protectress  of  sailors.  Offerings  of 
food  are  made  to  her,  and  expensive  theatricals  are  exhibited,  accom- 
panied by  excellent  fireworks.  The  theatrical  exhibitions  are  there 
made  under  a  temporary  liouse,  which  is  open  to  the  populace  in 
front ;  who,  as  they  pay  nothing  at  the  time  for  the  amusement,  are 
not  supplied  with  any  shelter  from  the  weather.  The  women  with 
their  children  sit  in  groups  and  circles,  or  in  palanquins,  and  the  men 
orowd  about  the  space  in  front  of  the  stage.  One  of  the  best  of  their 
iireworks  is  a  box  from  two  to  three  or  four  feet  square.  Within 
this  are  tiers  of  fireworks  of  almost  every  description.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  each  tier,  or  small  platform,  a  fhime  drops  about  a  foot  be- 
low the  box,  on  which  are  exhibited  in  fire,  puppets  of  men,  animals, 
and  Chinese  characters,  traced  in  flatne. 

On  the  8th  day  of  the  4th  month,  the  Chinese  hold  a  festival  in 
honor  of  Foot-so  or  Bood'dha,  in  one  of  his  incarnations.  His  image 
is  carried  in  procession,  and  taken  amongst  the  grain  and  other  cul- 
tivations, to  preserve  such  from  insects  and  disease,  for  Bood'dha's 
distinctive  attribute  is  humanity.  The  oblations  are  tea,  wine  and 
bread — ^nothing  which  had  life  is  offered. 

Quan-yin-nyeow,  a  female  goddess,  is  worshiped  on  the  19th  day 
of  this  month.  The  women  are  numerous  at  the  celebration  of  this 
goddess's  natal  day,  and  the  processions  on  this  occasion  are  very 
lively,  whilst  the  display  of  palanquin  carriages  adds  to  the  gayness 
of  the  scene.  The  male  worshipers  of  this  beautiful  spirit,  when 
their  veneration  is  sincere,  wear  round,  flattish  and  slightly  conical 
caps,  made  of  rattans  and  other  similar  materials,  with  long  flowing 
crests  of  horse-hair  dyed  red.  The  dress  for  the  body  is  a  long  robe, 
the  same  as  the  ceremonial  one.  The  deputation  of  Qiinese  residents 
that  met  Lord  Dalhousie,  present  Grovemor-General  of  India,  on  his 
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arriyal  at  Singapore,  in  the  early  part  of  1850,  wore  this  style  of 
dress  when  they  waited  on  his  lordship  to  offer  their  congratulations. 

In  the  seventh  month,  the  Chief  of  the  Spirits,  Toa-so,  is  adored. 
He  is  usually  represented  by  a  figure  of  about  20  feet  in  height.  It 
is  constructed  of  split  bamboos ;  the  whole  is  then  covered  with 
painted  paper,  so  as  to  represent  the  human  body,  and  then  dressed 
as  one  would  a  gigantic  doll..  As  night  approaches,  a  table  is 
set  out  for  30  or  40  persons,  and  viands  and  liquors  are  thereon  laid 
for  the  use  of  Toa-so.  Whole  boiled  pigs  form  a  grand  centre  dish. 
When  the  ghostly  guest  has,  it  is  supposed,  satisfied  his  appetite  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  luxuries  displayed,  a  gong  is  sounded,  and 
all  the  beggars  of  the  place  have  a  scramble  for  everything  that  may 
have  been  placed  on  the  table,  down  to  the  plates  and  spoons  some- 
times. One  night's  entertainment  for  his  saintship  will  often  cost 
from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars.  The  expenses  attending  this 
festival,  and  indeed  of  all  the  others,  are  disbursed  out  of  their  diffe- 
rent religious  funds,  some  of  which  are  rich,  being  readily  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions :  for  as  these  festivals  resemble  carnivals 
or  saturnalia,  the  poorest  Chinaman  grudges  not  his  mite,  but  looks 
forward  to  them  as  days  of  unfettered  recreation  and  enjoyment. 
When  sufficient  honors  have  been  paid  to  Toa-so,  a  chest  made  of 
paper  is  filled  with  articles  of  dress,  also  made  of  the  same  material, 
and  a  lighted  match  is  applied  to  His  Holiness  and  baggage,  so  that 
he  may  return  to  his  celestial  abode. 

Tza-woa  is  the  name  of  the  10th  month,  the  third  day  of  which  is 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  great  and  good  Cong-foot-zoo,  our  Confu- 
cius. All,  pretending  to  learning,  keep  a  picture  of  the  sage  in  their 
house,  and  on  the  day  in  question  present  food  and  other  offerings  to  it. 

In  an  old  dilapidated  temple  in  the  island  of  Pinang,  which  was 
made  by  a  partly  closing  up  of  the  entrance  to  a  cave,  formed  by 
overhanging  granite  rocks,  were  sometime  to  be  seen  three  painted 
wooden  images.  In  the  centre  one  was  represented  T'ho-tee-Pakong, 
who  was  a  famous  sage  of  old.  He  is  now  invoked  by  Chinese  gram 
cultivators,  and  those  who  are  obliged  to  reside  temporarily  in  forests 
and  wild  places.  He  wears  a  flat  bonnet,  and  is  dressed  in  the 
Chinese  costume.  On  his  left  sits  the  recording  spirit,  and  on  his 
right  the  avenger. 


ART.  IL-SOUTHERN  WINES  AND  VINEYARDS. 

[No  persona  have  done  more  for|our  coantry  in  the  vine  baainess  than  Mr. 
Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Mr.  Weller,  of  North  Carolina,  the  author  of  the 
present  paper,  which  he  kindly  furnishes  us.  We  shall  have  a  great  deal  to  saj 
of  Mr.  Longworth  in  our  next,  and  of  his  admirable  vineyards,  the  most  extensive 
in  America.]— Ed. 

For  upwards  of  twenty  years  the  writer  has  experimentod  in  the 
vineyard  business  and  in  making  the  best  American  wines,  or  wines 
accounted  by  the  best  judges,  and  by  his  patrons  in  various  parts  of 
the  Union,  better  than  European. 
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His  vineyard  of  ten  acres,  and  vineyard  products,  (fifty  and  sixty 
barrels  annually,)  are  the  largest  now  in  the  South,  and  are  rapidly 
on  the  increase.  His  wines,  according  to  quality  and  cost  and  trouble 
of  making,  command  in  market  from  one  to  six  dollars  per  gallon, 
with  twenty  per  cent,  off  by  the  cask;  and  at  the 'same  rate  per 
bottle  also,  after  adding  cost  of  bottles,  sealing,  wiring,  and  labeling. 
Here  the  writer  appends  what  he  deems  the  most  important  hints 
to  all  American  vintners ;  and  states  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  gallons  of  wine  occasionally  made  with  shriveled  or  over  mature 
grapes,  by  way  of  experiment,  and  no  ingredientwhatever  added  to 
the  juice,  (experiment  convinces  him  that  in  the  Souths  at  least,  it  is 
utterly  impracticable  thus  to  make  wine  as  a  profitable  or  desirable 
business,)  he  makes  some  of  his  best  kinds  of  wines,  as  Madeira, 
Port,  dec.,  by  adding  plenty  of  spirits,  or  sugar,  or  both,  according  to 
the  wines  intended  as  the  result.  For  instance,  as  a  third  of  spirits 
is  put  into  the  juice  for  making  the  best  Eastern  wines,  (medicinally 
and  otherwise)  ere  reaching  our  shores,  so,  for  some  of  his,  is  added 
a  like  quantity  of  spirits,  as  advised  by  Mr.  Longworth,  our  greatest 
Western  vintner,  in  his  Patent-Office  letter  of  1847.  .  True  it  is, 
according  to  recent  statements,  that  some  wines  are  made  in  the 
Western  vineyards,  under  Mr.  Longworth's  auspices,  without  any 
dafe-keeping,  enriching  ingredients  whatever  added  to  the  juice  of  the 
grape.  But  it  is  also  true,  by  accompanying  accounts,  that  ^uch 
wines,  like  those  made  thus  in  France  and  other  Eastern  vineyards, 
are  of  a  lower  price,  indicating  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  an  inferior 
^ality  ;  or,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  more  body  and  zest  by- 
said  artificial  ingredients  being  added,  a  higher  price  is  commanded, 
when  the  merits  are  known,  as  for  Madeira  and  Port.  For  instance, 
while  the  best  Malaga  sells  at  a  dollar  a  gallon  in  this  country,  the 
best  Madeira  and  Port,  of  one-third  spirits,  or  of  the  strongest  body 
by  artificial  help,  sell  for  several  dollars  per  gallon.  Why  not,  then, 
do  American  vintners,  and  especially  Southern  ones,  take  this  fact  as  a 
m*ost  significant  hint  for  their  operations  in  their  wine-making  busi- 
ness? But  it  is  alleged  by  some,  that  wines  made  by  artificial  help 
to  the  grape  juice  are  therefore  less  pure.  And  pray,  what  more  pure 
things  are  there  in  physical  nature  than  sugar  and  spirits,  or  say, 
saccharine  and  alcoholic  principles  1  These  principles  enter  into 
almost  all  vegetable  creation  as  the  pure,  grand  preservative  ingre- 
dients. For  instance,  every  grain  of  com  or  wheat  has  more  or  less 
alcohol  therein  for  its  pure  preservative,  as  developed  by  distillation. 
And  since  two  of  the  chief  constituent  principles  of  all  wine,  (the 
definition  of  wine  the  world  over  being  the  ^*  fermented  juice  of  the 
grape,''  and  therefore  always  alcoholic  by  fermentation,  and  as  such, 
capable  of  intoxicating  effect  if  iutemperately  used  or  abused,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Bible,)  being  saccharine  and  alcoholic,  is  it  not  chemically 
absurd  to  allege  that  the  same  ingredients  increased  artificially,  to  add 
body,  safe-keeping  and  strength,  render  the  wine  thus  made  impure  1 
As  if  more  of  the  purest  ingredients  of  wine  added  artificially  made 
any  wine  more  impure !  or,  as  if  mere  additions  of  constituent  pure 
things,  added  to  any  things  necessarily,  or  in  any  way,  change  the 
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nature  of  such  things  for  the  worse  !  and  as  if  adding  spirits  to 
foreign  wines,  so  far  from  making  them  worse,  made  them  better 
medicinally  and  otherwise,  and  adding  the  same  ingredient  to  Ameri- 
can wines  made»them  worse ! 

Let  the  candid,  with  these  suggestions  before  them,  judge  impartiallT 
for  themselves,  and  not  be  imposed  on  by  the  absurd  position  of  in- 
terested salesmen  and  others,  as  to  foreign  wines,  in  order  to  ruin 
or  greatly  injure  the  vineyard  business,  in  the  South  at  least,  of  our 
country. 

For,  it  is  a  fact,  and  tested  as  such  by  long  experience  of  others  as 
well  as  the  writer,  that  the  Scuppemong  grape,  which  outyields  any 
grape  in  the  world,  as  to  fruit  and  juice,  (as  one  vine  covering  a 
quarter  acre  yields  five  barrels  of  wine  annually,)  is  so  deficient  in 
quantity^  (I  say  quantity^  for  the  quality  is  most  excellent,)  of  saccha- 
rine and  alcoholic  principles,  that  without  artificial  help,  by  some  in- 
gredients, the  wine  will  not  keep,  or  be  of  any  superior  quality  ere 
spoiling ;  and  there  is  no  help  for  this  difficulty  to  any  practical  pur- 
pose by  suffering  the  grapes  to  become  extra  ripe,  or  shriveled  on 
^e  vines ;  for  whenever  ripe,  most  of  the  berries  fall  off  by  the  first 
wind  or  storm  of  any  violence ;  and  so  deficient  is  the  juice  of  the 
quantity  of  necessary  wine  ingredients,  at  the  common  ripeness  of  the 
grapes,  that  the  juice  is  comparatively  t»«tptrf,  as  tried  by  hundreds  of 
the  writer's  guests  tasting  it,  as  running  from  the  presses  in  vintage 
seasons.  But  by  adding  a  sufficiency  of  double-refined  loaf  sugar,  as 
an  ingredient  most  congenial  to  its  own  exquisite  taste  in  quality,  it 
makes  a  most  delightful  beverage.  And  strange  as  the  fact  may 
appear  to  some  mere  theorists,  the  very  Scuppemong  grapes  of  the 
same  degree  of  ripeness  as  those  affording  the  comparatively  weak  or 
deficient  quantity  and  quality  for  beverage  or  wine,  are  the  most  de- 
lightful fruity  and  are  preferred  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  writer's 
guests  or  visitors  in  vintage  time,  to  any  of  about  two  hundred  other 
kinds  in  his  vineyard,  including  the  Catawba,  Isabella,  and  other  most 
favorite  natives  in  our  country,  both  North  and  South. 

I  am  most  credibly  informed  that  a  Spaniard,  of  reputation  as  a 
European  vintner,  experimented  pretty  largely  on  Scuppemong 
Island,  (originating  the  name  of  this  grape,)  as  to  the  qualities  of  the 
Scuppemong  grape  for  wine,  and  that  he  pronounced  it  unfit  or  defi- 
cient in  quantity  and  quality  of  juice  to  make  wine  without  artificial 
help ;  or  rather,  I  would  say,  in  his  ignorance  and  prejudice^  he  co»- 
demned  the  grape  for  wine  making.  He  as  inconsistently  pronounced 
such  condemnation  as  if  he  had  for  like  reasons  condemned  the  grapes 
of  the  Madeira  Island^  or  those  of  Oporto,  because  one-third  of 
spirits  was  necessary  to  develope  those  grapes  into  their  most  excel- 
lent wine  qualities. 

As  to  spirits  for  the  safe  keeping  and  duly  enriching  ingredients  to 
Scuppemong  juice,  from  ample  experience  and  most  reliable  informa- 
tion, I  consider  a  fourth  the  least  safe  quantity,  or  one  gallon  to  three 
of  juice ;  and  as  to  sugar,  two  pounds  per  gallon  of  juice ;  though  a 
third  of  spirits  and  three  pounds  of  sugar  is  safer  and  better  every 
way. 
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Some  years  since,  traveling  through  Franklin  county,  (N.  C.,)  I 
called  at  a  celebrated  Scuppemong  vineyard,  and  found  by  tasting 
and  information,  that  of  about  17  barrels  of  ScupperQong  wine  made 
the  past  vintage,  every  one  of  them  had  a  taste  slightly  acid.  And 
on  inquiring  I  found  that,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  braAdy  on  hand, 
one-fifth  only  had  been  added  in  making  the  wine.  True ;  in  such 
cases  the  wine  may  be  recovered  by  adding  more  brandy,  or  some 
sugar,  or  both.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  wine  is  not  quite  as  good 
in  such  cases,  as  if  the  requisite  or  safe  quantity  had  been  added  at 
first 

Some  ten  years  since  I  was  written  to  from  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina, by  a  Frenchman,  that  if  I  had  any  partly  spoiled  or  acid  wine, 
he  would  come  and  change  it  to  good  for  a  proper  compensation.  I 
declined  the  proffer,  having  no  confidence  in  the  foreigner. 

Months  afler  1  learned,  from  a  most  respectable  gentleman  from 
the  place,  that  the  had  wine  the  Frenchman  made  apparently  good^ 
had  changed  to  become  worse  than  before,  in  a  few  weeks.  I  con- 
cluded some  impure  or  deleterious  ingredient  of  an  evanescent  effect 
had  been  used.  I  concluded  also  I  could  beat  the  Frenchman  by 
making  a  permanent  change  'through  pure  ingredients  added  :  and 
into  some  wine  then  on  hand  I  put  sugar  and  spirits,  as  much  as 
needed  to  recover  it,  and  the  result  was  even  beyond  expectation.  It 
has  been  alleged  (from  a  source,  however,  of  no  reliance)  that 
grapes  in  the  &t  South  more  abound  in  saccharine  and  alcoholic  pro- 

Bsrties,  and  therefore  the  juice  less  needs  artificial  help  to  make  wine, 
ut  even  if  that  is  a  fact,  another  fact  is,  that  the  further  south  the 
warmer  the  weather  is  in  vintage  time,  saying  nothing  of  the  less 
chance  of  deep  cellars  to  help  to  prevent  the  wine  running  into 
the  acetous  fermentation.  In  the  North,  or  Ohio,  not  only  the  Ca^ 
tawba  will  stick  on  the  cluster  till  fully  or  extra  ripe,  but  colder 
weatherand  the  advantage  of  deep  cellars  are  enjoyed.  But  I  opine, 
no  matter  how  cold  the  climate,  or  how  deep  the  cellars,  that  the 
Scuppemong  juice,  if  enjoying  these  advantages,  would  not  keep  with- 
out artificial  help. 

Herbemont*s  Madeira  grsipes  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  hang  on 
the  vines,  if  escaping  the  rot,  as  long  as  desired  afler  being  ripe ;  but 
with  one  pound  of  sugar  per  gallon,  more  than  half  the  wine  is  apt  to 
spoil  by  souring,  (or,  as  I  aver,  by  deficiency  of  safe-keeping  in- 
credients,)  as  set  forth  from  Mr.  Guinard,  in  Mr.  Longworth's  ratent- 
OfBce  letter  of  1847.  Now  I  fearlessly  assert,  that  from  my  expe- 
rience with  this  very  grape  in  wine  making,  three  pounds  of  sugar  instead 
of  one  put  into  its  Juice^  or  one-third  spirits,  and  the  same  pains  being 
taken  as  by  Mr.  Guinard,  would  make  a  very  good  and  far  better 
wine  than  that  made  with  the  use  of  the  meagre  one  pound  of  sugar 
per  gallon.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  spirit  adds  its  own 
bulk,  and  the  sugar  half  thereof,  to  the  quantity  or  volume  of  the 
wine,  the  argument  is  greatly  enforced  against  etingineee  of  safe- 
keeping, enriching  ingredients,  in  making  Scuppemong  wine.  And  I 
I  may  say  the  same  of  the  making  of  any  American  wine  from  any 
kind  of  grape. 
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Wishing  Co  gain  the  best  intellig^ce  in  our  oountrj  cm  wine- 
making,  besides  reading  the  treatises  extant  thereon,  I  have  received 
by  solicitation  and  otherwise  numerous  receipts  from  the  lower  part 
of  our  state,  for  making  the  best  Scuppemong  wine.  And  it  is  re- 
markable, that  not  one  correspondent  from  the  region  and  origin  of 
this  most  famous  American  grape,  gives  any  process  for  making  this 
wine  without  either  sugar  or  spirits  added ;  though  most  of  them 
differ  as  to  the  quantity  necessary,  of  either  or  both,  to  make  and 
safely  keep  the  wine.  But  as  to  the  most  exquisite  taste  of  the 
Scuppemong  wine,  double-refined  sugar,  doubtless,  is  best  to  secure 
that,  because  coming  nearest  to  the  most  delightful  taste  of  the  Scup* 
pemong  grape. 

The  highest  praise  of  any  wine  is,  that  its  zest  is  like  that  of  the 
grapes  of  which  it  is  made. 

A  most  eminent  vintner  from  Germany  first  suggested  the  double- 
refined  sugar  for  making  the  most  excellent  Scuppemong  wine.  And 
as  soon  as  I  tried  it,  I  found  he  was  right,  or  chemically  correct. 

I  must  here  relate  a  fact,  at  the  danger  of  appearing  vain  to  some, 
viz :  I  was  written  to,  from  the  lower  part  of  our  state,  to  come 
down,  (about  eighty  miles,)  and  instruct  how  to  make  the  highly 
reputed  best  Scuppemong  wines ;  and  was  offered  $4  a  day  from 
starting  to  returning.  And  I  here  append  the  result  of  my  mission, 
as  follows,  viz : 

The  mashing  machine,  woolen  blankets  to  strain  with,  and  sugars 
and  spirits  being  all  ready  as  directed  by  letter,  I  made,  as  samples, 
a  barrel  of  each  of  the  following  kinds  of  Scuppemong  wine,  or 
oordial,  viz : 

1.  Scuppemong,  (proper,  or  no  appellative  name,)  at  $1  per  gal- 
lon ;  made  with  one-third  brandy. 

2.  Scuppemong  champagne,  at  $2  per  gallon ;  made  with  one- 
fourth  brandy,  and  one  pound  of  double-refined  sugar  per  gallon. 

3.  Scuppemong  Madeira,  (a  white  or  colorless  wine,)  at  $3  per 
gallon;  made  with  three  pounds  per  gallon  of  double-refined 
sugar. 

4.  Scuppemong  hock  (of  a  beautiful  red  color,  by  fermenting  one 
bushel  of  purple  Scuppemong  with  seven  of  the  white,)  at  $4  per  gal- 
lon ;  made  with  three  pounds  of  double-refined  sugar  per  gallon,  and 
peculiar  pains  in  racking,  &c. 

5.  Scuppemong  perfect  love  cordial,  $10  per  gallon ;  made  with 
one-third  brandy,  and  two  pounds  of  double-refined  sugar  per 
gallon. 

I  append  here  a  kind  which  I  make  at  my  premises,  and  not  con* 
venient  to  make  there,- because  of  the  very  short  time  I  had  to  stay 
on  account  of  the  need  of  my  presence  at  my  own  vintage,  viz : 

6.  Purest  Scuppemong,  $6  per  gallon.  One  variety  of  this  kind 
is  made  with  a  third  of  Scuppemong  brandy,  and  another  with  Scup- 
pemong symp. 

The  brandy  is  from  distillation  of  Scuppemong  juice  soured.  And 
the  syrup  is  from  the  sweet  juice  reduced  by  boUing.  Twenty  per 
cent  or  more  off  the  price  per  gallon  when  sold  by  barrel  or  cask. 
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A  most  respectable  lawyer,  Joseph  S.  Cannon,  Esq.,  of  Hertford, 
Perquimans  county,  wrote  to  me,  and  I  operated  in  wine-making 
with  his  brother,  Mr.  James  J.  Cannon,  upper  part  of  Chowan 
county,  near  the  river  of  that  name,  (Post-Office,  *'  Ballard's  Bridge.") 
I  add  here,  that  Mr.  Cannon  bought  in  most  of  his  grapes,  or  about 
100  bushels,  ere  I  left,  and  expected  100  more,  engaged  to  complete 
his  vintage. 

A  number  of  small  Scuppemong  vineyards  are  scattered  through 
different  regions  of  the  lower  part  of  North  Carolina.  The  owners 
sell  a  part  of  their  grapes,  and  a  part  they  convert  into  wine.  Cart- 
loads of  grapes,  I  learn,  were  carried  from  Mr.  Cannon's  neighbor- 
hood to  Norfolk,  (60  miles  distant,)  and  some,  bought  there,  were 
shipped  to  Baltimore,  and  elsewhere.  So  great  is  the  quantity  sold 
at  Norfolk,  from  the  adjoining  country,  that  often  there  are  30  cart- 
loads a  day  there,  I  was  told,  in  vintage  time.  So  much  appreciated 
is  this  grape  for  table  fruit,  preserving  and  kindred  purposes,  that  all 
taken  found  a  ready  market.  I  sell  quantities  sent  for  to  my  vine- 
yard, from  various  distances,  at  50  cents  to  30  cents  per  gallon,  ac- 
cording to  time  of  the  vintage,  or  pains  in  gathering,  and  quantity 
taken  at  a  time ;  but  the  price  at  Norfolk,  I  learned,  was  much  lower 
—or  sometimes  two  dollars  a  bushel.  And  so  esteemed  are  the 
Scuppemong  grapes  here,  that  for  the  time  of  ripening,  or  about  two 
months,  the  berries  ripening  in  succession,  most  guests  pay  an  en- 
trance fee  into  the  vineyard  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  each,  and  on  pic- 
nic days,  sometimes  a  hundred  at  a  time,  prefer  this  to  all  other 
grapes.  A  gentleman  near  Warrenton,  20  miles  west,  from  a 
small  Scuppemong  vineyard,  made,  clear,  last  vintage,  a  hundred 
dollars,  by  selling  grapes  in  that  town.  Seeing,  then,  the  superior 
excellence  of  this  grape  in  every-  way  (except  in  quantity,  not  quali- 
fy, of  saccharine  and  alcoholic  properties,)  it  is  no  marvel  that  its  cul- 
ture is  rapidly  extending  over  ail  the  South, — hundreds  of  the  rooted 
vines  annually  sell  at  from  20  to  25  dollars  per  hundred.  I  distri- 
bute them  to  distant  places  South,  from  my  nursery,  and  good  Scup- 
pemong wine  is  increasing  in  reputation  and  circulation  every  year. 
And  as  to  Southem  and  Western  vineyards :  ^^JSphraim  need  not  envy 
Judah,  nor  Judah  Ephraim?^  But  let  all  work  on  harmoniously,  to 
free  our  country  from  so  many  annual  millions  o^  foreign  dependence 
for  wines,  not  so  pood  as  may  be  made  in  our  midst  by  intelligence 
and  skill.  Throughout  the  South,  by  putting  one-third  spirits  to 
any' sort  of  yrape-juice,  (but  especially  the  Scuppemong,  according  to 
Mr.  Longworth's  advice,)  an  excellent  wine  may  be  made,  worth  a 
dollar  a  gallon.  And,  in  the  West,  or  North,  by  the  same  help,  or 
even  without  any  artificial  aid  to  the  juice,  in  some  cases,  or  with 
some  kinds  of  grapes,  a  wine  may  be  [made  of  equal  excellence  and 
value.  And  as  to  any  wines  superior,  or  of  higher  price,  because  of 
more  cost  and  trouble,  ^y  that  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  choice. 

Bbinkletville,  Halifax  Countt,  N.  Carolina, 
December  Uth,  1851. 
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ART.IIL-PENNSTIVANIA.* 

ITS  SA&LT  BISTORT,  AND   FBOORB38   IV  POPITLATIOir,  COMMBRCS,  TRADS, 
MANUFACTITRBS,  AORIOULTURB,  XDITOATIOK,  ScG, 

In  previous  numbers  of  the  Review  our  sketdies  of  the  states  of 
the  Union  have  been  confined  to  those  of  the  South  and  West.  We 
now  turn  to  the  North,  with  the  design  of  continuing  these  sketches 
until  we  have  passed  over  the  entire  Unidn  of  thirty-one  states.  We 
oommence  with  Pennsylvania,  as  being  the  first  great  state  that  pre- 
sents itself  on  crossing  the  line  of  Mason  and  Dizon,  the  artdfiinal 
boundary  which  separates  the  northern  from  the  southern  states. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  which  bears,  and 
transmits  to  future  ages,  the  name  of  a  private  individual.  It  is 
known  that  the  natural  modesty  of  William  Penn  earnestly  dedined 
the  honor  of  having  his  name  latinized  into  that  of  a  great  Americsa 
province ;  but  Charles  II.,  of  England,  insisted  upon  Pennsylvania, 
as  being  the  most  beautiful  and  appropriate  name  that  could  th^i  be 
devised.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  territory  in  questioa 
has  now  lost  much  of  the  sylvan  character  that  it  must  have  pos- 
sessed in  the  days  of  Quirles  II«  However  great  Penn's  obligations 
may  have  been  to  the  "  merry  monarch,"  for  the  honor  conveyed  in 
the  name  Pennsylvania^  it  is  quite  certain,  that  the  soil  of  the 
territory  ceded  to  Penn,  by  Charles  IL,  was  far  from  being  a  gift. 

William  Penn  inherited  fi*om  his  &ther.  Admiral  Penn,  who 
acquired  some  distinction  as  commander  of  the  English  fleet  lU^  the 
conquest  of  Jamaica,  and  in  the  subsequent  war  wi&  the  Dutdi,  a 
large  fortune,  to  which  he  added  remarkable  abilities,  both  natural 
and  acquired.  His  education,  however,  was  somewhat  irregular, 
owing  to  circumstances  resulting  from  his  stubborn  inflexibility  of 
purpose  in  all  things,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  his  religuMis 
principles.  While  a  student  at  Oxford  he  imbibed  the  principles  of 
the  Quakers,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  expelled  from  the  Univernty 
*<  because  he  would  persist  in  pulling  from  the  backs  of  his  fellow 
students  those  popish  and  unnecessary  badges,  their  gowns." 

Among  other  things  which  Penn  inherited  from  his  &ther — and 
this  was,  in  the  end,  lus  greatest  inheritance— was  a  claim  against  the 
government,  of  £16,000,  of  which  the  Admiral  had  been  plundered 
at  the  shutting  up  of  the  Exchequer.  This  claim,  for  which  there 
was  little  hope  of  ever  getting  anything,  (as  Charles  II.  was  notori- 
ously extravagant,  profligate,  always  in  want  of  money,  and,  like 
all  such  men  and  monarchs,  slow  in  paying  debts,)  was  the  real  cause 
of  Penn's  coming  to  America,  though  the  reiterated  persecutions  and 
imprisonments  to  which  his  peculiar  religious  notions  exposed  him, 

*  The  series  which  we  have  been  pabHshingof  the  states  of  the  Union,  already  inclodet 
Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  GFeorsia,  Alabanu,  Florida,  Texas, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Kentuckv,  Missouri,  etc.  We  shaircontinae  with  the  othen,  and 
when  the  censos  of  1850  is  published,  incorporate  its  material  under  the  appropriate 
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maj  have  had  some  influence.  Penn,  as  a  last  ohance  of  getting 
anything  for  his  claim,  proposed  to  accept  a  grant  of  American  ter* 
ritory,  which  was  at  that  time  very  abundant,  and  not  particularly 
valuable.  To  obtain,  however,  even  such  a  liquidation  of  the.  claim 
as  this,  required  some  tact  and  exertion. 

Penn  was  fortunate  in  having  the  support  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  had  always  been  the  particular  friend  of  the  late  Admiral,  his 
fiither,  and  who  was  always  an  admirer  of  the  principles  of  non* 
reustanoe,  though  not  the  quakerism,  of  the  son.  William  Penn 
himself,  though  mild,  gentle,  and  anti-bellicose,  was  far  from  unskilful^ 
as  his  biographers  tell  us,  in  the  arts  of  a  courtier,  which  he  practiced, 
in  the  present  case,  with  double  energy  and  effect  in  his  guise  of  drab- 
eolored  Quaker  plainness.  After  the  usual  vexations  and  delays  of 
all  suitors  for  government  &vor  or  justice,  he  finally  succeeded,  and 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1681,  in  the  tbdrty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  was 
constituted,  by  a  royal  charter,  ^^  sovereign  of  a  great  American 
province  called  Pennsylvania."  The  charter  created  him  *^  true  and 
absolute  lord"  of  Pennsylvania,  with  property  in  the  soil,  and  ample 
powers  of  government,  with  the  exception,  that  *'  the  advice  and 
consent  of  1^  freemen  of  the  province"  were  necessary  to  the  enact- 
ment of  laws.  There  were  also  some  other  exceptions  which  were 
common  to  all,  or  to  the  most  of  the  other  provinces. 

At  the  time  of  Penn's  receiving  his  charter  there  were  already 
within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania  quite  a  number  of  settlements. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  dwelt  a  large  number  of  Swedes  and 
Dutch,  and  the  English  had  settled  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Delaware,  under  grants  from  the  Governors  of  New- York. 

Pennsylvania  was  colonized  by  the  Swedes  nearly  forty  years 
before  William  Penn  received  his  grant  of  the  territory  from  Charles 
II.  As  early  as  1643,  the  Swedes  had  erected  a  fort  on  the  island  of 
Tinicum,  in  the  Delaware  river,  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia ; 
and  this  island  also  was  chosen  by  their  governor,  John  Printz,  as  the 
place  of  his  residence.  The  first  Swedish  settlement  in  America  was 
that  formed  by  the  colony  sent  out  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of 
Sweden,  in  1638,  on  Qiristiaiia  Creek,  near  Wilmington.  From  this 
place,  in  order  to  preserve  their  ascendency  over  the  Dutch,  who 
were  jealous  of  them,  and  who  looked  upon  them  as  intruders,  they 
had  extended  their  settlements  in  various  directions,  until  finally  the 
whole  territory  occupied  by  them  extended  from  Qipe  Henlopen  to 
the  falls  of  the  Delaware,  opposite  Trenton,  and  to  this  tract  of 
country  they  gave  the  name  ot  New  Sweden. 

The  first  work  of  fenn  was  to  conciliate  the  Swedes.  Accordingly 
he  commenced  by  sending  among  them  the  royal  proclamation,  an- 
nouncing the  recent  grant  to  him,  along  with  a  proclamation  of  bis 
own,  in  which  he  assured  his  new  subjects  that  they  should  *'  live 
free  under  laws  of  their  own  making."  Penn's  object  in  coming  to 
America  was  not  gain  or  power  altogether,  for  his  ambition  did  not 
stop  at  such  objects.  He  had  a  higher  and  nobler  aim — that  of 
opening  an  asylum  in  the  New  World,  where  those  deprived  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  the  Old  might  find  a  peaceful  home. 
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To  induce  emigration,  he  published  a  flattering  account  of  the  pro* 
yinoe,  and  offered  to  sell  lands  to  settlers  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
acres  for  $10.*  Three  ships  filled  with  emigrants,  mostly  Quakers^ 
left  England  for  America  the  same  year  in  which  the  charter  was 
granted,  1681.  The  first  vessel  took  out  William  Markham,  as 
agent,  proprietor,  and  deputy-governor.  Only  one  of  these  vessels 
arrived  safe,  one  having  been  blown  off  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
another  was  frozen  up  in  the  Delaware.  Markham  carried  out  with 
himself  three  commissioners,  together  with  a  plan  of  a  city  whidi 
Penn  proposed  to  build,  and  a  letter  of  friendship  from  Penn  to  the 
Indians,  whom  he  addressed  as  '*  brethren." 

In  the  following  year,  1682,  Penn  drew  up  what  he  called  a 
^  Frame  of  Government"  and  a  code  of  laws,  which  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  colonists  for  their  approval.  His  ^  Frame  of  Govern- 
ment" Penn  pronounced  ''  extraordmary,"  because  of  the  ''  matter  of 
liberty  and  privilege"  which  it  contained ;  and  because,  he  further 
states,  of  its  leaving  to  himself  and  his  successors  ^'  no  power  of  doing 
mischief— that  the  will  of  one  man  may  not  hinder  the  good  of  the 
whole  country."  By  this  *^  frame"  or  constitution  of  Penn,  the  exe- 
cutive authority  and  the  proposal  of  all  laws  were  to  be  vested  in  a 
council  of  72  persons,  elected  by  freemen  for  three  years,  and  one- 
third  of  them  to  go  out  of  office  annually.  The  proprietary  or  his 
deputy  was  to  preside  over  this  council,  and  have  a  triple  vote.  All 
laws  passed  by  this  council  were  to  be  submitted  to  an  assembly  <^ 
from  200  to  500  members,  chosen  by  the  people.  At  first  the  entire 
body  of  freemen  composed  this  assembly. 

Penn  also  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  York,  who  claimed  some 
territories  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware,  a  quit-claim  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a  grant  of  a  circle  of  territory  of  12  miles  around  New- 
castle, together  with  all  the  territory  now  embraced  in  the  State  of 
Delaware.  Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  set  sail  from  Eng- 
land in  September,  1682,  with  100  emigrants.  Twenty-three  other 
ships  followed  him  in  the  same  year,  and  all  arrived  safely.  Penn 
landed  at  Newcastle  with  only  seventy  of  his  emigrants,  30  having 
died  of  small-pox  on  the  passage.  The  number  of  people  then  in 
Pennsylvania  was  between  two  and  three  thousand — all,  as  Penn 
says,  *^  a  plain,  stout,  industrious  people,"  and  the  land  abounding  in 
all  that  ^*  an  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  would  be  well  contented 
with."  The  first  business  of  Penn  after  his  arrival  was  to  call 
together  the  members  of  the  First  Assembly  of  the  province.  In- 
st^ of  an  attendance  of  the  entire  body  of  the  freemen  of  the  di^ 
ferent  counties,  as  Penn^s  ''  Frame  of  Government"  proposed,  there 
came  only  72  delegates  from  the  people  of  the  entire  province,  bear- 
ing a  petition  to  Penn  that  they  might  be  considered  as  constituting 
both  council  and  assembly.  Ine  reasons  assigned  for  this  entire  dis- 
regard of  the  *'  Frame  of  Government"  were  ^  the  fewness  of  the 


*  Th«  lindi  were,  howerer,  lubject  to  a  perpetnal  qnit-rent  of  aboiit  2|  millt  oo  each 
ere ;  and  the  parchaaera  were  alao  to  hoid  Iota  in  a  citj  to  be  laid  out 


people,  their  inability  in  estate,  and  unskilfulness  in  matters  of 
ffoveroment."  Penn,  therefore,  to  meet  these  difficulties,  remodeled 
his  ^  Frame  of  Government,'^  so  that  the  assembly  was  to  consist  of 
86  members  only;  and  the  council,  of  three  members  from  each  county; 
also  he  himself,  or  his  deputy,  when\  presiding,  was  no  longer 
restricted  to  a  triple  vote,  as  oefore. 

Several  enactments  were  made.  One  naturalized  the  Dutch  and 
Swedish  settlers ;  another  made  every  freeholder  and  tax-payer  a  free- 
man, with  the  right  of  voting  and  holding  office ;  "  faith  in  Christ," 
though,  was  an  indispensable  qualification.  Toleration  was  extended 
to  all  who  believed  in  the  existence  of  God,  whom  they  were  allowed 
to  worship  afler  their  own  manner,  except  that  none  were  allowed  to 
labor  on  Uie  Sabbath.  This  promised  toleration,  however,  was  not 
extended  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  at  least  in  the  early  days  of  the 
colony.* 

The  offences  expressly  prohibited  and  severely  punished,  were^ 
''drinking  healths,  prizes,  stage-plays,  cards,  dice,  May-games, 
masques,  revels.''  The  crimiual  code  was  mild,  murder  being  the 
only  crime  punishable  with  death.  County  courts  were  established 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  with  trial  by  jury.  The  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture was  only  partially  abrogated,  the  oldest  son  being  allow- 
ed, as  in  New- England,  a  double  sl^re  of  all  his  father's  lands. 

All  the  laws  regarding  property,  crimes,  and  the  rights  of  citizens, 
comprised  a  code,  called  the  "  Great  Law ;"  and  there  was  a  Special 
provision,  that  the  substance  of  all  the  laws  should  be  taught  in  all 
the  schools — an  idea  that  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  at  the  present 
day.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  our  own  country  is  indispensable, 
and  in  all  of  our  schools  a  correct  idea  of  the  substance  of  them 
might,  and  ought  to  be  imparted  to  the  pupils.  The  idea  that  a  pu- 
pil cannot  learn  anything  about  laws  except  in  a  law-school,  is  only 
ridiculous.  Pupils  are  often  inquisitive  regarding  the  law  on  various 
subjects,  and  they  are  generally  put  off,  by  being  told  that  when  they 
are  a  little  older  they  can  study  law.  William  Penn's  idea  of  this 
matter,  in  1682,  was  the  correct  one,  and  we  would  like  to  see  it 
adopted  at  the  present  day.  It  would  be  a  most  salutary  reform  in 
our  schools  if  William  Penn's  idea  could  be  adopted. 

Ailer  thus  establishing  the  government  and  laws* of  the  province, 
Penn  hastened  to  Newcastle  to  confer  with  Lord  Baltimore  regard- 
ing the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania.  Baltimore's  charter  ex- 
tended to  the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude,  while  that  of  Penn  fixed, 
as  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  a  line  running  due  west 
from  a  point  on  the  Delaware,  12  miles  above  Newcastle,  which 
point  was  supposed  to  be  about  the  40th  parallel.  Astronomical 
observations  taken  by  the  two  parties  proved  that  the  40th  parallel 
crossed  the  Delaware  above  the  junction  of  the  Schuylkil],  thus  ren- 
dering the  two  charters  irreconcilable.  The  dispute  between  Penn 
and  Baltimore  resulted  in  a  downright  quarrel,  which  was  not  settled 


*  See  BUdrech't  HiM.  uf  U.  S.,  p.  68. 
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during  the  lifetime  of  either  parly.  Penn's  great  desire  was  to  acquire 
for  Pennsylvania  a  portion  of  Chesapeake  bay. 

Soon  after  his  visit  to  Lord  Baltimore,  at  Newcastle,  Penn  held 
his  famous  interview  with  the  Indians,  under  the  great  elm  of  Shaka- 
maxon,  commemorated  by  the  pencil  of  West.  The  spot  is  now  the 
site  of  Kensington,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  P  hiladelpnia  Here  the 
Chie&  of  the  Delawares,  with  their  armed  warriors,  met  Penn  and 
his  unarmed  associates,  the  latter  all  clad  in  the  simple  Quaker  garb, 
which  the  simple  Indians  regarded  as  the  habiliments  of  peace. 
Penn  gave  them  the  stipulated  price  for  their  lands,  and  established 
with  them  peace  and  friendship. 

A  few  months  after,  in  1683,  Penn  purchased  of  the  Swedes  a 
tract  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  dlsre- 
gardiug  entirely  the  pretensions  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  lay  out  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  New  settlers  from 
England  soon  arrived,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  82  houses  were 
erected.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  at  Philadelphia  dwelt  in  cave? 
dug  in  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  until  houses  could  be  built. 

During  the  year  1683,  Penn  convoked  the  Assembly  of  the  pro- 
vince of  rhiladelphia.  It  provided  for  a  revenue  of  £2,000,  for  the 
expenses  of  the  government  in  part,  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  spirits. 
It  also  established  an  orphan's  court,  and  appointed  three  officers  in 
each  county,  called  "  peacemakers,"  to  settle  disputes  and  prevent 
law  suits.  He  caused  a  large  mansion-house  to  be  erected  for  his  re- 
sidence, on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  opposite  Burlington,  some  20 
miles  above  Philadelphia. 

In  August,  1684,  Penn  lefl  for  England,  appointing  five  commis- 
sioners of  the  provincial  council  as  a  provincid  court,  with  Nicholas 
Moore  for  chief-justice.  This  was  the  supreme  court  of  law.  The  exe- 
cutive administration  was  committed  to  the  council,  of  which  Thomas 
Lloyd  was  appointed  president.  At  Penn's  departure,  the  pro- 
vince contained  20  settled  townships,  and  7,000  inhabitants,  of  which 
2,000  were  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  English  quaker  emigrants, 
and  also  some  Dutch  and  German  quakers,  converts  made  by  Penn 
and  Barclay  on  the  continent,  continued  to  arrive.  It  was  by  a  party 
of  German  quakers  that  Germantown  was  settled. 

During  Penn's  absence  in  England,  violent  dissensions  arose  be- 
tween the  council  and  the  assembly ;  the  latter,  contrary  to  the 
"  Frame  of  Government,"  assumed  the  right  of  suggesting  laws,  a  right 
expressly  given  to  the  governor  and  council  alone.  The  assembly 
strove  constantly  to  enlarge  its  powers,  and  resorted  to  the  most  vio- 
lent measures.  Moore,  the  chief-justice,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
assembly,  was  expelled  from  it  for  opposing  its  usurpations,  and  im- 
peached for  arbitrary  conduct  in  office ;  and  his  secretary  also  was 
imprisoned  for  refusing  to  give  up  the  records.  To  put  an  end  to 
these  difficulties,  Penn  intrusted  the  executive  authority  to  five  com- 
missioners, of  whom  Moore  and  Lloyd  were  two,  the  latter  being 
the  president.  Lloyd,  it  seems,  sowed  dissensions  among  the  colo- 
nists, and  got  them  to  believe  that  Penn  had  enriched  himself  at  their 
expense.    Penn  denied  the  charge,  and  complained  of  the  conduct 
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of  the  assembly  and  of  Lloyd,  who  finallj  resigned  his  office.  Penn 
then  appointed  John^laokwell  as  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province, 
with  all  the  executive  authority.  Blackwell  was  very  unpopular, 
and  a  year  of  violent  discords  followed.  To  restore  peace,  Penn 
placed  the  executive  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  council  again.  (Feb- 
ruary, 1790.) 

In  1687,  a  printing-press,  the  third  in  America,  was  set  up  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. In  1689,  Penn  established  a  public  high-school,  with  a 
charter.  In  the  same  year,  James  II.,  Penn's  great  patron  and  firm 
friend,  was  driven  from  his  throne ;  and  Penn  was  twice  arrested,  in 
England,  on  a  chaiige  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  fugitive 
king,  but  was  discharged  for  want  of  proof.  He  now  again  began  to 
think  of  returning  to  America,  and  of  building  a  new  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna. 

In  1691,  Penn  was  again  accused,  and  compelled  to  keep  himself 
concealed.  In  1692,  his  provincial  government  was  taken  from  him, 
and  transferred  to  Governor  Fletcher,  of  New- York,  who,  in  1693, 
united  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware^  and  extended  his  authority  over 
both.  In  1694,  the  suspicions  against  Penn  being  removed,  Penn- 
sylvania was  restored  to  him,  widi  all  his  rights.  The  chief  instiga- 
tor of  the  movements  against  Penn,  which  led  to  the  depriving  him 
of  his  provincial  government,  was  one  George  Keith,  a  Scotch  Quaker, 
who  renounced  his  Quakerism,  embraced  the  Churdi  of  England,  and 
commenced  a  violent  opposition  against  his  former  Quaker  friends. 
Besides  declaring  Quakerism  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  political 
authority,  he  also  preached  abolition  doctrines  in  the  streets  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, declaring  that  negro  slavery  was  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  good  government.  Bradford,  the  only  printer  then  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  called  to  an  account  for  givuag  countenance  to  the 
movements  of  Keith ;  and  to  escape  further  difficulties,  after  obtain* 
ing  his  discharge,  he  removed  his  press  and  types  to  New-York  city— 
the  first  printing-press  there  erected.  Keith  went  to  England  soon 
after,  (1692,)  and  by  his  representations  induced  the  Privy  CJouncil  to 
deprive  Penn  of  his  government. 

Penn  arrived  a  second  time  in  America  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, 1699,  and  found  the  colony  in  a  state  of  disorder.  The  peo- 
ple were  dissatisfied,  and  demanded  further  privileges,  Philadelphia 
was  then  suffering  greatly  from  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever.  The 
province  he  found,  however,  greatly  improved.  Fenn  granted  a  new 
"  Frame  of  Government"  to  the  people,  conferring  on  them  greater 
powers.  The  council  was  abolished,  and  the  power  of  legislation 
vested  in  the  governor,  and  an  assembly  chosen  annually.  Voters 
were  required  to  have  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land,  or  $166  worth 
of  personal  property. 

Nothing,  however,  would  satisfy  the  people  of  the  lower  counties, 
now  Delaware,  but  secession,  or  separation  from  Pennsylvania, 
which  took  place  in  1703.  The  same  governor,  however,  continued 
to  preside  over  both,  Delaware  being  separate  only  in  legislation. 

Fenn,  immediately  after  granting  this  last  charter,  returned  (1701) 
to  England,  where  a  project  had  been  started  by  the  English  minis- 
32  ,       VOL.  n. 
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ten  to  suppress  all  the  proprietary  goyemments  in  America.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  pursue  the  career  of  Penn  in  England ;  but 
we  must  be  brie£  Penn  died  in  England  in  1718,  leaving  his  inter- 
ests in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  to  his  sons,  John,  Thomas,  and 
Richard  Penn,  who  managed  the  provinces,  principally  by  deputies, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  at  which  time  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  purchased  all  their  claims  in  the  province 
for  about  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Penn,  the  population  of  Pennsylvania 
was  increasing,  from  emigration,  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  thousand 
annually.  Ilie  principal  product  of  the  province  was  wheat,  which 
Was  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
West  Indies.  Lands  then  sold  at  $45  per  hundred  acres,  the  proprie- 
tors always  reserving  for  themselves,  out  of  every  purchase,  a  tenth 
part  of  the  best  lauds,  under  the  name  of  manors,  as  their  private 
property.    In  1741,  Philadelphia  contained  12,000  inhabitants. 

Of  the  early  commerce  of  Pennsylvania  we  know  but  little.  The 
first  trade  was  that  carried  on  with  the  Indians  in  skins  and  furs,  and 
'  the  first  product  of  the  soil  was  tobacco,  of  which  the  province  ex- 
ported, in  1688-0,  fourteen  cargoes ;  but  the  competition  of  Maryland 
and  Viipnia  caused  the  Pennsylvanians  to  abandon  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco  for  that  of  wheat.  The  trade  of  the  province  was  greatly 
injured  by  the  war  between  England  and  France,  continuing  from 
1688  to  1697.  ft  caused  much  distress  and  poverty  in  the  colony, 
in  which  money  was  so  scarce,  that  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  said,  "  even 
pieces  of  tin  and  lead  were  current  for  small  change.'' 

From  1697  to  1776,  the  trade  of  Pennsylvania  appears  to  have  in- 
creased slowly.  There  was,  however,  in  almost  every  year  during 
this  long  period  of  seventy-nine  years,  a  vast  excess  of  imports  over 
exports.  During  the  wars  between  England,  France  and  Spain,  the 
depredations  of  privateers  almost  entirely  interrupted^  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  province ;  besides,  when  these  depredations  were  absent, 
the  trade  suffered  from  heavy  exactions  made  on  all  vessels  entering 
the  Delaware.  The  exports  in  1697  amounted  to  £3,347.  We  com- 
pile the  following  table,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  trade 
of  Pennsylvania  from  1697  to  1774 : 

Arerage  Bzporta  of  Arenge  Tmportt  of 

PeDuylvAoit.  PeDnaylvania. 

£  £  £  £ 

1697  to  1707 1,477  to    5,220 2,997  to    18,529 

1707  to  1717 38  to    5,193 '....5,881  to    22,505 

1717  to  1727 4,057  to  12.823 15,992  to    42,209 

1727  to  1737 7,434  to  21,919 29,799  to    61,513 

1737  to  1747 7,446  to  17,158 11,918  to    91,010 

1747  to  1757 3,832  to  38,527 75.330  to  245.644 

1757  to  1767 14,190  to  39,170 168,426  to  707.998 

1767  to  1774 26,111  to  69,611 134,881  to  728,744 

During  the  period  of  79  years,  embraced  in  the  above  table,  there 
were  29  years  of  war  between  England,  France  and  Spain,  together 
with  an  almost  constant  warfare  carried  on  with  the  Indians  of  the 
western  frontiers,  which  also  embarrassed  trade.  From  1776  to 
1788,  Pennsylvania  had  but  little  or  no  foreign  trade.     It  was  then, 
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howeyer,  not  idle.  Its  citizens  were  among  the  foremost  in  the  fflo- 
rioas  struggle  for  independence,  aiding  it  by  their  example,  weir 
money,  and  their  personal  services. 

The  first  bank  established  in  the  United  States  was  the  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania,  opened  at  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of  July,  1780,  with 
a  capital  of  £300,000 — ^its  special  object  being  to  supply  the  Ameri- 
can army  with  provisions.  This  bank  ooptinued  until  the  Bank  of 
North  America  went  into  operation  in  1782,  which  latter  continued 
until  the  United  States  Bank  commenced  operations  in  1701.  Paper 
money,  however,  was  first  manufactured  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
year  1722,  under  Governor  Keit^.  A  "  paper  money  loan  system" 
was  invented  by  him,  and  loan  offices  were  established  in  every 
county.  Bills  to  the  amount  of  $150,000  were  issued  in  1723.  In 
1730,  the  money  was  found  to  be  so  much  depreciated,  that  further 
issues  were  suspended. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  1783,  the  trade  of  the 
colonies  revived.  Commercial  relations  were  entered  into  with  most 
of  the  European  nations,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  began  a 
rapid  development.  The  wars  commenced  by  France,  in  1792,  with 
the  other  European  powers,  and  which  were  continued  till  the  abdi* 
cation  of  Napoleon,  in  1814,  affected  our  commerce  considerably. 
Our  foreign  trade  flourished  beyond  all  precedent,  and  large  fortunes 
were  made  by  hundreds  of  our  citizens,  in  consequence.  Pennsyl- 
vania shared  largely  in  this  prosperity.  Large  importations  were 
made  from  China  and  India  into  Philadelphia  for  re-exportation  to 
European  markets.  Our  ships  enjoyed  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world.    The  population  of  Philadelphia  in  17^0  was  42,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  1791  to  1860 :— 


Exports. 

ImporU. 

Exporti. 

InportiL 

1791.. 

..63,436,093.... 

1820.... 

5,743,549.... 

1792.. 

..  3,820,662.... 

1821.... 

7,391,767.... 

8,158,922 

1793.. 

..  6,958,836 

1822.... 

9,047,802.... 

11.874,170 

1794.. 

..  6.643,092.... 

1823.... 

9,617,192.... 

13,696,770 

1795.. 

..11,518.260.... 

— — 

1824. . . . 

9,.')64,e93. . . . 

11,865.531 

1796.. 

..17,513,866.... 

— ... 

1825  ... 

11>269,981.... 

15,041,797 

1797.. 

..11,446.291...- 

1826..., 

8.331,722.... 

13,551,779 

1798.. 

..  8,915,463.... 

1827.... 

7.575,833.... 

11,212.935 

1799.. 

..12,431,967.... 

•.— 

1828.... 

6.051,480.... 

12,864.408 

1800.. 

..11,949,679.... 

1829.... 

4,089,935.... 

10.100.152 

1801.. 

..17,438,193.... 

_ 

1830.... 

4,291,793.... 

8.702,192 

1802.. 

-.12,677,475.... 

-^-^ 

1831.... 

5,513,713.... 

12,124.083 

1803.. 

..  7,525,710.... 

1832..., 

3,516,066.... 

10,678.358 

1804.. 

..11,030,157.... 

■            !■ 

1833.... 

4,078,951.... 

10,451,250 

1805.. 

..13,762.252.... 

1834.... 

3,989,746.... 

10,479,268 

1606.. 

..17,574,712.... 

1835... 

3.739,275.... 

12,389,937 

1807.. 

..16,864,744.... 

1836.... 

3,971,555.... 

15,066,?33 

1608.. 

..  4,013,330...- 

1. 

1837.-.. 

.  3,841,599.... 

11,680,111 

1809.. 

..  9,049.241 

1838... 

.  3,477,151.... 

9,360,371 

1810.. 

..10,993.398.... 

-^^m 

1839... 

.  5,299,415.... 

15,050,715 

1811.. 

..  9,560,117.... 

1840... 

.  6.820,145.... 

8,464,882 

1812.. 

..  5,973,750.... 

1841... 

.  5,152,501.... 

10,346,698 

1813.. 

..  3,577,117...- 

1842... 

.  3,776,727... 

7.385,858 

M14.. 

1843... 

.  2,071.945... 
.  3.535.266... 

2,760,630 
7,219,267 

1815.. 

l\  4,V93r919'*I! 

_^ 

1816.. 

-.  7,196,246.... 

■ 

•   1845.'" 

.  3,574.363... 

.     8.159.227 

1817. . 

.-  6,735,592.... 

■     1  ■ 

1850... 

.  4,501.606... 

.  12,066,154 

1818.. 

..  8,759,402.... 



1851... 

.        fNotyatpnbliahed.] 

1819.. 

.,  6,293,768- .* . 
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We  shall  oontwue  this  paper  under  the  heads  of  population,  min- 
eral resources,  manufactures,  commerce,  internal  improvements, 
banks,  finances,  judiciary,  schools  and  colleges,  ^c,  bringing  each 
4own  to  the  present  time. 

Population, — ^The  following  table  will  show  the  progressive  move- 
ment  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania,  from  1790  to  1850 : — 

Date  of  CcDiua.  Total  PopulmtioiL  »         D<eennUi  iocroMe.  » 

1790  434  373  ^•—  .  — — . 

1800"IJ"*^*riJ"602|365^\"r^\",\'.\\\l67,d9fi./////.'-V.'38'6  per  cent. 

1810 ^10,091 W7^^ 34*4        « 

1820.. 1,049,458 839,367 295 

1830 1^48,233 298,775 284         ** 

1840 1,724,033 375,800 97-8         «* 

X850 2,314,897 590,864 «34-2        « 

The  following  is  the  population  of  the  principal  cities  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  1850: 

Philadelphia, •408,815    Pituburg, :.. 50,519 

Reading, 15,748    AUegbaDy, ^1,S09 

Lancaater, 13,369 

We  omit  all  places  whose  population  is  less  than  10,000.    The 
area  of  Pennsylvania,  in  square  miles,  is  46,000,  giving  a  populatio 
of  50.25  to  the  square  mile. 

Mineral  Resources. — ^The  mineral  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  very 
ffreat,  consisting  of  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  coal,  iron  and  salt. 
Its  immense  c^  regions  form  its  most  interesting  and  important 
mineral  feature.  Bihiminous  coal,  of  an  excellent  quality,  is  found 
almost  everywhere  in  the  state,  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
and  in  the  south  part  of  the  state,  east  of  the  mountains.  The 
anthracite  coal  region,  with  some  few  exceptions,  is  bounded  on 
the  north-west  by  ue  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  extending  in 
a  north-east  direction  over  60  miles,  and  divided  into  the  southern, 
middle  and  northern  coal-fields.  The  great  deposits  of  anthracite 
coal,  in  Pennsylvania,  have  an  area  of  about  975  square  miles,  or 
624,000  acres.  The  deposits  in  some  places  are  from  50  to  60  feet 
thick.  The  southern  anthracite  coal-basin  of  Pennsylvania  is  60  miles 
long  by  two  broad,  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  100  feet  Indeed,  30 
out  of  the  54  counties  of  the  state,  are  in  whole,  or  in  part,  based 
upon  coal.  Tlie  thickest  coal  deposits  in  England  are  only  30  feet 
thick.*  The  bituminous  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania  has  an  area  of 
21,000  square  miles,  or  13,440,000  acres. 

The  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  are  a  source  of  inexhaustible 
wealth.  They  are  more  valuable  than  the  gold  mines  of  Califomis ; 
and  if  Pennsylvania  had  nothing  else,  her  coal  mines  alone  would 
make  her  rich.  The  working  of  these  mines  may  be  dated  from 
1820.  The  quantity  dug  and  sent  to  market  since  that  time  amounts 
to  28,998,286  tons.  The  progress  made  in  the  working  of  these 
mines  is  shown  by  the  following  statement :    There  were  dug, 

In  1820, 365  tons. 

"1825 34,896    " 

"  1830, 174.734    « 

"1835 575,103    " 

"  1840, 867,045    " 

"  1845, 2.002,877     " 

"  1850, 3,371,255    " 


*  Hitchcock's  Geology,  p.  69> 
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The  basiness  may  be  considered  as  still  in  its  infimcy.  What  will 
be  the  demand  for  coal  from  those  mines,  in  20  years  from  this  time, 
when  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  at  least  20  steam  vessels  con- 
suming coal  to  one  nowl  Last  year,  the  coal  taken  from  the  mines 
of  Pennsylvania  was  aolA  for  $16,000,000. 

Next  to  coal  stands  iron  among  the  mineral  products  of  Pennsyl^ 
vania.  Pennsylvania  now  produces  as  much  iron  as  did  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain,  in  1820,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  the  quantity 
of  Pennsylvania  iron  has  doubled.  Pennsylvania  now  produces  as 
much  iron  as  France ;  more  than  Russia  and  Sweden  united,  and 
more  than  all  Germany.*  To  have  some  idea  of  the  abundance  of 
iron  in  Pennsylvania,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  fact  that,  of  the  62 
counties  of  that  state,  45  contain  iron  works,  and  the  remaining  17 
abound  in  iron  and  coal.  It  is  estimated  that  Pennsylvania  makes 
one-half  of  all  the  iron  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  total 
number  of  iron  works  of  all  kinds  in  the  state  is  504 ;  the  capital 
invested  in  lands,  buildings  and  machinery,  is  (20,502,076 ;  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed,  30,103,  and  the  number  of  horses,  13,562. 
The  fuel  used  by  all  these  works  cost,  in  1847,  t4,^'79384.  One 
and  a-half  millions  of  cords  of  wood  are  consumed  annually  by  these 
works,  thus  clearing  of  timber,  37,000  acres  yearly,  or  48  square 
miles.  It  is  estimatckl  that  this  does  not  exceed  one-fourth  the  abili- 
ty^ of  the  state  to  furnish  wood  annually  for  ever. 

As  the  subject  of  iron  manufactures  in  Pennsylvania  is  at  this 
present  time  a  matter  of  much  interest,  the  iron  manufacturers  of 
that  state  making  complaint  of  a  want  of  adequate  protection  from 
the  general  government,  and  ascribing  all  their  failures  to  this  cause 
alone,  we  give  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  iron 
works  that  have  been  built  in  the  state  since  1840,  and  the  number 
that  have  failed  since  that  date.  It  will  show  the  progress  of  the 
iron  manufacturing  business  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  last  10 
years: 


Boill 

1840.... 

...-135 

1841.... 

....     6 

1842.... 

....  20 

1843.... 

....     7 

1844.... 

....  21 

1845.... 

....  30 

Boilt.        VUbd. 

6  1846 53 4 

2  1847 25 24 

20  1848 17 37 

7  1849 10 41 

11  1850 7 22 

3  1851 

The  amount  of  iron  manu&ctured  in  Pennsylvania  since  1847,  is  as 
follows : 

1847 389,350  toni. 

1849 253,870  " 

1850 198,813  " 

1851 150,000  *• 

From  this,  it  appears,  that  the  manufacture  has  diminished  more 
than  50  per  cent,  during  the  last  three  years. 

Besides  iron,  there  is  in  Pennsylvania  an  extensive  copper  and  lead 
formation,  recently  discovered  near  the  Schuylkill  River,  about  20 
miles  from  Philadelphia.    These  mines  have  been  successfully  worked 

*  Bee  Memorial  of  PeoniylTtnia  Iron  Murafacturert  to  CongreM,  1849. 
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during  the  past  year.  The  oopper  ore  yields  20  per  cent  of  pure 
copper,  and  the  lead  ore,  75  per  cent,  of  pure  lead.  With  the  lead 
ore,  there  is  also  found  silver  ore,  yielding  silver  about  $35  to  the  too. 
These  mines  of  copper,  silver  and  lead,  are  very  promising. 

Manufactures, — As  the  returns  of  the  last  U.  S.  census  are  not 
yet  published  in  full,  we  cannot  give  a  complete  account  of  the  manvk 
factures  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Kennedy,  superintendent  of  the  census, 
at  Washington,  has  furnished  only  a  general  report  of  the  &ct^  rela- 
ting to  a  few  of  the  most  important  manufactures,  from  which  we 
compile  the  following  table,  showing  the  present  state  of  some  of  the 
more  important  manu&ctures  of  Pennsylvania : 

ICANUFAOTUBBS  GT  PENNSTLVANIA,    1850. 

Gftpltid  ioTNtod.  ValM  of  ptodneti.  BamU  aqtojO. 

Cotton  goodB $4,528.925 $5,322,262 7,663 

Woolea  goods 3.005.064 5^21.866 5,726 

Pig  iron 8,570.425 6,071,513 9,294 

Ironcasdngi 3,422,924 5,354,881 4,783 

The  principal  manufacturing  places  of  Pennsylvania  are  Pittsbuif 
and  Philadelphia.  Of  the  first  of  these  cities,  we  can  give  the  state  of 
manufactures  at  the  present  time  with  sufficient  accuracy.  There  are 
in  Pittsburg  IS  rolling  mills,  employing  2,500  hands,  and  a  capital 
of  $5,000,000.  These  mills  consume  60,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  and 
produce  bar  iron  and  nails  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000  annually. 
There  are  also  thirty  large  foundries,  and  several  smaller  ones,  em- 
ploying 2,500  hands,  and  a  capital  of  $2,000,000.  They  consume 
20,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  and  yield  articles  amounting  to  $2,000,000  an- 
nually. There  are  two  establishments  for  manufacturing  locks,  latdies, 
coffee-mills,  scales,  and  other  articles  of  iron,  employing  500  hands, 
and  a  capital  of  $250,000.  These  two  establishments  consume 
annually  1 ,200  tons  of  metal,  converting  it  into  goods  worth  $3,000,000. 
Pittsburg  also  has  five  large  cotton  factories  and  several  smaller  ones, 
employing  1,500  hands— capital,  $1,500,000,  and  producing  products, 
out  of  15,000  bales  of  cotton  annually  consumed,  worth  $1,500,000. 
There  are  also  eight  flint-glass  manufactories  in  Pittsburg, 
employing  five  hundred  hands,  a  capital  of  $300,000,  and  pro- 
ducing, out  of  150  tons  of  lead,  and  200  tons  of  pearl-ashes,  various 
articles  of  glassware,  worth  annually  $400,000.  There  are  aho  seven 
phial  furnaces,  and  11  window-glass  manufactories,  employing  600 
hands,  a  capital  of  $250,000,  and  yielding  products  to  the  amount  of 
$600,000  annually.  One  soda-ash  manufactory  employs  T5  men, 
and  produces,  annually,  1,500  tons.  One  copper-smelting  establish- 
ment produces,  annually,  600  tons  of  refined  copper,  worth  $250,000. 
One  copper-rolling  mill  yields  copper  sheathing  worth  $150,000  an- 
nually. Five  white  lead  factories  produce,  annually,  with  a  capital 
of  $150,000,  150,000  kegs  of  lead,  worth  $200,000.  There  are  also 
many  factories  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  fcron,  and  several  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  axes,  hatchets,  spring  steel,  steel  springs^  axles, 
anvils,  vices,  saws  of  all  kinds,  gun  barrels,  shovels,  spades,  forks^ 
hoes,  tacks,  brads,  &c.,  ^c. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  full  value  of  all  the  inanufactiires  of  Pitts- 
burg does  not  fall  short  of  150,000,000. 

Commerce, — ^The  exports  to  foreign  countries  from  Pennsylvania 
amounted,  in  1850,  to  $4,501,606,  and  the  imports  to  $12,066,154. 
In  1841,  the  exports  amounted  to  $5,152,501,  and  the  imports  to 
$10,346,698.  The  amount  of  domestic  produce  exported  in  1850, 
was  $4,049,464. 

Internal  Improvements. — Pennsylvania  has  28  rail-roads,  varying 
from  4  to  174  miles  in  length,  and  making,  in  all,  a  line  of  918  miles. 
This  does  not  include  some  that  are  yet  incomplete.  The  entire  cost 
of  these  roads  was  $35,401,038. 

The  principal  canal  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  the 
eastern  branch  of  which  extends  from  Columbia,  on  the  Susquehanna, 
to  Hollidaysburg,  at  the  foot  of  the  AUeghanies,  a  distance  of  172 
miles.  This  branch  is  connected  by  a  rail-road  passing  over  the 
mountains,  with  the  western  branch  of  the  canal,  extending  from 
Johnstown  to  Pittsburg,  104  miles,  making  the  whole  length  of  the 
canal  276  miles.  A  canal  extends  from  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,  to  Cumberland,  39  miles,  where  it  connects 
with  the  North  and  West  Branch  canals.  The  West  Branch  Canal 
extends  from  Northumberland,  along  the  west  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  75  miles,  to  Farrandsville,  near  the  bituminous  coal  region. 
The  North  Branch  division  extends  from  Northumberland,  73  miles, 
to  a  little  above  Wilkesbarre.  The  Delaware  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  extends  from  tide-water  at  Bristol,  20  miles  above 
Philadelphia,  to  Easton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh,  where  it  joins 
the  navigation  of  the  Lehigh  company,  extending  to  the  coal  region, 
25  miles.  The  Schuylkill  navigation  commences  at  the  Fairmount 
Dam,  near  Philadelphia,  and  extends  to  Port  Carbon,  the  heart  of  the 
ooal  region.  There  is  also  the  Union  Canal,  which  extends  from  the 
Schuylkill,  near  Beading,  to  Middletown,  on  the  Susquehanna,  82 
miles.  It  has  a  branch  23  miles  long  on  Swatara  Creek,  which  leads 
to  the  coal  region.  The  Susquehanna,  or  Tidewater  Canal,  extends 
from  Wrightsville,  opposite  Columbia,  to  Havre-de-Grace,  in  Mary- 
land,  a  distance  of  45  miles,  connecting  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  with 
the  tide- water  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Banks, — ^The  first  experiment  of  paper  currency  made  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  in  1722,  when  the  province  issued  bills  to  the  amount  of 
£15,000.  No  loans  were  made  but  on  land  security,  or  plate  depo- 
sited in  the  loan  office.  Borrowers  were  obliged  to  pay  five  per  cent; 
and  the  bills  of  the  province  were  made  a  legal  tender  in  all  pay- 
ments, on  pain  of  confiscating  the  debt,  or  forfeiting  the  commodity. 
Penalties  were  also  imposed  on  all  persons  who  presumed  to  make 
any  bargain  or  sale  on  cheaper  terms,  in  case  of  being  paid  in  gold 
or  silver.  One-eighth  of  the  public  debts  thus  created  was  to  be 
aunually  paid.  We  do  not  propose  to  give  the  history  of  banking  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  merely  to  state  the  present  condition  in  general 
terms  of  the  banks  of  the  state.  Banking,  like  everything  else,  has 
progressed  rapidly  in  Pennsylvania.  It  had  in  November,  1850,  no 
less  than  54  banking  institutions,  or  one  for  each  county  in  the  state. 
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These  54  banks  have  a  capital  of  $19,125,477,  and  a  circalation  of 
$12,072,888.  The  tax  paid  on  dividends  in  1850,  amounted  to 
$158,877,  and  the  tax  on  corporation  stocks  to  $70,008.  Banking 
operations  in  PennsjlTania  have  not  fluctuated  mudb  since  18^,  vtx 
which  year  also  the  banking  capital  was  $19,127,677.  Last  year,  ap- 
plications were  made  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  an  in- 
crease of  capital  to  the  amount  of  $4,900,000,  which  includes  some 
new  banks. 

BANKS  nV  PENKSYLVANIA  IN  JANUART,  1852. 


Philadelphia 15 

Briatol 1  .... 

BrowMTiUe 1  p... 

CarUsle 1  .... 

Chambenborg...  1  .... 

Cheater I  .... 

Colombia 1 

Danville 1 

Doyleatown 1 

Saacon. .......•«  9  ....■• 

Erie 1 

OennaQtown. . . . .  1  ...... 

GletQrabiiiig . . . . . .  1  ...... 

naooTer  .....•••  1  ...... 

Harrisburg 9 

^loneadaie  ......  1  ...... 


,...•10,518,600 

92,290 
175,000 

22,500 
205,470 
155,640 
307,300 
165,770 

60,000 
550,000 
101,890 
152,000 
123,873 

36.000 
350,000 
100,000 


Lancaater 

Lebanon 

MiddletowD 

Korriatown 

Northumberiand 

Pituburg 

PotUTiUe 

Reading 

Schuvlkill  Haren 

Waatiington 

Waynesbarg  .... 
Weatcheater  .... 

Wilkeabane 

Williamport  .... 
York 


4 6955,000 

1 80,330 

I lOO/XM 

1 384.000 

1 160,000 

4 2.618.5« 

1 199.190 


300,000 
100,000 
190,000 
100.000 
225,000 
85,330 
100/)00 
2 330.000 


1 

1  ..I11!II 


Total,  54  banks,  with  918,966,351  capital.  New-York,  with  less 
than  one-third  more  of  population,  has  218  banks,  with  $58,497,345 
capital;  Massachusetts,  w^ith  half  the  population,  137  banks,  and 
$43,350,000  capital.  We  are  indebted  to.  the  Bankers'  Magazine  for 
the  figures. 

Finances, — According  to  a  report  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  the  Auditor-General,  in  January,  1851,  the  total  public 
debt  of  the  state  was  then  $40,677,214  68.  Of  this  debt,  all  of 
which  is  funded  but  $912,570,  there  are  $200,000  bearing  4^  per 
cent,  interest;  $38,009,817  bearing  5  per  cent.;  and  $2,387,396, 
bearing  6  per  cent  interest. 

The  productive  property  owned  by  the  state  is  as  follows : 

Stock  in  incorporated  companies $1,907,948 

Peansylvania  nul-roads  and  canals 99,S0I,787 

Total  productive  property $31,112,735 

The  total  amount  of  interest  paid  by  the  state  annually  on  its 
liabilities,  is  about  $2,204,700. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  state,  from  all  sources  and  available 
means  in  1850,  were  $5,634,338 ;  and  the  total  expenditures  for  the 
same  year,  $4,569,053. 

Some  of  the  principal  items  of  expenditure  of  the  state  in  1850 
were  as  follows <  public  improvements,  $1,488,799 ;  expenses  of 
government,  $272,899;  common  schools,  $213,75^;  interest, 
$2,004,700;  charitable  institutions,  $62,267;  pensions  and  gratuities, 
$17,277;   military   expenses,  $16,282;    commissioners  of  sinking 


Amd,  $318^864 ;  penitentiaries,  $19,283 ;  damages  on  public  works, 
$28,068. 

Some  of  the  chief  sources  of  income  were :  Tax  on  real  and  por- 
tal estate,  $1,3^7,821 ;  canal  and  rail-road  tolls,  $1,713,848  ;  tas 
on  bank  dividends  and  corporation  stocks,  $300,000  ;  retailers'  licenses, 
$171,062 ;  tayem  licenses,  $107,427  ;  auction  duties,  $44,898 ;  tax 
on  writs,  wills,  deeds,  &a,  $45,409 ;  auction  commissions,  $18,673 ; 
tax  on  certain  offices,  $14,047;  military  fines,  $12,952;  brokers' 
licenses,  $10,228 ;  other  licenses,  $21,323 ;  collateral  inherent  tax, 
$102,295;  loans,  $270,000. 

Judiciary, — By  the  amended  constitution  now  in  force,  all  judges  in 
Pennsylvania  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  chosen  at  large  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years ;  and  the  judges 
of  the  several  courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  other  courts  of  recoid,  and 
all  other  judges,  are  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  districts  over  which 
they  preside,  for  a  term  of  10  years.  -  The  associate  justices  of  the 
Common  Pleas  hold  office  five  years.  All  judges  are  liable  to  removal 
for  lack  of  good  behavior  ;  and  the  governor,  with  two-thirds  of  each 
branch  of  the  legislature,  can  remove  a  judge  for  reasonable  cause, 
short  of  sufficient  grounds  for  impeachment. 

The  salary  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  $1,600 ;  that  of  a 
judge  of  the  District  Courts,  $2,000;  and  of  the  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas,  from  $1,600  to  $2,600. 

There  are  four  District  Courts,  invested  with  the  civil  jurisdiction 
of  the  Common  Pleas  in  all  cases  exceeding  a  certain  amount. 

Schools  and  Colleges, — ^The  common  school  system  in  Pennsylvania 
is  complete.     The  follo¥nng  are  the  statistics  for  1850 : 

Whole  rinmber  of  common  schools  in  the  state 8,844 

Average  namber  of  montha  of  teaching 5*1 

Namber  of  teachers,  male  and  female 11,5241 

Average  wages,  per  month,  of  male  teachers $17  20 

"  *•  »•  female    "        $10  15 

Number  of  male  scholars 242,621 

Namber  of  female  scholars 189,181 

Namber  learning  German 11,041 

Oost  of  teaching  each  scholar,  per  month $144 

Amount  of  school  mx  levied $795  401 

State  appropriation $159  367 

Entire    expense    of    schools,     inclading    instraction, 

school-honses,  repairs,  fael,  and  contingencies...  $926  447 

Begular  annual  state  appropriation $200  000 

Colleges,  high-schools  and  academies,  in  Pennsylvania,  are  numer- 
ous. The  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  founded  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1755.  Its  foundation  may  be  said  to  have  been  laid  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
in  1742,  who  about  that  time  projected  an  academy  and  free  school, 
which  became  presently  a  college,  and  finally  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  at  present  has  7  professors,  but  only  88  students.  Its 
president  is  John  Ludlow,  D.  D.  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  was 
founded  in  1783:  it  has  8  professors  and  179  students;  president, 
Jesse  T.  Peck,  D.  D.    Jefferson  College,  at  Canonsburg,  was  founded 
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in  1802 :  it  has  B  professors  and  197  students ;  president,  A.  R 
Brown,  D.  D.  Washington  College,  at  Washington,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  was  founded  in  1806 :  it  has  8  professors  and  189 
students;  president,  James  Clark,  D.  D.  Alleghany  College  is  ak 
Meadyille:  it  was  established  in  1817,  and  has  7  professors  and  106 
students ;  president,  J.  Barker,  D.  D.  Pennsylvania  College  is  at 
Grettysburg,  and  has  7  professors  and  64  students ;  founded  in  1832 ; 
president,  H.  L.  Baugher.  Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  was  establiflbed 
in  1832,  and  has  7  professors  and  82  students ;  president,  Geoi]ge 
Junkin,  D.  D.  MarJiall  College,  at  Meroersbufg,  was  foui^ed  in 
1835,  and  has  6  professors  and  58  students ;  president,  J.  W.  Nevin, 
D.  D. 

Pennsylvania  has,  we  believe,  but  one  law-school,  that  of  Dickin- 
son College.  It  has  seven  theological  seminaries,  of  different  Pro- 
testant denominations :  it  has  four  medical  schools,  all  in  Philadelphia 
The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univernty  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  oldest  medical  school  in  America.  It  was  founded 
by  the  efforts  of  Drs.  Shippen  and  Morgan,  two  eminent  physidass 
in  Philadelphia,  before  the  Revolution.  It  has  7  professors  and  450 
students.  It  graduated,  since  its  commencement,  5,316  studenta 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  founded  in  1824,  has  7  professors,  514  stu- 
dents, and  has  2,036  graduates.  The  Medical  Department  of  Peoo- 
sylvania  College  was  founded  in  1838.  It  has  7  professors,  176  stu- 
dents, and  73  graduates.  The  Philadelphia  Collie  of  Medicine  has 
7  professors,  75  students,  and  250  graduates. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  more  ample  statistics  to  offer  on  the 
subject  of  education  in  Pennsylvania,  and  on  other  subjects.  The 
complete  returns  of  the  last  U.  S.  census  are  yet  unpublished.  In 
1840,  there  were,  in  a  population  of  1,724,038  persons,  33,940  white 
persons,  over  20  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The 
figures  of  the  census  of  1850,  will  probably  show  a  more  favorsble 
result 

Agricultural  Products, — Pennsylvania  ranks  fourth  in  the  Cnion  in 
respect  to  the  extent  of  her  improved  land ;  New- York  having  12,285- 
077  acres  of  improved  land  ;  Virginia,  10,150,106;  Ohio,  »,730,650; 
and  Pennsylvania,  8,619,631  acres.  Georgia  ranks  next.  The  large 
extent  of  mountain  lands  in  Pennsylvania  restricts  very  much  her 
agricultural  area.  Some  portions  of  the  state,  particularly  the  north- 
em  and  western,  are  very  thinly  inhabited,  although  the  laods  are 
good.  Pennsylvania,  however,  occupies  no  mean  position  in  respect 
to  agriculture,  when  comparing  the  value  of  her  farming  implements 
and  machinery  with  those  of  other  states.  Those  of  New- York  are 
estimated  at  122,217,563 ;  Pennsylvania,  $14,931,093;  Ohio,  $12,- 
716,153;  Louisiana,  $11,326,310;  Virginia,  $7,021,658.  Theralae 
of  the  live  stock  of  Pennsylvania  is  $42,146,711— the  stote,  in  this 
respect,  being  in  advance  of  all  others,  except  New- York  and  Ohio. 
Wheat. — Pennsylvania  produces  more  wheat  than  any  other  state  of 
the  Union  ;  its  yield,  in  1850,  being  15,482,191  bushels.  Ohio  p^^ 
duced  14,967,056;  Virginia,  14,516,950;  and  New. York,  18,073,357 
bushels.     Indian  Com, — Pennsylvania  produced,  in  1850,  more  than 
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New-Tork,  by  about  2,000,000  bushels ;  but  not  more  than  one-third 
as  muoh  as  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Dlinois,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri, 
the  six  greatest  Indian  com-growing  states.  The  amount  for  Penn- 
sylvania is  19,707,702  bushels.  Tobacco — Pennsylvania  produced, 
in  1850,  857,619  lbs.  TToo/— 4,784,367  lbs.  TFine— 23,839  gal- 
lons. J5v/<tfr— 40,554,741  lbs.  (7Aee«e— 2,395,279  lbs.  Hay— 
1,826,265  tons.  Flaxseed--^fi2^  bushels.  Maple  Sugar— 2,218,^ 
644  Iba.  These  figures  are  derived  from  the  census  of  1850.  When 
the  returns  of  that  census  are  complete,  we  shall  give  the  results  in 
fiiU. 

COHMERCS  OP  PHILADELPHIA,    1850-1851. 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  exports  from  Philadelphia  to  foreign  ports  during  the  year  end- 
ing the  30th  September  last : 

Floor,  brlfc, 30I,81S   $1^,587 


Eye  Flour,  brli 13341 

Corn  Meal,  brli 71.883 

Breed,  brie 19,179? 

do.    kefi ll,933j 

Wheat.bu«beU 343,921 

Com,biubele 609,17C 

Ocber  Grain,  bosbela " 

B*rk,bhde, 5,501 

Cotton,  bebie 2,079 

goal,  tone 13,897 

Dried  Fieh,  cwt., 3,957 

Pickled  Fiib,brii., 1.243 

Sperm  Oil.  gellona 13,089 

Whale  OU,  sallona 132,802 

Candlea,lbt........  45,076 

(I 

1,612^ 
14,040  5 

7,442  ) 
587,002  5 

6.887) 
6n,650> 


45,202 
910,004 

68,174 

360.326 
302,400 
36.246 
190,007 
113,063 


Sperm  Candlea,  Ibt., 


jofacturee  of  Wool. . 

Tar  and  Pitch,  brl« 

Koeitt,brli., 

Beef,  brb^ 

Talioir,  Ibe., 

Pork,brli 

Heme,  ibt... 


Lard,  Ibe 3,268,000) 


8,078 

5.588 

16.486 

60,739 

15,423 

162,086 

2^9f71 

136,061 
436,611 


Batter,nM., 5,770,073) 

Cheese,  Ibt., ,.   168.044  5 

Potatoei ,  biuhele 3,334 

Applet,  brli. 850 

Rice,tct., 3.374 

Tobacco,  leaf,  hhda., 691 

Beer,  gallont 10,431  ) 

Porter  and  Cider,  dox.i 3.373  > 

Candlet,lbe 788,091) 

«oap,  Ibt 883,9095 

Iron  manufactaree 

Druft 

Domettie  pkga 4,530 

Booki 

Paper 

Paintt 

Vinegar,  gallona 35,460 

Furniture, '.... 

Tobacco,  mean r.  Ibe.......    918.166 

Qunpowder,  Ibe 07,300 

NaUt,  Ibe 413.694 


•78,704 

9,723 

736 

72,006 

73,158 

8,950 

138,548 

316,750 

40,778 

347,113 

4,107 

13,119 

9;641 

3,676 

90,049 

38.148 

13,091 

13,748 


EXPORTS   BREADSTUFF8   PROM  PHILADELPHIA,   FROM  1831   TO   1852. 

We  have  prepared  the  following  table,  showing  the  exports  of 
wheat  and  rye  flour,  com  meal,  wheat  and  corn,  from  this  port  an- 
nually, for  the  last  twenty  years : 

'  fVheat  Flour, 

1831 brlt.  950,785   1837 brli.  33,680   1 842.... J>rli.  161,866  1847..... brli.  490,684 

1839 151.017   1838 60,622   1843 lS8,5l7   1848 170,507 

1833 132,629   1830 101,380   1844 100,433   1840 990.786 

1834 87,005   1840 284.774   1845 901.056   1850 83,084 

1835 06.008   1841 105.555   1846 366.610   1851 800,466 

1836 67,113 

Rft  Flour. 

183! brla.  8.433   1837 brlt.  17,976   1849 brla.  99,530   1847 brla.  90,407 

1839 13,040   1838 14,911   1843 22,303   1848 15.537 

1833 97,930   1839 84,597   1844 31.904   1840 36.536 

1834 23.795   1840 36,471   1845 17.008   1850 35.054 

1835 21.038   1841 26,866   1846 10,730   1851 10,505 

1836 27,420 

Cortt  JvMN. 

1831.... brU.  45.439   1837 brlt.  63,803   1849 brie.  07,884   1847 brli.300,531 

1839 50,398   1838 64,009   1843 106,484   1848 140,014 

1833 51,003   1830 73.800   1844 101,356   1840 01,310 

1834 50,018   1840 80.486   1645 115,101   1850 04,334 

1835 50,860   1841 108,822   1846 144,857   1851 •..  65,385 

1836 43,796 
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1831.... both.  61,888      1640.... baah. 880,047      1844....buth.   93,375  1848... .bnoh.  907,008 

1838 8,858      1841 56,571      1845 86,089  1849 177.319 

1835 3,903      1843 87,953      1846 845,136  1850 905,610 

1839 '37,831      1843 33,335      1847 833.538  1851 835,201 

Com, 

1831. ...bosb.  4%893      1837.. ..bub.  81,466      1848... .both.    83,773  1847.. .biub.  1,102,210 

1839 48,850      1838 17.087      1843 74,613  1848 817,150 

1833 66,708      1839 17.117      1844 110,068  1849 906,833 

1834 31,596      1840 76,749      1845 129,856  1850 flOS.680 

1835 85,457      1841 80,866      1846 879,890  1851 SiifitA 

1836 19,117 

ANITDAL  ARRIVALS   AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  at 
this  port  annually  from  1835  to  1851  inclusive.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  increase  has  been  very  rapid  of  late  years  : 


Yean. 

1835 

ForalgB. 
489 

CoartwlM. 

...  3573 

...  3764 

...  7476 

...10,860 

...11,188 

...  9706 

...  9346 

...  7973 

Total. 
.       4008 
.      4185 
.      8189 
.    11,394 
.    11.700 
.    10,108 
.      9750 
-      8497 
.      8031 

Tean. 

1644.... 
1845.... 

ForelfD. 
.-478.... 

Coastwiae. 
....  7717...... 

Took 
8189 

1836 

481 

409 

464 

531 

456 

504 

387.... 

....  8029 

....  6018 

.      84ie 

1837 

1846.... 
1847.... 
1848.... 
1849.... 
1850.... 

450 

.      6477 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

657.... 

548.... 

585.... 

518.... 

...18,069 

...33,921 

...84,594 

...87,035 

.    18.796 
.   84,463 

.    35,12 

.  87,553 

1848 

454 

1851.... 

576.... 

.   87/160 

1843 

373..... 

...  7659 

AB1\  ly -RAHrROAD  PROSPECTS  AND  PROGRESS. 

POSrriON  OF  TSNNSSSSK  IK  reference  to  rail-roads — ^DUTY  OF  TBI 
STATE  IN  CONSTRUCTINO  ROADS ^THBIR  INFLUENCE,  SOCIALLY,  INDUS- 
TRIALLY AND  POLITICALLY — ^WHAT  THE  SOUTH  SHOULD  DO  TO  RBOAIN 
OR  RETAIN  POWER— GROWTH  OF  THE  RAIL-ROAD  SYSTEM,  ETC.,  ETC. 

[Hariog  8t  last  a  little  spare  time,  we  have  written  out  from  oar  notes  the 
speeds  delivered  by  as  in  October  last  in  the  legislative  halls  at  Nashville,  k 
copy  of  it  was  requested  for  publication,  and  we  comply  with  the  request  in 
diis  manner,  that  the  kindness  of  gentlemen  may  not  be  rewarded  by  a  peettniarf 
tax.  Our  readers  will  receive  it  as  an  equivalent  for  the  article  we  are  bound  to 
contribute  to  each  number  of  the  magazine,  and  which  we  chance  not  to  have  the 
time  to  write.  The  speech  was  delivered  as  a  member,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
South-western  Oonvention  committee,] — ^Bditoiu 

Fbllow-Citizens.^of  Tennessee  : — ^In  the  history  of  our  country, 
the  star  of  empire  has  been  westward.  Population,  wealth,  refine- 
ment, intelligence,  have  all  been  sweeping  into  the  great  Western 
Valley.  The  crowning  achievements  of  them  all,  the  telegraph  and 
the  rail-road,  twin  sisters,  are  now  ready,  and  waiting  to  perform 
their  glorious  mission  in  elevating  and  peifecting  our  civilization  and 
our  progress. 

I  stand  upon  the  soil  of  Tennessee,  and,  for  the  first  time,  in  its 
proud  capital.  Tennessee,  the  first  growth  of  western  progress — 
Tennessee,  where  sleep  two  presidents  of  this  republic,  the  man  of 
iron  will,  who  throttled  the  British  lion,  and  he  whose  career  of  fame 
and  honor  has  just  now  ended  in  the  gloom  of  death ! — a  state  with  a 
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million  of  inhabitants, — with  inexhaustible  agricultural,  mineral  and 
manufacturing  resources  in  embryo  or  in  development, — with  public 
credit  entirely  unimpaired,  and  with  none  of  the  trammels  of  public 
debt. 

Gentlemen,  should  Tennessee  sleep  in  this  age  of  progress  1  In 
her  central  situation,  with  her  wealth  and  her  resources,  and  a  coun- 
try as  favored  as  any  upon  which  the  light  of  God's  sun  has  ever 
shone — should  Tennessee  sleep,  and  let  the  star  of  westward  progress 
pass  over  her,  leaving  her  upon  the  horizon  rather  than  in  the  zenith  1 
1  think  I  see  it  and  hear  it  in  everything  around  me — ^never,  never ! 
You  are  prepared,  then,  to  act,  gentlemen — ^the  South  demands  it 
from  you ;  the  Southwest,  in  whose  councils  you  are  destined  to  lead. 
The  eyes  of  all  the  states  are  upon  your  legidature,  which  is  now  in 
session,  and  which  I  am  informed,  and  which  I  in  part  know,  is  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  that  has  ever  met  in  your  capital. 
All  their  public  works  are  striking  for  your  state  to  radiate  through 
it  and  to  project  to  the  North,  the  East,  the  South  and  the  West, 
making  Nashville,  indeed,  a  queen  city — a  depot  of  travel  and  of 
freights  for  the  great  lakes  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico— for  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  the  mighty  Northwest. 

Gentlemen,  the  spirit  of  improvement  and  progress  which  has  de- 
scended upon  you,  is  sweeping  down  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  producing  its  wonderful  results  in  all  of  the  states  to  the 
southward  of  your  limits.  It  is  for  you,  legislators,  the  first  to  sit 
during  this  excitement  of  the  public  mind,  to  lead  the  way  and  direct 
the  spirit  of  the  times  to  immediate  and  practical  results.  Indicate 
your  course  of  policy,  and  let  it  be  a  broad  and  a  liberal  one,  some- 
thing worthy  of  a  great  state  like  Tennessee ;  and  believe  me,  when 
I  say  it,  that  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  will  unite  upon  the  same 
platform  of  improvement  with  you,  and  that  Alabama,  and  Arkansas, 
and  Texas,  will  respond  to  the  extent  of  their  means  and  capacities. 
These  states  are  but  in  the  infancy  of  progress  and  improvement,  and 
are  now  looking  to  you  to  pave  thQ  way  for  a  system  which  hence- 
forward shall  emphatically  be  known  as  the  South-western  system. 
With  your  resolutions  and  acts  in  their  hands,  the  friends  of  improve- 
ment may  walk  boldly,  and  I  believe  triumphantly,  into  the  legisla- 
tures of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  which  are  soon  to  be  in  session. 
Gentlemen,  with  all  your  wonderful  resources,  you  are,  perhaps, 
worse  off  than  any  state  in  the  Union  with  regard  to  a  market.  You 
are  shut  in  by  mountains  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  shut  ojf 
from  the  Mississippi  by  little  streams  which  you  call  "rivers," 
which  drag  their  slow  length  along,  and  approximate  to  John  Ran- 
dolph's account  of  the  Ohio,  a  river  which,  when  it  is  not  locked  up 
in  ice,  has  run  dry  of  water.  How  can  such  a  state  work  out  a  high 
destiny  'i  If  we  must  be  dependent  upon  her  slow  coaches,  though 
they  run  upon  turnpikes,  her  beautiful  Nashville  might  as  well  be  a 
Timbuctoo,  for  what*the  rest  of  the  world  would  know  of  it.  God  may 
have  given  you  coal  and  iron  sufficient  to  work  the  spindles  and 
navies  of  the  world  ;  but  they  will  sleep  in  your  everlasting  hills 
until  the  trumpet  of  Gabriel  shall  sound,  unless  you  can  do  some- 
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thing  better  than  build  turnpikes.  You  may  haye  granaries  suffi- 
ciently stocked  to  feed  mankind,  but  mankind  will  starve  and  perish 
before  a  bushel  of  grain  can  reach  them, 

I  honor  the  spirit  which  has  given  to  your  state,  in  her  turnpikes, 
the  very  best  common  roads  in  the  world.  Honor  to  Tennessee  for 
her  liberal  state  and  individual  contributions.  These  turnpikes  were 
a  great  march  in  advance,  and  are  but  the  pioneers  of  other  improve- 
ments. They  are  a  step  in  progress ;  though  like  the  hand-loom  and 
the  flat-boat,  and  the  old-fashioned  spinning-wheel,  they  have  become  ob- 
solete. For  you  to  rest  upon  your  turnpikes,  and  go  no  further,  would 
be  as  reasonable  as  the  act  of  the  old  hand-loon^  weavers  who  con- 
spired against  steam,  or  the  scribes  and  copyists  who  rebelled  agunst 
the  printing  press,  as  an  invention  of  the  devil  and  Dr.  Faustus. 

You  have  about  1,000  miles  of  turnpike,  which  have  cost  on  an 
average  (3,000  per  mile,  or  13,000,000.  These  are  now  paymg  but 
small  money  dividends.  The  reason  is,  that  turnpikes  are  very  costly 
modes  of  conimunication,  and  will  invite  no  other  trade  than  that 
which  of  necessity  belongs  to  them.  Charles  Ellet,  Esq.,  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Public  Works,  estimates  the  freights  on  turnpikes  to  cost  15 
and  20  cents  per  ton  per  mile  ;  whilst  on  rail-roads  they  are  but  2^ 
cents,  and  canals,  1^  cents.  Yet,  gentlemen,  these  money  dividends 
are  but  a  small  consideration.  I  am  told  by  intelligent  gentlemen 
along  the  route  of  your  turnpikes,  that  land  has  appreciated  in  value 
from  12  to  $10  per  acre.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  roads  have  more 
than  paid  for  themselves.  Take  a  road  of  100  miles,  and  suppose  a 
cost  of  15000  per  mile  (500,000,  and  suppose  land  on  each  side  for 
five  miles  back  to  be  raised  in  value  only  70  cents  an  acre,  you  have 
the  whole  of  the  investment !  I  defy  the  proof  that  the  average  ad- 
vancement has  not  reached  this  figure.  I^  then,  with  this  imperfect 
and  now  almost  obsolete  mode  of  communication,  so  much  has  been 
added  to  the  value  of  your  landed  property,  how  much  may  you  ex- 
pect from  that  physically  perfect  mode  which  is  called  a  rail-road, 
and  which  can  carry  off  the  surplus  of  your  lands  at  one-fifth  the 
present  cost  of  doing  it,  as  well  as  increase  the  demand  for  this 
surplus. 

Do  you  ask  how  it  is  that  a  rail-road  or  a  canal  raises  the  price  of 
land  ]  The  case  is  simple.  I  will  take  for  illustration  that  of  a 
planter  having  to  do  fifly  miles  of  wagoning,  and  thousands  of  bales 
of  cotton  are  wagoned  from  100  to  200  miles.  Suppose  the  wag- 
oning* be  to  Nashville :  can  this  cost  less  than  (2  per  bale  t — 
commissions  at  Nashville,  etc.,  50  cents — freight  by  the  river  to  New- 
Orleans,  $1  50 — insurance,  50 — total,  (4  50.  Now,  suppose  a  re- 
read direct  to  New-Orleans  from  this  planter's  door,  and  2^  cents  the 
ton  per  mile  be  charged,  say  550  miles,  we  have  93  50,  a  saving  of 
one  dollar  per  bale.  Now,  on  a  tract  of  1,000  acres,  producing  500 
bales,  vre  have  a  saving  of  1500,  or  50  cents  on  each  acre,  to  say 
nothing  of  saving  in  return  freights,  travel,  &c.  Fifty  cents  is  the 
interest  on  |10.  But  this,  gentlemen,  shows  nothing  like  the  truth, 
as  all  experience  proves.  Proximity  to  market,  and  the  capacity  to 
take  advantage  of  all  its  phases,  convenience  of  access  to  the  world. 
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the  general  comforts  and  safety  of  rail-roads^  the  new  lands  which  thej 
bring  into  cultivation^  and  the  enhanced  demand  for  interior  products 
of  every  description  which  they  induce,  even  down  to  the  smallest 
ones  of  the  dairy  and  the  &rm-yard — all,  taken  together,  swell  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  land,  near  to  which  a  rail-road  passes,  from  $5 
to  tlO,  and  in  favored  spots  even  920  an  acre. 

Take  the  case  of  a  rail-road  running  through  one  of  your  counties, 
Davison  for  example,  thirty  miles  long,  having  cost  115,000  the 
mile,  $450,000,  and  suppose  the  lands  on  each  side  for  fifleen  mil^  ' 
back  to  be  raised  in  value  but  $1  30  per  acre,  you  have  the  whole  of 
the  investment  at*  once  returned  back  to  the  county  the  moment  the 
road  is  finished.  Will  not  the  increase  be  double  this  ? — to  say  nothing 
of  the  ordinary  dividends  on  roads,  which  are  seldom  less  than  the 
usual  per  centage  on  capital  and  industry.  ^ 
If  nothing  more  were  said,  would  not  the  argument  be  irresistible  1 
I  quote  from  an  able  speech  from  Mr.  Segar,  in  the  legislature  of 
Virginia. 

[We  omit  the  extract  from  want  of  space.] 

I  take  the  position  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  an  interest  more 
promising  at  this  moment  than  that  of  rail-roads.  In  England  they 
are  paying  an  average  dividend  of  4^  per  cent,  on  the  present  value 
of  shares,  being  much  more  than  the  average  interest  of  money.  In 
the  United  States,  the  average  profit  is  stated  by  the  Rail-road  Journal 
at  5  per  cent  I  know  it  will  be  said  there  has  been  a  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  rail-road  stocks  in  both  countries,  and  that  in  England 
hundreds  of  millions  have  been  lost.  I  admit  it ;  but  can  human 
prudence  guard  against  occasional  extravagances  in  every  branch  of 
afiairs,  particularly  in  novel  ones  1  Where  the  touchstone  of  experience 
cannot  be  supplied,  profligacy  and  recklessness  will  result.  But  this 
period  has  gone  by  ;  and  it  is,  in  one  sense,  fortunate  for  us  that  we 
begin  with  all  the  experience  which  it  has  cost  the  world  hundreds  of 
millions  to  acquire.  If  these  occasional  disasters  in  rail-roada  be 
made  anything  of,  let  us  ask  iti  what  department  of  business  have 
there  been  fewer  disasters  1  Certainly  not  in  commerce^  for,  gentle- 
men, in  the  item  of  banks  alone,  this  country  lost  in  ten  years 
$150,000,000;  certainly  not  in  manufactures^  for  we  know  that  this 
interest  continually  fluctuates,  and  that  large  capitals  are  often  sunk 
in  a  few  years ;  not  even  in  agriculture^  for  you  will  all  remember 
the  shipwreck  which  came  upon  the  planters  after  the  bursting  of  the 
banking  bubble  in  1837.  The  Massachusetts  and  the  Georgia  rail- 
roads are  now  paying  8  per  cent.,  and  in  many  cases  10  and  \% 
The  Georgia  rail-road,  from  Atlanta  to  Augusta,  paid  6  per  cent,  in 
the  first  six  months  from  the  time  of  its  completion ;  and  in  1847, 10 
per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  $2,200,000.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road, 
on  a  cost  of  $50,000  per  mile,  pays  6^  cents  ;  and  would,  unfinished 
as  it  is,  says  Mr.  Segar,  pay  much  more,  but  that  it  is  compelled 
to  take  up  much  of  the  original  superstructure. 

But,  gentlemen,  as  I  said  before,  money  dividends  are  but  a  small  part 
of  the  value  of  rail-roads ;  and  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me  for  reading 
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some  extracts,  which  I  think  will  convince  your  minds,  if  a  solitary 
doubt  still  remains  upon  them. 

p¥e  omit  these  extracts,  the  facts  being  established  in  namerops  articles  in  the 
Beriew,  particalarly  the  elaborate  one  on  rail-roads,  we  published  in  Angastt, 
1851.] 

Well,  gentlemen,  if  rail-roads  produce  all  these  results,  can  jou 
justify  yourselves  to  yourselves  and  your  country ,'in  remaining  with- 
out them  1  You  cannot,  and  I  think  you  acknowledge  it.  What 
then  is  to  be  done,  and  where  are  you  to  begin  ? 

I  take  the  position,  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  t^^e  state  to  lead  ofl^ 
and  that  she  as  much  owes  this  to  her  people  as  she  does  the  duty  of 
protecting  their  lives  and  their  property,  or  any  other  act  of  govern- 
ment. In  all  history,  government  has  been  held  bound  to  construct 
and  keep  up  the  public  highways  of  the  country.  We  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  magnificent  highways  of  old  Rome ;  the  ruins  of 
which  give  us  no  meagre  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  that  ancient 
empire.  The  principle  is,  that  communication  should  be  left  open 
and  free,  and  that  the  people,  with  their  products,  should  pass  easily 
and  economically  where  they  list ;  and  that  this  is  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment.  Now,  in  the  progress  of  science  and  civilization,  it  has  been 
discovered  that  the  old  sixty-feet  road  cot  through  the  woods  is  not 
such  a  speedy  and  free  and  cheap  mode  of  communication  as  is  ade- 
quate to  the  wimts  of  a  people,  who  are  advancing  in  the  modem 
ratio  of  civilization  and  improvement.  Is  the  government  then  doing 
its  duty  when  it  adheres  to  these  roads?  Should  not  government 
be  progressive,  and  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  people  ?  If  they 
ask  bread,  should  it  give  them  a  stone  t  In  its  construction  of  roads, 
ffovemment  should  avail  itself  of  all  the  improvements  of  the  age. 
The  most  economical  and  best  road,  upon  the  whole,  should  be 
adopted  ;  be  this  clay  road,  McAdam  road,  or  turnpike.  You  have 
admitted  the  argument  in  r^ard  to  turnpikes.  Does  it  change  the 
principle  to  go  a  step  further  ?  Your  turnpike  grades  only  solidifies 
the  roads,  at  large  expense,  to  prepare  them  for  the  ordinary  vehicles 
of  travel.  These  vehicles  are  getting  out  of  popular  use,  and  are 
being  substituted  by  a  different  class,  which  require  a  different  de- 
scription of  road,  to  wit :  a  road  of  parallel  sills,  with  iron  bars,  to 
resist  the  friction,  instead  of  rocks  and  gravel.  Now,  gentlemen,  if 
all  the  world  is  adopting  this  description  of  road,  and  if  the  old  high- 
ways are  clumsy  and  expensive,  and  behind  the  times,  it  is  a  perfect 
mockery  to  say  that  government  must  adhere  to  them,  and  is  doing 
its  duty  in  going  no  further.  The  rail-road  is  nothing  but  the  com- 
mon road  made  perfect.  The  cars,  the  engines,  etc.,  and  the  working 
of  them,  are  a  different  matter,  and  these  may  be  left  to  individuals  as 
we  now  leave  them  to  work  their  own  carriages  and  wagons.  Hence  I 
interpret  the  duty  of  government,  in  keeping  up  its  roads,  to  mean 
simply  this :  that  the  roads  should  be  adequate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  kind  of  vehicle  most  preferred  and  used,  whether  it  be  car- 
riage, wagon,  or  rail-road  car.  To  accommodate  solely  and  provide 
solely  for  one  class  of  vehicles,  and  that  the  meanest  and  the  worst, 
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would  be  to  retain  the  old  trial  by  battle,  the  fiotions  of  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe,  or  any  other  of  the  legal  caprices  of  our  respectable 
ancestors.  But  if  this  argument  in  favor  of  government's  building 
rail-roads  be  not  granted,  let  us  suppose,  for  some  reason  or  other — 
say,  from  inundations,  it  became  entirely  impossible  to  use  the  com- 
mon roads  or  turnpikes  at  any  time  for  travel,  would  government  be 
entirely  exonerated  from  the  duty  of  giving  the  people  outlet  and 
communication  ?  Is  it  not  practically  impossible  now  for  the  people 
to  use  the  ordinary  highways,  and  compete  in  industry  and  prc^ess 
with  their  neighbors  all  over  the  wdrld  1 

Yet,  I  would  not  stretch  tiie  ai^ument  so  &r  as  to  say,  that  govern- 
ment should  exclusively  construct  the  rail-roads  of  the  country  ;  nor 
do  I  pretend  to  advocate  the  policy  of  grading  and  laying  down  the 
track  and  the  iron  at  public  expense,  though  my  parallel  may  have 
carried  me  thus  far.  I  am  in  favor  of  leaving  everything  possible  to 
individual  enterprise,  because  I  believe  individuals  can  operate  with 
more  success  and  economy.  If  individual  enterprise  were  adequate 
to  the  construction  of  rail-roads,  I  should  be  willing  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter there ;  but  as  it  is  not,  and  as  it  is  conceded  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  no  power,  the  neeemhf  devolves  upon  the  states.  1  say 
individual  enterprise  is  noi  adequate.  It  has  not  been  found  so  in 
communities  where  dense  population  and  advanced  industry  have 
generated  enormous  surplus  capital ; — ^how  much  less  must  it  be  ade- 

Suate  in  the  sparse  population  and  meagre  savings  of  a  country  like 
le  Southwest  1  Massachusetts,  for  example,  has  granted  state  aid 
to  her  roads  to  the  extent  of  $5,600,000 ;  Georgia,  83,500,000 ;  Vir- 
ginia, three-fifths  to  all  i)oads;  Michigan,  $6,000,000;  North  Garo- 
Hna,  which  we  had  thought  fast  asleep,  $2,000,000  to  a  single  road. 
In  no  state  have  rail-roads  succeed^  without  some  such  aid,  and 
where  they  have  been  extensively  adopted,  this  state  aid  has  been 
the  great  impulse.  Without  it,  few  of  these  brilliant  results  would 
have  been  achieved.  Without  it,  we,  in  particular,  should  linger 
along  for  a  generation  in  effecting  what  others  have  done  in  four  or 
five  years.  We  have  no  time  to  lose.  Every  day  increases  the  dis- 
tance between  ourselves  and  our  enterprising  neighbors,  and  makes 
the  contest  between  us  a  more  hopeless  one. 

You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that  the  State  of  New-York  has  out- 
stretched her  hands  to  the  extent  of  millions  in  aid  of  her  public 
works,  and  that  she  is  reaping  the  fruits  in  ten  thousand  ways.  They 
have  already  repaid  their  cost  over  and  over  in  the  enhancement  of 
property  and  in  dividends.  In  a  few  years  the  revenue  of  these  works 
will  free  the  people  of  that  state  forever  from  taxation.  A  single 
act  of  legislation  there  has  appropriated  $12,000,000  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Erie  CanaL 

Pennsylvania,  it  was  thought^  had  bankrupted  herself  by  her 
en^ipnous  debt  contracted  for  internal  improvements.  Her  example 
of  repudiation  was  pointed  to  as  a  striking  example  of  the  impolicy 
of  large  state  aid  to  rail-roads.  But  what  is  the  fact  in  Pennsylvania? 
b  she  not  infinitely  richer  from  her  public  works  1  Has  she  not  re- 
deemed her  honor,  and  do  not  these  works  already  enable  her  lo 
vojun.  88 
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maintain  her  engagements  promptly  1  In  one  of  our  Southern  states 
we  have  had  repudiation,  and  that  with&ut  rail-roads ;  and  witiiout  iAs» 
element  of  wealth  it  will  continue  to  be  repudiation  in  that  stata 
Gentlemen,  with  all  the  liberal  appropriations  by  rtates  in  aid  of  rail- 
roads, 1  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  public  weal  or  credit  has 
permanently  suffered.  I  defy  a  single  example.  Where  large  and 
unproductive  debts  have  been  created  it  has  not  been  for  this  purpose^ 
It  has  been  for  banks  which  add  nothing  permaaent  to  wealth,  and  in 
passing  away  leave  no  traces  behind  them.  A  rail-road  is  an  additton 
to  the  wealth  of  the  community — ^it  is  so  much  value  that  stands 
there  and  cannot  be  destroyed ;  and  a  state  might  as  soon  expect  to 
bankrupt  herself  by  such  investments,  judiciously  made,  as  a  vender 
of  patent  medicines  bankrupt  himself  by  extravagant  expenditures  in 
advertisements. 

The  safe  and  sound  rule  is  for  the  legislature  to  meet  individual 
enterprise  halfway  in  the  matter  of  rail-roads,  and  stimulate  it  on- 
ward by  liberal  grants.  For  example,  let  the  policy  be  a  perma- 
nent one :  that  whenever  a  company  has  paid  in  its  sto(^  and  com- 
pleted its  grading  and  its  woodwork,  and  is  ready  for  the  iron, 
that  the  state  will  furnish  this  iron,  by  endorsing  the  bonds  of 
the  company.  These  bonds  will  then  be  readily  negotiable.  It 
will  not  be  creating  a  state  debt, — ^for  who  can  doubt  that  the 
roads  will  be  able  to  pay  promptly  the  interest  on  the  bonds! 
If  the  rail-road  pays  a  dividend  of  but  two  to  three  per  cent, 
per  annum,  (and  what  rail-road  in  the  United  States  is  not  paying 
twice  as  mucii  ?)  it  can  redeem  these  outstanding  bonds,  which  will 
amount  to  only  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  whole  capital  of  the  road ; 
or  if  we  take  the  almost  impossible  ease  that  the  company  cannot 
keep  down  the  interest,  the  state  has  its  lien  upon  all  its  works, 
and  can,  of  course,  sell  out  and  reimburse  herself  at  any  moment; 
and  what  road  will  not  sell  for  more  than  the  cost  of  the  iron  1 

This  system  will  work  well,  for  it  may  properly  be  left  to  private 
enterprise  to  select  its  routes,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  these  will 
be  too  numerous.  Men  are  generally  wide  awake  to  their  own  in- 
terest ;  and  in  this  enlightened  period,  when  there  is  so  much  know- 
ledge and  experience  abroad  in  regard  to  rail-roads,  errors  can  hardly 
happen.  Routes  that  are  not  demanded  or  likely  to  be  profitable, 
will  scarcely  secure  the  investments  of  shrewd  and  calculating  capi- 
talists. But  even  if  the  state  were  to  sink  some  of  her  capital  in 
this  manner,  and  incur  some  permanent  public  debt,  in  what  more 
glorious  cause  could  it  be  done  1  States  are  ever  ready  to  bankrupt 
tiiemselves  with  debt  for  fleets,  and  armies,  and  wars.  Oars  is  a 
measure  of  peace;  and  whatever  permanent  debt,  be  it  remembered, 
that  it  brings,  it  brings  at  the  same  time,  in  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  every  description  of  property,  the  tax-paying  fiind  to  meet  this 
debt 

Gentlemen,  it  is  high  time  that  the  Soutli  and  the  West  should  do 
something  to  gain  a  position  in  this  confederacy  whidi  is  not  depen- 
dent and  degrading.  We  must  seek  for  some  more  profitable  in- 
vestments of  our  capital  than  those  we  have  relied  upon  in  the  past 
Why  are  we  for  ever  nerveless,  in  debt,  and  without  surplus  for  any 
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purpose,  and  must  run  off  to  the  North  whenever  we  would  procure 
a  little  capital  to  work  a  mill  site  or  dam  a  river  1  We  invest  nearly 
everything  in  a  staple  which  is  forever  at  one  extreme  or  the  other. 
We  are  oSered  large  prices  when  we  have  none  to  sell ;  hut  when 
our  warehouses  are  laden  with  it,  we  can  find  nohody  willing  to  buy. 

The  ccmstruction  of  a  system  of  rail-roads  at  the  South,  in  addition 
to  its  other  advantages,  will  have  this :  that  it  will  divert  a  large 
slave  force  into  more  profitable  channels  than  agriculture.  The 
planters  will  find  inducements  to  employ  a  portion  of  their  force  in 
all  the  works  of  grading,  embankments,  cutting  timber  and  fuel, 
bridging,  eta  Indeed,  by  the  employment  almost, of  Xhe  surplus 
labor  of  the  plantations,  rail-roads  might  in  many  cases  be  con- 
structed, being  thus  almost  a  clear  gain  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
We  already  fmd  these  work  subscriptions,  as  they  are  called,  have 
become  popular  in  the  South. 

But  not  only  will  this  division  of  labor  occur,  which  will  be  very- 
great,  but  the  construction  of  rail-roads,  in  leading  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  mineral  resources  of  a  country ;  in  giving  them  an  outlet 
and  in  promoting  manufactures ;  in  securing  them  an  expeditious  and 
safe  access  to  market, — ^for  this  has  been  t^e  result  everywhere,  gen- 
tlemen, throughout  Pennsylvania,  New-York  and  New-England — 
the  construction  of  rail-roads  will  lead  to  other  diversions  of  labqr 
and  capital,  which  must  be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  South ;  and  -we 
cannot  hope  to  bring  about  these  diversions  by  any  other  means. 

Upon  whom  are  we  dependent  for  our  manu&cturing  necessities  1 — 
the  shoes  on  our  feet,  the  hat  on  our  head,  the  cloth  in  our  coat,  the 
very  shirt  that  we  wear,  down  to  the  very  pin  and  button  that  fastens 
it  ?— answer,  the  North :  a  people,  many  of  whom  have  been  hostile 
to  us  in  interest  and  in  feeling — who  have  estimated  our  connection 
by  the  dollars  that  it  would  bring  them — who  have  excommunicated 
US  as  slaveholders  at  the  sacred  altar,  and  with  pharisaMal  cant 
thanked  God  they  were  not  like  us  poor  publicans, — a  people  who 
have  enticed  away  our  slaves,  mobbed  us  when  we  have  attempted 
to  redaim  them,  and,  like  the  hard  Egyptian  task-masters,  continued 
to  exact  the  tale  of  brick  after  they  have  taken  away  from  us  the 
straw  with  which  we  could  make  it ;  for,  gentlemen,  the  North  re- 
alizes out  of  our  cotton  fields  as  much  as  we  do  ourselves,  and,  in  the 
manu&cturing  which  she  conducts  for  us,  makes  a  clear  annual  profit 
of  over  $40,000,000  per  annum. 

But  when  we  come  to  commerce — ^that  commerce  which  has  made 
the  North  great  and  powerful — ^bow  much  of  it  is  the  result  of  South- 
em  labor  1  The  whole  carrying  trade  of  your  products  and  the  re- 
turn cargoes  are  entirely  in  their  hands,  bringing  them  a  profit  of 
their  own  showing  of  $40,000,000  more  per  annum.  And  Uiis,  too, 
gentlemen,  when,  before  the  Revolution  and  before  our  present  gov- 
ernment, the  Southern  colonies,  with  a  less  population  than  New- 
England,  New- York  and  Pennsylvania,  exported  abroad  directly 
nearly  five  times  as  much  produce.  In  the  same  period,  Carolina  and 
Georgia  exported  twice  tne  value  of  New-York,  Pennsylvania  and 
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New-England.     In  the  years  from  1821  to  1830,  New-Tork  alone 
exceeded  these  states. 

Here,  then,  are  eighty  millions  of  dollars  taken  annually  from  us, 
and  which  legitimately  should  have  been  retained  in  oui^  midst,  and 
which  will  yet  be  retained  here,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  how  much  more  does  the  North  receire  from 
us  annually  in  the  support  of  her  schools  and  her  colleges,  her  editora, 
her  authors  and  her  clergy,  her  Saratogas  and  her  Newports,  her 
allurements  of  various  kinds  1 — and  more  than  all,  how  much  do  her 
citizens,  who  come  among  us  to  gather  wealth,  return  home  with,  to 
build  up  those  colossal  interests  there  which  are  the  wonders  of  the 
world  ?  Is  there  any  reciprocity,  sirs  t  Who  of  the  North  "  reads 
a  Southern  book" — they  have  said  this  themselves  sneeringly — ^who 
visits  a  Southern  watering-place — ^attends  a  Southern  college  ?  I 
think  it  would  be  safe  to  estimate  the  amount  which  is  lost  to  us 
annually  by  our  vassalage  to  the  North  at  $100,000,000.  Great 
God !  does  Ireland  sustain  a  more  degrading  relation  to  Great  Brit- 
ain? Will  we  not  throw  off  this  humiliating  dependence,  and  act  for 
ourselves  ?  What  a  country  would  be  the  South,  could  we  retain 
this  money  at  home — what  ships  and  navies  we  should  have — what 
dense  metropolitan  and  magnificent  cities — what  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, making  every  hill  and  valley  vocal  with  the  whirl  of 
matihinery — what  rail-roads,  radiating  to  every  village  and  town,  like 
the  arteries  from  the  human  heart — what  mineral  resources  deve- 
loped— what  watering-places,  crowded  with  wealth  and  fashion  and 
beauty — what  schools  and  colleges,  in  which  our  sons  should  be 
reared  to  fidelity  to  their  native  South — what  dense  population — 
what  wealth  and  what  power ! — and  yet  we  are  now  poor  and  scat- 
tered, and  in  this  isolation  and  dependence  of  our  condition,  afraid 
almost  of  our  very  shadows  upon  the  wall. 

Throw  off  this  yoke  of  bondage,  and  begin  to  show  your  manhood 
at  once.  We  are  poor  and  miserable,  whereas  we  should  be  great 
In  a  question  between  the  North  and  South,  I  prefer  the  South. 
Charity  begins  at  home.  Not  that  I  love  Ceesar  less,  but  Rome 
more.  Whatever  divisions  exist  in  Southern  politics,  there  can  be 
none  upon  this  of  Southern  Industrial  Independence.  Fire-eater  and 
compromiser  must  all  meet  here,  unless  they  go  beyond  Scripture, 
and  love  others  better  than  themselves.  Here  is  a  separate  state  ac- 
tion upon  which  all  must  agree — that  of  loom,  and  spindle,  and  loco- 
motive. This  is  the  extent  of  my  "fire-eating."  "If  it  be  treason, 
make  the  most  of  it!" 

"  Let  QB  then  be  ap  and  doing 
Willi  a  heart  for  every  late, 
Still  resolving,  still  parsniog, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait" 

Grentlemen,  I  am  among  j<m  as  a  delegate  from  New-Orleans,  to 
speak  to  you  upon  this  subject  of  rail-roads,  and  invoke  your  action 
with  hers.  I  wish  I  had  more  power  of  popular  oratory  to  speak  to 
you  and  to  rouse  you  into  action ;  but  what  little  reputation  i  have, 
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has  been  acquired  in  a  different  field,  and  one  in  which  I  hope  I  have 
been  able  to  do  the  South  some  service.  I  have  never  once  Alter- 
ed in  that  field,  and  I  trust  in  God  I  never  ahall  in  any  time  of  trial 
and  of  difficulty. 

In  every  period  of  your  history,  gentleman,  New-Orleans  has  been 
your  commercial  centre — ^your  outlet  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 
X  ou  are  as  fitmiliar  with  its  high- way  s  and  its  by-ways  as  we  are  our- 
selves— ^its  places  of  fashionable  resort  and  amusement.  \yhy,  al- 
most every  other  man  we  meet  in  our  streets  in  the  winter  season, 
is  a  Tennesseean,  and  hsAf  the  witching  beauty  and  loveliness  of  the 
female  form,  which  makes  Chartres-street  a  very  eastern  bazaar, 
traces  its  origin  to  Tennessee.  When  New-Orleans  was  in  the  bands 
of  the  Spanish  and  the  French,  you  vowed,  by  all  the  powers,  she 
should  be  yours,  and  you  got  her.  When  New-Orleans  was  menaced 
by  an  insulting  foe,  whose  watchrword  was  booty  and  beauty,  the 
glorious  chief  of  the  Hermitage  swore  '^  by  the  Eternal,"  she  should 
not  be  taken,  and  you  saved  her.  Tennessee  and  Louisiana  have 
ever  been  linked  together ;  and  whom  God  and  your  rifles  have  put 
together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.  We  intend,  gentlemen,  to  pre- 
serve this  relationship  to  you.  We  intend  that  you  shall  not  go  off* 
to  the  sea-board,  to  Charleston,  Savannah  or  Richmond,  or  anywhere 
else,  but  shall  stand  by  us,  and  we  will  stand  by  you,  and  our  growth 
and  our  power  shall  be  together.  You  may  set  that  down  as  a  fact, 
do  what  you  please.  If  you  will  not  come  to  us,  we  will  come  to 
you.  "  Mahomet  will  come  to  the  mountain,"  &c.,  &c.  Gentlemen, 
let  me  give  you  a  history  of  New-Orleans.  In  her  infancy  she  bid 
fair  to  be  a  very  colossus,  and  to  outstride,  in  her  march  to  commer- 
cial greatness,  almost  every  other  mart  upon  the  continent,  making 
of  herself  another  Tyre,  or  Sidon,  or  Venice,  of  whom  it  has  been 
said  in  poetry — 

"  The  trade  and  commerce  of  the  city 
Consiflteth  ofall  nations." 

New-Orleans  has  suffered  herself  to  sleep  soundly  in  the  arms  of 
all  the  prosperity  which  the  God  of  nature  seemed  to  have  showered 
upon  her.  Like  Achilles  of  old,  she  conceived  that  a  Deity  had  lent 
her  armor,  and,  as  the  pet  child  of  destiny,  she  must  be  for  ever  invul- 
nerable. Bewildered  in  her  dreams  of  eastern  magnificence  and  rank, 
as  she  contemplated  herself  at  the  very  foot  and  receptacle  of  all  the 
greatest  and  most  magnificent  rivers  upon  earth,  which  rippled  in 
their  distant  sources  among  the  mighty  gorges  of  the  "Rooky  Moun- 
tains, 

*'  Where  roll*  the  Oregon, 

And  hears  no  soand,  save  its  own  dashings"— 

with  fifteen  great  states  of  the  confederacy  claimed  to  be  inalien- 
ably tributary  to  her,  and  as  migiy  more,  perhaps,  in  embryo; 
with  a  position  which  looks  out  upon  the  beautiful  and  glowing 
islands  of  the  gulf,  now  cursed  by  tyranny,  and  where  one  of  the 
darkest  tragedies  of  the  present  century  has  been  lately  enacted ; 
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and  lookiog  over  equatorial  climes,  traces  the  magnificent,  yet  on- 
developed  empires  of  South  America — ^the  conneotiDg  link  between 
two  great  continents,  with  almost  the  control  of  that  isthmus-conneo- 
tion,  oyer  which  it  has  been  fondly  conceived  the  rich  oommeroe  of 
Eastern  climes  might  be  diverted — New-Orleans,  like  a  pet  diild  of 
destiny,  laughed  the  doubter  into  scorn,  and  said  unto  herself  ^  Go 
to — ^let  us  take  our  rest— eat,  drink  and  be  merry  ;^'  and  who  shall 
gainsay  us  1  Let  thq. waves  beat;  we  are  upon  the  everlasting  rocks, 
against  which  their  fury  shall  be  expended  in  vain.  We  shall  tithe 
and  tax,  and  levy  contributions  upon  the  world,  as  we  hold  the  k^s 
of  so  much  of  its  wealth !  Shall  we  delve  and  spin,  who  are  Nature^s 
great  custom-house  officers,  administering  her  tAnSs  and  her  revenues  1 
Away  with  your  fears  and  your  admonitions ; 

'•  We  care  not,  fortune,  what  yon  as  deny, 
Yon  cannot  rob  luof  free  nature's  grace,-— 
Yon  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky." 

This  was  New-Orleans ;  but  what  is  New-Orleans  now  1  Where  are 
her  dreams  of  greatness  and  of  glory  1  Where  her  untold  wealth  in 
embryo  1  Whilst  she  slept,  an  enemy  has  sowed  tares  in  her  most  pro- 
lific fields.  Armed  with  energy,  enterprise,  and  an  indomitable  spirit, 
that  enemy,  by  a  system  of  bold,  vigorous  and  sustained  efforts,  has 
succeeded  in  reversing  the  very  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God — 
rolled  back  the  mighty  tide  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  ten  thousand 
tributary  streams,  until  their  mouth,  practically  and  commercially, 
is  more  at  New- York  and  Boston  than  at  NeW-Orleans.  Thus  have 
the  fates  mocked  and  deceived  us  in  promising  rank  and  greatness  so 
long  as  the  mouth  of  the  great  rivers  should  remain  at  our  doon ! 
Well  might  we  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  Macbeth  to  the  Weird 
Sisters — 

"  Accursed  be  the  fiends 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense, 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 
But  break  it  to  the  hope !" 

New-Orleans  is  now  the  prodigal  son,  who  has  wasted  his  sub- 
stance in  riotous  living.  She  has  come  to  herself.  Her  conversion 
has  been  sudden  and  little  less  than  miraculous.  What  the  shock  of 
all  the  North  could  not  effect,  came  almost  from  her  very  doors.  It 
was  to  be  expected  the  North  would  steal  from  us :  thrift  belongs  to 
them ;  but  to  think  of  the  presumption  of  a  little  neighbor,  whom  we 
had  a  long  time  been  intending  to  extinguish,  some  convenient  day, 
in  our  overwhelming  greatness — Mobile — to  think  of  Mobile  coming 
in  for  a  share  of  spoils,  and  boasting  that,  by  a  rail-road,  she  could 
strike  at  our  last  fortress,  and  leave  us  so  poor  that  none  might  do 
us  reverence,  by  emptying  .  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee  into  her 
basin. 

Gentlemen,  though  I  honor  and  respect  the  energy  and  spirit  of 
Mobile,  this  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  and  it  has  roused  the  dor- 
mant energies  of  New-Orleans.  Her  citizens  stand  to  their  arms, 
and  they  invoke  you  to  stand  by  them.  They  have  determined  to 
intercept  their  trade,  which  is  about  stealing  ofTto  Mobile  and  Qiarlee- 
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ton,  and  b/ing  back  much  that  has  already  gone  to  the  North. 
They  have  revived  the  road  they  projected  to  your  capital,  and  ac- 
tually commenced  15  years  ago,  and  would  strike  entirely  through 
your  state  for  the  Ohio  River. 

Gentlemen,  these  new  roads  are  commenced  under  bright  auspices. 
All  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  Louisiana  and  of  New-Orleans  are 
Dledged  to  the  completion  of  the  road  to  Jackson,  in  the  State  of 
Mississippu  Already  the  company  is  formed,  and  the  engineers  are 
in  the  field.  Louisiana  will  complete  this  rbad,  and  that  within  a 
few  short  years.  Mississippi  has  resolved  that  the  work  shall  not  be 
stopped  there :  her  citizens  are  meeting  in  county  assemblages  and 
general  conventions,  and  pledge  themselves  to  go  on  with  it.  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  tour  entirely  through  the  state,  and  found  the 
rail-road  fever  only  a  little  less  than  the  ^political.  The  planters  are 
out  of  debt,  and  have  the  means  to  subscribe  largely,  and  the  state 
has  a  large  surplus  in  her  treasury,  which  she  will  appropriate. 
There  are  two  great  routes  advocated,  in  addition  to  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  road,  which  passes  through  the  state,  both  of  which  project  from 
the  neighborhood  of  her  capital.  One  of  them  takes  the  direction  of 
her  north-eastern  counties,  and  will  strike  the  Tennessee  River  at 
some  point,  which  shall  intersect  with  the  road  you  are  proposing 
from  Nashville  to  that  point.  The  other  road  will  extend  due  north, 
enter  your  state,  and  strike  for  Jackson,  in  Madison  county,  to  inter- 
sect  there  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  and  proceed  on  a  common 
track  thence  to  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Cairo,  where  the  Illinois 
Central  Rail-road  will  then  make  the  rail-road  connection  complete  and 
almost  unbroken,  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes. 
Should  an  intersection  not  be  practicable  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
road,  the  New-Orleans  road  will  then  take  »  due  northerly  course, 
through  the  counties  of  Fayette,  Hey  wood,  Gibson  and  Weekly,  in 
Tennessee,  to  the  Kentucky  line. 

It  is  in  behalf  of  these  improvements  I  am  here  to  speak  to  you. 
Gentlemen,  extend  them  a  ready  help.  The  subject  is  high  above 
all  local  considerations  and  rivalries.  They  are  magnificent  works. 
You  cannot  be  content  with  a  coonection  with  Charleston  and  with 
Louisville.  These  roads  will  throw  you  at  once  upon  the  Atlantiq 
and  the  gulf,  upon  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  mighty  North-west. 
This  is  your  destiny.  You  will  be  in  the  heart  of  the  world.  Your 
beautiful  capital  shall  become  the  Athens,  as  New-Orleans  will  be 
the  Carthage  or  the  Rome,  of  the  Western  Valley ! 

Gentlemen,  the  people  of  New-Orleans  propose  to  hold,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  January  next,  a  great  convention  in  that  city  of  the 
people  of  all  the  Southern  and  Soutii-westem  states,  for  the  purpose 
of  concentrating  the  strength  and  energy  of  them  all  upon  a  system 
of  rail-roads,  which  shall  radiate  through  all  our  limits,  and  raise  us 
to  a  level  in  this  particular  with  the  North.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  and  issue  an  address  to  the  people,  a  copy  of 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  to  visit  the  states  and  legislatures  for 
the  purpose  of  addressing  them.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  included  in 
that  committee.    We  invite  you  to  this  eonvention,  and  trust  that 
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you  will  be  represented  hy  your  mosft  enliglitened  and  enterprising 
citizens.  Such  men  coining  together  from  every  part  of  this  wide 
region,  must  exercise  hereafter  a  great  influence  upon  public  opinion. 
Much  valuable  information  will  be  elicited,  and  great  practical  results 
follow.  Such  conventions  have  ever  been  found  powerful  means  of 
advancing  great  causes.  They  are  the  great  engines  of  popuhur  action. 
It  was  but  the  other  day  a  Southern  Merchants' Convention  assembled 
in  Richmond.  Several  great  internal  improvement  conventions  have 
been  held  at  Memphis*  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago.  The  extreme  South- 
west has  never  moved  until  now,  and  what  point  could  be  more  in- 
teresting and  important  for  the  meeting  of  this  great  rail-road  conven- 
tion than  New-Orleans.  And  indeed,  gentlemen,  if  there  was  wanting 
other  considerations  to  induce  the  people  of  the  South-west  to  enter 
upon  the  construction  of  a  system  of  rail-roads,  extending  through 
every  part  of  their  limits,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  them  in  the  pecu- 
liar position  which  they  sustain  with  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  have  an  interest  in  each  others'  prosperity,  founded  upon  com- 
mon hopes,  and  fears,  and  dangers.  Menaced,  as  they  are,  from  so 
many  quarters,  it  becomes  them,  in  everv  possible  way,  to  strengthen 
themselves  at  home.  The  interests  of  Mobile,  New-Orleans,  Quirles- 
ton,  or  Savannah,  in  each  others'  advancement,  are  stronger  than 
their  interest  in  the  advancement  of  Boston  or  New- York.  Diese 
interests  should  preclude  all  jealousies  and  rivalries,  and  induce  a 
generous  co-operation  in  every  instance  where  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  South  is  at  issub.  Such  a  course  cannot  be  in  conflict  with 
the  individual  interests  of  any.  By  opening  or  creating  new  avenues 
of  trade  and  production,  and  extending  our  operations  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  is  possible  for  these  cities,  and  all  others  in  our  midst,  to 
go  on  enlai^ing,  and  increasing,  and  extending  their  influences,  with- 
out at  all  aflecting  the  progress  of  each  other.  In  so  wide  a  field 
there  will  be  room  for  al].  The  progress  of  Boston  has  no/ destroyed 
New- York,  but  has  rather  diverted  her  energies  into  new  and  profit- 
able channels.  It  was  an  idea  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  barbarous  as  it 
was  false,  that  one  community  could  only  advance  at  the  expense  of 
another.  The  benefits  of  trade  are  reciprocal.  Light  up  the  torches 
of  industry  at  home,  said  Benjamin  Franklin  to  his  countrymen,  on 
finding  that  all  hope  from  British  tyranny  had  fled.  This  shall  be 
our  salvation.  We  shall  be  feared  and  respected  in  proportion  as 
we  are  strong  and  powerful.  We  shall  demand  and  receive  our  rights, 
and  not  entreat  and  compromise  for  them,  as  we  are  often  forced  to 
do. 

It  may  be  an  unwelcome  truth,  but  we  cannot  disguise  it — the 
institutions,  and,  of  course,  the  very  existence  of  the  South,  are  in 
constant  danger.  The  hands  of  all  mankind  seem  to  be  against  us. 
All  the  great  powers  of  Europe  menace  our  institutions.  If  we  had 
made  our  peace/>rfV0r  with  the  North,  looking  into  the  distant  future, 
the  danger  is  still  pressing  and  great.  We  want  physical  strength, 
the  sinews  of  defences  and  war.  These  will  come  from  ^versified 
industry.  It  was  this  that  enabled  Britain  to  resist  the  shock  of 
Napoleon,  and  of  all  the  world.     She  was  the  toorkshop  of  the  world  f 
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Tliere  is  no  hope  for  the  South  but  in  this.  She  cannot  recede.  She 
must  fight /dt  her  slaves  or  against  them.  Even  cowardice  vould  not 
save  her.  One  of  Homer's  heroes  thought  that  cowardice  would  he 
justified  if  men  might  live  for  ever;  but  even  in  that  deep  shall  we 
not  find  a  greater  deep  still  opening  to  devour?  Let  us  do  our  parts 
like  men,  and  the  consequences  will  be  controlled  by  God. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  South  and  of  slave  institutions.  All  spirit 
has  not  yet  died.  In  the  best  periods  of  the  histoiy  of  the  countir 
the  South  was  the  controlling  power.  Her  enterprise  "  is  not  dead, 
but  sleepeth."  I  cannot  forget  the  early  commercial  history  of  the 
South — I  cannot  forget  that  she  had  at  one  time  the  largest  rail-road 
in  the  world,  or  that  one  of  her  citizens,  Stephen  Elliott,  was  the  first 
to  project  a  great  rail-road  connection  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley.  One  of  her  citizens  died  in  the  service  of  this  work. 
Many  of  you  recollect  the  visit  of  Robert  Y.  Hayne  to  your  capital, 
and  the  burning  eloquence  with  which  he  spoke  to  you  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Yes,  gentlemen,  the  South  and  slave  institutions  have,  in  all 
the  brightest  periods  of  history,  enacted  the  highest  parts  in  the  drama. 
The  Roman  slaveholder  carried  the  eagle  and  the  legions  to  the  end 
of  the  earth,  and  made  Italy  the  theatre  of  the  world's  glory.  The 
Greek  slaveholder  penetrated  almost  to  the  frosty  Caucasus — 

"Shook  the  an*ii«U 
And  fulmiDed  oyer  Greece 
To  Macedon,  to  Artaxerzes'  throne." 

All  the  civilization,  arts,  sciences,  literature,  laws,  everything  that 
was  glorious  and  great  in  ancient  times,  sprung  from  the  southern 
states  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  southern  slaveholders,  whilst  the 
Scythian  and  Scandinavian  barbarians  of  the  north  dwelt  beneath  the 
earth  in  their  mountain  fastnesses.  When  our  own  continent  was 
discovered,  it  was  only  in  the  South,  in  Peru,  and  in  Mexico,  that 
any  civilization  or  arts  were  discovered.  May  it  not — and  it  will 
not,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves — ^happen  again  that^southem  civilizi^ 
tion  shall  be  overthrown  and  crushed  out,  and  trampled  under  foot, 
by  the  powers  which  shall  be  brought  against  it  ? 

I  will  detain  you  but  a  little  longer,  and  that  will  be  with  my  te- 
gitimate  subject  of  rail-roads.  When  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  England, 
in  1832,  was  advocating  the  Manchester  line,  they  laughed  at  his 
idea  that  an  eventual  speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  might  be  at- 
tained. Soon  after,  the  London  Quarterly  made  infinite  sport  of  the 
proposition  that  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  could  be  reached.  We 
should  as  soon  expect,  it  said,  the  people  of  Woolwich  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  fired  upon  by  one  of  Uongreve's  ricochet  rockets,  as 
trust  themselves  to  the  meroy  of  such  a  machine,  going  at  such  a 
rate.  In  the  present  year,  upon  the  Great  Western  Road  in  Eng- 
land, an  average  speed  of  forty-eight  miles  per  hour  has  been  attained 
without  stoppages ;  and  we  learn  that,  for  a  short  distance,  over 
seventy  miles  has  been  reached ;  and  that  scientific  man.  Dr.  Lard- 
ner,  would  not  fix  the  practical  limit  at  short  of  two  hundred  miles 
an  hour!    A  member  of  Parliament  declared,  in  opposition  to  the 
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Manchester  Road,  that  a  rail-road  could  not  enter  into  competition 
with  a  canal.  Even  with  the  best  locomotive  the  average  rate  would 
be  34  miles  per  hour ;  which  was  slower  than  the  canal  conveyanoa. 
The  Buffalo  and  Albany  Boad  runs  side  by  side  with  the  great  canal 
of  New-York,  a  distance  of  350  miles,  and  has  conducted  such  ex- 
traordinary freights  and  travel,  that  it  has  been  found  neeessary  to 
build  another  parallel  road  of  greater  lei^eth,  from  Dunkirk  to  the 
city  of  New-York.  The  Baltimore'  and  Ohio  Rail-road  transports 
coal  and  iron  at  1|^  cents  per  ton,  which  is  as  low  as  the  canals,  or, 
all  things  considered,  as  freights  on  western  rivers.  When  Mr. 
Clinton  was  advocating  the  Erie  Canal,  a  member  of  the  legiaUUure 
asked,  inquiringly,  where  the  water  was  to  come  from  to  fill  up  this 
great  ditdi — ^^*  You  need  give  yourself  no  uneasiness,"  said  another ; 
^'  the  tears  of  the  people  will  iUl  it."  And  yet  rail-roads  are  in  thdr 
infancy ;  for  only  twenty-two  years  ago  there  was  not  in  our  broad 
land  a  single  locomotive  engine,  says  the  Rail-Road  Journal,  in  suo 
oessful  operation.  In  this  period,  freight  and  travel  upon  them  have 
cheapened  one-half  to  two-thirds.  Cheaper  modes  of  construcUoB 
and  management  are  adopted ;  and  if,  in  the  next  twenty  years,  any- 
thing like  the  same  progress  takes  place,  river  navigation  will  be 
entirely  abandoned,,  even  for  the  heaviest  and  least  valuable  pro- 
ducts ;  the  old  &ther  of  waters  will  become,  as  some  one  has  said, 
useful  only  to  water  cattle.  Time  is  everything — it  is  nioney. 
Who  will  use  even  your  magnificent  floating  palaces,  which  keep  yoQ 
seven  to  ten  days  in  the  passage  to  New-Orleans,  when,  on  the  wmgs 
of  the  locon^otive,  at  as  cheap  ,an  expense,  (for  this  can  be  done 
for  $15,)  in  thirty-six  hours  you  may  light  upon  that  gay  me 
tropolis,  transact  your  business,  and  be  comfortably  again  on  the 
way  home  1  This,  too,  without  danger.  Why,  gentlemen,  your  float- 
ing palaces  are  but  floating  iEtnas.  You  sleep  upon  the  crater  vhidi 
is  belching  forth  the  elements  of  dismay  and  death,  and  which,  in  a 
single  instant^  may  hurl  you  and  yours  into  eternity.  The  mortality 
of  western  steamers  is  frightful.  You  were  as  safe  among  the  can- 
non of  Buena  Vista.  On  the  northern  rail-roads  not  one  passenger 
in  a  million  is  killed--on  the  English,  not  one  in  five  millions — on 
the  German,  not  one  in  twenty  millions;  whilst  on  the  western 
rivers,  the  average  kiiled  will  almost  be  one  in  every  two  ilunuand! 
I  would  almost  take  the  bold  ground,  that  more  persons  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  last  five  years,  from  steamboat  accidents  of  every 
sort  in  the  west,  than  have  been  destroyed  on  all  the  rail-roads  in  the 
world  from  their  first  beginning  up  to  the  present  moment 

Glorious,  then,  have  been  the  results  oi  this  age  of  rail-road  im- 
provement. In  the  period  of  only  twenty  years,  nearly  three  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  the  world  in  their  con- 
Btniction — a  sum  twice  as  great  as  the  value  of  the  whole  slave  popu- 
lation of  all  the  Southern  states  together.  The  annual  savings  from 
industry,  which  it  required  to  do  this,  amounts  to  (140,000,000 — 
equal  to  the  whole  foreign  export  nearly  of  all  the  productions  and 
wealth  of  our  republic. 

Gentlemen,  if  we  were  to  add  together  all  of  these  great  works. 
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and  stretch  them  forward  in  a  oontinuous  line,  it  would  have  a  length 
of  26,485  miles — ^more  than  sufficient  to  belt  this  great  globe.'  What 
a  glorious  triumph  is  here  of  human  art  and  industry !  You  have 
heard  of  the  tap  of  the  British  drum  being  answered  from  British  for- 
tification to  British  fortification  round  the  world — of  the  Spanish 
empire  on  which  the  sun  never  set,— of  the  car  of  progress,  rolling 
onward  through  the  world,  carrying  with  it  all  nations  and  people. 
Here  we  have  a  more  glorious  realization  than  either.  Stretch  out  the 
links  of  your  magnificent  railways.  Start  the  locomotive.  Vulcan 
has  seized,  as  it  were,  the  reins  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  imitating 
the  daring  rashness  of  Phaeton  of  old.  The  blazing,  burning,  and 
restive  steeds  prance  furious  onward  on  their  course — onward,  and 
onward — ^yet  in  the  check  and  control  of  the  master  charioteer.  A 
speck  upon  the  horizon,  it  roars  and  rushes  on  to  become  a  spedk 
upon  the  opposite  horizon.  All  nations,  tongues,  and  kindreds,  look 
on  and  wonder,  but  the  car  rushes  on  with  terrible  and  resistless 
energy.  Thus,  around  and  around  this  great  globe  revolves  the 
"  car  of  progress,"  carrying  with  it  light,  and  life,  and  civilization — 
warming  up  and  animating  the  countless  millions  like  the  god  of  day 
himself  in  his  eternal  orbit.  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  result  of  hufiwn 
skill,  and  enterprise,  and  energy !  Truly,  may  we  exclaim  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  "  God  made  man  perfect,  but  they  have  sought 
out  many  inventions ;"  and  I  trust  there  will  be  no  show  of  irrever- 
ence when  I  say  of  him,  he  has  seized  upon  one  of  the  attributes 
of  Deity  in  this,  that  "he  maketh  the  earth  his  footstool,  and  walks 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind." 
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This  is  too  useful  a  work-  to  be  lightly  passed  over  with  the  ,8hort 
notice  we  gave  it  in  our  December  number.  A  most  valuable  com- 
pilation it  is  on  the  subject  of  the  races ;  a  work  of  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show  all  the  merits  in  a  review,  for  almost  every  line 
and  word  of  it  deserves  to  be  paused  upon,  it  is  itself  a  review  of, 
and  selection  from,  sundry  distinguished  authors,  who  have  boldly 
dared  to  face  the  storm  of  &naticism,  and  in  spite  of  the  almost  uni- 
versal prejudice  of  the  world,  to  roll  back  its  tide  of  error,  and  with 
the  godlike  power  of  intellect  to  pronounce  the  almighty  fiat,  "  Thus 
far,  and  no  farther !"  Some  names  unknown  to  science  are  introduced, 
to  prove  by  arguments  of  common  sense  the  necessity  of  those  re- 
lations which  science  shows  to  be  inevitable. 

The  author  of  this  compilation  makes  no  pretence  to  originality, 
but  his  work  is  not  therefore  the  less  meritorious,  and  perhaps  it  is 
even  the  more  useful,  as  he  has  in  many  of  his  authorities  given  such 

^  NsGRO-MAyiA :  being  on  examination  of  the  falsely  aatnmed  e<naKty  of  tbe  Taiiona 
races  of  men.  By  John  CampbeU.  Philadeli^ia:  Campbell  &  Power.  Octavo,  pp. 
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names  as  only  the  grossest  ignorance  can  refuse  to  bow  to.  A  ool- 
lection  of  judicious  selections,  judiciously  commented  upon,  forms  in 
itself  a  Yolume  of  infinite  value  ;  and  while  we  disclaim  the  ability 
of  laying  before  the  public,  in  a  short  review,  all  its  merits,  we  are 
anxious,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  draw  popular  attention  to  it  The  aim 
of  our  author  is  to  popularize  his  subject,  to  make  attainable  to  the 
every-day  reader  the  results  of  leamgd  investigation,  and  to  let  every 
man  find  within  his  reach  a  compendium  of  such  authorities  as  he 
oflen  could  not  afford  to  purchase,  or  may  not  have  leisure  to  study 
in  full.  Most  warmly  do  we  wish  him  success  in  his  experiment, 
and  most  heartily  recommend  his  work  to  all.  It  is  time  that  the 
subject  should  be  investigated  in  all  its  bearings. 

Among  the  authors  cited  by  Mr.  Campbell,  we  find  advocates  both 
for  the  unity  and  the  diversity  of  man's  origin.  Prichard,  dec.  have 
been  boldly  quoted,  while  Morton,  Lawrence,  Knox,  Smith,  Browne^ 
Gliddon,  &c.  are  called  upon,  and  most  triumphantly,  to  prove  the 
fallacy  of  their  conclusions.  Many  strong  names  which  the  author 
might  have' summoned  on  his  own  side  of  the  question,  he  has  (part- 
ly perhaps  from  superabundant  material)  left  aside.  From  among 
ourselves,  Nott — no  mean  authority — should  perhaps  not  have  been 
entirely  forgotten  ;  but  such  oblivion  may  well  be  pardoned  in  con- 
sideration of  what  he  has  given  us,  and  he  has  from  a  very  proper 
motive  drawn  his  resources  less  from  Southern  men,  than  from  fSig- 
lishmen  and  Northerners,  among  whom  certainly  no  one  can  look 
for  any  weakness  or  bias,  to  wards  our  Southern  institutions,  in  the 
decision  of  a  question  which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  im.  It  is 
singular,  however,  that  the  great  Agassiz  should  not  have  been  named 
by  him.  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Agassiz  upon  this  subject  are  well 
known,  and  it  shows  the  richness  of  material — ^the  overwhelming 
mass  of  proof)  that  such  a  supporter  could  be  dispensed  with. 

Our  author  enters  only  incidentally  upon  the  question  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  races,  and  rather  turns  the  force  of  his  argument  to  prove 
their  inequality.  The  races  exist,  and  exist  with  different  powers, 
different  instincts,  and  different  capacities.  These  differences  are 
inalienable  and  unchangeable.  Such  are,  in  few  words,  the  proposi- 
tions of  his  argument,  and  every  authority  quoted  (even  that  of 
Prichard,  the  principal  upholder  of  the  unity  theory,)  tends  to  oon- 
firni'this  position.  Whenever  and  however  men  have  appeared  upon 
this  earth,  (we,  in  common  with  our  author,  consider  the  diversity 
of  origin  proved  beyond  dispute,)  here  they  now  are — unlike  in  all 
things — with  the  marks  of  race  stamped  ineffaceably  upon  them,  in 
body  and  in  mind  ;  in  form,  color,  instinct  and  reason—differing  in 
all,  and  having  differed,  as  is  most  indisputably  proved  by  historical 
monuments  for  four  thousand  years,  and  by  every  philosophical  de- 
duction must  continue  so  to  ^differ.  Man's  handiwork  will  scarce 
bring  about  a  revolution  in  despite,  as  Carlyle  would  say,  "  of  the 
immortal  gods."  Should  he  try  to  force  it,  forgetting  the  necessary 
conditions  of  his  existence,  "  which  Nature  and  the  Eternal  Powers 
have  by  no  manner  of  means  forgotten,  but  do,  at  all  moments, 
keep  in  mind,  these,  they  will  at  the  right  moment,  with  due  impres- 
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mveness,  perhaps  in  rather  a  terrible  manner,  bring  again  to  our  mind 
also.*' 

The  highest  capacity  of  man,  and  its  noblest  use,  is  the  discovery 
and  execution  of  the  Almighty  behests, — thus  enabling  him  to  second 
instead  of  opposing  the  beautiful  order  of  God's  developed  thought  in 
creation,  if  the  negro  be  an  inferior  man,  the  struggle  against 
God's  will,  which  aims  at  putting  him  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
superior,  is  only  not  an  impious  work,  in  ^o  far  as  it  is  a  blind  and 
a  foolish  one.  Folly,  unfortunately,  often  leads  to  consequences 
fatal  as  vice,  and  there  is  nothing  more  mischievous  than  active  ig- 
norance. In  the  fanaticism  which  now  actually  desolates  some  of 
the  most  favored  and  beautiful  parts  of  our  globe,  threatening  others 
even  at  the  risk  of  dragging  to  earth  the  high-reared  monuments  of 
man's  civilization,  we  find  vicious  malevolence  and  ignorance  com- 
bining their  power  to  raise  some  higher  law  than  any  which  God  has 
sanctioned ;  and  because  the  black  man  cannot  reach  the  level  of  the 
white,  they  would  even  drag  down  and  degrade  the  white  to  hi$ 
capacities. 

Can  it  be  that  in  an  age  when  science  walks  abroad,  astonishing 
the  world  by  a  progress  hitherto  unequaled  in  her  annals — when  no 
longer,  with  snail-like  advance,  she  labors  the  ascent  to  knowledge, 
but  rather  leaps  forward  to  her  magnificent  conclusions — when  she 
girdles  the  world  with  steam,  and  flashes  her  lightning  thought, 
even  with  lightning  speed,  through  the  expanse  of  a  continent — 
when  we  see  her  votaries,  (in  the  eloquent  language  of  Professor 
Lieber,)  "  like  priests  of  nature,  revealing  her  great  mysteries  and 
showing  thought,— one  thought, — the  thought  of  God,  pervading  the 
universe  and  its  phases" — Oh !  can  it  be  that  this  is  to  be  swept 
aside,  or  rather  crushed  down  to  the  level  of  a  Haytien  civilization  1 
Can  it  be,  that  the  great  one  thought^  that  thought  of  Ood^  so  beauti- 
fiilly  pictured  out  even  in  the  lowest,  as  in  the  highest  of  his  works, 
is  to  be  tinkered  at  and  defaced,  patched  and  plastered,  by  a  set  of 
mad-men,  whose  one  idea  seems  to  be  built  upon  some  whining, 
Wilberforcian,  Clarksonized  wail  of  ''black  brethren"  and  "negro 
improvement  1"  Verily,  nature  "  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,"  or, 
ere  this,  had  her  curse  mllen  upon  us.  We  struggle  against  her,  we 
fiercely  resist  her  teachings,  and  fancy  that  these  poor  heads  of  ours 
— ^to  say  nothing  of  black  Sambo's  and  Cufiee's — can  regulate  mat- 
ters by  a  higher  law  than  hers.  But  the  time  cometh  when  our  pro- 
bation can  last  no  longer.  Then,  and  in  "  rather  a  terrible  man- 
ner," it  is  to  be  feared,  we  will  receive  our  lesson !  Is  it  not  even 
now,  alas,  beginning  ?  What  is  this  cry  over  Europe,  echoing  even 
to  our  own  shores  1  What  means  this  darkly-shadowed  caricature 
of  good — this  horrible  disfigurement  of  Christian  charity — ^which,  but 
that  it  stalks  in  terrible  reality  before  us,  would  seem  like  the 
mockery  of  some  fearful  dream  ?  The  angel  form  which  we  have 
gazed  upon  and  worshiped  as  Christian  charity  and  brotherly  love, 
now  suddenly  starts  forth,  grinning  upon  us  in  hideous  deformity  of 
▼ice,  and  gibbering  out  its  horrible  obscenities  of  "  socialism"  and 
-  **  communism,"  dSrags  along  upon  its  track  the  shouting  mob,  who,  in 
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their  ravings  for  '*  negro  abolition"  and  '*  universal  equality,'*  tramr 
pie  under  foot  at  once  God's  law  and  man's  law — ^virtue  and  de- 
oency.  The  demon  is  unohained.  This  wide-spread  and  wide^ 
spreading  evil  figures  forth,  not  badly,  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse, 
unto  whom  *'  was  given  a  mouth  speaking  great  things  and  blasphe- 
mies ;"  "  and  he  opened  his  mouth  in  blasphemy  against  God  to  blas- 
pheme his  name,"  "and  power  was  given  nim  over  all  kindreds,  and 
tongues,  and  nations." 

The  strength  of  this  hideous  power  is  now  interesting  itself  largely 
in  the  negro  cause  ;  and  because  the  innovators  find  the  impossibility 
of  putting  into  execution  their  crude  theories  among  their  white 
brethren,  and  more  nearly  equalized  population,  they,  in  their  agony 
for  action,  look  about  for  something  tangible,  something  less  im- 
possible, and  &ncy  that  it  is  found  in  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery. 
Alas !  for  the  mistaken  folly  of  those  who,  in  thus  acting,  act  sin- 
cerely. Their  well-meaning  and  officious  ignorance  is  pushed  on  by 
the  powerful  lever  of  fanaticbm  to  ends  from  which  they  would 
shrink  in  affright  could  they  see  them  in  full  development;  but 
which,  in  half-way  execution,  they  rejoice  over,  as  the  poor  idiot  gases 
in  delighted  wonder  and  warms  his  fingers  by  the  blaze  which  is 
demolishing  his  dwelling,  fancying  the  while  that  he  has  done  a  wise 
thing  in  the  application  of  the  spark  which  has  lighted  to  their  de* 
struction  his  own  and  his  neighbors'  homes. 

Alas  for  their  folly !  But  wo !  wo !  a  wo  of  darkness  and  of 
death !  a  wo  of  hell  and  of  perdition  to  those  who,  better  knowing, 
goad  folly  on  to  such  an  extreme !  This  is  indeed  the  sin  not  to  be  for- 
given ;  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  and  agaiost  the  spirit  of  God. 
Xhe  beautiful  order  of  Creation,  breathed  down  from  Almighty  in- 
telligence, is  to  be  moulded  and  wrought  by  fiuiatic  intelligence! 
until  dragged  down  at  last  to  negro  intelligence ! ! 

The  Almighty  has  thought  well  to  place  certain  of  his  creatures  in 
certam  fixed  positions  in  uiis  world  of  ours,  for  what  cause  he  has 
not  seen  fit  to  make  quite  clear  to  our  limited  capacities ;  and  why 
an  ass  is  not  a  man,  or  a  man  an  ass,  will  probably  forever  remain  a 
mystery  to  our  limited  intellects.  One  thing,  however,  he  has  in  his 
mercy  made  clear  enough,  viz.,  that  by  no  manner  of  education ;  no 
stocks,  braces,  nor  regimental  drillings ;  no  problems,  theories,  nor 
definitions ;  neither  by  steam  nor  by  telegraph — ^neither  by  mesmer- 
ism nor  by  chloroform,  can  our  unfortunate  brother  ass,  whether  men- 
tally or  corporeally,  be  induced  to  consider  himself  as  a  gentleman, 
and  act  accordingly.  jETe,  at  least,  is  not  capable  of  attaining  the 
fchite  civilization  of  this  our  19th  century.  We  hope  that  our  phi- 
lanthropic friends  will  allow  us  this.  We  would  fain  have  some 
sure  ground  to  stand  upon,  but  do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  they 
may  not  come  with  some  new-fangled  theory  of  communism  to 
knock  this  platform  also  from  under  our  feet  Believing,  however, 
that  (until  the  spirit  of  improvement  rises  a  step  or  two  higher) 
they  will  allow  us  our  position,  we  would  beg  them  to  instruct  us 
upon  what  principle  pf  justice  this  unfortunate  brother  ass — ^this 
hirsute  relative—should  be  bo  be-deviled  and  trampled  upon.     Why 
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BhoHid  he  not  lie  amidst  feathers  and  velvet,  as  well  as  the  best  in 
the  land  ?  And  why,  above  all,  must  he  help  work  to  make  such 
feathers  and  velvet  comfortable  lodgings  for  his  so-called  betters  1 
God-given  intellect  and  power  to  attain,  count  for  nothing  in  this 
modern  system  of  arguing.  The  ass  has  as  good  a  right  to  the  pos- 
session of  intellect  as  the  man ;  and  if  God  has  not  given  it  to  him, 
-wo  must  remedy  the  injustice  by  some  patent  "^  free-and-equal''  sys- 
tem. The  process  is  easy  enough.  If  the  ass  cannot  stand  on  two 
legs,  knock  the  man  down  to  all  fours,  (nothing  is  simpler,)  and  vive 
la  fratemiU  !  Why  did  not  the  Almighty  save  us  all  this  trouble, 
and  make  the  ass  a  man,  or  the  man  an  ass,  from  the  beginning  1 
Truly,  'tis  a  problem  hard  to  solve,  a^d  poor  donkey,  with  his  la- 
mentable  braying,  comes  as  near  an  explanation  as  all  our  philoso- 
phizing can  do.  God  made  the  world — God  gave  thee  there  thy 
place,  my  hirsute  brother ;  and  according  to  all  earthly  probabilities 
and  possibilities,  it  is  thy  destiny  therein  to  remain,  bray  as  thou 
wilt.  From  the  same  great  power  have  our  sable  fHends,  Messrs. 
Sambo,  Guffee  &  Co.  received  their  position  also ;  with  which  posi- 
tion, allow  us  to  remark,  the  worthy  ancestors  of  Messrs.  Sambo, 
CufTee  6i  Co.  have  continued  perfectly  satisfied  for  some  four  thousand 
years,  (longer,  perchance,  but  records  go  no  farther,)  and  their  de- 
scendants  would,  most  undoubtedly,  have  so  continued ;  but  behold, 
Satan,  as  when 

*'  Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  £Te 
Assay  in  g  by  his  devilish  arts  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy," 

comes  now  in  the  likeness  of  an  '*  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal'* 
advocate,  to  raise 

"  Vain  hopes,  Tain  aims,  inordinate  desires" 

in  pooir  Cuflfee's  hitherto  quiet  brain!  Alas,  *'my  poor  black 
brother!"  thou,  like  the  hirsute,  must  do  thy  bray  ins  in  vain.  Where 
God  has  placed  thee,  there  must  thou  stay.  '*  You,  Quashee,  my 
pumpkin,  (not  a  bad  fellow  either,  this  poor  Quashee,  when  tolerably 
guided,)  idle  Quashee,  I  say,  you  must  get  the  devil  sent  away  from 
your  elbow,  my  poor  dark  friend !  In  this  world  there  will  be  no 
existence  for  you  otherwise."  To  the  immortals,  perchance,  this 
tempest  in  a^tea-pot,  this  little  hubbub  on  our  little  globe,  may  look 
trifling  enough,  they  seeing  very  certainly  that  at  the  end  of  som^ 
score  of  centuries  sJl  things  will  go  right  again.  Quashee  will  either 
have  gone  back  to  his  quiet  comer  in  this  world's  civilization,  or, 
perchance,  have  vacated  it  forever  in  favor  of  some  higher  claimant. 
It  matters  little  in  all  likelihood  to  the  supreme  spectators  of  this 
world's  game,  what  confusion  of  checking  and  check-mating  may  be 
going  on  in  our  little  ant-hill.  The  thought  of  God  must  conquer 
finally,  and  the  score  or  so  of  centuries  more  or«  less  would  be  but 
a  moment  in  its  development.  But  to  us,  mv  brothers,  and  our 
children,  these  twenty  centuries,  what  are  they  f  White  and  black, 
were  it  not  well  to  think  on  this  a  little  1    Thily  to  us,  my  biped 
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brethren  of  all  complexions,  this  abolitionist  Satan  is  preparing  (if 
so  be  we  chain  him  not  in  time)  a  sorry  chase  through  this  world^s 
existence.  Only  the  hirsute  can  flourish  then ;  ranging  at  will  through 
beauteous  regions,  cast  back  again  to  wUdness  and  the  desert* 
There  nature^  bounty  may  furnish  grass  to  the  hirsute,  but,  truly, 
no  bread  to  the  .biped.  Black  Quashee  cannot  understand  this;  God 
has  not  given  him  the  intellect  for  it ;  and  if  we  teach  him  to  bray 
out  for  liberty,  i.  e.,  for  idleness,  verily  it  is  as  easy  for  him  to  bray 
to  that  tune,  as  to  any  other.  But  the  white  man !  Of  what  is  lie 
dreaming,  when  he  listens  even  for  a  moment  to  such  oant  ?  To 
him  God  has  given  intellect,  (would  he  but  use  it !)  to  see  the  tnUh. 
Brother,  (for  if  acting  conscientiously,  and  no  devil's  firebrand  sent 
by  Satan  to  our  undoing,  even  as  a  brother,  although  difTerins,  we 
hail  thee,)  brother,  thou  speakest,  perchance,  in  ignorance.  Hast 
thou  ever  lived  along  side  of  Quashee?  noticed  his  habits,  his  mind, 
his  character,  his  tastes,  his  virtues  and  his  vices  1  Clothed  him  in 
health,  and  nursed  him  in  sickness  1  cheered  him  in  merriment,  and 
comforted  him  in  sorrow  1  rejoiced  with  him,  and  suffered  with  him! 
laughed  with* him,  and  wept  with  him?  Thou  host  not;  but  there 
be  those  who  have ;  ^'  go  thou  and  do  likewise,"  and  when  (if  ever) 
thou  dost,  thou  wilt  cease  to  be  an  abolitionist.  The  white  man,  whose 
heart  truly  warms  to  the  fate  of  the  negro,  would  cease  to  agitate 
this  question  in  that  moment  that  he  would  become  well  acquainted 
with  him,  for  thus  would  he  learn  its  utter  impracticability.  At  the 
hideous  thought  of  amalgamation,  even  the  abolitionist  white-blood 
shudders.  The  white  and  the  black  race  can  only  exist  together  in 
their  present  relations.  Abolition  is  the  extinction  of  the  one  or 
the  other* 

"  /  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheada,  vacant  of  our  glorious  gains, 
Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast  with  lower  pains ! 
Mated  with  a  squalid  savage — ^what  to  me  were  sun  or  clime  1 
/the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time  !" 

The  civilized  man  must  retain  his  position,  or  perish. 

We  beg  pardon  of  Mr.  Campbell,  however,  whom  we  have,  like  a 
garrulous  host,  kept  for  a  long  time,  hat  in  hand,  ready  to  make  his 
bow  to  the  reader,  while  we,  instead  of  remembering  our  duty  of 
introducing  him,  have  been  prosing  away  upon  his  text.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell is,  he  tells  us,  a  member  of  the  Social  Improvement  Society  of 
Philadelphia ;  at  divers  meetings  of  which  society,  "  various  and 
talented  speakers,''  (we  use  Mr.  C.'s  words,)  white  and  black,  joined 
in  the  discussion  of  this  question — "  Can  the  colored  races  of  men 
be  made  mentally,  politically  and  socially  equal  with  the  white  V* 
This  is  a  rather  startling  outset;  and  judging  from  the  results 
usually  emanating  from  such  parti-colored  associations,  our  first  im- 
pulse was  to  withdraw  from  Mr.  Campbell's  extended  hand.  Gulp- 
mg  down  the  doubt,  however,  we  boldly  enlist  under  the  motto  he 
adopts — "  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good'' — ^and  we 
are  rewarded  by  finding  that  he  honestly  and  manfully  meets  the 
question.     Here^  then,  we  have  a  collection  of  extracts,  selected  by  a 
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northern  man,  who  has  entered  freely  into  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject with  minds  of  all  hues, 

*'  Black  spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits  and  grayi" 

enthusiast  and.  fanatic ;  whose  important  scientific  authorities  are 
all,  without  exception,  Englishmen  or  northern  United  States  men. 
Surely  no  bias  should  be  here  expected  in  favor  of  southern  United 
States  institutions,  and  yet  a  stronger  defence  of  them  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Can  the  colored  races  of  men  be  made 
mentally,  politically  and  socially  equal  with  the  white?"  our  author 
first  states  the  indisputable  &ct,  that  never,  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  until  now,  has  there  appeared  a  race  of  negroes,  that  is, 
*'  men  with  woolly  heads,  flat  noses,  thick  and  protruding  lips,  which 
has  ever  emerged  from  a  state  of  savageism  or  barbarism  to  even 
a  demi-civilization."  *'  Look  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Brazil,  to  Aus- 
tralia, to  the  Grold  Coast,  to  Zanguebar,  to  Congo,  to  Senegambia, 
to  Ashantee,  nay,  to  the  civilization  under  his  imperial  highness 
Faustin  the  First,  Emperor  of  Hayti,  and  answer  me,  ye  Garrisons, 
and  Phillipses,  and  Burleys,  and  Fulsoms,  and  Smiths,  what  has  this 
race  done  in  five  thousand  years  V^  To  those  who  advance  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  negro  has  never  had  an  opportunity  for  development, 
because  the  white  man  has  always  oppressed  him,  our  author  says, 
^  they  forget  that  the  latter  portion  of  this  proposition  refutes  the 
former.  If  the  white  man  has  always  oppressed  the  negro,  it  goes 
to  establish  the  fact  claimed  by  me,  that  the  white  man  is  mentally 
superior,  because,  if  the  white  man  has  been  always  powerful  enough 
to  debar  the  negro  from  improving  his  intellect,  it  establishes  the 
complete  force  of  my  views — *  that  no  amount  of  education  or  train- 
ing can  ever  make  the'  negro  equal  in  intellect  with  the  white ;' 
'  knowledge  is  power ;'  and  it  is  evident  to  all,  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances has  the  negro  race  ever  been  able  to  compete  with  the 
white."  "  We  see  around  us,  in  every  direction,  evidences  of  the 
fact,  that  the  negro  is  naturally  inferior  to  the  white ;  but  it  is  unfair 
to  institute  comparisons  where  this  race  is  held  in  bondage  by  the 
white.  We  will  give  them  all  the  advantages  of  a  fair  examination. 
We  will  travel  to  that  quarter  of  the  globe  which  seems  to  be  the 
native  land  of  this  race,  and  to  which  £ey  appear  to  be  indigenous. 
We  will  go  where  the  white  man  has  never  oppressed  them,"  and 
what  do  we  find  1  "  Monumental  ruins  of  Dahomey,  forty  ages  do 
not  look  down  upon  you !  Strewn  columns  of  Ashantee,  where  shall 
we  find  you  ?  Echo  answers,  *  where  V  Decaying  towers  of  Zangue- 
bar, shall  any  traveler  ever  discover  your  nameless  and  undiscovered 
and  undiscoverable  foundations?  Sculptured  temples  of  Guinea, 
what  hierologist  shall  be  able  to  decipher  your  extinguished  hiero- 
glyphics'?" "If  only  one  great  negro  name  could  be  produced  to 
r^eem  a  whole  race,  then  I  will  retract  all  I  have  ever  said  of  negro 
inferiority, — ^but  this  one  only  name,  this  rara  aviSj  this  white  black- 
bird, this  phoenix,  is  not  forthcoming ;  '  you  cannot  make  a  silk  purse 
out  of  a  sow's  lug,'  is  an  old  and  homely  adage,  but  not  the  less  true ; 
34  VOL,  n. 
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80  caa  you  not  make  anything  from  a  negro  but  negroism,  wlacb 
means  barbarism  and  inferiority."  *'  Have  the  woolly-headed  races 
of  men  ever  produced  one,  even  only  one  man,  famous  either  a^  law- 
giver, statesman,  poet,  priest,  painter,  historian,  orator,  architect^ 
musician,  soldier,  sailor,  enffineer,  navigator,  astronomer,  linguist, 
mathematician,  anatomist,  diemist,  physician,  naturalist,  or  philo- 
sopher?' Not  one,  in  the  whole  expanse  of  the  world's  history,  for 
4,000  years ;  and  yet  there  are  men  who  dare  to  babble  of  circum- 
stance, disadvantage,  oppression  and  universal  equality.  What  might 
the  neffro  have  done,  if,— and  if, — ^and  5f  1 — What  might  the  jackass 
have  done,  if, — and  i^ — and  if?  The  proof  is  as  &ir  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other — ^the  same  in  kind,  differing  only  in  degree.  As  God 
made  them,  so  they  have  been,  so  they  are,  and  so  they  will  be; 
the  white  man,  the  negro^  and  the  jackass,  each  to  his  kind,  and  eadi 
to  his  nature ;  true  to  the  finger  of  destiny,  (which  is  the  finger  of 
God,)  and  undeviatingly  pursuing  the  track  which  that  finger  as  un- 
deviatiogly  points  out.  Where  rebel  reason  in  its  little  pride  of 
might  would  try  to  change  that  track,  there  does  the  restless  vehe- 
mence of  disorganized  nature  prove  its  own  avenger.  The  negro, 
become  master,  extinguishes  that  civilization  which  ms  nature  abhors, 
to  revel  in  savageism  to  which  his  instincts  limit  him.  Philanthropy, 
or  rather  philo-donkeyism,  has  never  yet  experimented  how  the  ass 
wx>uld  act  under  similar  circumstances ;  but  we  are  fully  authorized, 
from  logical  induction,  to  conclude  that  green  crass  and  the  wilder- 
ness would  be  the  order  of  the  day  under  his  regime^  and  humanity, 
both  black  and  white,  would  be  &irly  kicked  out  of  existence.  To 
the  white  man  then,  the  philosopher,  poet,  orator,  historian, — ^to  him 

<*  The  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  fbremoet  files  of  time," 

it  matters  little  whether  donkeyism  or  negroism  predominate ;  either, 
to  him,  would  be  extinction. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  inferiority  of  the  negro,  we  have  then, 
in  all  honest  reasoning,  the  full  right  to  deduce  it  from  constant,  un- 
varying, and  unstruggling  inferiority  of  position ;  and  the  observations 
of  naturalists  all  go  to  confirm  this  position  by  his  anatomical  infe- 
riority. Mr.  Campbell  quotes  largely  to  this  effect,  and  gives  us 
extracts  even  from  Dr.  Prichard,  acknowledging,  that  by  a  compa- 
rison with  the  highest  of  the  simlae,  the  chimpanzee  and  the  orang, 
there  is  apparent,  in  certain  parts  of  the  skeleton,  *^  an  approach 
towards  the  forms  of  these  latter  species."* 

Lawrence,  after  enumerating  the  various  points  of  anatomical  dif- 
ference, continues :  "  In  all  the  particulars  just  enumerated,  the  negro  * 
structure  approximates  unequivocally  to  that  of  the  monkey.  It 
not  only  diners  from  the  Caucasian  model,  but  is  distinguished  from 
it  in  two  respects:  the  intellectual  characters  are  reduced,  the  animal 
features  enlarged  and  exaggerated."    Knox,  of  the  dark  races  ge- 

*  Oar  qaoUtioni,  let  it  be  understood,  are  heoeeforward  iiiTmriebly  ukea  at  aeeond 
band  from  Mr.  CampbeU.  It  ii  oar  object  to  show  what  he  hat  donoy  and  to  give  hia 
book,  ai  far  aa  in  our  power,  the  circaktion  which  it  io  well  deaerrea. 
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nerallj,  remarks :  ^*  The  whole  shape  of  the  skeleton  differs  from  ours ; 
and  so,  also,  I  find,  do  the  forms  of  almost  every  muscle  of  the  body." 
Of  the  Hottentots,  he  says:  ^^  Their  skeleton  presents  of  course  pe« 
culiarities ;  such  as  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  nasal  bones,  which 
run  into  one  in  early  age,  not  unfrequently  as  we  find  in  apes.  But 
it  is  the  exterior  wUch  is  the  most  striking ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is 
wonderful.  No  one  can  believe  them  to  be  of  the  same  race  with 
ourselves ;  yet,  unquestionably,  they  belong  to  the  genus  man." 

The  now  exploded  assumption,  that  the  ancient  i^yptians  were 
negroes,  is  met  by  Mr.  Campbell  with  such  a  mass  of  authorities, 
that  we  must  refer  the  reader,  who  is  curious  on  the  subject,  to  his 
book.     One  can  but  smile  in  reading  them,  at  the  idea  that  such  an 
error  could  ever  have  obtained  credence  enough  to  make  it  worth 
combating.      *'  Now  that  we  distinguish  the  several  human  races  by 
the  bones  of  the  head,  (remarks  Lawrence,)  it  is  easy  to  prove,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  hue  of  their  (the  Egyptians)  skin,  they 
belonged  to  the  same  race  with  ourselves ;"  ''  that  they  formed  no 
exception  to  that  cruel  law,  (a  cruel  law !  which  God  has  made !  and 
shall  we  better  it  ?)  which  seems  to  have  doomed  to  eternal  inferiority 
all  the  tribes  of  our  species  which  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a 
depressed  and  compressed  cranium."    The  great  Cuvier  had  already 
long  before  pronounced,  that  "  neither  the  Gallas,  nor  the  Bosjesmen, 
nor  any  race  of  negroes,  produced  that  celebrated  people ;"  and 
Morton*  (a  name  at  which  we  bow  our  heads  in  sorrow,  that  so  early 
should  have  been  closed  a  life  whose  labors  science  can  ill  spare) 
gives  a  stream  of  decisive  evidence  on  the  subject    A  translation  of 
a  deed  on  papyrus  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  Alexander  First,  giving 
a  description  of  the  persons,  parties  to  a  sale  of  land  at  Thebes, 
describes  one  of  them  as  of  a  dark  complexion,  the  remaining  five  as 
sallow.     The  Egyptians  themselves,  on  their  monuments,  have  re- 
presented the  men  red,  the  women  yellow ;  and  both  with  features 
entirely  distinct  from  the  negro,  who  appears  among  them  with  all 
the  characteristic  features  of  his  race,  and  always  in  a  condition  of 
bondage  or  inferiority.    "  Negroes  (observes  Morton)  were  numerous 
in  Egypt,  but  their  position  in  ancient  times  was  the  same  that  it  now 
is,  t£it  of  servants  and  slaves."    ^  The  hair  of  the  Egyptians  re- 
sembled in  texture  that  of  the  fairest  Europeans  of  the  present  day." 

Equally,  futile  and  equally  rejected  by  science,  is  the  assumption, 
that  climate  or  habit  of  life  can  account  for  the  differences  of  race. 
^'The  physical  or  organic  characters  which  distinguish  the  several 
races  of  men,  are  as  old  (says  Morton)  as  the/oldest  records  of  our 
species."  We  frequently  find  one  race  inhabiting  an  extent  of  coun- 
try which  serves,  at  once,  to  prove  the  irrationality  of  the  conclusion, 
that  climate  can  have  had  any  influence  in  stamping  upon  it  its  char- 
acteristic differences.  '^  The  flat  face  of  the  Chinese  (observes  Law* 
rence)  not  only  extends  throughout  that  vast  empire,  which  covers 


*  It  IS  bnt  justice  to  this  diatineaisbed  man  to  remark,  that  we  have  oarselres  beard 
AgaMis  (himself  the  greatest  of  Imug  nttoralists)  say,  that  he  was  an  authority  inferior 
to  no»«  in  ethnology. 
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nearly  forty  degrees  of  latitude  andseventy  of  longitude;  but,  also, 
over  the  neighboring  regions  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia,  the  north 
of  Europe  and  of  Aoierica,  over  a  very  large  portion  of  the  globe,  in- 
cluding every  possible  variety  of  heat  and  cold,  elevation  and  low- 
ness,  moisture  and  dirness,  wood,  marsh,  and  plain.  That  Euro- 
pean Creoles  in  the  W  est  Indies,  in  America  and  in  the  East,  have 
preserved  their  native  features  in  all  instances  where  no  intermixture 
of  blood  has  occurred,  is  proved  by  the  uninterrupted  experience  of 
the  Spaniards,  Portuguese  and  English,  who  have  had  foreign  colonies 
in  climates  most  differing  from  their  own,  longer  than  any  other  na- 
tion. The  modem  Gipseys  and  the  Jews  afford  examples  of  peculiar 
and  distinctive  casts  of  countenance  being  preserved  in  every  di- 
mate."  Volney  has  attempted  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  the 
negro  features  in  the  following  whimsical  manner.  We  translate, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  French  may  not  be  quite  &mi- 
liar.  '*!  observe,  that  the  features  of  the  negro  represent  precisely 
the  state  of  contraotion  which  our  faces  assume  when  struck  by  the 
light  and  a  strong  reverberation  of  heat — ^then  the  brow  frowns, 
the  ball  of  the  cheek  rises,  the  eyelid  contracts,  and  the  mouth  draws 
itself  together  {/ait  la  moue.)  Is  it  not  natural  that  this  contraction 
which  takes  place  continually  in  the  naked  and  hot  country  of  the 
neffro,  should  become  the  permanent  characteristic  of  his  face? 
— IJnfortunately  (answers  Lawrence)  for  these  speculations,  the 
negro  features  occur  in  numerous  tribes  spread  over  a  very  great 
extent  of  country,  with  various  climates,  and  in  many  instances, 
where  the  heat  is  by  no  means  excessive;  the  character,  too, 
is  permanent  after  any  number  of  generations,  when  the  negro  is 
taken  into  other  climes."  Blumenbaoh  seriously  quotes  some  wise- 
acre, even  more  fanciful  than  Volney,  who  would  fain  account  for  the 
flat  mouth  and  swollen  lips,  by  the  fact  that  the  mothers  carrying 
their  chUdren  on  their  backs,  '^  in  the  violent  motion  required  for 
their  hard  labor,  as  in  beating  and  pounding  millet,  dec,  the  face  of 
the  young  one  is  constantly  thumping  against  the  back  of  the  mo> 
ther.  Fovero  Bambino/  one  would  imagine  that  thumps  violent 
enough  to  flatten  its  poor  little  nose,  must  keep  the  juvenile  martyr 
in  a  state  of  constant  depletion  from  that  important  oi^n.  What, 
moreover,  becomes  of  this  theory  in  a  barbarous  country  like  our 
own,  where,  when  the  mother  goes  to  work,  the  child  is,  by  order  of  her 
brutal  master,  actually  taken  from  her  until  her  labor  is  done,  and  con- 
signed to  its  cradle,  or  to  the  arms  of  a  nurse,  who  holds  it  in  the 
ordinary  &shion  for  the  carrying  of  such  commodities,  while  basking 
in  the  sun,  or  sitting  by  a  comfortable  Are,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Farther — to  call  in  science  to  our  aid — ^^  All  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  negro  cranium  (says  Lawrence)  exist  in  the  foetus.  The 
prominent  jaws,  flat  nose,  and  other  characteristics,  are  found  as 
strongly  marked  in  the  youngest  embryo  as  in  the  adult  Tbat 
climate  has  no  transmittible  effect  on  the  skin,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  the  children  of  the  husbandman,  or  of  the  sailor  whose 
countenance  bears  the  marks  of  other  climes,  are  just  as  fair  as  those 
of  the  most  delicate  and  pale  inhabitants  of  a  city.    Nay,  the  Moots, 
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who  have  lived  for  ages  under  a  burning  sun,  still  have  white  children, 
and  the  ofl&pring  of  Europeans  in  the  Indies  have  the  original  tint  of 
their  progenitors.  On  the  hypothesis  which  assigns  the  varieties  of  man- 
kind to  the  operation  of  climate  as  their  cause,  we  should  expect  to 
find  in  Africa  all  tribes  under  the  equator  of  the  most  intensely  black 
color ;  the  tinge  should  become  lighter  and  lighter  as  we  proceed 
thence  towards  the  South,  and  the  conoplexion  ought  to  be  white, 
when  we  arrive  at  regions  which  enjoy  a  European  climate.  This,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  Abyssinians  on  the  east,  with 
dark  olive  color  and  long  hair,  are  placed  near  the  equator,  and  sur- 
rounded by  negroes.  In  the  same  part,  also,  the  Gallas,  a  great  and 
barbarous  nation,  having,  according  to  Bruce,  long  black  hair  and 
white  skin,  verging  to  brown,  occupy  extensive  regions  under  the 
equator  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  proceed  from  the  equator 
towards  the  south,  through  tribes  of  negroes,  we  find  the  black  color 
oontiuue  with  undiminished  intensity.  It  is  known  in  the  West  In- 
dies, that  the  Coxkgo  negroes,  in  the  blackness  of  their  skin  and  woollv 
hair,  equal  any  tribe  of  Africans.  The  Island  of  Madagascar,  whicn 
is  cooled  by  the  mild  breezes  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  ought,  there- 
fore, to  continue  a  white  race,  has  two  kinds  of  natives :  one  of  olive 
color  with  dark  hair,  the  other  true  negroes.  When  we  consider  how 
large  an  extent  of  Africa  is  occupied  by  the  black  woolly-haired  ne- 
groes, and  that  these  regions  vary  in  their  latitude,  their  elevation, 
and  every  other  point,  Uiat  they  include  sandy  deserts,  coasts,  rivers, 
hills,  valleys,  and  very  great  varieties  of  climate,  the  conclusion  that 
these  adventitious  circumstances  do  not  influence  the  color  or  other 
properties  of  the  race,  is  irresistible."  Knox  says — '^  My  esteemed 
friend.  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  informs  me,  that  he  attentively  looked  at 
a  family  descended  from  forefathers  who  came  to  South  Africa  with 
the  first  settlers.  Three  hundred  years  then  had  elapsed  since  their 
first  arrival.  Their  descendents,  at  this  moment,  are  as  fair  as  the 
&irest  of  Europeansi"  Gases  there  are  of  white  families,  under 
similar  circumstances,  being  lost  to  the  whites  and  only  known  in 
their  negro  descendents  ;  but  there  is  abundant  proof  that  this  is  thd 
result  of  constant  mingling  with  negro  blood,  until  the  white  has  run 
out ;  which  the  commonest  observer  knows  must  be  the  case  where 
the  supply  of  white  blood  is  not  constantly  renewed.  We  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  whether  North  or  South,  seem  to  be  in 
little  danger  of  changing  our  skins ;  and  our  children  are  as  fair  as 
their  Saxon  or  Celtic  ancestors,  although  occupying  the  very  grounds 
on  which  the  red  man  lived  and  died,  leaving  his  scattered  graves  as 
memorials  of  ages  of  possession. 

The  wool  of  the  negro,  another  mooted  point,  our  author  most 
satisfactorily  settles  for  us,  through  the  minute  and  learned  argument 
of  P.  A.  Browne.  Most  unwillingly  do  we  pass  over  a  discussion, 
showing  such  close  research,  and  so  triumphantly  carried  through. 
Our  bounds  will  not,  however,  allow  its  insertion,  and  we  can  only 
entreat  our  readers  to  study  it  for  themselves.  The  garbled  view 
which  our  very  limited  extracts  could  give  would  be  doing  it  injus- 
tice.   SufiSce  it  to  say,  that  Mr,  Browne  not  only  proves  his  ppint  by 
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producing  &ci  upon  fact  in  a  way  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  can^d 
mind  to  oppose,  but  gives  us  also  an  insight  of  the  extremely  sIoy- 
enly  and  careless  manner  in  which  Prichard  occasionally  pushes 
forward  his  positions.  The  covering  of  the  negro-head  is  most  indis- 
putably wool.  Hair  will  not  felt,  but  wool  will ;  and  the  covering  of 
the  negro's  head  will  felt — ^has  been  felted."  With  reference  to  the 
color  of  the  skm,  which,  a  few  lines  back,  we  were  discussing,  Mr. 
Browne  cites  the  authority  of  M.  Flourens,  an  eminent  French  phy- 
.  Biologist,  who  '*  found  four  distinct  layers  between  the  cuticle  and 
the  cutis ;"  the  second  of  which,  he  says,  is  a  mucous  membrane 
— a  distinct  organized  body,  underlaying  the  pigment,  and  existing 
in  persons  of  dark  color  only.  M.  ]5lourens  sought  in  vain  for  this 
membrane  between  the  cutis  and  outer  lamina  of  the  epidermis  of  the 
white  man ;  and  yet  this  is  the  seat  of  the  discoloration  produced  in  his 
complexion  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  From  these  examinations,  this 
distinguished  naturalist  and  anatomist  was  able  to  pronounce,  defi- 
nitely, that  the  discoloration  in  the  skin  of  the  white  man  is  totally 
different  in  kind  from  the  cause  of  blackness  in  the  negro,  and,  there- 
fore, justly  concludes,  that  the  negro  and  European  are  separate 
species  of  beings." 

Have  we  yet  given  enough  proof  of  difference  of  race  and  n^ro 
inferiority  1  Lawrence  remarks,  that  the  difference  of  color  "  between 
the  white  and  the  black  races  is  not  more  striking  than  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  former  in  moral  feelings  and  in  mental  endowments." 
The  negroes  '*  indulge  almost  universally  in  disgusting  debauchery 
and  sensuality,  and  display  gross  selfishness,  indifference  to  the  pains 
and  pleasures  of  others,  insensibility  to  beauty  of  form,  order  and 
harmony,  and  an  almost  entire  want  of  what  we  comprehend  alto- 
gether under  the  expression  of  elevated  sentiments,  manly  virtues  and 
moral  feeling.  The  hideous  savages  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  of  New- 
Holland,  New-Cruinea,  and  some  neighboring  islands,  the  negroes  of 
Congo,  and  some  other  parts,  exhibit  the  most  disgusting  moral,  as 
well  as  physical  portraits  of  rftan."  And  yet,  we  repeat  with  Carlyle, 
"  not  a  bad  fellow  either,  this  poor  Quashee,  when  tolerably  guidecL^^ 
Guidance,  however,  he  does  need.  Colonel  Charles  Hamilton  Smith, 
whose  predilections  are,  as  Mr.  Campbell  remarks,  in  favor  of  the 
oppressed  and  degraded  races,  who  resided  long  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  continued  for  years  his  investigations  on  the  subject  of  the  races, 
says  of  the  negroes,  -'*  War  is  a  passion  that  excites  in  them  a  brutal 
disregard  of  human  feelings;  it  entails  the  deliberate  murder  of  prison- 
ers, and  victims  are  slain  to  serve  the  manes  of  departed  chiefs.  Even 
cannibalism  is  frequent  among  tribes  of  the  interior.  The  perceptive 
faculties  of  the  children  are  far  from  contemptible,  bearing  good 
comparison  with  the  white,  but  they  drop  behind  about  the  twelfth 
year,  when  the  reflective  powers  begin  to  have  the  ascendency,"  and 
when  the  mind  of  the  white  is  just  developing  itself.  Is  this  not  an 
approach  to  the  state  of  the  brute,  whose  mind,  or  instincts— call  it  as 
you  will — is  certainly,  in  early  infancy,  more  developed  than  the 
human  being  ?  A  lamb,  a  calf,  or  a  colt,  of  a  day  or  a  week  old, 
.shows  to  much  greater  advantage  than  an  infant  of  the  same  age. 
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^  Collectively  (continues  Col.  Smith)  the  untutored  negro  mind  ib 
confiding  and  single-hearted,  naturally  kind  and  hospitable.  Both 
sexes  are  easily  ruUd,  and  appreciate  wnat  is  good,  under  the  guidance 
of  common  justice  and  prudence,"  but  'Hhey  have  never  comprehend- 
ed what  they  have  'earned,  nor  retained  a  civilization  tau^t  them 
by  contact  with  more  refined  iiations,  losing  it  as  soon  as  that  con- 
tact has  ceased.  Conquest  with  them  has  been  confined  to  kindred 
tribes,  and  produced  only  slaughter.  Even  Christianity,  of  moie  thai^ 
three  centuries,  in  Congo,  has  scarcely  excited  a  progressive  civiliza- 
tion. Thus,  even  the  good  qualities,  given  to  the  negro  by  the 
bounty  of  nature,  have  seemed  only  to  make  him  a  slave,  trodden 
down  bv  every  remorseless  foot,  and  to  brand  him,  for  ages,  with 
the  epithet  of  outcast"  "And,  true  it  is,  that  the  worst  slavery  is  his 
lot  at  home,  for  he  is  there  exposed  to  the  constant  peril  of  becom- 
ing also  a  victim,  slaughtered,  with  the  most  revolting  torments. 
Tyrant  of  his  blood,  he  traffics  in  slavery  as  it  were  merchandise ; 
makes  war  purposel  v  to  capture  neighbors,  and  sells  even  his  own 
wives  and  cnildren." 

Is  the  negro  made  for  slavery  ?  God  in  heaven !  what  are  we,  that 
because  we  cannot  understand  the  mystery  of  this  Thy  will,  we 
should  dare  rise  in  rebellion  and  call  it  wrong,  unjust  and  cruel  ?  The 
kindness  of  nature  fits  each  creature  to  fulml  its  destiny.  The  very 
"virtues  of  the  negro  fit  him  for  slavery,  and  his  vices  cry  aloud  for 
the  checks  of  bondage.  Would  it  not  be  more  worthy  of  thinking 
xnen,  Instead  of  endeavoring  to  brand  with  infamy  a  system  so  evi- 
dently marked  out*  by  the  fincer  of  God,  rather  to  combine  their 
efforts  to  make  that  system  miat  it  should  be  1  Instead  of  driving 
the  slaveholder,  by  an  interference  which  puts  his  property  and  life  in 
danger,  to  acts  of  harshness  and  restraint  entirely  unnecessary  by 
the  laws  of  nature ;  would  it  not  be  more  wise,  more  human,  and 
more  philanthropic,  to  aid  in  removing  obstacles,  to  soften  difficul- 
ties, and  thus  prevent  the  abuses  of  a  system  which,  sanctified  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  needs  but  the  fair  operation  of  those  laws  to  be 
like  every  other  result  of  God*s  thought,  beautiful  in  the  undeviating 
order  of  creation  1  Beautiful  it  is  in  its  fulfilment ;  hideous  only  in 
the  unnatural  struggle  which,  opposing  man's  law  to  God's  law, 
rouses  the  evil  passions  of  men  in  a  vain  effort  to  correct  the  works 
of  Omniscience.  But  let  us  sum  up  this  branch  of  our  subject  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  T.  D.  English,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  author  of 
"  Negro-mania.'*  **  The  steady  advance  of  the  white  species  meets 
with  no  parallel  in  the  black.  The  latter  has  proved  itself,  when 
left  to  itself,  to  be  incapable  of  progress.  Even  when  taught  by  a 
superior  species,  it  soon  retrogrades  to  hopeless  barbarism.  To  give 
it  dominance  is  to  extinguish  agriculture,  destroy  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  root  out  science.  Such  an  apparent  exception,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Liberia,  gladly  as  the  philanthropist  may  hail  it,  proves  only  the 
power  given  by  the  infusion  of  other  blood.  The  mulattoes  there, 
as  here,  have  the  most  intellectual  force.  When  these  wear  out,  as 
they  will  in  time,  a  recurrence  to  the  characteristics  of  the  predomi- 
nant original  race  will  reproduce  barbarism,  unless,  indeed,  this  ca- 
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lamity  be  averted  by  a  renewed  amalgamation.  Nor  do  the  isolated 
cases  of  negro  smartness  in  this  country  prove  anything  more  than 
the  value  of  a  Caucasian  admixture.  Nature  has  marked,  by  uner- 
ring lines,  the  distinction  between  the  species,  and  her  tokens  cannot 
be  wiped  out,  by  either  the  sophistry  of  the  negrophilist,  or  the  cant  of 
the  fanatic.  The  manifest  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  inferiority 
of  the  negro  issues  from  the  decree  of  God,  which  no  efforts  of  maa 
can  either  alter  or  abrogate.  Even  modification  must  be  but  partial 
at  least.  It  is  the  destiny  of  the  negro,  if  by  hinuel/y  to  be  a  tavage^ 
if  by  the  tchite^  to  be  a  serf,  He  may  be  a  savage  in  name  and  in 
fact,  as  in  Africa,  or  in  fact  only,  as  in  Hayti.  He  may  be  a  serf  in 
name  and  in  fact,  as  in  the  Southern  states,  or  in  tact  only,  as  in  the 
Northern  States;  but  savage  or  serf  he  must  be.  No  man  who  va- 
lues himself,  who  has  any  regard  for  sound  morality,  or  who  feels' 
any  desire  to  see  intellectual  progress  made  certain,  can  join  in  the 
absurd  attempt  to  raise  the  negro  to  his  own  level.  A  movement  for 
such  ends  is  necessarily  impotent,  and  can  onbr  result  at  the  best  for 
the  negro,  in  the  degradation  of  the  white.  Kindness  to  these  unfor- 
tunate beings  is  the  duty  of  every  man.  They  may  be  styled  ho* 
man  beings,  though  of  an  inherently  degraded  species.  To  attempt 
to  relieve  them  from  their  natural  inferiority  is  idle  in  itself,  and  may 
be  mischievoils  in  its  results.  Calculated  as  it  is  to  arouse  evil  pas- 
sions, it  may  one  day  provoke  a  necessity  not  to  be  contemplated 
without  horror.  It  may  lead  to  a  war  between  the  species,  which  mast 
result  in  the  extirpation  of  the  negro.  True  philanthropy — not 
that  sickly  sentiment  which  neglects  Sie  interests  of  the  white  laborer 
to  cant  about  the  black — ^but  a  true  and  honest"*  regard  for  the  best 
interests  of  mankind,  will  maintain  the  negro  undisturbed  in  the  re- 
lation which  God  has  marked  out  for  hun."  What  that  relati<Hi 
is,  can,  we  think,  be  pretty  fairly  deduced  from  such  testimony 
as  we  have  here  seen  advanced.  The  alternatives  are  serfdom, 
or  savagedom  ;  a  state  of  equality  being,  we  think,  honestly  proved 
impossible.  The  antagonism  of  races  is  working  itself  out  in  eveiy 
instance  where  two  races  are  put  in  collision  by  the  quicker  or 
slower  extinction  of  the  inferior  and  feebler  race.  The  only  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  are  where  the  be- 
neficent system  of  serfdom  (t.  e.  slavery)  has  come  to  the  rescue  and 
protection  of  the  weaker  race  ;  and  nowhere  has  this  system  been 
exhibited  in  more  perfection,  and  freer  from .  the  abuses  (for  every 
system  has  its  abuses)  with  which  it  is  stained,  than  in  the  negro 
slavery  of  our  Southern  states.  Knox  has  shown  us  everywhere  the 
white  blood  treading  down  and  exterminating  the  darker  races.  "  The 
Saxon  (he  remarks)  will  not  mingle  with  any  dark  race,  nor  will  he 
allow  him  to  hold  an  acre  of  land  in  the  country  occupied  by  him." 
"  Already  we  have  cleared  Van  Dieman's  Land  of  every  human  abo- 
rigiqal ;  Australia,  of  course,  follows,  and  New-Zealand  next.  There 
Is  no  denying  the  fact,  that  the  Saxon— call  him  by  what  name  yoa 
will — ^has  a  perfect  horror  for  his  darker  brethren.  Hence  the  folly 
of  the  war  carried  on  by  the  philanthropists  of  Britain  against  nature." 
•*  The  Anglo-Saxon  has  already  cleared  out  Tasmania.  It  was  a  cruel, 
cold-blooded,  heartless  deed.    Australia  is  too  large  to  attempt  the 
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same  plan  there ;  but  by  shooting  the  natives  as  freely  as  we  do 
crows  in  other  countries,  the  population  must  become  thin  and 
scarce  in  time."  '*  It  would  be  revolting  (says  Col.  C.  H.  Smith,  whom 
we  have  already  quoted  as  the  advocate  of  the  dark  races)  to  believe 
that  the  less  gifted  tribes  were  predestined  to  perish  beneath  the  con- 
quering and  all-absorbing  covetousness  of  European  civilization,  with- 
out an  enormous  load  of  responsibility  resting  on  the  perpetrators.  Yet 
this  fate  appears  to  be  sealed  in  many  quarters,  and  seems,  by  a 
pre-ordained  law,  to  be  an  effect  of  more  mysterious  import  than 
human  reason  can  grasp."  Revolting  though  it  may  be  to  our  eye, 
which  pierces  but  t^e  outer  thought  of  creation's  plan,  if  this  be  really 
the  pre-ordained  law  of  our  existence,  shall  we  better  matters  by 
s^^ggling  against  it  1  One  only  door  seems  opened  by  nature  to 
prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  and  that  is,  through  the  beneficent  system 
or  serfdom,  or  otherwise,  slavery.  The  word  is  of  little  import :  the 
thiD^  is  the  same.  The  negro,  docile  in  subjection,  attached,  like 
the  household  dog,  to  his  master— only  in  proportion  to  his  intellect 
in  a  far  higher  grade  of  being — is  satisfied  and  happy  in  the  half- 
civilized  condition,  which,  with  us,  his  imitativeness  enables  him  to 
attain.  Liberated — in  other  words,  unprotected — and  starving  for 
want  of  protection,  the  dog,  as  the  negro,  returns  to  the  untaught 
habits  and  instincts  of  nature.  Thievish  and  wolfish,  the  dog,  poor 
fellow,  is  easily  disposed  of,  and  a  gun,  or  a  rope,  settles  the  difficul- 
ty— as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  The  negro  is,  it  seems,  according  to 
Mr.  Knox,  occasionally  disposed  of  by  the  same  summary  process. 
In  more  civilized  communities,  where  law  protects  him,  he  will  still, 
if  the  black  population  be  comparatively  small,  dwindle  and  disap- 
pear before  the  antagonism  of  race,  as  we  see  now  in  the  process  of 
exemplification  in  our  Northern  states.  But  where  the  proportion  is 
in  an  opposite  ratio,  the  negro,  whose  individual  is,  as  a  man,  pro- 
tected by  the  law,  becomes  soon,  in  the  aggregate,  too  powerful  for 
the  law.  Then  comes  the  clash  of  race,  hideously  developed  in  -all 
its  horrible  proportions.  The  brutish  propensities  of  the  negro,  now 
unchecked,  there  remains  no  road  for  their  full  exercise,  (unless 
the  white  man  voluntarily  retreats  before  him,)  but  in  the  slaughter 
of  his  white  master,  and  through  that  slaughter  he  strides  ^unless  he 
himself  be  exterminated)  to  the  full  exercise  of  his  native  oarbarity 
and  savageism.  And  this,  then,  is  the  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished !  Congo  civilization !  Hottentot  civilization !  Hay  tien  civil- 
ization ! ! ! 

Jamaica  is  &st  treading  on  the  tracks  of  Hay  ti.  British  philan- 
thropy has  already  succeeded  in  making  the  rich  lands  of  that  fair 
isle  so  utterly  valueless,  that  the  white  man  must  soon  abandon  his 
right  to  live  in  it.  And  the  vast  and  beautiful  territory  composing 
the  southern  and  southwestern  states  of  America, — this  territory, 
whose  giant  youth  is  governing  the  world  by  its  vast  produce,  which 
holds  the  reins  of  Europe,  and  spins  round  it,  even  with  the  fine  web 
of  its  cotton  fibre,  a  net-work,  the  destruction  of  which  is  the  de- 
struction of  civUization — ^is  this  country  too,  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
desert  and  the  waste,  to  negroism  and  barbarity,  that  abolitionism 
may  chaunt  its  lo  pcean9  over  our  ashes  i 
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Abolition  is  not  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Equality  is  no  thought 
nor  creation  of  €rod.  Slavery,  under  one  name  or  another,  will 
exist  as  long  as  man  exists ;  and  abolition  is  a  dream  whose  execu- 
tion is  an  impossibility.  Intellect  is  the  only  divine  right.  Intellect 
seeks  freedom  from  its  own  proper  impulses,  and  attains  it  by  its 
own  proper  power.  The  negro  cannot  be  schooled,  nor  argued,  nor 
driven  into  a  love  of  freedom.  His  intellect  cannot  grasp  it,  nor  can 
he  love  an  abstraction,  which  it  is  beyond  his  intellect  to  understand. 
The  apostle  of  freedom  can  to  the  negro  be  nothing  more  than  the 
apostle  of  temporary  license  and  permanent  savageism.  '*  Heaven's 
laws  are  not  repealable  by  earth,  however  earth  may  try." 

We  have  in  our  article  entirely  forgotten  the  odious  plea  for  amal- 
gamation— ^a  thought  from  which  nature  shrinks ;  but  as  all  points 
are  to  be  met,  we  are  glad  to  find  it  in  Mr.  Campbell's  book  most 
ably  discussed  by  more  than  one  learned  author.  Knox,  over  and 
over  again,  strongly  pronounces  against  the  possible  permanent  ex- 
istence of  a  hybrid  race,  and  as  such  he  unhesitatingly  classes  all 
mulattoes.  "Nature's  laws  are  stronger  than  bayonets."  "No 
mixed  race  will  she  support."  P.  A.  Browne,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  as  so  triumphantly  meeting  Prichard  on  the  question 
'  of  the  woolly-head,  comes  here  to  our  assistance  in  a  manner  equally 
decisive ;  confuting  him  from  his  own  words,  and  proving  his  utter 
incapacity  for  the  argument  he  undertakes.  Let  us  remark,  en 
passant^  of  Prichard,  that  he  has  been  hitherto  strangely  overrated. 
His  ponderous  tomes  are  calculated,  from  their  imposing  appearance, 
and  their  real  merit  as  a  collection  of  facts,  to  make  a  great  impres- 
sion upon  that  large  proportion  of  readers  who  read  without  close 
observation,  and  adopt  without  dispute  the  conclusions  of  their  au- 
thor ;  but  we  are  glad  to  believe  that  a  more  just  appreciation  is  now 
being  formed  of  his  labors.  We  have  seen  a  notice,  among  other 
similar  articles,  of  a  review  of  his  works,  in  the  form  of  a  treatise,  by 
Dr.  Caldwell,  (Cincinnati :  James,)  by  which  the  false  positions  of 
Dr.  Prichard  are  said  to  be  ably  exposed,  and  the  unphilosophical 
tendency  of  his  work  thoroughly  combated.  We  have  not  room  for 
the  argument  of  Mr.  Browne,  but  he  satisfactorily  proves,  what  many 
of  us  know  from  our  own  unlearned  observation,  that  no  mulatto 
race  is  self-perpetuating.  They  are  subject  to  the  law  of  hybrids, 
and  can  only  continue  to  exist  so  long  ad  they  continue  to  receive 
supplies  from  the  original  races  whence  they  sprang.  These  ceas- 
ing to  flow  in,  with  equipoised  proportions,  the  predominating  race 
gains  the  ascendant.  Could  we  suppose,  therefore,  the  possibility  of 
a  general  amalgamation  of  the  races,  the  certain  result  would  be, 
that  as  the  dark  races  by  far  outnumber  the  white,  the  white  must, 
by  the  course  of  nature,  become  in  time  extinct.  But  such  **  is  not 
the  ultimate  issue ;  no,  not  that."  God  has  implanted  in  the  white 
races,  for  their  own  preservation  and  for  the  perfecting  of  their  high 
destiny,  that  strong  antagonistic  feeling  of  race,  which  holds  them 
aloof  in  their  purity.  The  white  and  the  dark  races  can  never  amal- 
gamate. "  Nature's  laws  are  stronger  than  bayonets" — stronger 
iihan  the  full  tide  of  abolition  and  colonization  societies,  with  all 
their  old  women  and  negro  men,  Lucretia  Motts  and  Fred.  Doug- 
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lasses  to  boot.  Wilberforoe  was  a  good  man,  no  doubt ;  a  well- 
meaning,  sentimentally  good  man;  but  all  the  vice,  and  all  the 
crimes  of  all  the  hardened  and  ruffianly  criminals  whom  the  gallows 
has  disposed  of  for  the  last  century,  could  not,  if  allowed  the  full 
scope  of  their  career,  have  accomplished  one-tenth  of  the  ill— one 
shadow  of  the  evil,  which  this  same  sentimental  goodness  has  oc- 
casioned. The  first  piddles  in  little  murders,  the  last  sweeps  away 
nations.  Goodness,  which  in  its  well-meaning  ignorance,  assumes 
an  antagonistic  position  to  nature's  laws,  becomes  infinitely  mis- 
chievous. Those  laws,  embodying,  as  they  do,  the  thought  of  God, 
must  finally  prevail ;  but,  alas,  for  the  generations  upon  whose  des- 
tinies such  antagonistic  influences  act !  For  them  at  least  the  beauti- 
ful thought  of  God,  the  all-conquering  order  of  nature,  becomes  a 
fearful  scourge.  Placed  in  antagonism  with  it,  they  cannot  destroy 
it — ^it  must  destroy  them.  The  thought  of  God  prevails,  and  gene- 
rations are  swept  away.     Depart^  ye  quack-ridden  incompetent! 

"  Every  one  knows  (says  Blackwood)  how  easy  it  is  to  get  up  a 
shout  upon  any  vague  pretext  of  humanity,  and  how  frequently  the 
credulity  of  the  people  of  England  has  been  imposed  on  by  specious 
and  designing  hypocrites.  With  this  set  of  men,  Africa  has  been 
for  many  years  a  pet  stibject  of  complaint.  They  have  made  the 
wrongs  of  the  negro  a  short  and  profitable  cut  to  fame  and  fortune, 
and  their  spurious  philanthropy  has  never  failed  to  engage  the  sup- 
port of  a  large  number  of  weak,  but  well-meaning  individuals,  who 
are  totally  ignorant  of  the  real  objects  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
agitations."  ''An  abolition  meeting  (remarks  Mr.  Campbell)  is 
held  at  some  town  in  Ohio,  New-York,  or  Pennsylvania  ;  speeches 
are  made,  negro  wrongs  are  dwelt  upon.  Bums  is  quoted,  '  A  man's 
a  man  for  c?  that/  and  Terence  also,  ^  Homo  sum  et  nihil  a  fne 
alienum  puto^  '  My  black  brother,'  and  *  All  men  are  bom  free 
and  equal.'  The  meeting  terminates — ^an  impression  is  made,  and 
frequently  even  upon  strong  minds.  There  are  no  libraries  within 
reach  ;  the  diflerent  authors'  works  are  too  expensive,  and  the  aboli- 
tion poison  mns  through  the  mental  system,  as  hydrophobia  through 
the  physical,  until  the  patient  becomes  a  rabid,  raving  fanatic."  Ine 
author  goes  on  to  say  that  his  volume  is  intended  to  popularize  the 
subject,  and  thus  to  counteract  this  evil.  Most  heartily  do  we  wish 
him  success.  Full  time  it  is  that  something  were  doing — sinking  as 
we  are,  to  use  the  words. of  Carlyle,  "in  deep  froth  oeeans  of  '  Be- 
nevolence,' 'Fraternity,'  *  Emancipation-principle,**  '  Christian  Phi- 
lanthropy,'  and  other  most  amiable-looking,  but  most  baseless,  and, 
in  the  end,  baleful  and  all-bewildering  jargon."  "  Never  till  now 
did  the  sun  look  down  on  such  a  jumble  of  human  nonsenses."  "  We 
have  a  long  way  to  travel  back,  and  terrible  flounderings  to  make, 
and  in  fact  an  immense  load  of  nonsense  to  dislodge  from  our  poor 
heads,  and  manifold  cobwebs  to  rend  from  our  poor  eyes,  before  we 

get  into  the  road  again,  and  can  begin  to  act  as  serious  men  that 
ave  work  to  do  in  this  universe,  and  no  longer  as  windy  sentimen- 
talists, that  merely  have  speeches  to  deliver,  and  speeches  to  write." 
•  "Our  own  white  or  sallow  Ireland,  sluttishly  starving  from  age  to 
age  on  its  act  of  parliament  freedom,  was  hiUierto  the  flower  of  mis- 
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management  among  nations ;  but  what  will  this  be  to  a  n^gro  Ire- 
land, with  pumpkins  themselves  fallen  short,  like  patatoes  1  Imagi- 
nation cannot  fathom  such  an  object ;  the  belly  of  Chaos  never  held 
the  like.  The  human  mind  in  its  wide-wanderings  has  not  dreamt 
yet  of  such  a  *  freedom'  as  that  will  be."  "Terrible  must  be  the 
struggle  to  return  from  our  delusions,  floating  rapidly  on  which,  not 
the  West  Indies  alone,  but  Europe  generally,  is  nearing  the  Niagara 
Falls." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Campbell  that  a  full  and  open  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  the  races,  is  the  likeliest  mode  of  warding  off  the  ter- 
rible evil  which  hangs  over  us.  We  are  hardly  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  with  him  that  "  there  is  a  rapid  change  going  on  in  the 
public  mind  of  our  northern  states  fiivorable  to  negro  slavery  ;"  but 
we  do  believe,  that  nothing  would  go  farther  towards  expediting  such 
a  change,  than  the  bold  expression  of  such  fair  and  honorable  views 
as  he  has  not  hesitated  to  advance.  "  Let  our  citizens  (he  says)  un- 
derstand the  real  merits  of  the  question  at  issue,  and  there  is  no  fear 
but  a  healthy  tone  will  be  given  to  public  opinion,  and  that  maudlin, 
silly  humanitarianism  will  give  way  to  true  ideas  and  plain  practical 
common  sense."  "  It  is  only  necessary  to  demand  discussion— open, 
fair  and  free  discussion — to  prove  to  our  working  citizens  the  ex- 
treme wickedness  of  freeing  the  negro  under  any  pretext  at  alL" 
Fain  would  we  believe  this ;  and  from  our  hearts  we  thank  Mr.  Oimp- 
bell  for  his  manly  effort  in  the  true  cause  of  civilization  and  hu- 
manity. It  is  indeed  a  noble  cause ;  and  high  the  meed  of  praise  to 
those  who  contribute  to  unmask  the  hideous  form  which  now,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  philanthropy,  covering  like  the  veiled  prophet 
of  Khorassan  its  fearful  loathsomeness  with  the  garb  and  appur- 
tenances of  divinity,  claims  the  worship  of  the  world. 

**  Not  the  lonff-promised  light,  the  hrow  whose  beaming 
Was  to  come  forth  all-conquering,  all-redeeming, 
But  features  horribler  than  hell  e'er  traced 
On  its  own  brood.** 


**  There,  ye  wise  saints,  behold  your  light,  your  star, 
Ye  would  be  dupes  and  victims,  and  ye  are.** 


L.S.  M. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

FEOGaESS  OF  THE  TEABB.  COMMBEC£,  MANUFACTUEES,  &&  OF 
ST.  LOUIS,  MIS80UEL 

No.  I. 
We  haye  raoeived,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  St 
Louis,  a  most  yaluable  report,  drawn  up  by  a  committee,  of  which  J.  A.  Brown- 
lee,  Esq.,  is  chairman,  and  which  sketches  the  history  of  the  industry  of  St  Louis 
for  a  series  of  years  past  We  shall  republish  this  paper  entire,  but  will  be 
compelled  to  divide  it  into  three  or  four  parts.  • 

PROVISION  TIUJ)X  or  ST.  LOUIS. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  sioce  the  country  lying  north  of  us,  and  bordering  on 
tha  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  was  dependent  upon  the  earlier  settled  districts 
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of  the  West  lor  a  large  proportion  of  the  pork  and  floor  reqaired  ibr  its  saste- 
nance ;  and  it  wai  not  until  aboat  the  year  1840  that  it  ceased  to  look  to  the  yallej 
of  Ohio  for  its  sap^liea.  Abont  this  time,  a  small  surplus,  consisting  of  meat, 
badly  handled,  and  improperly  cured,  began  to  manifest  itself ;  yet  it  was  so  un- 
important, until  the  year  1844,  as  to  attract  but  little  attention ;  nor  was  the 
business  of  cuttio^  and  curing  for  distant  markets  commenced  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  until  the  winter  of  1845-6,  when  some  16,000  hogs  were  packea.  This 
led  in  the  following  season  to  the  cutting  of  some  30,498  hogs,  and  was  attended 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  receipts  from  the  country.  In  the  succeeding 
season,  the  pocking  of  St.  Louis  reached  6*3,924  hogs,  whilst  in  the  winter  of 
1848-9  the  business  was  extended  to  83,502,  and  subsequently,  in  1849-50,  to 
115,253.  During  this  period,' there  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  receipts 
from  the  country. 

In  the'year  1850  there  was  a  falling  ofi)  alike  in  the  number  of  hogs  packed  in 
St.  Louis,  and  in  the  receipts  of  their  products  from  the  country,  which  is  ac- 
counted for  in  part  by  the  continued  drought  of  the  preceding  summer,  by  which 
the  crop  of  com  in  some  lar^e  districts  was  materially  injured,  but  mainly  by  the 
diversion  of  a  large  proportion  of  agricultural  labor  to  the  mines  of  California, 
and  its  associate  e titer pnses. 

That  the  trade  in  provisions,  and  tbe  raising  of  stock,  are  progressive,  and  will 
continue  to  increase  in  a  corresponding  ratio  with  the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  immense  country  lying  around  and  above  St.  Louis, 
is,  in  our  opinion,  beyond  question ;  nor  will  we  be  disappointed  to  find  these 
among  the  more  important  as  well  as  more  profitable  branches  of  the  commerce 
of  our  enterprising  city. 

Laboring  under  all  the  diflicolties  and  embarrassments  incidentaLto  untried 
enterprises  in  a  new  country,  the  business  of  cutting  and  curiog  provisions, 
especially  in  the  small  country  towns,  was  imperfectly  and  unskilfully  aone.  The 
product,  or  manufactured  article,  was  often  unsightly,  and  little  calculated  to  be 
preserved  during  the  summer  months ;  the  inevitable  consequence  was  a  loss  to 
the  packer,  and  a  prejudice  against  his  work. 

As  the  product  of  the  country  increased,  other  and  more  experienced  parties 
.were  induced  to  engage  in  the  trade.  A  rapid  but  thorough  change  in  the  cha- 
racter and  quality  of  the  so-called  *'  Missouri  Bacon*'  has  been  efiected ;  from 
being  the  poorest,  it  is  now  regarded  among  the  best  which  finds  its  way  to  our 
southern  and  northern  Atlantic  ports;  whilst  in  Liverpool  and  London  the  char- 
acter of  St.  Louis  provisions  stands  deservedly  higher  than  those  from  any  other 
city  of  the  West. 

The  commerce  in  provisions  passing  through  this  market,  amounts  annually  to 
some  $3,500,000.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  work  of  the  past  eleven  years  -, 
the  greater  (lart  haviug  been  consummated  in  the  last  four  to  five  years.  That 
it  may,  if  properly  fostered,  be  extended  from  some  six  to  eight  millions  of 
dollars  in  tbe  ensuing  ten  years,  is  not  by  any  means  improbable. 

As  the  commerce  in  provisions  has  not  been  limited  to  their  imports,  but  has 
heen  materially  increased  by  the  number  of  hogs  and  beef  cattle  slaughtered  and 
packed  within  the  city,  we  have  prepared,  and  herewith  submit  a  table  showing 
the  number  of  hogs  and  beef  cattle  packed  in  St.  Louis  from  the  1st  November, 
1845.  to  March  1st,  1851. 

Imports  of  Provisions  into  St.  Lottis  during  the  years  1844,  *45,  *46,   '47, 
'48,  '49  and  '50,  commencing  Ist  January^  and  ending  Slst  December  : 
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•  From  September  1, 1850,  to  Aufait  31, 1851. 
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StaiemenL  showing  (he  mmber  o/hoos  and  beef  cATWt  packed  »n  SL  Ltniit, 
from  la  Novemher,  1845,  to  la  March,  1851 : 

Hoga.  BmT  Cattle. 

Winter  1845-46 16,000 — 

"       1846-47 30,498 — 

•«       1847-48 63,924 — 

"       1848-49 82,502 2,148 

"       1849-50 115,253 2,158 

"       1850-51 90,000 — 

FLOUR,  WHEAT,  BTC,  OF  BT.   LOUIS. 

Tabular  statement,  showing  the  receipts  hj  river,  of  flour,  wheat,  oom,  oats, 
and  barley,  for  the  past  five  years,  yiz  :  from  1846  to  1850,  and  from  September 
1st,  1850,  to  September  Ist,  1851. 

1846.  1847.  184&  180. 

Flour,  bbls 220,454 308,668 387.314 306,412 

Wheat,  bushelB 1,838,926 2,^2,377 2,194,786 1,792.635 

Com,        "        688,649 1,016.318 699,698 305,383 

Oata,         "        96,612 202,366 243,700 262,291 

Barley,      "        10,160 67,380 66,600 46,263 

jFVom  September  let,  1850,  to  September  let,  1851. 

llVheat 999,766  sacks  }  Bashels.  BbU.  Flour. 

"      27,712bbls.    J  equal  to  2,090,000.. equal  to  440,000 

Flour 287,284 

Com 911,360  sacks. 

Oats 489,640      '• 

Barley 42,628      " 

The  land  receipts  of  all  these  articles  are  considerable,  but  cannot  be  definitely 
ascertained.  In  flour  and  wheat  it  may  be  estimated  equal  to  73,000  bbb ;  giving 
thus,  for  total  receipts  of  flour  and  wheat,  equal  to  800,000  bbls. ;  for  which 
there  is  estimated  to  be  a  city  demand  of,  say  3,000  bbls.  per  week,  a  coast  and 
trade  demand  of  3,000  bbls.  per  week,  leaving  for  New-Oneans  9,000  bbls.  per 
week. 

The  coast  and  trade,  vrith  the  New-Orleans  demand,  would  make  12,000  bbk 
per  week,  which  is  found  to  be  about  the  average  shipments. 

The  trade  embraces  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Ohio  river,  the  Cumberland, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  White  and  Red  rivers.  At  New-Orleans  it  passes  into 
city  consumption,  and  to  Alabama,  Florida  and  Texas. 

Comparatively  little  is  taken  regularly  east  from  New-Orleans — that  trade 
taking  the  Ohio  flour  from  flat-boats ;  the  grade  of  it  Being  more  nearly  gra- 
duated to  the  inspection  and  eastern  trade. 

St.  Louis  flour  nas  therefore  the  main  consumption  of  this  valley,  and  enjoys 
the  preference  from  its  position,  ^  Available  almost  every  day  to  river  navigation, 
and  lurthermore  as  the  ereat  variet}^  of  soil  and  climate  furnishes  wheat  to  its 
mills,  affording  the  millers  the  privilege  of  selections  and  mixiog,  by  which 
uniformity  can  be  obtained,  not  available  in  local  selections  year  after  year. 

The  milling  power  of  the  city  is  large,  there  being  twenty  mills  with  58  run 
of  burrs,  capable  of  grinding  3,500  bbls.  of  flour  per  day. 

The  supplies  of  wheat  are  not  equal  to  this  full  capacity,  the  consumption  of 
immigration  above,  and  the  artificial  channels  east,  diverting  it,  and  from  being  an 
exporter  of  wheat  five  years  since,  St.  Louis  is  now  occasionally  foitsed  by  ner 
local  trade  to  look  to  the  Lakes,  the  Ohio  and  Wabash,  for  considerable  quantities 
of  wheat,  and  stands  with  a  higher  wheat  market  than  any  other  city  in  the 
West.  . 

In  com,  barley  and  oats,  there  are  large  wajB^on  receipts,  and  sales  here  de- 
liverable at  poinu  below  present  accuracy  in  giving  the  figures.    The  local  con- 
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■amptJoD  Is  large  by  distilleries  and  breweries,  id  com  and  barley ;  and  the  latter 
article  has  the  past  season  been  received  frona  Bnffalo  for  nse  at  this  place. 

The  before  mentioned  position  of  constant  river  navigation,  makes  St.  Louis  in 
these  articles,  as  in  floor,  the  feeder  of  consnmptiun,  and  at  higher  prices  than 
regalated  by  export. 


BIMP   STATEMANT — ST.   LOUIS. 


We  append  a  tabular  statement  of  the  receipts  of  hemp  and  hemp  product,  at 
the  port  of  St  Louis,  for  the  |>ast  nine  years. 

^  Toe  aggregate  receipts  during  the  past  year  greatly  exceed  those  of  any  pre- 
▼ioaa  year  since  this  great  staple  became  an  object  of  attention  in  onr  state.  In 
1847,  the  receipts  reached  11,018  tons,  a  circumstauce,  however,  measurably 
owing  to  the  non-reception  during  the  previous  year  of  the  crop  due,  the  receipts 
ill  1846  being  only  5,387  tons. 

Although  ue  average  prices  during  the  past  season  have  ruled  lower  than  at 
any  time  during  the  past  hve  years,  yet  has  the  quality  been  better,  not  to  men- 
tion  the  superior  manner  in  which  it  has  been  prepared  for  market. 
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2.— COMMERCE  OF  BALTIMORE, raOM  THE  1st  OF  JANUARY,  1851,  TO 
1ST  JANUARY,  1852. 

We  are  indebted  to  that  able  and  indefatigable  journal,  the  Baltimore  Prices 
Current,  for  the  following  interesting  statistics,  showing  the  progress  of  our 
sister  city  in  all  the  elements  of  commercial  wealth.  The  results  are  most 
gratifying : 

"  A  happy  augury  of  the  future  extent  of  our  southern  trade  is  presented  in  the 
astonishing  increase  in  business  with  that  quarter  within  the  year.  This  increase 
is  in  part  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  planters,  finding  that  the  high  price  obtain- 
ed for  cotton  the  last  two  years  likely  to  continue,  neglected  the  growing  of  com 
and  raising  of  hogs,  and  turned  their  attention  to  that  article;  and  were  therefore  / 
chiefly  dependent  upon  markets  northward  for  their  grain  and  provisions.  It  is 
also  owing  somewhat  to  a  sectional  preference.  To  render  every  facility  and 
encouragement  to  this  erowing  trade,  our  merchants  have  already  put  afloat  the 
first  of  a  line  of  propeller  steamers  to  Charleston,  named  the  Palmetto,  and  the 
second  of  the  line  is  about  being  contracted  for.  Ere  another  twelvemonth  shaU 
have  rolled  by,  we  hope  to  see  toe  same  means  of  communication  establiflhed  with 
Savannah  and  other  southern  ports  trading  with  us. 

**  In  little  more  than  a  year  hence,  we  have  the  promise  that  our  connection  by 
rail-road  with  the  Ohio  River  will  be  completed.  There  is  much  cause  for  con- 
sratulation  that  an  event,  lon^  looked  forward  to  with  so  much  hope  and  solicitude 
by  the  people  of  Baltimore,  is  so  near  at  hand.  Upon  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Rail-road  are  founded  our  chief  anticipations  as  to  the  future  of  pur  city — its  suc- 
cess, now  so  well  established  in  the  belief  of  every  one  acquainted  with  rail-road 
enterprises  in  the  United  States,  will  secure  the  perfection  of  onr  western  trade, 
and  the  advancement  of  Baltimore  to  greater  wealth  and  influence  than  she  has 
hitherto  ever  eiijoyed. 

"  "V^th  the  completion  of  our  Western  Rail-road,  the  necessity  of  direct  com- 
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mnnication  with  Eorope  by  steam  will  become  more  than  ever  apparent.  A  bill 
for  a  line  of  steamers  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool  is  again  before  Congress,  and  we 
sincerely  trust  that  our  representatives  may  sacceed  finally  in  secariog  the  patron- 
age of  government  in  oar  eflorts  to  supply  a  want  lon^  felt  in  our  trade  with 
Europe.  Whilst  other  cities  are  haying  steamers  runnmg  to  every  port  with 
which  their  intercourse  is  in  any  way  important,  it  seems  strange  that  Baltimore, 
enjoying  such  a  large  trade  with  the  old  world,  should  be  so  deficient  in  this  reapect. 
"  We  are  happy  to  announce  that  arrangements  are  now  being  made  between 
the  Dauphin  6l  Snsanebanna  Coal  Company  and  R.  M.  Magraw,  Bso.,  President 
of  the  Baltimore  ana  Susquehanna  Kail-road  Company,  for  the  introdnction  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  products  of  the  mines  of  that  compan^jr  into  our  market 
The  quali^  of  the  different  kinds  of  the  article  obtained  at  these  mines  is  represented 
as  very  superior ;  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  lar^e  demand.  We  understand 
that  an  experimental  trip  will  shortly  be  made,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
capacity,  cost,  dec.,  of  this  article  over  the  road,  delivered  in  our  city.'  The  ex- 
tension of  the  Baltimore  and  eiusquehanna  Rail-road  from  Harrisburgto  Sanbnry, 
nnder  the  provisions  of  the  charter  obtained  at  the  last  session  of  the  rennsylvania 
Legislature,  is  looked  forward  to  with  lively  interest  by  the  mercantile  communi- 
ty. Independent  of  the  ^eat  object  of  its  construction,  via.,  a  direct  connection 
with  the  lakes,  its  line  will  open  up  to  us  a  region  of  country  teeming  with  the 
mineral  productions  of  that  wealthy  state ;  and  it  embraces  even  now  on  its  pro- 
posed route  no  less  than  four  Isteral  rail-roads,  leading  directly  to  a  like  number 
of  coal  mines,  of  which  that  of  the  Dauphin'  and  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  is 
one.  We  hope  that  our  citizens  generallv  will  give  their  support^  to  the  efibrts 
now  being  made  by  the  enterprising  gentlemen  having  charge  of  this  matter  of  the 
extension  of  Uie  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Rail-road.  It  is  a  subject  of  vast 
importance  to  our  city'-^indeed,  second  to  none  that  now  engages  their  attention.*' 

Value  of  Imports  from  foreign  countries  at  this  port  for  1851. 

In  American  Tesseli tayioetioe 

In  foreign  Teasels 1,137,857 

Total  volae  of  importo  for  the  year  1851 $7,343,963 

Value  of  Exports  for  1861. 


Domestic  produce  in  American 

vessels $4,460,620 

Domestic  produce  in  foreign  Tes- 

sels 1,775,041 


Total  domestic  produce  exported  $6,235,661 


Foreign  merchandise  in  foreign 
vessels 5,925 

Toul  exports  of  foreign  merchsn- 
dise 230,504 

Vslae  of  domestic  produce  ex- 
ported, as  given  abOTe 6,235,661 


Foreign  merchandise  in  Ameri- 
can vessels $224,579    Total  exporte  for  1851 $6,466,165 

Value  of  foreign  Imports  and  Exports  at  the  district  of  BalUmore^  commencing 
1st  of  January^  1840,  and  ending  20th  September,  1851. 

Year*.  Imports.  Ezporta. 

1646 4,238.760 6,710.559 

1847 4,146,743 9.826,479 

1848 5,245,894 7,209,602 

1849 5,291,566 8,660,981 

1850 6,417,113 8.530,970 

1851 7,243,963 6,466,165 


Years.  Imports.  Exports. 

1840 $5,109,274 $5,868,018 

1841 6,109,101 4,997.633 

1842 4,052.260 4,448,946 

1843 3,607,733 4,740,042 

1844 4.251,883 4,622,063 

1645 3,356,670 6,256,276 


Foreign  arrivals  and  clearances^  and  their  tonnage^  in  1851. 


Arrivali.  No. 

American  TesseU.  A 343. 

Foreign  Teasels 147., 


Tonnage. 

...90,002 
...30,183 


Total  for  1851 490., 

Total  for  1850 467 


.  120,185 


Clearaneei.  No. 

American  vessels  cleared 


Toaaags 


for  foreign  ports 339 81,329 

Foreign   veasels   cleared 
fortoreign  ports 152 33,355 

Total  clearances  for  1851 .  484 114.684 

Total  clearances  for  1 850 . 5 U 130,587 
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Tbhle  of  Inspections  qf  Wheat  and  Rye  Flour,  and  Com  Meed,  /or  the  hat 

deven  years, 

/-FLOUB,->  /  ■  COBW  MEAL. s  , Kit,  FLOUR.  — ^ 

Bbla.  Hhds.        ^  Bbb.  Half  bbli.       Bbla.       Halfbblt. 

1«« 628374 459 10,T36 34 3,831 9Q 

IM* 558,282 715 7.772 437 5,436 34 

W*3 560,431 535 13,358 881 8,401.: 45 

1«4< 499,501 245 25,054 1,525 9,904 — 

W-**— 576,745 631 23,949 1,450 6,518 94 

1846 850A16 1076 40,942 1,744 5,402 — 

1847 959,456 934 105,842 1,298 6,666 49 

1848 736,441 333 60,225 1.322 7,520 106 

1849 764,519 428 51,772 2,051 8,007 8 

;850 896,592 272 42,403 3,369 5.4J9 92 

1851— 912,498 620 28,917 2,256 7.654 53 

Tobacco  Inspections  at  Baitmorefor  the  last  eleven  years. 


Marv>  Virfinia  and 

Yean.    land.  Ohio,    other  kind«.    Total- 

1851. .25,013. ...16,798 931. ...42,742 

185O..27,085.... 13,965....   783.. ..41,833 
1849..30,689... .13,664. ...1,248.. ..45,601 

1846. .23,491 9,702....    703. ...33,906 

ia47..34,580 15,219 772 50,571 

1846..44,416....29,626....    754..,.71,896 


Manr.  Viffioia  and 

Tears,     land.        Ohio.       other  kinds.  Total. 

1845..39,538..-. 26,696.. ..1,755 67,989 

1844..32,249. ...15,464. ...1,244.. ..48,957 
1 843 . .  29,354 ....  13,465  ....  4,877  ....  47,696 
1842.. 33,759. ...11,278. ...1,439. ...46,476 
1841..29,980....  7,692....  1,479.... 39,151 


Iivp<»is  of  Tbhaoeofrom  iheport  ofBatUmore,  for  fhe  last  eleven  years. 

Toara.     Bramon.  Rotterdam.       Antterdam.  France.   AU  other  placea.         Total. 

1851 12,654 9,694 4,154 2,397 5,299 34,194 

1850..  ..15,864 7,814 5,973 8,177 6,540 44,368 

1849.. ..18,621 13,783 8,725 9,562 1,033 51,994 

1848 12,787 7,910 3,103 5,761 131 38,890 

1847.... 22,967 7,819 11,388 7,889 1,895 53,489 

1846 24,404 9,498 6,181 8,165 3^037 49,491 

1845.... 26,832 18,171 10,944 7,183 2,880 66,010 

1844.  ...17, 139 11,864 7,095 7,212 1,594 44,904 

1843 16,990 6,525 7,325 7,932 3,822 42,594 

1842 17,719 10,874 8,109 4,682 2,379 43,763 

1841 16,373 7,918 5»169 3,814 2,519 38,001 

Inspections  of  Flour  and  Meal  in  the  city  ofBcdUmorefor  the  year  1851. 

1«51.         / ^BaWARD-ST. s  ^-CITT  MILLS.— n     ^8U8QUKHAIfSA.-N     / — PAMILT. — x 

MONTHB.      Bblc.       Halrea.        Bbk.        Halrae.  Bbli.      Halves.        Bbls.    Halv«. 

Jannary....65,107....1177. ...21,496.. ..2,164....  35....  —  ....4,099....  — 

Febmary. ..56,686....  882....  9,855....  1,11 2 119....  —  ....1,945....  95 

March 47,132....  993... .14,128.... 3,119....  2,551 —  2,189....  25 

April 39,352....  825 19,464....  1,789 2,468 —  1,850 95 

May 46,100.,..  482. ...24,562... .3,236....  3,472....  —  ....3,360....  26 

Jane 31,957....  457.. ..19,069... .1,678....  3.552....  —  ....1,285....  — 

July 31,257....  272. ...22,501 1,675....  1,405....  —  ....2,918....  65 

August 34,533....  380... .41,872... .2,212.,..  921....  —  ....2,294....  25 

September- 27,253....  282,. ..31,191.. ..1.981...-  1,655....  —  3,194....  — 

October....  45.669 434.... 37,635.... 2,283....  500....  —  ....3,579 120 

November. -42,037....  190 37,335 2,143 2,413 200  ....3,663 — 

December.. 62,936....  754. ...32,764.. -.1,780....  308....  —  ....3,918....  86 


Total,  '51.. 530,819.. ..7060.. .312,372. ..25,179. ...19,399 900     ...34,994.... 396 

Total,  '50..  547,406 . . .  .3656 .. . 283,420. . . 23,639 ....  17,028 ....      38     ... 34,923 . . . .304 

lacreafie..    —     ....3404...  28,599...  1,540....  2,371....    162....      —    ....  99 
Decreaae..  17,387 —    ..      —    ..      —    ....    —    •---        629...,  — 

35  VOL.  n. 
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Impeeiumt  of  Flour  and  Meal  eonimued. 


1851.         ^TOTAL  W.  FLOUR.-^     , 

KONTm.       Bbla.  Halves.  Bbls. 

January....  90,737 3,341 1051 

Vebraary...  68,405....  2,019 1230. 

March 66,700 4,069 503, 

April 63,134. 

May 77,494. 

Jaae 55,863. 

Jwly 58,081. 

Augast....  79,620. 

September..  63,293. 

October....  87,383. 


RTS.— 

HalTes. 


—  ^     5 


2,639 455 

3,743 875 

9,135 729 

2,019 498 

2,617 415 

2,263 655 

2,837 80 


November..  85,448....  9,523 257. 

December..  99,926....  2.620 907. 


24 


Hhda. 
..  170. 
..  34. 
..     98. 


r-^COKn  MEAL. — v 
Bbb.  Hahrvi. 


.  3,630 240 

.  2,711 240 

.  3,193 — 

— ....  3,399 270 

154 2.870 385 

—  ..  9,862 60] 

—  -.  1,439 — 

—  -.  2,279......  991 

49 1,207 90 

20 1,35a. 129 

30 1,738 80 

65 2,253 — 


Total,  '51... 896,084.... 32,828 7654 53 

Total, '50,.. 882,777. ...27,630 5419 22 


Inereaae....  13,307....  5,198 2235 

Decreaae.  • .     "^    ....    ~~  ......  "~  « •  • . 


31 


620. ...26,917 2,256 

972.. ..42,403 3.369 

348....     —    — 

—     ..13,486 1,113 


Report  of  Inspection  of  FUh  in  BaUinun-e,  1851. 


No.1. 


No.  9. 


No.  3.       CoodemiMd.    Total, '51.    ToUl,*90. 


Hackerel,bbb 866 1.933 25,684 1,118 29,601 24,568 


halvea 528 1,642. 

8]»d,bbla 2,704 237. 

halTOB.-...  1,073 60. 

HerriDgs,  bbls 20,480 1,300. 

haWea 1,488 — 

Codfiab,   bbls 134 — 

halTea 6 — 

Scalefiah,  bbls 139 — 

Salmon,       55 12. 

Alewives —    ....  — 

Swordfish, 4     ....  — 

..       k 1     •—  ~ 

AQCikfiah —    ....  — 


4,359. 


100 6,629 3,363 

90 3,031 7,263 

11 1,144 926 

624 22,404 29,269 

95 1,513 918 


40. 


95.. 


174. 

6. 

142., 

67. 

95. 

4. 

1. 

3. 


165 
54 


Imports  of  Sti^rar  and  Molasses,  into  BaUitnore. 


Ff9m  New-OrUana,  for  Ou,  \m*i  ie%  if  ears,  from 
Jmrnmary  Ut  t»  0uek  year,  to  31«t  December. 


Years. 

1640... 
1841... 
1842... 
1843... 
1844... 
1845... 
1846... 
1847... 
1848... 
1849... 
1850... 
1851... 


/ — SUGAR. — 
Bbdt.     Bbb. 


/ MOLASSES. > 

Hhds.   Tres.    Bbls. 


.  7433 
.  4184. 

-  6103 
.  7642 
.  5172. 
.12602. 
.  9845. 
.  6013. 
.10279 
.  9851 
.11066 
.  7174 


.  233. 
11. 

264. 

741. 
.  114. 
.  413. 
.   517. 

183., 
3269., 
.2384., 
.3146., 
.3432.. 


,  901.. 

678.. 

413.. 
1250.. 

586.. 

785.. 

407.. 

248.. 

721.. 

77.1 
813.. 


363..  5317 
521..  5964 
475..  9805 
309..  9541 
75..  4996 
583.. 10150 
201..  6925 
8..  2907 
554.. 12703 
251.. 11066 
244.. 14715 
171..  7615 


Frsmtke  West  Indus,  far  Hu  last  electa  yMre. 


Yearq. 

1839.... 

1840... 

1841... 

1842... 

1843.... 

1844. 

1845. 

1846.... 

1847... 

1848.... 

1849... 

1850... 

1851.... 


/ SVOAR. — 

Hbds.      Bbls. 


V ^KOLASAK^ ^ 

Hhds.     Tres.  BUs. 


10929.. 

8007.. 

8750.. 
10828.. 

7483.. 
10885.. 

5161.. 

6541.. 
18240.. 
14841.. 
12570.. 
11454.. 
16732.. 


2164. 
1905. 
4006. 
1252. 

735. 

536. 

209. 

224. 
4236. 
2393. 
5654. 
1420., 

254. 


2913. 
5420. 
4256. 
3676. 
2769. 
5654. 
3600. 
5566. 
7862. 
6608. 
5883. 
6815. 
7638. 


.  573..  300 

.  316..  157 

.  159..  510 

.  155..  224 

.  163..     15 

.  434..  5S0 

.  248..  430 

.  542..  692 

.  488..   165 

.  852..  247 

.  499..   119 

.  529..   294 
.3329..  308 


Vessels  arrived  at  Baltimore  during  the  year  1851,  exclusive  of  hay  craft. 


No.  Ships.  B*ks.  B'gs.  Bchrs.   Total. 
5..  11-  28..  95....  139 

.   8.-  24..  31..  81....  144 

.  7..  15..  26. .115....  163 

.11..   14..  31..  86 

.  7..  19..  97..  91 

8..  10,.  30..  71 


Jannary. 

February. 

March.... 

April 

May 

Jane 

Jnly 4..  95.«  30..  77. 


..  149 

..  144 

..  119 

..  136 


No.  Ships.  Bits.  B*ga.8ehn.    ToCaL 

Angnst 11..  23..  38..  79....  151 

September 16..  94..  31..  82 153 

October 14..  17..  30..  66 197 

November.....  7..  16..  92..  73....  15M> 
December 5..  14..  99..  54 95 

Total,  1851.  ..103..914..346..970 1633 


OOmiBROS  OF  B1I.1III0IIK. 


sai 


Export*  of  Flour  from  BakitMrt,  comuuncing  Ut  January,  1851 
•_«  Total, 

Whereto.     Thitweek.    PreTioiuly.    1851. 

Great  Britain — 71946 71946 

--  5851....  5851 
..  1081....  1081 
.135527... 135527 
..13723.. -.13723 
..28465.... 28465 


Hanse  Towns — 

Hollanii — 

Brazil — , 

Montevideo  B.  A...  — . 
Br.  N.  A.  colonies..  — , 


,  Total. 

Where  to.       This  weak.  Ptavioiuly.   1851. 

Venezuela — 7396....  7396 

West  Indies 160  ,. .  128567 . . .  128797 

Other  ports. —-..-22247..., 22247 


Total,  1851 414963 

Total,  1850 317399 


Exports  of  Tobacco  from  Baltimore,  commenemg  from  January  1,  1861,  and 

time  1850. 


Where       This  Prerl- 

to.       week,  euslj. 

Bremen,...    -^  —    ., 

Amsterdam,    —  —     ,, 

Rotterdam..     —  —    .. 

Havre...   )    —  — 

Bordeaux,  >    —  —     ., 

Marseilles,)    ~  — 

England...    —  —    .. 

AoBsia.....    —  —    .. 


Same  time, 
TbUl.  1850. 

..12654 15864 

..  4154 5973 

.-  9694-...  7814 


2327..- 

1326... 
602... 


8177 


1955 
1856 


MThsre         This  Prerl- 
to.  week,  ously. 

Austria »-    —    . 

Spain —    —    . 

Africa —    —    , 

W.Indies..     —    —    . 
Other  ports.     —    —    , 


Total hhds.  — ..    -^   ....34124.... 44368 


Total  1850. 

...  1850 600 

...  1158 2129 

...  24..,.  54 
>..  166....  13 
...     -    ....      44 


Flour  Impeetiona. 
DscriptSoDi.    This  week.    Previ-    Sane  time, 
„  ,  ously.  1850. 

Howard-Street..    —    ..533549....  549233 

City  Mills .-.    —     ..324958.... 295236 

Susquehanna...     —     ,.  20399 17057 


Descriptions.    This  i 
Family.........    - 

Rye - 

Com  Meal - 


Pravi-    BaoMtim^i 
U    onaly.  1850. 

..  34494 35171 

..     7578 5480 

..  33145....  45360 


The  above  inspections  are  computed  as  barrels. 

ToiHuxo  Inapections,  eommeneing  from  Jan.  1,  1861,  and  tame  time,  1850. 


fThis    Previa 

Descriptioai.  week-  ously.  Total         1850. 

Maryland...  —  ..  —  ..  25013.... 27085 

Ohio -_..-...  16798....  13965 


This.    Previ- 
IleseripUons.  week     eady.    Total 
Virginia...  >   —  , 
Kentucky. 
Pennsylv' 


18S0 


la. .  •  >  -^  .  •  —  . ,       —  ....    — . 
cky.  V  —  ..  —  ..       031 793 

rW«>  —  --  —  —    — — 


A  Comparative  Statement  oftht  Imports  at  the  Port  of  Baltimore,  commencing 
January,  1860,  and  1851. 


Januaryi 

This     Previ- 

Articles.  week,    ously. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  ceroons,  —      750.. 

Coffee,  Riu,  bags —266240 . . 

Laguayra&F.Cabello,  —  21081.. 

Maracaibe —    5873.. 

Other  ports —     8114.. 

Coastwise —    3885.. 

Cocoa,  bags  and  qtls ....  —    4721 . . 

Cocoa  nuts,  No -—  M739.. 

Cotton,  from 

New-Orleans,  bales...  —    3070.. 

Mobile —    2737.. 

Charleston —  12500.. 

Savannah —    2950.. 

Apalacbicola....  ....  —      677.. 

Otherports —    7500.. 


Copper,  pigs., 

Copper,  oars —  2808.. 

Dyewood — 

Logwood,  tons —  75.. 

Fustic,  tons —  7.. 

Fruit,  Lemons,  boxed...  ~  4411.. 

Oranges,  boxes —  15874.. 


198* 
150190 

24044 
2750 
6532 
3934 
8593 

M532 

4015 
1371 
10000 
2500 
1883 
6000 

3887 

416 

42 

2222 

1632 


i- 


Artieler. 

Figs,  drums. 

Fi|a,  cases.. 

Raisins,  casks.. 

Raisins,  boxes 

Guano,  tons 

Hides,  from 

Buenos  Ayres 

Montevideo 

Rio  Grande 

California 

Porto  Cabello 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Otherforeign  ports...  —  13268.. 

Coastwise —  72026.. 

Horns,  No —  M626.. 

Indigo,  ceroona. —      110.. 

Irott,bar8. —152254.. 

I^,tons —     1994.. 

Bundles —  50282.. 

Rail-road,  tons .' —     1333 . . 

Rail-road,  bars —  22123. . 


80448.. 

54693.. 
16473.. 

16886.. 


89293 
62091 

31580 
32551 
13927 
42750 
53060 

281 
76450 

272 

7500 

22840 

38432 


MS 


OOMMBBCK  OF  HBW-OBLBAim. 


AitielM.                  Thb 

PreTi- 

Last 

WMk,  onslj. 

•eaaoo. 

PoreigD  ports,  hhds... 

» 

7638.. 

6815 

■•          ■■     tiorcot. 

~. 

8399.. 

587 

..    bbls.... 

_ 

308.. 

894 

Coaatwifle,      hha»... 

— 

813.. 

77 

tiercel. 

^. 

171.. 

844 

bbls... 



7915.. 

14715 

Bice,  casks 

«» 

5397.. 

4003 

FroTisioDS,  from  New- 

Orleans— 

Beef,  tierces 



9.. 

347 

Beef,  bbls 

_«. 

1050.. 

86133 

Pork,  tierces  <........ 

■^ 

1786.. 

9769.. 

30.. 

3899 

Pork,  bbls 

Pork,  bulk,  tons 

1914 

Laid,  tiexces... ...... 

— 

1536.. 
3965.. 

8308 

Lard,  bbls 

8034 

Lardpkegs 

— 

1481.. 

85488 

Jwpoftt  cotUwusim 

Articlas.                       tliis  Previ-  Last 

week,  onsly.    aeaioa. 

Pimento,  bags —  8869..  8870 

Salt— 

Liveroolftons —  334..  90 

LiTerpool,  sacks — 67828..  67577 

Coastwise,  sacks —  59388 . .  83790 

Cadiz,lasts —  —    ..  — 

Bt.  CJbes,  mojrs —  —    ..  1189 

West  Indies,  bush...  —97696..  83595 

Snaar,  from 

Foreign  porta,  bbds...  —  16788..  11451 

..     tierces.  —      388..  405 

..     bbls..-.  —  8549..  1430 

.-    boxes..  —  3597..  3041 

..     bags....  —  8310..  10300 

Coastwise,       hhds...  —  7173..  11066 

casks..  —      450..  156 

bbls....  ^  3439..  3146 

Tin  Plate,  boxes —  6596..  4548 

3.— COMMERCK  OP  NEW-ORLBANS. 
Iff  order  to  complete  our  statiities  of  New-Orleani  for  the  year  ending  3 lit 
Angnit,  1861,  we  publish  the  following  statement : 

WIflTBKll   PBODUCE   BCSZRKSI. 

Thii  heading,  aa  connected  with  our  trade,  embracea  a  great  variety  of  com- 
modities, of  immense  value,  but  our  limited  apace  will  only  admit  of  our  noting 
the  past  season's  operations  in  some  few  of  tne  leading  articles.  In  the  sup- 
plies of  Flour  and  Indian  Com  there  has  been  a  materiiU  increaae,  as  compared 
with  last  year,  the  receipts  of  the  former  since  September  1st,  being  941,106 
barrels,  against  691,986  barrels,  and  of  the  latter  equal  to  3,300,000  buahela, 
against  2,750,000  bushels.  Of  Wheat  also,  there  has  been  an  increased  aupply, 
but  little  or  none  of  it  has  been  exported,  and  only  a  very  small  proportion  sold 
here,  the  bulk  having  been  on  account  of  our  city  mills,  or  for  transmission  to 
Alabama  and  Georgia.  The  receipts  are  equal  to  180,000  bushels,  against 
1 10,000  bushels  last  year.  Of  Com  Meal,  the  receipts  are  3,662  barrels,  against 
6,187  barrels  last  year.  The  total  ezportaof  Flour  since  let  September,  amount 
to  583.418  barrels,  against  211,750  barrels  last  year.  Of  this  quantity,  205,508 
barrels  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  145,840  to  West  Indies,  dec,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  coastwise  ports.  Of  Indian  Cora,  the  total  exports  have  been  equal 
to  1,300,000  bushels,  affainat  1,060,000  bushels  last  year.  Of  this  quantity, 
135^000  bushels  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  265,000  to  West 
Indies,  dec,  and  the  remainder  to  coastwise  ports. 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  exports  of  BreadatufTs  from  the  United  States 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  since  1st  September,  compared  with  same  period 
last  year.  By. this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  exports  of  Flour  and  Wheat,  while  in  those  of  Indian  Corn  there  is  shown  a 
falling  off  of  over  fifty  per  cent.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  has  been  ship- 
ped from  the  port  of  l4ew-York. 

1650.*51.  1849-*50.  1850-*5L  1849.*S0. 

Floor,  barrels 1,379,643 399,749  I  Wheal, bnahels....  1.286,630 439,939 

Com  Meal 5,553 6,086  |  Corn 9,197,953 4,813,373 

It  is  understood  that  the  grain  crops  of  the  West  are  very  fair,  if  not  abun- 
dant ;  and  this  is  fortunate  for  the  South,  where  the  com  crops  have  failed, 
even  to  a -much  greater  extent  than  last  year,  when  our  planters  were  compelled 
to  buy  largely  of  the  produce  of  the  western  farmers.  At  the  same  time  the 
fine  promise  of  the  European  crops,  if  realized,  is  likely  to  prevent  a  very  high 
range  of  pncea,  bv  lessening  the  demand  for  export.  It  was  early  asserted  by 
western  dealers  that  the  **  hog  crop*'  would  be  materially  short  of  that  of  the 
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p/eriouB  year,  and  the  correctneaa  of  tlua  position  woald  seem  to  be  demon- 
strated bj  the  yeiy  large  fitlling  off  in  the  receipts  of  Pork  at  this  market. 

The  decrease  in  the  supply  of  Lard  has  been  proportionate  to  that  of  Pork, 
and  prices  have  been  correspondingly  enhanced.  The  total  exports  since  1st 
September,  (all  packages  being  reduced  to  Jiegs)  are  equal  to  788,95A  kegt 
Affainst  1,654,849  kegs  last  year.  Of  this  quantity,  188,353  ke^  were  export^ 
ea  to  foreign  ports,  against  686,259  kegs  last  year,  Great  Britain  haTinff  taken 
41,663  kegs,  against  425,830  kegs  last  year.  The  foUowinpr  table,  showmg  the 
highest  and  lowest  range  of  prices,  according  to  quality,  in  each  month,  will 
quiibit  the  course  of  the  market : 

PR7CX8  OF  LARD. 

BiffhMt.  Lovwt.  Higksit.  Lowwc 

Csauperlb.        CeaUperlb.  Ccauptrlb.       Gsattperlb. 

March. 7    a    9 6|  a    8 

April 8    a  111 6M    6f 

May S    a  lU 8    a  111 

Jnoe 8    alii 8    a  lOl 

Jaly 8^  a  11 Bi  a  lOf 

Aagtut. 8^  a  18 Bk  a  11 


September 5|  a    7^ 5    a    7: 

^      •  .5    a    74 


Octa(>er 5    a    7i 5    a  7; 

KoTember. 6|  a  71. ...... .5    a  7 

December 6{  a    7J 61a  7i 

Januaiy. ..7    a    9 6|  a  7 

Febraary 7    a    9| 7    a  9 


4.-MOLASSE8  TRADB  OF  TH£  UNITED  STATSa 

ANIIUAL  STATBMSirX  OF  IMPOSTS,  EXPORTS,  STOCKS,  ESTIMATED  COirSUMPTIOH,  *&,  FOR 
THE  TEAR  EHDING  DECEMBER  31ST,  1851,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  CAUFORSIA  ARD  OREOOtf. 

^▼ALUB,  IST  JAIf.-N 

EMeipUaiNtfw-York.  Rhda.        Tea.        Bbk.  1853.  1851. 

Cuba 54014.... 3899.... 3606.... 15^  a  3S....99  a  80 

.-    PortoBica 15401....  555....  477.. ..16    a  S6.... S3  a  30 

..     Bt  Croix 1430.-..  —  -...    11. ...17    a  87.-..  

..     Surinam 814....    65 83 17    a  30 

.-     Other  foreign  poits. 503....    — ....    — .--.—    a—....  


Total  receipts  of  4breignin  1851. ...73163.. ..4519. ...4176. 
Same  time  last  year 48484 2883 1060.. 


From  Loaisiana, in  1851 1....     479 578.. .31858. ...85    a  37....—  a  33 

..     Other  coastwise  porta 18009....  678 8334 

Total  receipu  in  1851 84650.... 5763... 44366 

Same  time  last  year 68816....  5645...  46380 

Increase 15834....  118. ...  — 

Decrease —  ....    —  ....1958 

Total  reeeipU  at  New-York,  from  January  \at,  to  December  31tt. 

, ^1851. »  . 1850. . 

Hhdi.     Tci.     Bbb.     Hhda.     Tw.       Bbls. 

Total  receipts,  as  abore 84650.. 5763. .44368..6S816.. 5645. .46320 

Add  stock,  lat  Janaary 3300..  —  ..     800..     300.-     40-     700 

Total  supply 87950.. 5763. .45168..69116..5685..4708« 

Deduct  exports  and  shipments  to  Canada....     106..     — ..      88..    308..    — .-    870 

87044.. 5763    45086.. 68808. -5685..  4679 
Deduct  stock,  December  31 4000..    — ..     500.-  3300..    — .-       80 

Taken  from  this  portibrcoosnmption..i 83844..5763..44586..6S508..5685      4595 

—Or.  about,  in  1851 12,253.710  gallons. 

or  which  foreign,  imported  direct 9,107,780  gallons. 

Or  about,  in  1850 , 10,029,028  gallons. 

Of  which  foreign,  imported  direct 5,716,486  gallons. 

Total  consumption,  1851 18,253,710  gallons. 

Total  consumption,  1850 10,089,088  gallons. 

Bxccsshil85I 9,884,683  gallons. 
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Total  receipts  at  New-  York,  fo  m  foreign  and  coaetwise  ports. 
Hhds.  Tea.  Bbk.  Hhd«.  Tet  Bbk. 


1851 84,650 5,763 44,369 

1850 68,816 5,645 46,320 

1849..:....  66,586 6,592 ,58,051 

1848 76,047 6,576 42,333 

1847 76,971 5,831 21,473 


1846 73,822 5,168 23,557 

1845 62,506 5,780 33,127 

1844 63,898 5,010 23.104 

1843 54,335 4,674 «7.563 

1842 49,726 5,165 24,524 


Received  from  foreign  ports^from  January  1,  to  December  31. 


_1851. ^      . 1850.- 


.17330....     322....  241 


Hhds.           Tei.  BbU.           Hhds.           Tc«.         BU^ 

AtNewYork 72162 4519 4176 48484 2882 1060 

Boston,  rrom  Cuba,  etc 55147....  4225....  1262....  59144....  3821 1165 

Portland,  from  Caba,  etc...  56800 4192 1118....  35788 1660 771 

Providence,  from  Caba,  etc.     4715....     367....     124....     5550 806....    90 

New-HaTen— P.Rico,  etc..     9156 127 18^1 

B'tol  &  Warren,  Cuba,  etc.,     6325....       79....  141  ( 

Newb'port,  Glouceater,  do.,    4511....     165.--.  68 

Other  East,  ports,  Coba,  etc.,    1858....      74....  114  j 

Philadelphia-— from  Cuba...  20.^70 1534 702 20048 1558 315 

..     P.Rico,    2136 115....         8 2033 63....    12 

Baltimore— Cuba,  P.  Rico..     7638 2329 308 6815 527 294 

New-Orleans — from  Cuba..    6248....    —  ..-.16505....      —  ....      — ....    — 
O ther southern  porU, Cuba,  10422....      894 724 8620....    710 544 

Total 267688....  18620.... 25268 203812 11749. ...4501 

Receipts  of  foreign  in  United  States, 

Hfadt.  Tcs.  Bbls. 

Toul  receipts,  from  Januanr  I,  to  December  31, 1851 257,668 ....  18,620 .... 25,268 

Addstockatalltheports,January  1, 1851 12,800 310 250 

Total  supply 870,488....  18,930 85,518 

Deduct  exports  in  1851 2,365....     408...'.      S39 

868,123 18,522 25,879 

Dedactstoclc,  IstJannaiy,  1852 11,200....     387....     352 

Total  consumption  of  foreign  in  1851 256,923 18,195.... 85,027 

—Or,  about 33,238,278  gallons. 

Add  crop  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida,  etc.,  of  1850-'51,  (the  most 
of  which  came  to  market  in  1851,  ana  assuming  the  stock  of  this 
description,  Ist  January  of  each  year  to  be  equal) 10,709,740  gallons. 

Would  make  the  whole  consumption  in  1851 43,948,018  gallons. 

Consumption  of  foreign  in  1850 24,806,949  gallons. 

Add  crop  of  Louiiiana,  Texaa,  Florida,  etc.,  of  1849-'50 12,212,300 

Would  make  the  whole  consumption  in  1850 37,019,249 

Whole  excess  in  1851 6,928.769       .. 

Bxcess  of  foreisn  in  1851 8,431,329 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  i3>ove  statement,  that  the  increase  in  the  consomptioo  of  foreign  in 
the  couotnr,  in  1851,  is  equal  to  about  34  per  cent  over  the  consumption  of  1 S50.  It  will 
be  remembered,  however,  that  &e  crop  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  etc.,  in  1850-'5l,  was 
1,502,560  gallons  short  of  the  production  of  the  previous  season,  which  induced  lareer  in- 
portations  the  past  vear,  even  New-Orleans  having  taken  equal  to  1,227,435  gallons  of 
Cuba  to  sQpply  the  aeficiency.  The  crop  of  Louisiana,  etc.,  the  present  season,  is  esti- 
mated to  be  a  full  average  one. — [AT.  7.  Skipping  Litt 

5.S.BANK  CAPITAL  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 

TABLE,  SHOWING  THK  P0PVLATI09  19  THK  TEAR  1850,  THK  KUMBSR  OF  BAKKS,  BAlTK 
CAPITAL,  BANK  CIRCULATION,  AND  COIN,  OP  BACH  OF  THK  8TATXS,  DECEMBER,  1651. 

Note. — ^In  those  states  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  the  amounts  are,  in  part,  estimated, 
but  it  is  believed  that  they  approximate  the  respective  amounts  at  this  date. 

In  Illinois  a  free  banking  system  has  been  submitted  to  the  people,  and,  at  a  popular 
election  this  year,  approved  by  them.  In  this  state  there  will  probably  soon  be  esuolisiied 
several  banks  of  cizvulationj  based  upon  state  stocks. 
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In  Florida,  a  law  waa  paaaed  laatwioter  authorising  the^atabliahment  of  a  bask  at  Talla^ 

haBsee ;  hot  we  do  not  learn  that  it  baa  been  yet  organized.  Jn  the  states  of  Illinois  and 
Arkansasy  the  circulation  of  the  Kentockyy  Misaoon  and  Indiana  banks,  is  generally  used. 

[Prom  the  Bankan'  Magazine,  Boston.] 

Popolation,    No.  of  Bank  Bank  Bank 

State.                          1850.         Banks.  CapitaL.  Circulation.  Coin. 

Maine 583,000....  36 $4,098,000....  $3,200,000....  $630,000 

New-Hampshiie..  .     318,000 25....      2,586,000 2,120.000 140,000 

Vermont 314,000....  31....  2,685,000....  3,377,000....  180,000 

Maaaachnsetta. 094,000.  ...137....     43.350,000 17,000,000....  3,000,000 

Rhodelsland 148,000 69....  12,338,502....  3,000,000....  350,000 

Connecticut 371,000 47 13,175,675 6,640,000 800,000 

New-York 3,090,000. ...218.,..  58,497,345....  27,200,000..-  7,000,000 

New^eraev 490,000....  25 4,019,900 3,500,000 750,000 

FennaylTama 8,311,000 54 18,966,351 18,000,000 6,200,000 

•  Delaware 91,000....     9....  1,440,000....  1,000,000...-  250,000 

"^Maiprland 583,000 86 9,287,395. . «.        3,700,000 3,000,000 

District  of  Columbia,       58,000-...     4....      1,182,300 350,000....  300,000 

Virginia 1,421,000....  39 10,214,600 11,600,000 3,650,000 

North  Carolina 869,000 22 ... .  4,305,000 ....        4,600,000 2,000,000 

•  Sooth  Carolina....      669,000....  14....  11,431,183....  7,500,000....  8,600,000 

•<3eorgia 906,000....  18....      5,629,215 4,300,000....  1,700,000 

•Alabama 772,000....     8 2,000,000....         3,500,000 1,800,000 

Indiana. 989,000....  14 8,082,151....  3,680,000....  1,300,000 

•Iowa! 198,000 1 200,000....  100,000....  50,000 

Kentucky. 932,000..-.  86....  10,180,000....  7,450,000....  3,300,000 

Louisiana 500,000 5 12,267,120 3,500,000....  4,300,000 

Michigan 398,000....     4 762,000...-          650,000 150,000 

Miasouri .     682,000 ....     6 1 ,208.751 ....  2,400,000 . . . .  •  1.500,000 

Ohio 1,977.000....  61 7,866,376....      11,635,000 2,800,000 

Tennessee 1,003,000 83 8,405,197 5,300,000 1,900,000 

•Texaa 187.000 1...-  300.000....          400,000 800,000 

•Wisconsin 304,000 1....  885,000....          850,000 100,000 

Illinois 858,000....  — ....  none.  none.  — 

Florida 87,000....  — ....  none.  none.  — 

Arkansas. 210,000..--  — ....  none.  none.  — 

•  Mississippi 593,000 1....  100,000....  100,000....  50,000 

California 800,000....— —  _  ,          — 

Total 83,144,000.. ..981. ...$248,803,961. ...$150,058,000.... $50,000,000 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURK 

1.— PEUrr  CULTURE  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

Wx  haye  so  many  inquirie*  from  diiSerent  parti  of  the  South  upon  the  dif- 
ferent branchee  of  fruit  culture,  that  we  deem  we  canndt  answer  all  more 
effectually  than  to  republish  our  treatise  upon  fruit  culture  at  the  South,  8ul>- 
mitted  to  the  first  Fair  of  the  Russell  and  Muscogee  Agricultural  Society.  Since 
our  visit  to  the  Macon  Fair,  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  beautiful 
adaptation  of  our  climate  to  the  growth  and  full  perfection  of  all  the  fruits 
described.  Will  some  of  our  southern  readers  add  to  the  list  the  culture  of  the 
orange,  lemon,  pine-apple,  date,  olive  and  guava*  as  adapted  to  portions  of 
Greorgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Texas  1  In  the  culture  of  these  fruits 
we  have  no  experience,  and  shall  feel  under  obligations  if  some  one  having  ex- 
perience will  come  to  our  aid.-*[<SoiZ  ofihe  S<nUh.'\ 

Apple.^AH  the  fine  varieties  of  this  fruit  have  been  produced  from  the  wild 
apple  ;  and  to  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages  are  we  indebted  for  the  first  great 
improvements  in  fruit  culture.  The  cultivated  apples  in  the  United  States  were 
introduced  from  Europe  by  seeds  and  by  cuttings,  and  although  the  wild  crab 
grows  in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  no  edible  variety  is  indigenous.  The 
great  difficulty  in  cultivating  the  apple  here,  is  in  the  fact,  that  almost  all  the  trees 
originated  in  a  colder  climate,  and  a  change  of  climate  is  almost  certain  to  pro- 
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dace  diiesM.  It  ia  immatflrial  whether  a  tree,  catting  or  bad,  ia  biooglii  Inm 
a  cold  climate,  for  the  bud  contains  all  the  elementa  of  the  tree,  ita  health,  and 
Hb  diseaaea.  Thia,  no  doubt,  ta  the  reaaon  why  moat  of  our  apple  oroharda  are 
ao  short-lived,  ten  to  fifteen  yeara  being  their  average  length  of  life.  If  we  would 
cultivate  the  apple  auccesafuUy,  we  must  propagate  it  from  aeeds,  and  improve 
upon  them,  and  when  we  once  get  a  good  variety,  profmgate  from  it,  by  root- 
grafting.  Apple  aeeda  should  be  planted  in  the  fall,  or  if  delayed  until  spring 
warm  water  should  be  poured  over  the  seeds  antil  they  sprout,  which  will  be  u 
about  three  days,  and  then  the  aeed  planted,  will  grow  from  three  to  aix  leet  the 
firat  year,  and  produce  fruit  in  three  or  four  yeara  from  aeed ;  oat  of  a  lot  of 
aeedlinga,  in  all  probability  there  will  be  some  good  fruit ;  these  may  be  propa* 
gated  by  root-grafting,  which  ia  the  most  certain  and  speedy  way  of  propagation 
m  thia  climate.  This  may  be  done  from  the  first  of  February  to  the  firat  of 
April.  Take  seedling  roots' of  one  year's  growth,  cut  them  off  about  one  inch 
lower  than  they  came  out  of  the  ground  ;  now  aplit  the  remaining  atem  jasi 
enough  to  take  in  the  graft.  The  grafta  ahould  be  taken  from  tniit>beanng 
trees,  and  from  wood  of  laat  year*a  growth ;  cut  the  grafts  with  two  or  three 
buda,  and  aa  many  aa  posatble  vnth  terminal  bade  ;  take  a  sharp  knife,  and  cut 
the  end  of  the  graft  in  a  wedge  form,  commencing  at  the  lower  bud  ;  now  inaert 
it  in  the  root,  taking  care  to  keep  the  two  outside  barks  together ;  plant  the  root 
either  in  the  nuraery,  or  where  the  tree  ia  to  atand,  leaving  the  terminal  and  one 
other  bud  above  the  ground ;  be  careful  in  preesing  the  earth  around  the  graft, 
that  it  ia  not  moved  from  the  union  of  its  bark  with  the  bark  of  the  root.  In  any 
good  soil,  the  graft  will  ffrow  from  four  to  six  feet  the  first  year,  and  will  pro- 
duce fruit  the  second  or  third  year.  The  sraft  haa  now  become  a  tree,  and  to  be 
made  productive,  must  be  cultivated,  nursed  and  tended.  It  will  grow  on  almost 
any  rich  loil,  and  it  is  useless  to  cultivate  the  apple  unless  the  soil  is  rich. 
Where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  rich,  the  roots  should  annually  receive  a  top 
dreaaing  of  some  good  vegetable  matter,  with  a  little  lime  or  ashes.  The  tree 
should  be  pruned,  so  as  to  throw  out  its  branchea  low,  to  shade  the  trunk  from 
the  intense  heat  of  our  summer*s  sun,  which  frequently  blisters  the  bark,  caua- 
ing  disease  and  death.  The  ground  of  the  orchard  should  be  regularly  cultiva- 
ted, taking  care  not  to  injure  the  roots.  One  of  the  best  methods  ever  adopted 
in  thia  climate,  ia  to  ahade  the  whole  grounds  of  the  orchard  with  atraw — ^wheat, 
oat,  or  pme  straw.  This  preserves  an  even  temperature,  keeps  the  ground  cool 
and  moist,  and  givea  the  tree  an  aatonishing  vigor  and  beauty.  There  are  four 
inaecta  yhich  are  great  enemiea  to  the  apple  in  thia  section — the  borer,  the 
moth,  the  bark  louse,  and  the  black  worm,  which  infeat  the  roota.  The  best 
remedy  for  the  borer  and  the  bark  louse,  is  to  rub  the  trunk  and  limba  of  the 
tree  with  aoft  country  aoap  ;  this  not  only  destroys  the  insects,  but  invigoratea 
the  tree,  and  also  effectually  prevents  rabbits  from  barking  them ;  for  the  black 
worm  around  the,baae  of  the  tree,  aahea  or  lime  may  be  used  with  advantage, 
and  are  a  good  preventive — ^but  where  the  worm  has  already  begun  his  ravagea, 
take  a  aharp  knife  and  pick  him  out,  filling  ap  all  the  worm  holea  and  wounda 
with  soft  aoap.  The  moth  that  produces  the  apple  worm  may  be  deatroyed  by 
picking  up  all  the  fruit  that  falls,  and  feeding  it  to  hoga,  or  by  pennitting 
hoga  to  run  in  the  orchard. 

If  the  people  of  the  South  will  discard  northern  raiaed  apple  trees,  and  raise 
their  own  seedlings,  we  may  have  the  apple  in  as  great  perfection  here  aa  any 
where  else ;  for  wherever  the  wild  orab  grows,  there  may  the  improved  varieties 
be  grown  also.  It  is  true,  the  apple  tree  will  not  be  aa  long  lived  here  aa  at  Ihe 
North,  but  they  oome  into  bearing  so  much  sooner.  It  is  stated  of  the  celebrated 
green  Gage  plum,  that  out  of  several  bushels  of  seed  planted,  and  raiaed  to  bear- 
ing, the  green  Gage  was  the  only  one  out  of  the  whole  lot  worth  cultivating : 
and  if  we  can,  by  planting  bushels  of  apple  seeds,  produce  one  that  shall  hold 
rank  as  a  fruit  with  the  green  Gage,  it  would  be  the  greatest  acquisition  to  fruit 
culture  that  has  ever  beamed  upon  the  South ;  and  it  can  be  done — all  it  wants 
is  patience  and  perseverance.  The  greatest  real  difiiculty  that  we  have  to  con- 
tend with,  is  the  speedy  decay  of  the  fruit,  after  it  has  matured.  Whenever  we 
find  a  remedy  for  this,  the  South  will  have  nothing  to  fear  in  the  culture  of  th« 
apple. 
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Thc  Pbii. — ^Th«  pear  i«  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  waa  firat  intio- 
dneed  into  this  coantry  by  French  settlers.  There  is  no  fruit  that  has  been 
more  improved  by  the  hortiealtnrist^s  skill  than  the  pear.  In  its  native  state,  it 
is  even  more  unpalatable  than  the  crab,  and  is  termed  choke  pear.  It  is  now 
made  melting,  sagary,  and  buttery.  Van  Mons,  the  celebrated  Belgium 
pomologist,  has  produced  eighty  thousand  new  seedling  pears,  many  of  them  of 
exquisite  flavor,  and  all  said  to  be  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  pear  tree  is  not 
9M  subject  to  disease  in  this  climate  as  the  apple,  nor  is  the  fruit  as  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  insects.  The  tree  is  somewhat  longer  in  coming  into  bearing,  but 
if  it  be  grafted  from  fhiit-bearing  trees,  on  pear,  apple,  or  quince  roots,  as  di- 
rected for  the  apple,  it  will  bear  m  four' or  five  years  after  grafting.  It  is  much 
longer  lived  than  the  apple,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  many  of  the  southern 
states  are  better  •adapted  to  pear  culture  than  the  northern.  Here  we  never  have 
that  scourge  of  nortnem  pear  trees,  the  frozen  sap  blight,  nor  has  the  fire  blight 
made  its  appearance  here.  Take  it  alto^ther,  it  is  the  hardiest  fruit  cultivated 
at  the  South,  and  the  wonder  is,  why  it  is  not  more  extensively  cultivated.  The 
|«ar  will  grow  in  any  soil  that  will  produce  com,  but  it  most  delights  in  a  light, 
rich  loam,  impregnated  with  iron ;  for  this  reason,  blacksmiths*  cinders  have 
been  found  valuable  to  apply  around  pear  trees.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds  where  new  varieties  are  wanted,  and  grafts  where  a  new  and  ^valuable 
kind  is  to  be  propagated.  It  will  take  some  more  patience  to  rear  seedlings 
than  from  the  apple,  as  the  pear  seldom  bears  from  seed  under  ten  to  fifteen 
years,  and  frequently  not  under  twenty  ;  but  as  the  tree  has  not  the  principles 
of  decay  stamped  upon  it  that  the  apple  has,  grafts  may  be  brought  from  any 
country  where  the  pear  has  been  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  and 
those  who  choose  to  experiment  may  try  the  seed.  The  southern  states  are  as 
well  adapted  to  the  pear  as  Belgium.  I  saw  Dr.  Camak,  of  Athens,  Exhibiting 
fbrty-five  varieties  of  pears  at  the  Fair,  at  Atlanta,  all  the  produce  of  his  own 
orchard,  and  most  of  them  of  superior  quality.  One  great  advantage  the  pear 
has  over  all  other  fruits  raised  here,  is  its  long-keeping  quality,  which  should 
commend  it  to  southern  cultivators  ;  there  are  many  varieties  that  may  be  kept 
through  the  whole  winter,  ripening  entirely  in  the  house,  after  picking,  which 
will  place  the.pear  first  on  the  list  of  southern  cultivated  fruits.  The  pear  needs 
little  or  no  pruning,  and  to  render  it  dwarf  in  its  habits,  graft  it  on  quince  stocks  ; 
this  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  garden  culture,  and  brings  them  into  bearing 
sooner  than  standard  trees.  ^ 

Thb  Peach — ^The  peach  is  a  native  of  Asia,  and^as  first  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Romans,  and  into  this  country  by  the  early  settlers.  It'  is  easily 
propagated,  either  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  graftings.  Peaches  come  into  bearing 
m  this  clima 


I  climate,  from  the  seed,  in  two  and  three  years  ;  but  as  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty of  producing  the  same  variety  from  seed,  as  the  parent  tree,  cuttings  or 
grafting  must  be  resorted  to.  In  grafting  the  peach,  graft  in  roots  of  peach, 
plum,  or  apricot,  one  year  old,  as  directed  for  the  apple ;  this  method  of  grafting 
IS  easier  than  budding,  and  altogether  superior  ;  for,  as  the  graft  is  inserted  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  whole  tree  is  of  the  grafted  variety  ;  they  will 
grow  from  six  to  eight  feet  the  first  season,  and  will  bear  fruit  the  second ;  the 
grafting  should  be  done  just  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell  ;  pinch  off  all  the  blos- 
som buds,  and  leave  the  terminal  and  one  side  bud  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  A  rich«  sandy  loam,  suits  the  peach  best,  and  imparts  the  finest  flavor 
to  the  fruit.  The  great  enemy  to  the  neach  in  this  country,  is  the  peach  worm ; 
this  is  a  worm  mucn  resembling  a  flat  head,  which  preys  upon  the  tree  near  the 
roots,  frequently  eating  entirely  round  the  trunk,  causing  death  to  the  tree ; 
they  may  easily  be  detected  by  the  black  gummy  substance  exuding  atound  the 
base  of  the  tree.  There  are  many  remedies  and  preventives  recommended ;  lime 
and  ashes  are  good  preventives  ;  scrape  away  the  earth  around  the  base  of  the 
tree,  and  fill  m  with  some  good  air-slaked  lime,  or  good  fresh  ashes ;  renew 
this  every  spring ;  but  where  the  worm  has  got  idready  a  good  hold,  I  have 
never  found  anything  so  effectual  as  boiling  water,  turned  from  the  spout  of  a 
tea-kettle  ;  be  careful  and  not  apply  too  much  water  at  a  time,  as  it  might  kill 
the  tree  ;  but  a  moderate  quantity  not  only  kills  all  the  eggs  and  worms,  but 
seems  to  invigorate  the  tree.     The  worm  is  produced  by  a  fly,  which  deposits 
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eggs  in  the  bark  around  the  base,  and  they  hatch  out  a  white  flat  worm  and  com- 
mence their  work  of  destruction  immediately.  Another  pest  to  peach  culture, 
is  the  worm  in  the  fruit,  from  the  wooly  down  on  the  young  peach.  The  fruit  is 
not  as  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects  as  the  plum,  and  if  hogs  are  allowed  to 
run  in  the  peach  orchard,  they  effectually  keep  down  the  insect,  as  they  eat  all 
the  falling  fruit,  destroying  the  insect  with  it.  A  peach  crop,  to  come  to  its 
Jiighest  perfection,  should  be  tilled  with  as  much  assiduity  as  com  or  cotton. 
The  great  fault  with  southern  peach  culturists  is,  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
yield  of  peaches,  but  they  must  annually  crop  the  peach  orchard,  and  it  must 
yield  com  or  cotton,  as  well  as  peaches.  A  peach  orchard,  planted  twenty  feet 
each  way,  will  require  every  inch  of  soil  in  the  intervening  spaces  for  the  roots, 
to  perfect  the  trunk,  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit ;  and  every  crop  taken  from  a 
peach  orchard,  is  just  so  much  taken  from  the  productiveness  of  the  trees.  This 
may  be  objected  to  by  some,  who  have  tried  some  crops  amongst  their  trees  with 
apparent  good  results ;  but  in  cultivating  the  crops,  the  trees  got  more  coltui« 
than  usu{3,  and  showed  an  increased  production  over  the  season  when  they 
were  in  the  turf.  If  the  trees  bore  better  by  cultivating  a  crop  amongst  them» 
how  much  better  would  they  been  cultivated  without  the  crop  !  It  is  a  well 
established  fact,  that  all  |[rain  crops  are  positively  injurious  to  fruit  trees.  ^  The 
proper  time  for  pruning  m  this  clmiate  is  July  ;  the  wound  then  heals  quickly, 
and  as  peaches  are  only  made  on  new  wood,  it  is  best  to  shorten  in  the  branches, 
to  induce  the  limbs  to  make  new  wood,  which  will  give  plenty  of  fruit  for  next 
season.  A  serious  difficulty  the  peach  has  to  contend  with  here,  is  the  late 
spring  frosts.  The  warm  days  of  winter  swell  the  bud,  and  the  first  genial  day 
of  spring  it  bursts  forth  in  its  tenderness  and  beauty,  but  to  be  blackened  and 
blighted  by  a  lingering  frost.  For  this  reason,  peaches  should  never  be  nlanted 
on  low,  wet  lands,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  streams  of  water,  as  they  are  much  more 
liable  to  be  killed  by  frosts  than  when  planted  on  high  and  dry  lands.  As  to 
varieties,  there  are  seedling  peaches  raised  on  many  of  our  plantations  that  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  of  the  grafts  of  France ;  and  whoever  may  wish  to 
start  a  peach  orchard,  need  not  go  out  of  Georgia  for  varieties.  Peach  seed 
should  be  planted  immediately  after  eating  the  fruit.  It  is  frequently  observed 
that  self-planted  peaches  make  the  most  vigorous  trees,  and  the  reason  is,  they 
had  a  better  start. 

[Tobecontinaed.] 

2.— AGRICUAURAL  CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Nothing  could  be  made  more  important  to  the  South  than  the  application  of 
the  light  which  chemistry  adds  to  agriculture  ;  and  yet  how  little  attention  is  paid 
to  this  matter  among  us.  We  see  that  a  proposal  has  been  made  in  Mississippi 
for  the  appointment  of  a  state  chemist,  whose  duties  are  intended  to  cover  the 
whole  field.  We  trast  that  the  movement  will  be  successful,  and  that  it  will  be 
imitated  throughout  all  the  South. 

'*The  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Senate  of  that  state,  have  reported  a 
bill  creating  the  office  of  Agricidtural  Chemut^-^n  officer  whose  indicated  duties 
would  be  as  various  as  they  would  certainly  prove  utilitarian  and  useful. 

"  The  committee's  bill  provides  for  the  division  of  the  state  into  three  agricul- 
tural districts — if  we  may  so  term  them — ^which  districts  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  vBupreme  judicial  districts,  into  which  the  state  is  now  divided.  In  each  of 
these  districts,  the  Agricultural  Chemist  is  required  to  spend  one-third  of  the 
year,  and  one  month  in  each  county  of  the  districts,  m  the  order  of  their 
enumeration,  if  deemed  necessary.  He  is  required  to  analyze  one  specimen  of 
all  varieties  of  soil  in  the  county  where  he  may  be,  and  one  specimen  of  roarl,  or 
other  mineral  deposit.  He  is  further  required  to  give  one  public  lecture  in  each 
police  district  of  the  county,  and  subsequently  a  course  of  public  lectures  in 
each  county  town,  and  to  permit  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Police  to  transcribe 
a  copy  of  the  same  for  deposit  in  his  office,  and  for  publication,  if  deemed  ex- 

f)edient  by  the  Board.  It  is  also  made  his  duty  to  m^e  an  annual  report  to  the 
egislature,  if  in  session,  and  if  not,  to  the  governor,  who  shall  cause  the  publi- 
cation of  the  same.'* 
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WhiUt  on  this  subject  we  will  say,  that  Professor  J.  lAurence  Smith,  of  the 
Unirersity  of  Louisiana,  who  was  for  several  years  geologist  and  mining  engineer 
for  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  proposes  to  undertake  all  chemical  analyses  of  minerals, 
soils,  mineral  waters,  commercial  articles,  in  his  laboratory,  connected  with  the 
University.  Professor  Smith  has  established  a  scientific  reputation  as  well  in 
Europe  as  in  our  own  country. 

We  also  add,  that  Mr.  Judd,  who  is  endorsed  by  the  distinguished  Professor 
Norton,  of  Yale  College,  proposes  to  analyze  earths  and  products,  and  makes 
an  appeal  to  the  planters,  which  we  copy,  in  the  hope  it  will  be  answered. 

Yali  Asalttical  Laboratory,  > 
New-Haven,  Jan.  7ih,  1852.      S 

Mr,  EdUor, — During  the  last  summer  I  made  some  experiments  upon  the  ash 
of  a  stalk  of  a  cotton  plant,  which  I  procured  from  Louisiana.  The  results  of  a 
qualitative  and  quantitative  determination  of  this  ash,  were  read  by  Prof.  Norton, 
at  the  Albany  meeting  of  the  American  Scientific  Association,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Transactions. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  series  of  analyses  of  the  ashes  from  the  different  parts 
of  this  important  plant,  especially  the  stalk,  cotton,  and  seed  of  different 
varieties,  from  various  localities,  and  also  a  general  examination  of  some  soils,. 
upon  which  the  different  varieties  are  best  produced.  Tne  extensive  cultivation 
of  80  important  a  staple  product,  demands  a  much  more  careful  and  extended 
examination  of  its  chemical  relation  to  the  soil,  than  has  yet  been  even 
attenipted. 

If  I  can  obtain  suitable  and  authentic  samples,  from  the  analysis  of  which 
general  results  may  be  arrived  at,  I  will  cheerfully  devote  the  time  from  now  till 
next  August,  to  such  analysis. 

I  write  to  inquire  whether  there  are  not  among  some  of  your  correspondents, 
gentlemen  who,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  examination  of  their  own  products 
and  soils,  or  those  in  their  vicinity,  would  be  at  the  expense  of  procuring  and 
forwarding  suitable  specimens  1 

To  accomplish  much  before  the  middle  of  August,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
beein  very  soon. 

If  certain  that  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens  could  be  procured  to 
accomplish  the  result  aimed  at,  I  would  begin  upon  the  &tBt  that  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  take  up  the  others  as  they  came  forward. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

OsANGR  Judd. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  MANUFACTURES  AND  MINING. 

1.— CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON  IN  MANUFACTURES. 

Messrs.  Bu  Fay  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  have  published  the  following  interest- 
ing table,  givins  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  quantities  of  raw  cotton  con- 
sumed in  the  pnncipal  manufacturing  countries,  in  millions  of  weight,  from  1836 
to  1851.    The  figures  for  the  United  States  are  much  too  low. 

^  1896        1940  184S.         1849  1651 

Great  Britain,  (millions  of  lbs.) 35ol..-473 597 627 648 

Russia,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  57 72 96....  160....   118 

France,  (including  adjacent  countnes)..  118 157 158 186 149 

Spain —  -.  _  ^  34 

Mediterranean -«  _  —  _  12 

Countnes  bordering  on  the  Adriatic 28....  28....    88....     47 45 

United  States  of  North  America 86 111 158 205 158 

Sundries —  —  —  —  11 

Total 639   841    1047   1225   1175 
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2.— THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOUTHERN  RESOURCES  THE  BEST  GUAR- 
ANTY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  SOUTHERN  RIGHTS. 

By  W.  Stkis,  of  Tennessee. 

What  measures  should  be  adopted  by  the  southern  states  fur  the  protection  of 
their  rights^  is  a  question  of  ereat  interest  at  this  time.  We  are  well  satisfied 
that  the  development  of  southern  resources  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  pro- 
tection of  southern  rights.  Before  proceeding  to  show  what  measures  the  South 
should  at  this  time  adopt,  we  will  notice  one  source  of  apprehension  to  many 
southern  men.  They  think  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  several  additional 
free  states  will  be  admitted  into  the  Union  ;  that  the  equilibrium  between  the 
free  and  slave  states  will  be  forever  destroyed ;  and  that  the  free  states,  having 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  both  branches  of  Congress  and  in  the  electoral 
college,  as  well  as  of  the  popular  vote,  will  either  attempt  to  change  the  Con- 
stitution, or  will  80  construe  it  as  materially  to  affect  the  rights  of  the  South. 
They  think,  in  that  event,  the  South  will  be  unable  successfully  to  resist,  since 
she  wilt  be  growing  weaker  every  day,  and  therefore  they  are  in  favor  of  seced- 
ing from  the  Union  nowt  and  of  establishing  a  Southern  Confederacy,  where  their 
rights  will  be  secure  and  their  property  unmolested.  However  much  we  may 
differ  from  these  men,  we  cannot  deny  their  sincerity,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
admit,  that  the  course  pursued  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  northern  people  jus- 
tifies their  suspicions.  For  our  own  part,  we  think  their  apprehensions  are 
not  well  grounded,  at  least  we  hope  they  are  not.  That  the  North  will  have  a 
majority  m  both  branches  of  Congress  and  iA  the  electoral  college,  as  well  as  of 
the  popular  vote,  we  do  not  deny.  This  is  unavoidable  ;  but  when  this  takes 
place,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  attempt  any  serious  interference  with 
our  rights.  It  is  certain  they  will  not,  if  the  South  prksbitts  u.nitbd  rbsutancc 
So  far  from  the  South  becoming  weaker  every  day,  it  will,  by  the  development 
of  its  resources,  increase  in  strength,  and  become  more  and  more  necessary  to 
the  North.  The  North  is  dependent  upon  the  South  in  a  commercial  point  of 
▼lew,  and  must  so  continue  whilst  the  South  grows  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco, 
and  other  productions,  which  never  can  be  grown  in  the  North.  This  would  be 
the  case  if  there  were  thirty  instead  of  sixteen  free  states,  and  would  always 
prevent  the  North  from  any  serious  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  South 
if  the  South  would  be  united,  and  would  satisfy  the  North  that  any  such  inter, 
ference  would  inevitably  result  in  the  secession  of  all  the  slave  holding  states- 
There  need  not,  therefore,  be  any  apprehension  on  Account  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  free  states.  The 'southern  states,  though  weaker  in  numbers 
than  the  northern,  will,  by  the  aid  of  their  great  staples,  which  are  in  fact  the 
life-blood  of  northern  manufactures  and  northern  commerce,  be  able  to  defend 
themselves  and  to  resist  any  encroachments  upon  southern  rights. 

Having  disposed  of  this  matter,  we  now  propose  to  consider  what  measures 
should  be  adopted  by  the  South  at  this  time,  not  as  preparatory  steps  to  dis- 
union, but  as  a  means  of  self-defence.  We  should  now  adopt  the  policy  of  im- 
proving our  own  section,  and  of  availing  ourselves  of  our  natural  advantages, 
which  are  so  great.  Hitherto  we  have  been  dependent  upon  other  sections  for 
most  of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life.  We  have  been  an 
agricultural  people  exclusively,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  others  have  grown 
rich  by  manufacturing  our  raw  material,  and  by  having  control  of  that  com- 
merce which  legitimately  belonged  to  us.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  operations 
of  the  general  government  have  thrown  the  greatest  portion  of  the  public  bur- 
dens upon  the  South,  whilst  other  sections  have  dcnved  the  greatest  benefits. 

The  protective  tariff  and  internal  improvement  systems  have  borne  heavily 
upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  South,  whilst  the  North  has  been  greatly 
benefited  by  them.  But  in  this  respect  a  decided  change  for  the  better  has 
taken  place.  The  tariff  and  internal  improvement  systems  will  never  again,  we 
sincerely  hope,  and  believe,  be  the  established  policy  of  the  government.  The 
South  will  never  again  be  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  North  in  the  way  of 
protective  duties,  nor  will  the  general  government  build  up  a  system  of  internal 
improvements  at  the  expense  of  the  South  for  the  benefit  of  the  North.  In  these 
particulars  the  condition  of  the  South  is  better  than  it  has  been  in  a  number  of 
years.    Free  trade,  the  favorite  doctrine  of  the  South,  is  destined  hereafter  to  be 
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th«  established  policy  of  the  government.  Under  the  present  tariff,  mann&c- 
tares  have  increaseid  m  all  sections  of  the  Union,  but  especially  in  the 
South. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States  was,  for  the  year  ending 
80th  September  : 

Bales.  Value. 

1848 470,697 $16,764,999 

1860 696,269 26,484,470 

Increase 124,672  10,719,471 

This  shows  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  bales  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1860, 
over  the  amount  in  1846,  the  last  year  the  tariff  of  1842  was  in  operation. 
Again  :  the  value  of  cotton  goods  exported  from  the  United  States  in  1846,  was 
$8,645,481,  and  in  I860,  it  was  $4,734,424.  These  facts  show  that  the  manu- 
Ikcturinff  interests,  particularly  in  the  South,  have  not  been  injured  by  the  pres- 
ent tariff.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  able  commercial  correspondent  of  the 
Washington  Union,  that  coarse  cotton  goods  can  be  manufacturea  much  cheaper 
in  the  South  than  at  the  North.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  South  has 
the  raw  material  in  her  midst,  and  has  also  an  abundance  of  cheap  provisions, 
together  with  the  finest  water  power  in  the  Union,  and  immense  quantities  of 
coal  and  timber,  if  steam  power  should  be  considered  preferable.  This  same 
writer  estimates  that  "a  mill  at  the  South,  turning  out  100,000  yards  per  week, 
will  net  $800  profit,  when  the  New-£nglander,  ifhe  runs,  will  lose  $600." 

This  accounts  for  the  increase  of  factories  in  the  South,  whilst  some  at  the 
North,  it  is  said,  have  been  compelled  to  stop  operations  on  account  of  the  high 
prices  of  cotton  last  winter.  ^ 

No  country  can  compete  successfully  with  the  southern  states  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coarse  cottons.  Our  natural  advantages  afford  us  ample  protection, 
and  we  can,  if  we  will  use  the  proper  energy,  have  not  only  a  monopoly  of  cot- 
ton growinff,  but  also  of  cotton  manufacturing.  To  do  this,  we  need  no  gov- 
ernment aid,  no  tariff  for  protection.  This  is  the  first  step  we  should  take  for 
the  promotion  of  our  interests.  To  estimate  the  importance  of  the  cotton 
growing  interest  of  the  southern  states,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  in  the 
year  1849  there  were,  in  Great  Britain,  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  3,328,366 
balee  of  cotton  consumed,  and  873,634  operatives  emploved,  and  671  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  Of  this  large  consumption 
about  2,800,000  bales  are  from  the  southern  states  of  this  Union.  The  value  of 
cotton  exported  from  the  United  States  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1860,  was 
$71,984,616,  The  fabrics  manufactured  out  of  this  cotton  furnish  cloth- 
ing to  millions  of  human  beings;  and  a  failure  of  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  United  States  would,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that 
could  befall  mankind.  Why  is  it,  then,  with  this  great  staple  at  our  veiy 
doors,  we  cannot  manufacture  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  it  our- 
selves, and  thereby  reap  some  of  the  profits  which  are  made  by  other 
countries  out  of  our  productions  1  This  may  be  done  without  resorting  to  dis- 
nnioii,  or  to  a  tax  upon  articles  manufactured  at  the  North,  the  constitutionality 
of  which  measure  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extremely  questionable.  Let  our 
state  legislature  manifest  becoming  liberalitv  towards  our  works  of  improvement, 
and  they  will  thus  do  more  to  aid  the  South  than  can  be  done  by  adgry  discus- 
•ion  and  high  sounding  resolutions. 

The  establishment  of  &etories,  the  building  of  rail-roads,  and  the  development 
of  our  mineral  resources,  will  do  more  to  make  the  South  truly  independent  and 
to  secure  her  rights,  than  all  the  southern  congresses  which  can  ever  assemble. 
She  needs  a  change  in  her  policy  more  than  she  does  a  change  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  secure  additional  guarantees  to  southern  rights.  We  have  not  only 
been  dependent  upon  the  North  for  our  manufactures,  but  also  in  a  great  degree 
for  Uterary  instruction.     A  considerable  portion  of  the  support  of  northern 
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schools  has  been  from  the  Soath.  This  should  no  longer  be  the  case.  We  ahonU 
build  up  literary  institutions  in  the  South  fully  eanaH  if  not  superior,  to  those  of 
the  North,  and  we  should  educate  our  sons  and  dan^hten  at  home.  We  should 
also  encourage  our  own  mechanics,  instead  of  buying  every  thing  from  other 
countries.  This  will  enable  them  to  sell  at  reduced  prices,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  furnish  better  articles.  Can  any  sensible  reason  be  assigned  why  the 
South  cannot  furnish  facilities  for  a  high  order  of  scholarship  as  well  as  the 
North,  and  why  we  may  not  equal  them  in  every  branch  of  industry! 

There  is  none  ;  and  the  sooner  public  'attention  is  directed  to  this  subject  the 
better  will  it  be  for  the  southern  states.    No  state  in  the  Union  possesses  more 
of  the  elements  of  wealth  than  our  own.     We  have  iron  ore  equal  to  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  water  power  not  surpassed  by  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  coal 
equal  to  that  found  in  any  state  of  the  Union.    It  is  true,  we  need  woHls  of 
internal  improvement  to  enable  us  to  carry  our  manufactures  to  market,  and  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  our  resources ;  but  these  can,  and  we  trust  will  be  made 
at  an  early  day.  The  feeling  in  favor  of  a  wise  system  of  internal  improvemmts 
is  continually  increasing  among  the  people.     It  is  growing  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted much  longer,  and  must  become  the  settled  policy  of  the  state.      South 
Carolina,  Greorgia,  and  Virginia,  have  all  tried  the  experiment,  and  the  good 
effects  are  seen  in  the  enhanced  value  of  their  lands,  the  growing'prosperity  of 
their  towns,  the  increase  of  their  population,  and  the  activity  in  all  branches  of 
industry.     The  interest  which  has  been  and  is  now  manifested  in  the  East 
Tenufssee  Rail-roads,  in  the  Nashville  and  Louisville,  in  the  Nashville  and 
New-Orleans,  in  the  Memphis  and  Charleston,  in  the  Nashville  and  Mississippi 
River  Rail-roads,  and  also  in  the  extension  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road 
through  West  Tennessee,  and  from  its  terminus  on  the  Tennessee  River 
through  Columbia  to  Nashville,  indicates  that  the  people  of  Tennessee  are  be- 
coming aroused  to  the  importance  of  works  of  internal  improvement.    We  shaD 
not  now  attempt  to  show  ths  necessity  of  these  improvements,  as  that  subjeet 
has  already  been  sufficiently  discussed ;    suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  these  im- 
provements are  made,  Tennessee  will  be  one  of  the  first  states  in  the  Union.  It 
18  to  be  hoped  that  our  legislature  will  be  governed  by  a  liberal  spirit  in  regard 
to  works  of  internal  improvement,  having  at  the  same  time  a  due  regard  to  the 
interests  and  security  of  the  state.    In  this  way  true  devotion  can  be  manifested 
to  southern  rights. 

3.— GOLD  MINKS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Within  the  past  three  years  several  rich  mines  have  been  opened  and  worked 
successfully  in  differeut  sections  of  the  state. 

The  atteution  of  the  world  has  been  awakened  to  the  importance  of  this 
branch  of  mining.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  California, 
thonsanda  have  flocked  to  that  distaat  country,  incurriug  great  risks  aud  deprive 
tions,  in  the  hope  of  realizing  their  fortunes.  A  few  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  same  business  nearer  home,  where  success  has  generally  attended  their 
labon,  while  many  of  the  sanguiae  wanderers  who  ventured  their  all  are  retnrn- 
iug,  after  a  year's  absence,  broken  in  health  and  spirits, no  richer  than  when  they 
left. 
]  We  believe  g^qjmnflnrw  Rtnokton  w««  one  of  the  firat  who  introduced  into 
Virginia  effective  machinery  for  reancing  on  a  large  scale,  the  quartz  rock,  and 
dtmofutrating  that  a  profitable  business  could  be  done  in  this  branch  of  mining. 

Some  three  years  sioce  he  purchased  the  tract  of  land  in  Flnvanna  county, 
about  sixty  miles  distant  from  this  city,  upon  which  was  a  rich  and  extensive 
gold  vein,  where  he  erected  a  large  mill  and  other  works.  The  glowing  ac- 
counts received  from  California  of  the  richness  and  extent  of  the  etur^erouM 
quartz  of  that  country,  induced  Commodore  Stockton  to  suspend  for  a  time  his 
mining  operations  in  this  state,  and  to  send  his  experienced  workmen*  with  com- 
plete outfit,  machinery,  &c.,  to  4eBt  the  newly-discovered  gold  veins  in  Califor- 
nia. 

We  are  informed  by  a  friend  who  conversed  a  short  time  since  with  one  of 
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tbe  company,  that  they  were  not  snccessixil,  the  reimltfl  not  meeting  expectations ; 
iheir  operations  were  discontinaed  in  that  coantry,  the  workmen  retnmed  to  this 
state,  and  Commodore  Stockton  has  resomed  his  mining  operations  in  Flnvanna 
connty  on  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore,  havine  introdaced  improved  machinery, 
and  has  good  prospects  of  doing  a  profitable  and  permanent  business. 

There  are  several  other  gold  mines  in  operation  in  this  state,  and  are  said  to  be 
doing  well. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  gain  information  on  this  subject,  believing,  as  we 
do,  that  as  the  country  becomes  settled,  and  improved  mechmery  introduced,  this 
brtmdi  of  mining  in  our  state  at  no  very  distant  day  will  nrnduce  an  annual 
amount  of  the  precious  metal  that  will  go  far  towaras  fhmishing  us  with  a  solid 
basis  for  our  eurrencjf.  y 

The  mines  of  William  M.  Mose}fly^&j^.,  and  the^Garnett  Mipinp[  Oompiny  in    *«^ 
Buckingham  c!tiunty,  aie  perhapspayingla^er  dividends  lo  ihe  siocknoldefs  on 
then:  outlay  than  any  other  mines  m  this  state. 

We  have  seen  specimens  of  the  quartz  from  this  vein  unequalled  in  richness 
by  any  anriferous  quartz  ever  shown  us.  We  were  recently  shown  a  large  rock 
weighing  108  pounds,  with  the  gold  risible  all  through  it,  with  many  other  speci- 
mens which  were  taken  from  the  Gamett  vein  at  ninety  feet  from  the  surface,  at 
which  depth  the  vein  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  wide,  all  carrying  gold. 

There  are  several  shafts  sunk  upon  the  vein,  and  galleries  opened  some  six 
hundred  feet  in  length,  where  the  mills  of  these  two  companies  are  situated  near 
together  and  on  the  same  vein. 

Six  miles  from  these  mines  are  two  other  mills,  worked  byJ^r-Bldridge  and     v/ 
Mr.  Wiseman,  which  are  said  to  be  doing  very  well. — Siehmond  Whig,        -— ^ 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAI  IMPROVEMENTS. 

THE  LATE  SOUTH  WESTERN  RAIL-ROAD  CONVENTION  AT 
NEW-ORLEANS. 

OOHDlTIOff     AND     PROSPICTS    OF    VXW^RLSANS,   AND    WHAT    SHE     IfVST    DO    VOR 
BAIL-ROADS,  &C. 

SPEECH  OF  JAMES  ROBB,  ESQ.,  OF  NEW-ORLEANS. 

Ifr.  President  artd  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

The  resolutions  presented,  it  will  be  seen,  embrace  three  modes  of  raising  the 
means  of  constructins  railroads—to  wit :  First,  by  memorializing  Congress  for 
donations  of  public  lands ;  secondly,  by  voluntary  lubscriptions ;  and  third,  by 
taxation.  The  resolutions  are  written  by  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  I  trust  will  meet  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Convention,  as  they  have  that  of  the  Committee, 
whose  organ  I  nave  the  honor  to  be. 

In  presenting  these  resolutions,  I  desire  to  submit  some  observations  to  the 
Oonvention,  for  which  I  pray  their  kihd  indulgence.  I  am  sure  the  Convention 
will  not  doubt  mr  sinceri^,  when  I  declare  to  von  my  ^rreat  distrust  and  diffidence 
in  appearing  belor^  you  m  my  present  attitude — a  diffidence  arising  from  the  ha- 
bitudes of  my  life,  which  have  given  roe  no  opportunities  of  cultivating  a  talent 
for  public  speaking,  even  if  I  possessed  it.  Bnt  there  are  occasions  when  all  of  us 
may — nay,  ought  to  throw  aside  embarrassments  of  this  nature,  in  order  to  con- 
tribute our  mite  to  the  public  safety  and  advancement.  We  owe  it  to  our  country 
— to  the  community  which  supports  and  nourishes  as,  to  make  that  sacrifice.  No 
one  is  more  sensiDle  of  this  obligation  than  I  am.  Fourteen  years  aeo  I  came 
here,  a  young  man,  without  means  or  friends.  Fortune  has  dealt  kindly  by  me. 
I  owe  to  this  city  and  state  the  pros|)erity  which  I  eqjoy,  and  [  should  be  recreant 
of  every  noble  feeling  of  humanity  if  I  did  not  seek  to  repay  the  favor  and  nour- 
ishment I  have  received,  by  a  devotion  of  my  capacity  and  energies  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  and  welfare  of  our  city  and  state.    My  interests,  be- 
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«ide«f  are  identified  with  those  of  thiscommonity  ;  my  attachments,  sympathi< 
all  my  feelings  cling  to  this  great  South-west,  for  whose  honor  and  aanmcement 
this  intelligent  assembly  has  Gonvened. 

Prompted  by  these  motives,  I  come  forward,  in  my  hamble  sphere,  to  urge 
upon  yon  a  vigorous,  liberal  and  enlarged  action  on  the  great  subject  of  intCTul 
improvements  m  the  South-west.  I  shall  speak  to  you  with  the  candor  of  a  citi- 
zen, and  with  the  directness  of  a  banking-house.  I  shall  speak  to  yon  of  what  I 
regard  as  our  duties,  with  manly  freedom  and  frankness. 

What  is  the  object  of  this  Convention  ?  We  meet,  gentlemen,  not  to  carry  o«t 
any  local  end  or  enterprise,  but  collect  the  opinions  ofa  large  assembly  of  the  i»> 
telligent  citizens  oi  a  number  of  states,  which,  though  separated  by  boondair 
lines  and  bv  distance,  have  great  common  interests.  These  opinions  will  ^  form 
to  the  people,  to  enlighten,  guide  and  direct  them  into  the  true  path  of  their  honor 
and  interest; — they  will  po  forth,  not  as  the  opinions  of  individuals,  but  as  a  com- 
bined expression  of  the  views  of  a  body,  the  superior  of  which,  in  point  of  patriot 
ism  and  intelligence,  has  never  been  assembleci  in  this  country. 

Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  citv  which  I  have  the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent  on 
this  floor,  I  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  aome  remarks, 
which  have  already  been  referred  to  by  my  senatorial  colleague,  Mr.  Benjamin, 
relative  to  the  position  and  circumstances  of  New-Orleans.  Gentlemen  came 
here  from  other  states,  with  the  idea  that  New-Orleans  was  in  desperate  plight 
and  needed  their  assistance  to  rescue  her  declining  fortunes.  Such  kmdly  profien 
are  gratefully  appreciated,  but  Loaisiana  and  New-Orleans  have  not  yet  sunk 
quite  so  low  as  that.  They  need  no  aid  beyond  their  own  limits.  They  would 
take  care  of  themselves.  They  were  going  to  build  their  own  works,  with  their 
own  labor  and  capital.  Why,  it  is  asked,  has  Louisiana  failed  in  the  rail-road  un- 
dertakings heretofore  T  Why  have  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  also  fiiiled  f  I 
answer,  for  the  same  reason  that  Louisiana  has  failed.  We  have  all  failed  in  our 
duty — biled  in  energy,  enterprise,  and  an  enlightened  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  our  highly-favored  region  of  the  Union.  Let  not  all  the  blame,  then,  rest  upon 
Louisiana.  She  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  influenced  by  the  state  of  afiairs  in 
New-Orleans ;  and  here  we  have  had  difficulties  in  the  way  of  liberal  public  enter- 
prises, of  which  gentlemen  from  the  country  cannot  be  folly  aware.  A.t  the  risk 
of  ofiending  some  prejudice,  I  shall  speak  of  some  of  these  difficulties  in  a  apirit 
of  manly  candor  due  to  the  subject  and  the  occasion. 

I  had,  recently,  the  honor  oi  appearing  before  the  Legislature  of  the  gaUtat 
State  of  Tennessee,  where  I  was  received  with  a  kmdness  for  which  I  shall  ever 
be  deeply  grateful.  I  went  there  to  tell  them,  in  all  humility,  the  true  state  of 
our  afiairs — ^to  explain  to  them  the  difficulties  which  embarrassed  onr  actions,  for 
which  our  sister  states  should  make  all  doe  allowances.  I  told  them  that  wh«i 
Louisiana  became  a  portion  of  our  Union,  a  large  class— embracing  a  majority  of 
her  population — were  of  a  difierent  nationality,  and  spoke  a  different  lansnage 
from  that  of  the  population  of  the  other  states;  but  among  this  ancient  popuktion 
there  prevailed  as  ardent  a  patriotism  and  devorion  to  the  institutions  of  our  com- 
mon country,  as  ever  animated  the  bosoms  of  any  people.  These  nationalities  and 
difierences  of  language  and  customs  were,  however,  seized  upon  by  designing 
men,  to  excite  ill-feelings  and  prejudices  among  our  population,  which  were  as 
fruitful  of  mischief  as  they  were  absurd  in  their  character,  and  unfounded  in  rea^ 
son  or  fact.  From  this  state  of  feeling  sprung  that  unfortunate  measure,  which  I 
regard  as  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  cause,  of  some  of  the  embarravments 
that  have  obstructed  the  pmgress  of  our  city.  .  I  refer  to  the  division  of  this  city 
of  130,000  people  into  four  separate  municipal  corporations,  (for  I  include  La&y- 
ette.)  This  division  may  have  been  called  for  1836,  owin^  to  the  oppressive  ex- 
ercise of  power  by  an  excited  miyority,  but  the  causes  for  it  no  longer  exist  now. 
No  man  who  has  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  city,  can  advocate  its  contiliuance. 
What  baa  been  the  operation  of  this  miserable  system  of  municipal  sovemmentf 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  its  fruits.  In  1845,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  debt  of  the  Second  Municipality  was  $2,099,000;  to-day  it  is 
$2,700,000.  From  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1852— a  period 
of  seven  years— the  expenses  of  the  Second  Municipality  had  reached  the  enor^ 
mous  sum  of  over  $6,000,000,  or  near  an  annual  outlay  of  $900,000,  or  an  average 
of  $30  to  each  inhabitant,  of  all  ages,  09fon  and  conditiona.    This  inoredlble  ex- 
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fMditnMt  bad  been  not  by  euaMiTe  levies  of  tizes  ob  the  property,  eepital  end 
eommerce  of  the  manicipiuity,  with  the  ineome  froB  loant,  t^at  had  swelled  its 
debts  neerly  $100,000  ^ir  enimm.  Where  has  this  enormous  ism  gone  7 — ^not  to 
pay  debts,  they  have  mcressed ;  not  to  pay  the  iatetest  on  our  debts,  for  that  is 
not  now  paid ;  not  to  build  improvements,  for  we  have  none.  Where  are  the 
monuments  that  attest  the  application  of  this  expenditure  f  We  have  none— ns^, 
absolutely  nothing.  It  has  gone  without  leaving  any  memorial,  but  the  inherits 
anee  of  a  profiiaite  system  of  government,  that  is  sinking  the  municipalitv  every 
year  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt  and  embarranment— an  inheritance  Ipat  has 
ehanjged  hope  into  despair,  and  destroyed  confidence  at  home  and  abroad.  What 
^[^plies  to  the  Second  Municipality,  applies  to  all  the  others.  Gentlemen  of  the 
eoontry  willt  no  doubt,  be  startled  at  tneae  figures,  and  at  the  recital  of  such  ^^ 
nressions.    Such  would  not  be  borne  in  any  Euiopean  oity  for  an  hour  or  a 

The  sympathies  of  our  people  have  been  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Ouba,  yet  in  that  island  the  taxation  does  not  much  exceed  $12  to  each  innabitant, 
and  they  ei^oy  a  prosperity  that  does  not  exist  here ;  whilst  in  the  Second  Munici- 
pality, the  average  taxation,  in  1850,  actually  reached  $30  for  each  inhabitant.  A^- 
toonahig  as  all  this  seems,  we  have  persons  among  us,  inflnenoed  by  old  prejudices 
—persons  who  possess  intelligence  and  property,  who  cling  to  oar  present  divided 
^stem  of  government,  which  is  destroying  our  credit,  our  propertr,  and  demoral- 
ixing  our  character.  I  make  these  admisaons  with  humility,  that  you  of  the 
eountry  may  rightly  understand  our  embarrassments. 

We  are  without  unity  in  our  government— its  very  elements  are  destructive  to 
sound  and  healthy  public  opinion,  and  fatal  to  public  enterprise  and  public  credit. 
What  can  be  expected  from  four  miserable  governments  m  aiding  great  under-  ^ 
tskings— in  exalting  the  character  of  our  people,  that  have  only  achieved  the  results  ' 
I  have  clearly  and  truly  stated  ?  What  wonla  New- York  be,  divided  and  eovemed 
by  four  such  ffovemments  7  Would  she  do  any  better  than  we  do  7  Would  she 
have  achievsa  the  distinctions  in  improvements  and  commercial  power,  that 
challenge  admiration  (rem  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  7  In  this  state  of  divi- 
sion New-Orleans  cannot  build  a  mile  of  rail-road ;  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  ii^ 
temal  improvement,  so  far  as  the  co-operation  of  the  municipalities  can  be  ob- 
tained, they  might  as  well  be  twenty  miles  distant  from  each  other.  When  we 
have  gone  before  the  Legislature  to  ssk  its  aid,  the  country  members  say,  gentle- 
men of  the  oity,  agree  among  yourselves,  and  we  will  consent  to  any  law  jrou 
may  request.  But  such  agreement  has  never  been  had ;  no  union  has  ever  exist- 
ed, each  division  carried  into  the  councils  of  the  state  its  locaranimosities,  preji»> 
dices  and  differences,  regardless  of  the  common  good  of  the  whole  city.  ^ 

Our  country  friends  must  stand  by  us  and  aid  us  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  anoma- 
lous and  tyrannical  system,  which  is  certainly  at  war  with  our  best  interests,  and 
which  unaermin^  the  credit  and  demoralizes  the  character  of  our  oity.  We  are, 
and  have  been,  under  the  domination^of  office-holders— whose  number  is  legion— 
whose  influence  is  in  active  opposition  to  changes  that  curtail  their  power— whose 
love  of  spoil  and  dominion  is  above  all  considerations  of  the  public  good.  We  must 
tread  down  this  power  under  our  feet.  We  must  declare  our  independence  of  all 
official  dictation.  We  must  abolish  the  whole  system  of  divided  government ;  and 
when  we  assemble  a^n  we  will,  I  hope,  present  to  you  a  consolidated  and  united 
city«— consolidated  in  interests,  in  feeling,  in  policy,  in  enterprise,  and  what  is 
more,  paying^  our  honest  debts,  snd  redeemed  in  credit  at  home  and  abroad. 

If  we  &il  in  doing  all  this,  this  Oonvention  will  (ail  in  its  objects— its  labors 
will  be  futile  and  profitless.  But  we  cannot  and  will  not  fsil.  1  am  sanguine  of 
success,  and  that  we  shall  cany  out  all  the  great  schemes  that  have  occupied  your 
attention.  Every  citizen  who  has  anything  at  stake,  feels  that  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  one  of  mischief— that  its  tendencies  are  to  depreciate  the  value  of  his 
enterprise.  The  citizen  without  property,  feels  his  chances  of  acquiring  any  are 
daily  decreased— the  citizen  possessed  ot  property,  feels  that  his  possessions  are 
daily  diminishing. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  takes  away  hope,  and  our  people  aro  full  of  doubts. 
Every  man  knows  that  .with  excessive  and  increasing  taxation,  and  a  perishing 
public  credit,  we  cannot  build  improvements :  but  all  know  that  the  encourage- 
ments flowing  from  a  good,  efficient  and  economical  government,  will  bring  credit, 
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aid  and  ability  to  oonitract  all  the  public  improTements  that  intoraet  at,  in  the 
Taltey  of  the  MissiMippi ;  that  New-Orleans  will  then  be  carried  forward  to  thai 
noble  and  magnificent  position  in  which  nature  placed  her,  at  the  mart  of  a  vast 
and  nneqaaled  empire.  When  we  have  achieved  the  overthrow  of  oar  govern- 
ment,  we  shall  stand  shoulder  to  shoalder  with  yon  in  all  yoor  great  works. 
When  New-Orleans  has  a  good  government,  and  hi^h  credit,  what  si^ities  then 
her  debt  7  Large  as  we  now  consider  it,  nnder  a  nnited  government,  it  would  be 
a  mere  trifle.  Let  it  once  be  known  that  New-Orleans  is  payiag  her  debts,  that 
she  is  one  city,  and  this  knowledge  will  be  hastily  transmitted  through  the  medium 
of  her  commercial  agencies  to  every  capital  in  Europe.  It  is  there  that  capital 
will  be  found  in  abundance,  as  it  was  twent|r  years  ago,  when  the  Bonds  of  the 
alite,  issued  to  the  Union  Bank,  were  the  first  on  the  list  of  American  securities 
in  Condon.  It  was  the  high  character  of  our  state  abroad,  and  the  knowledge  of 
unrivaled  resources,  that  then  gave  us  credit.  Our  resources  are  not  lessened,  but 
greatly  enlarged  ;  and  if  we  but  regain  the  character  we  enjoyed  by  the  practice 
of  honesty,  good  iaith  and  good  government,  millions  of  capital  will  be  as  certain 
to  flow  in  upon  us,  as  yon  great  stream  moves  majestically  towards  the  gulf  into 
which  it  passes  its  waters. 

Let  gentlemen  who  ask  our  aid  for  other  improvements  than  those  projected 
from  our  city,  note  my  facts  and  consider  them  lairly,  and  not  expect  us  to  contri- 
bute millions  to  all  the  improvemento  of  the  Southwest.  When  we  have  com- 
menced to  build  roads  from  our  own  limits,  we  must,  with  reference  to  our  ability, 
first  engage  in  the  construction  of  those  works  imperiously  demanded  by  the 
wants  of  our  people,  those  works  that  will  be  most  expedient,  and  will  be  most 
oertain  to  recommend  themselves  to  our  people  atlarg[e.  These  works  completed, 
we  will  soon  be  in  circumstances  to  render  material  aid  to  all  works  that  promise 
usefulness.  The  favorable  results  of  a  few  undertakings  will  awaken  hopes  and 
interests  that  are  now  timid  and  sensitive,  and  stimulate  us  to  larger  views,  and 
aid  to  other  projects  contemplated  in  the  Southwest 

The  two  great  works  which  must  for  the  present  absorb  our  means  and  enter- 
prise, are  the  great  trunk  line  which  is  to  complete  the  grand  line  of  nil-road  com- 
munication with  the  Atlantic  cities  and  the  Ohio  valley,  and  the  great  Western 
line,  which  is  to  penetrate  the  vast  country  stretohing  for  so  sreat  a  distance  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  Our  position  is  similar  to  that  of  New- York  in  1809,  when 
the  necessity  of  developing  the  great  western  part  of  the  state  began  to  impress 
itself  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  splendid  results  you  all  know.  New*Or- 
leaus  has  greater  resources  than  New- York  ever  had,  in  the  vast  and  fertile  coun- 
try west  of  the  Mississippi  There  lies  her  empire  and  power.  Thence  will 
pour  into  her  lap  wealth,  which  no  imagination  can  grasp,  and  no  figures  com- 
pute. 

These  are  the  projecta  which  at  present  engsge  our  attention.  To  oonsum- 
mate  them,  is  our  present  object  and  determination.  In  what  maimer,  and  by 
what  means,  is  the  question  which  occupied  the  serious  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means.  I  propose  to  speak  now  to  one  of  the  propositions  of 
the  committee, — that  of  taxation  of  real  estate,  as  a  means  of  building  rail-roads. 
I  know  that  a  proposition  to  tax  in  Louisiana,  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  excites  the  deepest  concern  and  opposition.  We  have  good  reasons  for 
such  sensibility.  In  New-Orleans  the  bare  mention  of  a  new  tax  is  enough  to 
alarm  the  boldest;  but,  gentlemen,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  tax.  The  remedy  is  per- 
fect terror  to  some  of  our  people.  I  am  a  believer— and  I  -am  a  fellow-sunerer  on 
a  large  scale,  but  I  have  confidence  and  prefer  the  tax,  to  being  without  nil-roads, 
commerce  and  credit.— I  am  a  believer  in  the  sacred  and  inalienable  rights  of 
property,  that  the  practical  character  of  every  government  is  the  result  ofa  state 
of  property,  and  security  of  life;  and  that  any  government  that  fails  in  maintain- 
ing this  great  principle  is  not  worth  preserving.  But  let  us  examine  the  matter 
dispassionately,  and  see  if  the  tax  proposed  is  not  a  just  and  judicious  one.  What 
is  the  condition  of  property  in  Louisiana?  In  the  rural  parishes  of  the  state  we 
have  lands,  slaves,  movables,  machinery,  and  stock;  in  the  city,  landed  properly, 
means,  houses  and  lots. 

I  advocate  a  uniform  tax  between  the  country  and  the  city,  because  its  opera- 
tion is  equal— because  the  lands  of  the  country  enjoy,  perpetually,  a  benefit  by  the 
construction  of  rail-road  improvements.    I  consider  such  a  taxation  as  one  of  jna- 
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tica  and  policy  in  a  country  where  the  panaits  of  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly,  or 
almost  exclusively,  rural ;  that  it  is  neitner  wisdom  nor  policy  for  such  a  country 
to  impose  taxation  on  personal  property,  where  its  importance  is  so  insignificant ; 
that  It  is  unwise  to  tax  the  capital  that  imports  from  other  countries — ^imports 
which  we  ourselves  consume,  and  which,  it  taxed,  is  indirectly  returned  to  the 
tax-payer,  by  the  increased  price  demanded  from,  and  paid  by  the  consumer. 
Besides,  the  merchant  who  imports  does  not  always  make  a  profit  on  his  imports ; 
while  the  vigilant  landlord  is  generally  certain  of  his  rent.  The  pursuits  or  trade 
are  those  of  fluctuation  and  uncertainty.  Look  at  this  Question  m  another  point 
of  view,  and  let  me  in<}uire  who  employ  the  houses  ana  stores  of  n  city  f  The 
landlord  can  only  live  m  one  house,  but  he  needs  tenants  for  his  remaining  pro- 
perty ;  and  in  a  city  so  exclusively  commercial  as  New-Orleans,  who  compose  that 
tenantry  f  Merchants,  and  the  agents  of  commerce.  Is  it  not  the  gain  and  inter- 
est of  the  property-holder  to  encouraj^e  the  increase  of  this  class  of  population  f 
And  what  agency  so  efficient  to  do  this  as  building  rail-roads  f  If  the  building  of 
rail-roads  permanently  increases  the  value  of  houses,  by  increasing  the  demand  for 
them,  is  it  the  interest  or  is  it  the  policy  of  the  landlord  to  oppose  a  system  so 
manifestly  intended  .for  bis  benefit  T  Bat  the  clear  and  lucid  eiplanations  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  IS^enjamin,  show  that  the  mode  of  raising  means  to  build  rail-roads  by 
taxation,  ia  the  least  objectionable  of  all  modes  of  taxation;  and  that,  practically 
■peakiug,  it  is  no  taxation  at  all  where  the  improvements  made  by  such  means  are 
feasible  and  profitable.  An  agricultural  people  are  at  no  time,  or  in  any  country, 
much  disposed  to  be  liberal  subscribers  to  stock  companies ;  as  a  class,  they  re- 
gard with  timidity  and  doubt  all  undertakings  that  do  not  seem  to  possess  the 
certain  security  of  landed  possessions ;  and  wnile  our  planters  would  see  induce- 
ments to  borrow  money  to  enlarge  and  extend  their  estates,  they  would  never,  as 
individuals,  borrow  money  to  become  stockholders  in  a  bank  or  a  rail-road.  It  is 
in  cities,  where  the  spirit  of  adventure,  stimulated  by  examples  of  successful  en-  * 
terprise,  comes  forward  to  embark  in  undertakings,  and  where  the  aggregations 
of  capital  are  ready  to  be  advanced  when  inducements  are  offered,  that  unaertak- 
ings  receive  the  most  favor.  It  is  only  necessary  to  recur  to  my  explanation  of  the 
position  of  New-Orleans  credit,  to  ascertain  that  this  advantage,  common  to  other 
cities,  is  now  an  insigpificant  one  with  us,  and  that  the  recommendation  we  make 
in  favor  of  taxatbn,  is  suggested  by  reasons  of  policy,  as  well  as  by  reasons  of 
necessity. 

Taxation,  for  the  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
nsages  of  New- York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  All  these  states  bbrrowed  largely  to 
build  canals  and  rail-roads, and  taxed  the  whole  people  to  pay  the  interest  on  their 
loans.  In  Ohio,  the  opposition  to  the  tax  was  very  great ;  opposition  was  mani- 
fested in  every  way.  The  lives  of  the  officers  of  the -state,  charged  with  the  col- 
lection of  the  tax,  were  seriously  threatened.  Bnt  before  the  canal  was  completed, 
the  people  of  the  interior  of  Ohio  received  little  or  nothing  for  the  products  of 
their  farms,  and  the  price  paid  for  wheat  was  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  When 
the  canals  were  opened,  wheat  rose  in  price  to  eighty  cents  and  one  dollar  per 
bushel ;  their  lands  four  and  five  hundred  per  cent :  and  any  one  who  would 
have  had  the  temerity  to  condemn  the  canal,  would  have  been  almost  in  as  mnch 
danger  as  the  officers  who  collected  the  tax  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loans  that' 
bad  furnished  the  meaas  of  their  construction. 

I  shall  not  dwell  longer  on  this  point  The  question  is  at  once  so  suggestive, 
that  I  do  not  think  any  gentleman  present  needs  farther  examples  to  overcome^ 
bis  objections,  if  he  have  any ;  and,  were  I  to  pursue  the  question  further,  I 
would  point  you  to  the  examples  of  many  of  our  sister  states  and  cities  of  the 
Southwest,  where  taxation  to  build  rail-roads  has  boon  adopted  almost  without 
opposition. 

Mr.  President:  I  now  pass  to  another  subject  of  great  interest  to  New-Orleans 
and  as  one  intimately  connected  with  the  progress  and  completion  of  rail-roads  in- 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  New-Orleans  is  the  ab- 
sence of  an  import  trade ;  and  why  are  we  without  imports  f  Wh^  is  it,  that  a  city 
exporting  eighty  or  ninety  millions  of  dollars  annually,  is  so  insignificant  in  that 
i  mportant  branch  of  commerce  T  Because  of  the  remoteness  and  uncertainty  of  our 
market — our  being  without  a  speedy,  rapid,  and  cheap  communication  with  the  in- 
terior country  that  seeks  New-Orleans  as  a  market  for  its  agricultural  produotiona. 
It  is  in  our  power  to  make  New-Orleans  a  large  importing  city,  by  carrying  out 
the  objeotf  of  this  Convention,  and  facilitating  access  between  New  Orleans  and 
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every  pordoo  of  the  Talley  of  the  Miadanppi,  which  is  tributary  to  oar  trade ;  and 
without  rail-roads,  this  commanication  cannot  be  established  to  compete  success- 
folly  with  the  active  enterprise  of  oar  Northern  rivals.  Under  present  and  past 
circomstances,  this  city  could  not  pretend  to  carry  on  importing  extensively,  when 
imports  from  those  countries  we  trade  with,  were  such  here,  were  either  cut  off 
by  distance  from  the  country  that  would  become  customers  for  these  imports,  by 
delays  or  uncertain  navigation,  or,  when  these  facilities  were  at  command,  the 
goods  imported  had  either  become  untaleable  or  unfashionable,  lesving  the  im- 
porter the  aLtemative  of  viraiting  for  the  return  of  another  season,  at  the  expense 
of  interest  and  multiplied  expenses,  which,  under  any  cireumstanoes,  takes  away 
all  chance  of  profit.  But,  buud  the  proposed  rail-roade,  place  it  within  our  power 
to  travel  to  Nashville  in  twenty  hours,  Memphis  in  twenty  hours,  and  all  the  im- 
portant points  of  the  Eastern  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  in  a  like  quick 
time,  aim  our  own  Western  borders  and  Texas  in  a  few  hours,  then  New-Orleuns 
will  be  a  city  of  imports,  the  produce  of  this  rich  agricultural  empire  will  flow 
into  her  lap,  not  as  a  ihere  place  of  transit,  but  to  be  exchanged  for  the  produc- 
tions of  other  countries ;  then  will  New-Orleans  begin  the  fulfilment  of  her  destiny, 
and  become  renowned  and  &mous  among  the  cities  of  the  world. 

I  propose  to  illustrate  the  advantages  of  an  importing  trade  over  one  of  mere 
export  We  all  know  that  the  agencies  employed  in  receiving,  selling  and  ship- 
ping fifty  thousand  bales  of  ootton,  are  very  small,  and  yet  fifty  thousand  bales  of 
cotton,  at  present  cost,  would  produce  $1,500,000.  Suppose  tne  proceeds  of  this 
cotton  was  brought  back  in  the  manu&ctures  of  Birmingnam,  Manchester,  Lyons, 
or  any  Enrepean  city,  how  many  agencies  would  be  required  to  distribute  it 
through  all  the  channels  between  the  importer  and  the  consumer  f  Judging  from 
Uie  subdivisions  of  such  employments  in  Northern  cities,  the  number  would  be 
very  great ;  but  these  peuple  not  only  want  storehouses  and  shops,  but  want 
houses  to  live  ia ;  and  with  the  demand  for  stores,  shops  and  houses,  would  spring 
up  a  demand  for  builders,  artisans  and  laborers,  and  agents  of  every  description ; 
our  vacant  lots  would  soon  be  covered  by  improvements,  our  vacant  houses  ten- 
anted by  an  active  and  industrious  population,  that  would  become  permanent  and 
progressive.  These  are  the  elements  uf  a  solid  prosperity,  and  what  New-Orleans 
most  needs.  A  mere  city  of  transit  conmierce  can  never  be  a  great  city.  Ton 
may  talk  of  receipts  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco— they  have  done  all  for  yoa 
they  ever  will  do.  You  must  now  rely  on  something  else,  and  this  reliance  is 
mamly  dependent  on  increased  local  pursuits  and  increased  interior  communica- 
tion, such  as  New-York  and  every  Northern  city  has  established. 

I  fear  I  tax  your  patience,  but  oar  present  circumstances  demand  from  every 
citizen  an  attention  to  foots ;  and  your  time  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in 
listening  to  those  I  am  detailing.  It  is  a  constant  subject  of  complaint  that  New- 
Orleans  has  an  insuflicient  banking  capital — that  money  commands  a  high  price. 
The  error  on  this  snbjeot  is  very  prevalent  at  home  ana  abroad.  Boston,  which 
is  constantly  rung  in  our  ears  as  an  example  of  wealth  and  enterprise,  divided 
from  her  commerce  and  manufactures,  has  about  eighteen  millions  of  banking  cap- 
ital, whilst  New-Orleans  has  about  seventeen  millions  of  fixed  capital,  or  about 
ten  millions  of  active  capital.  The  cities  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn  have  a  bank- 
ing capital  of  twenty-eight  millions,  Philadelphia  under  ten  millions,  and  Baltimnre 
under  seven  millions ;  New- York  and  Brooklyn  have  near  she  times  the  population 
of  New-Orleans,  and  less  than  three  times  an  excess  in  banking  capital.  Philadel- 
phia has  a  population  nearly  four  times  greater  than  New-Orleans,  and  her  banking 
capital  is  not  so  great  Baltimore,  that  has  a  population  near  fifty  per  cent,  greater 
than  New-Orleans,  has  three  millions  less  banking  capital  than  New-Orleans. 
Cincinnati  has  not  more  than  one-eighth,  and  St  Louis  not  more  than  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  banking  capital  of  New-Orleans ;  and  yet  these  cities  have  adyanced 
with  astonishing  progress,  and  have  almost  doubled  their  populations,  whilst  New- 
Orleans  is  comparatively  stationary. 

The  deposits  of  the  banking  institutions  of  New-Orleans  bear  a  proportion  to 
those  of  other  cities,  equally  favorable  with  that  of  their  capitals;  and  I  assume 
that  fixed  capitals  and  deposits  in  any  city  are  an  index  of  its  aggregate  capital 
and  means.  With  these  focts,  I  proceed  to  make  another  statement,  warranted  by 
my  knowledge  of  the  facts :  that  the  average  price  of  money  in  New-Orleans 
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fliiioe  1842,  has  been  33  per  cent  chraper  than  the  average  price  ia  Beaton ;  25  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  the  average  price  io  New- York,  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore ; 
and  50  per  cenL  cheaper  than  in  Cincinnati  and  St.  Loais.  When  I  apeak  of  the 
average  price,  or  .the  deamen  or  cheapness  of  money,  I  mean  the  current  price 
demanded  and  paid  on  good  and  undoubted  aecority ;  and  I  am  particnlar  on 
these  points  of  comparison,  as  intending  to  show  that  the  circulation  of  capital  de- 
pends on  the  manner  of  its  employment,  and  that  small  capitals,  activelv  circnlated 
where  employments  are  multiplied  and  various,  achieve  a  great  deal  more  than 
large  capitals,  located  !n  a  cit^  with  her  whole  dependence  founded  on  a  mere  ex- 
port commerce.  The  operation  of  unwise  laws  affecting  capital,  will,  in  all  coun- 
tries, restrain  and  embarrass  its  free  circulation ;  and  when  the  laws  are  not  ancli 
as  to  endanger  the  safe  employment  of  capital,  it  will  certainly  disappear. 

We  have  more  capital  in  the  Soalhern  atates,  for  our  wanta,  than  iknjr  portion  of 
the  Confederacy.  The  absence  amon^  us  of  the  prosperity  so  manifest  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  states,  does  not  arise  from  any  want  of  capital,  but  proceeds 
from  the  utter  neglect  of  the  South  to  her  true  and  substantial  interests,  and  the 
discouragements  ttiat  stand  in  the  wa^  of  investments.  The  unfortunate  circum* 
atances  of  the  public  credit  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  and  the  overthrow  of 
confidence,  public  and  private,  when  public  obligations  are  disregarded,  visit  oo 
the  whole  Southwest  penalties  that  are  fatal  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  above 
all,  to  that  confidence  that  nourishes  and  prdtects  it.  The  demoralizing  influence 
of  plighted  public  faith  weakens  the  attacnment  of  the  people  to  the  government, 
ana  capital  and  property  will  never  trust  its  protection  to  a  goveniment  without 
this  moral  support.  Capital  will  never  flow  into  a  state  that  neglects  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  public  engagements  ;,but  all  the  savings  of  capital,  derived  from  indus- 
trv  and  economy,  in  sncn  a  state,  will  leave  it— Uulo  wings  and  fly  away  to  places 
of  greater  security.  At  this  time,  and  within  the  last  year,  the  chief  buyers  of 
stocks,  for  investment  in  New- York,  were  Southern  people — ^yes,  Mr.  President, 
people  from  Mississippi  and  Alabama;  and  vet,  if  capital  is  so  scarce  and  inoney 
so  dear,  as  is  daily  announced,  why  does  it  happen  that  this  country  is  furnishing 
capital  to  bny  Northern  stocks  7  furnishing  capital  to  enable  our  active  and  enter- 

g rising  rivals  to  extend  their  highways  and  power  7  furnishing  the  aid  that  trans* 
)n  to  them  supremacy,  and  weakens  and  impoverishes  us  7  If  you  are  true 
Southerners,  and  I  believe  you  all  are,  go  to  work  and  change  all  this  by  ordaining 
such  laws  as  will  inspire  confidence  at  home  and  abroad;  go  to  work  and  imitate 
your  victorious  rivals,  build  roads  and  create  stock  at  home,  give  the  guarantee  of 
Donesty  and  security,  and  my  word  for  it,  you  will  not  only  entice  back  the  capital 
that  is  leaving  you,  but  invite  it  from  abroad. 

Whilst  regarding  our  pursuits  and  laws  as  unfavorable  to  that  circulation  of  cap- 
ital known  in  other  sections  of  the  Union,  there  is  another  cause  that  is  dealing  out 
its  influences.  Latterly,  there  has  sprung  up,  in  conseauence  of  the  slavery  agi- 
tation, an  uneasy  feeling.  The  wicked  and  insane  medalins  of  the  enemies  of  our 
institutions,  of  our  peace  and  tranquillity,  said  the  perpetuafdiscussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, North  and  South,  contributes  largely  to  unsettle  confidence,  and  to  work  on 
the  fears  of  the  timid.  I  am  not  amon^  the  number  to  believe  this  evil  is  not  to  be 
overcome.  The  South,  united  in  policy  and  interest,  united  by  the  ties  of  closer 
inter-comnnnication,  united  by  an  extended  and  combined  system  of  rail-roadF^ 
uuited  by  the  developmeut  of  her  vast  resources,  and  the  building  up  of  a  manu- 
fiusturiug  interest,  will  soon  be  in  circumstances  of  power  and  prominence  that 
will  put  at  naught  all  the  distractions  that  have  threatened  her  peace,  and  endan- 
gered the  security  of  the  Union. 

The  building  of  rail-roads,  the  erection  of  manufactories,  and  the  demand  for  thb 
skill  and  labor  that  they  everywhere  create,  will  attract  immigration  to  the  South, 
will  augment  our  white  population,  who  will  become  more  permanent  and  set^ 
tied  in  their  pursuits;  and  this  tendency  to  localizing  population,  will  prove  an 
element  of  increased  security  to  the  South,  one  which  will  hasten  the  recovery  of 
her  lost  power. 

Attention  to  these  interests  will  achieve  far  more  for  the  South  than  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  platforms  of  political  quackery,  invented  to  advance  the  pretensions 
of  their  projectors. 

/  I  a^ain  repeat  that  theory  of  deficiency  in  capital  is  unfounded;  we  have  it  in 
abundance  for  all  our  purposes,  if  it  can  be  concentrated  and  circulated  as  it  is  in 
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Wall-8tre6t.  There  has  Veen  no  ]>eriod  m  the  last  five  yean,  notwithstaDding  hi 
being  marked  ^ith  great  revolations  in  trade,  that  money  was  not  obtainable  in 
New-Orleans,  on  good  secarity— I  mean  available  and  convertible  secnrity,  aoch  as 
IB  recognized  and  cnrretit  in  Amsterdam,  London  and  New- York ;  I  do  not  mean 
security  with  the  incambrance  of  notarial  pledges,  tacit  mortgages, appraisement 
laws,  tees  to  lawyers  for  collecting,  and  vexations  delays  in  realizing  mem.  The 
money-lender  is  always  the  most  timid  of  men ;  he  has  what  yon  want,  and  is  al- 
ways willing  to  supply  your  wants,  provided  he  is  sure  of  escaping  trouble  and 
vexation,  and  the  secnrity  jrou  offer  is  good ;  bnt  when  you  ask  him  to  employ  at- 
torneys to  investigate  any  titles,  and  expose  himself  to  any  uncertainty,  his  compli- 
ance 18  at  an  end.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  a  money-fender  would  be  attracted 
by  the  securities  and  forms  of  law  known  in  Louisiana ;  that  he  would  hazard  the 
profit  on  his  loans  by  the  fees  paid  to  the  agents  of  the  law,  and  their  punctual 
recovery  by  the  delays  of  an  appraisement  law  that  extends  the  payment  twelve 
months,  when  the  property  does  not  bring  two- thirds  of  its  cash  value  T  It  is  die 
doubt  and  uncertainty  produced  by  such  a  condition  of  laws,  that  curtail  the  circu- 
lation of  capital,  and  make  it  dear  to  the  agricultural  classes  of  the  country. 

We  possess  the  most  favored  country  nuder  the  sun ;  we  have  immense  tracts 
of  uncultivated  land,  teeming  vrith  fruitliilness;  and  if  we  had  wise  laws,  onr  re> 
pion  would  become  great  and  prosperous.  Then  a  magnificent  system  of  internal 
improvement  will  spring  up,  and  New-Orleans  will  not  only  be  the  greatest  ex- 
porting,  bnt  become  one  of  Uie  largest  importing  and  commeroial  cities  in  the 
world.  She  will  then  be  to  the  Southwest  what  New-York  is  to  her  depen- 
dencies :  the  mart  of  a  great  and  powerful  empire. 

Digressing  from  this  brauch  of  the  subject,  I  pass  to  another  subject  of  interest 
to  the  Southwest  After  the  war  of  1812,  the  manufactories  of  the  North  were 
found  in  such  a  condition  as  to  need  the  protection  of  government.  That  protec- 
tion has  been  kept  up  ever  since,  until  it  has  built  up  at  the  North  a  vast  manu- 
facturing power  and  population.  The  generosity  of  the  Sonth  has  fostered  an 
interest  wnich  has  now  become  an  overwhelming  one.  In  the  meantime,  we 
have  done  nothing  towards  fosterfng  industry  in  our  midst.  The  example  of  the 
North  has  been  lost  upon  us.  We  nave  neglected  the  means  by  whicn  she  has 
grown  great  I  apee  in  the  remark  of  Mr.  Pike,  of  Arkansas,  that  if  we  wish  to 
be  equals  in  the  Union,  we  must  be  equal  in  power,  strength  and  resources. 
There  is  nothing  gained  by  talking  of  the  progress  and  enterprise  of  the  North. 
Let  us  follow  the  steps  by  which  she  has  reached  her  present  greatness.  When 
we  embark  in  like  enterprises,  we  shall  show  a  like  degree  of  prosperity  and 
power.  When  we  embark  in  manufacturing — when  we  increase  the  employ- 
ments of  the  white  man,  a  large  and  industrial  population  will  flow  thither. 
The  Southwest  will  be  peeple4  by  an  efficient  and  substantial  population,  which 
will  develop  its  great  resources,  and  add  to  our  power  and  strength  in  the  Union, 
a  popnlation  identified  with  us  in  interest  and  feeling. 

There  is  an  evil  under  which  our  city  and  several  of  the  Southern  states  suffer, 
the  removal  of  which  is  essential  to  our  prosperity,  and  which  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  of  rail-roads.  I  allude  to  the  want  of  location-— of  perma- 
nency in  our  population.  The  annual  flight  and  dispersion  of  our  citizens  is  a 
great  drain  upon  the  prosperity  of  New-Orleans.  I  scaroely  feel  I  have  a  local 
habitation.  So  it  is  with  a  large  majority  of  our  people.  Local  attachmenu  are 
necessary  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  every  community.  When  we  have  a 
ready  access  by  rail-road  to  a  country  adjacent  and  tributary  to  our  city,  where 
we  may  escape  for  a  time  the  heats  of  summer,  and  be  within  convenient  dis- 
tance of  our  place  of  business,  our  population  will  cease  to  fly  every  year  to 
Europe  and  tne  North.  These  great  roads  vrill  enable  us  to  draw  closer  the 
bonds  of  friendship  and  intimacy  with  our  brethren  in  other  states.  They  will 
learn,  bv  intimate  association,  to  regard  us  with  kindlier  feelings ;  we  shall  bring 
back  pleasing  recollections,  enlightened  intelligence,  enlarged  views,— and  a 
stronger  love  of  this  great  and  glorious  Union.    We  shall  then  become  one  peo- 

Ele,^ne  in  feeling,  in  interest,  in  sympathy,  and  in  devotion  to  our  noble  and 
eneficent  institutions. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  these  roads  are  scarcely  less  important  and  neces- 
sary to  the  South.  West  of  us  lies  a  va&t  and  noble  country,  capable  of  sustain- 
ing milliDus.    This  country  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  Union  in  fertility.     All 
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that  u  oecaaaary  it  to  give  ready  aceen  to  it.  Penetrate  this  region  with^  ndl- 
xoada,  and  in  a  few  years  those  fertile  plains  will  be  filled  by  a  nnmerous,  bosy 
and  energetic  population.  There  will  arise  new  states  faerOi  and  oar  representa- 
tion in  Congress  will  soon  equal  that  of  the  North.  Aside,  then,  from  the  mere 
profit,  there  are  high  considerations  of  state  pride,  patriotism  and  feeling,  to  be 
gratified.  With  such  motives  and  objects,  shall  we  fiul  to  do  our  duty  7  Shall 
we  jEprow  cold  and  indifferent  to  our  true  interests— to  the  glory,  honor  and  pros- 
perity of  our  own  Southwest  7 

^  Not  the  least  of  the  good  effects  of  these  rail-roads,  deserving  our  serious  coiv 
sideration,  is  their  promotion  of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  man.  They 
bring  people  closer  together,  wear  off,  by  continual  contact,  the  prejudices  and 
nnkinaly  feelings  which  sometimes  arise  between  men ;  they  promote  know- 
ledge and  science,  by  interchanse  of  ideas ;  and  lastly,  they  promote  the  ad*> 
▼ancement  of  republicanism  ana  free  institutions,  by  showing  to  the<  world  the 
development,  the  happiness  and  wealth  that  can  be  attained  under  such  a  form 
of  government,  and  b^  ennobling  and  strengthening  our  attachment  to  our  coun- 
try. Here  is  a  civilizing  and  conquering  power,  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
cannon  that  ever  belched  forth  destruction  on  the  battle  field.  The  rail-road  is 
the  greatest  of  all  missions,  save  that  alone  of  our  Saviour. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  measure  which  we  have  assembled  to 
promote.  I  trust  in  God  that  onr  labor  will  net  have  been  in  vain;  I  cannot 
permit  my  mind  to  doubt  that  we  shall  all  return  to  our  homes  with  the  deter- 
mination to  go  to  work,  and  rest  not  until  the  glorious  consummation  is  realized. 
When  we  change  our  bad  laws-— when  we  draw  closer  the  bonds  with  onr  breth- 
ren in  other  sections  of  our  Union,  and  grow  more  friendly  and  sociable — when 
we  covenant  together  to  build  rail-roads  throuehout  our  rich  territory,  promoting 
trade,  commerce,  population  and  production,  then  will  the  Southwest  enter  upon 
a  career  which  will  shame  the  greatness  of  the  richest  empires  of  the  world,  and 
this  become  the  Empire  City  of  the  Southwest,  the  centre  of  prosperity,  of 
wealth,  of  enlightenment,  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  all  that  makes  a  people 
great  and  free ! 


MEMPHIS  AND  LOUISVILLE  RAIL-ROAD. 

SPEKCB  or  J.  T.  TRKZaVANT,  OP  T1NNX88BB. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

When  I  recollect  that  the  Convention  has  often  been  addressed  i)y  gentlemen 
much  more  able  to  instruct  and  interest  than  mvself,  and  when,  on  looking  around 
me,  I  can  recognize  scarcely  a  dozen  familiar  races,  I  may  well  feel  some  di& 
deuce  in  rising  at  all.  But  deeming  the  introduction  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  routes  so  appropriate  an  occasion  lor  offering  the  few  remarks  which  I 
shall  make,  and  viewing  one  of  the  routes  reported  upon  by  the  committee  of 
vast  importance,  not  only  to  the  city  which  I,  m  part,  represent  here,  but  al90  to 
the  city  of  New-Orleans,  I  will  venture  to  claim  the  indulgent  attention  of  the 
Convention  while  I  endeavor  to  present  the  peculiar  claims  this  road  has  upon 
the  citizens  of  New-Orleans,  as  well  as  upon  the  citizens  of  Tennessee. 

New-Orleans,  Mr.  President,  is  engaged  in  a  grand  game  of  chess.    Her  op- 

SDuents  are  the  important  cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  from  Boston  to 
harleston— New-York  being  her  principal  antagonist.  The  pieces  with  which 
the  game  is  played,  are  the  great  natural  avenues  of  comroeree,  and  the  aHifieial 
ones  which  man  is  making.  The  prize  is  one  of  such  magnitude,  that  it  will 
bring  to  the  victor  the  seat  of  empire.  To  the  loser  will  surely  come  commer- 
cial dependence.  A  few,  a  very  few  years  will  decide  the  contest;  and^  when 
we  know,  that  in  it  is  involved  the  commercial  independence,  not  only  of  New- 
Orleans,  but  of  the  Southwest,  and  when  we  also  know  that,  with  this  commer* 
cial  independence,  is  intimately  blended  the  political  independence  of  the  South, 
we  may  well  resard  the  game  with  deep  interest,  and  venture  to  suggest  any 
move  by  whidh  mis  sort  ofvassalage  to  the  North  may  be  averted.    New-Orleans 
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baa  no  children  to  pia;-  with.  Hor  advoraariea  are  not  aaaily  Uiaded  by  the 
moves  on  the  board.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  vigilant,  energetic  and  ikilfrl. 
New-Orleana  has  great  natural  advantages— advantages  which,  at  first  sight,  ap- 
pear safBcient  to  secure  the  victory,  but  which  have  made  her  self-reliant  and 
almost  indifferent  to  the  necessit^f  of  aiding  those  natural  b^  artificial  advantages. 
So  secure  has  she  felt,  as  the  mistress  of  the  commerce  of  this  vast  valley,  mt, 
until  lately,  she  has  wanted  energy  and  activity.  This  Convention,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  have  listened  to  the  glowing  accounts  of  her  greatness,  given  by  aonie  of 
her  most  distinguished  sons;  they  nave  been  told  of  ner  impregnable  positioii^ 
of  her  vast  resources — of  her  independence  of  aid  from  any  quarter— of  ner  ability 
to  accomplish  a  brighter  destiny  yet.  But,  sir,  elcNquenco  cannot  set  aside  tfaie 
force  of  tacts  and  figures.  These  are  the  stem  arbiters  to  which,  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  we  muH  pay  deference.  Speaking  facts,  as  I  do,  to  practical  men,  I 
mav  say  to  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans,  <*  You  have  looked  on  that  picture ;  now 
look  on  this.''  And  I  bes  to  say,  sir,  diat  if  my  picture  is  not  as  flatterinff  as  the 
wishes  of  her  people  might  fancy,  Lwill  yet  sa^  it  is  sketched  by  no  mnieadly 
hand ;  for  the  welfare  ofNew-Orleans  and  of  this  valley  are  one. 

As  the  basis  of  the  few  remarks  I  shall  maKe,  I  submit  these  three  propositioBB 
as  conclasive,  to  wit : 

1.  The  commerce  of  the  Ohio  valley  region  has  contributed  more  towards  en- 
riching New-Orleans, and  is  now  worth  more  to  her,  than  the  commerce  of  a^ 
other  portion  of  the  Union. 

2.  As  valuable  as  this  commerce  is,  she  is  more  likely  to  lose  it  than  any  other 
trade  she  has,  by  the  energetic  movements  of  New-York  and  other  Atlantb 


3.  To  retain  this  valuable  trade,  which  is  about  leaving  New-Orleans  for  te 
Atlantic  seaboard,  that  city  is  deeply  interested  in  the  oonstmction  of  a  rail-road 
from  Memphis  to  Louisville. 

Until  you  glance  at  the  man  of  the  Union,  Mr.  President,  yon  will  not  have  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  extent  of  what  may  appropriatelv  be  called  **  the  Ohio  val- 
ley reffioD,*'  which  is  naturally  tributary  to  New-Orleans.  It  comprises  an  es* 
tent  of  country  which,  lying  oo  each  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  vratered 
and  fertilized  bv  its  many  tributaries,  contains  not  much  less  than  200,000 
square  miles,  and.  an  enterprising,  industrious,  wealthy  and  intelligent  population, 
numbering  some  five  or  six  millions.  It  is  that  porUon  of  the  great  Northwest 
which  has  heretofore  thrown  down  upon  her  wharves  the  largest  part  of  her 
wealth.  You  may  have  some  idea  of  tne  vast  producing-capacity  of  that  region 
when  I  state,  that  during  the  year  1850,  nearly  3,000  landings  ^ere  made  at 
Memphis  by  steamers  passiag  to  and  from  New-Orleans ;  and  of  that  number, 
nearly  one-half  were  out  of  the  Ohio  Biver  and  its  tributaries.  I  might  spend  an 
hour,  sir,  in  endeavoring  to  bring  facts  to  sustain  my  first  proposition ;  out  this 
one  is  worth  them  all.  It  is  powerfully  suggestive,  and  eminently  deserves  con* 
sideration.  Nor  is  this  trade  like  that  which  comes  from  the  more  southern 
region  at  present.  From  the  states  lying  souUi  of  the  Ohio  valley,  New-Orleans 
receives  cotton  and  sugar  almost  exclusively ;  but  firom  that  valley,  the  prodncti 
are  greatly  diversified,  giving  employment,  m  their  purchase  and  sale,  to  a  moch 
larger  number  of  citizens,  ami  thus  servine  to  add  more  to  population. 

In  illustrating  my  second  proposition,  Mr.  President,  I  need  but  recur  to  the 
causes  which  induced  this  Convention.  Had  New-Orleans  felt  as  commeroially 
secure  as  she  did  ten  vears  since ;  had  she  not  begun  to  realize  the  fact,  that  some 
of  her  former  dependencies  are  looking  out  for  other  commercial  connections ; 
had  she  not  felt  that  her  commerce  and  her  greatness  are  gradual]^  declining, 
though  the  country  which  has  built  her  up  has  been  rapidly.increasing  in  popo- 
lation,  productions  and  wealth,  she  never  would  have  called  this  Convention. 
But  she  finds  powerful  rivals  in  the  fields  invaders,  if  yon  will,  but  invaders 
possessed  of  means  and  of  energies  which,  if  contemned,  will  soon  become  irre- 
aistible. 

Look,  sir,  at  that  map,  on  your  right  Is  it  not  illustrative  of  both  my  first  and 
second  propositions,  when  it  is  seen  that  every  tmportant  rail-road  from  the  A^ 
lantic  points  towards  that  Ohio  valley  f  The  rivals  of  New-Orleans  know  that 
there  is  the  wealth  which  built  her  up  ;  they  know  that  this  wealth  is  but  jaat 
in  its  iuiancy ;  they  know  that  the  difficulties  of  navigatkm  which  the 


•r  that  region  mint  eneonnler  in  getting  to  New-Orlesns,  begin  at  Icraifvilla  and 
and  at  Memphis.  Loaiaville  being  the  commercial  heart  of  that  Talley,  any  ratl» 
road  from  the  Atlantic,  tenninating  within  a  circle  one  hundred  miles  from  that 
eity,  will  command  the  yast  traffic  of  that  conntry,  unless  a  counter  move  is  made 
by  New-Orleans.  So  serious  are  the  obstructions  to  this  commerce,  and  so  long 
do  they  often  continue,  that,  in  point  of  time,  Louisrille  is  often  further  from  New* 
Orleans  than  irom  liveriiool.  With  these  4)fficolties,  how  can  the  trade  between 
New-Orleans  and  the  Ohio  Talley  continue,  when  the  capital  and  the  enterprise 
of  New-York  are  offering  to  that  people  artificial  channels  of  comrnunicalbn  that 
are  certain,  speedy  and  regular  f 

I  now  come  to  my  third  propodtion,  Mr.  President ;  and  as  it  is  aelf-suggeatiTe, 
it  requires  but  fisw  words  from  mis.  A  rail-road  from  Memphis  to  Louisvme  will 
throw  all  the  oommeroe  of  that  Ohio  valley  upon  the  Mississippi  at  Memphis. 
With  such  a  connection,  New-Orleans  will  be  as  near  the  heart  of  that  Talley  as 
any  city  on  the  Atlantic,  save  Charleston ;  and  with  the  means  of  throwing;  that 
oammerce  upon  the  Mississipi>i  at  Memphis,  competition  in  transportation  is  oat 
of  the  question.  And,  in  addition  to  the  adTantages  which  this  chiBap  medium  of 
transportation  on  the  Mississippi  would  giTe  her  oTor  other  riTals,  she  has  all  the 
•dTantage  of  climate  and  country  in  which  to  build  the  road  necessary  to  give 
her  this  connection. 

Now,  sir,  let  me  ask,  ospeoiaily  of  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans,  if  any  other 
rail-road  which  they  are  about  constructing,  can  be  finished  soon  enough  to  saTe 
lo  them  this  Talnable  trade  7  Ihree  years  more  will  see  the  leading  Atlantic 
dties  in  full  connection,  by  rail-road,  with  that  yalley,  bringing  it  Tnthin  fift^ 


hours  of  New* York,  and  forty  hours  of  Obarleston.  Oan  New-Orleans  reach  1 
▼alley  by  her  great  NashTille  road  within  that  time  t  Can  she  do  so  even  in  ten 
years  7  Let  her  note  the  time  it  took  to  build  any  leading  rail-road  m  the  country, 
and  she  has  the  answer.  It  is  little  short  of  lour  hundred  miles  from  Cincinnati 
to  St.  Louis ;  and  yet  a  late  contract  for  a  r^-road  between  these  cities,  stipu- 
lates forifire  years  lor  its  completion,  though  running  through  a  populous^  wealtny, 
and  a  raU^rotul  country.  New-Orleans  is  upwards  of  sOTen  hundred  miles  from 
LonisTille.  Let  her  citiaens  make  a  rtagonabU  computation  of  the  time  it  will 
take  to  build  that  great  connection,  and  they  will  find  it  must  be  finished  Uo  hdt 
to  save  them.  But  ons  moTe  can  be  made  in  time  to  saTo  that  Test  trade;  and 
that  is,  a  road  from  Louisville  to  Memphis.  Th&t  built,  and  the  wealth  of  that 
trade  retained,  it  will  make  certain,  and  expedite  the  construction  of  her  other 
grand  enterprises. 

Viewing  tnis  work  so  pressingly  important  to  this  city,  Mr.  President,  I  can 
but  regara  it  as  the  first  blow  sne  riiould  strike  hi  order  to  recall  that  tide  of 
wealth  which  is  about  leaTing  her. 

1  should,  perhaps,  haTe  stopped  here,  Mr.  President,  had  I  not  heard  what  I 
deemed  some  strange  romarks  from  two  of  the  most  prominent  and  enterprising 
dtlzena  of  this  ei^.  Mr.  Benjamin,  in  his  eloquent  manner,  told  us  that  New* 
Orleans  needed  no  aid  from  abroad  ;  that  some  of  he^  friends  were  needlessly 
alarmed  at  her  situation ;  and  that  she  was  impregnable.  Let  me  ask,  who  com- 
mands the  Pacific  trade  Tia  Panama  7  Is  it  New-Orleans  7  Ko,  sir.  It  is  New- 
York— a  oily  as  fhr  aeain  from  Panama  as  Is  New-Orleans  7  Is  she  impregnable, 
then  f  Should  not  this  tnule  all  pass  through  New-Orleans  7  Surely :  and  yet  it 
is  controlled  by  merohants  a  ;iiott8and  miles  further  from  the  Isthmus  than  sne  is. 
What  guarantee  haTo  her  citizens  that,  when  Mr.  Benjamin  shall  have  bailt  his 
Tehoantepeo  road,  New-tork  will  not  control  that  as  she  now  does  the  Panama 
transit  7 

But,  sir,  the  prices  current  for  the  past  year,  which  has  this  morning  been  laid 
npon  your  table,  contains  facu  of  grave  importance,  and  well  calculated  to  create 
pome  suspicions  about  the  impregnability  of  New-Orleans.  It  shows  the  condip 
tion  of  her  export  trade  in  '48  and  '49  as  compared  with  '50  and  '51,  aa  fol« 
lows: 

In  '4&-'49  the  ezports  were—  In  'S0-'5l  the  eiportt  were— 

Barrels  Flour 778,000    Barrels  Flour 583,000 

"     Pork 466,000        '*     Pork 192.000 

Hhds.  Bacon 672,000    Hhds.  Bacon 462,000 

Kegs  Lard 1,246,000    Kegs  Lard 739,000 

Barrels  Beef 60,000    Barrels  Beef. 43,000 

.Com 1,465,000    Com ....535,000 
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▲  dimination  which  it  on\j  too  saggettiTe  of  the  deoUoe  of  trade.  We  6iid  iIm 
•ame  &ot8  with  regard  to  arrivals.  la  '48  and  '49,  2,981  yesaels  arriYed  in  this 
port;  and  in  '50  and  '51,  on1]f  2,144 ;  and  during  the  former  year,  3,022  steam- 
Doata  landed  at  the  very  cjoays;  and  daring  the  latter,  2918.  These  are  stem 
&ots  which  cannot  be  bhnked  for  a  moment,  and  should  be  remembered  by 
every  one  interested  in  the  questions  occupying  our  attention. 

And  it  most  be  remembered  that  this  deoline  in  trade  is  not  because  the  cooih 
try  famishing  these  articles  has  produced  less ;  for  they  have  inortoased  in  amoont ; 
but  it  is  because  the  products  hare  found  other  markets ;  and  fohat  New-Orletma 
ha$  lOMt,  New-  York  hat  gained. 

We  have  been  told  too,  sir,  that  New-Orleans  does  not  need  capital ;  that  aba 
has  more,  for  her  population,  than  any  city  in  the  Union.  I  am  not  here  to  con- 
trovert that  opinion ;  for  it  comes  from  too  high  a  source.  But  I  will  say,  thai; 
if  this  be  so,  she  has  made  bad,  very  bad  use  of  it ;  and  it  but  proves  another 
thing— ^t&ol  NeW'Orleatu  needt  men  of  enterprite  mere  than  emy  Uung  e2M.  Po- 
sition is  not  every  thing ;  for  Norfolk,  with  the  best  harbor  on  the  Atlantic,  has 
■offered  Baltimore,  comparatively  an  inland  city,  to  take  away  the  commerce 
that  legitimately  belongs  to  her.  Enterprise  often  outbids  nature.  New-Or- 
leans needs  a  few  more  such  men  as  Bobb  and  Bernamin— men  of  triUt,  with 
energies  rightly  directed.  The  personal  history  of  each  of  these  gentlemen  far- 
cibly  illustrates  what  energy  aira  enterprise  can  accomplish,  even  igUhomi  posi- 
tion.   Then  what  may  they  not  do  toUh  it  f 

The  citizens  of  this  city,  Mr.  Prerident,  forget  the  old  adage,  that  "  God  made 
the  country,  but  man  makes  the  town  ;'*  and  seem  to  fiincT  that  Providence  had 
the  building  up  of  New-Orleans,  and  will  take  good  cara  of  it.  They  may  awake 
from  this  dream  too  late.  She  is  in  dangei^-not  the  country ;  and  die  surest  and 
speediest  way  of  averting  commercial  prostration,*  is  by  enUsting  at  once  and 
liberally  in  constructing  tfie  road  from  Memphis  to  Louisville. 

That  move  alone  can  check-mate  the  Atlantic  cities.  It  vrill  turn  again  upon 
her  that  tide  of  wealth,  which,  until  the  era  of  rail-roads,  floated  to  her  wharves 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Mississippi.  It  will  bring  back  to  her  that  prosperity  which 
will  make  her  truly  the  emporium  of  the  Sooth,  as  New-York  is  ot  the  North. 
With  this  connection  she  may  defy  all  rivalry.  Without  it,  her  destiny  is  that 
which  is  so  distmctly  foreshadowed  in  the  decline  of  Uie  past  few  yean. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  AN  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 
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[In  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  mere  heads  of  this  speech  wars 
touched  upon  by  the  author;  but  he  has  been  induced  since  to  write  out  the 
whole  fully  from  his  notes,  and  incorporate  it  among  the  proceedings  of  the  Con. 
vention.  The  speech  is  substantially  the  same  as  that'afterwards  delivered  by 
him,  by  request  of  the  Convention,  in  Jackson,  Mississippi.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  suggestion  of"  Annual  Conventions"  was  not  carried  out,  the  resolutioB 
having  been  introduced  too  late  to  he  acted  upon.  We  recommend  the  subject  to 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  of  cotton  planters,  in  May  next,  at  Montgomery.] 

ifr.  Premdeni,  and  OewUemen  of  the  Conveniian : — 

The  committee  who  were  entrusted  by  you  with  the  duty  of  inviting  the 
assembling  of  this  Convention,  has  instructed  me,  one  of  its  membera,  to  recapitu- 
late a  few  of  the  advantages  which  were  proposed  from  its  aotbn ;  and  also  to  sug- 
gest some  practicable  means,  if  such  exist,  of  making  that  action  felt  widely, 
generally,  and  beneficially,  throughout  our  limits,  in  the  fotore. 

The  meeting  of  a  bodv  like  this,  constituted  from  so  many  sources,  and  em- 
bracinff  so  much  of  the  talent  of  so  many  great  states,  at  a  point  like  New-Orlean^ 
which  has  been  considered  hitherto  as  dead  to  every  other  consideration  than  that 
of  levymg  tribute  upon  nature,  in  sleepy  apathy,  is  an  event  of  no  ordinary  moment 
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ill  tlie  biitory  of  tbe  Soathweit.  It  evideDoea  a  revolation  in  progresB  among  na, 
which  even  two  yean  ago  oonld  not  have  been  predicted  witnoat  hazarding  the 
oharacter  of  aanity,  and  throws,  amid  all  the  diBcoaraeementB  hy  which  we  are 
snrmunded,  a  broad  gleam  of  sanahine  apon  oar  future  hopes  andiorospecta. 

Yet,  gentlemen,  let  ua  not  argae  too  strongly,  from  what,  after  all,  may  be  bnt 
the  most  deceptive  appearances.  Oar  disappointments  have  been  so  many  and  so 
bitter  in  the  past,  and  we  have  had  the  chalice  broken  ao  ofien  at  oar  lips,  that  it 
ia  impoaaible,  even  with  all  the  sanguine  characteristics  of  oar  nature,  not  to  be 
agitated  with  doabta  and  feara.  Our  addreaaes,  our  reporta,  our  discussions,  may 
be  destined  to  be  aa  evaneacent  aa  the  breath  which  uttera  them,  or  aa  valueless  as 
die  paper  upon  which  they  are  inacribed  ;  and  the  heritage  of  our  fathera  be  oura 
atill,  in  all  the  future,  to  **  reaolve  and  re-reaolve,"  yet  "  die  the  same.'* 

I  am  wrouj^,  perhaps,  to  doubt  for  the  West^the  ^ant  West,  which  haa  aprung 
from  awaddlmg  clotheainto  coloaaal  habilimenta;  which  haa  promised  nothing,  yet 
fulfilled  everyuing — ^but  yesterday  a  wilderness,  to*day,  nourishing  and  support- 
ing aa  many  thronging,  active,  enterpriaing  millions,  nearly,  as  did  Great  Britain, 
when  she  resisted,  daring  the  Napoleon  wars,  the  shock  of  all  the  armies  in  Eu- 
rope. But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Sooth— the  old  South,  which  fought  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Bevolntion— which  gave  the  statesmen,  the  generals,  and  the  wealth  of 
those  early  time^-which  concentrated  then  the  agriculture,  the  commercot  and, 
even  to  some  extent,  the  maau&otores  of  the  contment,  but  which  has  lost,  or  ia 
losing  everything  elae,  aave  that  of  ag^riculture;  and  even  thia  laat  resource  growing 
less  and  less  remunerative,  threatens  in  the  event  to  complete  her  beggary  T  How 
mneh  has  the  South  promised,  and  how  little  has  she  fulfilled  f  Her  manufactures 
originated  coeval  witn  those  of  the  North,  and  when  there  were  not  fifteen  cotton 
iaetoriea  in  the  whole  Union,  ahe  had  conatructed  an  immenae  one  in  her  limita. 
Nearly  half  a  century  haa  paaaed  aince  then,  and  yet  the  South,  though  growing 
nearly  all  the  cotton  required  for  the  world'a  conaumption,  leavea  29-30tfaB  of  the 
profitable  bnaineaa  of  ita  converaion  into  fabrica  to  other  and  to  foreign  hands ! 

And  how  haa  it  been  with  our  commerce  7  When  New-England  struggled  with 
the  whale  in  northern  aeaa,  the  rich  arsoaiea  of  the  Sooth,  laden  with  abundant 
producta,  were  aeeking  the  marketa  of  all  Europe.  Seventy  yeara  before  the 
revolution,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Carolina,  aa  the  chroniclea  tell  oa,  furnished  \he 
entire  ezporta  of  the  ooloniea,  and  imported  more  largely  than  New-England  or 
New-York.  Fifbr  yeara  before  the  Revolution  thinga  had  but  alightly  changed , 
and  the  exporta  pf  New-York,  New-England,  and  Pennaylvania  together,  were  leaa 
in  amoant  than  thoae  of  the  aingle  colony  of  Carolina.  Even  in  1775,  the  exporta 
of  New-York  were  £187.000;  Carolina,  £579,000;  Virginia,  £758,000.  Im- 
poru  of  New-York,  £14200;  Virginia  and  Maryland,  £2,000;  Carolina,  £6,000. 
Georgia,  a  new  plantation,  equalled  New-York !  Aa  late  aa  the  close  of  the 
centory,  Charleaton  continued  to  contest  the  palm  with  New-York.  But  how  haa 
tfaatatrusgle  ended  7  Who  darea  grapple  with  that  coloaral  city,  without  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  gronnd  into  powder  7  What  haa  become  of  southern  commercial 
competition,  now  that  New- York  and  New-England  conduct  nine-tenths  of  the 
imports  of  the  country  and  one-half  of  its  exports,  though  nearly  all  of  these  ex- 
ports, with  which,  of  course,  the  imports  are  purchased,  are  of  southern  material, 
and  more  than  an  equal  proportion  of  the  imports  are  for  southern  consumption  7* 
Thus  it  is  calculated  that  the  South  lends  from  year  to  vear  a  trading  capital  to  the 
North  amouniinE  to  nearly  oiiK  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  upon  which  the 
North  receives  the  entire  profits !  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  then,  toat  the  North 
grows  rich,  and  powerful,  and  great,  whilst  we,  at  best,  are  stationary  f 

The  first  steamship  that  ever  crossed  the  broad  Atlantic  sailed  from  the  southern 
port  of  Savannah ;  and  in  1839,  when  the  practicability  of  this  description  of  navi- 
gation vraa  fully  demonatrated,  Virginia  waa  talking  of  negotiations  with  the 
French,  in  order  that  Norfolk  might  be  made  the  terminus  of  a  line  contemplated 
from  Havre— yet,  at  this  day,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  South,  what 
steamer  aeeka  a  European  port — though  the  North  rapidly  approximatea  to  a  daily 
linel 

The  South  had  within  her  limita  once  the  largeat  rail-road  in  the  world,  and  pro- 
jected, and  actually  commenced  conatructing  tne  first  great  rail-road  across  the 

*  The  calculation  is,  of  coone,  iateaded  as  an  average  one. 
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moantains  to  the  teeming  Wett;  yet  how  has  she  panaed  tbig  noTeownt  f  WUkt 
the  North  has  opened  innnmerable  commnnicationB  with  the  Tallej,  and  k  dni»> 
ing  it  of  the  moat  valuable  products,  in  return  inundating  it  with  the  prodocuof 
her  workBhops  and  her  commerce,  enriching  herself  beyond  the  dreams  of  berowB 
enthusiasts,  what  single  communication  has  the  Sooth  to  that  valley,  except  wfaai 
nature  has  eiven  her — the  great  river  and  its  tributaries— a  oommunioation  which 
must  soon  Le  superseded  by  the  wroks  of  art.  After  twenty  yean*  experienea^ 
Botwitbstanding  our  early  promise,  and  with  equal  population  with  the  North,  we 
have  but  one-third  the  actual  miles  of  rail- road  constructed,  though  our  territory  is 
five  times  as  great  In  other  words,  the  North  has  twelve  times,  or  inclwuiig 
Texas,  eighteen  times  the  extent  of  rail-roads  to  the  square  mile  that  the  fionm 
has ;  and  each  mile  of  northern  territory  has  expended  thirty  times  asnrach  upon 
such  roads  as  each  mile  of  southern  territory.* 

These  are  stubborn  facts,  gentlemen,  whatever  reason  may  be  assigned  for  ihem; 
and  though  one  or  two  of  the  southern  states  may  constitute,  in  some  sort,  an  ex* 
ceptitin,  as  for  instance,  Georgia,  which  has  lately  made  rapid  strides  beyond  her 
neighbors,  no  one  can  object  to  ua  that  we  have  stated  the  proposition  with 
general  fairness  and  truth. 

*  We  have  been  content  to  be  solely  agriculturists,  and  to  exhaust  the  fertility  of 
an  abundant  soil,  believing  that  all  other  pursuits  beine  derivative  only,  were  of 
less  importance,  and  even  dienity.  The  fashion  of  the  Sooth  has  been  to  oonsidar 
the  production  of  cotton,  and  sugar,  and  rice,  the  only  rational  pursuits  of  gentle- 
men, except  the  professions,  and  like  the  haughty  Greek  and  Roman,  to  cUns  die 
trading  and  the  manuDscturing  spirit  as  essentially  iervUe,  I  admit  the  day  ia 
passing  away,  but  it  is  passing  too  late  to  save  us,  unless  we  display  a  degree  of 
vigor  and  energv  far  beyond  wbM,  j»ast  experience  would  bid  us  hope.  The  plan- 
ters of  the  South  perceive  the  position  ofperil  in  which,  we  are  placed.  We  nave 
a  slave  force  whicn  has  increased  in  numbers  711 ,085  in  ten  years,  and  which  most 
be  shut  up  forever  within  its  present  limits,  though  the  productions  of  these  davea 
have  not  increased  in  value  in  Uie  same  proportion,  or  in  anything  like  it. 

Is  this  not  a  significant  fact,  and  does  it  not  encourage  dark  forebodioga  of  the 
future  ?  Yet  the  result  is  but  natural,  and  clearly  deducible  from  the  rules  of 
legitimate  political  economy^-mero  production  from  the  soil  soon  finds  its  limit 
and  limits  population.  Gentlemen  of  the  West,  you  too  already  begin  to  feel  thia 
truth ;  for  have  you  (procured  a  market  for  your  breadstuff's  and  provisiona  at  all 
comparable,  to  your  capacity  to  supply  them  f  Twenty  years  agu  your  exports 
were  one-half  what  they  are  at  present,  though  '  vpur  population  lias  increased 
fcniT'/old  since  then;  and  when,  in  1846,  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  &mine, 
you  exported  three  times  your  exports  of  the  present  year — you  demonatrated  the 
inexhaustible  character  of  your  granaries,  and  that  want  of  dewumd  which  b^ 
gins  already  to  press  so  severely  upon  you. ' 

The  plantera  of  the  South  luive  lately  met  in  convention,  at  Macon,  Ga.,  and 
propose  another  convention  in  May  next,  in  Montgomery.  Some  of  these  del» 
gates  were  sent  to  this'convention.  But  what  is  it  they  propose  t  It  is  not  to 
create  a  demand  for  their  labor  in  its  present  exeroise,  or  to  create  new  results 
for  that  labor,  but  letting  thinss  remain  as  they  are,  to  affix  a  certain  arbilraiy 
standard  of  price,  and  by  a  combination  among  themselves,  preserve  that  standard, 
in  defiance  of  all  extraneous  influences.  It  is  barely  possible  that  something  may 
come  off*  this  scheme  that  shall  tell  upon  their  future  prosperi^.  It  ia  possible 
that  the^e  are  other  plans  which  may  be  adopted,  more  promising  of  sooceas,  or 
at  least  that  something  is  practicable  to  relieve  the  planters,  as  thinga  now  stand; 
yet  we  must  be  allowed  to  entertain  some  duubt  in  the  matter, 
^^ntlemen  of  the  South  and  the  West,  the  true  mischief  under  which  we  labor 
stands  upon  the  surface,  and  requires  no  probing  to  discover.  Four  times  the 
number  of  grain  ^wen  find  but  a  two-fold  increased  market  for  their  products, 
and  750,000  additional  slaves  are  becoming  oonsumera  in  a  larger  degree  than 
they  are  prodocen.  Here  is  labor  expended  without  profit — lost  to  all  the  por^ 
poses  of  improvement,  and  of  advanced  prosperity  and  wealth.    Where,  then, 


*  See  address  te  the  people  ef  the  Sonth  and  West,  m  De  Bow's  Beriew  for  August, 
1S51. 
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■hall  we  look  for  a  metieal  remedy  f     We  mutt  diwernjy,  or  find  n<w  tmfilof-' 
wienifor  labor.    Ana  how  u  this  to  be  done  f    I  aoBwer,  / 

I.  /» the  eotutrueiion  of  a  tyttem  ofraU-roadt  ihrou^h  our  IvnUy^lX  it  a  merit 
of  raiUioads,  that  they  have  the  highest  iDflaence  in  diversifying  the  indastrj  of  a 
people.    They  open  a  coontry  and  extend  population,  thos  creatmg  the  very  trade 
that  sapports  them.    They  raise  the  price  of  lands  by  bringing  them  into  more  im- 
mediate connection  with  market,  and  thos  pay  back  toe  investment,  without  refer- 
ADoe  to  their  actual  earnings,  which,  in  addition,  are  usually  as  large  as  those  of  other 
descriptbns  of  investment.    They  build  up  cities  as  all  experience  shows,  and  by 
giving  certainty,  speed  and  economy  to  communication,  make  manufactories  pracU- 
oable  where  omerwise  we  in  vain  would  look  for  them.  The  example  of  Georgia  it 
in  point,  where  a  thousand  villages  are  springing  up  and  manufactories  extending, 
thua  acquiring  for  her  the  reputation  ot  the  Afassachusetts  of  the  South.    Every 
rail-road  in  New-England  develops  in  its  course  manufacturing  villages,  and  few 
of  these  villagea  may  be  found  there  without  such  communication  with  the 
oapital.    The  South  nas  been  content  with  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  her  wag- 
ons, and  with  the  frequently  interrupted  and  dangerous  navigation  of  her  rivers; 
■ed  this  has  been  the  case  vrith  the  West.    Thus  nine-tenths  of  our  coontry  haa 
been  literally  shot  out  from  market  for  more  than  half  the  year,  and,  during  the 
remainder,  pays  the  penalties  of  delays  and  losses  which  are  never  incident  to 
nil-roada,  and  which  counterbalances  the  advantages  of  cheaper  freights,  though, 
BB  to  actual  cheapness,  it  may  be  ^rmed  that  rail-road  communication  among  ua 
GvAA  be  made  as  cheap,  all  things  considered,  as  that  conducted  at  present  on 
die  rivers.    We  know  that  the  immense  steamboat  interest  of  the  West  ia  now 
actually  {laying  no  dividend,  being  a  most  hazardous  business,  and  that  it  is  so 
mach  capital  aunost  unprodnctively  employed,  and  thus  lost  to  the  country.    Tet, 
what  are  our  rivers  and  our  steamboats!    Who  trusts  them  without  saying  hit 
prayers  as  he  enters,  or  having  strong  disposition  to  make  his  will  7— fluating 
Atoas,  which  belch  forth  their  bolts  of  death  in  the  moments  of  our  greatest 
foncied  security  and  repose.    Never  could  a  convention  have  met  at  a  more  pro- 
pitioas  moment  than  this.    We  have  just  passed  through  a  season  of  the  most 
vightful  leases  of  life  on  our  rivers,  and  have  witnessed  a  prevalence  of  low  waters, 
oalcolated  to  break  up  the  commerce  of  hny  people  upon  earth.    Look  at  the 
Ohio,  the  Oomberland,  the  Red,  and  the  Arkansas  rivers ;  until  the  other  day, 
the  memory  of  man  scarcely  runs  back  to  the  time  when  we  could  navigate  them 
securely  with  our  larger  steamers ;  and  hardly  have  the  showers  descended,  and 
their  waters  swelled  again,  before  several  of  them  are  locked  up  in  icy  repose. 
Can  a  people,  relying  upon  such  commnnications,  expect  prosperity  ?    Can  in- 
dustry thrive,  or  must  tbey  not  remain  in  a  semi-primitive  state,  and  incapable 
of  that  combination  of  effort  which  alone  secures  natoral  prosperity  7    Place  the 
North  in  a  similar  position  for  twehre  months,  and  her  towering  manufacturing 
palaces  crumble  into  ruins,  and  her  ships  rot  upoii  their  stocks.    She  found  even 
tier  great  canal  to  the  West,  her  Mississippi  river,  would  not  suflBce,  but  built 
two  great  rail-roads,  almost  the  greatest  in  tne  world,  parallel  to  it.    Our  planters 
frequently  lose  more  by  their  incapacity  to  reach  market  during  high  prices, 
than  would  build  a  rail-road  to  their  aoors.     It  is  believed  'that  suflScient  was  lost 
last  yeu^  in  that  manner,  to  have  half  built  the  road  from  New-Orleans,  through 
Mississippi,  to  the  Tennessee  line.    What  embarrassments,  too,  have  our  mer* 
chants  experienced  during  the  same  time,  from  the  impossibility  of  receiving  the 
coQsigomenta,  upon  which  heavy  advances  have  been  made  7     Is  not  this  disas- 
trous to  trade,  and  have  we  not  felt  it  so  f  *«^ 
No  people  on  earth  have  the  means  of  building  rail-roads  so  economically,  so] 
■peedily,  and  with  such  certainty  of  success,  as  we  of  the  Sooth  and  West.    As  ' 
compared  with  the  North,  what  we  have  already  built  has  cost,  on  the  average,  ' 
not  half  so  much.    Our  country  is  l^vel — we  have  no  right  of  way  to  purchase. 
We  have  abundance  of  timber  on  the  spot,  and  wilt  only  pay  the  expense  of 
working  it ;  and  throughout  the  South,  have  an  available  cheap  negro  labor, 
whioh,  if  diverted  from  agriculture  into  this  field  would  diminish  nothing  of  the  . 
money  value  of  our  crops,  and  thus  nuke  the  rail-roads  a  clear  gain  to  the  wealth 
of  the  coontry.  j 
Wherever  negro  labor  has  been  applied,  it  has  been  with  great  success.    Of] 
the  700.000  negroes,  whose  labor  haa  added  nothmg  to  the  wealth  we  had  ten' 
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jean  ago,  conld  100,000  be  diverted  to  tbe  oonatniction  of  isU-voadsr  tbe  Soatk 
,  might  open  several  thoosaiid  miles  of  rail-road  every  year,  and  woald  have  th» 
lame  means  of  ironing  them  that  she  has  now  from  her  other  resoarcet.  Let  no 
\  one  object  that  oar  popnlatiou  is  too  scattered ;  this  will  condense  it,  and  invite 
emigration,  which  now  takes  altogether  a  northern  direction,  becaose,  here 
nothing  is  held  tint  to  it.  Besides,  deoseness  of  popalation  has  not  been  tbe  ■»• 
cret  ofsuccess  to  the  North.  New-Englaud,  though  no  denser  than  Ohio^  baa 
three  times  the  extent  of  rail-road ;  and  the  small  state  of  Maine,  thoogfa  lesa 
dense  in  proportion  to  territory  than  Kentacky  or  Tennessee,  has  actoally  con- 
■trncted  more  miles  of  rail-road  than  both  of  those  great  state*  together.  Even  at 
the  South,  Georgia,  with  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  the  usual  density,  baa  twice 
or  three  times  the  extent  of  rail-road  in  her  limits  than  all  the  Southwest  together ; 
and  South  Carolina  has  more  than  Louisiana,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and 
Arkansas,  though  her  population  is  not  one-fourth  so  great  It  ia  common  to  say 
that  the  people  of  the  North  have  greater  propensities  to  travel,  and  tboa  mora 
readily  support  their  rail-roads  than  we  would.  Now  this  is  not  true,  as  we  know 
that  no  people  are  more  sociable  and  fond  of  locomotion  than  the  southern  people, 
even  with  tul  the  difficulties  which  environ  them.  And  were  it  tme,  we  know 
that  the  disposition  to  travel  in  the  North  did  not  create  the  rail-roada,  bat  was 
created  by  it,  being  proved  by  the  fact  that  most  of  their  great  roads  carry  from 
five  to  ten  times  the  number  of  paasensera  which  were  ar^ed  for  them  on  the 
basis  of  their  previous  travel,  and  several  times  as  much  freight. 

Another  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  South  and  the  West  is,  that  there  is  an  in^ 
mense  public  domain  belonging  to  the  government,  and  will  soon  belong  to  the 
states,  which  can  be  procured  Tor  the  mere  asking,  and  which  will  ^  a  great 
wav  towards  building  our  rail-roads.  The  grant  to  the  Mobile  road,  it  is  thought, 
will  iron  the  whole  route.  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
are  peculiarly  favored  in  this  manner. 

Tnere  has  been  a  principle  adopted  in  Tennessee  which  I  hope  to  see  adopted 
in  all  the  southern  states,  and  wnich  this  convention  should  recommend,  viz., 
that  the  states  endorse  the  bonds  of  all  companies  for  the  purchase  of  iron  after 
they  have  laid  the  track,  etc.,  and  take  its  mortgage  upon  the  work  to  secore  it 
in  the  event  the  companies  fail  to  keep  down  the  interest  on  their  bonds,  or  cancel 
them  at  maturity.  This  is  a  plain  duty  of  the  states ;  and  in  addition  to  the  power 
vested  in  the  counties  and  parishes  to  tax  themselves,  would  secure  for  us  in  ten 
years  results  which  not  even  a  dreamer  could  anticipate.  A  sound  division  would 
be  for  the  state  to  take  1-3  interest,  (Virginia  takes  3-5,)  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions of  cities  1-3,  and  let  the  rest  be  obtained  by  taxation.  Thus,  all  interests 
would  be  called  on  to  contribute  to  the  construction  of  our  great  proposed  lines. 

Whence  this  disposition  to  throw  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  into  the  lap  of 
the  North,  thus  rolling,  as  it  were,  commerce  up  stream,  and  reversing  the  natural 
state  of  things  ?  The  rail-roads  and  the  canals  point  in  that  direction,  and  eveiy 
thing  is  absorbed  in  tbe  rapacious  exactions  of  New- York  and  Boston.  Is  there 
not  a  greater  reciprocity  between  the  interests  of  the  South  and  the  Weat  than  • 
between  those  of  the  West  and  the  North  T  Is  there  not  a  demand  here  for 
western  produce,  and  one  that  will  grow  as  we  advance  together  T  Have  we 
not  porta  and  harbors  at  least  equal  to  the  North  f  Are  not  the  Northwest  and 
the  ^ye8t  as  much  interested  in  keeping  up  the  speediest  and  the  best  outlet  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  they  are  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  7  And  are  not  rail-roads 
superseding  every  other  means  of  outlet  f  We  scarcely  yet  appreciate  tbe  im- 
portance of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  this  great  Southern  tea,  which  snould  as  much  be 
guarded  by  the  South  as  the  British  channel  is  by  the  English.  Look  at  its  fertile 
and  abundant  islands,  capable  of  supplying  the  tropical  products  of  the  world,  if 
in  hands  adequate  to  their  development  ;*  and  who  can  doubt  that,  before  the 
century  has  passed  away,  these  islands  will  be  over-run,  peaceably  or  even  forci- 
bly, by  a  people  who,  in  fifty  years,  have  planted  ten  millions  of  freemen  in  a 
wilderness !  Great  God,  can  we  even  conceive  what  will  be  the  future  import- 
ance of  these  islands !  But  then,  look  further.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  sweeps  into 
the^  Carribbean  Sea,  and  unlocks  for  us  the  whole  of  Sou^  America,  a  region 
which,  with  Anglo-Saxon  amalgamation,  may,  in  the  progress  of  history,  to  as 
important  as  the  present  importance  of  our  own  country.  In  its  great  bosom 
blend  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon  rivers  which  dwarf  all  otbcri 
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in  th«  world.  There  »  a  wilderness  of  treeiores  in  this  yallef  of  the  AmMop. 
*'  Of  more  than  thrice  the  size  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,"  says  Lient.  Maoiyy 
'*  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  entirely  inter-tropical.  An.  eTerlastinf  sammer 
reigns  there.  Up  to  the  yery  base  of  the  Andes  the  river  is  navigable  for  vesseli 
of  the  largest  class.  All  the  climates  of  India  are  there.  Indeed,  we  may  say, 
Irom  the  month  to  the  sonrces  of  the  Amazon,  piled  np  one  above  the  other, 
smd  spread  oot  Andean-like  over  steppe  after  steppe  in  beantifol  unbroken  sao- 
43ession,  are  all  the  climates  and  all  the  soils  witn  the  capacitiea  of  prodoction 
that  are  to  be  found  between  the  regions  of  perpetual  summer  and  everlasting 
aoows."  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  opens  to  us  the  Pacific  and  the  Indies,  Uitongh 
whichever  of  isthmean  rentes  may  be  selected,  though  that  of  Tebuantepec  ia 
most  clearly  that  for  the  Southern  and  Western  states.  Even  should  a  route 
across  the  continent  be  adopted,  that  route  must  cross  the  Mississippi  at  a  South- 
em  point,  if  Texas  be  true  to  herself,  and  thus  the  importance  of  converging 
Western  roads  in  this  direction. 

II.  Havios  constructed  a  system  of  rail-roads,  netting  every  section  of  our  ter- 
ritory, the  Sooth  and  West  will  naturally  resort  to  manufactures,  which  is  our 
aecond  great  remedy  for  the  evils  which  the  present  shows,  uid  the  future  fore- 
ahadows.    Hainilton  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  has  demonstrated  that  where  the  eoai 
and  the  iron,  and  the  provisions  are,  there  vrill  be  the  seat  of  manufacturing 
empire;  and  by  a  calculation  as  close  as  it  is  perfect,  has  demonstrated  for  the 
Ohio  Valley  the  prospective  Manchesten  and  Lowells  of  the  Union.    We  think 
this  the  truth,  but  oot  the  whole  truth.    The  South  has  only  to  make  a  systematio 
and  combined  movement  to  break  down  Northern  supremacy  in  this  particular. 
What  practical  difficulty  is  there  in  their  way  of  her  suppljmg  the  whole  de- 
mand, of  America  at  least,  for  coarse  cottons  and  yams.    The  material  may  be 
osed  upon  the  spot  where  it  is  grown,  thus  saving  all  the  expense  of  shipment 
and  insurance,  and  interest  and  commissions,  equivalent  to  two  or  three  cents  a 
pound,  or  to  a  protective  tariff  enjoyed  by  the  South  over  the  North  of  from  25 
to  33  per  cent.    Our  experiments,  when  fairly  tested,  have  been  successful ;  and 
it  is  worth^r  of  remark,  tne  embarrassmenta  of  Northern  mills  during  the  last  yearV 
were  not  m  the  same  degree  felt  by  those  of  the  South,  whilst  Southern  cotton  / 
coods  already  take  the  palm,  eyen  in  Northern  markets.    Our  surplus  negro  S 
uhor  has  here  a  wide  field  open,  and  every  one  fiimiliar  with  the  merely  me-/ 
chanical  and  unintelligent  operation  of  tending  the  machinery  of  a  cotton-mill,C 
will  admit  that  nesro  labor,  properly  organized  and  directed,  can  be  as  effective/ 
as  the  ignorant  ana  miserable  operatives  of  Great  Britain.    Where  it  has  beenL 
tried,  and  the  experimenU  have  been  numerous  enough,  it  has  proved  successfiil.  7 
If  twenty  planters,  working  twenty  hands  each,  were  to  set  aside  on  the  average  ( 
five  of  the  bands  for  purposes  of  manufacture,  there  would  be  one  hundred  hands,  I 
in  addition  to  the  younger  ones  now  almost  unproductive.    The  machinery  for  \ 
these  hundred  hainds,  and  the  rude  building  would  not  exceed  $40,000,  or  / 
#2,000  each,  and  thus,  without  materially  dimmishing^  their  production  of  cotton,/ 
It  could  be  thrown  into  a  shape  which  would  double  its  value.    Are  such  combi-N 
nations  among  the  planters  practicable  f    If  they  are  not,  they  are  at  least  prao- / 
ticable  to  our  peoue.    But,  says  one,  we  have  not  the  capital  to  spare.    I  admit,  ( 
we  have  not  at  preRnt,  because  it  is  diverted  into  different  channels ;  but  if  we  will 
withdraw  it,  we  shall  find  there  is  quite  enough  amon^  us.    Or  even  if  wo 
had  not  the  capital,  it  will  be  easy  to  invite  it  from  all  sections  of  the  Union,  and 
the  world,  if  we  can  demonstrate,  as  we  can,  a  higher  degree  of  profit  for  it  here. 
But  we  must  have  laws  to  favor  such  organizations,  and  a  sound  and  liberal  system 
of  finaocial  credit  and  banking.    How  much  of  the  mighty  capital  of  the  North  is 
foreign,  accumulated  by  debt,  or  invited  by  the  hope  of  promt    The  South  can 
have  as  much,  if  she  will  but  make  the  effort 

But,  gentlemen,  we  should  soon  have  capital  enough  and  to  spare,  if  we  could 
add  to  our  present  earnings  those  that  we  sit  patiently  by  and  see  England  and 
the  North  realize  by  the  conversion  of  our  products  into  fabrics,  and  even  those 
for  our  own  use.  There  would  be  added  $40,000  to  $80,000  annually  to  the 
capital  of  the  South,  which  would  soon  give  us  a  degree  of  power  and  wealth  en- 
joyed by  no  other  people. 

III.  The  next  point,  gentlemen,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  South  should  ba 
called  m  the  diversification  of  its  industry,  is  the  exUntion  oj  Us  foreign  towh 
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meree.  Can  any  one  awigii  a  aaffident  rmiBim  for  tho  bet,  that  the  whtAe  biiii> 
DOM  of  ezcfaaogmg  tbe  prodacta  of  tbe  South  for  those  which  are  reqaiied  from 
^ther  coantriei  for  oar  coasamption,  u  left  to  other  hand«f  Northern  writen 
assure  ub  that  they  make  from  forty  to  fifty  miUloDB  annaally  out  of  this  boMoeaa 
which  we  complaceaUy  leave  to  them^  You  may  say  that  the  North  is  more  mar- 
ritime-^this  is  true,  bat  not  neoessarily,  as  we  infer  from  the  fact  that^  the 
Bouthem  foreign  commerce  in  the  early  periods  of  our  history  was  reUtiTflly 
mach  larger  than  now ;  and  in  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  the  most  maritime 
and  commercial  were  always  those  of  the  South.  It  is  only  lately  that  the  trident 
of  the  seas  is  swayed  by  northern  hands— a  sufficient  proof  that,  in  the  nature  of 
ttuDgs,  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  It  has  been  the  result  of  artificial  oauaea. 
•  ••••••*• 

A  committee  of  the  Boston  Council,  in  accounting  for  the  extraordinary  pro* 
srass  of  that  city,  fix  it  in  the  extensive  construction  of  rail-roads,  and  the  egtalty- 
hshment  of  semi-monthly  steamers  to  Barope.  The  business  of  these  steamers,  it 
was  at  first  thought,  would  be  simply  tbe  mail  and  passengers.  Yet  the  freights^ 
instead  of  paybg  government  duties  as  they  did  at  first,  of  $29,  have  reached  at 
high  as  $217,000  on  a  smgle  trip.  Before  the  establishment  of  these  steamen, 
Lieut.  Maury  tells  us,  there  was  not  in  a  whole  year  a  single  vessel  clearing  from 
Boston  for  Liverpool,  so  completely  had  New-York  monopolized  the  business. 
New-York  led  the  way  in  the  establishment  of  European  packets ;  Uiougfa  it 
was  univemlly  arguea  that  they  woald  not  succeed.  At  first,  three  small  vee- 
aels  of  300  tons  each  were  put  on.  They  sailed  on  regular  davs,  freight  or  no 
fireight.  Thev  took  at  the  lowest  rates  rather  than  go  in  ballast.  Public  in- 
terest attached  to  them,  and  they  increased  in  numbersr— vessel  after  vessel,  and 
line  after  line  being  added,  until  these  regular  vessels  were  up  at  last  for  every 
port  in  the  world.  Boston,  nearly  undone  by  the  enterprise  or  New- York,  ton- 
ed into  a  new  channel,  and  fostered  a  line  of  foreign  iUamship§.  Upon  this  tbe 
Gothamites  were  not  content  to  look  long  in  idleness.  They  got  the  government 
committed  in  their  aid,  and  then  launched  out  into  the  busmess  of  steamships-- 
performing,  in  the  brief  period  of  two  or  three  years^  most  wonderfoi  results  in 
this  particular.  To  England,  to  France,  to  South  America,  the  Pacific,  the  West 
Indies,  the  Gulf— to  southern  ports  every  where^-these  steam  lines  are  in  active 
and  daily  opeiieition. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  you  see  how  the  extensive  Aimmeree  of  the  North  has  been 
built  up.  You  may  build  rail-roads,  erect  factories,  hold  conventions,  bat  yon 
cannot  redeem  the  commercial  apathy  of  the  South  unless  you  are  content  to 
adopt  the  same  expedients.  Where  have  we,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  tbe  South,  packet^hips  sailing  for  Europe,  on  a  re^lar  day,  fireight  or  no 
freight  f  We  have  none.  The  result  is,  that  business  which  cannot  wait  for  time 
or  trade,  goes  naturally  where  there  are  such  ships.  What  single  steam-ship  have 
we  from  a  southern  port  for  EurajM  f  Thus  our  correspondence,  and  our  pa»> 
sengers,  and  our  valuable  return  freights,  must  take  the  circuitous  passage  to  the 
North.  One  of  our  southern  cities  has  determined  to  remove  this  stigma,  and 
have^  we  believe,  with  stale  aid,  actually  taken  the  stock  for  two  steamere  for 
Europe.  Will  the  South  favor  &is  movement,  or  will  thes^teamera,  after  a 
brief  career,  be  bought  up  by  the  North,  and  placed  on  the  Califonua  linet 
They  will  assuredly  be,  if  southern  men  continue  to  find  nothing  good  in  Nasa^ 
retfa,  and  go  seeking  after  the  flesh-pots  of  a  northern  Egypt.  In  New-Orleana  a 
year  ago  several  enterprising  gentlemen  discussed  the  subject  of  a  line  of  foreign 
steamers  from  this  port.  They  got  up  a  circular.  They  proposed  a  company  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  subscnbine  $1,000  each,  and  two  steamen  of  1,500 
or  1,600  tons  burthen,  capable  of  carrying  two  hundred  passengers,  and  three 
thousand  two  hundred  bales  of  cotton.  The  British  Consul,  Mr.  Mure,  a  praoti- 
oal  merohant,  demonstrated  that  these  ships  would  pay  42  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Yet  who  has  come  forward  to  take  a  single  share  f  and  has  not  the  whole  pn^ 
jeotion  already  taken  its  place  with  the  thousand  otfaen  which  have  dragged  the 
South  down  to  her  present  level  t 

Gentlemen,  will  these  things  continue  T  You  are  aware  that  the  people  of 
Virginia  have  lately  held  a  commercial  convention,  and  determined,  so  &r  as  they 
are  concerned,  they  sh^  not  continue.  They  even  appointed  delegates  to  this 
oonveatioa*    More  lately  the  planters  of  the  South  convened  at  Maoon,  On. 
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Tb«  cootiDent  of  Barope  cooBames  600,000  baleL  of  somhern  ootton,  the  most 
of  which  is  obtained  throagh  Liverpool,  thus  ezactiag  a  tribute  both  from  the 
producer  and  conflumer.  Any  measurea,  nys  CoL  GMsden,  which  would  tend 
to  the  distribatioii  by  direct  interoourpe  with  many  markets  what  they  may  con« 
fame  of  cottons  in  exchange  for  the  commodities  they  are  prepared  to  oner  in 
return,  would*  to  some  extent,  remedy  the  revulsions  which  concentration  at  a 
•inj^le  point  produce ;  and,  as  supply  and  demand  are  made  to  harmonize,  would 
io  time  lead  to  a  more  healthy  and  regular  trade,  and  more  steady  and  remuner» 
ting  prices.  The  house  of  Hartsen  &  Oo.,  of  Amsterdam,  proposed,  throush  Mr. 
Taylor,  to  establish  regular  packet  ships  from  Southern  ports,  whether  freight 
shall  offer  or  not,  if  the  planters  of  the  South  will  make  consignments  to  them,  for 
which  they  guarantee  Liverpool  quotations  at  the  time  of  sale.  Is  not  this  a  reap 
sonable  proposition  ?  Yet  will  not  men  consider  it«  as  thejr  do  everything  else  that 
makes  for  the  advancemeutof  the  South,  chimerical,  and  give  it  the  cold  shoulder  } 

Thirteen  years  ago  the  South  was  greatly  aroosed  on  this  subject  of  her  foreign 
trade,  and  several  uurse  conventions,  embracing  the  talent  and  enterprise  of  half 
a  dozen  states,  were  neld  in  Macon,  in  Augusta,  in  Charleston ;  but  from  this 
spasmodic  effort  we  declined  again  into  that  torpor  which  has  been  exhausting 
our  life  blood.  Some  of  the  most  gifted  and  practical  sons  of  the  South  re- 
ported in  its  committees,  and  demonstrated  as  perfectly  as  could  be  done,  the 
evil  and  the  remedy.* 

Never  were  more  able  and  convincing  papers  put  to'  the  world — ^but  we  have 
not  heard  them.  I  trust  that  this  convention  will  re-publish  them  among  ita 
documents. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  we  have  a  true  picture  of  our  past  history  and  our  present 
position.  The  agriculturalists,  the  merchants,  the  manufacturers,  the  internal 
improvement  advocates,  are  represented  here.  We  are  here  with  credentials 
from  executive  offices,  from  municipalities,  and  public  meetings,  and  represent 
ten  or  eleven  states.  It  is  difficult  to  get  such  a  convention  together.  The  work 
before  us  is  great  and  pressing,  and  shall  we  be  content  to  aqjoum  before  it  is 
performed  7 

Gentlemen,  a  great  reform,  like  that  which  is  neceisary  in  our  position,  is  not 
to  be  achieved  iu  a  day.  It  requires  organization,  agitation,  the  dissemination 
of  information,  the  frequent  mec^ng  of  practical  men,  memorials  and  addresses. 
The  day  of  deliberation  is  at  last  followed  by  the  day  of  action.  It  is  thus  that 
conventions  have  their  great  valae.  They  bring  about  an  association  of  effort, 
arouse  donnant  energies,  stimulate  emulation.  They  are  a  blessed  invention  of 
our  popular  .institutions,  and  are  not  less  in  importance  than  the  meeting  of  our 
constituted  authorities. 

It  is  the  misfortune  with  us,  that  when  we  have  been  aroused  in  the  past,  it 
has  been  by  paroxysms,  and  never  followed  by  sustained  efforts.  We  have  coma 
together  in  convention,  but  when  the  convention  adjourned,  there  was  the  end 
ofit.  No  body  had  power  to  act  in  the  recess.  The  thing  soon  passed  out  of 
mind.  Thus  was  it  with  the  Commercial  Convention  of  Augusta,  of  Macon,  and 
Charleston — the  rail-road  meetiop  of  Memphis  and  St.  Louis ;  and  thus  will  it 
be  with  those  the«ther  day  of  Richmond  and  Macon ;  and  thus  will  it  be  with 
ours,  unless  we  take  some  measures  to  prevent  it ;  and  what  are  those  measures? 

Let  us  vTe$erve  and  pervetuale  this  or^anizaiion.  Let  the  members  now 
present,  who  have  been  selected  as  jadiciously  as  any  that  ever  met  in  the 
country,  resolve  that  they  will  continue  these  meetinss,  and  carry  on  these  die- 
cuss  ions,  until  all  the  great  fruits  we  desire  are  reaped.  It  may  take  years— be 
it  so — but  let  us  not  adjourn  absolutely  now.  Let  this  convention  resolve  itself 
into  an  association  lor  the  promotion  of  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  states.  Let  us  provide  for  its  future  anntutl  meetings, 
say  at  Nashville,  at  Jackson,  at  St.  Louis,  at  Mobile,  at  Charleston,  etc.  Let  the 
next  meeting  be  at  Nashville,  in  January,  1853.  Let  us  appoint  committees  now, 
in  each  of  the  states,  to  report  at  that  meeting  upon  all  the  great  questions.  Let 
the  Nashville  Committee  be  charged  with  the  duties  of  getting  up  the  next 
convention,  and  sending  out  the  aodress.    Thus  this  convention  will  become  in 

*  For  proceedings  of  these  Conventions,  see  De  Bow's  B^view,  voL  iii.  nr.  v.  vi. 
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time  the  great  centre  of  the  indastrmt  interests  of  this  region.  It  will  collect 
throagh  its  committees  and  correspondence  extensive  information,  which  will  be 
distributed  gratuitously  at  tbe  annual  meetings.  No  one  can  estimate  the  good 
that  will  be  effected.  It  will  be  the  focus  to  which  leading  practical  minds  will 
be  drawn.  It  will  be  in  session  always  by  its  committees.  It  will  be  felt  each 
moment,  and  throuehoot  all  oar  limits.  No  more  powerful  agency  could  be  de- 
vised. The  men  of  science  have  found  it  so,  with  their  society  meeting,  by  turns, 
in  all  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Union.  So  with  the  physicians,  whose  conventioa 
adjourns  over  annually,  from  one  part  of  th«  Union  to  another.  Why  should  not 
a  uke  plan  be  adopted  by  the  practical  and  industrial  interests  which  involve 
everything  of  our  future  ho^es  and  prospects  ? 

Gentlemen,  resolutions  will  be  offered  in  the  convention,  corresponding  with 
these  views.  I  trust  that  they  will  be  adopted,  and  that  the  members  here 
assembled  will  pledge  themselves  to  each  other  to  continue  to  meet  at  the  stated 
annual  points ;  that  they  will  prepare  for  these  meetings  by  the  collection  of  in- 
formation, and  if  placed  upon  committees,  that  they  will  cordially  and  earnestly 
perform  the  duties  entrusted  to  them ;  that  they  will  operate  upon  their  comma- 
nitiesin  keeping  up  fresh  appointments  of  delegates,  direct  from  the  people,  from 
year  to  year.  The  matter  involves  a  little  pains  and  a  little  expense,  but  who 
would  decline  as  much  in  promoting  such  great  results ;  and  what  citizen  can  be 
true  to  his  country  who  would  hesitate  to  serve  her  thus  ?  The  beneficent  efiects 
will  accrue  to  us,  and  to  those  who  may  succeed  us  on  the  stage,  in  all  tbe  future. 
For  this  consummation  let  us  devoutly  pray. 


SPEECH  OP  JUDGE  MILLS, 


Jadge  Mills,  of  Texas,  presented  a  paper  conuining,  he  remarked,  some  resoludoos, 
relative  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Texas  delegation  from  tbe  Convention,  and  he  ask- 
ed that  the  resolutions  be  laid  on  tbe  uble  without  being  read,  to  be  uken  np  xo- 
morrow  morning. 

The  delegation  from  Texas,  he  said,  were  in  an^nomalous  position  in  tbe  Cooven- 
don,  and  he  woald  observe  tbat  it  was  somewhat  oBinoas  that  there  was  not  a  single 
representative  on  the  floor  from  tbe  part  of  Texas  interested  in  the  projected  Ope* 
lousas  mad.  Mr.  Benjamin  had — ana  he  (Col.  M.)  acknowledged  his  great  abiliues 
as  a  speaker  and  as  a  lawyer,  as  well  as  bis  thorough  knowledge  of  the  aims  of  the 
people  of  New-Orleans— Mr.  Benjamin  had  said  in  his  speech  last  evening,  that  New* 
Orleans  coald  afford  no  aid  to  local  rail-roads.  To  tbe  mind  of  Col.  M.y  it  was  diffi- 
calt  to  determine  whet  local  rail-roads  were,  for  each  local  road  was,  in  his  opinion, 
a  part  of  a  grand  system. 

Mr.  Benjamin  had  also  said  that  at  present  there  were  but  two  routes  that  conld 
receive  the  aid  of  New-Orleons,  in  neither  of  which  was  North-eastern  Texas,  the 
only  part  of  the  state  represented  in  the  Convention,  interested.  If  these  were  the 
objects  of  the  Convention,  the  few  delegates  from  North-eastern  Texas  had  no  bosi- 
ness  in  it;  they  had  no  right  to  vote  on  quesdons  only  affecting  other  states. 

[Mr.  Walker,  of  New-Orleans,  conceived  the  gentleman  bad  misinterpreted  the  re> 
marks  of  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  in  order  to  dispose  of  this  delicate  matter  at  once,  he 
(Mr.  W.)  moved  tnat  the  resolutions  be  taken  up  and  acted  on  forthwith.] 

Judge  Mills  was  happy  to  hear  from  a  gentleman  who  appeared  to  understand  the  re* 
marks  of  Mr.  Benjamm  better  than  he  (M-)  did,  sa3r  that  he  misconceived  their  purport 
and  tendency.  He  had  supposed  that  Mr.  Benjamin  bad  said  that  New- Orleans  could 
now  only  afford  to  aid  two  roads,  the  Opelousas  and  the  Jackson  roads,  the  former  of  which 
only  concerned  Texas. 

Now  this  road  was  projected  to  run  through  the  extreme  soudiem  part  of  Texas, 
and  the  people  in  the  north  and  northeast  had  no  interest  whatever  in  it.  His  con* 
atitnents  asked  nothinjgf  of  New-Orleans,  or  of  Loaisiana,  but  to  give  them  a  road  to 
the  state  lioe.    Thence  the  farmers  and  planters  of  Northern  Texas — ^maugrc  all  sop- 

Ewttions  to  the  contrary— would  build  the  road,  without  foreign  aid  throagh  Texas, 
e  had  lived  in  Texas  some  twelve  years,  and  traveled  over  as  much  of  the  state 
perhsps  as  many  in  it,  and  his  observation  was  that  the  country  proposed  as  the  route 
for  the  Opelousas  road  was  the  poorest  in  the  whole  stale.  A  large  portion  of  it  pro- 
duced notnin?  but  salamanders  and  prickly  pears,  which,  if  articles  of  commerce,  the 
mention  of  them  in  the  market  reports  had  thus  far  escaped  his  attention;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  •  road  throagh  tiie  Red  River  country  in  Louisiana  and  North- 
eastern and  Northern  Texas  to  £1  Paso,  there  to  meet  the  great  Pacific  road,  vroold 
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put  orer  a  soil  tmrarpaised,  in  its  whole  extern,  in  fertility.  Another  matter  to  be 
eoosidered,  was  that  New-Orleans  or  Louiaiana  met  neither  with  rivalry  nor  oppoti- 
tion  on  this  ronte,  whereaa  taking  the  soothern  route,  there  were  GaWeatoOi  Mata> 
^rda,  and  San  Antonio  to  contend  with,  who  would  instinctively  oppose  the  project, 
masmuch  as  it  jeoparded  their  own  prosperity,  if  not  their  very  existence. 

The  interests  of  North-esatem  Texas  were  identical  with  those  of  New-Orleans  and 
Liouisiana,  and  the  whole  northern  part  might  be  made  equally  tributary  by  the  eonstmo- 
tion  of  the  road  he  suggested.  New-Orleans  was  their  mart,  and  they  were  willing  to 
bear  a  great  deal  and  continue  her  as  their  mart  Bat  gentlemen  should  bear  in  mind 
diat  the  people  were  grumbling  loudly;  that  besides  the  difficolties  of  reaching  this  mar^ 
ket,  there  were  other  matters  of  serious  complaint  One  fact  he  woold  mention  as  an 
illustration ;  and  what  he  said,  he  did  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of,  but  mentioned  it  as  a  mat- 
ter generally  talked  of  and  gmmbled  at  Above  the  White  Oak  Shoals,  on  the  Red  River, 
it  was  a  well-known  fact,  that  only  two  steamboats  had  ever  been  wrecked,  whilst  below 
the  Shoals  casualties  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Yet  the  people  above  the  Shoals  com- 
plained that  they  were  charged  by  the  New-Orleans  people  more  for  insurance  from  above 
the  Shoals  than  was  chamd  for  the  whole  distance  below.  Thus  insurance  to  Shreve- 
port  was  one  and  the  halfof  one  per-cent. ;  to  the  Shoals,  two  and  one  half  of  one  per 
cent. ;  and  above  the  Shoals  four  per  cent.  And  this,  too,  when  the  Boston  offices  insured 
gooda  by  sea  from  that  ci^,  to  above  the  Shoals,  taking  not  only  marine  and  river  hazards, 
but  also  the  tisks  of  ox-cart  navigation,  for  one  and  the  half  of  one  per  cent. 

And  whilst  on  this  subject  he  would  speak  of  oUier  matters  the  people  in  the  coontry 
were  talking  much  about,  and  in  mentioning  them,  he  wished  to  sav  that  he  spoke  to  the 
merchants  and  people  of  New-Orleans  as  a  friend,  as  one  who  wished  her  to  be  prosper* 
ons.  He  did  not  Know  whether  the  things  so  freely  talked  about  were  true  or  not,  hot 
they  were  very  generally  spoken.  The  cotton  merchanu  in  New-Orleans,  it  was  said, 
from  the  great  competition  among  the  presses,  paid  no  expense  whatever  on  the  cotton 
consigned  to  them  from  the  moment  it  was  landed  on  the  Levae ;  the  presses,  draying, 
end  stowins  it  gratuitously  to  secure  the  compressing,  was  paid  by  the  pifrchaser  or 
shipper.  Yet,  when  the  planter  looked  over  his  account  sales,  he  found  drayage,  he  found 
storage,  and  when  he  aslced  the  factor  wh;  drayage  T  why  storage  T  was  answered  that 
the  matter  was  regulated  by  the  Chamber  of  Commeree.  It  might  be  so,  he  did  not  know 
10  the  contrary.  It  might  be  law  in  Louisiana,  but  the  people  in  hxs  country  did  not 
understand  this  way  of  making  a  living. 

He  desired  to  be  understood  that  he  did  not  say  these  things  for  himself.  He  liked 
New-Orleans  ;  he  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  in  his  annual  visiu  to  it,  and  had  no  idea  ofgetp 
ting  a  fight  on  his  hands  by  putting  forth  the  statements  as  his  own.  He  had  simply  re- 
peated what  the  farmers  and  plant^p  said. 

Now,  although  Yankeedom  did  charge  somewhat  less  for  insurance,  the  people  of 
Northeastern  Texss  felt  that  their  interests  were  tied  up  with  those  of  New- Orleans  and 
Louisiana,  and  all  they  asked  was  that  Louisiana  should  send  a  rail-road  to  the  line.  Let 
this  be  done,  and  they  would  give  New-Orleans  drayin^,  storage,  and  stealage.  He  had 
now  made  h^  speech,  and  would  withdraw  his  resolutions. 


REMARKS  OF  J.  P.  BENJAMIN,  ESQ. 

[It  is  due  to  Mr.  Benjamin  to  state,  that  our  notice  of  his  remarks  is  taken  from  one  of 
the  city  papers,  and  as  it  was  understood  the  speech  would  be  written  out,  the  notice  is 
very  meagre.  On  applying  to  Mr.  Benjamin,  he  frankly  stated  that  engagemenu  of  a 
very  pressing  character  rendered  it  impossible  that  he  cduld  furnish  the  manuscript.  As 
the  speech  was  a  long  and  powerful  one  in  many  respects,  we  could  not  omit  a  reference 
to  it  when  publishing  the  Reports  of  the  Convention.] 

He  commenced  by  remarkhrg,  that  notwithstanding  the  sneers  cast  at  New-Orleans,  we 
had  been  acting  not  for  two  or  three  months  past,  but  for  some  years.  Many  gentlemen 
had  for  a  long  time  past  been  engaged  in  perfecting  the  measures  which  had  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  gathering  of  this  Convention. 

The  position  of  New-Orleans  was  such  that  no  combination  conid  wreet  from  us  its 
advantages  eventually ;  there  was  a  trade  belonging  to  us  which  could  not  be  taken 
awav;  but  the  question  was,  whether  we  should  wait  for  thenlrimate  action  by  which  the 
products  of  the  vast  Southwest  should  be  brought  to  us,  or  whether  we  should  anticipate 
that  action  by  a  present  determined  and  concerted  effort. 

We  desire  to  be  bound  up  in  a  eommon  interest  with  the  South,  and  the  Southwest, 
and  the  Northwest,  and  the  East.  To  eflVet  this  we  must  commence  with  the  great  na- 
tional object  of  obuining  the  most  direct  line  of  eommunicatioD  with  those  sutes.    By 
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bnildmg  a  raU-xoad  to  Jackaoa  we  strike  the  direct  Noxtheni  range,  and  bring  omaelres  in 
communication  vrith  the  air  line  leading  to  New-York,  or  iu  other  words,  we  are  brooght 
within  three  days  travel  of  the  Eaatem  states.  After  compassing  the  measuree  for  secu- 
ring the  connection  from  Jackson  Northward  and  Eastward,  we  should  panse  for  the 
present.  He  was  aware  that  many  members  of  the  Convention  differed  with  him  in 
opinion,  bnt  he  felt  bound  to  remind  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  adage  that,  if  we  endeaTor 
to  grasp  too  much,  we  may  lose  all. 

Sir.  Benjamin  went  on  to  remark  that  New-Orleans  had  not  so  far  retrograded  as  many 
people  were  disposed  to  say.  On  the  contrary,  he  could  prove  stttisUcally  that  we  had 
progressively  advanced,  and  are  sUll  advaDcinjB^  every  year.  In  addition  to  this  we  had 
a  position  superior  to  that  of  any  snot  in  the  Unibn.  We  were  naturally  destined  to  be  the 
centre  of  a  vast  and  immense  trade  now  in  its  infancy,  but  destined  in  years  not  far  re- 
moved to  swell  into  gigantic  proportions.  It  is  a  position  which  cannot  fall  eventually  to 
secure  to  us  the  commerce  of  Cmna  and  the  East,  for  within  a  stone's  dirow  we  have  ibe 
route  which  nature  seems  to  have  pointed  out  as  the  pass  to  the  Eastern  World.  Of 
course  he  alluded  to  the  Tehuantepec  route,  the  success  of  which  he  could  say,  would 
shortly  be  placed  beyond  all  peraaventure.  It  will  not  be  long  before  a  neighboring  re> 
public  will  abandon  its  selfish  policy,  and  surrender  the  route  which  we  reauire  for  the 
peaceful  purposes,  not  of  ourselves,  but  of  the  world.  When  that  route  shall  have  been 
completed,  the  whole  travel  to  the  East  must  almost  of  necessitjr  pasa  through  New- 
Orleans.  It  opened  a  vista  ofboundless  wealth,  such  as  human  imagination  cooldacareelj 
ooDoeive. 

To  encourage  and  foster  these  projects  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  olyect  of  the  ConTention. 
He,  for  one,  could  not  at  this  stage  promise  any  help  to  the  local  roads ;  he  said  so  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  displeasure  which  he  would  incur,  on  the  part  of  many  memben 
of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Benjamin  then  went  on  to  review  thfe  prospects  of  obtaining  the  means  for  building 
these  roads.  Despite  everything  that  had  been  said  to  the  contrary,  we  shall  certainly 
obtain  a  large  amount  of  individual  subscriptions.  He  had  been  accused  of  being  too 
sanguine,  but  experience  had  demonstrated  to  him  that  the  people  of  New-Orleaua  vrere 
exceedingly  liberal,  and  always  willing  to  put  their  hands  in  tiieir  pockets.  Why,  when 
the  Tehuantepec  enterprise  was  fiivt  surted,  the  citisens  of  New- Orleans,  without  know- 
ing whether  they  would  obtain  any  equivalent,  subscribed  $500,000,  and  paid  up  5  per 
cent.  And  when  at  a  later  period  it  became  necessary  to  raise  additional  funda  to  prose- 
cute the  necessary  surveys,  ten  citizens  gave  each  $5,000  in  cash.  The  liberal  manner  in 
which  the  citizens  had  come  forward  subsequently  to  sustain  the  Jackson  Hail-road  apt^te 
loudly  in  their  favor,  and  showed  conclusively  that  the  residents  are  willing  and  anzioua 
to  foster  enterprise.  The  absentees  are  those  who  are^ot  willing  to  contribute.  In  view 
of  all  these  facts,  he  felt  assured  that  we  could  rely  on  a  Jorge  amount  of  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. 

Toe  next  resource  open  to  us  consisted  in  Congressional  grants  of  public  lands,  and  this 
was  a  most  important  and  desirable  aid ;  one  that  ought  to  be  secured  as  essential  in  the 
construction  ot  rail-roads.  We  must  therefore  instruct  our  Representatives  in  Congress 
to  urge  these  grants  to  the  best  of  their  abilities.  ' 

Having  disposed  of  these  two  points,  Mr.  Benjsmin  approached  the  question  of  taxation. 
On  this  subiect  the  gentleman  was  very  explicit,  and  laid  down  his  propositions  most  in- 
telligibly. He  was  not  in  favor  of  irresponsiole  taxation,  but  of  the  only  just  and  equiuble 
mode  of  imposing  contributions,  that  is,  by  the  people  themselves.  Efforts  had  been  made 
to  place  the  matter  in  a  wrong  light,  but  he  conceived  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  im- 

iropriety  in  taxing  property  for  the  construction  of  improvements,  when  the  properQr 

lolders  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  these  Improvements,  assent  to  the  tax.  By  these 
means  alsp  you  reach  tlie  absentees,  those  vampyres  who  extract  the  last  cent  they  earn 
from  the  needy  citizen,  and  spend  theiribrtnnes  abroad. 

Mr.  Benjammconcluded  by  a  digression  on  the  seneral  result  of  rail- roads.  It  has  been 
the  fashion  of  late  to  sneer  at  our  mrefathers  and  Uie  principles  inculcated  by  the  founders 
of  this  country.  It  has  been  stated,  and  it  is  openly  avowed  by  some,  that  we  mnst  go 
abroad  and  spread  republican  principles  in  foreign  countries.  That  was  not  our  wiit««ii 
—our  aim  ought  to  be  far  higher — ^far  nobler.  Anxious  as  he  might  be  to  see  republican  prin- 
dplet  spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe,  he  was  not  in  favor  of  seeing  them  en- 
forced by  the  bayonet,  but  by  the  peaceful  conquest  of  rail-roads.  Our  mission  was  to 
convert  the  vast  wastes  and  wildernesses  of  Uie  country  into  smiling  pastures  and  fertile 
fields.  The  whistle  of  the  steam-engine  was  more  consonant  to  the  ears  of  the  people 
than  the  trumpet  of  war.  He  for  one  did  not  wish  to  see  this  government  intervene  in 
the  affairs  of  foreign  nations ;  he  desired  to  see  this  country  grow  up  by  the  regular 
growth  of  sound  muscular  strength  to  a  sturdy  manhood.  The  example  of  such  a  country 
would  be  a  more  efficient  intervention  than  that  of  the  sword.  It  would  do  more  to  effect 
the  spread  of  republican  principles  than  all  the  cartridge-boxes  in  the  universe.  It  would 
be  a  practical  intervendon,  such  as  Washington  himself  would  have  approved  of— a 
peaceful  and  ouiet  intervention,  and  the  only  one  which  the  good  sense  or  the  American 
people  will  tolerate. 


i; 
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REMARKS   OF   COLONEL   TARPLEY, 

OP  KISSISSIPPI. 

Col.  Tarpley,  of  Misciwippi,  dofired  to  call  vp  the  resohitionfl  presented  IsBt  ereniiig 
by  Col.  Lathrop,  expreaaive  of  the  neceaaityof  the  legialature  altering  the  restrietiTe 
constitadon,  which  preTonfcB  LoQwana,  at  present,  from  engaging  in  any  extended  system 
of  financial  improvements,  and  also  pointing  oat  severaf  important  projects  which  the 
Convention  ought  to  foster, 

The  resolntions  having  been  read,  Mr.  Lathrop  offered  another  set  as  a  snbstitQte,  whiofa 
do  not  differ,  however,  materially  from  those  previoosly  presented.  After^  Mr.  La- 
throp had  spoken  briefly  in  support  of  the  resolntions,  Col.  Tarpley  arose,  and  spoke 
eloquently  m  their  behalf,  tonching  also  on  the  important  objects  for  which  this  Convcn- 
vention  had  assembled.  He  commenced  by  observing,  thatne  did  not  expect  to  shed  any 
new  light  on  the  snbjects  before  this  body,  vet  he  was  willing  to  contribute  his  humbue 
mite  in  the  peat  cause  which  hadbrongfat  them  together. 

He  came  before  the  Convention  as  an  humble  aovocate  of  those  improvements  which 
tended  to  advance  human  happiness,  to  increase  the  reward  of  labor,  and  to  diffuse  pros- 
perity, wealth  and  comfort  amonest  the  masses  of  the  country.  Col.  Tarpley  here  alluded 
to  the  cold  response  with  which  nis  previous  efforts  had  been  met  by  the  citizens  of  New- 
Orlemns,  when  he  attempted  to  arouse  them  to  the  necessity  of  perfecting  a  rail-road  com- 
munication with  Mississippi,  and  thence  westward.  Two  years  since,  only  a  few  per- 
sons could  be  gathered  together  to  counsel  on  these  important  matters ;  but  now,  thank 
God,  a  great  change  had  taken  place.  The  small  stone  wbich  had  been  set  in  motion  had 
now  grown  into  a  mi^ty  mountain,  which  was  carrying  everything  before  it  in  favor  of 
rail-roads  and  internal  improvements. 

Col.  Tarpley  {then  tooK  occasion  to  refer  to  the  charges  brought  agiiinst  some  of  the 
merchanu  of  New-Orleans,  by  Col.  Mills,  of  Texas.  For  many  years  past  he  (Col.  T*) 
had  been  enga^;ed  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  had  shipped  his  crops  both  to  New- 
Orieatns  and  Liverpool,  and  he  was  free  to  confess  that  the  gentleman  was  mistaken.  On 
the  contranr,  he  had  always  found  the  New-Orleans  merchants  most  liberal  in  their 
dealings, — far  more  so,  indeed,  than  those  abroad.  He  had  not  come,  however,  for  the 
purpose  of  removinff  the  imputation  cast  npoti  a  worthy  portion  of  the  communi^  of  this 
city,  bat  rather  with  the  view  of  advancing  a  great  scale  of  internal  improvements,  to 
connect  the  Mexican  Gulf  with  the  western  secuon  of  our  coantry,  the  first  link  of  which 
would  be  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  to  Jackson,  and  thence  to  Nashville.  Far  be  it 
from  him,  however,  to  say  that  his  views  were  narrowed  down  to  this  proiect  only ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  for  giving  a  hear^  support  to  that  national  undertaking,  he  might 
call  it,  whith  was  destined  to  connect  New-Orleans  with  our  possessions  on  tbePacinc, 
and  eventualljr  brins  to  ns  the  trade  Hf  the  £ast^n  world. 

Bat  the  solgect  of  immediate  advantage,  he  conceived,  for  New-Orleans,  was  to  regain, 
or  piaintain,  at  least,  that  trade  which  was  being  annually  and  rapidly  extracted  from  us. 
The  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  New- Orleans,  made  op  yearly  on  the  1st  September, 
shows  conclusively,  that  in  1850  and  1851,  the  tonnage  and  business  of  New-Orleans  had 
decreased.  The  falling  off  waji  most  decided.  How  was  this  tale  accounted  for  7  The 
labors  of  the  husbandman  had  met  with  their  due  reward;  no  falling  off  had  taken  place 
in  the  producdou  of  those  supplies  upon  which  New-Orleans  reliediur  her  support:  but 
still  the  stumbling  fact  was  there,  that  New-Orleans  had  lost  much.  And  naturally  so  ; 
for  it  is  within  the  past  two  years  that  the  artificial  channels,  constructed  at  great  cost,  to 
wrest  from  us  our  commerce,  have  borne  their  rich  fruits.  Would  the  people  of  New- 
Orleans  continue  to  look  on  calmly  at  this  abstractioa  of  their  life-blood  I  lie  trusted  not. 
Lideed,  he  felt  a  pride  in  looking  at  the  intelligent  bodv  before  him,  and  was  assured  by 
their  presence  and  spirit  that  this  state  of  thtnes  could  fast  no  longer.  He  could  already 
perceive,  in  imagination,  the  iron  arms  stretcning  forth  from  the  cit^,  and  grasping  the 
products  which,  by  right,  oueht  to  flow  into  the  great  Soathem  emporium. 

CoL  Tarpley  then  referred  to  the  local  advantages  growing  out  of  the  establishment  of 
rail-roads.  He  contended  that  no  community  could  enjoy  a  sreat  degree  of  prosperi^  by 
engaging  simply  in  commercial  transactions.  To  build  up  solid  wealth  we  must  have  manu- 
factures. These  we  could  only  have  in  connection  witn  rail-roads,  for  if  we  remain  iso- 
lated, we  fail  to  give  encouragement  to  the  artisan  to  establish  himself  in  our  midst.  A 
reference  to  the  value  of  manufactures  afforded  the  speaker  an  opportunity  uf  nodcing  the 
shoe-trade  of  Massachusetts,  the  value  of  which  was  immense.  Then,  again,  the  article 
of  furniture,  of  which  we  imported  largely.    The  mahogany  grown  in  Honduras  was  taken 


to  the  North,  manufactured  there  and  exported  to  this  city.  It  was  just  as  easy  to  get  the 
raw  material  direct  and  manufacture  it  nere ;  but  why  was  it  not  done  7  because  we 
have  not  that  redundancy  of  population  essendal  to  manufactures,  and  that  redundancy 
will  never  be  our  lot  until  we  construct  rail-roads.  Increase  the  facilides  of  communica- 
tion, and  you  not  only  build  ap  a  new  country,  new  farms  and  cities  on  the  route  of  that 
communication,  but  yoa  also  mvite  emigration  from  all  quarters.    Such  will  be  the  happy 
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resalts  if  we  pat  our  ahoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  enter  heartalv  upon  the  important  olneca 
for  which  the  Convention  had  assembled.  CoL  Tarpley  dwelt  at  considerable  lengtb  oa 
this  point,  bnt  our  limited  space  prevents  us  from  following  him  closely.  ^ 

The  speaker  then  alluded  to  tne  country  through  which  the  proposed  railroad  comim- 
nication  to  the  West  was  to  eo.  At  present  it  contained  a  sparse  population,  and  tfaecal- 
tivation  of  the  soil  was  scarcely  diversified.  Up  to  this  moment,  the  only  article  prodooed 
was  cotton,  ioasmnch  as  it  admitted  of  comparatively  easier  transportation ;  but  augment 
the  facilities  of  getting  there,  and  there  is  no  staple  product  raised  in  the  South  and  west 
that  we  cannot  Tumish.  And  look  at  the  advantages  that  would  result  to  New  Orleans 
from  such  a  communication.  Apart  from  the  increased  wealth  that  would  flow  into  her 
coffers,  the  comforts  and  convenience  of  every  inhabitant  would  be  vastly  increased.  Our 
citizens  would  then  be  able  to  live  economically  and  cheaply,  and  that  fact,  onc«  known, 
would  augment  our  population  in  an  amazins  degree. 

Col.  Tarpley  referred  to  the  mode  in  whicu  taxation  had  been  carried  out  in  Miaaisaippi 
for  the  construction  of  rail^roads.  It  was  a  system  that  must  be  introduced  in  Louisiana, 
for  in  cariying  out  the  important  projects  we  have  at  heart,  it  will  not  do  to  rely  on  indivi- 
dual aid  and  subscriptions  only.  When  he  saw  around  liim  the  numerous  evidencea  of 
wealth  in  New-Orleans,  and  knew  that  much  of  it  was  owned  abroad,  he  fell  the  neceasily 
of  making  these  absentees  contribute  to  the  construction  of  rail-roads. 

Col.  Tarpley  appealed  to  those  whose  pockets  were  not  open  to  the  call  of  patriotiam, 
but  could  only  be  unlocked  by  motives  of  mterest,  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  was  no  pro- 
ject which  promised  a  more  profitable  return  than  a  rail-road  from  Nashville  to  this  city. 
Admitting  even  that  not  a  smgle  additional  bale  of  cotton  was  produced,  and  still  the 
freight  and  commerce  of  the  road  must  yield  rich  returns.  But  when  we  know  that  this 
supposition  is  not  admissible ;  that  the  trade  must  increase  immeasurably  ;  that  new  farms 
and  new  plantations  will  be  daily  opened ;  that  towns  and  villages  will  spring  up  in  the 
wilderness;  that,  in  a  word,  the  desert  will  blossom  like  a  rose;  there  are  no  means  of 
estimating  accurately  the  profiu  of  such  an  undertaking.  Why,  the  travel  alone  on  the 
road  would  pay  a  large  per  centage  on  its  cosL 

Col.  Tarpley  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a-half,  and  wound  up  with  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
the  members  of  toe  Convention,  and  to  the  conmiunity,  to  come  forward  and  8i^>port  this 
great  undertaking. 


PROPOSED  ROUTE  FOR  THE  NEW-ORLEANS,  OPELOUSAS,  AND 
TEXAS  RAIL-ROAD. 

DoSALnsoFTiLisEt  JuneX,  1851. 

Olindt  Burke,  Esq.,  Chairman  Commutes  on  Railroads,  tfc. 

Sir, — The  enthusiasm  that  prevails  at  the  present  time  on  the  subject  of  rail-roads  in 
oar  state,  and  the  favor  with  which  was  received  a  suggestion  that  I  advanced  to  seveial 
influential  gentlemen  of  New-Orleans,  relative  to  a  new  line  of  direct  communication  by 
rail-road,  between  the  city  and  the  town  of  Washington  in  the  parish  of  St-  Laadry.  in- 
duce me  to  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  a  rough  outline  of  the  proposed  route,  throogh 
you,  to  the  committee  which,  at  the  recent  Convention,  was  appointed  by  the  president 
"  to  prepare  an  address  setting  forth  all  facts  and  statistics  they  can  gather  on  all  rail- road 
projects,  in  which  the  state  has  a  direct  and  immediate  interest." 

As  it  appeared  to  be  ^nerally  conceded,  prior  to  the  assembling  of  onr  Convention, 
that  the  scheme  of  a  railroad  communication  between  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  via 
Baton  Roo^,  had  eqod  prospects  of  success,  and  that  the  line  of  its  route  would  be  along 
the  eastern  l)ank  of  the  Mississippi,  passing  within  a  few  miles  of  a  point  opposite  the 
town  of  Donaldsonville,  it  occurred  to  me,  sometime  since,  that  a  very  advantageoos 
,  modification  might  be  made  in  the  plan  of  communication  by  rail-road  between  New- 
Orleans  and  Washington  advocated  by  Col.  Payne,  b^*  means  of  which  these  two  import- 
ant public  enterprises  might  be  made  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  each  other,  and  work  in 
concert  towards  the  grand  result  aimed  at  by  the  convention,  as  set  forth  in  their  resdn- 
tions — ^the  equal  and  mutual  advantage  of  cily  and  country. 

The  proposition  made  by  me.  accordingly,  was  to  effect  a  connection  betveeen  the  two 
contemplated  lines  through  a  oranch  to  be  constructed  from  the  Jackson  road  to  the 
Mississippi  opposite  Donaldsonville,  and  through  a  steam  ferry  capable  of  receiving  the 
train  of  cars  from  the  Washington  road  at  that  point.  The  latter  road  I  suggested  should 
run  as  follows:  from  the  point  on  the  Mississippi  just  designated  opposite  Donaldson, 
and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Lafourche  down  that  bayou  three  miles,  then  leaving  the  bayoo 
through  the  Orand  Baynu  Pierre  part  and  Grand  River  settlements  to  Grand  River, 
twenty -one  miles.  Grand  River  to  be  crossed  by  means  of  a  bridge ;  thence,  sonthwest- 
wardly  to  Grand  Lake,  nine  miles ;  across  that  body  of  water  as  across  the  Mississippi,  by 
a  steam  ferry ;  thence  to  the  Teche,  three  miles,  and  then  following  the  route  proposed 
by  Col.  Payne,  up  that  stream  through  Franklin,  New-Iberia,  St.MartiniTiUc,  Vennit- 
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IknyiHe  and  Opeloosas  to  the  terminuB  at  Washingtoit,  seventy  miles,  a  distance  all  told 
of  103  miles  from  the  point  of  departure  on  the  Mississipni. 

In  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this  line,  over  any  other  waich  has  yet  been  proposed,  and 
more  especially  over  that  proposed  by  Col.  Payne,  many  considerations  of  great  weight 
may  be  ofTerecL  As  my  design  is  only  to  bring  the  aUention  of  the  committee  on  the  sab- 
Jectt  I  shall  content  myself  on  this  occasion  with  the  briefest  statement  of  the  most  promi- 
nent among  them.  « 

IsL  By  the  route  suggested  by  me,  a  saving  of  seventy-eight  miles  of  road  would  be 
effected.  ■ 

2d.  Several  very  expensive  bridges  would  be  dispensed  with. 

3d.  No  deen  swamps  or  tremblins  prairies  would  be  encountered. 

4th.  Upon  tne  construction  of  only  twenty-one  miles  of  road  a  direct  communication 
could,  within  a  few  months,  be  established  between  New- Orleans  and  the  Attakapas 
parishes,  rendering  immediately  available  a  largely  productive  revenue. 

5th.  There  would  be  secured  to  the  Washington  road  tlie  strenuous  support  and  co- 
operation of  all  capitalists  already  enlisted  in  building  up  the  Jackson  road. 

But,  however  cogent  and  unanswerable  may  be  these  reasons,  they  will  still  be  held 
secondary  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  who  represent  New-Orleans,  to  any  ad* 
ditional  consideration,  which,  in  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  must  prove  conclusive. 
The  line  now  recommended,  through  its  connection  with  the  Jackson  road,  may  be  re- 
garded as  terminating  substantially  and  in  effect  in  the  city,  and  its  completion  would,  of 
necessity,  go  far  towards  enhancing  the  prosperity  of  New^Orleans ;  woilst  it  must  be 
manifest  that  the  inevitable  result  of  the  success  of  Col.  Payne's  scheme  would  be  the 
Ibunding  at  Algiers  of  a  dan^rous  commercial  rival.  Col.  Payne's  project  will  not, 
thefefore,  I  feel  assured,  receive  any  encouragement  from  the  moneyed  men  of  New- 
Orleans,  and  without  their  support  the  country  is  entirely  incompetent  to  undertake  iL 
The  route  that  I  suggest  harmonizes  all  interests,  and  should  meet  with  equal  favor  on  all 


You  will  permit  mo  a  few  additional  remarks  in  explanation. 

IsL  By  the  adoption  of  the  line  proposed  by  me,  a  saving  of  seventv-eight  miles  in  the 
length  of  the  road ;  sixty-two  miles  east  and  sixteen  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi — would 
be  effected,  as  already  stated.  Now,  accepting  Col.  Payne's  data,  you  will  perceive  that 
by  this  means  alone  an  economy  of  $780,000  is  realized. 

2d.  But  a  further  reduction  of  cost  would  be  secured  by  the  avoidance  of  the  necessity 
of  constructing  two  expensive  bridges,  which  would  have  to  be  erected  on  Colonel 
Payne's  route:  one  over  the  Lafourche,  which  would  scarcely  be  built  for  less  dian 
•100,000,  and  another  over  the  Bayou  Bosuf  which  would  call  for  the  outlay  of  nearly 
•50,000. 

3d.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  precisely  over  that  portion  of  this  Algiers 
route,  which  lies  between  New-Orleans  and  the  Teche,  that  the  nature  of  the  country 
presents  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  a  railway  communication.  I  do  not  hesitate/ to 
ossert,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that  the  swamps  of  this  region  will  present 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  to  the  oassage  of  the  road,  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
Mr.  Payne,  and  mnst  increase  far  beyona  the  amount  stated  by  him  [810,000]  the  average 
cost  per  mile. 

It  is  susceptible  of  demonstration,  that  by  adopting  the  line  advocated  by  me,  these 
several  reductions  in  the  cost  of  the  road  could  be  effected,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
near  $1,000,000 — a  sum  in  itself  more  than  sufficient  to  finish  the  other  road  its  entire 
length.  Are  there  any  counterbalancing  advantages  attending  the  selection  of  the  Algiers 
route,  which  should  entitle  it  to  the  preference  of  the  committee  7  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  none  which  could  stand  the  test  of  serious  examination.  It  has  indeed  beea 
argued  and  even  assumed,  that  the  support  of  the  parishes  of  Lafourche  Interior  and 
Terrebonne  would  be  gained  to  that  project  of  communication,  and  a  p[ood  deal  of  influence 
has  been  assigned  to  the  assistance  which  they  would  furnish ;  but  it  seems  to  me  clear 
that  this  has  been  done  on  premises  unworthy  of  confidence.  Lafourche  Interior  has  an 
excellent  channel  of  navigation  open  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  and  at  no  time 
more  than  partially  interrupted. 

To  imadoe  that  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  a  dozen  planters  who  would  reside  on 
the  line  of  ihe  road  as  it  traverses  that  parish,  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  rould  be 
induced  to  submit  to  the  system  of  taxation  upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  some 
enthusiasts,  is  perfectly  visionary ;  nor  is  it  any  less  visionarv  to  'imagine  that  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  Lafourche  sugar  would  ever  take  this  road  to  market,  inasmuch  as  at 
that  season  when  our  crops  are  shipped  to  the  city,  the  Lafourche  planters  have  for  the 
larger  portion  of  the  time  a  cheaper,  safer,  and  more  convenient  communication  with  New- 
Orleans  tlian  could  be  furnished  tbem  by  artificial  outlets.  Terrebonne's  geographical 
position  is  different,  and  the  planters  of  that  parish  unquestionably  rest  under  such  mcon* 
veuiences  as  might  lead  them  to  sustain  Mr.  Payne's  projected  road.  But  it  should  be  re- 
collected that  ttiey  could  be  but  partially  benefited,  unless,  as  suggested  by  a  delegate 
from  that  parish  to  the  Convention,  a  branch  road  were  constrocte«f  along  the  Bayou  Ter- 
rebonne to  connect  with  the  main  trunk  of  road,  which  trunk  must  involve  an  expenditure 
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of  at  Uaat  $900,000  to  be  added  to  the  atnpendoaa  cost  of  the  woik,  admittad  hf  CoL 
Payne's  report  to  reach  already  to  $1,000,000. 

4th.  You  will  obtenre,  that  at  a  smaller  oost  than  would  be  reooired  fi>r  the  erectioa  of 
the  two  bridges  already  spoken  of,  over  the  Lafourche  and  the  tfosnf,  and  other  bridsea 
nqaired  along  the  roate — ^by  the  construction  of  twentyone  miles  of  road  from  the  llis- 
■iiaippi  to  Grand  Biver,  there  could  be  opoied  within  a  year,  to  the  people  of  the  Atfaka> 
lU,  a  mode  of  cheap  and  easy  communication  with  the  city^— which  could  not  fail  to  bring 
I  at  once  a  handsome  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time,  confidence  in  the  practicability  of  the 
undertaking.  If  you  will  refer  to  Col.  Payne's  report,  the  committee  will  be  competent  to 
judge  approximately  of  the  amount  of  travel  and  freight  available  as  a  souiee  of  profit 
On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  th^  ^ould  d^ie  scheme 
of  Col.  Payne  be  adopted,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  derive  the  leaat  benefit  from 
the  road  until  after  its  completion  from  Algiera  to  the  Lafourche,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  which,  as  I  have  stated,  could  not  be  done  at  a  smaller  preHminary  cost  (not  including 
the  bridge)  than  $700,000. 

In  conclusion,  an  act  of  the  le^latore  has  authorized  the  iocorporatioo  of  a  oornneny  to 
ran  a  rail-road  from  the  Mississippi  to  Grand  BJver,  and  the  state  haa  liberally  donated 
mch  lands  as  it  possessed  along  tne  route ;  the  different  [Nroperty'holders  through  whose 
possessions  thk  road  would  pass,  have  also  volunteered  the  gratuitous  cession  of  auch  lands 
as  might  be  needed  for  the  use  of  the  road.  An  act  has  been  signed  for  the  formation  of  a 
company  to  build  the  road ;  but  owing  to  the  temporary  excitement  created  in  favor  of  CoL 
Payne's  project,  no  stepa  have  been  recently  taken  to  urge  thia  scheme  before  the  puUie. 

But  now  that  the  question  of  opening  a  railway  communication  between  New-Orieaas 
and  the  western  portion  of  Louisiana  haa  been  transferred  from  the  decision  of  popular 
assemblies  to  the  calmer  and  wiser  jud^ent  of  a  select  committee  of  practical  meh,  I 
have  thought,  as  one  of  those  who  are  interested  in  having  the  merits  of  the  route  via 
Donaldsonville  fairly  tested,  that  I  would  draw  up  for  the  use  of  the  committee  a  brief 
and  incomplete  sketch  as  is  herain  presented  to  them,  being  fullv  prepared,  however, 
when  they  may  deem  it  advisable,  to  lay  before  them  a  more  detaued  statement  of  ray 
▼iewa. 

I  am  at  thia  moment  engaged  in  making  a  survey  of  the  route  adopted  by  the  inootpon- 
tad  company  referred  to ;  plans  of  which  survey,  and  of  others  representing  the  entire  route 
as  suggested,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  committee,  should  they  feel  disposed  to  inspect  them. 
I  am,  sir,  with  the  highest  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A-  J.  PovriLL. 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  EDW.  BATES, 

OF  MIS8UURX. 

St.  Loms,Deeember  10, 1851. 

Mt  Dear  Silt, — ^I  received,  in  doe  course,  your  valued  letter  of  the  11th  ultimo ;  and, 
about  the  same  time,  a  letter  from  the  committee,  of  which  you  are  a  member,  invidng  me 
to  attend  the  convention  to  be  held  in  New-Orleans  in  January  next.  I  have  waited  for 
aometime,  to  see  if  it  were  possible  so  to  arrange  my  afiain  as  to  be  with  you  on  that 
interesting  occasion. 

Pray  present  my  thanks  to  the  committee  for  their  courtesy,  and  accept  my  |^rateflal 
acknowledgments  for  the  kind  and  complimentary  terms  in  which  you  are  please!),  in  your 
letter,  to  urge  ray  attendance.  If  my  business  would  at  all  permit,  I  would  accept  the  in- 
vitation with  pleasure. 

Within  the  last  year,  I  have  been  invited  to  attend  a  number  of  meeting  of  the  same 
character,  in  almost  every  part  of  this  great  valley;  all  of  them  having  in  view  the  im* 
provement  of  the  old  means  of  transportation,  and  the  making  of  new  ones.  It  was  not 
my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  attend  anv  of  tbem ;  but  I  rejoice  that  diey  were  held.  The 
fact  suffices  to  prove  that  everywhere  tnroughont  the  vaUey,  the  people  are  stirred  up, 
ro  periy  icii ^rmed  of  the  great  doty  which  a  common  interest  imposes  upon  tbem,  and 
conscious  of  their  power  to  perform  it  They  will  put  forth  well  their  individual  energies 
to  advance  the  noole  enterprise,  and  will  call  upon  the  government  to  do  its  share  of  the 
duty,  in  a  voice  too  loud  to  oe  unheard  and  too  significant  to  go  unheeded. 

with  a  constant  desira  to  see  your  great  city, I  have  never  seen  it  The  summer  is 
not  a  favorable  time  to  make  the  visit,  and  in  the  winter  time  I  am  always  closely  engMd 
in  necessary  labor.  But,  beyond  all  considerations  cf  curiosi^  and  penonaf  gratifica- 
tion, I  should  rejoice  in  being  able  to  attend  the  convention,  especially  with  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  its  deliberations.  Its  objects  are,  to  my  mind,  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance— not  to  the  South  and  West  only,  but  to  the  whole  nation.  It  proposes  to  develop 
and  put  into  useful  action  the  boundless  resources  of  the  Soutli  and  West;  to  stimulate 
enterprise  and  wealth  to  the  establishment  of  all  the  arts  and  manufactures  which  our  eon- 
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ditiavi  may  require;  and  to  make  traBiportatioii  rapid,  lafe  and  cheap,  by  rail-roads  and 
unproved  navigatioo. 

Kail-roads  and  oninternipted  steam  nayigatioo  work  a  kind  of  social  miracle  upon  a 
l^reat  conntry.  When  sncb  a  ooontry  ia  atnped  all  over  with  each  means  of  conveyance, 
U  Te<}uires  no  great  effort  of  imagination  to  conceive  a  continent  roll  np  like  a  scroll, 
briogiiiff  its  distant  parts,  for  all  commercial  and  social  purposes,  in  close  contact  with 
each  other,  while  its  natural  broad  snrface  is  kept  spread  out,  only  for  the  purposes  of 
production  and  enjoyment. 

If  the  people  of  the  South  and  West  will  only  set  themselves  to  work  in  earnest  in 
these  noDle  enterprises — if  they  will  improve  the  riven,  construct  the  roads,  build  up  the 
manufactories,  establish  lines  of  commerce  straight  across  the  Atlantic,  instead  of  sailing 
round  to  New-York  and  Boston  only  to  pay  toll — then  we  shall  not  only  see  the  surface  of 
onr  country  enriched  and  advanced,  but  we  shall  breathe  a  purer  moral  and  political  atmos- 
phere. Instead  of  anrry  bickerings  and  dangerous  quarrels  with  our  brethren  of  the 
liorth  and  East,  about  the  blacks,  to  the  total  neglect  of  the  true  interests  of  the  whites, 
we  will  strive  with  them  in  the  more  worthy  ana  patriotic  enterpises  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship ;  with  that  honest  emulation  which  brothers  may  indulge  in,  we  will  run  the  race  in 
the  lawful  road  to  wealth  and  honor. 

No  plan  of  improvement,  no  scheme  for  the  creation  of  wealth  and  the  advance  of 
civilization,  has  been  presented  to  my  consideration  for  many  years  so  altogether  good, 
so  unmixed  with  evil,  as  the  system  of  great  enterprises  which  I  understand  your  proposed 
convention  is  expected  to  iniaate.  If  ^ou  can  only  succeed  now  in  enlisting  the  sympa- 
thies and  securing  the  active  cooperauon  of  those  who  will  be  first,  if  not  most,  benefited 
by  the  undertaking,  your  final  success  will  be  put  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  its  glorious  reali- 
ties will  appear,  to  those  who  look  but  timidly  mto  the  distant  future,  as  the  wild  visions 
of  8  feverish  dream.  But  there  is  no  fever  nor  dream.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  which  judg- 
ment can  determine  and  figures  can  calculste.  History  will  record  (be  beeinninc,  the  pro- 
ffress  of  your  plan;  and  when  it  is  completed,  a  hundred  millions  of  people  wilfenjoy  it* 
fruits,  and  bless  the  wisdom  and  enerey  that  began  the  work. 

1  believe  it  may  be  stated,  as  an  ai%m  in  political  economy,  that  a  given  amount  of 
labor  will  sustain  the  greatest  amount  of  life,  and  purchase  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort, 
when  the  producer  and  consumer  are  nearest  to  each  other.  And  when,  by  artificial 
means,  asrailroads  and  improved  navigation,  the  expense  and  time  of  transportation  are 
greatly  diminished,  those  causes  produce  the  same  effect  as  physical  proxinuty.  Then  the 
producer  and  consumer  are  side  by  side. 

The  Mississippi  is  the  great  natural  highway  for  the  trade  and  business  of  the  broad  and 
diversified  countiy  which  it  drains.  In  magnitude  aud  extent, in  durabilitv  and  practical 
value,  it  is  far  above  all  other  hijghways,  natural  or  possible.  And,  from  this  postulate.  I 
infer  that  we  who  inhabit  its  valley,  and  are  bound  together  by  ties  of  interest  too  strong 
for  ns  to  sever,  even  if  we  were  foolishly  inclined  to  do  so,  are  required,  not  less  by  the 
duties  of  patriotism  than  by  the  promptings  of  personal  interest,  to  improve  this  great  high- 
way by  all  lawful  means,  and  to  the  extent  of  its  capabilities. 

We  of  the  whole  valley  may  well  say  the  Mississippi  is  our  river,  and  New -Orleans  is 
our  storehouse ;  and  we  will  bestow  upon  them  botn  whatever  amount  of  labor  and  ex- 
pense may  be  necessary  to  produce  the  greatest  su^ti  of  good  to  the  proprietors.  But  the 
Mississippi,  with  all  its  tributaries,  great  as  it  is,  and  however  hijghly  it  may  be  imoroved, 
is  not  enough  for  the  exigencies  of  our  wide  country  and  growing  people.  All  tne  rich 
districts  of  the  interior  must  be  penetrated,  and  their  productions  brougnt  into  usefulness, 
not  as  heretofore,  by  wastin?  half  their  value  in  slow  and  costly  transportation,  bpt  by 
means  at  once  safe,  cheap  and  rapid.  Where  a  river  is  wanting  we  must  moke  a  rail- 
road ;  and  this,  without  any  great  stretch  of  liberal  interpretation,  is  but  an  amendment  to 
that  magnificent  system  of  internal  navigation  which  nature  has  made  for  us  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  branches.  Without  the  rail-roads  the  sj^stem  will  be  incomplete ;  with 
them,  thb  mighty  vallev  will  present  one  compact  and  indissoluble  whole,  each  part  of 
which  will  reciprocate  oenefits  and  blessings  with  all  the  rest. 

The  valley  is,  in  fact,  the  bpdv  of  the  nation,  and  its  people  are  emigrants  from  the  older 
states,  who  are  bound  together,  brethren  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  by  everv  tie  of  friendship  ^ 
and  common  interest    Be  it  our  task  to  excite  that  body  into  healthful  and  harmonious 
action,  and  our  happiness  to  witness,  as  the*  reward  of  our  efforts,  a  national  growth  .and 
development  wbicn  will  astonish  the  world. 

My  strong  desire  to  see  the  unity  and  improvement  of  the  valley,  is  no  selfish  or  section- 
al wish.    We  could  not,  if  we  would,  monopolize  the  results  of  our  success.    The  whole 
nation  must  share  in  its  benefits,  and  the  farthest  extremities  will  grow  fat  and  strong 
with  the  activity  and  vigor  of  the  body  that  nourishes  them. 
I  remain,  sir,  with  the  greatest  lespect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

£dw.  Batxs. 

J.  D.  B.  Dx  Bow,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Committee,  &c. 
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ROUTE  OF  THE  PACIFIC  RAIL-ROAD. 

JEFPERAON,  (Texas,)  Dee,  S4, 1851. 
To  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.,  Mpmber  o/Covention  Committee: 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  thi»,  thinking  it  may  interest  yoa,  and  if  it  reaches  you  in 
time,  that  it  may  be  useful  to  you  at  the  approaching  Rail-road  Convention.  I  traveled 
once  from  Vicksbur^  to  Lake  Providence,  and  to  a  place  once  called  Ru^sellville  in  Clair* 
borne  Parish,  and  in  1649  from  this  place  by  land  to  San  Francisco,  so  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  route  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  ^ 
Pacific.  "While  in  California,  I  conversed  with  gentlemen  who  had  crossed  the  coaolry 
on  all  known  routes  from  the  South  Pass  to  Panama.  From  all  these  accounts,  and  those 
of  Emory,  Cooke,  Fremont,  &c.,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  route  I  traveled  is  the 
smoothest,  shortest,  and  best  of  all  the  routes  known  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Pacific,  except,  of  course,  the  isthmus  routes.  The  j)resent  object  is  to  point  out  this 
route,  or  ratner  the  route  for  *'  tiie  ^eat  Pacific  Rail-road,"  In  my  opmion  it  should 
leave  the  river  at  or  near  Lake  Providence,  and  proceed  thence  by  the  oeat  route  throufh 
the  swamp  to  Monroe ;  thence  to  Red  River,  above  the  Raft ;  thence  to  Dallas  by  a  strai^ 
course ;  thence  to  the  Brazos,  high  enough  up  that  river,  (say  at  or  near  where  the  ShacUe- 
ford  trail  crosses  it)  to  "turn"  the  mountains  that  lie  between  the  Colorado  and  Brazos; 
thence  to  the  Pecos.  Up  to  this  point  there  would  be  no  obstructions  from  mountains. 
The  mountains  put  down  on  maps  east  ot  the  Pecos  (or  Puerco)  are  imaginary,  unless 
high  up  or  low  aown.  I  am  (juite  sure  there  are  none  between  the  31st  and  31M  parallels  of 
latitude.  The  advantage  this  route  has  over  any  other  is,  that  it  is  straighter,  the  countrf 
is  more  level,  and  there  are  fewer  streams  to  cross;  that  the  Sabine  is  avoided  entirely, 
and  also  the  Neches  ;  that  the  Trinity  is  smaller,  and  the  point  where  the  road  would  cross 
it,  as  well  as  the  Brazos,  is  above  the  head  of  navigation.  The  Colorado  is  only  a  creek. 
The  Pecos  would  be  crossed  on  any  of  die  proposed  routes  at  nearly  the  same  point 
West  of  the  Pecos  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  country  is  a  plain,  interrupted  by  the  Guadalupe 
chain  of  mountains  and  the  Waco  chain.  Each  pf  these  may  be  crossed  by  passes  ncrt 
very  diflScult,  which  you  can  judge  is  the  case  when  ox  and  mule  teams,  heavily  laden, 
passed  through  with  very  little  improvement  on  them.    These  passes  are  laid  down  oa 

maps  by Creuzbane,  of  the  land  office  at  Austin,  from  reports  by  Major  Neighbors, 

and  others.  The  Shackleford  trail  from  Clarksville,  in  Red  River  counly,  falls  into  the 
routes  he  lays  down,  at  the  Pecos.  From  El  Paso,  the  road  would  turn  southward  about 
thirty  miles  to  "  turn"  a  range  of  mountains,  and  thus  obtain  a  nearly  perfect  level  to 
CoratTtis ;  thence  to  Janas ;  thence  to  Pimo  village  on  the  Rio  Gila,  or  to  some  point 
below ;  thence  down  the  Gila  to  the  Colorado ;  thence  to  Carissa  Creek.  At  this  point 
the  road  would  enter  the  California  mountains ;  and  by  reference  to  Col.  Emory's  map,  it 
is,  at  a  place  nearly  due-east  from  San  Diego.  Perhans  the  boundary  surveys  may  bring  to 
our  knowledge  some  route  more  direct  than  that  of  Emory,  which  was  the  same  that  I 
traveled  in  1849.  To  Emory's  Report  I  refer  you  as  the  probable  difficulties  of  surmount- 
vag  these  mountains,  and  these  are  common  to  all  the  routes  yet  proposed.  There  may  be 
another  way  which  has  not  yet  been  explored : — it  is  to  cross  the  Colorado  and  procera  to 
Walker's  Pass,  as  laid  down  in  Col.  Fremont's  Report;  thence  down  the  San  Joaquin  to 
Stockton ;  or  by  crossing  the  coast  range,  the  road  would  reach  San  Francisco  by  the 
valleys^of  the  San  Joaquim,  Rio  Salinas,  (wrongly  called  "  Beneventura*'  on  most  maps,) 
and  San  Jose.  But  tnere  is  much  doubt  about  the  practicability  of  reaching  Walker's 
Pass  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  or  any  other  way  higher  up,  i.  e.,  farther  norui.  But  to 
return. 

From  El  Paso  to  the  Cordilleras  of  California  at  Carissa  Creek,  the  way  is  mostly  a 
dead  level.  There  would  be  two  ridges  of  mountains  to  cross.  The  Guadalupe  Pass, 
described  by  CoL  Cooke y  is  by  far  the  worse  of  these  two.  There  are  several  other  ridges 
of  mountains  to  cross,  but  the  passes  are  so  good  naturally,  that  the  grading  would  be 
trifling.  On  the  lower  pan  of  the  Gila  the  road  would  have  to  be  built  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  to  avoid  ovei^ows.  The  valley  of  the  Colorado  would  have  to  be  passed  in  the 
/  same  way  as  the  Mississippi  swamp,  to  avoid  overflow.  The  distance  from  Lake  Provi- 
dence by  this  route  is  1,750  or  1,800  miles.  A  very  large  part  of  it  is  a  dead  level,  and 
only  that  part  between  Carissa  Creek  and  San  Diego  is  mountainous,  with  about  five 
miles  at  the  Guadalupe  mountain  east  of  El  Paso,  and  two  or  three  at  the  Waco  moun- 
tain— about  three  miles  at  the  "  Soudi  Pass,"  (the  passage  way  across  the  ridge  east  of 
the  '*  Guadalupe  Pass,'*)  which  latter  is  eighteen  or  twenty  miles.  The  next  most  diffi- 
cult place  is  in  Louisiana.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  cost  more  from  Lake  Providence  to 
cross  Red  River,  than  from  that  point  to  El  Paso,  for  the  grading.  I  feel  no  doubt  bat 
that  thorough  surveys  will  prove  the  above  to  be  the  shortest,  levelest,  cheapest  and 
most  practicable  route  for  a  rail-road  from  the  Mississippi  River.  There  is  as  much,  if 
not  more  timber  on  it  than  any  other;  and  there  are  immense  beds  of  coal  on  the  Sulphur 
fork,  near  which  it  would  pass. 

But  it  will  he  objected,  that  that  part  of  the  above  route  is  within  the  territory  of 
Mexico.  This  is  true  ;  but  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  United  States  have  bound  them- 
selves by  treaty  to  prevent  depredations  on  the  Mexican  territory.  Now,  what  I  contend 
for  is,  that  the  only  way  practicable  for  them  to  do  this  is  to  build  this  very  road.    If  the 
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United  States  do  not  prevent  these  depiedations,  they  will  have  to  pay.  the  damages.  If 
they  attempt  to  do  it  by  military  posts  iminediatelv  on  the  Naiionat  line,  the  rugj^d 
chaxacter  of  the  country,  and  the  great  expense  of  banliog  supplies,  would  render^it  a 
most  extravagant  affair.  But  the  United  States  could  doubdess  secure  the  right  of  way, 
or  buy  the  territory  down  to  a  certain  degree  of  latitude,  say  the  thirty-first.  There  are 
manv  extremely  fertile  tracts  of  country  along  the  line  indicated  for  the  road,  and  these 
would  sell,  when  the  building  of  the  road  becamie  a  certainty,  for  more  than  enough  to  re- 
imburse the  whole  expense.  I  cannot  now  go  into  particulars,  but  can  do  so,  as  I  have  a 
ioamal  of  my  whole  route.  In  the  Texas  section,  nearly  or  quite  all  the  land  from  Kl 
Faso  to  the  country  a  short  distance  west  of  Dallas,  is  yet  vacant,  and  no  doubt  the  state 
would  make  very  liberal  grants.  And  in  Louisiana,  there  is  yet  mnch  vacant  land  which 
might  be  obtained.  A  great  part  of  the  distance  in  Texas  is  equal  to  any  land  in  the 
world,  and  abounds  in  building  stone  of  the  best  description.  And  the  whole  road  would 
ran  throush  a  country  better  by  far  than  that  on  any  other  route. 

If  the  United  States  do  not  build  the  road,  let  them  get  the  land  necessary  from  Mexico, 
end  doubtless  a  company  would  be  formed  wliich  would  build  it,  and  in  a  space  of  time 
after  it  was  once  commenced,  much  shorter  than  many  now  imagine.  I  will  say  nothing 
of  advantages  to  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  the  South,  this  road  would  pro- 
duce.  I  will  only  observe,  that  this  road  would  do  more  to  maintain  the  relative  import-  ^ 
ance  of  the  South,  to  prevent  encroachments  on  her  rights,  and  to  preserve  the  "Umon," 
than  all  .the  compromises  and  *'  Union"  philanderings  thjit  ever  were  uttered.  'To  main- 
tain herself,  the  South  must  do  as  well  as  talk ;  and  never  was  there  a  more  pressing 
necessity  for  it  than  now.  If  this  road  were  built,  a  trade  would  pass  over  it  that  no  one 
dreams  of.  It  would  create  a  trade  aloug  its  own  course  that  would  pay  well  for  its  con- 
atraction.  Then  the  United  States  would  save  immense  sums  in  transportation  of  arms, 
troops,  and  supplies  to  California,  Oregon,  Utah,  New-Mexico,  &c.  They  would  save 
mncn  in  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  which  would  be  greatly  expedited.  It  would  laj 
open  the  trade  of  all  the  west  coast  of  America — the  East  Indies,  China,  probebljr  Japan, 
Adc.,  the  amount  of  which  is  incalculable.  And  it  would  bring  us  into  communication  witk 
an  exeeedinely  valuable  mining  country,  namely,  that  of  the  Cordilleras  Mountains. 
Another  word :  By  the  termination  beinc  at  Lake  Providence,  I  think  New-Orleans  and 
the  other  towns  on  the  Mississippi  would  be  more  benefited  than  if  it  were  at  Vick»- 
bur^.  Natchez,  or  any  other  point  where  roads  would  connect  with  it  from  the  East. 
Owing  to  the  immense  and  deep  swamp  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  at  Lake 
Providence,  this  could  not  be  done,  or  if  possible,  only  at  nn  immense  cost. 

In  haste,  yours,  &c., 

F.  C.  Bakis. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

1.-CUBA  STATISTICS. 
The  following  statiiticfl  are  taken  in  part  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Oaba  ia 
1851,"  and  said  to  be  officially  correct,  and  in  part  from  other  reliable  sources. 

Cuba  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columoas,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1492. 
It  is  situated  between  23  degrees  12  minutes,  and  19  degrees  43  minutes,  north 
latitude.  It  w  aboat  800  miles  long,  and  in  width  varies  from  25  to  130  miles. 
According  to  Humboldtj  it  contains  an  area  of  43,380  square  miles ;  by  others,  it  is 
estimatecl  as  low  as  .32,807.  Its  extent  of  territory,  according  to  the  statistics  of 
1850,  comprises  24,148,509  acres,  of  which,  about '  one-twelfth  is  under  cultiva- 
tion. Its  soil  i8  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
all  tropical  fruits  and  productions.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  was  introduced 
about  1580,  and  slaves  began  to  be  imported  four  years  afterwards.  Havana,  its 
most  important  city,  was  founded  in  1519,  and  now  contains  about  200.000  inhab- 
itants, a  number  just  equal  to  the  total  Indian  population  of  the  whole  island  when 
discovered. 

The  trade  of  Onba  was  very  insignificant  when  the  United  States  declared 

their  independence,  and  was  confined  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  on  the  south  side  of 

the  island.    Since  then,  its  advancement  in  population  and  commerce  has  been 

remarkable,  &r  surpassing  the  growth  of  any  other  Spanish  colony. 

Its  population  at  several  periods,  commencing  with  1775,  has  been  as  follows : 

1775 170,000 

1791 272,000 

1817 598,000 

1827 730,000 

1841 1,007,624 

1850 1,247,230 

Increase  ia  75  yean,  1,077|230. 
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lu  increase  in  imports,  export*  and  rerenaes,  has  been  no  lets  remarkable,  u 
will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  sabjoined  table : 

Yaara.  Importa.  Exports.  R«v«Btt«B. 

1828 $19,534,922 $13,414,362 $9,086,406 

1847 32,389,117 27,998,770 12,808,713 

Increase ....  $12,854,197  $14,584,408  $3,722,307 

In  19  years.  It  will  be  remarked  here,  that  the  principal  seat  of  trade  is  now 
on  the  northern  part  ol  the  island  next  to  the  United  States,  and  not  on  the 
flonthem  side  as  in  1775.  So  that  its  ^wth  in  both  trade  and  popnlation  seems 
to  be  identified  in  a  great  measure  with  the  development  and  progress  of  our 
zovernmeat.  The  value  of  its  agricultaral  productions  in  1849  was  $62,781,035. 
Its  exports  during  the  same  periqd  were  $27,380,921,  of  which  $8,706,224  were 
to  the  United  States.  Its  imports  during  the  same  period  were  $26,707,343,  of 
which  $7,280,214  were  from  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  American  ton- 
nage employed  m  the  trade  of  the  island,  during  the  same  pei  iod,  was  501,267  tons. 
The  entries  of  vessels  from  the  United  States,  Spain,  England  and  France, 
amounted  in  1847  to  3,493,  of  which  2,012  were  to  the  United  Spates.  Olearan- 
oes  during  the  same  year,  3,043,  of  which  1,722  were  to  the  United  Ststes;  tbos 
showing  the  vast  preponderance  of  trade  with  this  country  over  any  other. 

The  total  amount  of  taxes  leaded  upon  American  commerce  with  the  island,  in 
the  sbap4»  of  duties  upon  imports,  tonnage  duties,  and  duties  upon  exports,  ex- 
ceeds $4,000,000  imnaally.  There  are  359  miles  of  railway  in  operation  upon 
the  island.  Of  the  $27,000,000  of  annual  imports,  according  to  oBScial  docaments, 
$16,000,000  are  in  previsions,  lumber,  fabrics,  materials,  &c.,  which  our  country 
coold  furnish  more  readily  than  any  other ;  but,  through  the  taxes  and  restrictioos 
imposed  by  Spanish  policy,  not  more  than  one-third  of  it  comes  from  the  fidds 
and  fiictories  of  the  United  States. 

Cuba  is  divided  into  three  departments — Western,  Eastern  and  Central.  These 
departments  are  subdivided  into  twenty-five  jurisdictions.  The  jurisdiction  of 
Havana  is  the  largest,  the  Western  department,  and  it  contains  one^city,  60  small 
towns,  35  villages,  437  sugar  estates,  520  coffee  plantations,  and  is  inhabited  by 
454,000  persons.  Havana,  the  principal  city  of  the  island,  and  the  capital,  as  a 
commercial  city,  compared  with  places  in  the  Western  world,  ranks  next  to 
New-York  and  New-Orleans.  The  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  together, 
exceed  fifty  millions  of  dolhurs  per  annum.  In  1847,  about  644,853  boxes  of  sugar 
were  exported  from  this  port,  and  82,000  quintals  of  coffee.  32,000  hogsheads  of 
molasses,  198,267,000  seoirs,  and  25,000  quintals  of  tobacco. 
The  following  is  the  classification  of  the  population  of  Cuba  in  1850: 

Creole  whites 520,000 

Spaniards 35,000 

Troops  and  mariners, 23,000 

Foreigners 10.560 

Floating  population..., 17,000   605,560 

Free  mufaitoes 118.200 

Freeblacks 87,370  205,870 

Slave  mulattoes 11,100 

Slave  blacks 425,000  436,100   641,670 

Total 1,247,230 

Whole  number  capable  of  bearing  arms,  including  whites,  Spaniards,  slaves, 
&c.,  393,000. 

In  1850,  the  number  of  sugar  estates  on  the  island  amounted  to  1442 ;  coffee 
estates  to  1618;  tobacco  plantations  to  9101,  and  9930  grazing  farms,  and  223 
towns.  Wax  is  produced  to  the  amount  of  about  800.000  pounds,  and  honey  to 
the  amount  of  2,000,000  gallons.  Cattle  to  the  number  of  about  900,000  head  are 
owned  in  the  island,  and  there  are  about  200,000  horses  and  50,000  mules. 

In  minerals,  thjB  island  is  very  rich;  of  copper  mines,  no  less  than  114  have 
been  discovered  in  the  island,  57  in  the  Eastern  department,  18  in  the  Central, 
and  45  in  the  Western.  The  mine  at  Cobre,  worked  by  an  English  company, 
has  shipped  from  27,000  to  43,000  tons  per  annum.  Coal,  iron,  silver,  and  ami- 
anthus have  been  discovered. 

In  1847,  the  government  revenues  amounted  to  $12,808,713.% 
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2.— PBOGBESS  OF  STEAM  NAVIGATION. 

"KOW  AIID  THIN." 

The  New-York  THmet  gives  an  intererting  relic  of  the  "  good  old  days''  of 
■tow  and  sure  traveling,  in  the  shape  of  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  a 
New-York  paper  of  the  date  of  October  5,  1807,  and  which  illastrates  most 
■trkingly  the  progress  of  enterprise  and  improvement : 

"The  Steamboat  being  thoroughly  repaired  and  arranged  for  passeogers, 

^tb  a  private  dressing-room  for  ladies,  it  is  intended  to  mu  her  as  a^  packet 

'between  New-York  and  Albany,  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.    She  will  leave 

New-York  exactly  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  following  days,  aod  always 

perform  her  voyage  in  from  30  to  36  hoars: 


Monday Sept.  28  1  Monday Oct.  12 

Friday Oct   2  I  Friday Oct.  16 

Wednesday Oct.   7pi  « 


The  charge  to  each  passenger  is  as  follows : 

ToNewborgh $3  14  hours. 

To  Foughkeepsie 4 17  honrs. 

ToEsopns H 20huars. 

To  Hudson *. 5  30  honrs. 

To  Albany 7  36  boun. 

'*  For  places,  apply  to  Mr.  Vandervoort,  No.  48  Cortland-street,  at  ihe  comer  •of 
GreenWich-street." 

One.month  previous  to  the  data  of  that  advertisement,  Fulton's  boat  first  under- 
took the  arduous  task  of  statedly  nmniog  on  the  North  River,  for  the  transmission 
of  passengers.  The  journey  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  160  miles  from  New- York, 
was  then  accomplished  in  the  steamboat  in  36  hours;  it  is  now  run  by  boats  in 
ahort  of  seven  hours.  At  the  time  when  Fulton  started  bis  enterprise,  86  years 
ago,  no  other  steamboat  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  world  ;  the  mind  is  over- 
whelmed with  wonder  at  the  change  that  has  been  effected  in  this  short  period, 
by  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  ^nan. 

The  success  of  the  scheme  was  then  very  much  of  a  problem  ;  many  were 
flcoatiog  the  affair  altogether,  while  theye  were  others  who  had  faith  in  the 
invention,  and  predicted  its  ultimate  success. 

The  following  communication  in  the  Evening^  Pott,  Oct.  4,  1807,  was  doubtless 
regarded  ast  he  emanation  of  a  crack-brained  enthusiast : 

*'  Among  thousands  who  viewed  the  scene,  permit  a  spectator  to  express  his 
gratification  at  the  sight  this  morning  of  the  steamboat  proceeding  on  her  trip  to 
Albany,  on  a  wind  and  swell  of  tide  which  appeared  to  bid  defiance  to  every 
attempt  to  perform  the  voyage.  The  steamboat  appeared  to  glide  as  easy  and 
rapidly  as  though  it  were  calm,  and  the  machinery  whs  nnt  in  the  least  impeded 
by  the  waves  of  the  Hudson,  the  wheels  moving  vrith  their  usual  velocity  and 
efiect. 

"  The  experiment  of  this  day  removes  every  doubt  hitherto  entertained  of  the 
practicability  of  the  steamboat  being  able  to  work  in  rough  weather.  Without 
being  over  sanguine,  we  may  safely  assert,  that  the  principles  of  this  important 
discovery  will  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  packets  ana  passage  boats,  which 
for  certainty,  safety,  expedition  and  accommodation,  will  far  surpass  anytbmg 
hitherto  attempted.  The  invention  is  highly  honorable  to  Mr.  Fulton,  and  reflect* 
infinite  credit  on  the  genius  of  our  country. 

NlW-YOBK." 

Commenting  on  the  boldness  of  this  confident  correspondent,  the  Timet  says: 
**  Time  has  justified  the  vision  of  this  seer,  and  gone  infinitely  further  than  the 
promise.  Could  the  veil  of  the  "to  come"  have  been  lifted  before  the  eyes  of 
the  prophet,  and  the  log-book  of  the  BtUtiCf  or  the  time-table  of  a  railway  train 
been  presented  to  him,  how  inconceivable  must  have  been  his  astonishment  I 
How  short  the  time  it  takes  now-a-days  to  work  wonders  !'' 

The  trip  from  New-York  to  Albany  is  now  performed  on  the  Hudson  Rail-road 
in  four  boors. 
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GALLERY  OP  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE. 


EOBKRT  F.  W.  ALLSTON,  of  Sooth  Caboluta. 


WITH  1.  PORTRAIT. 


This  gentleman,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  well-informed  rice  planters  of 
South  Carolina,  and  one  of  the  highest-toned 
and  most  enterprising  citizens,  eminently  de- 
serves  a  place  in  our  gallery  of  useful  men. 

The  first  acquainUnce  we  had  the  honor 
of  forming  personally  with  Colonel  Allston, 
though  we  had  been  familiar  with  his  repu- 
tation from  early  life,  was  at  Memphis,  in 
1849,  where  we  served  together  as  delegates 
CO  the  great  Rail-road  Convention,  in  which 
he  represented  his  native  state,  and  presided 
aa  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents.  He  is,  per- 
haps, as  widely  known  among  the  planters  of 
the  South,  as  any  gentleman  engaged  in  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  for  his  very  able* 
thorough,  and  altogedier  invaluable  Me- 
moir upon  the  Rice  Plant,  which  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  the  Review  in  1846,  and  was 
quoted,  read,  and  admired  in  every  quarter 
of  the  country.  Such  an  essential  act  of 
service  to  the  agriculture  of  the  South,  can- 
not be  spoken  of  in  terms  as  high  as  it  de- 
serves. Its  influence  has  been  widely  and 
beneficially  felt;  and  we  wish  that  among  our 
intelligent  and  educated  planters  the  exam- 
ple were  oftener  followed,  of  diffusing  the 
lights  cf  experience  and  study,  as  was  done 
in  this  instance  in  regard  to  one  of  our  most 
important  crop5. 

Col.  Allston  was  bom  in  April,  1801,  on  the 
place  where  he  now  resides,  near  George, 
town,  8.  C,  and  still  cultivates  the  paternal 
acres,  which  have,  under  his  administration, 
been  doubled  in  value.  He  is  descended 
from  Benjamin  Allston,  jr.,  and  more  re- 
motely from  William  Allston,  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  and  William  Allston,  sen., 
who  was  a  planter  on  the  Gicat  Pee-Dce. 
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Col.  Allston  was  graduated  in  1821,  at 
West  Point  Military  Institute,  having  pur- 
sued a  course  of  diligent  smdy  in  that  insti- 
tution for  four  years,  maintaining  for  himoelf 
a  fair  standing  and  position.  In  relation  to 
this  portion  of  his  life,  he  cooceivea  that 
much  of  his  success  as  a  planter  haa  grown 
out  of  the  principles  of  science  then  ac- 
quired. **  The  knowledge  acquired  at  West 
Point  of  chemistry,  electricity,  mechanics, 
and  engineering,  although  far  short  cf  what 
it  ought  to  have  been,  had  I  duly  improved 
my  opportunities,  has  been  of  daily  and  ex- 
tensive service  to  me  in  my  vocation.  AAer 
the  training  of  a  judicious  mother,  I  owe  my 
success  in  life  to  the  discipline  of  mind  and 
body,  the  justness  of  thinking,  the  decision 
and  promptness  of  execution,  which  I  either 
acquired  ur  improved  during  my  four  yean' 
course  at  this  time-honored  institution." 

Having  received  a  commission  in  the  3d 
artillery.  Colonel  Allston  served  a  short  time 
in  the  army,  being  attached  to  Col.  Carej's 
Brigade  of  Topographical  Engineers,  at  thai 
time  engaged  in  the  coast  survey.  From 
this  service  he  was  forced  to  return  to  tht 
aid  of  a  widowed  mother,  oppressed  with 
the  cares  incident  to  an  embarrassed  estitSi 
and  a  long  minority  of  her  three  sons. 

Colonel  Allston  was  elected  Samjat- 
General  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in 
1822-3,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  foar 
years.  In  1828,  he  was  chosen  to  the  Bute 
Legislature,  serving  also  foe  four  yean,  and 
voting  with  Harper,  Preston,  &c.,  for  cob- 
voking  the  people  in  convention,  in  order  to 
pronounce  upon  the  unconstitutionali^  of 
the  protective  tarifi*.  From  the  Hoase  ha 
was  transposed  to  the  Senate,  in  1833,  and 
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lias  continiied  to  be  a  member  of  that  body 
down  to  tbe  present  time;  haying  been 
elected  two  years  ago  to  preside  over  its  de- 
liberations.  As  a  legislator,  he  has  ever  been 
known  as  a  business  man,  seldom  tfpeaking 
to  any  question,  and  then  only  a  few  words. 
His  efforts  have  been  largely  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  public  education  in  the  slate  ;  and  a 
bill  ^ported  by  him,  providing  for  tne  ap- 
pointment of  a  State  Superintendent  of  Free 
Schools,  in  two  instances  received  the  vote 
of  the  Senate,  but  failed  in  tbe  other  House. 
Eventi^iUy,  (in  1849,)  it  was  passed  in  a 
ahape  which  authorized  the  governor  to  ap- 
point such  an  officer  for  one  year,  to  collect 
educational  statistics,  &c. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  cause  of  popular  education,  strange 
M  it  may  seem,  is  not  one  in  South  Carolina, 
which  politicians,  ambitious  of  distinction, 
are  willing  to  take  up.  They  khrink  from 
the  responsibility  of  proposing  the  taxation 
which  it  necessarily  involves,  forgetting  that 
the  highest  duty  of  the  statesman  is  to  in 
itruct  and  direct  the  public  mind  in  all  great 
and  salutary  measures.  The  whole  free 
school  fund  of  the  state  is  only  637,000,  whilst 
double  that  sum  would  scarcely  be  adequate. 
In  his  admirable  and  elaborate  report  upon 
the  subject,  Colonel  Allston  recommended 
this  increase,  and  that  the  parishes  and  dis- 
tricts assess  upon  the  inhabitants  and  pro- 
perty-holders a  tax  for  school  purposes,  equal 
in  amount  to  the  proportion  of  the  fund  re 
oeived  by  them  from  the  public  treasury. 
In  a  limited  degree  this  measure  has  been 
carried  out  in  Charleston;  but  only,  it  is 
believed,  for  the  purpose  of  building  school- 
houses.  Though,  in  p>oof  of  a  better  sen- 
timent abroad,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
gentlemen  lately  acting  as  chairmen  of  the 
Committee  on  Education,  who  originated 
and  presented  favorably  the  resolution  re- 
lating to  Free  Schools,  which  passed  both 
houses  in  the  year  1849,  were  promoted  the 
following  year  to  the  Chairs  of  President 
and  Speaker  of  their  respective  houses. 

Col.  Alston  has  served  for  obout  twelve 
years  in  the  militia  of  Sooth  Canilina,  in 


both  the  line  and  staff  of  the  fourth  division. 
In  1842,  he  respectfully,  but  peremptorily, 
refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  office  of  Governor,  giving 
offence  by  his  course  to  many  personal  and 
political  friends,  which  was  remembered  af- 
terwards. As  all  the  facts  in  the  case  are 
perfectly  familiar  in  South  Carolina,  it  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  recapitulate  them,  or  to 
do  more  than  to  express  the  conviction  that 
he  acted  throughout  from  high  and  conscien- 
tioos  motives. 

The  sessions  of  the  Legislature  being 
over,  (they  are  veiy  short  in  that  sute,)  Col. 
Allston  retires  to  his  [residence  on  the  Pee 
Dee,  in  the  winter,  and  on  tlie  shore  of  the 
Atlantic  in  the  summer,  devoting  himself  to 
his  private  and  trust  affiiirs,*  and  to  the  re- 
quirements of  elegant  and  social  life.  He 
is  a  very  active  and  useful  member  of  the 
Winyoh  and  All-Saints'  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
now  unfortunately  meeting  no  more.  He  is 
also  member  and  President  of  tbe  Winyoh 
Indieo- Society,  which  dispenses  charitable 
education  upon  an  income  of  $12,000,  and 
which  was  chartered  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago. 

In  1832,  Col.  AUston  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Petigru.  of  Abbeville,  S.  C, 
whose  maternal  ancestor,  Pierre  Gilbert,  was 
one  of  the  Huguenot  founders  of  New  Bor- 
deaux. Blessed  with  the  refined  enjoyments 
of  a  happy  home,  with  interesting  and  pro- 
mising children  clustering  around  his  heart, 
he  is  content  to  see  divided  among  others, 
who  shall  be  more  worthy  of  them,  the 
honors  of  public  life.  Beyond  the  share 
which  has  already  been  accorded  to  him, 
and  the  meed  of  public  confidence  which 
has  attended  them,  he  does  not,  we  believe, 
cherish  one  single  aspiration. 


•  As  Fiduciary  Agent,  he  hai  Mltled  op  and 
cloied  four  citatei,  nod  still  has  four  oihera  un- 
der Ui*  administration,  betides  teveral  miaor 
trusts  ;  which,  wiiU  hi*  own  afTairs,  it  may  well 
be  imagined,  leave  but  little  of  his  time  unoc- 
cupied. 
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EDITORIAL  AND  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


1.— EAIL-ROAD  MATTIES. 

We,  have  on  band  qaite  an  accumulatioD 
of  papers  and  docomeots,  upon  the  sabject 
of  Soutbem  and  Western  Eail-roada,  wbicb 
it  baa  been  impossible  for  as  to  touch,  be- 
lieTing  that  it  was  due  to  the  whole  country 
that  the  matters  of  the  late  great  Rail-road 
ConTention  in  New-Orleans  should  be  first 
attended  to.  Having  finished  with  these,  we 
shall  be  able  next  month  to  run  orer  a  good 
deal  of  new  ground.  Meanwhile,  we  ex- 
press indebtedness  to  our  friend  in  Hender- 
son, Eusk  Co.,  Texas,  for  his  paper,  which 
we  shall  hereafter  incorporate ;  and  to  an- 
other friend  in  Little  Rock,  who  signs  him 
self  *'  Boston  Mountain,"  and  who  shall  have 
equal  consideration. 

SS.— STATE  riKARCES  OF  LOUldlAJIA. 

Ok  the  31st  December,  1651,  there  re- 
mained in  the  Treasury  the  sum  of  $308,666 
37,  resulting  from  rarioos  funds,  as  follows : 
General  Fund,  •76,568  03 ;  MUl  Tax  Fund, 
•154,67154;  Foil  Tax  Fund,  •19,919  68; 
Internal  Improvement  Fund,  •51,133  20; 
Road  and  Levee  Fund,  •6,594  92.  Total, 
•306,866  37. 

The  total  receipts  for  1850  were,  •1,008,- 
175  91,  and  for  1851,  •836,247  44.  The  to- 
tal expenditures  for  1850  were,  6951,545, 
and  for  1851,  •852,787  53.  The  balance  of 
over  •300,000  remaining  in  the  Treasury, 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  when  Judge 
McWhorter  was  elected  in  1850,  he  found 
the  sum  of  •268,795  56  to  the  credit  of  the 
department.  During  the  last  two  years  the 
disbursements  in  the  agregate  have  been  ex- 
ceeded by  the  receipts,  so  that  the  balance 
existing  in  1850  has  been  augmented  some 
forty  thousand  dollars. 

LIABILITIES  OF  STATE  (1ST  JAN.,  1850)  OF 
LOUISIANA. 

Bonds  to  Union  B snk •2,668,000 

**        "  Consolidated  B ank, ...     1 ,376,000 

"        "  Citizens  Bank, 6, 466,000 

For  Interest  on  do 577,888 

Second  Muncipality,  N.  O., 399,364 

Third  "  30,240 


•11,519,499 


Statements  showing  the  amount  of  the  An- 
nual Receipts  and  Expenditures,  for  the 
years  1830  to  1852,  in  Louisiana. 

Year.  Receipts.  Expeadatoras. 

1830 1507,291  71 •340,056  38 

1831 503,168  67 364.848  40 

1632 467,353  66 378,343  38 

1833 482,377  99 394,650  30 

1834 582,254  82 500,867  19 

1835 •  456,099  34 396,394  70 

1836 564,825  36 501,530  37 

1837 852,316  75 358,984  91 

1838 1,047,802  44 966,032  32 

1639 899,604  20 614,12163 

1640 778,224  24 642,000  08 

1641 758,599  83 700,822  78 

1842 588,716  65 801,501  S3 

1843 646,599  64 560,96154 

1844 972,177  61 616,664  98 

1645 3,662,689  72 3,510,818  39 

1646 1,245.715  94 995^13  90 

1847 .1,418,856  63 675,082  96 

1846 1,351,265  17 872,702  50 

1849 628,965  91 329,758  99 

1850 1,016,040  56 990,859  39 

1651 1,161,673  91 652;767  54 

3.— LOUISIANA  PERITERTIAmT. 

Number  confined  1st  Oct,  1839, 194  ;  re- 
ceived since,  to  31st  Dec,  1650, 169 — 363. 
Of  this  nnmber  eight  have  died,  nine  been 
pardoned,  ninety-seven  discharged.  Of 
those  in  prison,  there  are  two  white  females, 
and  twelve  colored  females.  The  whole 
number  of  colored,  74,  Convicts  received 
during  1851, 151 ;  present  nnmber  in  Feoi- 
tentiary,  296,  of  which  78  are  colored.  The 
following  shows  the  profits  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary for  1851,  84,000  of  which  goes  to  the 
state: 

Statemsnt  of  the  Profits  and  Expendittiru 
in  the  Louisiana  Penitentiary^  for  tk$ 
year  ending  ike  ^Ut  December,  185L 

Profits  arising  from  the  Bagging 

and  Rope  Factory, •6,825  11 

Cotton  and  Wool, 31,996  00 

Foundry  and  Finishing  Shop. ..  8,917  60 

Shoemakers' 404  36 

Brick  Yard 6,194  64 

Merchandise  Account. 3,631  18 

•57,968    83 

Expenditures  same  time 845,329  16 

ProfiU 1^1S,639  67 
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4.— MlfMMIPPI  riirnERTIAKT. 

Tbe  mecbinery  now  in  operation  ia  caps- 
ble  or  producing  f  45,000  worth  of  m4nQ- 
fmctnred  articles  per  annum,  and  it  ia  ex- 
pected that  the  establishment  will  oTentoal- 
ly  pay  from  6fteen  to  twenty  thooaand  dol- 
lars into  the  treaaury.  4,000  yards  of  Osna- 
Imrgs,  1,000  yards  of  linseys,  and  1,000  lbs. 
of  yam,  are  produced  per  week.  The  pre- 
sent namber  of  cooricts  is  78,  only  nine  of 
^rhom  arenatires  of  Mississippi 

5.— mSsUSXPPI  STATE  XXPXB8K8,  &C. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasary,  from  the 
l9t  day  of  Jauoary,  1851,  to  the  11th  day  of 
I>ecsmber,  1951,  inclusive,  were  two  ban* 
dred  and  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred 
/d<dlars  and  twenty-one  cents.  The  particu- 
Isrs  are  as  follows,  viz. : 

Bute  Tax  for  1890 $164,646  14 

"            1849 A  387  35 

"            1848 5  79 

"            1847 660  17 

Sinking  Fund 9,306  16 

Chickasaw  School  Fund 3,641  84 

BxecutiTe  Contingent  Fund...  604  43 

Redemption  of  Lands 5,796  63 

Appropriations 400  00 

Two  per  cent  Fund 9,800  00 

Penitentiary 8,000  00 

Internal  Improvement  Fund...  6,05170 

Total  Receipts  to  11th  Dec, 

1851 6991,900  91 

The  whole  amount  of  Disbursements  for 
the  same  time  waa  $223,637  15.  Among  the 
items  we  note : 

Lunatic  Asylum $45/)00 

Legislative  Dept, 1,873 

Judiciaiy         ^    74,489 

Executive        "     8,972 

PenitentiaxT 93,433 

institution  for  Blind 9,500 

University  of  Miss. 5^4 

State  Convention 8,397 

Vaccine  Agency 400 


6.-^Rt  PI8K  LIBBART,  K1W-0RL1AR8. 

Now  that  the  city  is  consolidated,  we 
have  some  hopes  of  seeing  carried  out  the 
project  we  some  time  ago  submitted,  of  in- 
corporating tbe  Fisk  Library  within  the 
University,  and  thus  making  it  of  public  ad 
vantage,  rather  than  as  at  present,  a  ridicu- 
bos  libel  upon  the  name.  This  measure 
could  have  been  effected  several  years  ago, 
hut  for  the  unreasonable  opposition  of  a  few 
38  VOL. 


parties.  It  is  well  known  that  the  brother 
and  legatee  of  Mr.  Fisk  is  greatly  in  favor 
of  it,  which  shoald  of  itself  be  a  strong  re- 
commendation. In  this  manner  $10,000  can 
be  procured  for  the  increase  of  a  library, 
which  already  contains  five  or  six  thousand 
volumes.  Mr.  French,  who  vcas  the  origin- 
al owner  of  the  library,  and  through  whose 
influence,  to  some  extent,  Mr.  Fisk  was  in- 
duced to  make  a  donation  of  it  to  the  city, 
remains  one  of  its  staunch  fiieods  and  ad- 
vocates, and  has  lately  forwarded  to  the 
mayor  a  gratuitous  offering  of  about  140  va- 
luable volumes,  contributions  from  himself 
and  friends.  It  should  shame  us  to  see  the 
efforts  now  being  made  in  New- York  to  car- 
ry out  the  liberal  bequest  of  Mr.  Aster  for  a 
great  public  library,  and  then  reflect  upon 
our  own  apathy  and  indifference. 

7.^HX  SVOAJl  ISTERXSTS. 

Some  ssy  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun — perhaos  there  is  not ;  but  we  do  not 
happen  to  snow  all,  consequently  whst  is 
ola  IS  sometimes  new  te  us.  A  gentleman 
has  Uiis  year  planted  cane  upon  a  principle 
which  I  think  is  new  te  the  most  of  us.  I 
will  try  to  ^ive  it,  together  with  some  re- 
marks. It  IS  this:  the  canes  are  cut  in 
pieces  of  four  or  five  joints,  each  joint  hav- 
ing a  good  eye.  It  is  then  planted  in  hills, 
or,  to  make  it  more  intelligible,  the  farrow 
is  plowed  twice,  so  as  to  make  it  one  foot 
wide.  On  each  side  is  laid  a  piece  of  this 
cut  cane,  say  nine  inches  apart,  and  directly 
in  a  line  opposite  each  other^ but  longitudin- 
ally with  the  furrow.  At  a  space  of  two 
feet,  or  two  feet  sis  inches,  other  two  pieces 
are  planted,  and  so  on,  throughout  the  soil. 
Tbe  crop  is  covered  and  worked  in  the  or- 
dinary manner.  It  is  expected  that  a  hea- 
vier stuid  and  much  finer  canes  will  be  the 
result,  and  consequently  more  sugar,  with 
far  less  seed-cane.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  will  succor  well ;  and  the  plan 
really  carries  out  the  sun  and  air  system  to 
perfection.  I  am  of  opinion,  had  nbout  four 
ounces  of  lime,  or  what  is  better,  bone  pow* 
der,  been  worked  intd  each  hill,  or  even  if 
it  be  applied  in  April,  the  result  would  be 
surprising.^  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean. 
Bone  dust  is  a  four  year's  manure.  It  is  the 
food  and  stimulative  of  the  sugar  cane,  and 
I  am  certain  that  a  crop  of  canes  can  be 
dressed  with  bone  dust,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
be  as  forward,  and  as  near  maturity  in  Sep- 
tember, as  one  cultivated  without  it  would 
be  in  November.  .This  latter  is  of  vital 
ince  to  Louisiana,  as  tlie  cane  crop  is 


a  forced  crop.    It  is  sn  artificial  one — not  a 
natural  one. 


W.  F.  W. 


U. 
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8.— ORAPX  CULTURK  »  LOCIflARA. 

SL  Uary't  Paruk,  Pranklm^  La.^ 

Mt  Dear  Sin : 

The  caltnre  of  the  grape  is  a  subject  to 
which  much  attention  has  been  devoted,  and 
it  is  generally  sapposed  that  the  present 
state  of  oar  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  oreparing  the  gronna  for  the  re> 
ception  of  tne  root  is  almost  perfect.  Now, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  yet  true,  that 
the  very  first  step  taken,  for  the  purpose  of 
pla&iiog  the  Tine,  is  incorrect,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  from  this  first  false  step 
result  the  failures  in  fruit. 

The  first  injunction  given  always  is,  dig  a 
pit  some  two  or  three  feet  'leep  in  tne 
ground;    now,  tliis  is  the  firsi  error,  and 
from  it  come  all  other  imperfections.   Far 
from  digging  a  pit,  we  should  find  the  high- 
est and  driest  spot  of  earth  we  can,  and  on 
it  raise  a  mound.    The  manner  of  raising  a 
proper  elevation  for  the  vine,  I  accomplish 
ID  the  following  manner.    I  inclose  about 
eight  feet  square  in  a  wall  formed  of  turf  or 
sod  raised  two  feet  and  a-half  high  ;  each 
layer  of  sod,  as  it  ii  superimposed,  leaving  an 
abutment  of  the  turt  below,  of  about  two 
inches  ;  the  wall,  when  finished,  forming  a 
consecutive  series  of  steps  from  bottom  to 
top.    This   pen  is  filled  with  bats,  gravel, 
bones,  rubbish,  &c.,  &c.,  and  in  the  middle 
of  it  is  planted  the  vine.    The  rest  of  the 
cnlture  is  to  be  carried  on  according  to  the 
most  approved  style  of  taste  or  fancy  of  the 
owner.    What  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  vine-grower  to  is  the  fact,  ilist  no  pit 
should  be  dug,  as  it  will  fori^  a  leservoir  for 
water,  and  lend  to  increase  the  only  real 
impediment  to  the  culture  of  the  grape  with 
us,  namely,  the  wetness  of  our  soil.     The 
same  facts  are  applicable  to  the  culture  of 
the  peach,  which  thrhes  well  here  until  the 
trees  become  large  enough  for  their  roots  to 
touch  the  wet  subsoil.    This  culture  would 
be  too  expensive  to  compete  with  soils  na- 
tnrallv  cultivated  for  the  peach,  but  still 
would  be  very  valuable  for  those  too  far  re- 
moved from  such  soils  to  obtain  a  fruit  so 
liable  to  speedy  decay ;  and  a  few  trees  thus 
arranged  would  produce  a  quantity  incon- 
ceivably large,  and  more  than  sufficient  for 
any  family's  use. 

James  Smith. 

9.— impaoyed  fdrhaces  for  sugar 

planters. 
Important  inventions  are  often  of  very 
simple  constmction,  as  for  instance,  the 
Safety  Lamp  of  Davy,  and  the  Mariner's  Com- 
pass. The  machine  must  be  adapted  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
inventor  should  first  understand  these  laws. 
We  cannot  create,  but  only  discover  and 
use  principles.  The  prejudices  and  ignor- 
ance of  mechanics  and  engineers,  often  in- 


terfere with  hnpofCaBt  iB^mvcnanti.  Tlo 
man  whocan  work  an  engine  is  not  necesM- 
rily  an  engineer.  To  be  this,  he  mnst  have 
studied,  1,  the  combnstion  of  fuel  in  ocder 
to  obUin  the  greatest  amount  of  ksatr^  2, 
the  applicatioD  of  heat,  in  order  to  secure  tha 
greatest  amonnt  of  epaporatum-^,  the  lawi 
of  steam  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  jFOfffBT. 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  nmply  in- 
troductory to  the  notice  of  a  reiy  simple  and 
useful  improvement,  invented  by  Mr,  P. 
Armstrong,  of  New-Orieans,  upon  the  orffl- 
naiy  grate  bars  in  use  upon  plantations,  fcr 
which  he  has  received  a  patent  The  chant 
of  the  inventor  are,  that  his  grate-ban  have 
"jogs"  upon  their  sides,  so  situated  as  wiB 
allow  a  poker  to  pass  over  them,  in  order  to 
remove  any  obstacle  which  may  be  in  the  way 
of  admitting  the  air  to  famiBh  the  oxygen. 
The  "jogs"  afiswer  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  bars  securely  in  their  position,  so  that 
the  openings  are  secured  unifarmly  on  the 
whole  area  of  the  great  surface.  In  this  ar- 
rangemcnt  regularity  as  regards  distance  is 
preserved,  and  the  solid  products  of  com- 
bustion can  be  removed  to  keep  up  a  free 
circulation  of  air  to  the  fuel 

The  inventor  has*  received  authority  from 
an  intelligent  planter  to  make  use  of  a  letter 
received  from  him  upon  the  merits  of  the 
improved  bars,  and  we  take  the  liberty  of 
copying  it  What  is  said  of  the  importance 
of  using  coal  on  the  plantations  is  worthy  of 
attention,  and  has  been  firequentiy  pressed 
by  us. 

Etperanet  Plantationf  Si.  John  tkt  BtgtC, 
AfofMSf A,  185B. 

Mr. Francis  Armstrong: 

DBiR  SiR,~It  gives  me  much  satisfae- 
tion  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  9d  inst.,  in 
regard  to  your  grate-ban  which  yon  set  un- 
der my  kettles  and  boilers  the  past  season, 
and  to  express  my  sincere  opinion  that  they 
are  much  superior  to  any  others  which  I  have 
used,  (and  l  have  various  kinds,)  particukriy 
for  sugar  kettles.  With  them  I  was  en- 
abled to  get  my  crop  off  with  very  bad  coal, 
which  I  am  sure  I  never  could  nave  dona 
without  them-^fiir  the  year  before  I  fairiy 
gave  up  the  same  coal  uid  finishod  my  cn^ 
with  wood.  To  the  planter  who  uses  coal  in 
the  boiling  of  cane  juice,  they  are  absolutely 
necessary ;  and  to  this  fuel  many  must  resort 
in  a  few  years.  They  will  then  find,  like 
many  others  when  driven  to  chance  in  any 
thing,  that  coal^can  be  used  successfully,  snd 
economically,  much  more  so  than  woqd,  un- 
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leM  tlie  wood  it  on  high  land  and  within  a 
reaaonable  distance  from  the  ingar  honae. 
They  will  in  a  few  yean  have  an  experience 
■n£Bcient  to  remove* difficulties  which  now 
exist  in  the  appHcation  of  the  fire  to  the  ke^ 
ties,  the  form  of  the  kettles  of  the  canal,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  arrangement,  which  will 
ns  certainly  yield  to  time  and  labor  as  other 
difficulties  far  greater  have  done  *in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  branches  of  industry. 

At  the  close  of  another  vear  I  may  be  able 
to  abow  some  of  the  results  of  cou  in  this 
respecty  which,  owing  to  a  bad  article  used 
last  year,  I  am  not  now  prepared  for.  In 
evidence  of  my  undiminished  confidence,  I 
Inform  yon  that  I  shall  put  up  another  set  of 
kettles,  and  shall  order  a  boat  of  Pittsburg 
coal— of  the  superiority  of  which  over  other 
coal  I  need  not  speak,  as  it  is  too  well  known 
to  an  those  who  have  used  it  to  require  any 
pun  from  me. 

Congratulating  you  upon  having  received 
▼oar  letters  patent  for  your  improved  grate- 

I  remain,  yeiy  respectfully  yours, 

J.  H.  LOVOHBOBOVOH. 

A  few  principles  and  facts  applicable  to  the 
laws  of  heat  and  combustion,  as  they  are  ex- 
plained by  writers,  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  Tslue  of  this  useful 
and  novel  mechanical  arrangement  when 
applied  to  furnaces  for  evaporating  cane 
juice,  or  generating  steam  for  propelling  ves- 
sels, it  will  not  be  amiis  to  make  a  few  pre- 
fatory observations  on  the  philosophy  of  com- 
bustion, a  subject  upon  which  no  Kttle  error 
prevails,  notwithstanding  its  importance  in 
this  age  of  progress  in  the  nseftil  arts. 

Gombnstion  is  known  to  be  the  chemical 
combination  of  a  tupporier  of  combustion 
with  a  eombuMiiUo  body  evolving  heat  and 
Ugkt, 

The  combustible  body  In  ordinary  furna- 
ces is  "wood  or  coal,  while  the  supporter  is 
the  oxygen  contained  in  the  air,  without  the 
presence  of  which  no  combustion  or  burning 
can  take  place.  It  is  well  settled  by  all 
writers  on  combustion,  that  the  hetU  evolved 
Is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  which  enters  into  the  combination. 

As  to  the  evolution  of  the  ligKtt  many 
theories  have  been  advanced  from  time  to 
time,  but  thc[  problem  has  not  been  satisfac 
torOy  solved.  The  views  of  Professor 
Thompson,  however,  are  not  unworthy  of  in 
terest.  He  holds  that  the  light  we  observe 
in  combustion  is  a  constituent  of  the  com- 


hostible  body  and  not  of  the  anpportar, 
for  the  reason  that  difierent  combus- 
tibles in  burning  give  out  difierent  colony 
whereas  the  oxygen,  or  supporter,  is 
slwaya  identically  the  tame.  He  aaja,  ^ 
oxygen  has  two  component  parts,  the  beuie 
and  the  calorie^  or  heat,  and  the  combustible 
has  also  two  component  parts,  the  baee  and 
the  Ugkt.  During  the  combustion,  the  base 
of  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  base  of  the 
combustible,  forming  a  product,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  caloric  of  the  oxygen  combines 
with  the  light  of  the  combustible,  and  the 
compound  forms  fiame.  , 

The  quantity  of  air  required  to  furnish  suf- 
ficient oxygen  to  support  the  combustion  of 
fuel  in  furnaces,  is  far  greater  than  supposed 
by  thoae  who  are  not  conversant  with  this 
subject.  The  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  is 
only  about  one«fifth  part,  so  that  it  requires 
five  times  the  quantity  of  air  to  furnish  this 

oxygen,  which  is  iuelf  in  bulk times 

greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  fuel  con- 


This  immense  consumption  of  air  is  exem- 
plified in  the  blacksmith's  forge,  where  the 
bellows  have  to  be  distended  many  times  in 
order  to  supply  the  very  small  amount  of 
coal  with  air  sufficient  to  furnish  oxygen 
proper  for  combustion,  and  thus  obtain  the  de- 
sired heat. 

The  importance  of  supplying  the  furnace 
with  as  much  oxygen  as  necessary  to  pro- 
duce effective  combustion,  is  exhibited  in  a 
simple  manner  in  the  common  lamp,  by  ex- 
tending the  wick  too  high,  for  it  will  be  then 
seen  that  th^  lamp  bums  badly,  the  imper- 
fect combustion  being  caused  by  the  want 
of  sufficient  oxygen  to  consume  the  increased 
quantity  of  oil  raised  in  the  extended  wick 
by  capillary  attnctioo. 

It  is  allrimportant  that  the  fuel  be  supplied 
with  the  requisite  quantity  of  air.  Any  de- 
ficiency or  interruption  of  this  iujpporter  will 
necessarily  cause  imperfect  combustion,  and 
consequently  a  corresponding  loss  of  heat. 

Nature  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the 
means  of  accomplishing  great  results  if  we 
only  apply  them  by  proper  and  suitable  me« 
chanical  structures.  The  principles  or  laws 
of  nature  have  always  been  the  same ;  th^ 
are  not  new ;  it  is  for  human  genius  to  dis- 
cover and  develop,  not  create  them.    It  is 
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die  new  tppHcatioo  of  an  exittiDg  principle, 
not  the  novelty  of  the  principle  itself,  whicb 
inventon  chaxn.  This  distinction  is  not 
always  regarded,  and  no  merit  is  awarded  to 
the  poor  inventor  unless  his  improvement 
has  prodttoed  an  entirely  new  principle. 


10. — ASTROROmCAL  PAPERS. 

We  are  indebted  to  oar  esteemed  friend 
and  early  preceptor.  Professor  Lewis  R. 
Gibbs,  of  the  college  of  Charleston,  for  a 
series  of  articles,  contribated  by  him  to  the 
papers  of  that  city,  upon  many  interesting 
questions  of  astronomy;  in  which  he  is  pro- 
bably as  mnch  a  proficient  as  almost  any 
gentleman  in  the  country.  We  woald  re- 
pablish  one  or  two  of  the  series  did  space 
admit ;  but  will,  at  all  events,  clip  out  a 
table,  famished  by  him,  of  the^  asteriods  : 
those  modest  little  orbs,  which  ever  and 
anon  bless  the  eyes  of  astronomers  with 
new  discovery,  and  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber so  fast  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  np  the  reckoning  of  them.  We  have 
added  to  the  list  the  latest  discovered. 

The  following  table  gives  their  names  in 
order  of  discovery,  date  of  discovery,  name 
and  residence  of  discoverer,  and  their  mean 
distances  from  the  sun. 


Ceres 

•01, 

Paflas 

'02. 

Juno 

'04, 

Ve»U 

•07, 

Astroea 

'45, 

Hebe 

•47, 

Iria 

'47. 

Flora 

'47. 

Meiia 

•48, 

Hyjfeia 

'49, 

rartbeaopo 

•5U, 

Clio 

•50 

Egeria 

•50. 

Irene 

'51.. 

Eaaoraia 

•31, 

thavuvarar     I'Ltca, 


I,  Jon    IPiazzi     Palermo  2766 

!.  Mur2dOlbers     Bremen  |2773 
i,  Sep   1  Harding  Lilicnthal  12671 

f,Mar390lbers     Bremen  3361 

i,  Dec  8Heneke   Driessen  {2576 

r.Jaly  IHoncke   Dries»en  '2120 

^AuJl3Hitld        London  {3385 

r.Oct  18  Hind        London  2202 

.<,Apr25GrBbam  iMarkree  23S6 

9,  Apr  12 Uaaparik  Naples  31S2 

[),May  11  GasparU'Naplrtu  2440 

t.  Sop  1.1  Hind       ILomlon  '2330 

'.Nov  2Ga»pari»iNaplM      i 

l,3Iay20Hind        Loudon      

' ,  Jul  29  GasparislNaples      > 


11. — HISTORICAL  COLLECTTO>*S  OF  LOUISI- 
ANA. 

B.  F.  French,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  well 
known  to  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans  for 
his  libersl  literary  spirit  and  zest  in  the  col- 
leciion  of  antique  docamenls,  illastrating 
the  early  history  of  Louisiana,  has  pub- 
lished another  interesting  volume,  which 
constitutes  the  third  in  his  series  of  Louiti- 


ana  HUtorieal  QOiecii&nt.  We  are  ib> 
debted  to  him  for  a  copy,  and  give,  for  the 
information  of  our  readers,  its  uble  of  cott- 
tenta: 

Memoirof  Jucke  BulUrd,  Pres.  Hist.  Soc. 

Translation  of  La  Uarpe's  Journal,  with 
notes  on  the  chief  personoges  alluded  to. 

Translation  of  Charter  to  Crozat  and  Wet- 
tern  Company. 

Account  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  Lonisiaiia. 

Early  Military  Fortifications. 

Translation  of  the  Black  Code. 

Translation  of  Charlevoix,  with  notes. 

Account  of  the  Arkansas,  Cherokee,  Natc]|> 
eZ|  &.C.  Indians. 

Massacre  of  the  French  by  the  Natchez. 

Early  Inhaliitants  of  New-Orleans. 

Settlement  of  the  Huguenots  in  New  France. 

Journal  of  Sauvole,  first  Governor  of  Loo* 
isiana. 

Richebourg's  Memoir  on  the  Natchez  War. 

We   have  previously  referred  in    our 
pages  to  the  first  and  second  series  of  pa- 
pers by  Mr.  French,  and  regret  to  have  to 
add,  that  his  literary  and  patriotic  labors  in 
the  matter,  though  appreciated  by  scholars 
all  over  the  nation,  have  not  been  rewarded 
in  our  own  state  with  any  proper  encourage- 
ment   Very  few,  if  any,  members  even  of 
'  the  Historical  Societyi  purchased  the  see* 
'  ond  volume,  though  it  was  published  with 
'  direct  reference  to  them,  and  contained  a 
I  list  of  their  names,  etc.    Surely  the  cxtizens 
I  of  Louisiana  will  not  suffer  a  gentlemaa 
thus  to  tax  bis  own  private  resources  in  a 
matter  which  is  of  such  wide  and  deep 
public  concern. 

I  In  a  few  months,  Mr.  French  will  pub- 
lish ihe  fourth  series  of  papers,  which  will 
include  the  precious,  and  but  luely  brougin 
to  light,  papers  of  Marquette,  the  diicotertr 
of  the  MUtissippi;  and  which  have  never 
before  appeared  in  print.  Among  them  is 
the  chart  of  the  Mississippi,  made  in  1673 — 
a  copy  of  which  we  have  received,  and 
would  gladly  incorporate  did  space  admit 
We  can  only  now  extract  from  the  letter  of 
Mr.  French,  in  which  he  informs  us  of  bis 
intentions,  and  express  the  hope  that  every 
Louisianian  will  encourage,  by  his  purse, 
the  worthy  undertaking  of  rescuing  the 
buried  and  almost  lost  memorials  of  our 
past  history.  The  legislsture  of  the  sute 
should  even  make  a  handsome  appropriaiitm 
in  aid.  Mr.  French  intimates  that  he  may 
appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  fourth  xtAr 
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mwoB  to  the  ereclioa  o£%  monuBtent  to  Mar* 
•qaetie  and  Jolliet. 

DiaeSir:  Your  etteemed  favor  reached 
«ne  yesterday.  At  the  •ame  moment,  I  re- 
ceived a  package  from  Canada.  containiBg; 
the  original  papers  and  twreraAw  jonmal  ^ 
7«ther  Marquette,  the  diacoverer  of  the 
mifhty  Mississippi. 

leannot  deeonbe  to  yon  &e  thrill  of  de 
light  that  ran  through  me  as  I  fingered  the 
P«ge«  of  these  mysterious  papers— the 
greatest  literary  discovery  of  the  age. 

X  had  to  drop  your  kind  letter.  I  eoald 
Aot  think  of  an^^thing  but  tiie  old  papers, 
«iid  the  old  stained  map  drawn  by  Mar- 
quette, which  accompanied  them. 

I  opened  it— I  turned  it  over  sad  over-;! 
held  It  u|>  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  so  that  it 
■hould  shine  upon  it  once  more.  I  examined 
critically  the  coandess  stains  upon  it  I 
looked  at  it  again  and  again  to  see  if  I  could 
dieeover  the  blood  of  Indian  scalps,  or  of  the 
"~*^  missionaries,  staining  its  surface.  I 
;ht  I  could  see  where  the  hand  of  the 
father  bad  rested  on  it,  as  he  traced 
course  of  the  river,  from  desree  to  de- 
gree, and  where  he  marked  the  Indian  vil- 
U«es. 

Ifandedleould  seethe  stopping-places 
where  he  bivouacked  at  night,  (under  a 
cloud  of  mosquitoes,  no  doubt,)  on  the  banks 
of  that  stream,  which  nowhere  bears  his 
name,  but  of  which  he  waa  the  first  daring 
explorer. 

I  followed  him  in  his  bark  canoes  until  he 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  when 
be  landed  amidat  the  savage  shouts,  and  the 
military  displajr  of  a  lon^  rank  and  file  of 
aavage  chieftains,  escortmg  him  and  his 
companions,  with  their  rude  music,  to  their 
▼iUage.  I  then  traced  him  back  to  the 
snows  of  Canada ;  and  to  the  shores  of  that 
lake,  where  he  finally  yielded  up  his  pious 
fpirit  into  the  hands  of  bis  Creator,  while 
invoking  his  holy  name. 

.    ,  "Inthederkliaffweod, 

Amidst  ths  cool  and  ■Uence,  he  knelt. 
And  offered  to  the  Mightiest,  solemn  thanks 
And  sappUcations." 

I  inclose  you  fae  similes  of  the  identical 
map  and  papers,  (the  map  is  a  sketch  by  me 
«»  pari  only,)  so  that  you  may  assert  the 
truth  of  the  discovery  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction. 

You  will  obeerre  that  Marquette  has 
named  the  Mississippi  the  river  de  la  Con- 
€eptiont  which  is  something  new,  and  af- 
fords us  the  strongest  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  map.  But  why  did  he  thus 
name  it  ?  Because  it  wss  the  holy  day  (le 
jour  de  I'immacullee  Conception  dn  la 
vierp),  on  which  he  sat  out  to  peril  his  life, 
and  his  companions,  in  this  great  discovery. 
Bui  we  most  not  lose  sight  of  M.  Jolliet,  his 
brave  and  intelligent  companion  in  this  ex- 
ploration, who  u  entitl^  to  divide  the 
lionor  with  him.        I  am  truly  yours, 

Bcirj.  F.  Frxnch. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq. 


IS— BUREAU  or  RATUTieS  Ot  LOUISUXA. 
Aldiougfa  this  office,  for  some  time  held  by 
the  Editor  of  the  Beview,  has  at  his  soggee- 
tion  been  abolished  by  the  Legislatue,  the 
foH  report  which  was  promised  will  still  ap- 
pear, it  is  hoped,  sometfane  during  next  sump 
mer  or  lalL  Commmdcations  addressed  to 
the  Bureau  previously  to  that  time,  will  ha 
gladly  received,  and  their  contents  incorpo- 
rated, with  the  proper  acknowledgments. 
It  wilibejrememberedthat  a  certain  commit 
tee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  thought 
proper  to  censuxe  the  office  for  not  having 
accomplished  its  mission ;  but  as  this  con> 
mittee  prepared  immediately  ailer  a  suppla- 
mentary  report,  conecting  the  errors  into 
which  in  a  great  many  particulars  they  had 
fallen,  and  »yinVifig  the  amende  to  the  BnreaQ 
for  the  most  flsgmnt  injustice  done  to  it,  no 
public  notice  was  Uken  of  the  matter.  Citi- 
sens  of  Louisiana  win  not  deny  us  the  cre- 
dit of  having  fidthfuUy  served  ihe  industrial 
interest  of  the  state,  and  it  would  be  very 
hard  for  any  man  or  cosomittee  to  afiect  this 
position. 

Though  the  office  has  been  abolished,  it 
will  be  only  until  a  better  plan  can  be  sub- 
mitted for  carrying  outthe  purposes  designed, 
and  in  which  Louisiana  has  taken  the  lead  of 
most  of  the  other  states.  Such  a  plan  will 
in  due  time  be  submitted. 


13.— FREB  BAIIKIBG. 

An  able  paper  upon  this  subject,  by  a 
merchant  of  New-Orleans,  is,  we  regret  to 
state,  unavoidably  left  out  of  this  number, 
though  we  made  every  efibrt  to  insert  iL 
Next  month  it  will  appear.  Several  other 
papers  on  diflferent  subjects  are  also  omitted 
for  the  same  reason. 

14.— THB  rVTVRE  OF  BKW-ORLEARS. 

Everything  may  now  be  said  to  be  bright 
All  the  great  measoras  of  reform  which  have 
been  recommended  have  been  carried  out. 
We  have  a  new  government,  which  en^ 
bmees  all  of  thenmnidpalities  and  Lafayetto 
into  one  compact  and  powerful  whole,  capa- 
ble of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
and  advancing  us  to  that  state  which  God 
and  nature  intended,  and  which  man  oBly 
could  have  prevented.    We  have  removed 
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•Iho  tax  viKmeoptei,  andin  tiwiMtontioii  of 
tlio  Gituenf  Bank  giren  the  proper  relief  to 
the  mereantHe  itttereaU.  The  power  is  giren 
U> the  people  to  tax  themaelTes  for  railroad 
parpotea,  and  what  ia  higher  than  all  and 
above  all,  there  is  to  be  a  new  conatitation 
of  the  atate,  which  shall  nntie  the  hands 
.of  tfaa  people  and  leare  them  to  woxk  oat 
.their  own  salTation.  Who  shall  say  that 
the  Fates  are  not  propitioas  1 

14.— IBIPOltTAirr  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

KoTiCK. — Subscriben  who  are  not  bind- 
ing their  sets,  end  who  will  send  ns  any  of 
.the  numbtfs  Irom  January  to  Joly^  1847,  or 
i'ebruary,  1848,  or  August,  1849,  will  hare 
their  accounts  credited  with  the  same  at  50 
cents  each  on  a  new  year.  We  want  these 
'irerr  badly  for  completing  sets,  and  will  also 
oxehange  185*2  for  the  numbers  of  1846. 
Send  by  maiL  In  exchange  for  Januaxy, 
Pebruary,  May  or  June,  1851,  any  futtare 
nambeEs  will  faie  given. 

We  will  supply  all  other  numbers  except 
those  indicat^  on  moderate  terms,  to  those 
Vrho  may  desire  to  complete  their  sets ;  or  if 
they  send  the  sets  to  us  we  wiQ  have  them 
bound  handsomely  at  actual  cost.  This 
course  is  recommended  to  subscribers. 

We  have  still  a  veiy  few  sets,  for  which  or- 
ders are  solicited— old  series  11  vols. ;  new 
aeries  4  toIs— neatly  bound.  Acceptances 
on  factors  in  southern  cities,  payable  in  the 
fidl,  received  as  cash. 

A  special  circular  will  be  sent  to  all  sub- 
scribers who  axe  in  axiears,  and  they  are 
earnestly  requested  to  remit  by  first  maiL 
If  any  have  not  received  their  numbers  re* 
guler^,  only  give  us  notice,  and  we  will  sup- 
'  ply  the  dencient  ones.  No  one  need  com- 
plain on  this  seore.  A  note  through  the  post- 
office  will  always  rectify  any  mistakes,  even 
though  they  are  in  most  instances  charge- 
able to  irregularities  of  the  maiL 

15.— OUR  ADTCRTISKHKNTS. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  mentioned  in  the 
eaid  of  Messrs.  Guinneas  k,  Hill,  in  our  ad- 
vertising  columns,  we  would  menrion  the 
following,  which,  through  the  courtesv  of 
these  gentlemen,  we  were  permitted  fhlly  to 
inspect  in  their  magnificent  establishment 
upon  Camp-street.  It  is  a  perfect  cxystal 
palace  in  its  way: 

Pisno  Fortes,  Guns,  Paintings,  TaUea, 
Liquor  Cases,  BaakeU»  Slegant  Chairs, 
Papier  Mache  Goods. 

Watches,  Diamonds,  Jewelry,  Gold  Pens, 
Pistols,  Cutlery,  Desks,  Dressing-cases, 
Jewel,  Odenr,  Lioueur  mid  Glove  Caaes, 
Sportsman's  Ckwds,  Stationery,  Porcelain 
and  Plated  Goods,  Opera  Glasses,  Fans, 
Music  Boxes,  Accordeons,  Canes,  Umbrellas, 
Mathematical  Inatmments,  Microaeopes, 
Cigar  and  Caid  Cases,  Porte  Monnaies. 

Papier  Mache  Tables,  Desks,^  Work- 
boxes,  Cabinets,  &c. 


LATB  FOBUOATIOn. 
J.   C.  MoBGJU«*s  Literary  Depot,  E»ehsn|ii 

Place,  adjoioinf  thaPosvOffica,  New-Orleana. 

TU  Lmtett  PmbHt^iimu  JSseeuid. 
Lsctares  on  the  HiHory  of  Franca.    By  Sir 

Junes  Stephen.    1vol.    8vo. 
Wesley  and  Methodiiak  By  IsaaeTaylor.  IvoL 


Plaslieal  Trealisa  on  Use  of  the  llleroaoope. 

1vol.    8ro. 
Ilhntrated  Maaoal  of  the  Operative  Soifaiy  aad 

Surgical  Anatomy. 
Calhoun's  Works— A  Bisqabftion  on  Ooven- 

ment  aad  a  Discourse  oa  the  ConatitBtioB  of 

the  UnUad  States.     By  John  C.  Calhew. 

YoL  1. 
Soroety  aad  Mafia   By  Thomas  Wright 
Layard's  Nineveh,  cheap  editioB.    IvoL   Itea. 
Sweet  on  Diseases  of  the  Chart.    1  voL   Sro. 
Characters  in  the  Gospels,  Ulvstratiag  phaias  of 

character  at  the  preieat  day .    By  &«v.  £.  H. 

Chapin.    1  voL    ISmo. 
The  New  French  Manual— intended  as  agaids 

to  the  Tourist,  and  a  class-book,  for  the  Sta- 

dent.    By  Sureana. 
Home  and  Social  Philosophy.     Qy  Charlei 

Dickens.  « 

Norton's  Literary  Almanac  for  19SSL 
The  Comer  Stone.   By  Jacob  Abbott,  fonaiar 

voL  S  of  Abbott's  Young  Chriatiaa  Series. 
WhimrieaUties.  By  Thomas  Hood.  1  voL  ISme. 
Qaafcarism,  or  the  Story  of  my  Life.    By  a  Lady 

who  for  forty  years  waa  a  member  of  the 

Society  of  Friends. 
Templetoa's  Engineers^,  Millwrighta'  and  Me- 
chanics' Poekat  Companion.    By  Jalias  W. 

Adams,  Engineer. 
Clover  Nook  ;  or  Reeolleetfons  of  oar  Neigh- 

borh6od  in  the  West.    By  Alice  Carey. 
AppletoB's  Mechanics' Magasine  and  Eagineen* 

Joornal  for  18&1.    Bouad  in  I  voL 
Treatises  on  Architectare,  Bnltdiag,  Maaoaiy, 

Joinery,  and  Carpentry.  By  Wm.  Hoskiag. 
Byrne's  Practical  Metal  Worker's  Aasistaat. 
Scott's  Practical  Cotton  Spinner. 
Slwood's  Grain  Tables. 

NOVELS  AND  MAGAZINES. 
Florence  Saeville.    By  Mrs.  Burbury. 
Sketebe*  in  France.    By  Alezaadre  Damas. 
Yankee  Yams  and  Yankee  Letten.    By  Jadga 

Halliburton. 
Kenneth,  a  Romance  of  the  Highlands.    Bf  0- 

W.  M.  Reynolds.    Complete  la  8  vols. 

Rtrper's  Magazine  for  March  and  ApriL 

International  do.  do. 

Eclectic  do.  do. 

Kntekerboekar        do.  do. 

Hunt's  Merchants    do.  do. 

Blackwood's  do.  Feb.  aad  March 

Graham's  do.  March  and  ApriL 

Sartain's  do.  do. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book  do. 

Appleton's  Mechanics  Magaaiaafor  March. 
London  Lancet  da 

London  Art  Joaraal  ^1    «      u 

SilUmaa's  Journal  of  Science  and  Art  for  liarcb. 
London  Quarterly.  North  Britiib,  Westsuastsr 
and  Edinburg  Reviews. 
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ABT.  L-SHEEP  HUSBANDRY  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Thb  celebrated,  but  eccentric  John  Randolph,  "  of  Roanoke,"  whose 
eccentricity  often  got  the  better  of  his  reason  and  logic,  and  led  him 
into  vehement  and  bitter  denunciation  of  even  the  most  grave  and 
important  measures,  had,  for  some  reason  not  very  satisfactory,  con- 
tracted a  most  bitter  antipathy  to  sheep  and  the  raising  of  wool.  He 
even  went  so  far  once,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  as  to  declare  that  he^ 
would  go  any  time  out  of  his  way  ^^  to  kick  a  sheep !"  John  Ran- 
dolph, however,  was  but  a  man ;  and  time  has  shown  that  all  his 
prejudices  against  attempts  at  sheep  husbandry,  in  the  South,  and 
particularly  in  his  own  state,  Virginia,  were  groundless — ^founded  in 
a  want  of  knowledge^of  the  capabilities  of  the  South  for  this  very  im- 
portant branch  of  rural  economy. 

Others,  though  not  as  renowned,  but  perhaps  more  free  from  pre- 
judices, have  also  made  the  most  sweeping  denunciations  of  wool* 
growing  in  southern  latitudes ;  and,  undoubtedly,  this  opposition  has 
contributed  greatly  to  retard  the  progress  of  sheep  husbandry  in  the 
South,  by  engendering  in  the  minds  of  agriculturists  deep  preju- 
dices against  it,  or,  at  least,  doubts  of  its  practicability  and  profit 
These  doubts,  however,  have  been  gradually  disappearing,  and  for 
many  years  past  there  has  not  been  a  single  southern  state  in  which 
wool  was  not  more  or  less  raised.  We  have  not  the  last  census  to 
quote,  but  that  of  1840  will  answer  our  purpose.  According  to  that 
census,  the  quantity  of  wool  raised  in  the  states  south  of  the  Ohio 
and  Potomac,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  was  as  follows : 

Virginia 1 ,293,772  sheep 2,538,374  ponnds  of  wool. 

North  Carolina 538.279    *•  • 625,044 

South  Carolina 232,981    "     299.170 

Georgia 267,107    ««     371,303 

Florida 7,198    •*     7,235 

Alabama 163,243    "     220.353 

Mittiscppi 128,367  **     ......    175,196 

Louisiana 98,072    **     49,283 

Tennessee 741,593     **     1,060,332 

Kentooky 1,008,240    •«     1,786,647 

Total 4,478,852  7,133,187 

89  VOL.  n. 
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Since  1840,  sheep  raising  has  made  great  progress  in  the  South, 
and  there  is  an  increasing  attention  given  to  it.  In  manj  of  the  states, 
and  particularly  in  Texas,  since  its  admission  into  the  Union,  this  is 
true.  Many  persona  of  capital,  and  of  experience  in  sheep  raising, 
have  not  only  devoted  much  time,  in  Texas,  by  rearing  the  ordinary 
breeds  of  that  state,  but  they  have  expended  large  sums  in  importing 
the  finest  breeds  from  the  North.  Tliere  is  now*  in  New-Orleans, 
on  board  of  a  vessel  just  arrived  from  New- York,  twenty-four  full- 
blooded  sheep,  of  the  best  Merino,  on  their  way  to  Corpus  Christi, 
to  which  place  they  are  imported  from  Vermont,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Texas  and  Mexican  breeds.  The  lot  consists  of  eight- 
teen  bucks  and  six  ewes,  covered  with  magnificent  fleecea  of  sUky 
fineness.    They  cost  about  |8  per  head  in  Vermont. 

Of  sheep  in  Texas,  we  can  speak  from  personal  observation. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  they  thrive  better,  or  with  so 
little  cost  and  trouble. 

The  progress  of  sheep  husbandry  in  the  South  is  not  as  rapid  as  it 
might,  and  undoubtedly  would  be,  if  more  exact  information  on  its 
great  practicability  and  advantages  was  diffused  among  our  agricultu- 
ral population.  There  is  much  inquiry  on  the  subject.  Many  old 
prejudices  still  linger,  and  such  questions  as  the  following  are  fre- 
quently asked : 

1.  What  is  the  effect  of  climate  on  the  health  and  wool-producing 
qualities  of  sheep  in  the  South  ? 

2.  Is  the  soil,  herbage,  &c.,  of  the  southern  states  adapted  to 
sheep  husbandry  ? 

8.  What  are  the  profits  on  sheep  husbandry  in  the  southern 
states  1 

4.  Is  there  a  constant  market  for  wool,  and  what  are  the  future 
prospects  of  it,  as  to  demand  and  supply? 

5.  What  are  the  most  profitable  breeds  of  sheep  for  the  South  ? 

6.  How  ought  sheep  to  be  managed  in  the  South  1 

lliese  questions  we  propose  to  answer  as  fully  as  our  space  will 
admit,  for  the  benefit  of  such  readers  of  the  Review  as  take  interest 
in  the  subject. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  effect  of  a  southern  climate  on  sheep,  we  will 
discuss  this  under  two  heads :  the  efl!ect  upon  the  health  of  sheep,  as 
mere  animals;  and  the  effect  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
wool. 

That  our  southern  climate  is  unfavorable  to  the  health  of  sheep,  is 
disproved  by  the  experience  of  many  years'.  All  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  into  the  history  of  sheep,  in  the  old  world,  will  see 
that  it  is  an  animal  that  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  bred  on  the 
eastern  continent,  from  the  equator  to  the  snows  of  Scandinavia — 
from  the  burning  plains  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  at  least  the  65th 
parallel  of  north  latitude.  The  power  which  the  sheep  possesses  of 
accommodating  itself  to  different  climates  seems  almost  unlimited.  It 
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seema  to  thrive  equally  well  on  the  hot  plains  of  Hindostan,  or  in  the 
frozen  regions  of  Thibet.  We  have  observed  it  extensively  in  New- 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  other  states,  and  in  the  high,  undulating 
regions  of  Texas ;  and  in  both  regions  it  thrives  equally  well ;  if  any- 
tmng,  better  in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  There  are  now  not  far 
from  100,000  sheep  in  Louisiana.  South  of  the  32d  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, it  is  estimated  that  there  are,  in  the  southern  states,  between 
two  and  three  hundred  thousand  sheep  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
number  is  constantly  increasing.  By  the  table  which  we  have  given' 
above,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were,  in  1839,  more  than  4,400,000 
sheep  in  the  southern  states.  The  fact  that  the  animal  is  rapidly 
incr^ising  in  numbers  in  the  South  shows  that  the  warmth  of  the  cli- 
mate is  not  un&vorable.  We  may  regard  it  as  a  settled  fact,  that 
the  climate  of  the  South  is  highly  favorable  to  the  health  of  sheep. 
Die  animal  thrives  in  even  the  most  unhealthy  localities  of  the  South 
— along  the  low,  fenny,  tide-water  region  that  skirts  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  on  the  margins  of  Great  Okefinokee  swamp,  in  Geoi^a  and 
Florida,  and  in  the  swamps  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  parish  of 
Orleans  there  are  some  2,000  sheep;  in  Jefferson,  about  7,000 ;  St. 
Mary's,  8,000.  In  all  parts  of  the  Delta  they  are  found  in  large  num- 
bers; and  that  they  are  healthy  in  all  this  region  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety. 

Let  us  now  consider  whether  the  quantity  of  ^ool,  which  a  sheep 
produces,  is  less  in  the  South  thim  in  the  North.  The  following  table 
will  answer  this  query ;  it  is  compiled  from  the  U.  S.  census  for 
1840: 


^  At.  waighu 

Wool,  per  sheep,  in  MusiMippi. . . .  23|  oza. 

"       "      •*  LoiUBiana 17  J    " 

u       u      u         Tenneeseo ISf    « 

••       **      "  Kentucky 23f    •• 

u       u      u         New-York 91      " 


•        Av.  weight 

Wool,  per  sheep,  in  Yirgioia 17^  ozs. 

«       "      "         N.  Carolina.  ...16      " 
u       u      u         8.  Carolina..-.  19      " 

u       u      u         Georgia. 194    « 

m       u      u  yionda 171    ** 

m       a     u         Alabama 17      " 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  quantity  of  wool,  per  sheep,  in 
the  South,  is  greater  than  in  the  North.  It  must  not  be  concealed, 
however,  that  the  U.  S.  census  for  1840  is  &r  from  being  reliable ;  but 
as  its  defects  affect  the  North  as  well  as  the  South,  it  is  as  fair  for  the 
one  as  for  the  other.  For  all  purposes,  however,  requiring  exactness, 
it  might  as  well  not  have  been  taken.  We  could  easily  verify  this 
observation,  but  it  would  be  a  digression  from  our  subject.  It  is  a 
pity,  that  men,  well  paid  by  the  govemmient  for  making  census  re- 
turns, cannot  do  their  work  correctly. 

In  comparing  wool-growing  in  the  South  with  that  of  the  North,  we 
are  to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  ^e  South  the  business  thus  &r  has  received 
but  comparatively  little  systematic  attention;  while  in  the  North 
wool-growing  is  as  old  as  the  republic  itself,  and  has  long  since  been 
reduced  to  a  system,  conducted  upon  the  most  scientific  and  expensive 
plans.  Every  attention  there  has  been  paid  to  the  breeding  of  sheep, 
and  importations  of  the  best  stock  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made 
from  Europe ;  while  in  the  South  sheep  have  reeel ved  little  attention, 
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being  suffered  to  breed  promiscuously,  and  to  roam  through  the  forests 
without  being  regularly  sheared. 

"  From  all  well-known  facts,"  says  Mr.  Henry  S.  Randall,  of  New- 
York,  a  distinguished  writer  on  sheep  husbandry,  "  warmth  of  tem- 
perature, at  least  to  a  point  equaling  the  highest  mean  temperature 
in  the  United  States,  is  not  injurious,  but  absolutely  condudve  to  the 
production  of  wool.  The  causes  of  this  are  involved  in  no  mystery. 
Warm  climates  afford  more  green  and  succulent  herbage  during 
a  greater  portion  of  the  year  than  cold  ones.  Sheep,  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  green  herbage,  keep  in  higher  condition  than  when  confined 
to  that  which  is  dry.  High  condition  promotes  those  secretions 
which  form  the  wool.  Every  one  at  all  conversant  with  sheep  well 
knows,  that  if  kept  fleshy  the  year  round,  they  produce  far  more 
wool  than  if  kept  poor.  A  half  a  pound's  difference  per  head  is 
readily  made  in  this  way.  Within  the  maximum  and  minimum  of 
the  product  of  the  sheep  or  of  a  flock,  the  ratio  of  production  always 
coincides  with  that  of  condition."* 

Having  thus  shown  the  effect  of  climate  upon  the  quantity  of  wool, 
we  now  proceed  to  consider  its  effect  upon  the  quality. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  hair  and  fur  of  animals  is 
finer  in  cold  climates  than  in  warm.  The  cause  of  this  is,  perhaps, 
not  fully  determined.  Some  writers  attribute  it  to  the  effect  of  cold 
and  heat  in  contracting  or  expanding  the  pores  of  the  skin,  supposing 
the  size  of  the  hair  to  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  pores.  The 
pores,  in  cold  climates  they  say,  being  greatly  contracted  by  the 
cold,  suffer  only  fine  hairs  to  pass,  the  reverse  being  the  case  in  warm 
climates.  This  is  a  theory  which  needs  confirmation.  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  to  be  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  man^  quadrupeds,  espe- 
cially those  of  cold  climates,  have  two  kinds  of  hair  growing  together, 
a  long,  coarse  kind,  forming  their  visible  external  covering ;  and  a 
shorter,  finer,,  and  more  abundant  kind,  lying  concealed  by  the  other, 
and  close  to  the  skin,  called  fur.  If  the  cold  has  anything  to  do  di- 
rectly with  the  growth  of  the  hair,  why  does  it  cause  some  to  be 
fine  and  the  rest  toarse,  on  the  same  animal  ? 

The  chief  difference  between  animals  of  hot  and  cold  climates  is,  in 
respect  to  hair,  that  the  latter  have  two  kinds  of  natural  covering,  a 
coarse  and  a  fine ;  while  the  animals  of  hot  climates  have  only  the 
coarse,  the  fine  being  unnecessary.  The  sheep  of  Bengal  are  coarse 
and  hairy  :  but  these  have  been  found,  on  being  transported  to  Port 
Jackson,  in  Australia,  in  the  latitude  of  South  Carolina,  to  lose  all 
their  hair,  in  the  short  time  of  three  years,  and  to  assume  a  fleece  of 
n^ool. 

Australia,  too,  furnishes  evidence  of  the  perfect  adaptation  of  warm 
climates  to  the  growth  of  wool.  The  exportation  of  wool  from 
Australia,  in  1843,  amounted  to  16,226,400  lbs. 

That  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool  is  dependent,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  kind  and  amount  of  the  food  received  by  the  animal, 
is  attested  by  all  of  the  most  able  writers  on  the  subject.     Mr, 
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Youatt^  an  eminent  writer  on  sheep,  says :  that  ''  pasture  has  a  &r 
greater  influence  on  the  fineness  of  the  fleece"  than  climate.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, too,  that  a  change  of  climate,  from  a  cold  to  a  hot  region, 
does  not  necessarily  produce  coarse  wool ;  but  that  such  deterioration 
may  be  counteracted  by  careful  management  and  selection  in  breeding. - 
Long  experience  in  all  climes  has  established  this.  ^'  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Merino  race,"  says  M.  Lasteyrie,  "  in  its  utmost  purity  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  marshes  of  Holland,  and  under  the 
rigorous  climate  of  Sweden,  furnish  an  additional  support  to  my  un- 
alterable principle,  that  fine  wool  sheep  may  be  kept  wherever  intel- 
ligent breeders  exist." 

We  might  cite  many  eminent  authorities  to  prove  that  wool  may 
be  grown  in  all  its  purity  and  fineness  in  warm  climates.  The  wool 
of  Australia,  in  latitude  33^,  is  pronounced  superior  in  softness  and 
fineness  to  the  wool  of  Germany,  in  latitude  50^  north.  Mr.  Mark 
E.  Cockrill,  a  large  sheep  raiser  m  Madison  county,  Mississippi,  who 
imported  Saxon  ^eep  in  1824,  says :  "  I  find  no  falling  off  in  quality 
and  quantity  of  their  fleeces ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  there  is  a  little 
improvement,  llieir  fleeces  are  a  little  more  compact  than  formerly, 
hence  noore  weight ;  and  from  our  mild  climate,  the  staple  has  be- 
come longer.  I  assert  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  latitude  I  am  now  in, 
Madison  county,  Mississippi,  latitude  82^  north,  is  better  than  any 
country  north  of  it  to  grow  wool,  as  the  sheep  can  keep  all  the  time 
grazing  by  sowing  small  grain.  The  wool  of  the  fine  Saxon  sheep  in 
this  climate  is  sorter  and  more  cotton-like  than  any  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  superiority  of  my  wool  I  ascribe  to  our  climate,  and  the  pro- 
vision for  the  sheefwof  succulent  food  the  year  round." 

The  authorities  cited  above  prove  the  great  point  in  question, 
namely,  that  southern  latitudes  are  not  incompatible  with  the  growth 
of  the  best  of  wools  ;  and  that,  in  some  respects,  they  have  the  advan- 
tage  of  cold  latitudes,  in  furnishing  flocks  constantly  with  green  pas- 
tures, and  in  there  bemg  none  of  the  winter  expenses  of  northern 
countries  to  defray. 

II.  la  the  soil,  herbage,  dtc,  of  the  southern  states  adapted  to  sheep 
husbandry  f 

But  little  need  be  said  on  this  question.  All  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  South  know  that  even  on  our  poorest  lands  there  is  ample 
food,  or  there  can  easily  be  made  to  be  ample  food,  for  vast  flocks 
of  sheep.  Undoubtedly  the  poorest  worn-out  lands  of  the 
South  could  be  made  to  furnish  sufficient  grass  for  sheep,  and  thus  be 
rendered  highly  valuable.  A  moderate  capital  would  stock  them 
with  the  best  breeds  from  the  North,  which,  with  proper  attention, 
would  yield  annually  a  certain  and  unfiling  crop  of  wool — a  crop 
that  would  be  exempt  from  the  uncertainties  of  that  of  cotton. 
Lands  now  abandoned,  or  those  of  the  low  tide- water  region  covered 
with  pines,  could  be  made  vastly  productive  and  profitable  in  wool. 
They  could  be  made  to  yield  sufficient  grass  to  feed  thousands  of 
sheep,  that,  with  but  little  care  to  their  owners,  would  yield  their 
valuable  fleeces^    Nearly  all  of  those  lands  in  the  South,  now  regard- 
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ed  as  nearly  worthless,  could  be  made  to  produce  wool,  at  very  little 
expense. 

All  of  the  most  sterile  lands  of  the  South  could  be  made  to  yield 
an  abundance  of  the  Bermuda  grass,  thus  converting  all  abandoned 
fields  into  permanent  pastures,  that  would  support  thousands  of  sheqp, 
requiring  but  little  attention,  save  the  shearing  of  them.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  obstacle  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  in  the  South,  arising 
from  a  want  of  suitable  food.  The  whole  tide-water  zone  of  the 
South,  extending  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast^  could  be  easily  converted  into  a  sheep-growing  region. 

III.  VThat  are  &e  profits  on  sheep  husbandry  in  the  southern 
states? 

In  many,  if  not  in  most  situations  throughout  the  South,  sheep 
will  obtain  sufficient  food  from  the  pastures,  during  the  whole  year, 
so  that  they  are  at  no  expense  to  the  owner  during  winter  for  food 
or  shelter.  The  items  of  expense,  then,  in  the  raising  of  sheep,  would 
be,  interest  on  the  purchase  money  of  lands  and  sheep  to  begin  with,  the 
expense  of  shearing  and  supervision,  and  the  loss  of  sheep  by  death. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  account,  we  should  have  the  value  of  the 
wool  and  the  increase  of  the  flock.  Lands  fit  for  sheep  raising  can 
be  purchased  at  |1  25  per  acre,  and  ordinary  sheep  are  worth  $2  per 
head.  Wool  is  worth  at  present  from  30  to  85  cents  per  pound. 
During  the  last  15  years  the  price  has  ranged  between  30  and  50 
cents.  It  is  allowed  that  there  may  be  three  sheep  to  every  acre  of 
land.  The  increase  of  a  flock  is  about  80  per  cent,  and  lambs  are 
worth  60  cents  each.  In  the  south  the  expense  of  supervision  need 
not  be  anything,  as  old  superannuated  negroes  could  watch  sheep. 
The  shearing  would  cost  not  over  |2  per  hundred,  if  done  by  slaves. 

From  these  data  we  construct  the  mllowing  statement.:— 


By  300  Dm.  of  wool  at  30  centi. .. 
Increa«e  of  80  lanilw,  at  60  cento. 


Cr, 


#90  00 

48  00 


Gain 9112  67 


Dr. 
100  Sheep,  interest  at  8  per  cent 

on  the  pnrchase  money,  at  #3  per 

head# $16  00 

Intere8ton334acre6ofland,  attl25      3  33 

£xpenM  of  shearing S  00 

Loss  by  death,  2  per  cent 4  00 

Total 925  33 

Hie  above  rates  are  put  much  lower  than  those  given  by  others. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  cost  of  raising  a  pound  of  wool,  in  the 
South,  is  not  over  5  ^  cents,  but  the  market  price  of  wool  is  not  less 
than  30  cents.  A  very  safe  estimate  of  the  cost  of  raising  one  pound 
is  eight  cents,  as  given  by  Henry  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  in  his  very  com- 
plete work  on  sheep  husbandry  in  the  South.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
by  the  above  that  the  profits  of  wool  growing,  are  infinitely  greater 
than  those  of  cotton,  even  at  the  present  prices. 

Tie  expense  of  keeping  sheep  in  the  South  is  very  little.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Coles,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  states,  that  his 
flock  of  200  sheep,  kept  in  good  condition  summer  and  winter,  did 
not  cost  him  $10  a  year.  Their  wool,  at  3  pounds  per  head,  would 
be  600  lbs.  worth  at  30  cents,  $180.     In  the  oflicial  documents  of  the 
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U.  S.  Patent  Offioe,  for  1849,  it  is  stated  that  the  annual  expense  of 
keeping  sheep  in  Texas  does  not  exceed  25  cents  per  head. 

The  South  is  at  present  the  only  country  in  the  Union  where  wool- 
growing  can  be  made  profitable.  In  the  above-mentioned  report  df 
the  patent  office  it  is  stated,  that  the  keeping  of  sheep  in  New-Yoik 
costs  from  tl  to  $1  25  per  head ;  in  Ohio,  tl  to  $1  37 ;  in  New-Hamp- 
shire, tl ;  Vermont,  91 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  $1.  The  keeping  of  200 
sheep,  then,  in  Ohio,  for  instance,  would  cost  $200  per  annum  ;  but 
these  200  sheep  would  only  produce  600  lbs.  of  wool,  which,  at  30 
cents,  would  be  only  $180.  In  the  statement  which  we  have  given 
above,  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  South  there  would  be  a  dear  gain 
of  tll2  67  on  100  sheep,  or  $225  34  on  200.  The  great  advantage 
which  we  derive  from  our  southern  climate  will  soon  make  ours  the 
great  wool-growing  region,  as  it  is  now  the  great  cotton  and  sugar- 
growing. 

The  gross  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  wool  in  the  southern  states, 
at  the  highest  estimate  we  have  seen,  is  eight  cents ;  in  New-York  it 
is  27^  cents.  This  great  difference  is  owing  to  the  greater  cheapness 
of  our  lands,  and  of  slave  labor,  and  to  the  climate,  which  here  en- 
ables the  flocks  to  live  in  the  fields  the  whole  year,  without  any  ex- 
pense for  food  or  shelter. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  only  the  direct  annual  profit  or  loss 
of  sheep  husbandry  in  the  South.  Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the 
more  remote,  collateral,  but  equally  certain  advantages  which  the 
South  would  derive  from  thi^  branch  of  husbandry. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  in  the  tide-water  and  hilly  regions  of  the  southern  states 
that  have  either  become  *^  worn  out"  by  long  cultivation,  or  are  natu- 
rally too  sterile  for  tillage.  Can  these  "  old  fields,"  these  deserted 
plantoUonSy  these  sterile  wastes,  be  reclaimed  or  made  arable? 
Thousands  are  constantly  deserting  their  old  homes,  their  places  of 
nativity,  the  fields  upon  which  their  eyes  first  rested,  and  which  their 
hands  first  tilled,  because  they  say  that  their  lands  are  worn  out,  and 
they  can  live  upon  them  no  longer.  Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  1 
Yes ;  the'  introduction  of  sheep  husbandry.  These  worn-out  lands 
yield  enough  to  sustain  large  flocks  of  sheep,  at  least  three  to  the  acre. 
Upon  1,000  acres  of  these  old  lands  3,000  sheep  can  find  subsistence ; 
and  while  they  do  this,  they  are  at  the  same  time  fertilizing  them. 
How  is  this?  The  manure  of  the  large  Bocks  that  might  be  placed 
upon  them  gradually  enriches  them,  and  thus  inci*eases  their  herbage. 
Thus,  in  a  few  years,  poor  and  scanty  pastures  are  converted  into  rich 
productive  ones.  The  sowing  of  the  fields  with  the  Bermuda  grass, 
too,  which  will  flourish  on  almost  perfectly  barren  soils,  should  com- 
mence with  the  introduction  of  the  sheep,  and  one  would  help  the 
other.  The  grass  would  be  returned  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  ma- 
nure, and  in  a  few  years  the  old,  worn-out,  deserted  fields,  would  be 
fit  for  the  plow.  "  The  Bermuda  grass,"  says  Mr.  Affleck,  '*  grows 
luxuriantly  in  every  kind  of  soil.  It  possesses  an  additional  advan- 
tage— ^that  of  binding  the  loosest  and  most  barren  sandy  tracts."  It 
spreads  rapidly,  is  hard  to  eradicate,  and  is,  besides,  a  favorite  grass 
with  animals. 
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It  may  be  asked,  whj  are  sheep  better  for  ameliorating  worn-out 
lands  than  homed  cattle  1  The  answer  is,  because  sheep  wiU  thrive  on 
lands  where  other  animals  could  not — ^where  other  animals  could 
not  get  enough  to  eat.  English  agriculturists  consider  that  the  sheep 
on  their  lands  are  the  chief  support  to  their  fertility — ^that  they  keep 
the  fields  fertile.  They  regaitl  the  Jleece  as  the  smallest  part  of  the 
good  to  be  derived  from  them.  A  writer  in  a  London  agricultural 
journal  observes  :  "  The  very  Jleece  shorn  annuallj  from  their  backs 
is  worthy  of  consideration."  Here,  in  America,  the  "  very  fleece"  is 
everything. 

The  point  to  which  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  all  engaged  in 
<  agriculture  in  the  South,  is,  that  they  should  immediately  stock  all 
their  old  worn-out  fields,  if  any  such  they  have,  with  sheep.  They 
will  thus  render  those  fields,  in  a  few  years,  fit  for  the  plow,  and  in 
the  meantime  be  deriving  a  handsome  profit  from  their  flocks. 

It  being  now  shown  that  the  South  is  the  best  country  in  the  world 
for  raising  sheep,  and  that  the  profits  of  sheep  husbandry  are  great, 
we  shal]  proceed  to  consider 

IV.  Whether  there  is  a  constant  market  for  wool,  and  what  are  the 
future  prospects  of  it  as  to  demand  and  supply  ? 

Should  the  South  go  as  extensively  into  the  business  of  wool  raising 
as  is  recommended,  the  quantity  of  wool  produced  annually  in  the 
United  States  would  be  enormously  increased ;  and  the  question  natu- 
rally arises :  Would  there  be  a  market  for  all  this  wool  ?  If  only 
one-eighth  part  of  the  lands  of  the  South  was  devoted  to  sheep,  at  the 
rate  of  two  to  the  acre,  and  each  flimished  3  lbs.  a  year,  the  South  would 
annually  produce  more  than  54,000,000  lbs.  of  wool,  which,  at  30 
cents,  would  be  worth  $16,200,000.  If  the  present  supply  of  wool, 
taking  the  whole  world  into  account,  is  adequate  to  the  demand,  it  is 
evident  that  an  increase  of  wool-growing  in  the  South,  unless  it  is  di- 
minished to  the  same  extent  income  other  quarter,  would  soon  create 
an  overstocked  market  We  do  not  at  all  admit  that  the  present  sup- 
ply of  wool  is  equal  to  the  demand.  One  thing  is  certain  ;  the  en- 
tire wool  crop  of  the  United  States  is  nothing  like  suflicient  to  supply 
the  demand  in  the  United  States  alone.  In  1850  we  imported 
18,000,000  lbs.,  worth,  at  30  cents,  $5,400,000.  We  exported,  during 
the  same  year,  wool  to  the  amount  of  $22,778. 

For  several  years  past,  the  raising  of  wool  in  the  Northern  states 
has  been  diminishing,  and  at  the  same  time  the  business  has  been  in- 
creasing in  the  South.  Northern  wool-growers  ascribe  this  phenome- 
non to  the  operation  of  the  tarifl*  of  1846;  but  ths  real  cause  is  due 
to  the  facts  which  we  have  already  pointed  out,  showing  that  the 
South  is  better  adapted  to  wool  raising  than  the  North,  in  many  parts 
of  which,  the  expense  of  keeping  ordinary  sheep  is  more  than  the 
value  of  their  wool.  It  is  only  the  very  best  breeds,  producing  the 
finest  wool,  that  can  pay  a  profit  in  the  North.  A  late  writer  on  the 
subject  states,  that  wools  that  do  not  bring  less  than  45  or  50  cents 
per  pounds  are  the  only  ones  that  the  North  can  raise  with  profit.  In 
the  South,  as  we  have  shown,  a  lai^e  profit  can  be  made  on  even  or- 
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dinary  sheep,  and  that,  too,  with  no  trouble  except  the  watching  apd 
shearing. 

As  sheep  husbandry  advances  in  the  South,  it  will  disappear  in  the 
North,  so  that  we  need  not  apprehend  the  want  of  a  market  for  South- 
em  wool.  The  South  is  destined  to  monopolize  the  business  entirely 
in  North  America,  and  we  can  now  raise  it  here  at  less  expense  than 
in  any  country  in  Europe.  It  will  not  be  long  before  wool  raising 
will  be  abandoned  in  this  country,  north  of  the  40th  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  Oregon,  where  the  isothermal  line  is 
at  least  5^  north  of  its  course  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  prairies  of  the  Northwest,  as 
affording  great  facilities  for  sheep  raising ;  but  the  experiment  has 
been  tried,  and  failed.  These  prairies  are  bleak,  cold,  barren  wastes 
in  winter,  that  afford  no  food  for  animals — and  hence,  sheep  need  as 
much  housing  and  feeding  there  as  east  of  the  Alleghanies ;  besides, 
prairie  lands  devoted  to  sheep  would  need  fencing,  but  they  are  des- 
titute of  timber,  and  there  is  also  a  great  scarcity  of  water. 

The  wool-producing  countries  of  the  globe  that  are  able  to  come 
at  all  in  competition  with  us,  are  embraced  chiefly  in  a  belt  or  region 
about  Ib'^  in  width,  on  each  side  of,  and  at  different  distances  from, 
the  equator.  The  position  of  this  zone  is  governed  by  the  tempera- 
ture. The  wool  zone,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  bounded  by  isothermal 
instead  of  latitudinal  lines.  In  the  southern  hemisphere.  South 
America,  Australia,  and  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  are  the  only  coun- 
tries that  might  compete  with  us.  In  South  America,  the  wool- 
growing  region  embraces  about  two-thirds  of  Buenos  Ayres,  all  of 
Chili,  Uie  little  country  of  Uruguay,  which  is  about  two-thirds  the 
size  of  Texas,  a  mere  point  of  Brazil,  and  the  north  part  of  Patagonia. 
The  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  like  the  prairies  of  North  America,  * 
are  covered  with  tall  grass,  and  are  destitute  of  timber.  They  pre- 
sent the  same  objections  to  sheep-raising  as  our  prairies.  The  cost 
of  transporting  the  wool  to  market  is  great,  for  there  is  none  but  a 
foreign  market;  and  besides,  the  tariff  of  1846  levies  a  duty  of  30 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  without  regard  to  quality ;  so  that  the  lowest 
priced  foreign  wools  cannot  enter  this  country  without  paying  a  duty 
of  about  four  cents  on  a  pound,  which  is  half  what  it  costs  to  raise  a 
pound  in  our  southern  states.  Lands,  it  is  true,  are  worth,  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  only  about  ten  cents  an  acre ;  but  the  instability 
of  the  government  is  a  powerful  discouragement  to  all  branches  of 
industry ;  the  agricultural  population  is  wanting  in  industry  and 
skill ;  and  foreign  capitalists  do  not  like  to  venture.  The  wools  of 
Buenos  Ayres  cost  there  about  15  cents  per  pound,  to  which  we 
must  add  commissions.  United  States  duty,  freight  and  insurance, 
which  make  the  very  coarse  South  American  article  cost  here  not  &r 
from  30  cents,  at  which  price  we  can  furnish  wools  of  the  same  infe- 
rior quality,  at  a  high  profit.  So  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
South  America.     Let  us  now  look  at  transatlantic  competition. 

England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  had,  in  1839,  32,000,000  of  sheep. 
England  and  Wales,  with  an  area  less  than  that  of  Virginia,  had  about 
7,000,000  more  sheep  than  the  whole  of  the  United  States.    But 
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the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  wool  of  Great  Britain  is  ooii- 
sumed  at  home.  It  exports  only  its  coarsest  wools,  and  this  because 
others  are  foolish  enough  to  buy  what  English  numu&cturers  think 
unfit  for  their  use.  England  does  not  produce  wool  enough  for  its 
own  manu&cturers.  In  1840  it  imported  46,224,781  pounds.  Mooh 
of  the  cheap,  coarse,  castoff  wools  of  England  have  been  shipped  to 
this  country,  and  are  included  in  the  18,000,000  pounds  that  we  im- 
ported in.  1850.  As  England  has  to  import  vast  quantities  of  wool 
for  her  own  consumption,  we  need  not  fear  her  competition. 

Spain,  and  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula,  once  so  famous  for  its 
wools,  is  now  sunk  to  a  fifth  or  sixth  rate  wool-producing  country. 
Both  in  Spain  and  Portugal  wool-growing  has  rapidly  declined  ever 
since  1810,  and  is  still  declining.  Portugal  then  yielded  more  than 
3,000,000  lbs.  annually ;  now  only  about  350,000  lbs.  Spain,  in 
1810,  yielded  nearly  6,000,000  lbs. ;  now  only  about  1,000,000  Ihs. 
annually.  Germany  and  Prussia  have  reached  their  climax,  as  wwA- 
growing  countnes,  and  for  the  last  20  years  have  been  declining. 

France  finds  it  better  economy  to  cultivate  grain,  vines,  fruits  and 
silk,  than  wool  in  those  of  her  departments  adapted  to  sheep  hus- 
bandry ;  and  since  1825,  her  exports  of  wool  to  England  have  declined 
from  436,000  to  48,000  lbs. 

Of  Italy,  we  may  say,  that  there  is  not  the  remotest  prospect  of 
her  ever  becoming  a  wool-growing  and  exporting  country. 

Turkey,  though  tolerably  well  adapted  tp  sheep  husbandry,  exports 
but  little  wool.  The  proud^  indolent  Turk  spurns  all  rural  labor,  is 
destitute  of  enterprise,  and,  moreover,  his  government  affords  him  no 
encouragement  Destitute  of  any  security  to  person  or  property, 
which  is  liable  to  be  seized  at  any  time,  or  which  he  is  often  compell- 
ed to  sell  at  forced  sales  to  meet  oppressive  taxation,  the  Turk  has 
little  inducement  to  increase  his  flocks. 

Of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  a  wool-growing  country,  nothing 
very  &vorable  can  be  said.  Nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  colonial  ter- 
ritories are  destitute  of  vegetation  during  a  greater  part  of  the  year, 
according  to  Mr.  Barrow.  If  we  may  believe  the  accounts  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Moffi&t,  who  resided  at  the  Cape  23  years,  as  agent  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is 
doomed  to  perpetual  sterility  and  drouth.  Besides,  lions,  tigers,  hy- 
enas, jackals,  wild  dogs,  dec*  are  so  numerous  and  ravenous  that 
sheep  must  be  incessantly  watched.  But  the  worst  of  all,  the  sheep 
destroyers  are  the  natives  tiiemselves,  whose  ravages  are  incessant 
At  the  present  time,  especially,  in  the  war  which  they  are  now  carrying 
on  with  the  English,  their  ravages  of  sheep,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds, 
are  very  extensive.  But,  even  if  the  English  should  succeed  in  effec- 
tually subduing  the  natives,  the  character  of  the  country  must  ever 
render  it  unfit  for  wool-growing.  Extreme  drouth,  says  Mr.  Moflat, 
continues  for  years  together. 

Of  all  the  wool-growing  countnes  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  south 
of  the  equator,  Australia  ranks  first.  It  has  an  area  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  but  greatly  inferior  to  it  in  fertility  of  soil. 
''  The  truth  is,"  says  Mr.  McCulloch,  '^  that  the  bad  land  bean  a  much 
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greater  proportion  to  the  good,  in  New-Holland,  than  in  almost  any 
other  country  with  which  we  are  acquainted."  The  country  is  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  drouths,  which  continue  two,  three,  and  four  years 
together,  destroying  all  vegetation.  The  drouth  in  1841  destroyed 
70,000  sheep. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  place  in  Australia  where  sheep  do  well. 
Disease  there,  among  sheep,  too,  appears  to  be  peculiarly  inveterate, 
"Causing  frightful  losses.  The  astringency  of  the  water  and  other 
causes,  produce  severe  epidemics.  In  some  years  they  carry  off  half 
the  flocks,  in  some  regions.  The  shepherds  being  convicts^  have 
often,  through  spite  to  their  masters,  caused  whole  flocks  to  be  in- 
fested with  the  8cab^  by  driving  them  into  contact  with  diseased 
flocks.  The  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of  Australia  is  thus  in  the 
bands  of  these  worthless  convicts. 

The  sheep  of  Australia  are  subject  to  the  depredations  of  various 
animals,  particularly  the  wild  dog ;  but  the  runaway  convicts,  with 
whom  the  country  is  filled,  are  a  worse  enemy  than  the  dogs.  They 
live  upon  the  flocks.    Sheep  there  have  to  be  folded  every  night,  and 

fuarded  by  watchmen  and  dogs,  with  fires,  to  keep  off  wild  beasts. 
Ir.  Samuel  Lawrence  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Ruidall :  ^'  I 
saw  a  gentleman  from  England,  a  few  months  since,  who  has  an  ad- 
mirable flock  in  New  Sou&  Wales,  of  25,000  sheep;  and  he  assured 
me  that  he  had  not  received  a  penny  of  income  from  them  since 
1838."* 

With  such  a  picture  before  us  of  wool-growing  in  Australia,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  13,000  miles  from  any  market  for  wool,  we  have 
not  much  to  fear  from  Australia. 

From  a  consideration  of  all  the  foregoing  facts,  Mr.  H.  S.  Randall, 
in  his  work  on  Sheep  Husbandry,  draws  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  "  That  wool-growing  is  never  likely  to  permanently  and  inir 
portantly  increase  m  any  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  unless  it  be  in 
Hungary,  Turkey,  and  the  south  of  Russia. 

2.  "That  it  is  more  likely  to  decrease  than  increase  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Portugal,  and  Italy. 

3.  "  That  such  a  decrease  is  next  to  certain  in  Spain  and  Germany, 
(including  Prussia  and  Austria,)  excepting  Hungary  and  Transylva- 
nia ;  that  the  decrease  will  be  much  more  considerable  in  Germany ; 
that  its  rapidity  and  extent  will  be  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  and 

*  The  recent  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  liaa  been  followed  by  an  extennre  abandon* 
ment  of  the  sheep  culture  in  that  country,  and  vast  numbers  of  sheep  have  been  already  ex* 
terminated.  The  London  Times  has  an  elaborate  article  on  die  subject,  calling  upon  die 
government  to  take  measures  for  averting  Ihe  further  destracdon  of  ^eep  in  Australia. 
The  prospects  offered  by  the  mines  cause  the  shepherds  to  abandon  their  business,  which 
is  very  poorly  paid,  as  an  Australian  shepherd  gets  less  than  tlOO  per  annum  for  his 
services.    It  is  oropoaed  to  raise  their  wa|es  to  keep  them  from  running  to  the  mines. 

Another  Englieh  journal,  speaking  of  the  abandonment  of  the  flocks  in  Australia  by  the 
shephertls,  says :  "  Immense  flocks,  left  by  the  shepherds  to  be  devoured  by  wild  dogs,  are 
being  killed  by  thousands,  and  boiled  down  for  tallow.  Many  proprietors,  it  is  stated,  have 
been  cocnpelled  to  dispose  of  20,000  sheep  in  this  way.  As  wool  has  hitherto  been  the 
great  staple  of  the  colony,  the  main  reliance  of  the  majority  of  settlers,  and  an  article  oi\ 
which  merchants  have  been  accustomed  to  make  large  aavances,  there  are  not  wanting 
writers  who  draw  gloomy  pictures  of  the  rain  which  will,  in  their  judgment,  foflow  tins 
infraction  of  the  oidioaiy  ooone  of  aflain." 
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extent  with  which  the  market  is  supplied  from  countries  which  can 
grow  wool  cheaper,  such  as  North  and  South  America,  Hungary, 
Douthem  Russia  and  Australia. 

4.  "  That  wool-growing  will  undoubtedly  largely  increase  in  Him 
ffary  and  Southern  Russia,  and  that  it  ought  to  in  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  but  will  not  extensively,  until  the  character  of  the 
people  and  their  political  institutions  are  changed  * 

5.  ^  That  it  will  also  increase  at  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope,  Austra- 
lia, and  Van  Dieman's  Land ;  but  that  its  economical  extension  in 
either  of  these  countries  is  limited,  especially  if  America  becomes  a 
oompetitor. 

6.  *'  That  no  part  of  the  Eastern  continent,  or  its  islands,  all  things 
considered,  possess  equal  advantages  for  wool-growing  with  some 
parts  of  the  United  Stotes." 

The  climate  of  our  southern  states,  for  sheep,  is  not  excelled  by 
that  of  any  country ;  our  soil  is  generally  more  fertile ;  we  have  an 
abundance  of  good  water,  and  no  long  drouths ;  we  have  no  localities 
too  unhealthy  for  sheep ;  and  we  are  four  times  nearer  the  European 
market  than  Australia.  It  is  certain  that  if  we  raised  more  wool  than 
necessary  to  supply  our  own  market,  we  could  export  it  at  a  fiur 
profit.    This  is  true  even  of  the  wool  of  the  northern  states. 

Since  the  southern  states,  as  we  have  shown,  can  produce  wool  for 
one-third  the  cost  of  northern  wool,  they  could  drive  all  the  European 
nations  from  the  market,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  and  with  these 
they  could  successfully  compete.  So  that  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  South  should  not  immediately  embark  in  the  production  of 
wool. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  an  increased  demand  for  wool  in  Eu- 
rope ?  Tables  of  importation  show  that  there  has  been  an  increasing 
demand  for  wool  in  Europe  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  In  1771,  England  imported  only  1,829,772  lbs. ; 
in  1810,  10,914,137-,  in  1825,43,795,281;  in  1840,  52,000,000. 
The  same  increased  demand  for  wool  has  taken  place  in  this  country. 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  wool  as  well  as  for  cotton  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  and  this  demand  will  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  which  incessantly  increases  our  wants. 

Our  own  country  already  affords  a  market  for  18,000,000  lbs.  more 
of  wool  than  we  produce.  If  our  population  continues  to  increase  as 
heretofore,  in  ten  years  from  thid  time  there  will  be  a  demand  in  the 
United  States  alone  for  at  least  137,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  annually. 

From  the  preceding  facts  it  would  appear,  that  the  future  prospects 
of  the  wool  market  are  sufHoient  to  justify  very  extensive  operations 
in  sheep  husbandry.     We  now  proceed  to  consider — 

V.   What  are  the  moat  profitable  breeds  of  sheep  for  the  South  $ 

This  question  is  discussed  at  great  length  by  Mr.  Randall.  He 
decides  that  the  pure-blooded  Merino  is,  all  things  considered,  the  best 
adapted  to  the  Sonth — ^it  being  a  hardy  breed,  requiring  no  extra  skill 
or  experience  for  its  management.    Besides,  the  Merino  makes  a  bet- 

*  That  this  wiU  not  be  toon,  needs  no  prophet  to  teH 
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ter  cross  than  the  Saxon  with  the  common  sheep  of  the  South.  Two 
or  three  proper  Merino  crosses  with  the  common  sheep  of  the  South 
.raises  them  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  wool-growing  sheep,  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  full-blooded  Merino.  The  Saxon  makes  an  indifferent 
cross,  shortening  the  wool  without  adding  much  to  its  thickness,  and 
thus  rendering  the  fleece  lighter.  The  reverse  of  this  is  the  result  of 
a  Merino  cross. 

As  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  Merinos,  Mr.  Randall  sajs :  ''  The 
head  should  be  well  carried  up,  and  in  the  ewe  hornless.  It  would  be 
better  to  have  the  ram  also  hornless.  The  &ce  should  be  rather 
short,  broad  between  the  eves,  the  nose  pointed,  and  in  the  ewe  fine 
and  free  from  wrinkles.  The  eyes  should  be  bright,  moderately 
prominent,  and  gentle  in  expression.  The  neck  should  be  straight, 
short,  round,  and  stout,  not  sinking  below  the  level  of  the  back.  The 
points  of  the  shoulder  should  not  be  raised  above  the  level  of  the  back. 
The  back  to  the  hips  should  be  straight,  the  portion  immediately  l3aok 
of  the  shoulder-blades  being  full ;  the  ribs  well  arched ;  the  body  lai^e 
and  capacious ;  the  flank  well  letdown ;  hind  quarters^full  and  round, 
the  flesh  meeting  well  down  between  the  thighs.  The  bosom  should 
be  broad  and  full ;  the  1^  short,  well  apart,  and  perpendicular  when 
the  sheep  is  standing.  The  skin  should  be  loose,  mellow,  and  of  a 
delicate  pink  color.     A  colorless,  tawny  skin,  indicates  bad  breeding." 

Almost  every  species  of  sheep  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States ; 
but  after  a  careful  review  of  all  their  different  qualities  and  adapta- . 
tions  to  the  South,  as  given  by  the  most  competent  judges,  we  do  Bot 
hesitate  to  say,  that  the  Merinos  are  the  best  for  crossing  with  our 
common  sheep.  We  might  add  many  pages  in  confirmation  of  this 
opinion.  The  opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the  raising  of  coarse  wools 
is  more  profitable  than  the  raising  of  fine ;  but  the  reverse  we  believe 
to  be  true.  The  greatest  wool  market  is  that  of  England,  and  her 
chief  importations  consist  of  fine  wools.  If  we  had  fine  wools  to  send 
to  England,  we  could  successfully  compete  with  those  countries  which 
now  send  their  fine  wools  there.  England  does  not  want  coarse  wools, 
for  these  she  exports  herself. 

The  more  we  reflect  on  the  subject  of  sheep  husbandry  in  the  South, 
the  more  are  we  convinced  of  its  immense  importance  here,  as  a  pro- 
fitable  branch  of  rural  economy.  A  little  capital  invested  in  this 
branch  of  business  would  yield  a  hundred  per  cent,  profit,  and  that 
too  with  but  little  trouble.  All  large  planters  could,  with  little  ad- 
ditional  expense,  shear  annually  1,000  sheep,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
improving  their  old  lands.  The  subject  is,  at  least,  worthy  of  serious 
oonsideratioc 
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ART.  tt-FOREST  LIFE  AND  FOREST  TREES/ 

THE  FINE OAK — ^MAFLE MAPLE  SUGAR — LUMBER   BUfilHESS   OF   MADTS, 

Aim  ITS  FBOFITS LUMBER  BUSINESS  IN  LOUISIANA,  AC. 

To  those  vho  take  but  little  interest  in  the  every  day  life  and  da- 
ties  of  the  laboring  classes,  it  would  seem  preposterous  to  undertake 
to  compose  a  book,  and  a  readable  book,  too,  upon  the  trees  and 
lumber,  the  logs  and  rafts  of  the  hardy  woodsmen.  But  such  a  book 
has  been  written,  and  lies  upon  the  table  before  us,  and  will  furnish 
the  materials  for  a  sketch  which  we  design  to  present  to  the  reader. 

The  oak  has  in  £dl  ages  occupied  a  prominent  position  amongst 
forest  trees  for  its  grandeur  and  stateliness,  fbr  the  density  and  am- 
plitude of  its  shade,  the  toughness  and  durability  of  its  wood,  for  the 
nutriment  afforded  by  its  acorns  for  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  stock, 
particularly  swine,  and  the  multifarious  uses  to  which  the  timber  is 
applied  in  building,  furniture,  fencing,  dec.  In  some  countries,  esp^ 
dally  Spain,  the  Hesh  of  swine  fattened  on  the  acorns  is  esteemed  a 
delicacy,  particularly  the  Jiams,  which  some  consider  superior  to  the 
Westphalian,  or  Cincinnati  sugar-cured.  We  southerners,  however, 
dissent  from  this,  as  the  flesh  of  our  hogs,  (perhaps  a  little  rebellious, 
or  too  democratic,  or  hot-blooded,)  when  acorn-fed,  assumes  an  oak-Wke 
toughness  and  fibrous  density,  almost  defying  the  masticating  powers 
of  ordinary  grinders.  And  although,  as  is  stated  in  Mr.  Springer's  book, 
the  oak-forests  of  England  were  once  particularly  ''  valued  according 
to  the  number  of  hogs  they  could  &tten,  and  considered  one  of  Uie 
most  valuable  kinds  of  property,"  still  we  prefer  to  take  our  hogs  out 
of  ^'  the  range,"  and  feed  them  on  com  and  peas  at  least  a  month  b^ 
fore  slaughtering  them.  The  skin  also  becomes  very  tough,  and  no 
matter  how  much  it  is  cooked,  still  it  is  almost  inedible. 

"  What  is  one  man's  food  is  another  man's  poison  ;"  and  although 
hogs  will  fatten  on  acorns  they  are  seriously  detrimental  to  cows,  yet 
they  are  very  fond  of  them  and  partake  of  them  greedily,  hunting 
diligently  for  them  in  the  proper  season. 

During  the  last  year,  1851,  there  prevailed  an  epidemic  amongst 
the  oaks  of  this  state  and  Mississippi,  which  destroyed  thousands 
of  all  kinds,  and  in  different  kinds  of  soil.  Our  oaks  seldom  exceed 
one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  throw  out  branches  low  down,  untess 
crowded  by  other  trees,  or  dense  cane-brakes,  when,  sometimes,  there 
is  a  clean  shaft  of  forty  and  fifty  feet. 

Passing  by  other  trees,  we  shall  next  come  to  the  Maple,  and  of 
this  "  there  are  ten  species  in  the  United  States,"  and  amongst  these 
"  the  rock  maple  is  in  a&  respects  the  most  remarkable  tree  of  the 
family."  This  is  what  is  most  generally  known  as  the  sugar  maple, 
some  few  of  which  are  to  be  found  along  the  streams  in  the  pine 
wood  portions  of  this  state,  although  no  attention  has  been  bestowed 
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on  them  for  their  saocharine  properties,  as  they  are  entirely  overshor 
dowed  by  the  sugar  cane, 

'^  In  Massachusetts,  between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  sugar  are  annually  made  from  the  juice  of  the  rock  maple,  valued 
at  about  eight  cents  a  pound,  yielding  about  forty-four  to  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  make  maple  sugar 
as  white  as  the  best  double-refined  loaf  sugar  of  commerce.  It  would, 
however,  lose  its  peculiar  acid  flavor  whidi  now  distinguishes  it  from 
ordinary  cane  sugar." 

Our  author  here  quotes  from  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Maine—"  Were  it 
generally  known  how  productive  are  the  groves  of  sugar  maples,  we 
should  be  more  careful,  and  not  exterminate  them  from  the  forest  as 
is  too  frequently  done.  Maple  trees  may  also  be  cultivated^  and 
will  become  productive  in  twenty  or  thirty  years." 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  production  of  maple  sugar  in 
the  State  of  Maine. 

"  At  the  Forks  of  the  Kennebec,  12  pertons  made ..••  lbi.3»650 

On  No.  1, 2d  Bange,  one  man  and  a  boy  made 1,000 

In  Farmington,  Mr.  Titcomb  "     1,500 

—•  MoKow,  30  families  "     10,500 

—  Biogbam,  20     "  •'     9,000 

—  Concord,  30     **  " 11,000 

lbs.  36,650 
This,  at  12}  oentsa  powid,  is  worth   $4,581" 

Dr.  J.  states,  furthermore,  that  this  can  be  or  is  done  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  little  else  is  to  be  done,  and  urges  the  propriety  of  pro- 
caring  suitable  Apparatus,  and  thinks  they  could  easily  make  them- 
selves ^*  independent  of  the  West  IndieSf^  and  could  very  consistently, 
no  doubt,  have  added,  and  the  South. 

When  we  reflect  upon  this,  it  does  seem  singular  that  there  is  not 
more  attention,  labor  and  capital  bestowed  on  the  making  of  maple 
sugar.  One  man  and  a  boy  made  1,000  pounds,  and  probably  were 
not  engaged  very  long  at  it,  say  one  month ;  and  here,  with  their  rude 
and  ill-adapted  vessels,  without  the  outlay  of  anything  for  machinery, 
they  have  made  by  simple  labor,  |125,  when  *^  they  could  do 
little  else,"  and  then  could  turn  about  and  make  their  grain  crop  be- 
sides. Iliis  is  far  better  than  making  sugar  in  Louisiana ;  let  those 
who  are  interested  figure  it  up. 

We  next  come  to  the  noble  pihb,  for  which  our  author  expresses 
great  admiration,  and  indulges  in  some  poetical  enthusiasm  and  well 
turned  praise,  because  '^  he  was  reared  among  the  noble  pines  of 
Maine,  nestled  in  my  cradle  beneath  their  giant  forms ;  and  often  has 
the  sighing  wind  made  music  that  has  calmed  me  to  repose,  as  it  gently 
played 'through  their  tasseled  boughs.  Often  have  i  been  filled  with 
awe  as  I  gassed  upon  their  massive  trunks,  and  raised  my  eyes  to  their 
cloud-swept  tops." 

He  makes  three  species  of  pine :  ^  1st,  the  white ;  2d,  pitch  pine ; 
8d,  red,  or  Norway  pine.  The  latter  is  remarkable  for  its  tall  trunk, 
^rtdoh  sometimes  rises  eighty  feet  before  it  pats  out  a  limb ;  some* 
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times  found  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  four  feet  in  diameter. 
The  pitch  pine  is  inferior  to  the  red  in  size.  The  largest  measure- 
ments give  a  diameter  of  2}  feet,  and  90  feet  in  height  This  pine  is 
chiefly  valued  for  the  excellence  of  its  fuel ;  and  for  generating  steam 
is  preferable  to  any  other  wood.  There  are  $200,000  worth  of  this 
wood  consumed  annually  on  the  rail-roads  of  Massachusetts.  Men 
are  living  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts  who  remember  to  have  seen 
some  of  these  trees  which  measured  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter." 

The  common  pine  with  us  is  frequently  found  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  high,  and  four  and  five  feet  diameter  near  the  ground. 
Many  solid  pieces  of  square  timber  have  been  obtained  one  hundred 
feet  long  clear  of  limbs.  But  the  £>llowing  account  of  some  trees  is 
certainly  almost  incredible. 

"  At  present,  the  white  pine  is  altogether  the  most  important  of 
the  species.  In  New-England,  particularly  the  northern  part,  it  is 
often  found  to  measure  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height. 

"  It  is  said,  that  not  many  years  since  pines  were  found  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  New- York,  which  measured  two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
in  height.  Lambert^s  pine,  on  the  northwest  coast,  is  found  growing 
to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  Douglas's  pine  in 
the  same  region,  the  loftiest  tree  knovirn,  has  been  said  to  exceed  three 
hundred  feet.  A  tree  near  this,  which  had  been  blown  down  by  the 
wind,  and  certainly  not  the  largest  there,  was  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet  long ;  its  circumference,  three  feet  from  the  ground,  was  fifly- 
seven  feet  nine  inches,  (nineteen  feet  three  inches  in  diameter ;)  and 
at  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  from  the  ground,  it  was  seventeen 
feet  five  inches  in  circumference,  or  about  six  feet  in'diameter.  In 
Dr.  Dwight's  travels  we  have  an  account  of  a  tree  in  Lancaster, 
New-Hampshire,  which  measured  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  in 
length." 

In  a  note,  the  following  extract  is  given,  showing  the  size  of  some 
swamp  gums  near  Mount  Wellington,  in  Tasmania : 

"  One  of  them  (the  gums)  had  fallen ;  we,  therefore,  easily  obtained 
its  dimensions.  The  body  was  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  Jram  the 
ground  to  the  first  branchy  and  the  entire  length  of  the  tree  was  three 
hundred  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  base  was  thirty  feet^  and  at  the 
first  branch,  twelve  feet.  Its  weight  we  estimated  to  be  four  hundred 
and  forty  tons.  A  gum  tree  standing  near  this,  measured  one  hun- 
dred and  two  feet  in  circumference  three  feet  above  the  ground.  In 
the  space  of  a  square  mile,  I  think  there  were  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred of  these  trees,  none  less  than  forty  feet  in  circumference.  It 
must  require  several  thousand  years  to  produce  the  largest  one !" 
This  must  be  the  veritable  Brobdingnag  country  of  old  Gulliver !  If 
this  be  true,  it  certainly  will  be  a  very  strong  argument  in  the  hands 
of  modem  philosophers,  who  so  strenuously  contend  for  the  different 
epochs  of  the  world,  and  the  gradual  and  timely  razeeing  of  thmgs 
generally  down  to  their  present  Lilliputian  dimensions,  preparatory 
to  the  advent  of  fiither  Adam.  But  just  to  think  of  a  ]<^  being 
Mrty  fiet  through,  or  thirty  feet  high !  What  use  can  you  pat  it  to  ? 
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No  axem^  could  cut  off  a  log  of  it,  no  cross-saw  could  do  it  a  dodge, 
no  saw-mill  could  give  it  "  lumber  room,^^  While  on  the  subject  of 
large  trees,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  what  is  called  the  red  wood  of 
California,  which  generally  are  three  hundred  feet  high,  with  a  dean, 
column<like  body,  clear  of  limbs  nearly  to  the  top,  and  which  measure 
forty  and  fifly  feet  in  circumference,  and  work  well  any  and  every 
way  into  boards  or  rails,  square  timber  or  saw  logs.  Inere  is  also  a 
species  of  pine  there,  called  sugar  pine,  of  immense  height  and  size. 
They  attain,  generally,  to  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  and  have 
been  measured  sixty-iive  feet  in  circumference.  The  burr  or  fruit  is 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  indies  in  length. 

In  the  Second  Part,  the  author  gives  many  thrilling  narratives  of 
strange  adventures — "  of  hair-breadth  'scapes  by  flood  and  field" — of 
wolves  and  bears,  &c.,  &c 

In  this,  mention  is  also  made  of  the  camp^  and  camp  lifi^  and  the 
various  works  and  duties  performed  by  each  one.  "  Every  hand  is 
hired  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  is  to  perform  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  labor  ;  and  the  wages  differ  accordingly,  being  regu- 
lated, also,  by  the  ability  with  which  they  can  fill  those  stations. 

"  First,  then,  comes  the  *  boss,'  or  the  principal  in  charge ;  then 
the  choppers,  meaning  those  who  select,  fell,  and  cut  the  logs,  one  of 
whom  is  master  chopper ;  next,  the  swampers,  who  cut  and  clear  the 
roads  through  the  forest  to  the  fallen  trees,  one  of  whom  is  master 
swamper ;  Uien  comes  the  barker  and  loader^  the  man  who  hews  off 
the  bark  from  that  part  of  the  log  which  is  to  drag  on  the  snow,  and 
assists  the  teamster  in  loading ;  then  the  teamster  and  the  cook. 

"  No  little  pains  are  bestowed  upon  the  conveniences  designed  for 
the  team.  With  the  exception  of  sporting-horses,  I  have  never  wit- 
nessed more  untiring  devotion  to  any  creature  than  is  bestowed  upon 
the  ox  when  under  the  care  of  a  good  teamster.  A  competent  team- 
ster generally  calculates  to  do  a  good  winter's  hauling,  and  bring  his 
team  home  in  the  spring  in  quite  as  good  flesh  as  when  they  com- 
mencedr  The  last  thing  before  '  turning  in,'  he  lights  his  lantern,  and 
repairs  to  the  ox-hovel.  In  the  morning,  at  the  peep  of  day,  or  before, 
his  faithful  visits  are  repeated  to  hay  and  provender,  and  card  and 
yoke  up.  No  man's  berth  is  so  hard,  among  all  the  hands,  as  the 
teamster's.  Every  shoe  and  nail,  every  hoo^  and  claw,  and  neck, 
yokes,  chains,  and  sled,  claim  constant  attention.  He  is  out  amid 
the  early  frost,  with  (I  had  almost  said)  the  care  of  a  mother,  to  see 
if  *  Old  Turk'  isn't  loose-— whether  '  Bright'  favors  the  near  foot— 
(which  felt  a  little  hot  yesterday  V—then  to  inspect '  Swan's'  proven- 
der-trough,  to  see  if  he  has  eaten  his  meal ;  for  it  was  carefully  noted, 
that  at  the  *  watering-place,'  last  night,  he  drank  but  little ;  while  at 
the  further  end  of  the  *■  tie-up,'  he  thinks  he  hears  a  little  clattering 
noise,  and  presently, '  Little  Star'  is  having  his  shins  gently  rapped, 
as  a  token  of  his  master's  wish  to  raise  his  foot,  to  see  if  some  nail 
has  not  given  way  in  the  loosened  shoe ;  and  this  not  for  once,  but 
every  day,  with  numberless  other  cares  connected  with  his  charge." 

In  connection  with  the  team,  he  speaks  of  there  being  vast  mea- 
dows with  the  most  beautiful  and  nutritious  grass,  which  is  fed  upon, 
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with  avidity,  in  the  summer  and  fall,  and  of  which  most  excellent  bay 
is  made  in  the  proper  season,  and  preserved  for  use  in  the  hauling 
season.  There  are  similar  meadows  in  Louisiana,  near  immense 
j>ine  forests,  where  millions  of  tons  of  hay  can  be  made  every  year, 
and  millions  of  feet  of  prime  lumber  procured,  adjacent  to  fine  navi- 
gable water,  for  four,  five,  and  six  months  of  the  year.  Allusiou  is 
here  made  to  Catahoula  Lake,  in  Catahoula  Parish. 

Part  Third  is  devoted  to  "  River  Life" — to  floating  the  rafls  of  tim- 
ber to  mills  and  other  market-places.  This  part  of  the  volume  is  replete 
with  interest,  and  shows  with  what  labor,  and  steady,  determined  per- 
severance, those  hardy  men  encounter  and  surmount  all  difficuldes 
and  obstacles  through  snow,  freezing  water,  ice  and  "  ice-jambs,"  getting 
their  lumber  down  in  good  time  to  sell  at  advantageous  prices. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  condition  of  the  lumber  manufac- 
ture and  trade  on  the  Penobscot  River,  has  been  obtained  from  the 
most  reliable  sources  of  information,  and  is  presented  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  those  interested  in  such  matters : 

*'  Namber  of  saw-millB  on  the  Penobscot  and  tribataries 240 

No  mber  of  clap-board  machines 20 

Namber  of  latn  machines 1 200 

Namber  of  feet  of  long-sawed  Inmber,  annnally.... 200,000,000 

Price  for  the  same,  $10  per  M. 
Amount  of  laths  sawed  annnally  (pieces) 400,000,000 

at  $1  per  M. 
Amount  of  clap-boards  sawed  annnally  (pieces) 5,500,000 

at  $18  per  M, 
Amonnt  of  shingles  sawed  and  split  annnally  (pieces) 1 10,000,000 

at  $2  50  per  M. 
Amount  of  pickets  sawed  annnally  (pieces) 1 0,000,000 

at  $6  50  per  M. 

"  There  are  various  other  kinds  of  short  lumber — such  as  staves, 
sash  and  window-blind  stuff,  not  enumerated. 

"  The  number  of  men,  oxen  and  horses  employed  directly  and  in- 
directly on  this  river  alone,  would  not  vary,  probably,  much  from 
twenty  thousand.  The  reader  may  inquire,  with  some  curiosity, 
*  Where  does  all  this  lumber  find  a  market  ?'  We  may  remind 
such,  that  Maine  has  furnished,  in  times  past,  the  principal  part  of 
the  lumber  consumed  in  the  United  States  and  the  West  India  IslandSj 
though  other  states  in  the  Union  possess  immense  tracts  of  fine  tim- 
ber land,  which,  as  the  lumbering  interests  of  Maine  diminish,  will 
be  cut  and  brought  into  market.  Such  movements  have  already  be- 
come quite  common  in  Western  New- York,  Pennsylvania  and  €reor- 
gia,  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  the  country  where  there  are  large 
tracts  of  timber  land,  much  of  which  has  already  been  bought  up  bf 
Eastern  lumbermen,^^ 

Yes,  the  southerners  will  .stand  by  with  folded  hands,  or  strut 
about  with  the  vain  pomposity  of  Mr.  Wilkins  Micawber,  and  wait 
for  "  something  to  turn  up,"  while  others,  possessed  of  more  eneigy, 
lay  hold  of  the  prize,  and  appropriate  the  treasure  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. Here,  within  the  limits  of  this  state,  are  vast  tracts  of  pine 
timber  land,  inviting  capital  and  industry  to  improve  the  golden  op- 
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portunltj,  and  gather  fortunes  with  very  little  outlay ;  but  no,  they 
defer,  procrastinate  and  put  off,  till  the  '^  JEasUm  htmbermen^^  will  soon 
come  on  and  "  buy  up^^  and  pocket  it  all. 

^  The  island  of  Cuba  alone  consumes  forty  milUons  of  feet  pei 
annum  for  the  one  article  of  suyar-boxes.^^ 

Here,  then,  at  our  very  doors,  almost  in  our  very  yards,  the 
"  Eastern  lumJbermen^^  bring  their  lumber  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
thousand  miles,  and  sell  it  at  a  remunerative  price,  while  we  lounge 
in  listless  indolence,  without  the  semblance  of  an  effort  at  competi- 
tion. 

STATISTICS  OF  LUMBER  ON  THE  KESSSBEO, 

AT«nffe  Priee.       TotaL 

No.  of  Saw-milb 150 

Amount  of  Long  Lumber 66,000,900 $12,00 $802,000 

"  •*   Laths 17,000,000 1,00 17,000 

"  "  Clap-boarda 4,000,000 15,00 60,000 

*  "Shingles 26,000,500 2^0 66,250 

•945,250 
Probable  No.  of  men  employed,  1,200  to  1,500. 
**  '*        oxen  and  horsea,  1,000. 

STATlSnCb  OF  TBB  ANDBOeOOOOIZf. 

No.  ofBaw-mins 60 

**    "  Shingle  maebines 10 

"    *<  Clap-board     '*    9 

"    «  Lath  "     *. 9 

Amount  of  Long  Lumber  per  annum ....  5,000,000. .....  $14,30 $71,500 

«•         »  Shingles  "      «    3,000,000 2,75 8,250 

*«  «  Clap-boarda       "      "    450,000 22,50 19,375 

"         **  Lath  "      *     2,250,000 1,18 2,773 

$94,898 

Besides  these,  there  are  others  on  smaller  streams  whose  annual 
profits  amount  to  more  than  $50,000. 

Our  author  steps  over  into  the  proyince  of  New-Brunswick,  and 
gives  the  following  table : 

BttabiUh.       Value  of  aU  Qvandty 

CottDties.  mentifbr     mills,  improve-  sawed  dor-  Value  of  Nuniber 

saviag:  nenU,  Ae,  ingjear.  lumber.  of  mea. 

Sl  John's 29 £31,700 1135,000ft £28,262 320 

King's 30 14,800 3,905,000 9,785 287 

Gloucester 7........    15,500 2,920,000 6,050 105 

Westmoreland....  53 18,530 8,805,000 82,019 394 

Kent 10 6,950 2.650,000 6,575 84 

Nortburabcrland..l5 44,350 15,600,000 39,800 800 

Sudbury 7 8,500 4,500,000 11,250 103 

aoeen's 6 9,200 6,200,000 15,500 116 

Charlotte 42 64,500 38,955,000 99,475 1,357 

York 99 18,000 9,000,000 22,500 300 


Grand  Total..228 232,030 103,840,000 861,210 3,798 

''To  this  amount  ofmanufoctured  lumber  may  be  added  about  two 
hundred  and  fiftj  thousand  tons  of  square  timber ;  this  is  not  far 
from  the  annual  amount  manufactured  in  this  province.    Four  dol- 
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lars  per  ton  is  about  a  medium  price ;  this  gives  a  product  of  |1,00(^ 
000.  To  this  we  may  add,  as  the  product  of  masts,  staves  and  shin- 
gles, per  annum,  t;20,000. 

•  ''  Grand  total  of  the  lumbering  produce  in  dollars^  redconing  four 
dollars  to  the  pound : 

Long  Lumber $1,041,640 

Square  Timber 1,000,000 

Other  lumber  aa  aboye 20,000 

$3,061,840" 

There  is  a  deficiency  in  the  work  in  not  giving  the  average  prices  of 
oxen,  horses,  &c.  and  the  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  in  the  different 
departments  of  labor.  A  very  interesting  table  might  have  been 
formed,  showing  the  prices  of  these  things  as  far  back  as  could  be 
obtained,  and  what  is  customary  now.  This  would  not  only  have 
been  interesting  to  the  present  readers,  but  would  also  be  a  store- 
house for  the  future  writer  in  yeara  to  come. 

In  this  state  a  good  strong  yoke  of  well-broken  oxen  is  worth  $60, 
and  four  yokes  of  such  will  haul  a  log  forty  feet  long  or  longer  on 
the  ground  without  any  wheels  or  sled.  If  the  road  is  wet,  or  if  the* 
weather  is  cool  and  a  little  showery,  so  as  to  allow  the  log  to  slide 
with  ease,  four  oxen  can  haul  a  forty  foot  log  four  feet  at  the  butt  with 
ease.  Nearly  all  the  logs  are  hauled  witnout  sleds  or  wheels,  and 
this  is  not  inaptly  called  '^snakingj'  Our  lumbermen  never  ^^bark^ 
their  logs. 

One  man  can  easily  cXit  down,  butt  off,  and  log  off,  ten  logs  a  day, 
the  trees  ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  diameter  at  the  top  cut 

Two  men  working  together,  one  cutting  while  the  other  hauled, 
have  cut  in  one  day  five  trees  forty  feet  long,  and  hauled  them  two 
miles,  and  were  paid  one  dollar  a  piece  for  each  log. 

The  pine  and  cypress  timber  is  mostly  cut  into  logs  of  ten  feet, 
and  then  ten  logs  are  placed  side  by  side  and  held  together  by  poles 
and  strong  pins  ;  this  is  called  "  splicing  ;"  and  each  lot  of  logs  thus 
^^ spliced,    ia  called  "acrtd."    A  log  is  also  technically  called ''a 

'^  A  rqft^^  varies  in  size  from  300  to  500  logs,  and  is  made  by 
uniting  several  *'  cribs  "  together.  A  raft  of  ash  can  be  made  of  1(^ 
thirty  feet  long,  having  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  logs. 
Sometimes  our  raftsmen  carry  down  on  their  ash  and  cypress  nfts 
parcels  of  oak  timber  and  black  locust,  or  common  acacia.  These 
timbers  are  so  very  heavy  that  they  will  not  float ;  although  dry, 
seasoned  oak  has  been  known  to  float  a  few  days  till  it  became  satu- 
rated with  water,  when  it  will  sink  unless  rescued. 

In  getting  out  square  timber  for  rafting,  the  usual  day^s  work  for  a 
man  is  to  cut  down,  score-hack  and  hew  one  hundred  feet,  a  foot 
square  at  the  butt  and  ten  inches  square  at  the  top.  The  customary 
price  for  this  work  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  per  hundred 
feet,  and  the  workman  to  find  himself.  Plenty  of  men  can  be  hired 
to  work  at  this  for  ^  18  per  month  and  board. 

Square  timber  in  New-Orleans  is  worth  from  four  to  ten  dollars  a 


hundred  feet.  Timber  suitable  for  ship-building,  spars,  masts,  dsa, 
commands  better  prices  than  any  other. 

In  "  cord  wood  "  one  man  can  cut  and  pile  two  cords  of  wood  a  day ; 
and  there  are  many  who  can  do  more  than  this  either  in  green  or 
dry  wood. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  commend  the  volume  under  consideration  to 
every  person,  as  it  is  really  full  of  material  for  every  variety  of  taste ; 
full  of  fiict  and  &ncy,  romance  and  reality. 


ART.  IIL-MAINE. 

ITS  EARLY  BISTORT PHYSICAL    ASPECT — ^AGRICULTURAL    AND    MINERAL 

RESOURCES COMMERCE — MANUFACTURES— GOVERNMENT ^FINANCES 

POPULATION SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  ^Sa,  &a 

[This  paper  conttitatM  another  of  the  leries  of  American  itates  which  we  have 
been  publishing  at  interyab  for  the  laat  two  or  three  years.] 

In  the  year  1603,  a  company  of  Bristol  merchants  fitted  out  an  ex- 
pedition of  two  small  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Martin  Pring, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  shores  of  America  north  of  Martha  s 
Vineyard  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  of  opening  a  trade  with  the 
natives— some  very  flattering  notices  having  been  received  of  that 
portion  of  the  New  World  from  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  who  had 
visited  it  the  year  before.  Pring  landed  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  in 
June,  1603,  discovered  some  of  its  principal  rivers,  and  returned  to 
England.  In  1606  he  repeated  the  voyage,  and  made  a  more  accu- 
rate survey  of  Maine  than  before.  The  whole  country,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  to  New-Brunswick,  was  in  the  same  year 
granted  by  James  I.,  of  England,  to  a  body  of  *^  knights,  gentlemen, 
and  merchants,"  in  England,  called  the  Plymouth  Company.  This 
company  sent  out  a  colony  of  planters,  under  George  Popham,  who 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River  on  the  21st  of  August, 
1607,  and  erected  a  few  rude  cabins,  a  store-house,  and  some  slight 
fortifications.  Forty-five  only  of  the  emigrants  remained  at  the  place, 
which  they  called  St.  George ;  the  rest  returned  to  England  in  the 
following  December.  The  place  where  this  colony,  usually  called 
the  Sagadahoc  colony,  passed  the  winter,  is  now  the  town  of  Phipps- 
burgh.  The  winter  was  extremely  severe,  and  the  poor  emigrants 
sufiered  from  famine  and  hardships  of  every  description.  Their  store- 
house was  destroyed  by  fire,  their  commander  died,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  they  abandoned  the  settlement,  and  returned  to  England. 

The  principal  object  of  trading  vessels  to  the  American  coasts,  at 
that  early  period,  was  the  collection  of  furs  and  skins,  and  of  sassafras, 
then  becoming  fashionable  in  England,  as  a  medicinal  drug.  Pring 
took  home  with  him  one  of  his  vessels  entirely  freighted  with  sassa- 
fras, and  the  other  with  furs  and  skins. 

The  next  settlers  on  the  New-England  coast  were  the  Pilgrims,  at 
Plymouth,  in  1620,  from  whom  settlers  gradually  extended  to  the 
coasts  of  Maine.  Gorges  and  Mason,  two  Englishmen,  had  long 
been  engaged  in  trafficking  on  these  coasts.    In  1621  Mason  obtained 
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the  grant  of  a  tract  of  oountry,  extending  from  Salem  to  the  moalh  of 
the  Merrimao ;  and  in  1622  Mason  and  Gorges,  together,  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  whole  tract  from  the  Merrimac  to  the  Kennebec,  wUch 
tiiey  called  Zaeonia,  They  sent  out  a  colony  of  fishermai,  vho 
settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  riscataqua,  where  Portsmouth  now  stands. 
Others,  fishmongers  from  London,  settled  at  Dover,  eight  miles  up 
the  river.  These  settlements,  in  what  is  now  New-Hampshire,  are 
among  the  oldest  in  the  United  States ;  but  they  did  not  prosper,  and 
were  only  fishing  stations.  Settlements  of  stragglers  confinued  to 
be  made  eastwaid  along  the  coast.  In  1625  there  was  a  settlement 
at  what  is  now  York,  and  another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saoo.  In 
1632  the  people  of  Plymouth  established  a  trading-house  on  the 
Penobscot,  and  one  at  Machias,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  both  of  which  places  were  plundered  by  the  French  in  1633, 
who  claimed  the  whole  country  east  of  Pemaquid  Point  In  1635 
the  French  sent  an  armed  vessel  to  the  trading  house  at  Penobscot, 
and  took  possession  of  it,  paying  the  tradera  for  their  goods  in  bills 
on  France.  The  traders  were  sent  horxt^  to  Plymouth.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  r^ain  the  place,  but  without  success ;  and  the  French 
held  it  many  years. 

In  1635,  the  Council  of  New-Eugland  surrendered  their  patent,  and 
their  territories  fell  to  eight  differeDt  proprietors.  Gorges  was  one  of 
them ;  and  to  his  territories,  lying  between  the  Kennebec  and  Pisca- 
taqua,  he  gave  the  name  of  JNew-Somerset.  He  sent  out  his  nephew, 
William  Gorges,  as  his  deputy,  to  establish  a  government  over  the 
settlements.  A  general  court  was  held  at  Saco.  In  1639,  Goigesi 
who  for  thirty  years  had  been  engaged  in  colonization  projects,  and 
who  had  lost  by  them  some  $98,000,  obtained  a  royal  charter  for  his 
American  provinces,  and  chansed  their  name  to  Maine,  in  honor,  it  is 
conjectured,  of  the  Queen  of  England,  who  had  some  feudal  relation 
with  the  French  province  of  that  name.  It  had,  however,  been  long 
the  custom  of  the  planters  and  fishermen  of  the  whole  New-England 
coast,  to  designate  it  as  *^  the  Maine,''  to  distinguish  the  main  land 
from  the  islands. 

Gorges,  who  appears  to  have  had  somewhat  pompous  and  inflated 
notions  of  things,  attempted  to  erect  over  his  fishmonger  subjects  a 
stately  government,  consisting  of  a  lieutenant,  chancellor,  marshal, 
admiral,  (though  he  had  no  navy,)  and  other  high  officers,  who^ 
together  with  eight  deputies  chosen  by  the  People,  were  to  constitute 
the  general  court,  or  legislative  council.  The  little  hamlet  of  Aga- 
menticus  he  chartered  as  a  city,  and  changed  its  name  to  GeorpianOy 
in  honor  of  himself. 

When  the  civil  war  commenced  in  England  Sir  Fernando  Gorges 
adhered  to  the  king,  and  his  enemies  succeeded  in  getting  wrested 
from  him  all  his  territory  north  and  east  of  the  Saco.  Gorges  died 
in  16^17,  and  in  1652  his  little  province  was  annexed  to  Massadiusetts, 
and  Georgiana  changed  to  York. 

The  heirs  of  Gorges  contended  with  Massachusetts  for  Maine  until 
the  year  1G77,  when  they  sold  all  their  right  and  title  to  it  for  the  sum 
of  £1,200.    The  province,  as  claimed  by  Massachusetts,  under  this 
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purchase,  did  not  extend  east  of  the  Kennebec.  The  French  claimed 
all  east  of  that  as  part  of  Acadie ;  and  New-York,  then  governed  by 
Andros,  claimed  all  between  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot.  Androa 
built  a  fort  at  Pemaquid,  and  purchased  peace  of  the  Indians,  who 
had  nearly  depopulated  the  white  settlements,  by  agreeing  to  pay 
them  an  annual  tribute  of  com — a  peck  for  each  English  family. 

From  1670  to  1712,  the  English  settlements  in  Maine  suffered 
much  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians  and  French.  Some  of  the 
towns  were  completely  destroyed,  and  large  numbers  of  people  mas- 
sacred. The  government  of  Massachusetts  offered  a  reward  of  1 132 
for  every  grown  Indian  taken  prisoner.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in 
1712,  France  yielded  to  England  all  her  claims  to  Acadie,  and  thus 
the  Indian  massacres  in  New- England  ceased.  Of  all  the  flourishing 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  however,  only  three  were  left,  the 
others  having  been  destroyed. 

Maine  being  incorporated  with  Massachusetts,  its  history  is  merged 
in  that  of  the  latter,  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it  until  after  the 
Revolutionary  War.  In  1785  its  population  was  so  increased  that  a 
convention  of  the  people  was  held  at  Portland,  to  consider  the  expe- 
diency of  erecting  themselves  into  an  independent  state. 

Portland  was  first  settled  in  1632,  and  purchased  by  Gorges  in 
1637.  In  1675  it  was  destmjred  in  the  Indian  war,  and  again  in 
1690  by  the  same  enemy.  /|t  was  rebuilt  in  1715,  and  in  twenty 
years  afterwards  its  trade  in  lumber  was  extensive,  so  that  it  sup- 
plied the  British  navy  with  masts  and  spars,  which  were-  chiefly  ex- 
ported in  foreign  vessels.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Involution, 
Portland  had  a  population  of  1,900,  and  a  port  tonnage  of  2,555. 
It  had  230  houses,  and  a  Congregational  and  Episcopal  church.  In 
1775  it  was  bombarded  by  the  British,  and  136  houses,  including  the 
principal  public  buildings,  were  destroyed.  The  place  was  at  that 
time  called  Falmouth,  which  was  changed  to  Portland  in  1786.  It 
is  now  the  largest  town  in  Maine. 

It  was  not  until  1802  that  another  effort  was  made  by  the  people 
of  Maine  to  become  a  separate  state.  In  1788  the  people  opposed 
the  ratification  of  the  federal  constitution,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
it  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  their  favorite  project  of  becoming  an 
independent  state,  which  was  not  effected  until  1820. 

The  boundaries  of  Maine,  as  fixed  by  the  late  treaty,  ar6  the  result 
of  a  controversy  with  Great  Britain  of  a  quarter  of  a  century's  stand- 
ing, and  one  which  came  near  involving  the  two  countries  in  a  war. 
By  the  treaty,  the  St.  Croix,  and  a  line  running  due  north  from  the 
monument  at  its  source  to  the  St.  John's  River  form  the  boundary  on 
the  east.  On  the  north,  the  line  follows  the  St.  John's  and  St.  Francis 
rivers  to  lake  Pohenagamook.  On  the  west,  the  line  follows  the  high 
lands  from  that  lake  in  a  southwest  direction  to  the  northeast  comer 
of  New- Hampshire,  which  state  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary. 
The  Atlantic  is  on  the  south. 

Maine  is  the  largest  of  the  New-England  states,  having  an  area  of 
30,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  four  times  the  area  of  Massachu- 
setts.    Maine  is  diversified,  of  an  uneven  surface,  but  not  generally 
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mountainous.  Near  the  sea  the  land  is  mostly  level.  Farther  inland, 
it  becomes  hilly,  and  finally  mountainous.  Mount  Kotahdin,  the 
highest  elevation,  is  5,300  feet  high.  In  the  interior  there  are  a 
number  of  small  lakes,  noted  for  their  scenery.  Maine  has  a  sea-coast 
of  over  230  miles,  indented  by  numerous  bays,  and  protected  by  nu- 
merous islands.  It  has  more  good  harbors  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union.  The  land  on  the  sea^coast,  for  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  inland, 
is  not  very  fertile,  but  improves  in  quality  as  one  leaves  the  coast. 
In  the  northwest  and  southeast  parts,  the  soil  is  light  and  indifferent 
Between  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  there  are  lands  equal  in  fer- 
tility to  any  in  the  Union. 

llie  climate  of  Maine  is  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
ranging  from  100°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  in  summer,  down  to 
270  below  zero  in  winter.  It  is,  however,  generally  healthy .  The 
season  of  vegetation  does  not  continue  in  vigor  more  than  three  and  a 
half  months  in  the  year,  its  greatest  length  being  from  the  2l8t  of 
April  to  the  16th  of  October. 

Maine  has  a  number  of  fine  rivers.  The  Penobscot,  250  miles 
long,  is  navigable  for  large  ships  to  Bangor,  52  miles  from  the  ocean. 
The  Kennebec,  250  miles  long,  is  navigable  for  lai^e  ships  12  miles, 
to  Bath,  and  for  vessels  of  100  tons,  42  miles,  to  Augusta.  The  Saco 
is  navigable  only  six  miles.  The  enrtrance  and  exit  from  the  rivers 
of  Maine  are  very  much  facilitated  by  the  high  tides  which  prevail 
there.  At  Bangor,  52  miles  from  the  sea,  the  tide  rises  seventeen  or 
eighteen  feet. 

It  is  computed,  that  at  least  one  tenth  of  the  surface  of  Maine  is 
covered  with  water,  so  numerous  are  the  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  inte- 
rior. Lake  Moosehead,  the  largest,  is  50  miles  long,  and  10  or 
12  broad.  Penobscot  Bay  is  30  miles  long  and  18  wide.  Gasco  is  20 
miles  long. 

Maine  is  noted  for  its  fisheries,  lumber,  and  ship-building.  Its  other 
products  are  grass,  flax,  and  all  the  different  kinds  of  grain ;  but  the 
season  is  oflen  too  short  for  Indian  corn.  The  wild  lands  produce 
vast  quantities  of  timber  and  lumber,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
staple  production,  the  annual  amonnt  exported  being  from  10  to 
$15,000,000.*  liie  state  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  and  wool-grow- 
ing, the  amount  of  wool  being  several  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
Lime,  marble  and  ice  are  exported  in  vast  quantities.  Ships  are 
manufactured  for  a  foreign  market,  and  the  fisheries  furnish  employ- 
ment for  thousands  of  the  citizens. 

The  most  commercial  places  in  the  state  are  Portland,  Bangor, 
Bath,  Hallowell,  Augusta,  Thomaston,  famous  for  its  lime,  Bel&st, 
Wiscasset,  Wells,  Gardiner,  Brunswick,  Camden,  Castine,  Eastport, 
and  Topsham,:  noted  for  its  ship-building. 

Government, — ^The  government  of  Maine  consists  of  a  Governor, 
Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  governor  is  elected  an- 
nually by  the  people,  and  has  a  salary  of  $1,500.   A  council  of  seven 

•  For  an  accoant  of  the  lumber  trade  of  Maine,  see  *'  Forest  Life  and  Forest  Treca,'*an 
article  in  the  present  namber  of  the  B«Tiew. 
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persons  to  advise  the  goyemor,  is  elected  aoDuallj  by  the  joint  ballot 
of  the  legislature.  The  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— the  former  consisting  of  thirty-one,  and  the  latter  of  one 
hundred  and  fifly-one  members,  are  elected  by  the  people,  annually. 
All  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  (except  pau- 
pers,) who  have  been  in  the  state  three  months  previous  to  an  elec- 
tion, are  voters,  by  written  ballot. 

Judiciary, — ^This  is  vested  in  a  supreme  judicial  court,  and  such  other 
courts  as  t^e  legislature  may,  from  time  to  time,  establish.  The  Su- 
preme Court  h^  four  judges,  with  a  salary  of  $1,800.  The  state  is 
divided  into  three  districts,  with  a  judge  over  each — salary,  1 1,200. 
In  each  of  the  13  counties  there  is  a  Probate  Court,  with  salaries  vary- 
ing from  1150  to  $620. 

Finances. — Maine  has  a  total  debt  of  $600,500,  paying  an  interest 
of  $36,000.  From  the  last  report  of  the  state  treasurer,  we  have  the 
following : 


Amonnt  of  receipt!  from  May  1, 1850,  to  April  30, 1851 .  ..$426, 
Balance  of  cash  in  treasary  May  1, 1850 125; 


196  30 
,924  07 


$552,120  37 
Amoant  of  ezpenditaresfrom  May  ],  1850,  to  April  30, 1851, 
inclosive $507,450  30 

Leaving  a  balance  in  treesory  May  1. 1851,  of. $44,670  07 

Some  of  the  heaviest  items  of  expenditure  in  1850-'51,  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Pay  of  the  legislature,  $47,976 ;  salaries,  $24,557  ;  roll  of  ao- 
counts,  $15,238  ;  cost  of  criminal  prosecutions,  $26,887 ;  school 
fund,  $31,610;  state  roads  and  bridges,  $6,750;  dea^  dumb,  and 
blind,  $5,126  ;  state  reform  school,  $3,000 ;  insane  hospital,  $602 ; 
teachers'  institutes,  $2,600. 

The  resources  of  the  state,  consisting  principally  of  direct  taxes 
and  income  from  the  land-office,  are  estimated  at  $688,692,  for  1851. 
During  the  same  year  the  chief  resources  of  income  were  as  follows : 
Direct  taxes,  $207,575  ;  land-office,  $137,341 ;  permanent  school 
fund,  $2,707 ;  school  fund,  No^  18,  $28,440 ;  duties  on  commissions, 
$1,850 ;  bank  dividends,  $800 ;  U.  S.  stock  and  premium,  $21,850 ; 
interest  on  U.  S.  loan,  $600. 

Population, — ^The  progress  of  the  population  of  Maine,  since  1790, 
has  been  as  follows : 

Lmmmm  p«r  M&l. 

1790 96.540 

1800 151.719 57.2 

1810 228.705 50.7 

1820 298.335 30.4 

1830 399.955 34.X) 

1840 501.793 24.9 

1850 683.088^ 16.6 

The  present  population  consists  of  103,787  families,  containing  296,- 
635  white  males,  and  285,128  white  females.  The  free  colored  popu- 

*  This  givea  IfiAA  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
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lation  is  1,325.  The  number  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  state  is 
95,797.  Its  number  of  representatives  in  Congress  is  six,  having  lost 
one  by  the  apportionment  of  the  last  census.  As  each  representative 
must  represent  93,702  persons,  Maine  has  a  residuary  fraction  of 
2l,020peron8. 

-  The  two  most  populous  cities  in  Maine  are  Portland  and  Bangor, 
the  population  of  the  former  being  26,819,  and  of  the  latter,  14,441. 

Common  Schools. — In  1828,  the  state  set  apart  20  townships  of 
public  land  as  a  basis  for  a  school  fund.  These  lands  have  yielded, 
thus  far,  1104,363,  which  is  permanent  school  fund.  ^  In  1850,  there 
were  set  apart  24  half  townships  more.  The  banks  are  also  required 
to  give  to  the  school  fund,  semi-annually,  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on 
their  capital  stock.  This  tax,  in  1850,  amounted  to  $27,230 ;  which, 
added  to  the  interest  arising  from  the  school  fund,  amounting  to 
16,216,  makes  $33,492,  the  sum  divided  among  the  towns  of  the 
state,  in  1850,  for  school  purposes.  The  inhabitants  of  every  town 
are  also  taxed  40  cents  each  for  the  support  of  schools.  In  1850,  thb 
tax  amounted  to  $264,351. 

The  number  of  common  schools  in  the  state,  in  1850,  was  6,627, 
with  230,274  pupils.  The  average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers 
is  $16  66 ;  of  female,  $5  92. .  There  are  school  libraries  in  nine  towns. 
There  are  92  chartered  academies  in  the  state.  Teachers'  institutes 
also  have  been  in  successful  operation  for  several  years ;  1,732  teach* 
ers  attended  them  in  1850. 

Colleges, — Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  named  in  honor  of  its 

{principal  benefactor,  the  Hon.  James  Bowdoin,  was  founded  in  1794. 
ts  president  is  Leonard  Woods,  jr.,  D.  D.  It  has  14  professors, 
1,051  alumni,  and  121  students,  at  the  present  time.  Its  library  con- 
tains 22,900  volumes.  Waterville  College  was  founded  in  1820,  by 
the  Baptists,  at  Waterville.  David  N.  Sheldon,  D.  D.,  is  its  presi- 
dent. It  has  five  professors  and  76  students.  There  is  also  the  Ban- 
gor Theological  ^Seminary,  at  Bangor,  founded  in  1816  ;  the  Wes- 
levan  Seminary,  at  Readfield,  founded  in  1822.  Maine  has  also  the 
Maine  Medical  School,  at  Brunswick,  founded  in  1820 ;  it  has  five 
professors  and  51  students. 

There  were  in  Maine,  in  1840,  3,241  persons,  over  20  years  of  age, 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Internal  Improvements, — ^The  Cumberland  and  Oxford  Canal,  con- 
necting Portland  with  Sabago  pond,  and  J)y  locks  in  the  Songo  River, 
with  Brandy  and  Long  ponds,  forms  a  navigation  of  50^  miles.  It 
is  34  feet  wide,  contains  26  locks,  and  cost  $250,000. 

Railroads, — ^The  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  Rail-road  is  65  miles 
long,  and  cost  $1,621,878.  T^q  Bangor  and  Piscataquis  is  llf  miles 
long.  The  Calais  and  Baring,  6  miles  long.  The  Portland,  Saco  and 
Portsmouth  is  52  miles  long.  The  great  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence 
Rail-road^  extending  from  Portland  to  the  Canada  line,  which  it  strikes 
at  the  town  of  Canada,  in  Vermont,  where  it  connects  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Rail-road,  extending  from  Montreal  eastward, 
is  156  miles  long.  Rail-road  cars  now  run  through  from  Montreal 
to  Portland.     It  has  a  branch  13  miles  long. 


lunrs. 

The  Kennebec,  Bath  and  Portland  Bail-road  connects  Portland  with 
Augusta,  the  capital  of  the  state.  It  is  60  miles  long.  There  is  also 
the  York  and  Cumberland  from  Portland  to  Great  Falls,  New-Hamp- 
shire, which  is  about  50  miles  long. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1852,  Maine  had  315  miles  of  rail-road 
complete  and  in  use,  and  127  miles  in  progress  of  completion; 
making  in  all,  442  miles. 

Manufactures. — ^From  the  returns  of  the  last  census,  we  have  the 
fi>llowing  statistics  on  the  manu&cture  of  cotton,  woolen,  and  iron, 
in  the  state  of  Maine,  up  to  1850 : 

Capital  inveitad.    Haadi  enplojred.    TalueofProdaeti. 

Cotton  goods $3,329,700 3J39 $2,596,356 

Woolen  goods, 467,600..-- 624 753,300 

Pig  Iron 214,000 71 36,616 

Iron  Castings, 150,100 244 265,000 

The  number  of  spindles  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
in  1850,  was  142,700 ;  but  during  that  year  112,500  were  stopped. 

The  quantity  of  lumber  of  all  kinds  manufactured  in  Maine,  in 
1850,  was  203,754,201  feet;  in  1851  it  was  202,005,830  feet,  which, 
at  the  average  price  of  |10  per  thousand  feet,  would  amount  to 
$2,020,058. 

Maine  is  noted  for  its  ship-building.  In  1850  it  built  127  ships, 
75  brigs,  115  schooners,  3  sloops,  and  6  steamers ; — ^in  all,  326  ves- 
sels, having  a  tonnage  of  91,211.  No  other  state  in  the  Union  built 
half  as  many,  except  New- York,  which  built  224  vessels,  of  a  ton- 
nage of  58,342. 

Salt  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  in  Maine ;  also,  paper, 
leather,  hats,  caps,  bonnets,  articles  of  saddlery,  pottery  ware,  bricks, 
lime,  machinery,  hardware,  cutlery,  cordage,  carriages  and  wagons, 
furniture,  &c  The  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  is 
not  probably  less  than  $10,500,000. 

COMUERCE. 

Maine  exported,  in  the  year  ending  July  1, 1850,  domestic  products 
to  the  amount  of  $1,536,818,  and  foreign  to  the  amount  of  $29,094. 
Her  total  imports,  for  the  same  year,  amounted  to  $856,411. 

BANKS. 

Maine  has  thirty-seven  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $3,586,100  for  all 
of  them.  Their  entire  circulation  is  $2,994,905.  Their  total  liabili- 
ties amount  to  $8,251,260.  These  are  met  by  the  following  re- 
sources: 

Loana $6,450,460 

Bank  balances 813,232 

Specie  on  hand 630,296 

Realettate 102.670 

Bills  of  Maine  banks 150,016 

Bills  of  other  banks 104,686 


Total  resources $8,251,260 

Such  is  the  condition  of  banking  in  Maine,  as  furnished  by  the  last 
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annual  abstract,  published  bj  the  Secretary  of  State  in  May,  1S51. 
The  average  dividends  of  these  banks  is  about  four  per  cent. 

More  complete  statistics  of  Maine  cannot  be  given,  until  the  re> 
turns  of  the  last  United  States  census  are  known. 


AKT.  IV -FREE  BANKING. 

It  is  our  purpose,  in  this  and  its  succeeding  articles^  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  Free  Banking.  Our  inquiry  will  be  directed  first  to  bank- 
ing in  general,  and  lastly  to  thAt  system  which  obtains  in  the  State  of 
New-York,'and  is  now  proposed  for  adoption  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Whilst  we  will  attempt  no  formal  defence  of  the  banking  laws  of 
Louisiana  now  in  operation,  we  will,  as  fairly  as  possible,  meet  all 
the  ai^uments  urged  in  favor  of  the  New- York  system,  «ad  endeavor 
to  prove  it 'faulty  in  its  nature,  and  ill-adapted  to  the  wants  of  our 
condition. 

To  facilitate  our  inquiry,  we  will  examine,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
system  of  a  paper  currency,  and  deduce  therefrom  such  principles  as 
may  test  the  soundness  of  the  schemes  which  are  proposed  for  our 
adoption. 

As  words  often  mislead,  and  have  been  well  called  "  the  counters 
of  wise  men,  but  the  money  of  fools,"  we  will,  without  delay,  fix  the 
meaning  of  the  words  which  head  our  article. 

Free  Banking  is  a  taking  phrase,  and  well  adapted  to  the  popular 
ear,  but  its  meaning  is  entirely  technical ;  and  when  the  words  are 
us^,  that  system  only  is  referred  to  which  has  for  the  basis  and 

Siarantee  of  its  circulation,  municipal,  state,  or  national  stocks, 
nder  this  classiQcation  there  may  be  a  multitude  of  varieties,  but  it 
is  not  now  our  business  to  examine  their  details.  The  existence 
of  this  system  necessarily  implies  a  national,  state,  or  municipal 
debt  of  considerable  extent.  Without  such  debt  no  stock  would 
exist ;  and  in  its  proper  place  we  will  discuss  the  propriety  of  making 
state  or  municipal  credits  the  basis  of  our  medium  of  exchange.  We 
will  only  add  in  this  connection,  that  the  extent  of  such  debt  is  the 
measure  of  Free  Banking,  and  that  prosperous  and  debt-paying  states 
can  alone  furnish  a  suitable  basis  for  such  currency ;  else  the  circu- 
lation and  capital  of  the  banks  will  be  as  uncertain  as  its  basis,  and 
will  prove  as  unfit  a  medium  of  currency  as  the  promissory  notes  of 
private  individuals. 

We  will  make  our  inquiry  still  easier  if  we  go  at  some  length  into 
the  nature  of  banks  in  general,  and  from  the  history  and  experience 
of  the  past,  eliminate  such  general  truths  as  may  guide  us  in  coming 
discussions. 

By  the  general  term  banks,  we  of  course  allude  to  those  institu- 
tions which  receive  deposits,  discount  notes,  and  issue  paper  money. 

Important  as  all  their  functions  are,  the  last  nanied  is  far  the  most 
potent    Although  banks  of  mere  discount  and  deposit  may  wield 
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immense  power  through  the  agency  of  bills  of  exchange  and  the  use 
of  large  deposits,  yet  their  evils  are  few,  and  their  abuses  and  bene- 
fits confined  to  classes  purely  commercial.  Far  more  extensive  are 
the  powers  of  banks  of  issue.  Their  operations  touch  every  branch 
of  industry,  and  either  for  weal  or  woe,  most  sensibly  affect  the  great 
producmg  and  laboring  classes  of  the  community. 
What  is  then  a  bank  note  1 

For  simple  as  the  question  may  appear,  its  answer  deserves  to  be 
oonstantly  remembered  by  us.  So  much  are  men  led  away  by  the 
mere  forms  of  life,  that  it  is  often  important  for  us  to  call  to  mind 
the  simple,  but  fundamental  and  primary  truths  which  lie  beneath  the 
mere  exterior  of  society. 

Trite  as  the  truth  is,  we  must  in  this  discussion  unceasingly  re- 
member that  paper  money  is  nothing  but  a  loan  from  the  public  to 
the  bank  which  issues  it.  They  are  mere  substitutes  for  money,  and 
bear  no  higher  relation  to  the  public  wealth  than  individual  promis- 
sory notes. 

So  far  and  so  long  as  the  public  receives  them  in  exchange  for  their 
products,  so  far  and  so  long  is  the  loan  made  to  the  banks.  We  do 
not  deny  to  banks  invaluable  service  to  the  commercial  community. 
But  such  institutions  can  no  more  create  money  than  the  mill  which 
oonverts  rags  into  paper. 

Their  great  uses  are  found  in  affording  simple  and  convenient  modes 
of  paying  and  collecting  money,  in  aiding  business-men  to  anticipate  the 
maturity  of  their  credit  sales,  and  in  furnishing  a  portable  and  conve- 
nient medium  for  the  exchange  of  commodities.  Their  functions  are  no 
higher,  and  all  the  complicated  movements  attending  their  operations 
are  foreign  to  their  essential  nature. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  popular  error  here  stares  us  in  the  face. 
It  is  the  supposed  influence  of  banks  on  credit.  The  earnest  advo- 
cates of  these  institutions  generally  commence  by  an  exaggerated 
statement  of  the  benefilis  resulting  to  individuals  and  nations  from 
the  greatest  possible  extension  of  credit.  Assuming  that  the  banking 
system  is  the  one  most  likely  to  efifect  this  object,  they  forthwith 
declare  it  the  credit  system^  and  denounce  any  attempt  to  reform  its 
abuses  as  a  war  upon  credit  itself.  It  is  hardly  necessary  fo  dis- 
prove such  statements.  For  it  is  not  true  that  individuals  or  nations 
are  benefited  by  the  greatest  possible  extension  of  credit. 

Credit  may  be  pushed  to  an  excess  which  generates  extrava- 
gance and  wild  speculation,  results  that  bear  with  them,  as  we  of  the 
South  know  too  well,  a  train  of  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

It  is  not  true,  as  is  often  urged  by  the  friends  of  this  s  ystem,  that 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  United  States  has  been  owing  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  credit. 

Labor  is  the  only  ultimate  source  of  the  wealth,  and,  we  may  add, 

the  welfare  of  nations.     It  has  been  well  called  "The  massy  Doric  " 

which  sustains  the  fabric  of  society.*     The  secret  of  our  national 

success  is  the  steady,  resolute,  persevering,  indefatigable,  self  denying 

•  -   - 

*  Mackintotli. 
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labor,  performed  for  the  first  time  in  the  hi8tor7  of  the  world,  for 
their  own  account,  by  the  whole  population  of  a  great  country. 

The  favorite  topics  of  our  Others  were  not  the  advantages  of  ge^ 
ting  credits  but  of  industry,  economy,  temperance  and  freedom  from 
debt 

Credit,  absolutely  viewed*  is  a  good  thing ;  but  every  transaction 
that  brings  it  into  operation,  generates  an  element  of  directly  oppo- 
site character. 

There  are  two  parties  to  all  transactions  of  credit.  If  one  gives 
credit,  the  other  gets  into  debt.  Now  debti  absolutely  viewed,  is  a 
bad  thing,  and  it  is  only  by  comparing  the  results  of  the  operation  as 
viewed  under  both  of  these  aspects*  that  we  can  decide  whether  it  will 
prove  beneficial  or  otherwise.  Credit  is,  therefore,  far  from  being  an 
unmixed  good.  We  may  have  too  mudi  of  it;  and  the  only  way  of 
assuring  ourselves  that  we  are  within  the  proper  limits,  is  to  foUow 
the  dictates  and  laws  of  nature. 

If  a  man  have  sufficient  confidence  in  his  neighbor  to  trust  him 
with  real  capital,'^the  credit  will  no  doubt  be  beneficial  to  both  parties. 
But  where  credit  is  artificially  stimulated  by  law — ^where  companies 
are  incorporated  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  loans*  and  virtually 
supplied  by  the  state  with  unlimited  amounts  of  fictitious  capital,  to 
be  employed  in  this  way,  it  is  apparent  that  the  principle  will  and 
must  be  pushed  to  ruinous  excess. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  divest  banking  of  some  of  those  errora 
which  cluster  around  it,  and  well  nigh  conceal  the  true  character  of  the 
fikbric,  let  us  now  ascertain  what  are  the  requisites  to  a  sound  paper 
currency. 

The  first  essential  of  sound  banking  is,  that^its  paper  shall  be  in- 
stantly, and  on  demand*  convertible  into  the  money  it  professes  to 
represent.  We  had  almost  pronounced  this  an  axiom  in  banking. 
But  unfortunately  the  disasters  of  1836  and  1840,  recent  as  they  are, 
have  failed  to  impress  this  truth  deeply  on  our  minds.  Already  we 
hear  of  schemes  advocating  inconvertible  and  irredeemable  paper 
money,  based  on  the  landed  property  of  the  state.  It  is  true  that 
thev  are  mere  theories,  and  ever  may  they  remain  such. 

AH*  men  are  forced  to  acknowledge  the  salutary  check  which 
specie-payment  imposes  on  a  system  whose  worst  feature  is  its  ooii> 
stant  tendency  to  excess. 

Legislatures  have  in  vain  enacted  penal  clauses  to  prevent  misman- 
agement of  banks. 

In  vain  have  they  attempted  a  supervisory  control  over  them, 
through  boards  of  currency  and  examining  committees. 

All  such  expedients,  good  enough  as  &r  as  they  go,  utterly  &il  to 
guarantee  to  us  a  sound  paper  currency. 

The  ingenuity  of  man  is  superior  to  the  restraints  of  law ;  and 
where  interest  impels,  legal  hindrances  are  mere  cob-webs  in  the 
path  of  the  adroit.  ^' To- drive  a  coach  and  four  through  a  bill  in 
chancery"  is  not  easier  than  to  drive  one  through  a  banking  law. 

Instant  convertibility  to  specie  is  therefore  vitally  important  in 
securing  a  sound  paper  currency.  Gold  and  silver  are  mighty  con- 
servators in  our  world  of  commerce,  acting  as  comptrollers  over  the 
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evil  and  radical  tendencies  which  always  attend  banking  in  this 
country.  No  wonder,  then,  that  their  importance  is  greatly  exagge- 
rated, and  their  exportation  viewed  as  a  national  calamity. 
^  Lest  we  mav  be  thought  to  have  the  taint  of  such  exaggeration, 
we  will  close  this  article  with  some  inquiry  into  the  relation  borne  by 
the  precious  metals  to  other  articles  of  value,  and  in  what  consists 
their  superiority  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

It  is  clear  that  gold  and  silver,  whilst  they  have  in  themselves  an 
inherent  value,  are  not  desired  by  the  tradesman,  the  laborer,  and 
the  merchant,  for  such  innate  worth.  Their  value  is  two-fold.  First, 
like  com,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  they  are  worth  precisely  the  cost  and 
trouble  of  their  production.  If  the  miner  and  capitalist  did  not  get  a 
just  return  for  th'eir  labor  and  capital  in  the  price  of  the  ore,  they 
would  at  once  abandon  its  production,  until  a  decrease  of  supply 
enabled  them  to  obtain  a  fair  remuneration  for  their  toil  and  outlay. 
Thus  far  the  precious  metals  differ  in  no  wise  from  corn  or  tobacco ; 
and  either  of  these  two  commodities  might,  and,  in  fact,  have  been, 
employed  in  the  same  functions  as  gold  and  silven  But^custom  and 
convenience  have  found  the  precious  metals  the  best  instrument 
of  exchange.  In  illustration  and  support  of  this  view,  we  quote  at 
length  from  one  of  the  ablest  politico-economical  writers  of  the 
day. 

^*  On  the  whole,  no  commodities  are  so  little  exposed  to  causes  of 
variation.  They  are%more  constant  than  almost  any  other  things  in 
their  cost  of  production ;  and  from  their  durability,  the  total  quantity 
in  existence  is  at  all  times  so  great  in  proportion  to  the  annual  sup- 
ply, that  the  effect  on  value,  even  of  %  change  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, is  not  sudden.  Gold  and  silver  are  more  fit  than  any  other  eom- 
modities  to  be  the  subject  of  engagements  for  receiving  or  paying  a 
given  quantity  at  some  distant  period.  If  the  engagemeht  were  made 
in  corn,  a  failure  of  crops  might  increase  the  burden  of  payment  in 
one  year  to- four-fold  what  was  intended;  or  an  exubetant  harvest 
might  sink  it  in  another  to  one-fourth.  If  stipulated  in  cloth,  some 
manufacturing  invention  might  permanently  reduce  the  payment  to 
a  tenth  of  its  original  value. 

"  The  thing  which  people  would  select  to  keep  by  them  for  making 
purchases  must  be  one  which,  besides  being  divisible  and  generally 
desired,  does  not  deteriorate  by  keeping.  This  reduces  the  choice  to 
a  small  number  of  articles. 

"  In  order  that  the  value  of  the  currency  may  be  secured  from  being 
altered  by  design,  and  may  be  as  little  as  possible  liable  to  fluctua- 
tion from  accident,  the  articles  least  liable  of  all  known  commodities 
to  vary  in  their  value,  the  precious  metals,  have  been  made  in  all 
civilized  countries  the  standard  of  value  for  the  circulating  medium  ; 
and  no  paper  currency  ought  to  exist,  of  which  the  value  cannot  be 
made  to  conform  to  theirs.  * 


*  MilU'  Poliucal  Economj,  vol  i. 
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ART.  v.— THE  UNITED  STATES— HER  PAST  AND  HER  FUTDRK 

The  unexampled  progress  of  the  United  States  is  the  wonder  of 
the  world.  A  simple  glance  at  her  condition  at  present  in  compari- 
son  with  it  when  she  began,  fills  the  mind  with  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment. Beginning  with  a  population  of  three  millions,  she  now 
embraces  upwards  of  twenty-three  millions.  Covering,  in  the  outset, 
a  territory  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  she  has  gradu- 
ally extended  her  western  borders,  until  stretching  across  the  vast  con- 
tinent, she  has  established  her  western  boundary  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  With  but  ten  or  twelve  colleges  and  a  few  more  high 
schools,  and  a  corresponding  deficiency  in  all  the  facilities  for  general 
elementary  education,  she  now  has  several  hundred  colleges,  with 
the  means  everywhere  afforded  for  the  diffusion  of  the  highest  order 
of  literary  instruction.  With  but  a  few,  and  those  imperfect,  manu- 
facturing establishments,  and  the  absence  of  well  nigh  all  the  artificial 
elements  of  ^public  wealth,  she  now  has  establishments  for  the  manu- 
facture of  every  kind  of  her  raw  material,  internal  improvements  for 
the  development  of  her  industry,  enterprise  and  natural  resources, 
and  everywhere  indications  of  the  highest  national  and  individual 
prosperity. 

The  inquiring  mind  is  naturally  incited  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
these  wonderful  results*.  These  are  doubtless  ihany ;  some  of  them 
being  rather  the  conditions  or  occasions  of  progress,  without  which  it 
would  not  have  occurred,  rather  than  the  efficient  agents  of  it. 

The  particular  era  in  the  world's  history  in  which  our  country  has 
existed  has  been  highly  favorable  to  this  progress.  Other  nations 
have  begun  their  career  in  periods  of  comparative  darkness,  and  have 
been  compelled  to  struggle  during  all  their  history  with  elements  of 
weakness,  which  in  these  periods  were  imbibed.  But  ours  began 
with  the  benefit  of  all  their  experience,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  light 
they  had  stricken  out.  Not  merely  the  light  upon  the  great  prob- 
lems of  government  and  of  national  policy  which  the  experience  of 
other  nations  had  elicited,  but  all  the  treasures  of  literature,  science 
and  arf,  which  the  wise  of  other  ages  and  countries  had  accumulated, 
were  all  ours  from  the  first  moment  of  our  national  existence.  It 
was  in  that  period  of  the  history  of  nations  when  they  had  come  to  a 
juster  appreciation  of  the  true  elements  of  national  glory, — when,  as 
the  result  of  former  preparatory  experience,  they  had  begun  fully  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  science  in  its  application  to 
industrial  pursuits,  of  commerce  in  its  most  extensive  range,  and  of 
those  elements  of  activity  and  energy  which  have  so  much  con- 
tributed to  the  prosperity  of  the  world,  that  the  United  States  began 
her  existence ;  and  it  has  been  under  all  these  favorable  influences, 
and  surrounded  by  these  propitious  circumstances,  that  her  course 
thus  far  has  been  run :  so  that,  like  no  other  nation,  she  never  had  a 
childhood  of  probation  and  weakness,  but  sprung  fully  grown  into 
existence,  with  all  the  elements  of  maturity,  and  with  all  the  benefits 
of  culture  and  experience. 
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The  sturdy,  self-denying  qualities,  the  lofty,  independent  spirit 
-which  the  colonial  condition  of  the  people  and  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  then  wilderness  country  tended  to  develop  and  foster,  gave  to 
the  American  population,  in  the  outset,  a  physical,  moral  and  intellec- 
tual character  peculiarly  fiivorable  to  national  progress,  while  the 
protracted  and  doubtful  character  of  the  struggle  for  independence 
and  the  teachings  of  a  bitter  experience,  all  conspired  to  produce  a 
love  of  liberty,  a  heartfelt  patriotism,  and  a  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment, the  very  qualities  essential  to  a  successful  republic 

The  rich,  abundant  and  varied  character  of  the  natural  resources 
of  our  country  have  furnished  many  facilities  for  extraordinary  pros-, 
perity.  No^  nation  perhaps  in  this  respect  has  enjoyed  equal  advan- 
tages.  These  have  opened  up  to  our  people  well  nigh  every  advan- 
tage afforded  by  the  material  world,  and  obviating  Uie  necessity  of 
those  artificial  helps  to  which  most  countries  are  compelled  to  resort^ 
make  the  means  of  abundant  living  everywhere  easily  attainable. 
Their  promising,  inviting  character,  is  a  perpetual  incentive  to  indus- 
try and  enterprise,  and  call  into  constant  activity  the  elements  of 
social  well-being. 

But  though  these  have  been  the  occasions,  without  which  probably 
American  progress  would  not  have  been  such  as  it  has  been,  yet  there 
are  other  facts  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred  as  its  immediate  and 
efficient  cause. 

The  studied  abstinence  from  all  Internationa]  difficulties,  which  has 
been  a  fixed  principle  in  our  national  policy,  has  been  among 
the  prominent  of  these  causes.  WhUe  most  other  governments, 
either  from  a  desire  of  power,  or  from  weakness  or  bad  management, 
have  been,  during  much  of  their  history,  engaged  in  actual  wars,  or 
under  that  constraint  which  results  from  a  constant  apprehension  of 
such  catastrophes,  our  government,  acting  upon  the  noble  policy  of 
non-intervention  in  foreign  broils,  has  sought  in  a  high  and  honorable 
way  only  to  pursue  its  own  interests  in  its  own  legitimate  sphere. 
Though  ever  sympathizing  with  the  oppressed  of  all  countries,  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  prevalence  of  free  institutions,  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  everywhere,  yet  it  has  ever  felt  that  these  ends 
could  be  best  subserved  by  the  force  of  moral  suasion  and  the 
light  of  its  own  brUliant  example,  rather  than  by  the  stem  edict  of 
the  sword. 

Those  drains  of  population  and  treasure, — those  immense  national 
debts,  the  interest  on  which  have  made  necessary  such  oppressive  and 
ruinous  taxes, — those  inroads  upon  social  economy  and  happiness, — 
those  blights  upon  public  morals  and  individual  character,  which  a 
contrary  policy  has  brought  upon  other  countries,  and  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  cripple  their  energies  and  resources,  ours  has, 
for  the  most  part,  escaped.  But  not  merely  in  this  negative  sense 
has  our  country  gained,  in  comparison  with  others,  by  this  policy^ 
but  positively  in  that  these  advantages  thus  retained  have  them- 
selves constituted  most  efficient  elements  of  individual  and  social 
progress. 

In  the  absence  of  these  interfering  warlike  entanglements,  our  peo- 
41  VOL  n. 
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pie  have  not  been  under  the  dUtraoting  influences  of  a  military  spirit, 
or  squandered  their  time  and  diverted  their  energies  in  constant  and 
extensive  warlike  preparations,  but  have  been  in  the  condition  all  the 
while  to  devote  themselves  exclusivelj  to  the  arts  of  peace,  to  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  to  those  interests  which  are  the  proper 
foundation  of  individual  happiness  and  national  greatness. 

This  peaceful  policy,  securing  to  us  relations  of  amity,  and  even  of 
confidence,  with  all  nations,  has  opened  up  to  us,  uninterruptedly, 
the  most  extensive  range  of  commerce  and  all  the  benefits  of  the 
^  widest  international  intercourse ;  advantages  which,  while  they  are  in- 
'  ferior  to  none  in  their  influence  upon  Uie  prosperity  of  a  nation, 
have  been  enjoyed  in  like  degree,  and  with  like  constancy,  by  no 
other  nation. 

That  principle,  so  distinctly  guarantied  by  our  free  institutions,  of 
throwing  every  man  upon  his  own  resources,  and  allowing  him  the 
largest  liberty  compatible  with  the  rights  of  others,  to  work  out  his 
own  fortunes,  has  been  i^mong  the  most  efficient  of  the  causes  of  this 
astonishing  national  progress.  It  would  be  impossible  that  a  people 
as  enlightened  as  the  Americans  have  ever  been,  and  in  a  country 
enjoying  so  many  natural  advantages,  should  not,  when  thus  unre- 
stricted, rapidly  improve  their  condition.  In  the  enjoyment  of  this 
principle,  the  American  people  have  had  everv  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  the  individual  man.  It  is  this,  which  more  than  all  else, 
has  fostered  industry,  enterprise,  self-reliance,  the  spirit  of  self-culture, 
indeed,  every  quality  which  tends  to  elevate  man  individually,  and 
to  improve  his  outward  circumstances.  In  allowing  merit,  in  what- 
ever ranks  it  exists,  to  seek  and  obtain  its  own  reward,  it  has  furnish- 
ed the  most  powerful  incentive  to  all  classes  of  men  to  elevate  their 
condition.  Talent  of  every  kind, — all  the  resources  of  the  people, 
therefore,  are  being  broi^ht  constantly  into  use,  and  are  contributing 
their  full  benefit  to  the  entire  community.  Allowing,  and,  indeed, 
encouraging  all  to  select  their  vocations  according  to  their  tastes  and 
genius,  the  various  departments  of  life  are  supplied  with  the  best 
possible  qualifications,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  society  has  every 
possible  advantage  for  its  successful  operation.  Under  the  influence 
of  thv9  great  principle,  the  various  interests  of  society  have  been  al- 
lowed to  regulate  tbemselves.  Nothing,  therefore,  has  been  prema- 
ture and  partial ;  but  the  various  departments  of  a  just,  social  and 
political  economy  have  been  developed  just  as  the  country  has  de- 
manded them.  The  growth  of  every  interest  has  been  healthy  and 
sound.  The  resources  of  the  country  have  been  brought  into  use 
at  the  right  time  and  in  right  degrees,  making  its  prosperity  symme- 
trical and  durable. 

Indeed,  whatever  other  causes  may  have  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  and  glory  of  our  country,  it  has  been,  afVer  all,  to  this  all- 
J^ervading  principle  that  they  are  indebted  for  their  efficiency  and 
success.  So  related  is  it  to  all  the  sources  of  progress,  that  it  needs 
but  to  have  a  distinct  recognition  and  application  everywhere  to  secure 
every  possible  advantage  to  every  possible  interest.  It  is  not  there- 
fore by  positive,  or  by  partial  legislation,  that  our  progress  is  to  be 
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perpetuated ;  it  is  by  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  not  necessary  to 
dvil  liberty,  and  the  dissemination  of  those  influences  of  education 
and  religion  which  improve  the  peopWs  capabilities  for  this  enlarged 
sphere  of  self-government,  that  this  glorious  result  is  to  be  secured. 
But  there  is  in  the  American  race  an  actual  superiority,  and  in  this 
Is  found  another  prominent  cause  of  the  rapidity  of  our  national 
progress. 

All  the  races  now  existing  are  but  the  results  of  combinations  of 
different  races,  and  the  superiority  of  a  race  is  dependent  upon  two  facts : 
the  mixture  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  nearness  of  the  time  at 
which  the  mixture  took  place.  Every  race  has  some  qualities  in  higher 
degree  than  others,  which  are  in  &ct  the  characteristics  of  that  race. 
The  French,  for  example,  are  distinguished  for  their  excitability  and 
enthusiasm ;  the  Grermans  for  their  plodding,  philosophic  cast,  and 
die  Spanish  have  their  distinctive  qualities.  Now,  though  these 
qualities  are  all  desirable  in  themselves,  yet  it  is  their  harmonious 
combination  that  constitutes  a  perfect  race.  Such  a  combination,  by 
the  mixture  of  these  races,  would  be  approximated.  For  awhile  in 
many  instances  the  result  of  the  mixture  might  not  be  different  from 
one  of  the  original  elements,  yet  the  effect  of  the  law  applicable  to 
tiie  case  would  be  to  secure  a  combination  of  the  qualities  distinctive 
of  the  original  stocks,  and  consequently  a  superior  race.  The  French 
race  is  composed  originally  of  a  small  number  of  distinct  races,  being 
descended  mainly  from  the  Gallic.  Hence  the  predominance  in  it  of 
certain  qualities,  and  the  absence  of  certain  others,  giving  rise  to  that 
evident  want  of  balance  in  their  constitution,  and  that  light,  vascil- 
lating  temperament  so  characteristic  of  it.  The  German  race  is 
derived  from  a  somewhat  greater  vai^ty ;  but  those  qualities  were 
distinguished  mainly  for  the  same  attributes,  the  phlegmatic,  the 
patient,  the  philosophic,  the  qualities  in  which  the  French  original 
was  deficient.  Hence,  though  this  race  is  distinguished  in  a  remark- 
able degree  by  these  characters,  yet  being  denied  opportunity  by 
reason  of  the  limited  number  of  its  original  elements  to  combine 
other  qualities,  it  is  without  them,  and  therefore,  like  the  French, 
though  in  a  different  way,  is  partial,  and  without  balance.  Now, 
the  English  race  is  a  compound  of  a  greater  variety  than  any  that 
preceded  it.  The  original  characteristic  element  of  the  German, 
viz :  the  Teutonic,  the  light  mercurial  element  of  the  Gaul,  found  now 
in  the  French,  as  well  as  other  important  elements,  found  in  the  Dane 
and  the  Celt,  all  have  combined  to  form  the  English.  Accordingly, 
there  exists  in  that  race  a  more  perfect  and  harmonious  blending  of 
all  qualities  than  in  any  that  has  preceded  it.  In  it  are  found  the 
philosophic,  the  sesthetic,  and  the  practical.  The  elements  were 
sufficiently  varied  and  comprehensive  to  embrace  all  the  qualities  of 
a  perfect  constitution,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  presentation  of 
race  combining  these  characteristics.  But  the  American  race  has  not 
only  been  formed  from  a  greater  number  of  races,  embracing  nearly 
every  prominent  variety  on  the  globe,  by  which  the  chances  for 
happy  combinations  have  been  increased,  but  those  varieties  being  to 
a  laige  extent  of  races  more  or  less  cultivated,  whUe  the  original 
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elements  of  most  other  raoes  were  barbarian,  haye  made  the  ingre' 
dients  of  these  combinations  more  marked  and  distinctiYe,  and  hence 
the  combinations  themselves  more  perfect. 

But  the  increased  opportunities  for  these  fiivorable  combinations  in 
the  American  race,  has  been  owing  not  only  to  the  greater  number  of 
elements  upon  American  soil,  but  to  the  greater  ^ilities  for  their  in. 
termixture.  In  all  other  countries  the  distinction  of  cctste  has  greatly 
hindered  the  combinations  their  limited  varieties  might  have  allowed ; 
but  here,  under  the  benign  operation  of  free  institutions,  no  such 
restrictions  exist,  giving  among  the  American  people  a  still  greater 
application  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  superiority  of  a  raoe 


But  this  combination  is  not  only  more  extensively  existing,  and 
finer,  thus  securing  finer  specimens  of  the  human  race,  but  because  of 
this  greater  variety  in  the  elements  of  commixture— the  combinations 
themselves  are  more  varied,  giving  rise  to  a  greater  variety  of  tal^t 
and  character,  an  element  of  superiority  of  race,  which  a  mere  glance 
at  the  variety  of  qualification  the  different  departments  of  life 
demand,  and  the  evils  of  that  sameness  in  mental  constitution,  which 
most  other  races  exhibit,  will  not  fail  to  render  obvious. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  superiority  of  a  race  is  dependent 
upon  the  variety  and  character  of  the  elements  which  compose  it, 
that  superiority  will  be  relatively  great  in  the  ratio  of  the  nearness  of 
the  time  at  which  the  mixture  took  place.  The  effect  of  time,  where 
there  is  no  foreign  admixture,  is  to  give  ascendency  to  some  one  class 
of  qualities,  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  want  of  equilibrium  and 
power  in  the  mental  constitution,  and  a  general  sameness  of  mental 
development.  This  was  the  case  in  the  Roman  race,  which,  though 
in  the  outset  a  highly  superior*  one,  yet  not  enjoying  this  constant 
accession  of  foreign  ingredients,  ultimately  ran  down  into  feebleness 
and  decay  ;  and  the  English  and  French  would  have  long  since  thus 
decayed,  but  for  the  constant  accession  of  foreign  blood.  But  ih  this 
respect,  likewise,  the  American  raoe  has  had  advantages  over  all 
others.  The  origin  itself  of  the  race  is  not  only  more  recent,  but  in 
every  momeiit  of  its  history  foreign  ingredients  have  been  pouring  in, 
giving  to  it  all  the  benefit  of  nearness  of  time  in  the  combinati(xi8 
which  form  it.  In  both  particulars,  therefore,  in  respect  of  whidi  the 
superiority  of  a  raoe  depends,  the  American  race  has  advantages  over 
all  others,  and  hence  is,  without  doubt,  superior. 

But  in  addition  to  these  causes  of  a  mere  philosophical  character 
for  the  superiority  of  the  American  race,  every  influence  arising  out 
of  the  nature  of  free  institutions,  and  the  favorable  character  of  the 
country  itself,  which  has  tended  to  the  development  and  improvement 
of  the  individual  man,  has  conspired  to  heighten  this  result. 

Thia  superiority,  thus  demonstrated  on  philosophical  prindplea,  is 
confirnved  by  all  those  exhibitions  which  have  been  furnished  in  all 
contests  of  arms  with  other  races,  and  by  its  evident  higher  advance- 
ment in  all  the  important  departments  of  human  interest. 

The  wide  diffusion  of  enlightened  Christianity  among  the  American 
people  has  been  another  cause  of  our  wonderful  national  progress. 
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The  original  oolonists  of  this  oountrj  broueht  with  them  a  high  degree 
of  the  religious  elememt  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Puritans,  who  settled  New-England,  with  the  Quakers,  who  settled 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  more  or  less  so  with  all  the  other  colonies. 
Starting  with  a  population  of  this  character,  with  all  along  an  unre- 
stricted access  to  the  Bible,  and  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  it  naturally  would  be  expected  that  Christianity  would 
prevail  in  a  remarkable  degree.  But  when,  in  addition,  the  fact  is 
ocnsidered  that  in  the  equal  privileges  which  all  the  various  denomi- 
nations composing  the  cnurch  enjoy,  all  classes  are  accommodated  in 
their  religious  preferences,  are  allowed  unrestrictedly  to  push  the 
claims  and  interests  of  their  own  peculiar  religious  views,  a  state  of 
things  nowhere  else  existiDg,  a  still  fUrther  reason  is  seen  that 
Christianity  should  have  had  an  extraordinary  difiusion  in  this 
country. 

But  while  this  country  has  e*)joyed  a  diffusion  of  Christianity  in 
thb  remarkable  degree — ^the  free  competition  existing  among  the 
various  Christian  denominations,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  the 
elicitation  of  truth — ^the  absence  of  all  restriction  upon  the  circulation 
of  bibles  and  religious  books,  and  any  proper  modes  for  the  spread  of 
religious  knowledge,  and  the  high  character  of  those  specially  engaged 
m  the  propagation  of  religious  light,   the  result  of  this  high  and 

Sneral  appreciation  of  Christianity,  have  all  tended  to  make  the 
iristianity  prevailing,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  enlightened,  pure  and 
liberal. 

If,  therefore,  Christianity  tends  to  promote  national  progress,  that 
tendency  has  been  felt  in  this  country  in  a  high  degree.  That  such 
has  been  its  tendency  in  this  country  is  evident  from  these  considera- 
tions : 

Right  Christianity,  fixing  in  the  m'.nd  correct  notions  of  the  ob- 
jects of  human  life,  and  of  the  relations  sustained  to  God  and  the 
world,  is  favorable  to  correct  thinking,  and.hence  to  the  formation 
of  right  opinions  and  sentiments  in  regard  to  all  the  various  af&irs 
of  life,  m  its  removal  of  low  and  groveling  tastes,  of  bad  passions 
and  appetites,  it  creates  dispositions  practically  to  conform  to  this 
knowledge,  and  hence  to  a  devotion  to  the  real  interests  of  life,  to 
that  which  elevates,  refines,  and  makes  life  happy,  honorable  and 
useful. 

Its  benevolent  feature  prompts  to  enterprises  to  relieve  the  needy, 
to  elevate  the  degraded,  and  to  the  employment  of  such  ameliorating 
processes  as  secures  the  constant  improvement  of  the  less  &vored 
classes.  And  in  this  country,  where  the  competitions  of  sects  are 
unrestricted,  it  gives  rise  through  their  instrumentality  to  ample 
educational  facilities.  Indeed,  statistics  show  that  Christianity  is 
doing  more,  in  the  schools  and  colleges  it  has  reared,  to  secure  the 
diffiision  of  education,  than  all  other  agencies  now  in  operation.  And 
by  other  instrumentalities  which  it  founds  and  sustains  for  the  dis^ 
semination  of  books,  and  the  various  means  of  information,  espe- 
cially among  the  common  people,  it  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country. 
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But  not  only  by  its  influence  upon  the  intellect  of  the  country, 
does  it  contribute  powerfully  to  its  progress,  but  in  a  not  less  <k- 
gree  by  its  influence  upon  its  morals.  That  sort  of  conscientious  re- 
gard for  right  which  restrains  men  from  wrong-doing,  where  civil 
law  is  inapplicable — ^that  sort  of  integrity  which  inspires  mutual  con- 
fidence in  the  various  relations  of  life,  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
are  powerful  elements  of  progress.  Their  importance  is  rendered 
evident  by  reference  to  France  for  example,  in  which,  in  a  marked 
degree,  they  have  been  wanting.  But  it  is  the  effect  of  Christiani^ 
to  promote  these  elements.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  all  these 
&cts,  that  Christianity  in  this  country,  enjoyed  as  it  is  in  such  a  re- 
markable degree,  has  contributed  power&Uy  to  its  progress,  espe- 
cially as,  from  the  nature  of  our  free  institutions,  these  effects  have 
been  unrestricted  in  their  legitimate  power  and  influence. 

Indeed,  so  powerful  is  the  influence  of  this  great  element — so  ef- 
ficiently does  it  tend  to  rectify  man  to  keep  all  his  energies  vnthin 
their  right  channel,  that  itself  alone,  under  the  fostering,  protecting, 
care  of  our  free  institutions,  would  suffice  to  conduct  our  country 
triumphantly  and  gloriously  to  its  highest,  noblest  destiny. 

The  motives  which  prompted  the  settlement  of  this  country,  were 
unlike  those  which  actuated  perhaps  all  other  colonists.  The  Euro- 
peans, who  originally  colonized  Mexico  and  South  America,  were 
influenced  mainly  by  the  desire  of  mere  gain.  But  the  motives  of 
those  who  sought  a  home  within  the  limits  of  our  territory,  were 
higher  and  purer,  looking  in  most  instances  to  strictly  religious 
ends.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  people  should  become  highly 
prosperous.  A  nation  starting  with  such  motives,  and  becoming  in 
Its  onward  course  the  brightest  example  of  religious  purity  and  ef 
ficiency,  could  not  fail  to  propitiate  and  enjoy  tbe  favor  of  heaven. 
Such  a  nation,  presenting  so  bright  a  spot  amidst  surrounding  dark- 
ness and  gloom,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  special  regard  of  Divine 
Providence.  But  to  be  the  object  of  the  favorable  notice  and  special 
blessing  of  heaven,  who  can  estimate  the  importance  of  the  advan- 
tage in  all  that  pertains  to  progress  1  To  have  all  that  class  of  cir- 
cumstances which  lie  without  the  sphere  of  the  nation's  control,  but 
to  whose  operations,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  it  is  inevita- 
bly subject — ^to  have  all  these  directed  to  the  promotion  of  the  na- 
tion's weal,  a  condition  of  things  enjoyed  when  that  nation  is  the 
object  of  divine  complacency — who  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  ad- 
vantage to  national  prosperity  ] 

But  while  these  causes,  so  well  calculated  to  produce  the  won- 
derful progress  which  has  marked  our  national  history,  have  had 
such  untrammeled  and  abiding  existence,  and  have  indeed  effected 
such  wonderful  results,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  disguised  that  as  our 
peculiar  social  organization  and  civilization  have  had  time  to  advance 
towards  maturity,  and  to  assume  their  own  distinctive  development, 
principles  and  tendencies  have  begun  to  exhibit  themselves  which 
naturally  lead  to  decay,  and  which  therefore  may  reasonably  excite 
the  fearful  apprehensions  of  the  friends  of  American  civili2ation. 

A  high  degree  of  the  philosophic  element,  of  the  capacity  for 
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that  kind  of  reflection  and  extended  generalization  which  seems  to 
the  mind  a  just  appreciation  of  broad  general  principles,  is  essential 
to  every  successful  form  of  civilization.  In  our  country,  and  in  all 
republics,  government  is  maintained  not  so  much  by  physical  forc« 
as  by  an  appreciation  of  fundamental  principles,  which  principles  are 
embodied  in  the  written  constitution,  and  in  the  established  modes  of 
its  administration.  Not  merely  intelligence,  therefore,  but  a  certain 
order  of  intelligence  is  demanded  by  free  governments.  Without  it, 
these  great  principles  being  unrecognized,  the  proper  guides  of  the 
state  are  lost  sight  of,  and  the  government  becomes  the  subject  of 
the  caprice  of  an  unregulated,  vascillating  public. 

All  successful  social  compacts  demand  a  constant  accession  of  new 
truths,  of  new  and  pertinent  ideas.  The  original  thought,  the  abstract 
truth,  which  emanates  from  profoundly  philosophical  minds,  lead  the 
way  in  all  progress,  and  must  be  in  the  advance  in  any  prosperous 
condition  of  society.  As  existing  ideas  are  worked  up  and  receive 
their  full  development,  society,  without  additional  accessions,  loses 
its  enterprise  and  means  of  progress,  and,  though  it  may  rest  awhile 
at  its  attained  elevation,  it  will  soon  retrograde  into  decay.  It  is  to 
this  principle  that  is  to  be  referred  the  decay  of  various  nations,  of 
which  Spain  is  a  distinguished  instance.  In  her  palmy  days  the  philo- 
sophic element  blended  with  her  form  of  civilization  in  sufficient  de- 
gree to  secure  this  necessary  condition  of  national  progress  ;  but  when, 
from  the  vast  resources  of  wealth,  and  especially  of  mineral  wealth, 
her  newly-acquired  American  possessions  opened  up,  her  attention 
became  engrossed  in  those  material  groveling  things ;  the  philosophic 
element  losing  its  importance  and  its  cultivation,  these  accessions  of 
new  truth  ceased,  and  Spain  lost  her  superiority  and  her  glory. 

A  correct  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  pecu- 
liar exercises  their  practical  realization  involve,  and  especially  the 
application  of  Christian  principles  to  practical  life,  in  which  is  implied 
the  system  of  moral  philosophy  itself,  all  likewise  demand  a  promi- 
nent development  of  the  philosophical  or  reflective  feculties,  a  large 
capacity  for  generalization,  for  the  appreciation  and  application  of  ab- 
stract principles. 

But  in  our  country,  where  the  popular  element  prevails,  and  the 
standard  of  knowledge  is  universally  sought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
popular  apprehension — where,  from  the  abundance  of  external  re- 
sources, there  exists  none  of  that  stress  of  circumstances  by  which, 
men  being  thrown  back  upon  themselves,  the  higher  powers  of  the 
mind  are  taxed  and  brought  into  use — where  the  impatience  and  rest- 
lessness of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  youth,  the  result  of  the 
habits  of  self-indulgence,  and  the  early  period  of  the  transition  to 
manhood  conventionally  established,  are  fatal  to  all  plans  of  extended 
education,  of  patient,  laborious,  J)rotracted  mental  discipline,  necessary 
for  such  development  and  training  of  these  higher  powers  as  will 
give  them  prominence  and  influence  in  the  general  tastes  and  pur- 
Suits  of  the  people — where,  indeed,  the  utilitarian,  ^acricaZ  spirit  of 
the  age  so  incorporates  itself  into  the  meagre  system  of  education 
that  does  exist,  as  to  divest  it  of  all  the  power  it  might  otherwise  have 
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for  the  oultivatioQ  of  these  higher  powers  of  mind,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  philosophic  element  will  find  that  culture  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  its  proper  place  among  the  mass  of  the  people, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  must  assume  a  gradual  decline. 

That  this  decline  has  already  begun  to  exhibit  itself,  existing  &cts 
abundantly  prove.  No  longer  does  the  public  mind  hold  first  in  im* 
portance  those  abstract  principles,  whidi  constitute  the  foundation 
and  frame-work  of  our  peculiar  government,  and  by  which  its  genius 
is  determined.  Sudi  a  characteristic  b  contemned,  and  oflen  derided 
as  metaphysical  and  impracticable.  But,  rather,  expediency  and 
practicalness,  as  determined  by  the  immediate  bearings  and  conse- 
quences of  measures,  are  the  only  points  surveyed  in  3ie  determina- 
tion of  political  (mestions.  No  longer  are  statesmen  appreciated  as 
in  the  days  of  Jefierson,  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay,  for  their 
profound  acquirements  in  the  philosophy  of  government,  and  the 
weight  they  give  to  the  great  principles  of  the  constitution  in  all  thdr 
political  sentiments  and  policy,  the  result  of  a  profound  capacity, 
justly  to  appreciate  and  construe  those  great  principles;  but  bril- 
liancy, the  power  to  captivate  and  sway  the  people  by  specious  decla- 
mation and  the  charms  of  a  striking  elocution,  are  uie  most  &vored 
passports  to  public  promotion  and  influence.  Authors  of  deep  origir 
nality,  whose  pages  everywhere  abound  with  specimens  of  the  widest^ 
truest  philosophy, — ^who,  indeed,  as  the  originators  of  new  truths,  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  are  properly  the  great  teach- 
ers  of  the  age,  are  scorned  as  visionary  and  unintelligible;  while 
writers  who,  for  the  very  reason  they  are  destitute  of  the  highest  at- 
tributes of  mind,  dealing  in  topics  secondary  in  importance  to  the 
great  problems  of  human  life,  but  accommodated  to  the  apprehension 
and  tastes  of  the  common  mind,  are  everywhere  admired  and  em- 
braced as  the  true  prophets  of  the  age.  Writings,  whether  old  or  re- 
cent, whether  found  in  books  or  reviews,  abounding  in  deep,  compre- 
hensive thought,  and  spreading  out  to  the  gaze  of  the  thoughtful  the 
profoundest  acquirements  of  research,  the  deepest  lessons  of  wisdom, 
and  the  brightest  illuminations  of  a  true,  all-embracing  philosophy, 
and  that,  too,  upon  subjects  relevant  to  the  times  and  the  existing 
wants  of  men,  are  unpatronized,  neglected,  despised ;  while  the  Pen* 
and-Ink  Sketches,  the  Hurry-graphs,  the  Random  Shots,  the  Passing 
Glimpses — crude,  meagre,  undigested,  impromptu  productions  of  the 
superficial,  teeming  from  the  press  in  the  form  of  books,  periodicals, 
newspapers,— constitute  the  staple  reading  of  the  country.  Indeed, 
philosophy,  as  that  term  signifies  great  abstract  principles,  and  those 
principles  in  their  application  to  the  great  problems  of  human  life, 
finds  but  few  admirers  in  our  &vored  country ;  and  none  encounter 
denunciation  more  unsparing,  and  ridicule  more  bitter,  than  those 
who  have  caught  its  spirit,  and  manifest  its  teachings  in  their  public 
exhibitions. 

Another  ground  of  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  permanence  and 
success  of  American  institutions,  is  found  in  a  decline  in  a  proper 
regard  for  the  tenure  of  liberty.  Our  forefiithers  knew  from  bitter 
experience  the  value  of  liberty,  and  in  their  political  opinions  and  con- 
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duot  were  mainly  influenced  by  this  consideration.  They  knew  what 
was  involved  in  the  want  of  liberty,  and  the  difficulties  of  its  acquire- 
ment.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  they  would  do  any- 
thing to  forfeit  liberty.  But  our  generation,  inheriting  from  their  birth 
this  happy  condition^  and  knowing  from  experience  no  other,  are  with- 
out opportunity  to  learn  from  contrast  its  inestimable  value;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  together  with  the  &ct  of  the  steady  success  of  our  institu- 
tions, are  without  any  salutary  apprehension  of  die  pq^bility  of  its  loss. 
Our  people,  therefore,  give  but  little  attention  to  the  temxre  of  their  lib- 
erties. But  such  a  state  of  things  must  necessarily  be  full  of  danger  to 
our  institutions.  In  our  country,  where  there  is  nothing  but  the  control- 
ling power  of  principle  to  keep  government  within  its  legitimate  sphere, 
and  to  secure  uniformity  to  its  general  movements  and  policy,  the  ab- 
sence of  this  great  guiding  conservative  spirit,  the  real  foundation  of  all 
free  governments,  necessarily  involves  an  abandonment  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  mere  chances  of  accident  and  caprice.  The  effect  of  the 
declining  influence  of  this  spirit  is  already  seen,  in  the  formation  of 
parties  upon  principles,  and  looking  to  ends,  not  having  respect  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  country,  but  rather  to  selfish  results,  giving  rise 
thereby  to  political  corruption,  and  a  general  depravation  of  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  country.  Still  further  is  it  seen  in  a  general  loose- 
ness of  opinion  as  to  the  objects  and  policy  of  the  government, 
appropriating  its  powers  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  fibvorite 
schemes  of  personal  interest,  and  recklessly  wielding  it  to  any  de- 
signs at  home  or  abroad,  which  passion,  prejudice,  or  any  visionary 
theory  of  human  amelioration  may  suggest.  In  short,  it  is  seen  in 
the  growing  unpopularity  of  all  treatment  of  and  reference  to  the 

Cciples  of  the  constitution,  growing  out  of  the  irksomeness  of  their 
pering,  restnuning  influences,  and  a  general  carelessness  of  the 
eflects  of  measures  upon  the  integrity  and  security  of  those  princi- 
ples. It  is  true  the  American*  people  love  liberty,  and  in  any  final 
contest  in  which  its  safetv  was  involved,  would  defend  it  to  the  utmost; 
yet  the  danger  is,  that  through  this  recklessness  of  its  tenure  and  the 
increasing  tendency  to  its  abuse,  the  government  will  at  last  be  swung 
so  far  from  its  true  position,  that  any  exercise  of  this  aflection  may 
be  unavailing  for  its  restoration,  and  in  spite  of  it,  our  free  institutions 
will  fall  into  ruin.  Our  country  is  not,  even  at  this  early  day,  with« 
out  examples  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  this  growing  e\iL 
Already  has  government,  in  a  reckless  disregard  of  her  true  functions, 
been  sought  to  be  wielded  to  sectional  oppression ;  and  even  now, 
with  a  vain  belief  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  nation  and  its  necessary 
perpetuity,  in  its  present  free  and  prosperous  condition,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances of  opposition  and  peril,  is  the  dangerous  experiment,  new 
in  our  history,  and  contrary  to  its  settled  policy,  sought  to  be  tried, 
of  making  it  the  umpire  and  dictator  of  all  other  nations. 

There  is  a  growing  demagogism  in  our  country  that  is  destined 
to  endanger  our  institutions.  Men  of  the  highest  popular  talent, 
especially  in  this  day,  in  which  public  speaking  is  so  common,  and,  in- 
deed, a  demand  for  the  attainment  of  all  grades  of  office,  can  attain  a 
controling  influence  over  the  public  mind.     But  when  once  attained. 
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such  is  the  ohflrm  of  their  names,  that  with  their  opportunities  of 
access  to  the  popular  ear  which  the  hustings  afford,  and  in  the  absence 
among  the  people  of  any  sensitive  regard  for  the  integrity  of  our  in- 
stitutions, the  political  direction  of  the  people  is  almost  entirely  sub- 
ject to  their  dictation.  But  such  is  the  insidious  dbrrupting  character 
of  political  ambition,  that  many  of  these  men,  thus  given  up  to  its 
sway,  are  for  the  most  part  selfish  in  their  aims,  and  are  restrained 
in  their  efforts  to  <x)mpass  these  aims  by  no  law,  but  the  fear  of  the 
forfeiture  of  the  position  already  attained.  In  this  power  of  control 
over  the  masses,  thus  held  by  a  few,  and  which  is  so  liable  to  be 
wielded  to  corrupt  purposes,  there  is  just  reason  for  the  apprehension 
of  radical  evil  to  our  institutions  and  general  national  interests. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  public  speaking  for 
offioe,  and  as  is  the  custom  more  recently  for  the  highest  offices,  is  des- 
tined to  work  the  most  serious  harm.  It  gives  to  a  few  men  undue 
influence,  and  that,  too,  as  oratorical  ability  is  not  generally  accompa- 
nied by  the  soundest  judgments — ^men  not  the  most  safe  and  reliable  in 
council-^while. it  closes  the  way  to  preferment  and,influence  of  men  who 
are  without  the  gifls  of  oratory,  but  who,  from  the  ripeness  of  their 
judgments,  the  extent  of  their  acquirements,  and  the  integrity  of  their 
characters,  have  the  highest  capabilities  for  public  usefulness.  It 
gives,  too,  increased  facilities  for  political  combinations  and  for  increa»> 
ing  the  tyranny  of  partyism ;  and  hence,  for  the  perpetration  of  all  the 
mischief  resulting  from  the  forcible  direction  of  the  masses  to  corrupt 
and  selfish  ends.  And  as  eloquence  is  destined  to  be  increasingly  used 
and  increasingly  potent  as  an  instrument  of  political  ambition,  these 
evils  are  destined  to  be  felt  in  increasing  weight  upon  the  country. 
Already  they  are  seriously  felt  in  the  scheming  and  trickery,  prac- 
tised in  high  political  life,  for  the  high  offices  of  the  government,  of 
which  the  people  have  occasional  casual  intimations,  and  which  plainly 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  country  is  subjected  to  a  corrupt  politi- 
cal demagogism. 

There  are  various  social  evUs  that  are  gradually  diffiising  them-^ 
selves,  which  are  calculated  to  work  much  harm,  as  well  to  our 
institutions  as  to  our  form  of  civilization. 

There  is  in  some  sections  of  our  country  a  species  of  religious 
&naticism,  the  result  of  a  good  degree  of  the  religious  element, 
unchastened  by  common  sense  and  the  light  of  the  Bible,  that,  taking 
a  partial  and  perverted  view  of  religious  obligation,  assumes  the  ultra 
ground,  that  every  man  may  determine  the  extent  of  his  allegiance  to 
civil  government,  and  is  therefore  competent  to  set  aside  the  obliga- 
tions of  government  in  the  pursuance  of  any  extravagant  notion  his 
own  disordered  fancy  may  suggest.  An  assumption  not  only  at 
war  with  all  government,  but  which  in  ours,  the  result  of  mutual 
concession  and  compromise,  must  result  in  revolution  and  anarchy. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  enjoying  the  largest  amount  of  civil  liberty, 
and  abounding  in  all  the  means  of  easy  living,  and  fostering  conse- 
quently habits  of  self-indulgence  and  personal  ease,  there  is  almost 
necessarily  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  of  restlessness,  under  the  re- 
strain ts  of  law.  This  spirit,  thus  growing  out  of  our  political  condition, 
is  strengthened  by  the  lawless  manner  of  youthful  training  itself,  the 
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result  of  our  peculiar  social  condition,  a  manner  involving  the  reversal 
of  the  order  of  nature,  and  likewise  hy  that  absence  of  all  reverence 
for  the  past,  and  general  spirit  of  disloyalty  to  established  principles, 
and  forms  the  general  characteristic  of  the  age  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Such  was  not  the  case  in  the  early  period  of  our  government, 
when  the  sturdy,  self-denying,  law-abiding  virtues  prevailed.  But  it 
now  manifests  itself  in  all  tiie  departments  of  life,  civil,  social  and 
religious,  presenting  every  where  a  condition  of  affiiirs  most  unsafe 
for  successful  government,  and  destructive  of  the  chief  conservative 
element,  both  of  church  and  state. 

In  no  country  will  the  socialist  principle,  of  an  equality  of  con- 
dition as  the  right  of  every  man,  have  more  chance  for  ultimate 
prevalence  than  in  ours.  The  very  equality  of  political  rights 
guarantied  by  our  civil  institutions  naturally  suggests  this  n^otion. 
The  political  importance  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  consequent 
pandering  to  them  of  political  aspirants,  fosters  it ;  and  the  foreign 
element  of  our  population,  among  whom  this  sentiment,  from  we 
reaction  of  political  views,  the  result  of  their  altered  political  condition , 
so  generally  prevails,  contributes  to  its  acceptability  and  influence. 
This  agrarianism,  in  some  of  its  specific  forms,  already  has  extensive 
prevalence.  Already  is  the  doctrine  proclaimed,  of  the  political  right 
of  the  poor  to  support  from  the  rich ;  and  alreistdy  has  it  been  prac- 
tically embraced  in  some  quarters,  by  legislative  enactments  in  their 
behalf  in  the  shape  of  exemptions,  bounties,  and  other  forms  of  special 
protection.  And  even  in  the  high  precincts  of  the  National  Assembly 
the  doctrine  is  seized  upon  fi>r  partisan  purposes,  and  practically  acted 
upon,  in  the  recent  system  it  has  adopted  of  extensive  appropriations 
in  the  form  of  gifts  of  the  public  property  of  the  nation.  The  danger 
is,  that  this  principle,  thus  recognized  and  fiivored  with  all  the  facili- 
ties for  growth  and  expansion  our  peculiar  condition  affords,  will 
gradually  diffuse  itself  through  the  public  mind,  until,  reaching  its  full 
limits,  it  will  assume  its  place  as  a  controlling  element  in  our  social 
condition,  and  consequently  effectually  change  the  whole  character  of 
our  institutions. 

But  while  the  country  has  much  to  fear  from  these  evils,  especially 
in  their  pr6gressive  growth,  yet  to  the  patriot  it  is  a  source  of  the 
most  heartfelt  self-gratulation,  that  there  are  still  in  our  happy  con- 
stitutional provisions,  and  in  the  frame-work  of  our  social  fabric,  ele- 
ments of  a  conservative  character,  in  addition  to  those  fundamental 
causes  of 'our  national  prosperity  already  adverted  to,  most  of  which 
are  destined  still  to  operate  beneficently,  that  justify  the  hope  of  a  yet 
long  and  glorious  future  for  our  country. 

Ihe  relations  of  the  states  to  the  general  government  established 
by  the  constitution,  will,  if  properly  observ^,  prevent  many  evils 
that  might  otherwise  jeopard  the  perpetuity  of  the  government. 
Under  this  arrangement,  the  sphere  of  the  general  government  is  so 
restricted,  as  that  it  can  never  become  a  burden  either  by  invading 
the  rights  of  particular  sections  or  classes,  or  by  any  general  system 
of  oppression ;  while  the  absence  of  necessary  government  functions, 
which  this  restriction  would  otherwise  involve,  is  amply  supplied  by 
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the  powers  of  the^sUte  govemmeiits,  which,  having  more  immediately 
a  local  bearing,  leave  no  interest  without  its  rightful  protection. 
Whatever  oppositions  of  interest  or  opinion  may  exist  between  dii 
ferent  sections,  this  system,  properly  observed,  excludes  them  entirely 
from  the  sphere  of  the  general  government.  The  causes,  therefore, 
which  have  often  rendered  other  governments  oppressive,  and  led  to 
their  overthrow,  this  system  provides  against,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  none  the  less  adequate  to  fulfil  all  the  purposes  which  goveni- 
ment  is  designed  to  subserve. 

There  will  be,  without  doubt,  growing  out  of  the  various  causes  oi 
decay  already  stated,  all  of  which  impinge  on  the  fundam^ital  princi- 
ple of  this  system,  and  likewise  out  of  the  contrariety  of  sectional 
interests,  strong  influences  existing,  tending  practically  to  set  aside 
this  cardinal  feature  of  our  national  constitution ;  yet  there  will  al- 
ways exist  a  strong  counteractive  tendency  in  the  &ct  of  the  clear- 
ness in  which  it  stands  forth  in  the  written  constitution  itself,  and  in 
the  additional  fact  that  there  will  always  be  a  portion  of  the  country 
— that  is,  the  weaker  portion^— whose  interest  it  will  be,  most  firmly, 
to  maintain  it. 

The  doctrine  of  states  rights  is,  indeed,  the  great  conservative  ele> 
ment  of  our  system  of  government,  the  balance-wheel  by  whidi  alone 
the  constitutional  adjustments  of  the  system  are  maintained,  and  the 
operations  of  government  so  restrained,  as  to  be  incapable  of  working 
change  in  our  institutions.  Securing  the  great  principle  of  concur^ 
rent  majorities,  so  necessary  to  wholesome  restraints  upon  the  pow- 
ers of  government,  it  is  tbe  only  protection  to  minorities  against  se<y 
tional  aggression  and  tyranny. 

The  vastness  of  our  territorial  extent  will  be  exceedingly  favorable 
to  our  national  permanence.  The  dangerous  increase  of  responsibili- 
ties, and  the  general  unwieldiness  that  might  be  supposed  to  result, 
are  obviated  by  the  division  of  this  vast  territory  into  separate  states, 
by  which  the  business  of  local  legislation  is  thrown  upon  local  legis- 
latures, while  the  general  government  has  jurisdiction  only  over 
those  general  interests  which,  as  they  are  common  to  all  seetions, 
are  comparatively  few  and  free  from  all  the  necessary  causes  of  dan- 
gerous collisions.  Indeed,  thb  increase  in  the  diversity  of  sectional 
interests,  and  consequent  multiplication  of  concurrent  majorities,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  checks  and  balances  in  the  operations  of  the 
government,  is,  in  itself  a  powerful  safeguard  to  national  permanence 
and  prosperity. 

A  dense  population  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  a  republican  gov- 
ernment has  to  fear.  It  is  only  in  such  population  that  social  evil 
baa  opportunities  to  propagate  itself  to  any  fearful  extent.  Ultraism 
and  humbuggery  flourish  nowhere  else.  The  collision  of  interests, 
the  result  of  this  multiplication  of  the  points  of  contact  between  men, 
originate  and  present  facilities  for  the  indulgence  of  criminal  passions 
and  purposes  from  which  sparser  populations  are  comparatively  free. 
Dense  populations  always  present  a  larger  class  who  are  seeking  to 
live  by  fraud,  and  without  legitimate  employment,  and  among  whom 
are  to  be  found  the  worst  elements  of  discontent  and  insubordination. 
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Indeed,  all  elements  of  mischief  having,  hj  the  opportunities  of  com- 
bination and  concert,  afibrded  greater  fecilities  for  development  and 
propagation,  are  more  to  be  dreaded  in  this  condition  of  society. 
These  evils,  incident  to  a  dense  population  everywhere,  will  be  neces- 
sarily felt  to  a  greater  extent  under  the  relaxed,  indulgent  system  of 
a  republican  government.  Indeed,  since  the  execution  of  law  under 
this  system  is  dependent  more  upon  public  opinion  than  the  intrinsic 
authority  of  law,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  evils,  in  many  communi- 
ties, might  be  free  to  develop  themselves  without  restraint 

But  from  this  unhappy  condition  of  society,  which  has  been  the 
bone  of  the  strongest  governments,  and  which  is  so  illy  suited  to 
ours,  the  ample  extent  of  our  territory  must  continue  to  relieve  us. 
Men  will  not  submit  to  the  inconveniences  of  a  crowded  population, 
when  the  opportunities  for  less  restricted  situations  are  abundantly 
afforded.  They  will  disperse  into  ampler  fields,  where,  free  from  the 
vices  and  the  excitements  of  an  unhappy  social  state,  they  will  enjoy 
ample  facilities  for  the  improvement  of  their  own  condition,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  virtues  of  upright,  useful  citizens. 

TTie  vast  extent  of  our  territory  will  still  further  contribute  to  our 
national  prosperity,  in  th^t  it  will  continue  to  furnish,  to  the  largest 
possible  extent,  all  the  natural  advantages  for  easy  living.  A  country 
that  aflbrds  the  means  of  easy  living,  of  rapid  improvement  in 
individual  and  social  condition,  need  not  apprehend  danger  to  the 
government  from  the  people.  Happy  themselves,  and  buoyant  with 
hope,  they  are  content  with  the  government.  They  are  its  friends 
and  supporters.  This  is  particularly  true,  when,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  the  agricultural  interest  preserves  its  just  predominance ;  since, 
while  in  this  state  of  things  the  country  is  relieved  from  real  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  powers,  and  consequently  from  all  those  entangling, 
exciting  questions  of  foreign  policy  which  a  dependent  state  might 
involve,  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  agricultural  employ- 
ments, which,  tending  to  isolate  and  to  individualize,  frees  from  the 
distracting,  demoralizing  influences  of  an  intensely  social  life,  and 
cultivates  those  sturdy,  substantial  qualities,  that  native  force  and 
strength  of  character,  the  proper  foundation  of  a  stable  republic. 
These  abundant  external  resources  invite  the  attention  away  from  the 
imaginary  evils  of  the  social  state,  forestall  those  demands  for  pro- 
tection from  government  which  in  other  countries  it  is  thought  to  be 
its  prerogative  to  bestow,  and  relieving  it  thereby  from  the  clamors 
of  corrupt  selfishness  and  restless  discontent,  free  it  from  those 
dreaded  sources  of  danger. 

This  vast  extent  of  country,  multiplying  and  diversifying  the 
resources  of  the  country,  increases  its  independence  of  other  coun- 
tries, augments  its  power,  enlai^es  the  sphere  of  social  improvement 
and  enjoyment,  elevates  and  expands  the  individual  as  well  as  the 
national  mind,  and  in  every  way  widens  the  basis  of  national  per- 
manence and  progress. 

The  purposes  which  the  Almighty  evidently  designs  to  subserve, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  American  nation,  authorizes  a  con- 
fident  belief  that  it  is  yet  destined  to  a  long  and  increasingly  glori- 
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ous  career.  Brought  into  existence  just  at  that  period  when  the 
world  had  begun  to  rise  to  that  intellectual  and  moral  eminence,  and 
to  enjoy,  through  the  widening  range  of  commerce  and  enterprise, 
guided  by  science  and  well-regulated  intelligence,  that  extended  inter* 
course  between  the  various  portions  of  the  earth  which  would  give 
to  a  great  and  prosperous  nation  the  utmost  facilities  for  impressing 
itself  upon  'the  world ;  starting  with  a  population  uncommonly  free 
from  the  errors  of  former  and  elsewhere  prevailing  systems,  and 
which  has  developed,  in  every  step  of  its  career,  the  elements  both  of 
mind  and  heart  most  approved  of  Heaven,  and  best  calculated  to 
supply  the  demands  of  human  progress ;  occupying  a  geographical 
position  with  reference  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which  the  condi- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  world  would  naturally  indicate  as  most  favop> 
able  to  adjust  its  capacities  of  usefulness  to  the  wants  of  mankind — 
the  indications  are  unmistakable,  that  the  providence  of  God  has 
marked  out  for  our  nation  a  career  of  usefulness  as  broad  and  as 
grand  as  the  interests  of  the  world,  and  whose  duration,  therefore, 
must  be  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  these  appointed 
results. 

Here,  in  this  fiivored  land,  is  to  be  illustrated  in  living,  actual 
example,  those  benign  institutions  of  civil  government  which  give 
freedom  and  elevation  to  man ;  that  system  of  religion,  which,  coming 
directly  from  God,  brings  the  individual  man  in  direct  relationship  to 
his  Maker ;  teaches  him  the  whole  range  of  his  responsibilities,  and 
invests  him  with  the  efficient  motives  for  their  successful  perform- 
ance, and  that  intellectual  emancipation  in  which  the  mind,  untram- 
melled in  its  aspirations,  is  urged  by  all  the  power  of  its  own  spon- 
taneous activity,  and  the  encouragements  of  enticing  reward  to  every 
field  of  inquiry  and  improvement.  The  world  around  us  is  strug- 
gling for  freedom  from  intellectu^  and  physical  shackles,  that  it,  too, 
may  enter  upon  this  high  and  glorious  estate.  It  is  not  by  actual 
interference  that  we  are  to  assist  in  this  struggle.  It  is  not  physical, 
but  intellectual  and  moral  aid,  which  the  world  in  the  present  crisis 
demands.  These  are  the  weapons  by  which  alone  advancing  nations 
can  secure  their  preparation  for,  and  successfully  assert  their  daim  to, 
the  glorious  emancipation  we  enjoy.  It  is,  then,  by  our  own  brilliant 
example,  standing  out,  as  it  does,  midway  the  world,  and  offering 
conspicuously  to  the  gaze  of  surrounding  nations  the  glorious  exhi- 
bition, and  the  hope  of  a  higher,  happier  state,  that  we  are  to  secure 
to  the  world  the  redemption  they  need,  and  to  usher  in  the  era  of 
happiness  to  universal  man.  This,  then,  b  the  mission  to  which 
Providence  has  assigned  the  American  nation,  and  this  is  the  mission 
which,  even  now,  it  is  most  gloriously  fulfilling. 

May  we  not  hope  that  our  national  existence  is  destined  to  a 
continuance  as  long  as  the  duration  of  this  field  of  usefulness ;  and 
that  its  power  and  glory  will  ever  correspond  with  the  increasing 
extent  and  grandeur  of  the  world's  susceptibilities  of  elevation  and 
imjmrovement. 

The  relative  position  of  the  United  States  to  the  nations  south  and 
west  of  her,  which  embrace  the  lai^est  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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Uie  globe,  point  her  out  as  destined  to  effect  the  most  important  and 
permanent  results  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  in  the  East 
that  civilization  first  began.  Gradually  it  has  extended  itself  west- 
ward, but  always  developing  itself  in  each  step  of  its  piftgress  in 
ampler  proportions  and  brighter  light,  until  at  last,  in  noontide 
splendor,  it  has  displayed  itself  upon  the  American  continent.  But 
in  every  case  it  has  been  by  colonization,  and  the  consequent  amalga- 
mation of  races,  by  which  the  aboriginal  race  wus  supplanted,  that 
this  western  march  of  an  increasing  civilization  has  been  realized. 
The  capabilities  of  improvement  in  any  race  are  circumscribed  by 
definite  limits.  And  if  the  regions  of  South  America,  of  the  Pacific 
Isles,  and  of  the  vast  continent  of  Asia,  are  destined  to  become  the 
seats  of  a  civilization  higher  than  any  now  enjoyed,  which,  as  an  in- 
ference from  the  general  course  of  its  progress  hitherto,  and  the  ap- 
parent design  of  rrovidence,  seems  quite  certain,  it  must  be  by  the 
infusion  of  elements,  both  of  race  and  of  knowledge,  the  offspring  of 
a  people  and  of  a  civilization  elsewhere  existing,  llie  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  these  vast  regions  designate  her  as  the 
instrument  by  which  these  conditions  of  this  advancing  civilization 
are  to  be  fulfilled.  Already  has  she,  by  a  rapid  course  of  coloniza- 
tion, supplanted  the  inferior  race  of  her  recently  acquired  Pacific  ter- 
ritories, and  with  one  rapid  bound  extended  the  western  limit  of  her  . 
own  noble  race  and  civilization  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Thus  even  now  is  she  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  Mexico, 
South  America,  the  Isles  of  the  Pacific,  and  even  Asia  herself.  It  is 
not  difiicult  to  perceive  that  a  people,  so  active  and  enterprising  as 
ours,  with  all  the  facilities  for  immfgration  and  colonization  in  respect 
of  these  regions — which  an  increasing  commerce  and  a  widening  inter- 
national intercourse,  promoted  by  the  remarkable  improvements  which 
the  modes  of  transit  of  later  times  will  secure,  will  not  be  long  in 
spreading  in  the  midst  of  these  regions.  But  wherever  they  go,  this 
inferior  native  population,  as  the  result  of  amalgamation,  and  that 
great  law  of  contact  between  a  higher  and  a  lower  race,  by  which  the 
latter  gives  place  to  the  former,  must  be  gradually  supplanted,  and 
its  place  occupied  by  this  highest  of  races. 

It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  revolution  of  years  the 
descendants  of  the  American  people,  still  higher  elevated  in  the  scale 
of  being,  and  possessing  the  vast  treasures  of  a  glorious  civilization, 
and  the  blessings  of  a  saving  Christianity,  will  occupy  the  entire  extent 
of  America,  the  rich  and  fertile  plains  of  Asia,  togeUier  with  the  inter- 
mediate isles  of  the  sea,  in  fulfilment  of  the  great  purpose  of  heaven, 
of  the  ultimate  enlightenment  of  the  whole  earth,  and  the  gradual 
elevation  of  man  to  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  promised  millenial 
day.  Results  so  far  reaching  and  grand,  require  for  their  realization 
a  lapse  of  time,  and  an  extent  and  grandeur  of  means  that  bespeak 
for  our  country  a  yet  long  and  glorious  career. 

A  country  so  abounding  in  idl  the  elements  of  permanence  and 
prosperity,  so  elevated  by  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  objects  to 
the  realization  of  which  it  is  committed,  and  yet  containing  in  itself 
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80  many  of  the  seeds  of  decay,  must  devolve  upon  its  citizens  the 
most  high  and  sacred  duties. 

In  those  countries  where  the  responsibilities  of  government  are 
confined  to  certain  classes,  that  part  of  the  population  excluded  from 
those  classes  being  without  power  to  impress  themselves  upon  the 
government,  may  be  excused  from  the  duty  of  familiarizing  them- 
selves with  its  principles  and  operations.  But  in  our  country,  where 
every  man  may  exercise  an  efficient  agency  in  the  machinery  of 
government,  and  where  the  entire  sovereignty  is  but  the  aggregation 
of  the  individual  sovereigns  which  compose  it,  the  obligation  to  study 
the  constitution  of  the  country  and  the  proper  modes  of  its  just  ad- 
ministration, presses  with  the  utmost  sacredness  upon  every  freeman. 
It  is  not  enough  that  American  citizens  should  have  a  mere  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  the  general  character  of  the  government  and 
the  history  and  interests  of  parties,  such  as  may  be  derived  from  the 
common  newspapers  and  political  speeches  of  the  day ;  sudi  knowl- 
edge both  misleads  and  renders  its  possessor  the  more  susceptible  of 
delusion  by  the  ambitious.  But  the  constitution  itself  should  be  read 
and  studied  by  every  one  for  himself;  its  principles,  and  their  mutoal 
relations  as  a  regular  system,  should  be  clearly  apprehended ;  and  the 
history  of  the  application  and  the  operation  of  those  principles,  as 
,  exhibited  in  the  entire  history  of  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, should  be  the  object  of  constant  attention  and  inquiry ;  so  that 
every  man,  not  depending  upon  others  for  direction  in  his  political 
sentiments  and  action,  should  be  able  to  determine  for  himself  intel- 
ligently, by  reference  to  the  fundamental  principles  involved,  all 
questions  in  the  solution  of  which  he  as  an  American  citizen  is  in- 
terested. Such  a  course  is  necessary  to  elevate  the  masses  above 
the  delusions  of  the  designing,  and  to  secure  to  every  man  those 
high  qualifications  of  intelligence  and  statesmanship  which  the  theory 
of  the  government  both  presupposes  and  demands.  No  American 
should  be  without  a  print^  copy  of  the  constitution  of  his  country ; 
and,  as  the  great  chart  of  his  liberties  and  immunities,  it  should  be  die 
text-book  of  his  constant  reference  and  study. 

That  independence  of  judgment  and  of  conduct,  whidi  holds  well 
settled  opinions  of  the  constitution  and  political  policy  paramount  to 
the  interests  of  party  and  the  claims  of  men,  is  the  essential  quality 
of  true  American  patriotism.  Without  it,  the  individual  man  is  so 
hampered  and  restrained,  as  to  be  incapable  of  that  enlarged  and  sym- 
metrical development  and  progress  which  our  wise  and  liberal  system 
of  government  is  so '  well  calculated  to  secure.  Without  it,  our 
government,  instead  of  being  the  expression  of  the  people's  will,  wiU 
be  in  effect  but  an  oligarchy,  the  instrument  of  the  ambition  of  bold 
aspirants.  Without  it,  indeed,  the  constitution  itself  will  cease  to  be 
t^e  political  directory,  and  only  referred  to  and  used  as  an  auxiliary 
to  power  and  influence. 

An  enlightened  public  spirit,  which  seeks  to  make  the  country 
prosperous  and  happy,  by  the  development  of  its  resources  and  the 
multiplication  of  its  conveniences  and  enjoyments,  it  is  the  sacred  duty 
of  every  American  citizen  to  maintain.    Such  a  spirit,  thus  practically 
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«X6To!sed,  necessarily  promotes  the  well-being  of  every  citizen  di- 
rectly, and  likewise  indirectly  by  that  security  and  permanence  which 
the  general  support  of  such  interest  necessarily  secures  to  the  whole 
nation.  Enterprises  designed  to  forward  the  interests  of  Christianity, 
of  public  education,  of  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  generally, 
on  a  scale  of  the  highest  magnificence,  embracing  the  claims  of  the'  far- 
reaching  future  as  well  as  the  wants  of  the  present,  should  engage  the 
attention  and  co-operation  of  every  free  American. 

Finally.  Recognizing  the  existence  of  a  great  superintending  Provi- 
dence, which  guards  and  directs  the  interests  of  nations,  and  especially 
of  one  so  evidently  designed  to  compass  the  grandest  results  of  use- 
fulness in  the  world's  history  as  is  ours,  every  American  should  not 
only,  by  an  enlightened  consultation  of  the  providential  bearings  of 
the  nation,  seek  to  conform  his  own  course  of  action  to  them,  but,  if 
he  be  a  praying  man,  should  constantly  hold  the  vast  interests  of  Uie 
nation  before  the  throne  of  Divine  grace,  and  secure,  by  the  power  of 
his  own  personal  interest  there,  the  protection  and  guidance  of  the 
Almighty  in  the  onward  destiny  of  our  beloved  Republic. 

Thus,  blessed  with  such  glorious  elements  within,  and  surrounded 
by  such  favorable  circumstances  without,  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  may  justly  swell  with  triumphant  anticipations  of  the  increasing 
power,  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  nation. 


ART.  YI.-HISTORICAI  AND  STATISTICAL  COLLECTIONS  OP  LOUISIANA. 

THE  PARISH   OP   CATAHOULA — {Coficluded,) BIRDS — ^PISHKS — AGRICUL- 
TURAL   PRODUCTIONS — SARLT    STEAM     NAVIGATION    IN    LOUISIAl^A 

LEVEES ^RELIGION ^EDUCATION ^VITAL        STATISTICS BIOGRAPHY 

GBIEP  TOWNS. 

Birds. — Haviog  disposed  of  the  animals,  we  will  next  notice  a  few  birds 
which  are  not  very  comraon  in  this  section  of  country;  and  the  statements 
here  made  are  entirely  from  obsenrations  made  by  others.  Ravens,  of  a 
large  size,  found  in  the  Ticinity  of  Catahoula  Lake,  said  to  be  as  large  ad 
the  carrion-crow.  Jackdaw,  in  same  place.  Paroquets  were  once  quite 
numerous,  but  of  late  they  are  only  found  in  remote  places.  Whfp-p<h 
wUa,  of  two  kinds,  designated  by  the  names  of  Spanish  and  American. 
The  former  is  larger  and  more  clumsy  in  its  make,  and  .brown  all  over ;  the 
crv  of  this  kind  is  '^  cfdck-wUVs-widow ;"  these  also  rear  their  young  here. 
The  latter,  or  American,  is  of  a  more  comely  appearance,  brown  on  the 
back,  with  some  white  feathers  in  the  wings ;  they  migrate  northward,  and 
their  cry  is  **  W%tp-po-KnZ.'*  It  is  probable  that  these  may  be  only  the 
differences  between  the  males  and  females.  Ooldjinch^  a  small  bird,  with 
dove-colored  back  and  yellow  breast  and  belly,  rear  their  young  here. 
Cormoranta  or  Corvorants,  of  two  kinds.  Wild  Oeese,  of  two  kinds.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  report  from  Concordia  for  other  kinds  of  birds. 

Fishes. — The  only  kinds  peculiar  to  these  waters  is  the  Toad  Fiah, 
which  is  found  in  Catahoula  Lake,  and  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Stingareej  having  a  fiat  circular  body,  large  eyes,  close  together,  and  having  a 
tail  and  feet  resembling  the  Tadpole  in  its  transition  state.  The  Pike  is 
found  plentifully  in  the  creeks  of  the  pine  hills.  The  Trout  is  very  nu- 
42  VOL  u. 
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merous  ia  same  place.  No  streams  foroish  better  fishiog  than  those  in  the 
pine  hiils.  Hundreds  have  been  caught  ia  a  fe  w  hoars  with  hook  acd  liney 
while  with  the  drop-net,  many  bushels  have  been  secured  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time.  Fishing  parties  and  pic-nic  parties  afford  great  amusement 
in  the  summer  months,  when  the  citizens  from  the  swamp  resort  there  to 
enjoy  the  delightful  breezes  and  spring  water,  which  are  so  cheering  and 
healthful.  While  the  lake  is  full,  the  fish  in  the  creeks  do  not  bite  so 
well ;  in  fact,  that  is  the  season  when  they  are  '*  not  at  home,'*  but  hr 
away,  roaming  the  lake  and  deep  waters ;  but  when  the  water  is  falliog, 
they  resort  in  countless  thousands  to  the  cool  creeks,  where  they  are 
caught  in  great  numbers,  and  can  be  seen  in  the  transparent  waters  in  im« 
mense  schools,  ready  to  seize  the  bated  hook. 

Agricultural  rRooucTioNs. — Under  this  head,  Cb/ton  takes  the  first 
rank.  This  was  raised  in  small  patches  by  the  earliest  settlers  in  1796,  or 
earlier ;  but  at  that  time  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  cotton  gin  in  existence, 
and  the  few  pounds  of  the  staple  raised  were  spun  by  the  females  in  the 
iamily,  and  woven  for  home  use ;  and  if  we  of  the  present  day  cooid  see 
some  of  the  fabrics  of  these  industrious  pioneers,  we  would  be  astonished 
at  their  proficiency,  and  blush  at  our  own  idleness  and  supineoess.  Then, 
the  thrifty  housewife  was  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  coloring,  in 
all  the  subtle  mixing  and  combining  of  shades  and  tints  which  now  are  left 
to  the  foreign  manuficturer.  Then,  nearly  every  article  of  dress  and  bed> 
ding  was  made  at  home,  and  even  the  floor  was  carpeted  with  the  thick, 
comfortable  rag-carpet,  made  by  sewing  scraps  together  in  long  strings, 
which  were  rolled  into  immense  balls,  and  served  as  the  filling  for  the 
strone  warp,  which  would  last  for  years,  even  with  constant  use.  Then, 
the  cheerful  hum  of  the  spinning-wheel,  the  laughing  sound  of  the  cotton 
cards,  and  clattering  thump  of  the  busy  loom,  accompanied  by  the  merry 
song  of  the  pretty  maid,  or  more  sedate  matron,  all  betokened  conteDtment 
and  independence.  Well  do  we  remember  those  days  long  since  past, 
never,  never  to  return  !  Then,  we  were  called  from  our  childish  sports  to 
**  fill  quills'*  and  *'  hand  threads  in  the  harness,*'  sometimes  to  keep  a  little 
slo^  fire  on  an  oven  lid  under  the  warp,  of  a  damp  day,  so  as  to  keep  the 
sizing  dry.  Then,  again,  to  pick  burs  out  of  the  wool,  or  help  wash  the 
cotton  and  form  it  into  cakes  **  to  make  me  a  shirt,"  or  fill  the  large  greedy 
spools  of  warp  which  seemed  as  though  they  never  would  *^  get  full." 
Again,  the  broaches  had  to  be  hanked,  or  reeled,  and  glad  were  we  to  hear 
the  old  clock  reel  begin  to  screech  the  premonitory  sound  before  the 
cheering  clack  would  warn  us  to  tie  the  ctU.  All  these  things  are  as 
familiar  as  the  scenes  of  yesterday;  and  with  all  those  toils  standing  out 
boldly  before  us,  still  often,  very  often,  the  words  come  unbidden  to  the 
lips — 

"  Oh,  would  I  were  a  boy  again !" 

But  we  are  wandering  in  the  mazy  paths  of  childhood — in  that  fiLr-off 
dream-land  where  poets  love  to  roam — but  must  hasten  back  to  the  stem 
reality  of  our  subject,  which  is  the  culture  of  cotton — a  theme  which  has 
caused  the  shedding  of  as  much  blood,  sweat  and  ink,  as  any  other  which 
has  existed  for  only  fifty  years.  In  the  time  we  speak  of,  i.  e.,  the  few 
last  years  of  the  past  century,  and  upwards,  to  about  1810,  the  black  seed 
cotton  was  the  only  kind  raised  here,  or,  in  fact,  any  where  in  our  countiy. 
This  was  not  so  productive  as  the  Tennessee  green  secdt  which  came  into 
use  about  this  latter  date.  Negroes  could  not  pick  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds  of  the  black  seed  cotton ;  it  grew  very  lar^e  on  the  rich  lands,  and 
the  bolls  were  apt  to  rot  before  opening ;  and  besides  all,  the  yield  of  lint 
was  very  small  to  the  amount  of  gross  weight.    The  common  way  of 
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plant! Dff  them  was  in  checkers,  or  hills,  about  four  feet  one  way,  and  a 
loot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  the  other,  and  even  then  the  limbs  would  in- 
terlock. The  little  grem  seed  was  harder  to  pick  than  the  black  seed,  and 
also  harder  to  gin  on  the  roller,  or  saw  gin  either. 

We  give  here  an  extract  from  the  Cotton  Book  of  G.  W.  Lovelace  for 
October,  1817,  when  he  raised  the  green  seed  cotton.  He  was  a  good 
thrifty  planter  in  his  time,  and  had  some  choice  negroes;  and  here  now  is 
a  specimen  of  their  day*8  pickings  for  one  week  : 

Mod.  Tuea.  Wed'y.       Thura.  Fri.  Bat         Totalt. 

DftUy.  .•■•«■■■■■•  97  •■•■«•■  ■4Sa  •  ■■■  «  ■•58  •■■*■■■  •51a  •  •  *  ••■«98«a  •  •  •  ■>  aOOa  «■■  ■  mmmVmS 
0111.  •••■■>••■••  aOO  •■••■•.  aOu  •■•••■■  •96.  •■••*•  aDalas**  >  ••  aUO.  «■*•>*  •07*  ■  •  ■  •■  ••391 

Charles 46 45 48 54 55 62 310 

IBlay 31 37 26 28 31 39 193 

Nancy 42 49 54 53 43 53 893 

Dave 19 20 18 23 27 83 139 

Harry 68 68 44 69 78 78 405 

Joe 34 41 50 51 49 52 277 

Lewis 33 38 34 33 44 43 215 

On  looking  over  the  same  book  for  the  month  of  December,  when  the 
weather  was  colder,  there  is  a  proportional  falling  off  in  the  picking. 
Probably  if  those  same  negroes  could  now  be  pot  in  our  cotton  fields,  they 
would  pick  as  much  as  our  best  negroes ;  whereas,  here  we  see  that  the 
best  picker,  in  a  whole  week,  igot  only  as  much  as  thousands  of  negroes 
now  can  pick  in  one  day.  The  cotton  was  grown  on  the  rich  bluff  lands  of 
Sicily  Island,  and  was  as  good  as  any  then  in  the  world. 

In  early  times  it  was  a  very  common,  in  fact,  the  prevailing  practicor 
for  heads  of  families  to  make  the  children  all  assemble  around  the  fire- 
place at  night;  and  each  one  had  his  task  to  do  of  picking  out  the  seeds  of 
the  cotton  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  to  spin,  as  this  kind  was  much 
better  to  spin  than  that  which  run  through  the  roller  gin,  or  even  the  saw 
gin  of  more  moderate  date.  The  usual  task  for  a  lad  to  pick,  between 
supper  and  bed-time,  was  as  much  as  could  be  crammed  into  a  pint  tin 
cup.  One  old  gentleman  showed  me  his  blackened  and  cracked  thumb- 
nails, and  assured  me  that  it  was  caused  from  picking  seeds  out  of  cotton 
when  a  boy. 

Indigo  was  raised  in  those  days  in  considerable  quantities,  but  only  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  not  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Wheat  was  raised  also  at  one  time  in  much  greater  abundance  than 
now.  Mr.  Anguish  Buie  raised  largely  every  yeari  and  ground  it  on  the 
common  corn  mill-stones  then  in  use,  which  were  turned  with  a  staff  by 
band. 

Tobacco  was  raised  in  much  greater  quantities  then  than  now,  and  put 
up  in  what  was  called  earots  of  about  four  pounds  weight*  which  sold  for  a 
dollar.  These  carets  bear  some  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  huge  segar; 
and  are  frequently  seen  now  amongst  the  French  population  of  our  state. 
Col.  Hooper,  of  Kapides,  has  all  along  raised  tobacco  in  the  pine  hills  on 
^ig  Creek,  and  makes  many  thousand  segars  annually. 

Rice  has  always  been  a  constant  product  here,  in  small  Quantities,  for 
domestic  consumption,  and  invariably  makes  a  fair  yield.  The  red  rice 
is  said  to  yield  vety  well  on  bottom  land  and  what  is  called  **  craw-fish 
land." 

Rye  also  does  well  here,  but  is  not  much  cultivated. 

Flax  was  raised  in  considerable  quantities  before  cotton,  and  cotton 
febrics  superseded  it.  Some  of  the  settlers  on  the  island  made  a  good 
deal  of  it. 

In  speaking  of  cotton,  it  should  have  been  stated  that  daring  the  past 
spring  and  summer,  the  ctU-worfM  were  very  bad  on  the  island.    Mr. 
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Clark,  who  lives  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  asaared  me,  that  in  one  week, 
with  tea  hands,  he  picked  up  off  and  scratched  out  of  the  eround,  36,000 
cut- worms,  as  be  counted  each  hand's  pickings  himself.  The  manager  oa 
Dr.  H.  J.  Peck*s  place,  said  he  picked  up  43  of  these  worms  himself 
from  under  one  single  cotton  stalk  m  the  month  of  June.  They  injured 
the  cotton  crops  there  very  much.  Col.  W.  M.  Tew  says,  that  the  die- 
ease  called  the  rust^  appeared  in  one  particular  spot,  in  a  cotton  field  of  his, 
in  the  summers  of  1846, 1849  and  1851 ;  although,  in  the  intermediate  years, 
corn  was  planted  in  the  same  field.  It  always  makes  its  appearance  at 
that  one  place  first,  and  then  seems  to  spread  from  that  and  appear  in 
other  places.  He  wishes  for  some  light  on  the  subject.  There  is  one 
thing  that  attracted  the  attention  of  many  in  the  growing  of  this  year's 
cotton  crop,  which  was  the  fact,  that  on  the  lands  which  lay  fallow  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  high  water,  and  were  not  broken  up  till  in  the  spring, 
the  cotton  was  small,  and  never  grew  off  like  that  which  was  planted  on  land 
which  had  been  worked  last  year  after  the  water  went  off.  The  difference 
was  perceptible  to  the  most  careless  observer,  even  the  very  row  pointing 
out  the  line  of  demarkation. 

Cotton  Gins.  Before  the  invention  of  the  saw  gin,  the^people  used  the  lit- 
tle roller  gio,  consisting  of  two  upright  pieces  in  which  two  horizontal  cylin- 
ders were  fixed  and  turned  by  a  crank,  which  was  worked  by  hand,  or  by 
means  of  a  strap  and  paddle  moved  by  the  foot;  the  first  named  cost  $3, 
the  latter  $5.  Mr.  Elias  Carter  made  a  great  many  of  them.*  These 
required  two  hands  to  attend  them,  or  sometimes  three,  viz :  one  to  turn 
the  crank,  one  to  feed,  and  one  to  stand  behind  with  a  sack  or  basket  and 
pull  away  the  lint.  It  is  surprising  to  think  how  soon  the  saw  gin  was 
brought  into  use  here,  after  its  first  invention.  The  first  saw  gin  and  gin 
house  in  the  parish  was  put  up  for  John  Henry,  on  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Troy  place,  at  the  mouth  of  Little  River,  about  four  hundred  yards 
up  from  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  The  exact  date  of  its  building  can- 
not be  ascertained,  but  it  was  1804  or  5 ;  nor  can  the  names  of  the  me- 
chanics be  ascertained,  but  it  is  hoped  that  these  facts  may  come  to  light. 
This  gio.  was  very  small  and  light,  requiring  only  one  small  horse  to  turn  it. 
Cotton  was  brought  to  it  from  Catahoula  and  Boeuff  prairies,  and  it  was 
quite  an  object  of  attraction  and  amazement.  A  gentleman  assured  me  that 
he  was  there  to  see  it  in  1808  when  he  was  but  a  lad,  and  on  entering  the  door 
of  the  gin,  the  brush-minder,  who  was  a  stout  Irishman,  came  rushing  out 
towards, him  all  covered  over  with  the  downy  lint.  Mistaking  him  for 
some  portion  of  the  machinery,  he  turned  to  make  his  escape  from  such 
impending  danger,  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  features  of  the  smiling 
paddy,  who  was  enjoying  the  sensation  he  was  producing  upon  the 
xrightened  bo^. 

The  next  gin  was  put  up  for  £dward  Lovelace  on  Sicily  Island,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Looab,  in  1807.  He  and  his  brother  got  outt  he  house  tim- 
bers and  did  most  of  the  work  in  framing,  covering,  &c.,  which  was 
attended  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  they  had  only  a  few  oxen  (three 

*Mr.  E.  C.  also  made  looma  for  the  people.  For  a  fnl]  fiwned  loom  he  charged  $10, 
while  for  one  which  was  fastened  tip  to  the  side  of  the  house,  and  not  made  ont  in  full,  he 
only  charged  $7.  Judge  Taliaferro  tells  an  anecdote  of  Mrs.  Carter,  the  wife  of  tiie 
gentleman  here  spoken  of.  Bhe  had  a  large  quanti^  of  wool  which  was  full  of  burs  and 
▼erv  hard  to  clean ;  she  thought  a  great  deal  about  it,  as  she  was  anxious  to  put  a  piece  of 
doth  iu  the  loom.  One  night  she  dreatned  about  it,  and  dreamed  that  she  could  clean  out 
the  burs  by  running  the  wool  throueb  the  r.  Her  gin.  Next  morning  the  first  thing  she  did 
after  rising,  was  to  test  the  pracdcaoility  of  her  dream,  when  she  was  gratified  by  GxuHag 
it  come  up  to  her  most  sanguine  wishes.  It  became  generally  known  and  practised  by  afl 
her  neigODon.    It  is  well  known  that  wool  may  be  easily  cleaned  this  way  in  the  saw  gin. 
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jokes)  to  haul  the  timbera,  and  lacked  many  other  things.  At  that  time, 
iron  cost  a  great  deal,  and  roost  of  the  nails  used  were  wrought  oat  on  the 
anvil.  They  were  nearly  two  years  building  the  house  and  getting  the 
machinery  completed.  Shadrach  Taylor  made  the  running  gear  and  the 
wood  work  of  the  gin-stand ;  while  James  Wright  made  the  saws  and  all  the 
iron  work.  This  gin  had  |fty  saws,  and  every  pari  of  it  was  msde  there 
on  the  ground  by  these  two  workmen.  There  was  great  joy  and  rejoicing 
when  it  was  all  completed  and  set  in  motion.  This  gin  stood  for  many 
years  and  ginned  for  all  the  country  round.  Cotton  was  taken  to  it  from 
Catahoula  and  BoBuff  prairies  by  boats,  oven  as  late  as  1835.*  Up  to 
1810  it  was  the  only  gui  in  the  country  that  was  kept  in  constant  repair, 
for  that  of  Henry*s  was  frequently  out  ef  fix,  and  even  in  1811^-13,  was 
abandoned.  In  1810,  the  cotton  book  of  Lovelace  shows  the  entire  crop 
of  the  country  around  was  only  243  bales;  in  1811,  249  bales;  in  1812, 
231  bales. f  After  that,  their  ginnings  diminished,  owing  to  other  gins 
being  erected.  They  famished  theur  customers  with  bagging,  rope  and 
twine,  aod  often  shipped  the  cotton  in  their  own  name,  rendering  an 
account  of  the  proceeds  to  them.  They  had  a  full  store  at  the  same  time, 
and  did  nearly  all  the  business  in  the  country.  James  Stokes  built  a  gin 
in  the  town  of  Harrisonburg,  in  1813,  which  was  burnt  down  by  an  incen- 
diary in  1819. 

The  first  gin  on  Little  River,  after  Henry's,  was  put  up  for  Dr.  John 
McBride  Thompson,  in  1834,  by  McCiennon  and  Corn  well;  the  running 
gear  was  made  by  Peter  Row,  and  it  had  a  Carver  stand. 

The  first  gin  put  up  on  Black  River,  in  this  parish,  was  for  P.  D.  Mason, 
in  1837,  by  Ferrill  and  McCamish;  Peter  Row  made  the  running  gear,  and 
it  had  a  Carver  stand.  The  house  is  still  standing  on  the  place  now  own- 
ed  by  J.  Metcalf,  four  miles  below  Trinity » 

The  dTBttoateT  saw-mill  in  the  parish  was  built  on  Hemphiirs  Creek,  in  \ 
1806,  for  Mathew  Stone,  6y  James  Brownlee.    It  was  about  five  miles  ' 
from  the  bay  where  Captain  G.  Spencer's  saw- mill  now  stands.     The  ' 
next  was  put  up  where  Spencer's  mill  now  is,  by  Brownlee,  Elias  Carter 
and  John  Clarke,  for  themselves,  in  1808-9.     They  accidentally  found  the 
situation  one  Sunday  evening,  and  soon  bought  the  land  around  there  from 
Edward  Bullen,  without  intimating  their  designs  to  him,  or  any  one. 
They  went  to  work  under  many  disadvantages,  and  soon  raised  the  mill,  ; 
and  set  it  going.  I 

This  is  still  one  of  the  best  mill-sites  in  all  this  section  of  country,  and  j 
millions  of  feet  of  lumber  have  been  made  and  sold  here.  \ 

Zacharias  Taliaferro  built  a  large  double  mill  on  Gray's  Creek,  in  i 
1816-17,  having  two  pierheads,  running  two  separate  sashes,  with  two  ( 
saws  in  each.  ( 

The  first  aUani'engine  was  put  up  on  Black  River,  in  1839,  by  R.  C.  • 
Martin  and  Henry  Shriver,  running  two  saws  and  a  set  of  mill -stones,  i 
This  mill,  or  the  machinery,  was  moved,  in  1849,  into  a  large  house  in  I 
Trinity,  so  as  to  be  in  a  more  central  place.     It  is  now  owned  by  H. 
Shriver  and  John  M.  Philips.    It  will  cut  30,000  feet  per  week,  without*: 
any  serious  drawback,  and  the  stones  cnuld  grind  250  bushels  per  day.. 
The  whole  mill  is  worth  $12,000;  it  requires  12  hands  to  work  it  to  advan* 
tage,  and  their  hire  is  $17  per  month  :   one  yoke  of  oxen,  valued  at  $50^ 
and  the  logs  cost  $1  25  each;  the  lumber  sells  for  $12  to  $20  per  M.,  ac- 
cording to  quality. 

Joseph  R.  Carter  had  a  tan-yard  in  Catahoula  prairie  as  early  as  1812. 
Jacob  Laoius  had  one  in  1816,  here,  near  Harrisonburg.  Moses  McDaniel 

*  It  was  burnt  down  in  1829,  but  soon  another  was  pnt  up  in  its  place. 
t  Tke  caitire  cotton  crop  of  the  Parish  in  1849,  was  6,608  bales. 
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and  Joseph  FrsDcis  established  their  tannery  here  in  1844,  and  still  cany 
on  the  business. 

Lacey,  sod  Henry  Guthrie,  and  Charles  Cratg,  were  hatUn  here  from 
1810  down  to  1820.  If  a  person  would  furnish  either  of  them  with  16  fox- 
skins,  or  the  same  number  of  raccoon-skins,  they  would  make  a  hat  which 
would  last,  with  constant  wearing,  for  ten  years. 

Rezin  Bowie  put  up  a  whiskey-distillery  on  the  Bayoa  Bushby  in  1803, 
and  made  several  barrels  of  whiskey  every  year  for  some  time.  After 
cotton  began  to  attract  attention,  he  quit  the  still  and  raised  cotton.  The 
surplus  whiskey  which  he  could  not  dispose  of  to  the  neighbors,  he  gene- 
rally put  on  keel- boats  and  shipped  to  New-Orleans,  or  the  coast.* 
^  The  first  steamboat  that  ever  ran  up  the  Ouacbitta  River  was  called 
the  '^  Jamks  Monroe,"  and  was  commanded  by  Captain  Nancarrow,  in 
1819.  She  was  a  rough  piece  of  work,  and  had  a  mast  and  sails.  She 
ran  from  New- Orleans  to  Harrisonburg  in  twelve  days,  and  great  was  the 
wonder  of  the  people  at  her  astonishing  speed,  and  they  congratulated 
each  other  upon  their  being  brought  so  very  near  to  New- Orleans.  The 
**  James  Monroe**  ran  on  up  to  what  was  then  called  the  **  Post  of  Ona- 
chitta,'*  and  her  advent  there  created  such  great  excitement,  that  the  whole 
population  made  a  general  grand  jubilee ;  and,  as  commemcH^tive  of  the  great 
event,  and  expressive  of  their  joy  on  the  occasion,  they  changed  the  name 
of  their  town  from  ''  The  Post  of  Ouackittd"  to  that  of  "  Monroe.**  The 
second  boat  up  this  river  was  the  "  Independence,*^  in  1820-21,  commanded 
by  Captain  Rarich.  This  was  the  first  steamboat  that  ever  ran  into 
Bayou  and  Lake  Looah,  which  was  the  same  winter,  and  before  the  Bayou 
was  cleaned  out. 

The  next  boat  was  the  *^  Leopard,*'  in  182*2-3,  commanded  by  Captain 
Raspellier.  This  boat  was  rather  an  ungainly  piece  of  work,  and  had  a 
wooden  main-shaft.  She  ran  as  far  as  Camden,  and  made  about  two  trips 
of  a  season,  and  seldom  made  the  distance  from  New-Orleans  up  to  Harrison- 
burg in  less  than  twelve  days.  Some  of  the  old  folks  say,  on  her  upward  trips, 
they  could  get  out  and  walk  along  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
keep  far  ahead  of  her.  Sometimes  they  would  get  out  and  dance  all  night 
at  a  French  ball  on  the  coast,  and  mount  horses  next  morning  and  soon 
overtake  her.  About  that  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  and  discussion 
about  moving  the  state-house,  or  seat  of  government,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  from  the  different  parishes,  were  proposing  to  move  it  to 
their  several  sections  of  the  state,  when  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Grymes,  in  order 
to  ridicule  them,  proposed  that  they  should  charter  the  "  Leopard,"  and 
constitute  it  the  state-house,  and  go  peddling  over  the  state  from  parish  to 
parish,  so  thata^  might  have  a  benefit.  Even  as  late  as  1836,  there  were 
but  two  boats  in  the  Ouachitfa  trade,  and  they  were  grumbling  on  account 
of  the  competition,  and  said  the  business  was  overdone.  There  was  much 
mancBuvring  in  order  to  secure  the  Sicily  Island  business,  as  it  was  by 
far  the  most  profitable.  The  freights  of  those  days  were  quite  high.  Ca- 
bin passage  to  New- Orleans  was  $30,  and  $35  coming  back.  Then,  if  the 
nights  were  dark,  or  the  least  squally,  they  lay  by  all  night. f     The  "  Ro- 

*  Tbe  first  brtek  house  in  the  parish  was  built  on  Sicily  laland,  near  the  head  of  Lake 
Looah,  for  Philip  J.  Hooter,  by  J.  Crawford,  in  1835-6. 

Judge  Taliaferro  brought  the  ^nt  piano-forte  into  the  parish  in  1630.  It  was  made  by 
"  George  Astor,  CornhiU,  London ;  new  patent.*'  The  wires  are  stretched  ou  a  wooden 
frame  of  simple  construction.  It  is  not  more  than  twenty-six  inches  wide,  having  small 
legs,  and  is  ornamented  with  inlaid  work  of  white  wood.    It  cost  $300  in  Kentacky. 

t  At  this  time  there  are,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  as  many  as  thirteen  boats  in  this 
trade,  and  the  amount  of  business  done  on  the  Washitta  is  so  very  considerable,  that, 
during  the  present  fall,  while  the  river  has  been  so  low  as  to  prevent  shipments,  the  mer- 
chants in  New-Orleans  have  seriously  felt  the  want  of  the  produce.  The  same  remark 
applies  with  greater  moment  concerning  the  trade  of  Red  River.   Freight  on  cotton  bales. 
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flwo,"  commanded  by  Capt.  James  Mamring,  first  ran  vp  Little  River  to 
Capt.  O.  Spencer's,  in  1837.  Br.  Keep  ran  tlie  steamboat  **  Rock  River*' 
vp  into  Catahoula  Lake  in  1840,  and  went  above  Lacroix  ferry.  This  was 
§oir  the  parpose  of  getting  a  load  of  pine  knots  to  carry  down  to  the  Missis- 
«ippi  River  to  sell  to  steamboats.  In  1641,  Capt.  J.  M.  Philips  took  the 
**  Hannibal"  in  the  Catahoula  Lake  above  Hane's  ferry.  Samnel  Glenn, 
Sen.,  took  the  steamboat  *^  Art"  up  to  the  lake  for  pine  knots,  and  he  may 
be  considered  really  as  the  first  who  embarked  in  this  business  in  earnest, 
although  he  was  very  unfortunate  at  it.  After  him,  in  1847-8,  Capt. 
Francis  Routh  took  the  steamboat  ^'  Ellen"  into  the  lake  after  pine  knots, 
and  has  continued  at  the  business  up  to  this  time.  During  the  last  two 
years,  several  boats  have  been  engaged  in  the  business.  At  the  time 
of  the  inundation  of  Concordia  and  Catahoula  in  1850,  many  persons 
Boved  from  the  swamp  to  the  pine  hills  of  this  parish,  and  engaged  in 
catbering,  hauling  and  piling  pine  knots  on  the  margin  of  Little  River  and 
Catahoula  Lake,  at  every  available  point.  They  built  temporary  houses 
and  shanties,  and  for  some  months  this  portion  of  the  parish  presented 
quite  an  animated  and  bustling  scene.  The  most  serious  drawback  was  pro- 
ve nder  for  their  teams.    Many  of  them  united  their  forces  in  partnerships. 

Where  the  knots  were  plentiful,  they  would  go  with  their  carts  and  wag- 
ons and  load  them  as  they  gathered  the  knots.  But  the  usual  practice  was 
to  set  the  men  to  chopping  and  splitting,  while  the  women  and  children 
piled  and  corded  the  knots,  and  split  wood,  so  as  to  be  convenient  to  the 
wagoners.  Many  of  the  strongest  women  also  used  axes.  The  whole 
woods,  in  some  places,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  large,  ill-arranged 
woodyard,  where  hundreds  of  stacks  and  cords  of  wood  and  knots  could  be 
eeen  at  once.  A  fair  day's  work  for  a  hand,  was  to  cut,  split  and  pile  three 
•cords;  but  where  the  knots  were  plentiful,  and  little  cutting  required, 
much  more  could  be  done.  The  job  of  haulbg  was  the  most  laborious 
and  expensive.  The  wood  was  hauled  to  the  yai^  and  thrown  down  care- 
lessly by  the  wagoner  and  his  helper ;  after  which,  at  odd  times,  other 
hands  were  employed  in  placing  it  in  cord  ranks.  The  boats  gave  for 
it  then,  from  $1  to  81  50  per  eord,  which,  in  many  cases,  was  paid  in  gro- 
ceries and  provisions,  at  pretty  round  prices,  and  sometimes  **  paid  on  a 
credit."  The  landing  places  also  affected  the  prices.  Many  others,  at 
the  same  time,  were  engaged  in  the  getting  out  of  round  logs  and  square 
timber.  But  in  all  of  it,  very  little  money  was  realized  by  the  laborers.  It 
is  the  general  belief  that  the  shippers  of  the  pine-knots  reap  all  the  profits, 
as  they  realize  a  large  per  centage  from  the  boats  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

Capt.  Cooksey  has  been  engaged  for  many  yeara  on  the  streams  of  this 
parish,  navigatine  with  a  horse-hoat^  and  selling  merchandise.  Besides 
him,  there  are  owers  in  the  same  business,  all  of  whom  appear  to  be  ma- 
king money. 

Levees. — But  little  attention  was  directed  to  levees  in  this  parish  till  a 
few  years  past.  In  1847,  some  bayous,  such  as  Crockett's  on  Little  River, 
and  other  small  outlets,  were  stopped.  Others  were  closed  in  1848-49, 
and  1850.  Some  action  has  been  taken  on  the  business  by  the  Police 
Jury,  but  owing  to  the  confiictiDg  interests  of  the  pine  hill  and  swamp 
tana  citizens,  it  is  difllcult  to  adopt  a  general  levee  system.  During  the 
spring  of  1850,  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  also  during  this  year, 
there  have  been  several  miles  of  leveeing  done  on  Black  and  Little  Rivera. 
Major  Liddell  deserves  more  credit  probably  than  any  other,  as  he  has  led 
the  way  and  urged  othera  to  work,  both  by  precept  and  example.    During 

doring  low  water,  diis  past  fall,  was  $1  95 ;  the  general  price  is  75  oents,  and  aometiines 
aa  low  as  50  centa,  froiD  Trinity.  Cabin  passage  to  New-Orleans»  generally,  $5,  aome- 
tiines, 96,  and  the  same  back. 
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this  year,  the  town  council  of  Trinity  have  laid  and  collected  a  tax  to  be  ap> 
propriated  to  the  leveeing  of  the  town,  and  already  the  laborers  are  on  the 
•pot  at  work. 

The  high  water  of  1828  was  about  four  feet  above  the  highest  swamp 
lands  of  the  parish,  and  about  three  feet  over  the  lands  of  Catahoula  prai- 
rie. The  high  waters  have  been  thus  noted  by  Judge  Taliaferro.  The 
unprecedented  high  water  of  1779  was  about  four  feet  higher  than  1628. 
The  overflows  of  1796,  1615,  and  1623,  were  about  the  same,  and  six  in- 
ches lower  than  '28.  In  1813  it  was  nine  inches  lower.  In  1^09,  and 
1611,  ^ey  were  not  so  high,  but  still  did  some  damage.  The  high  waters 
of  1611,  '13  and  '15,  caused  many  of  the  first  settlers  on  Black  and  other 
rivers  to  leave  the  country,  In  1624  and  '26,  they  were  about  alike,  and 
some  two  feet  lower  than  '28.  By  observing  the  subsidence  of  the  water 
for  many  years,  it  is  found  to  fall  oftener  in  June  than  any  other  month. 
For  fnrUier  observations  on  the  overflows  in  the  parish,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Dr.  E.  D.  Fenner's  Southern  Medical  Reports  for  the  year 
1850,  vol  2d,  p.  157,  et  stq.  The  following  brief  table  may  be  interesti]^ 
lo  some ;  the  measurements  were  made  by  Major  Liddell : — 

The  water  in  1828  wss  7  feet  21  inches  higher  than  in  1840. 
.*  a        j2    "     l|  "  "        1841. 

"  M        10    •«    8i  '*  «        1842. 

*'  "  5    "     61  "  "        1844. 

M  II  6    <*    9  •*  "        1849. 

"  .      "  8    **    9  "  "        1850. 

Religion. — The  Methodists  were  the  first  to  preach  the  fiiith  of  Pro- 
testants in  this  section  of  country.  The  earliest  preacher  is  said  by  some 
to  be  Rev.  Mr.  Bowman,  while  others  say  that  Rev.  Randal  Gibson  and 

Black  man  first  passed  through  from  Mississippi  to  Alexandria  in 

1805.  for  the  purpose  of  preaching,  and  laying  out  a  circuit,  and  selecting 
suitable  places  to  preach  at.  Some  of  the  settlers  were  members  of  the 
church,  and  willingly  lent  helping  hands,  and  for  many  years  the  preach- 
ers held  forth  to  their  congresations  in  private  houses.  Among  the  namei 
of  the  early  preachers  the  folTowhig  are  given — Barnes,  Griffin,  Hennegar, 
Shaw,  Shrock,  Harper,  John  Cotton,  Owens  and  Nalley.  ,Mr.  N.  was  a 
delicate,  feeble  man,  and  traveled  on  this  circuit  about  1615.  In  the  win- 
ter, while  attempting  to  swim  the  Hemphill's  Creek,  up  near  where  Squire 
Heard  now  lives,  he  got  very  wet,  and  the  cold  benumbed  him  so  that  he 

Strished  on  the  road-side,  where  he  was  found  by  some  of  the  neighbors, 
e  was  decently  buried  at  old  Mr.  Brown's  place,  near  by ;  and  every 
preacher  since  that  time  who  fills  his  circuit,  pays  a  pilgrimage  u>  the 
grave  of  the  faithful  minister  who  fell  in  his  harness,  and  **  died  at  hb  post.** 

The  most  of  the  church  buildings  in  the  parish  have  been  put  up  by  the 
joint  contributions  of  the  people,  irrespective  of  denominational  feeling, 
and  are  used  by  any  and  all  ministers  in  good  standing.  There  are  three 
meeting-houses  on  Sicily  Island,  one  in  Harrisonburg,  one  in  Trinity,  tvre 
on  Little  River,  and  one  on  Black  River,  besides  some  in  the  pine  hills — 
one  being  at  the  Sulphur  Springs. 

The  Baptists  have  some  1 1  congregations  in  the  parish,  numbering  350 
members  in  all,  many  of  whom  are  blacks.  John  Impsoo  was  the  first 
Baptist  preacher  in  the  parish,  about  the  year  1825.  It  is  said  by  some, 
that  a  Mr.  Hill  preached  here  as  early  as  1810,  although  he  was  not  or- 
dained till  many  years  after.  Rev.  John  Iropson  and  Rev.  Henry  Humble 
constituted  the  first  Baptist  Church  here,  now  known  as  the  tatahdola 
Church,  in  1826,  there  being  then  only  seven  members.  At  this  time 
there  are  five  Baptist  ministers  in  the  parish,  amongst  whom  are  the  Rev. 
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T;  A.  Routoo,  and Lacy.    The  church  properly  of  this  denomina- 

tion  is  worth  about  $3,000. 

There  are  no  other  sects  of  religion  known  as  a  commanity,  although 
there  are  many  isolated  individuals  of  various  persuasions.  Generally  the 
people  are  moral,  the  Sabbath  is  more  respected  than  in  many  other 
places  where  more  pretensions  are  made  to  morality  and  enlightenment, 
and  the  criminal  docket  is  seldom  occupied  by  any  cases. 

Education. — The  whole  number  of  public  schools  is  thirty.  Teachers, 
twenty-five;    students,  five   hundred  and  forty-eight;  funds  raised  for 

Sublic  schools  by  tax,  $830  ;  public  funds,  $3,644.  The  academy  of  Mr. 
.  B.  Knapp  on  Sicily  Island  is  deserving  of  particular  mention.  Mr.  K. 
is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  came  to  Louisiana  some  years  ago,  and  was  as- 
sistant in  Mr.  Digg's  academy  in  Rapides  parish.  In  1849  he  established 
liis  academy  here,  and  had  about  fifty  pupils.  The  house  stands  in  a  re- 
tired and  most  romantic  spot,  ten  miles  from  Harrisonburg,  in  the  loffy 
hills  of  the  island,  where  there  is  plenty  of  spring  water.  The  house  was 
built  by  contribution  and  the  joint  labor  of  the  citizens,  and  is  commodious, 
protected  by  a  veranda  on  the  south  side,  having  a  shrubbery  in  the  yard. 
The  coursiB  of  study  embraces  all  the  primary  English  branches,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  mathematics  and  languages  usually  taught  preparatory  to  a 
college  education.  The  cost  of  board  and  tuition  for  the  year  is  from  $120 
to  $130.  The  annual  income  is  about  $1,500.  Mr.  Knapp  is  principal ; 
Mr.  William  Reh  is  teacher  of  instrumental  music  and  French;  and  Mrs. 
Knapp  is  matron.  During  the  present  year  there  were  twenty  students 
in  the  male,  and  twenty  in  the  female  department.  There  is  no  school 
near  here  where  better  facilities  are  presented  for  obtaining  a  good,  sub- 
stantial education. 

In  1810  the  parish  contained  2,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
1,664.  At  this  time  there  are  1,664  square  milesy  with  a  population  of 
3,569  whites,  and  3,416  blacks. 

White  children  under  10  years 1,335  Bales  of  cotton  made  in  1849. ..          6,608 

Natives  of  the  state 1.860  Value  of  real  estate          "  ....$1,812,572 

State  tax  of  1849 $6,000        ••   personal    "     214,818 

Parish  **    3,000    Deatus  in  the  year  1849-50 177 

The  different  occupations  and  trades  are  thus  represented : 

Planters 475  OTer8eer8....31  Printen....2  Hunter 1  Oansmiths-.-.S 

Mechanics 30  Blacksmiths  . .  7  Seamstress.  1  Silversmith-'l  Tailors 9 

Teachers 15  Preachers....  5  Painters.... 3  Raftsmen... 4  Lumb. merch..  1 

Doctors 16  Merchants...  25  Laborers...  3  Cooper 1  Baker 1 

Lawyers 7  Wood-chop'rs  16  Peddlers.. .2  BricKmasons2  Mill-wright8...4 

Tairaers 2  St.  Boat  Cap'n  1  TaVnkeeperl  Dis'tJndge.l  Otnileman.,.1 

No  oeeupaiion.  164 

There  are  46  over  the  age  of  21  who  can  neither  read  nor  write — 9 
of  whom  are  natives  of  this  state.  Idiots  7 — 2  of  whom  are  dumb.  There 
were  31  marriages  from  June,  *49,  to  June,  '50.  From  1808,  up  to  1st 
December,  1851,  there  have  been  1,102  marriage  licenses  issued. 

When  the  parish  was  laid  off  and  organized,  Benjamin  Tennelle  was  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  Probate  Court  in  1808.  Robert  Hall  succeeded  him  in 
1809.  Samuel  Lightner  succeeded  him,  and  died  in  December,  1834. 
J.  G.  Taliaferro  was  appointed  his  successor  in  1835,  and  was  in  office  at 
the  time  of  the  change  of  the  Constitution  in  1846. 
>^'^The  first  lawyers  who  practised  at  this  bar  were— John  McNutt,  John 

Hughes,  J.  G.  Hunter,  Harmon, Low, Patterson,  — 

Overton,  ^-7>  Robertson,  and  Isaac  Thomas. 
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Phtsiciaics — Dr.  David  Phelps  wbi  the  first  physician,  and  amoni^ 
the  earliest  settlers,  coining  here  In  May,  1807,  from  Kentucky.  H« 
practised  medicine  forty-one  years,  and  died  in  Harrisonburg  10th  August, 
1829,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

Dr. Dodridge  practised  here  as  early  as  1815.    Dr. IngenoQ 

practised  here  about  the  same  time,  and  was  drowned  in  1817,  in  attempt- 
ing to  swim  across  Turkey  Creek,  when  it  was  very  high  and  daogerous, 

owing  to  heaiy  rains.    Dr. Trahem,  1818;  Dr.  Bojohn,  a  German* 

1820;  Dr.  Mongin,  1820;  Dr.  Foster,  1818;  Dr.  James  McBride 
Thompson,  1819.  Dr.  T.  was  a  successfal  practitioner,  coming  from  the 
State  of  Georgia.'   He  died  at  Columbia,  on  the  Onachitta,  in  1842-^.    Dr. 

Sorden,  1823,  from  Delaware.    Dr.  Nuttall,  from  Kentucky,  1825. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Peck,  from  Kentucky,  1828.  Dr.  Clarendon  Peck,  from  Ken- 
tucky, 1835,  died  on  the  Island,  August,  1837,  much  regretted.  Dr.  P. 
was  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  labor  to 
the  investigation  of  the  indigenous  botany  of  this  country. 

BtooKAPHT. — Having  thus  disposed  of  the  various  subjects  presentod 
ibr  consideration,  we  will  now  draw  this  paper  to  a  close,  by  giving  brief 
outlines  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  citizens  of  this  parish,  and  would  beg 
the  indulgence  of  the  reader  for  the  very  meagre  sketches,  as  in  nrast 
eases  the  information  had  to  be  obtained  from  others  who  were  not  familiar 
with  the  persons  here  mentioned. 

General  Philip  Caldwell  came  from  Kentucky  at  an  early  day,  and 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  that  state.  He  was  a  member 
of  our  Legislature  from  1809  to  1622,  without  any  interruption.  He  en- 
listed, organized,  and  commanded  a  company,  and  hastened  to  the  assisl- 
ance  of  General  Jackson  at  New-Orleans,  in  1815,  but  arrived  there  after 
the  victoiy.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  and  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty  with  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  enthusiasm.  The 
parish  of  Caldwell  was  named  in  honor  of  him. 

James  Bowie  was  mostly  raised  in  this  parish,  although  he  was  bom  in 
Burke  county,  Georgia.  His  father's  name  was  Rezin  Bowie,  and  was 
from  Maryland ;  he  settled  on  the  Bushby,  about  ten  mites  south-west 
from  Harrisonburg,  in  1802.  His  wife  was  a  pious  and  most  excellent 
lady,  and  although  Mr.  B.  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  sound  judg- 
ment, yet  it  is  thought  that  the  children  inherited  their  versatility  and 
remarkable  intellectual  energies  from  their  mother.  The  family  consisted 
of  Awe  sons ;  their  names,  in  regular  succession  as  to  age,  were  John  J., 
David,  Janust  Rezin  and  Stephen ;  ^ere  was  no  daughter.  They  were  all 
large,  muscular  men. 

The  opportunities  for  education  here  at  that  time  were  limited,  so  that 
they  did  not  receive  that  culture  which  was  calculated  to  develop  and 
cherish  their  mental  faculties  to  the  extent  they  were  capable  of.  All  of 
them  were  passionately  fond  of  the  chase,  and  all  the  wild  sports  of  a 
frontier  forest  life.    In  1817-18,  they  removed  to  Opelousas. 

At  one  time  James  Bowie,  with  ten  hardy  companions,  was  in  Texas,  and 
was  there  attacked  by  about  200  Indians,  but  the  party  managed  to 
defend  themselves  against  this  fearful  odds,  and  finally  reached  the  white 
settlements  in  safety.  On  the  19th  September,  1827,  he  was  engaged  in  a 
duel  with  Norris  Wright,  and  others,  on  a  bar  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  near 
Natchez.  This  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  duels  perhaps  ever  fought,  and  in 
which  B.  was  severely  wounded  and  two  men  were  killed.  He,  there,  and 
on  many  similar  occasions,  evinced  that  coolness  and  courage  so  peculiar  to 
him,  and  which  ever  characterized  him,  even  in  hb  last  hour,  at  the  stormii^ 
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of  the  Alamo,  where  his  eventful  life  was  brought  to  an  honorable  and  glo- 
rious termination.* 

WiLLiAH  Latlaud,  a  Revolutionaiy  soldier,  now  living  oo  Sicily  Island, 
ten  miles  from  Harrisonburg,  was  born  in  Berkeley  county,  Va.,  near 
Slinker's  Gap,  oo  the  Shenandoah  River,  3d  May,  1742.  His  parents 
^were  from  New-Jersey,  of  the  upper  Freehold ;  his  mother's  maiden  name 
WTBA  Sarah  Ellison.  In  1773,  there  was  so  much  agitation  and  excitement 
auDongst  the  people  and  dread  of  the  savages,  that  his  parents  returned 
from  Virginia  to  New-Jersey,  in  the  neighborhood  whence  they  had  mi- 
g;rated. 

We  will  here  narrate  the  occurrences  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Lay  land,  pretty 
much  in  his  own  language,  and  we  will  see  how  well  it  accords  with  histo- 
ry, for  some  persons  are  incredulous  on  the  subject,  simply  because  from 
his  great  temperance  and  prudence,  he  does  not  show  such  extreme 
debility  and  decrepitude  as  is  often  evinced  by  persons  many  years  his 
juniors. 

In  1776,  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  continental  service,  and  the  first 
engagement  in  which  he  took  a  part  was  called  Morris*  BatUe.  The  first 
officer  under  whom  he  enlisted  was  Morgan,  the  captain  of  a  company  of 
riflemen  from  Virginia.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  under  the  gene- 
ral-in-chief.    He  was  with  the  army  in  the  winter  of  1777,  when  encamp- 

*  Dr.  James  HolHday,  who  now  practiaea  bis  profession  in  Harrisonbarg,  is  worthy  of 
mentinn  in  this  place.  He  was  bom  in  Vircinia,  in  1786,  where  he  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated, completing  his  medical  education  in  the  Universitv  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  heen 
TOactising  medicme  for  forty  years,  die  last  sixteen  of  uem  in  Mississippi  and  this  state. 
He  settled  here  in  1839,  and  for  the  space  of  ten  years  has  devoted  a  large  share  of  his 
time  to  the  study  and  investigation  ol  the  geology  and  mineraloev  of  the  parish,  as  has 
been  elsewhere  mentioned.  With  the  Doctor's  permission ,  the  following  interesting  and 
Tery  touching  anecdote  of  one  of  his  ancestors  is  added,  with  a  short  explanatory  note  of 
his  own. 

"  A  Singular  Story. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  writes  the  following  to 
that  paper  :  '  The  recent  decease  of  the  Rev.  John  M.  Duncan,  in  your  city,  revives  an 
interesting  incident  in  his  early  life.  On  her  passage  from  Ireland,  the  vessel  in  which 
yoang  John  and  his  family  were  paasensers,  was  cast  away.  For  some  time  all  on  board  were 
threatened  with  death  by  famine.  At  length  lots  were  cast  for  a  human  victim,  to  appease 
the  pangs  of  hunger.  The  lot  fell  upon  the  venerable  grandmother  of  that  noble  boy — Mrs. 
Margaret  Duncan.  Unwilling  to  resort  to  such  a  horrid  remedy,  the  ship's  company  re* 
solved  to  postpone  the  dreamul  death  a  few  hours.  The  hopeless  perioa  again  arrived, 
when  lots  were  again  oast  for  a  sacrifice  of  life— «gain  the  lot  tell  upon  the  same  lady.  By 
common  consent  another  respite  was  granted,  and  by  perfect  agreement  a  third  time  the 
same  ordeal  was  to  be  passed.  Strange  to  tell — the  t&ira  time  that  aged  lady  was  doomed 
to  die.  A  brief  space  of  time  being  allowed  for  preparation,  the  poor  woman,  perfectly 
resigned  to  her  fate,  made  one  vow  unto  the  Lord,  that  if  he  would  avert  the  pending 
blow,  and  in  mercy  save  the  ship's  company,  she  would  consecrate  herself  more  fully  to  His 
service— would,  on  their  arrival  at  any  port,  erect  a  temple  in  honor  of  His  name,  and  edu- 
cate  and  auahfy,  so  far  as  in  her  power,  her  grandson,  John  M.  Duncan,  for  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel ;  that  prayer  was  probably  heard — for,  as  the  lady  appeared  on  the  deck  to  ren- 
der up  ner  life,  a  voice  from  alufl  announced  the  welcome  tidings — *Sail  ho !'  A  vessel 
hove  m  sight,  came  to  their  relief,  and  in  safety  thev  all  reached  Philadelphia.  In  that 
dty,  the  venerable  grandmother  promptly  performed  her  vows.  She  became  a  mora  de> 
voted  Christian ;  she  erected  the  nandsome  church-edifice  which  there  bears  her  name  to 
this  day — and  her  grandson,  educated  and  qualified  for  the  sacred  office,  spent  a  long  life 
ofpiety  and  usefulness,  and  then  surrendered  his  happy  spirit,  surrounded  by  numerous 
afiectionate  fri^ds.' " 

"  The  undersigned  can  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  above,  with  the  exception  that 
the  Rev.  John  Mason  Duncan  did  not  cross  the  Atlantic  with  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Dancan,  as  he  was  bom  in  the  ci^  of  Philadelphia  many  years  after  her  settlement 
were.  The  father  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Duncun  was  Robert  Duncan,  Esq.,  formerly  Mayor  of 
FhUadelphia.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  of  the  city  of  New- York,  was  Mrs.  Duncan's 
ion-in-law.  The  late  Hon.  Isaac  McKim,  formerly  Member  of  Congress  from  Baltimore, 
was  her  grandson,  and  the  undersigned  her  great-grandson.  The  choreh  alluded  to  stands 
on  Thirteenth-street,  near  Marke^streetk 

••  J&MKS  HOLLIDAT." 
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ed  at  Valley  Forge,  and  says,  that  General  WaahiDgtoa  had  all  the  aol- 
diera  inocalated.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Monmoutb,  29th  June, 
1778,  and  in  a  akirmish  at  Whitemarsh.  He  was  with  General  Anthony 
Wayne  at  the  storming  of  Stoney  Point,  on  the  15th  July,  1779.  In  tfan 
engagement,  he  states,  that  the  general  was  directed  to  choose  his  men,  at 
the  service  was  considered  hazardous.  They  attacked  the  place  in  the 
night,  whiQh  was  a  very  dark,  cold,  cloudy  and  drizzly  one.  They  pro- 
ceeded with  so  much  caution  and  secrecy,  that  they  were  on  the  sentinels 
before  they  knew  it,  and  the  first  one  they  seized  and  made  him  pilot  them 
through  the  fort.  Thev  found  the  officers  up  in  a  three-story  building,  and 
when  they  were  summoned  to  surrender,  they  demanded  upon  what  au- 
thority, when  the  Americans  quickly  answered,  "  By  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Continental  Congress !"  In  this  affair,  Mr.  L.  was  thrown 
from  a  ladder  and  fell  amongst  some  stones  and  shells,  which  hurt  him 
badly  for  awhile,  but  did  not  disable  him  from  duty. 

Late  in  1761,  word  was  brought  into  camp  where  he  was,  that  the  East- 
ern Divbion  of  the  army  was  discharged,  and  they  were  disbanded  withoat 
any  clothes  or  pay,  and  allowed  to  make  their  way  home  as  they  beat  coukl. 
In  passing  through  the  country,  the  people  often  laughed  at  the  shabby  ap- 
pearance of  the  soldiers,  and  jeered  them,  calling  them  **  lousy  rogues;" 
would  not  allow  them  to  come  into  their  houses,  but  made  a  great  outcry,  as 
if  afraid  they  would  be  robbed.  This  conduct  hurt  him  more  than  the 
hardships  of  Valley  Forge,  or  any  bodily  injury  sustained  on  the  field  of 
battle.  But  after  all  this,  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with  the  aoldier's  life ;  so  in 
1792,  he  again  enlisted  under  General  Wayne,  on  the  13th  May,  to  go 
against  the  Shawnee  and  other  tribes  of  Indians ;  his  captain  was  John  Com- 
mings,  his  lieutenant  was  named  Hall,  and  the  terra  of  enlistment  was  three 
years.  He  joined  the  grand  army  of  the  West  at  Pittsburg,  marched  to 
Cincinnati,  and  thence  to  Greenville,  where  they  remained  inactive  for 
some  time,  when  his  company,  with  others,  numbering  three  hundred, 
were  sent  as  an  escort  with  ammunition,  provisions,  dec.,  in  wagons,  to  Fort 
Defiance.      , 

They  were  five  days  going,  during  which  time  the  weather  was  rainy 
and  unpleasant.  When  they  arrived  and  delivered  the  stores  to  the  offi- 
cers in  the  fort,  they  struck  camp  on  the  margin  of  a  small  creek,  and 
were  carelessly  engaged  in  cooking,  some  sleeping,  and  others  amusing 
themselves  in  different  ways,  while  their  arms  were  stacked  in  the  centre. 
Suddenly  they  were  surrounded  and  violently  attacked  by  a  lai^e  body  of 
Indians,  who  rushed  to  try  and  seize  the  guns,  all  the  time  yelling  in  the 
most  terrific  manner,  and  dealing  death-blows  all  around.  The  Btruggh 
was  terrible  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  but  the  Americans  overpowered 
them,  and  the  surviving  Indians  made  a  precipitate  retreat  There  were 
many  women  in  the  fight,  who  were  armed  with  short  clubs,  having  an 
iron  spike  running  through,  with  a  hook  on  one  end,  while  the  other  was 
sharp.  The  Indians  carried  off  their  dead  comrades,  and  when  they 
were  so  heavy  that  they  could  not  handle  them,  they  cut  them  up  and 
threw  them  in  bags  and  carried  them  off.  In  this  fight,  Mr.  L.  was 
knocked  down  into  the  creek,  and  lay  there  insensible  for  some  time,  and 
ever  since  that,  his  brain  has  been  impaired,  and  his  mental  facultiea  some- 
what enfeebled.  When  they  marched  back  to  Greenville,  Dr.  Carraichsel, 
the  surgeon,  attended  him.  After  this,  he  was  in  another  escort  with 
stores  and  ammunition  under  Col.  Hamtramk,  from  Greenville  to  Cincin- 
nati ;  then  he  went  from  Cincinnati  to  Fort  Hamilton,  which  place  was 
under  the  command  of  Major  Cass,  under  whom  Mr.  Layland  afterwards 
served  as  orderly  sergeant.  He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Msjor 
Cass,  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.    While  here,  his  three  year  term  of 
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eDiistment  expired,  when  he  again  entered  the  service  under  Capt.  Pike, 
at  Fort  Massac,  in  his  company  of  riflemen.  Shortly  after  this,  Percy 
Pope  came  on  with  orders  to  pick  his  men  at  this  fort,  in  order  to  proceed 
down  the  river  to  Natchez,  and  Mr.  L.  was  taken  in  this  expedition,  and 
landed  at  Natchez  13th  May,  1797.  They  came  down  in  flat-boats,  having 
a  great  many  of  them  together,  presenting  qnite  a  formidable  appearance, 
al3i0Qgh  there  really  were  not  more  than  thirty  efficient  men  on  board,  as 
a  great  many  were  sick.  The  boats  were  loaded  with  hogs,  cattle,  com 
and  provisions.  After  landing,  they  erected  thirty  tents  on  Liberty  Hill, 
and  from  the  display  made,  the  Spanish  officers  were  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  there  was  qnite  an  army  of  them.  At  this  time,  there  were  only 
two  or  three  decent  looking  buildings  in  the  town,  the  Catholic  Cathedral 
being  the  largest  of  any,  bat  not  very  prepossessing.  They  hewed  out  and 
prepared  a  large  and  very  high  flag-staff,  which  they  erected  stealthily  by 
Dight  by  means  of  long  shears  and  blocks  and  tackle,  and  next  day  at  dawn, 
when  the  Spaniards  saw  the  American  flag  flying  aloft,  they  were  struck 
with  fear  and  astonishment,  as  they  concluded  there  roust  be  a  great  many 
men  where  so  much  had  been  done.  The  Spanish  officers  prevaricated, 
and  tried  by  many  arts  to  baffle  the  Americans  and  prevent  their  getting 
possession  of  the  country.  They  hired  Mr.  Job  Routh  and  Mr.  Cushing  to 
haul  their  cannons  and  other  things  down  the  bluff  at  night,  in  order  to  em- 
bark down  the  river,  but  failed  to  get  off,  when  the  same  gentlemen  were 
hired  to  haul  back  their  baggage  before  day  agaiOi  hoping  they  had  not 
been  detected  in  their  cowardly  movements.  This  was  done  several  nights 
before  they  finally  departed.  Before  they  left,  they  threw  all  kinds  of 
filth  into  the  wells,  with  the  carcasses  of  animals,  and  choked  them  up 
with  rubbish,  and  it  was  also  thought  they  had  thrown  poison  into  them. 
The  wells  stunk  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  into  them,  or  even  ap- 
proach near  them. 

At  this  time  the  army  was  reduced,  and  many  officers  lowered  in  their 
grade,  o/ discharged  from  service,  and  only  those  men  retained  who  had 
enlisted  for  five  years.  Major  Isaac  Guion  was  chief  officer  at  one  time. 
After  Percy  Pope  left,  Capt.  John  Heath  took  the  command,  who  was 
maimed  in  his  right  hand,  and  used  only  the  left.  At  this  time  Guion  was 
made  pny-master.  When  Mr.  Layland  enlisted,  he  was  promised  300 
acres  of  land  for  his  services,  but  he  has  never  received  it  yet.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  13th  May,  1798,  by  his  officers,  Guion  and  Heath, 
both  of  whom  signed  a  certificate  of  his  good  and  soldierly  conduct. 

During  all  his  long  service  he  never  indulged  in  the  use  of  any  spirituous 
liquors,  and  always  had  the  confidence  and  friendly  regards  of  his  comrades 
and  officers,  and  was  allowed  more  liberties  than  many  others. 

After  leaving  the  U.  S.  service,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Swayze, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Samuel  Swayze,  near  Washington,  Adams  county. 
Miss.,  on  the  9th  January,  1799,  and  resided  in  that  county  till  March, 
1835,  when  he  removed  to  Sicily  Island  where  he  now  lives.  His  wife 
died  here  on  the  9th  March,  1 837,  leaving  two  daughters  and  five  sons. 

Mr.  L.  is  now  a  good  looking  man  for  his  ase ;  nis  complexion  is  florid, 
face  is  full,  blue  eyes,  and  has  a  full  suit  of  gray  hair.  He  converses 
freely  and  cheerfully,  while  there  is  no  appearance  of  that  bodily  or  men- 
tal imbecility  which  might  naturally  be  looked  for  in  one  of  his  great  nge. 
He  walks  a  great  deal,  and  prefers  it  to  riding— he  walks  every  Sabbath  to 
a  church  near  by  his  house,  and  last  summer  walked  to  Harrisonburg. 
One  of  his  sons  is  living  with  him,  and  he  has  a  small  piece  of  land  and  a 
few  slaves  who  support  him  comfortably.  But  for  all  his  sesvices  in  the 
army,  he  has  never  yet  received  any  pecuniary  reward  from  the  govern- 
ment.    He  says  he  feels  unbounded  satisfaction  in  having  acted  a  part  id 
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Bchieying  the  liberty  of  his  conntiy,  and  hopes  the  preseDt  and  foture  gen* 
erations  will  not  sacrifice  it  on  the  shrine  of  party  strife  or  sectional  ambi- 
tion ! 

John  Faulk  settled  on  the  west  bank  of  Black  Ri^er,  abont  the 
year  1810,  jast  where  Major  Liddell  now  lives.  He  was  soon  after  over* 
flowed,  and,  retiriog  from  the  swamp,  undertook  the  manufacture  of  salt 
on  some  one  of  the  saline  streams  emptying  into  Red  River.  This  was 
about  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812.  Mr.  F.  had  succeeded  so 
well  with  the  salt,  that  he  took  a  boat  load  down  the  river,  and  on  arriving 
at  the  mouth  of  Black  River,  was  stopped  by  a  set  of  lawless  desperadoes, 
probably  the  Macon  gang,  who  demanded  and  exacted  toll  of  him  before 
they  permitted  him  to  pass  with  his  cargo. 

He  joined  the  army  of  Gen.  Jackson  in  the  winter  of  1814,  and  on  die 
night  of  the  28th  December  was  wounded  in  the  les  in  the  eogagemei^ 
and  in  that  condition  was  found  by  John  Kitterlin,  who  took  him  up  in  his 
arms  (F.  being  a  small  man)  aud  removed  him  within  the  lines  in  safety. 
Mr.  Faulk  never  knew  his  preserver  until  1842,  when  Mr.  Kitterlin  stopped 
at  his  house  on  his  way  up  to  the  land -office  at  Monroe,  to  secure  his  land. 
While  there,  upon  talking  over  past  eveuts,  and  recurring  to  the  battle  of 
New-Orleans,  the  discovery  was  made  of  their  former  opportune  meeting, 
when  their  delight  was  mutual,  and  both  brave  men  claspied  hands  in  life* 
long  friendship.  Mr.  Faulk  now  1ive8,nn  old  a^e,  a  wealthy  planter  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ouachitta,  while  Mr.  Kitterlin  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
He  resided  in  this  parish  many  years  on  Little  River,  and  when  he  died, 
left  a  widow  and  children. 

TowK9 — Harritanburg. — This  is  the  seat  of  jastice  of  the  parish,  and  is  sitoa- 
ted  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ouachitta  river,  at  the  point  where  the  pine  hills  are 
first  seen  in  afcending  this  stream.  The  land  is  sabject  to  inundation,  and  was 
under  water  in  1850.    It  contains  a  population  of  200  orderly  and  sociable  people. 

The  first  white  man  who  lived  here  was  Jacob  Simmons,  aboat  1804-5,  boi 
the  land  was  secured  by  pre-emption  and  right  of  occnpancy  to  John  Hamberiio, 
and  confirmed  to  him  by  the  United  States  land  commissioners,  in  June,  1811. 
This  land  was  afterwards  bought  by  John  Harrison,  who  came  from  South 
Carolina,  and  who  employed  Edward  Dorsey  to  lay  out  and  survey  the  town  lota, 
aud  draw  a  map  of  the  same,  in  the  year  1818.  The  place  was  selected  as  the 
site  for  the  coart-honse,  which  was  bailt  in  1808,  and  was  only  a  small  hewed-Iog 
hut;  the  next  court-hoose  was  a  frame  building,  put  up  in  1819. 

Oliver  J.  Morgan  had  the  first  store  here  in  1809,  and  also  kept  the  ferry  acroM 
the  river,  but  there  was  very  little  traveling.  Robert  Nobles  built  ihe  first  frame 
house  in  the  place,  which  was  burnt  down  a  few  years  ago,  while  owned  by 
Truman  Phelps.  Nobles  kept  tavern  here  in  1815.  John  Crane  and  William 
Taylor  had  a  store  here  in  1813 ;  J.  Hamberlin  and  P.  Caldwell,  1816;  Bichard 
Kins,  1816. 

Tne  present  court-house  is  a  commodions  two-story  brick  building,  fifty  feet 
square.  It  was  built  in  1843,  by  D.  E.  Ross  and  Edward  Bass,  and  cost  nearly 
$7,000.  The  first  jail  was  made  of  hewed  logs.  The  present  one  was  built  before 
the  court-house,  and  is  constructed  of  the  yellowish  gray  sandstone  which  is  so 
bountifully  supplied  on  the  spot,  looks  well,  and  answers  a  very  excellent  purpose. 

There  are  four  stores  and  two  groceries  in  the  place,  with  an  aggregate  capitd 
of  $25,000.  There  are  two  very  good  hotels  in  the  place.  Two  ph3raicians— 
Drs.  J.  Holliday  and  W.  H.  Hanua.  the  former,  also,  has  a  large  drug  store. 

Tkikitt. — Tbis  village  derives  its  name  from  its  position  at  the  triple  ooa* 
flnence  of  the  Tensas,  Ouachitta,  and  Little  rivers,  and  is  situated  between  the  two 
last-named  streams.  As  early  as  1804,  this  place  attracted  the  attention  of  Donbir 
and  Hunter,  as  a  highly  eligible  position,  and  they  predicted  that  at  some  fotora 
day  a  large  t(Swn  would  certainly  spring  up  here. 

A  man  named  Eliphalet  Plowden,  who  nad  been  living  on  Black  River  at  an 
early  date,  settled  here  in  1818,  on  the  little  mound  on  the  bank  of  the  Ooacfaitta, 
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not  frr  above  Oapt.  J.  M.  FhiliM*  reridence*  He  lived  here  many  yean,  and  kept 
a  poor  kind  of  entertainment  for  the  few  travelers  who  chanced  to  pass  that  way. 
A  very  singolar  though  tnie  anecdote  is  told  by  the  old  residents  of  this  man. 
One  of  his  neighbors  named  — <— ^  Shammit,  a  Dutchman,  had  a  wife  who  did 
not  suit  him,  from  some  cause,  and  he  ezpreased  a  strong  desire  to  get  rid  of  her. 
Piowden  hearing  Shammit  speak  in  this  manner,  proposed  a  trade  for  the  wife, 
and  actually  bought  her  from  Shammit  for  one  yoke  oi  oxen  and  a  rifle  gun,  and 
took  her  home  here,  and' they  lived  peaceably  together  for  many  years. 

Jud^e  T.  tells  an  anecdote  of  himself,  which  took  place  at  Flowden's.  He  was 
retummg  from  Natchez,  where  he  had  been  to  get  some  groceries  and  other  sup- 

flies,  amongst  which  was  a  quantity  of  salt  in  sacks,  and  was  bringing  all  home  m 
is  skiff.  Amongst  other  things,  he  had  provided  himself  with  a  comfortable  plaid 
cloak,  which  he  wore,  as  it  was  very  cold  and  rainy.  They  arrived  at  Plowden's 
about  dark,  and  stopped  for  the  night,  and  on  going  in,  T.  put  his  new  cloak  on  the 
bannister 'rail  to  drip,  but  unfortunately  the  ukirt  of  it  bad  oeen  pretty  well.saiura^ 
ted  with  the  salt  water  while  sitting  in  the  skiff,  and  as  it  was  a  time  of  overflow, 
Piowden  had  his  cows  on  the  mound  around  the  house  for  safety.  T.  forgot  his 
cloak  till  morning,  when  he  began  to  look  for  it,  and  after  much  fruitless  search, 
he  cast  his  eyes  under  the  house,  and  there  found  the  velvet  collar  with  the  chain 
and  clasp,  and  that  was  all  that  the  hungry  cows  had  left  of  his  new  plaid  cloak-— 
they  had  devoured  it 

A  man  named  John  Brown  lived  here  many  years,  and  in  1831  he  entered  the 
land  immediately  in  the  point  James  M.  Daughters  bought  the  laikid  from  Brown 
about  1836-7,  and  also  entered  more  adjoining,  higher  up  on  the  Ouachitta.  He 
employed  John  Daniels  to  la^  off  the  land  into  town  lots  in  1837,  and  make  a  map 
of  the  same.  Daughters  built  the  first  house  in  the  place  that  year,  which  was 
afterwards  occupied  as  a  store,  by  A.  S.  Barr,  and  is  still  standing  opposite  to  the 
steam  saw-mill.  Felix  Bobb  had  a  store  on  the  bank  of  the  Ouachitta,  just  at  the 
present  upper  limits  of  the  town,  in  1836.  In  1837,  A.  S.  Barr  and  Anderson 
opened  a  store  here.  In  1837,  F.  Robb  began  to  build  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Courtad  house,  on  the  comer ;  the  lumber  for  this  was  partly  obtained  from  mills 
in  the  pine  woods,  and  partly  sawed  by  hand,  and  cost  $30  per  thousand  when 
delivered  on  the  ground.  He  also  had  the  two  first  brick  chimneys  pot  up  here  by 
Hughes  Wilson,  but  the  bricks  were  very  mean,  and  the  job  was  badly  done ;  the 
bricks  cost  $17  50  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Daughters  died,  and  the  lands  here  were  bought  by Lester,  at  the 

public  sale  of  his  estate.  After  the  death  of  Lester,  his  widow  disposed  of  the 
property  to  Rev.  W.  H.  Turnley.  Many  of  the  lots,  however,  had  been  disposed 
of  previously.  In  1848,  the  remaining  lots,  amounting  to  81,  were  disposed  of  by 
lottery  at  $10  each,  there  being  no  blanks. 

At  this  time  the  population  of  Trinity  amounts  to  two  hundred,  and  was  greater 
in  1849,  but  owing  to  the  cholera  and  high  water  of  1850,  many  pertons  left. 
Property  has  improved  very  much,  and  when  the  levee  is  completed,  which  is 
now  being  thrown  up,  no  doubt  the  value  wiU  be  still  more  enhanced. 

There  are  four  stores  and  four  grocery  establishments,  two  billiard  tables  and 
two  ten-pm  alleys,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $35,000.  The  first  drug  store  was 
put  up  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Dearing,  in  1850.  There  are  two  tailor  shops,  one  tavern,  and 
one  smith  shop.  There  are  three  ferries  kept  at  this  point  which,  owing  to  the 
immense  amount  of  western  emigration,  are  very  profitable. 

The  first  brick  house  was  begun  by  A.  S.  Barr,  in  1850,  and  completed  in  1851 
by  M.  Gillis,  his  surviving  partner;  the  brick-work  was  done  by  Andrew  Beck; 
^e  wood- work  mostly  by  Beoj.  Vaughan ;  and  the  entire  cost  was  $3,000. 

There  is  only  one  church  edifice  in  the  place,  which  was  erected  by  the  joint 
contributions  of  the  whole  community.  It  is  a  neat  frame  building,  50x30  feet, 
with  a  belfry ;  was  built  by  Messrs.  Stout  and  Lehman,  in  1848. 

There  are  few  places  in  the  South  possessed  of  more  advantages  than  Trinity, 
for  an  outlay  of  capital  in  manufacturing  establishments.  The  communication 
with  New-Orleans  !s  always  open  the  whole  year  round;  the  Little  Biver  affords 
a  short  and  easy  intercourse  with  the  pine  hills  for  at  least  four  mouths  of  the^ear, 
where  any  amount  of  pine  and  other  timber  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  obtained; 
while  the  Ouachitta  and  Tensas  bring  down  immense  rafts  of  cypress  and  ash 
every  winter  and  spring. 
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When  the  salt  iprmgs  shall  be  properly  worked ;  when  the  immenae  minea  of 
iron  ore  ahall  ponr  ont  their  valaable  treaanrea ;  when  the  coal  beda  ahall  be  iip> 
heaved,  and  the  immense  qnarries  of  sandstone  ahall  be  brought  into  aervice,  Bnd 
the  tar,  pitch,  and  tarpentine  ahall  be  thrown  into  market,  then  Trioity  wiU 
aaanme  her  proper  rank  and  atation ;  then  there  will  be  immenae  cotton  factoriea 
here ;  then  there  will  be  docks  for  the  repairing  and  manufacture  of  ateamboata» 
and  her  population  will  be  counted  by  thousanda,  if  not  tena  of  thousanda. 


ART.  m-CULTURB  AND  MANUFACTURE  OP  SUGAR.* 

DE8CRIBI5G  AlCD  COMPARING  THE  DIFFERENT  BTBTEM8  PITRSUED  IN  THE  EAST 
AND  WEST  INDIES,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  &C.,  AND  THE  RELATIVE  EXPENSES 
AND  ADVANTAGES  ATTENDANT  UPON  EACH  *.  BEING  THE  RESULT  OF  SIZTEBV 
tears'  EXPERIENCE  AS  A  SUGAR  PLANTER  IN  THOSE  COUNTRIES. 

Part  L— HI8T0EY  AND  VARIETIES  OF  SDGAiUOANE. 

[The  great  Engliah  work  of  Wray  has  been  aold  at  a  price  that  puta  it  out  of 
the  reach  of  our  plantera,  though  a  most  invaluable  guide  it  would  prove  to  them 
Scarcely  a  dozen  copiea  have  been  taken  in  Louisiana.  We  have  yielded  to  the 
aolicitations  of  many  friends,  and  will  re-publish  it  io  thia  and  the  next  four  or 
five  numbers,  in  short  parts,  and  vexy  small  type.  It  will  be  interesting  in  Caro 
Una,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama  and  Texas,  aa  well  as  in  Loni8iana.]—£D. 

It  is  a  matter  of  coDsiderable  doabt  whether  the  su^'cane  plant  is  a 
native  of  America  or  not.  Strong  opinions  have  been  given  as  to  the  im- 
probability of  its  being  so ;  whilst,  on  the  other  handt  many  old  writeit 
assert  with  great  confidence'the  fact.  And,  indeed,  viewing  these  conflict- 
ing accounts  dispassionately,  we  most  allow  that,  as  the  plant  was  fonod 
Sowing  in  its  utmost  laxuriance  throughout  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
cean  by  our  earliest  navigators,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagination 
to  believe  that  it  was  also  growing  on  the  great  continents  of  America  long 
before  it  was  brought  there  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  It  would 
Dot  be  difficult  to  adduce  many  arguments  in  support  of  this  belief:  but  I 
am  well  aware  that  such  a  discussion  here  would  be  deemed  tedious  and 
irrelevant. 

The  Chinese  assert  that  sugar  has  been  made  from  the  cane,  in  China* 
for  upwards  of  3,000  years ;  and,  without  disputing  with  **  (he  flowery  na- 
tion^ for  a  few  hundred  years,  more  or  less,  we  will  at  once  concede  to 
them  their  undeniable  claim  to  very  great  antiquity  as  sugar  manufactur- 
ers. But  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  belief  that  India — not  Chiua — ^is 
in  reality  the  country  from  which  the  sugar-cane  first  emanated. 
Whether  such  be  indeed  the  case  or  not,  we  have  now  no  possible  meant 
of  deciding ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  question  which  no  way  interests  the 
plain  matter-of-fact  planter;  suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that  it  is  now 
found  growing  m  almost  every  tropical  country  under  the  sun. 

Varieties  known,  and  their  qualities. — From  what  I  have  already 
seen,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  an  endeavor  to  describe  all  the  different 
varieties  of  cane  that  are  known,  would  be  a  wearisome,  if  not  a  hopeless, 
task  ;  from  which,  it  is  clear  to  my  mind,  that  no  adequate  benefit  can  be 
derived.  Therefore,  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  mention  of  those  which 
have  been  more  prominently  brought  before  me ;  and  amongst  them.  I 

•  By  Leonard  Wray,  Esq. 
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think,  almost  every  Tariety  known  to  the  generality  of  my  readers  will  be 
fonnd  noticed. 

In  Jamaica,  the  varieties  common  are — the  Boorbon,  the  Otaheite,  and 
Batavian  canes. 

In  Bengal,  the  yellow  and  purple  ribbon-canes  of  Otaheite ;  the  Bonr* 
bon,  or  Manritias  ;  the  Singapore  (Tibboo  Leeut*) ;  the  large  puiple  cane 
of  Java ;  the  red  cane  of  Assam ;  the  common,  smdl,  hard  cane  of  China ; 
and  some  ten  different  kinds  of  native  cane,  varying  in  thickness  from  one 
inch  and  a  half,  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  very  smallest  resembling 
little  riding  -switches. 

In  the  Straits  Settlements  of  Penang  and  ProTince  Wellesley ,  Malacca, 
and  Singapore,  the  varieties  are— the  Salangore  cane,  or,  as  the  Malays 
term  it,  Tibboo  Cappor ;  the  Tibboo  Leent ;  the  Tibboo  Teeloor,  or  egg 
cane ;  the  Tibboo  Etam,  or  black  cane ;  the  Tibboo  Meerah,  or  red  cane ; 
^e  Tibboo  Batavee,  or  Batavia  cane  ;  the  Tibboo  China,  or  small  China 
cane ;  and  many  others  not  requiring  description. 

To  give  a  distinct  account  of  the  foregoing  canes,  I  will  take  them  as  I 
have  named  them,  each  in  succession. 

The  Bourhonvane. — There  does  not  appear  to  me  to  exist  any  very  sat- 
isfactory account  of  the  origin  of  this  variety ;  the  opinion  generally  re-r 
ceived  is,  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  from  the  island  of 
Bourbon,  but  came  originally  from  the  coast  of  Malabar,  where  it  was 
found  growing  spontaneously.  When  Brst  discovered,  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  a  small  sized,  but  soft  and  juicy  cane,  which  was  so  much  affected 
by  the  change  of  climate,  soil,  and  tlie  cultivation  it  received  in  Bourbon, 
that  it  increased  wonderfully  in  sise  and  richness  of  juice ;  so  that  it  was 
cultivated  in  preference  to  the  old  species,  which  at  length  it  entirely  su- 
perseded throughout  the  island. 

From  my  own  experience  in  Jamaica,  I  can  pronounce  it  a  most  valuable 
cane ;  but  I  entertain  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  is  in  reality  no  other  than 
the  Tibboo  Leeut  of  Singapore,  (sometimes  called  the  Otaheite  cane,) 
somewhat  altered  by  change  of  soil  and  climate.  I  have  bestowed  consid- 
erable attention  upon  it,  and  have  carefully  marked  the  Tibboo  Leeut, 
srowing  on  entirely  different  soils,  in  different  situations,  and  under  widely 
differeot  circumstances,  and  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  tJian  that 
they  are  identical. 

The  Otaheite  canes  are  two— the  yellow  and  straw-colored,  and  the 
purple-striped  or  ribbon  cane. 

The  former  and  the  Bourbon  are  so  much  alike  in  all  respects,  and  have 
become  so  intermixed  on  West  India  estates,  tliat  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  distinguish  between  them  ;  indeed,  I  have  long  been  of  opinion 
that  they  are  the  same  variety  of  cane.  If  we  remember  that  the  Bourbon 
was  taken  to  that  island,  then  to  Martink|ue,  and  afterwards  spread  in 
course  of  time  throughout  the  West  India  islands;  that  the  Otaheite  was 
taken  direct  from  that  island  to  the  West  Indies,  and  direct  to  Calcutta 
and  the  Straits  Settlements;  that  the  Tibboo  Leeut  came  from  Manilla  (evi- 
dently from  Otaheite  originally)  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca ;  if  we  con- 
sider these  facts,  we  shall  find  no  cause  for  astonishment  at  the  very  slight 
difference  that  exists  between  them ;  on  the  contrary,  we  must  be  much 
struck  at  the  extreme  similitude,  which  even  such  extraordinary  changes 
have  failed  to  destroy.  But  let  the  three  be  collected,  and  then  planted 
out,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  no  man 
can  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other :  at  all  events,  I  have  no  hesitation 


*  Tibboo,  or  Tabboo^  is  the  Malay  name  for  svgar-eane. 
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in  owning  that  I  neTer  could — the  which  hu  served  to  conTioce  me  thai 
they  all  came  orisinally  from  Otaheite. 

As  I  consider  them  to  be  the  same  Tsriety,  and  as  one  descriptioD  aerree 
for  the  whole,  I  will  therefore  treat  of  them  accordingly.  With  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  good  soil  and  favorable  season,  plants  of  the  first  year's  growth 
often  attain  the  height  of  twelve  or  fonrteen  feet,  measuring  six  inches  in 
circumference,  and  with  joints  eight  or  nine  inches  apart.  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  the  average  sise  of  a  field*  or  of  fields,  is  so  large,  but  thai 
eanes  may  be  picked  out  from  amongst  them  fully  as  large  as  that.  Such 
plant  canes  commonly  vield  (in  Jamaica,  Bengal,  and  the  Straits)  two  and 
a  half  tons,  and  not  unfrequently  three  tons,  of  marketable  sugar  per  acre. 
Such  an  amount  of  produce  per  acre  is  a  very  common  and  well  known 
occurrence ;  but  the  general  calculation  among  planters  is,  however,  hee 
tons  of  dry  tugarfrom  each  acre  of  **  plant  canes:**  that  is,  canes  of  the 
first  year's  growth.  I  can  see  no  difference  in  the  yield  of  this  cane  in 
either  Indies  ;  for,  in  good  land,  the  return  is  generally  as  above  slated. 

Planted  at  proper  seasons,  as  will  be  treated  of  hereafter,  they  often 
attain  maturity  in  ten  months,  and  very  rarely  exceed  twelve.  Undsr 
certain  circumstances.  It  may  be  expedient  to  allow  them  even  fourteen 
months — as  in  excessively  rich  land,  or  a  wet  season ;  but,  of  course, 
these  circumstances  come  more  particularly  under  another  head,  whieb 
will  be  fully  discussed  in  its  proper  place. 

These  canes  require  a  generous  soil,  careful  fencing,  and  attentive  man- 
agement. Many  soils  whwh  suit  other  varieties,  are  unfit  for  the  proper 
development  of  these ;  whilst  it  is  generally  remsrked,  that  they  are  more 
sensible  of  the  injuries  committed  by  the  trespassing  of  cattle,  sheep,  dec, 
during  their  early  growth,  than  odier  descriptions.  The  folisge  of  the 
Otaheite  is  of  a  pale  green,  leaves  broad  and  drooping  much ;  and  the 

Slant,  on  arriving  at  maturity,  frequently  arrows,  or  flowers ;  which  reo- 
ers  it,  when  in  extensive  fields,  exceedingly  graceful  and  ornamental  a 
appearance. 

**  The  purple  striped  Otaheite  "  cane  is  very  much  like  the  ribbon  cane 
of  Bataviain  appearance:  but  the  former  has  broad  purple  stripes,  on  a 
greenish  yellow  ground,  whereas  the  latter  is  of  a  blood-red,  on  a  transpa- 
rent straw-colored  ground.  It  is  often  called  "  the  Otaheite  ribbon  cane," 
in  contradistinction  to  "  the  ribbon  cane  of  Batavia.**  Its  foliage  is  of  a 
much  dsrker  color  than  that  of  the  yellow  variety,  whilst  its  leaves  droop 
much  less.  It  is  a  hardy  and  estimable  description  of  cane,  of  large  siss, 
soft,  juicy,  and  sweet ;  and  yields  sugar  in  equal  quantities,  though  of  a 
rather  dark  quality. 

The  Batavian  canes,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  are  of  four  descriptioos, 
▼is :  the  yellow  violet ;  the  purple  violet,  or  Java  cane ;  the  **  transparent,*' 
or  ribbon  cane ;  and  the  Tibboo  Batavee,  or  Batavian  cane,  of  the  Straits. 
**  The  yellow  violet,'*  so  denominated  in  the  West  Indies,  differs  from 
the  Bourbon  in  being  smaller,  less  juicy,  considerably  harder,  of  slower 
growth,  and  of  a  foliage  much  darker  and  more  erect.  When  ripe,  it  ii 
usually  of  a  straw-color,  its  skin  or  rind  is  thick,  and  the  pith  hard ;  but  iti 
juice  is  rich  and  abundant.  The  yellow  violet  does  not  require  so  rich  a 
soil  as  the  Otaheite,  but  contents  itself  with  that  of  an  inferior  description : 
this  renders  it>)f  much  importance  In  planting  out  hirge  tracts  of  land,  some 
portions  of  which  may  be  too  poor  for  its  superiors.  In  Jamaica  it  is  ususl. 
In  such  places,  to  plant  the  violet ;  thus  we  often  see  large  patches  of  it 
flourishing  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  the  Bourbon.  To  an  unpractioed 
observer,  this  sight  would  cause  much  speculation  ;  as  its  dark  green  fob'- 
age  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  pale  green  of  its  immediate  neigh- 
bors, and  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  &oBe  dark  green  patches  were 
occasioned  by  some  greater  degree  of  fertility  and  moisture  existing  in  those 
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parts ;  whereas  the  contrary  is,  in  factt  the  case.  The  sugar  maim&ctaxed 
from  this  cane  is  of  a  very  fine  quality ;  but  considerably  less  io  qaantity 
than  the  Bourbon.  A  very  common  custom  of  the  Jamaica  planter  is,  to 
mix  the  yellow  violet  with  Bourbon  plant  canes,  according  to  proportion, 
for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  the  juice  of  the  latter,  so  that  burning  and 
other  such  vexatious  occurrences  might  not  arise  in  boiling. 

*'Tbe  purple  violet,"  or  large  black  cane  of  Java,  is  fully  as  thick  as  the 
Otaheite,  with  joints  varying  from  three  to  seven  inches  apart.  In  heigh^ 
it  is  usually  about  eight  or  ten  feet,  with  leaves  of  a  lighter  green  than  the 
**  yellow  violet."  Ihe  very  upper  joints  sometimes  exhibit  faint  streaka, 
becoming  imperceptible  in  the  lower  joints,  which  are  of  the  darkest  pur- 
ple color.  Very  frequently  a  white  resinous  film  is  seen  incrusted  on  the 
joints  of  this  cane,  which,  over  the  rich  purple,  presents  much  the  same 
appearance  as  that  peculiar  to  the  finest  bloom  raisins.  Sometimes  this 
resinous  crust  lies  so  thick,  that  the  purple  of  the  cane  itself  is  in  some  jointo 
scarcely  perceptible.  When  in  perfection,  it  yields  a  very  sweet  and  rich 
juice.  Being  very  hard,  it  is  di/iicult  to  grind,  and  affords  a  comparatively 
Bmall  quantity  of  juice,  which  is  sometimes  rather  troublesome,  from  tlie 
resinous  (or  gummy)  and  eoloring  matter  which  it  contains  It  is  a  very 
hardy  cane,  thriving  well  in  poor,  dry  soils ;  and  in  Jamaica  it  is  often 
planted  in  the  outer  rows  of  the  caoe  nelds,  to  stand  the  brunt  of  trespass- 
ing cattle,  which,  browsing  along  the  roads,  or  breaking  through  fencea, 
tear  and  trample  down  the  canes.  To  other  descriptions  of  cane,  these 
ravages  would  be  very  serious  indeed ;  but,  fortunately,  the  purple  violet 
is  so  hardy,  that  it  quickly  recovers  from  such  injuries,  and  springs  up 
i^ain  with  astonishing  rapidity.  It  was  introduced  into  the  West  Lidies 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Bourbon,  and  is  still  much  cultivated.  In  the 
Straits,  the  Malays  term  it  Tibboo  Etam,  {Etam^  black  ;  Tibboo,  cane,)  or 
black  cane,  and  cultivate  it  much  around  their  houses,  for  eating. 

**  The  transparent,"  or  ribbon  cane,  is  much  smaller  in  size  than  the 
Otaheite  ribbon  cane ;  is  of  a  bright  transparent  yellow,  with  a  number  of 
blood-red  streaks  or  stripes  running  the  whole  length  of  the  stalk,  and 
varying  in  breadth  from  a  quarter  to  a  full  inch;  and  being  very  clear 
withal  in  its  tints,  it  presents  a  very  pretty  appearance.  Its  leaves  are  of  a 
green,  similar  to  that  of  the  yellow  violet,  but  more  erect.  It  grows  from 
six  to  ten  feet  high,  with  joints  from  four  to  eight  inches  apart,  and  four 
inches  in  circumference. 

**  The  transparent"  is  generally  planted  in  lieht,  sandy  soils,  wh  ere  n 
other  cane  will  thrive ;  sometimes  it  is  planted  promiscuously  with  the 
yellow  violet.  Although  its  rind  is  thick,  and  general  texture  hard,  yet  it 
yields  a  good  quantity  of  juice  of  excellent  quality,  which  is  easily  converted 
into  fine  fair  sugar.  Planters  often  grind  this  cane,  also,  wiu  Bourbon 
plants,  for  the  same  reason  as  applies  to  the  yellow  violet. 

«*The  Tibboo  Batavee,"  or  Batavian  cane,  is  a  cane  common  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  where  it  is  cultivated  by  the  Malap.  In  appearance  It 
is  much  like  the  yellow  violet,  except  in  the  peculiarity  of  its  color,  which 
is  rather  greenish,  with  a  pink  shade,  in  parts ;  in  sonie  of  the  lower  joints 
this  pink  color  is  very  bright  and  pretty,  whilst  in  the  upper,  it  is  more 
faint  and  delicate ;  the  joints  are  seldom  more  than  from  three  to  six  inches 
apart.  In  height,  uze,  and  foliage,  it  closely  resembles  the  yellow  violet ; 
although  it  differs  from  it,  in  being  much  softer,  more  juicy,  and  less  han]^ 
in  habit.  In  a  rich  soil  it  is  prolific,  and  rattoons  well, — its  juice  is  rich,  clan- 
fies  easily,  and  gives  a  fine  sugar:  but  on  the  whole,  it  is  inferior  to  the 
Otaheite  variety,  yet  requires  an  enually  rich  soil. 

A  description  of  cane  was  sent  from  the  Mauritius  to  Province  Welles- 
ley,  Penang,  under  the  general  name  of  **  the  Mauritius  cane,"  and  I  had 
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several  opportunities  of  seeing  it  growing,  when  but  young.  It  is  very 
different  from  other  descriptions  of  cane  I  have  seen  from  the  Mauritius, 
and  it  struck  me  as  being  an  £ast  Indian  cane  improved  by  cultivation. 

I  have  seen  only  three  varieties  of  large  canes  on  the  Continent  of  India, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  country  :  one  is  the  large  red  caoe 
of  Assam,  specimens  of  which  were  kindly  sent  me  by  Dr.  Keidi  Scott,  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company*s  civil  surgeon,  at  Gowhatty  in  Assam.  This 
gentleman  had  established  a  sugar  estate  at  Gowhatty,  and  made  sugar;  so 
that  he  had  experience  of  the  right  sort,  which  lends  to  his  opinion  consid- 
erable weight.  In  writing  of  these  canes,  he  says : — "  This  morning  I 
dispatched,  by  the  Assam  Company's  tea  boat,  a  couple  of  red  sugar 
canes  for  you,  requesting  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Company  to  for- 
ward them  to  you.  They  are  of  a  description  you  may  not  have  met  with 
before,  very  juicy  and  sweet ;  the  sugar  produced  from  them  is  of  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  grain  and  good  color :  they  are,  moreover,  strong  in  growth,  and 
much  less  apt  to  fall  over  than  the  Otaheite,  to  which  they  are  fully  equal 
in  size,  as  well  as  in  quantity  and  quality  of  juice.  I  am  also  preparing  for 
you  some  ^Jlowers^  of  this  cane,  in  different  stages,  which  I  will  dispatch, 
when  quite  dried.  I  have  now  (January )  canes  ih  flower,  which  were  phnted 
last  May!!" 

So  that  the  canes  in  flower  were  only  eight  months  old ;  consequently 
they  could  be  cut  and  manufectured  in  ten  months  from  the  day  of  being 
planted.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  two  months  elapsed  before  I  received  these 
fine  canes,  by  which  time  they  were  dead  and  withered  up. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Dr.  Scott  again  sent  me  two  boxes,  wi)fa  some 
pieces  of  the  same  cane,  growing;  but  unfortunately  they  did  not  ssrvive 
the  long  and  roundabout  way  by  which,  through  unforeseen  occurrenMs, 
they  were  sent. 

I  subsequently  had  a  long  and  ioteresting  conversation  with  my  kind  and 
excellent  friend,  when  he  repeated  all  he  had  before  written,  and  added 
much  more,  in  praise  of  this  red  cane, — from  all  which  I  have  been  led  to 
form  a  very  high  opinion  of  it. 

In  Lower  Bengal,  (near  Calcutta,)  and  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  a  large 
red  cane  abounds,  which  bears  so  exact  a  resemblance  to  Dr.  Scott's  As- 
sam cane,  that  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  same  identical  variety,  somewhat 
improved  in  the  rich  and  fertile  soil  of  Assam.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  I  do  not  speak  positively,  as  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
foliage  of  the  Assam  cane. 

The  red  cane  of  Bengal  is  a  large  and  fine  cane,  much  used  about  Cal- 
cutta for  sugar  manufacture ;  and  I  have  had  brought  to  me  by  natives* 
sugar  made  irom  it  by  themselves,  (in  their  own  rough  and  primitive  way,) 
which  exhibited  a  grain  of  immense  size,  strength  and  brilliancy.  They, 
however,  say  that  it  is  not  a  good  cane  tor  sugar-making,  as  the  juice  is 
very  dirty,  and  the  sugar  always  dark  colored.  These  assertions,  however, 
have  no  weight  with  me ;  for  I  can  easily  detect  the  cause,  and  know  that 
it  can  be  avoided. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Bengalee  cultivator  has  a  plan  of  tying  up  the 
canes  of  each  root  closely  together,  with  bands  made  with  twisted  cane 
leaves ;  so  that,  as  they  grow,  the  resinous  substance  exuding  from  the 
rind,  accumulates  along  the  whole  length  of  each  cane,  turns  black,  and, 
together  with  the  excrement  of  numerous  insects,  (which  harbor  and 
breed  in  these  snu^  retreats,)  make  the  cane-stalk  quite  filthy :  add  to  this, 
the  exclusion  of  atr  and  light,  which  are  necessary  to  the  perfect  elabora- 
tion of  the  juices,  and  I  think  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  juice  being 
dirty  and  difilicult  to  clarify.  In  the  Straits  of  Malacca  I  have  seen  them 
as  clean  as  other  canes,  tall,  erect  and  vigorous :  but  the  Chinese  say  that 
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io  grinding,  they  give  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  coloring  matter, — 
which,  by  the  way,  would  be  of  little  consequence,  did  they  clarify  their 
cane  juice  properly,  which  they  do  not 

I  still,  therefore,  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  they  are  a  fine,  and  under  ' 
certain  circumstances,  valuable  description  of  cane.    The  Malay  name  is 
•*  Thbhoo  merah" — ^red  cane. 

The  next  large  canes  are  the  black  and  the  yellow  Nepaul  canes,  which 
I  obtained  from  the  kingdom  of  Nepaul — four  plants  of  each,  growing  in 
boxes.  They  arrived  Sfdely,  after  a  series  of  adventures,  in  a  fine,  healthy 
condition,  giving  promise  of  becoming  fine  canes :  but  a  long  and  dangerous 
illness  obliged  me  to  go  away  for  change  of  air,  during  which  time  tbey 
were  destroyed  by  goats.  They  were,  however,  large  sized  and  fine  look- 
ing canes,  fully  equal  in  appearance  to  the  Assam  cane — and  my  messen- 
gers,  together  with  the  Nepaulese  (in  my  employ)  gave  them  the  very 
ighest  character.  I  regret  to  say  that  1  never  had  another  opportunity 
of  seeing  these  varieties  again. 

As  to  the  small  sised  canes  cultivated  in  India,  they  are  so  numerous 
that  I  cannot  attempt  a  description  of  them  :  moreover,  they  are,  in  com- 
parison with  those  which  have  been,  and  are  to  be,  noticed,  so  very  wretch- 
ed, that  did  I  not  know  them  to  be  cultivated,  by  the  prejudiced  native,  to 
an  immense  extent,  I  should  deem  them  unworthy  of  being  mentioned  in 
any  way :  as  it  is,  I  shall  have  to  treat  at  large  of  them  when  I  come  to 
explain  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  in  India. 

"  The  China  cane"  was  received  into  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Calcutta  in 
1796,  direct  from  China;  having  been  specially  ordered  by  the  fieo^l 
government,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  considered  it  a  new 
•pecies,  and  named  it  Saccharwn  Sinense,  or  Chinese  suear-cane.  Writing 
in  1799,  Dr.  Roxburgh  says,  **  It  has  been  cultivated  with  the  utmost 
possible  success ;  many  hundred  thousands  have  been  distributed  over 
the  country  amongst  the  cultivators  of  that  article.*'  Dr;  Royle*  writes, 
**  it  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  so  hard  and  solid  as  to  resist  the  for- 
ceps of  the  white  ants  and  the  teeth  of  the  jackal — two  great  enemies  to  the 
£a9t  India  sugar  plantations.  It  was  found,  however,  too  difficult  to  ex- 
press the  juice  with  the  Bengal  sugar  mill ;  but  Dr.  Roxburgh  was  of 
opinion  that  this  might  be  obviated  by  introducing  the  simple,  yet  power- 
ful, mill  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  He  further  describes  the  cane  as 
bearing  drought  much  better  than  the  sorts  in  general  cultivation ;  produc- 
ing, moreover,  a  pro^table  crop,  even  to  the  third  year;  while  the  com- 
mon cane  of  India  must  be  annually  renewed.  According  to  the  report 
of  Mr.  Touchet,  the  commercial  resident  at  Radnagore,  and  of  Mr.  R. 
Carden,  superintendent  of  the  Hon.  Company's  Sugar  Plantation  Farm  at 
Mirsapore  Culoa,  **it  not  only  resists  the  ravages  of  the  white  ant  and 
jackal,  but  yields  about  doable  the  produce  of  the  common  Bengal  cane." 

Independently  of  this  testimony,  which  I  know  to  be  most  correct,  I  can 
state  my  own  experience  of  them ;  and  1  cannot  better  do  so  than  by  giv- 
ing the  account,  as  I  wrote  it  at  the  time,  (about  four  years  and  a  halt'  ago.) 
The  Chinese  cane  was  supplied  me  from  the  Society's  Garden,  Calcutta, 
and  took  upwards  of  two  months  coming  up  by  boat ;  yet  it  was  perfectly 
fresh  and  green  on  its  arrival,  whilst  the  other  descriptions  of  cane  had  all 
died,  or  withered  away.  From  the  three  hundred  canes  sent  me,  by  cut- 
ting them  up  into  pieces  of  two  joints  each.  I  obtained  sut!icient  to  plant 
out  a  small  patch  of  ground — which  this  season  yielded  me  so  many  canes, 
that  by  cutting  them  up  as  before,  I  was  enabled  to  plant  out  about  six 
BEGAHs  (four  acres)  of  land  with  them,  besides  supplying  my  neighbors 
with  a  few.     In  its  nature  it  is  extremely  hardy  and  prolific ;  for  during 

*  See  Boyle,  on  the  Prodactire  Resources  of  India,  p.  99« 
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the  lasl  hot  season,  it  remained  uninjured  in  every  respect,  whilst  the  other* 
were  all  either  burnt  up,  or  eaten  out  of  the  ground  by  the  white  ants. 
As  the  rains  came  on,  the  China  canes  sprang  up  wonderfully,  manv  roots 
having  no  less  than  tbirtt  shoots ;  which,  by  September,  had  become 
f  ne  canes,  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  three  inches  in  circumference,  and 
with  joints  from  six  to  eight  inches  apart.  These  were  eut  in  October, 
and  planted  out;  yet  although  we  had  a  tolerably  severe  winter,  the  eold 
appeared  to  have  tittle  or  no  effect  in  checking  their  growth ;  whereas 
NATIVE  CANES,  planted  at  the  same  time,  were  entirelt  kept  back. 
For  their  extreme  hardiness  in  withstanding  heat  and  cold,  white  ants, 
jackals,  &c.  &c.,  I  myself  ean  vouch ;  and,  moreover,  I  consider  that  it  is 
a  variety  of  cane  which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  East  India  sugar 
planter.  Such  was  my  opinion  nearly  five  years  ago,  and  I  have  1^ 
every  reason,  since  that  time,  to  be  satisfied  of  its  correctness. 

A  gentleman  in  Bengal,  largely  connected  with  sugar  matters,  writing  to 
me  on  this  subject,  says,  '^  You  may  remember  that  I  wrote  to  you  some 
months  ago,  soliciting  information  and  advice  regarding  the  **  0itna  cane,^ 
which  you  gave  so  good  an  account  of  in  the  Agr,  Hor,  SecUty^s  Journal ; 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  now  giving  you  the  result  of  my  experiment. 

**  As  you  advised,  I  wrote  to  the  Society  for  five  hundred  canes,  which 
arrived  quite  fresh.  I  then  cut  them  up,  allowing  only  one  joint  to  each 
piece,  and  planting  them  in  lines,  fonr  feet  asunder  each  way,  delivered 
them  up  to  the  same  chances  as  my  Otaheite  and  native  canes  were  ex- 
posed to.  The  result  has  been  beyond  my  utmost  hopes ;  and  this,  too, 
after  a  season  of  unusual  severity,  which  has  grievously  affected  my  na- 
tive cane ;  and  as  to  my  Otaheite,  what  with  the  hot  winds,  the  white 
ants,  the  long  continaed  wet  weather,  and  the  detestable  jackals,  [  have 
saved  but  a  very  few;  whilst  nothing  seemed  to  injure  or  affect  the  China 
eane»  Did  you  ever  know  the  Otaheite  cane-sprouts  to  be  devoured  by 
caterpillars  ?  I  forgot  to  put  those  depredators  in  the  list  of  enemies  to 
the  Otaheite  plant ;  although  they  certainly  are  very  formidable  ones,  as 
the  partial  destruction  of  many  of  my  plants  testified.  They  attacked  the 
plant  when  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  from  which  many  never 
recovered. 

**  I  understand  that  Indigo  Plants  are  often  quite  destroyed  in  the 
same  way,  so  perhaps  it  may  not  happen  again  for  some  years.  This 
hope  determines  me  in  trying  the  Otaheite  cane  once  more  ;  when,  if  it 
does  not  succeed,  I  shall  keep  entirely  to  the  China  cane :  which,  by  the 
by,  I  am  now  extending,  as  far  as  my  plants  will  allow  me.  I  am  dis- 
gusted with  the  native  cane,  and  shall  soon  put  them  aside  altogether.** 

I  think  these  accounts  of  the  China  cane  are  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  variety  well  suited  to  India ;  although  I  need  not  say 
that  it  is  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  Otaheite,  wherever  that  cane  can  be 
cultivated  successfully.  It  was  introduced  into  India  in  1796,  and  in  1799 
was  spreading  rapidly  all  over  the  country.  It  is  now  very  common 
throughout  Bengal,  although  the  natives  think  it  a  native  cane,  from  its 
having  been  so  long  amongst  them.  They  have  given  it  a  native  name, 
which  I  quite  forget.  I  met  it  in  several  places,  and  recognized  it  at  once ; 
yet  I  never  met  but  one  native  who  knew  it  to  be  otherwise  than  a  native 
cane.  Certainly,  its  neglected  cultivation  during  fifty  odd  years  in  India, 
has  caused  it  to  degenerate  very  much ;  hence  my  advice  to  all  persons 
desirous  of  trying  it,  "  Send  to  the  Society's  Garden,  in  Calcutta,  for  it." 

It  is  a  very  small  sized  cane,  being  rarely  more  than  one  iiich,  or  one  and 
a  quarter  inch  in  diameter;  but  it  is  sweet,  and  makes  fine,  fair  sugar. 
The  Chinese  assert  that  it  is  better  adapted  for  sugar-caady  making  than 
any  other  cane. 
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In  the  Straite  Settlemeote  of  Penaog  and  ProTinoo  Wellesley,  Singapore 
and  Malacca,  the  principal  canes  are  eight  in  number.  Of  these,  first  and 
foremost,  is  **  the  SAZiAweoas  cane,"  by  the  Malays  of  Province  Welles- 
ley  termed  ^  tibboo  bittong  beraboo,"  (the  powdery  bark  cane,)  but  by  the 
Malays  of  Singapore  and  Malacca,  it  is  named  **  tibboo  cappor,*'  (the  chalk 
cane,)  from  its  having  sometimes  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  white  resin- 
ous substance  on  the  stalk.  7%is  is  the  finest  deseripiion  of  cane  in  At 
Straits  SetUementSf  and  PEEHAPa  in  the  whole  world.  In  Province 
Wellesiey  it  is  universally  cultivated  on  ail  the  estates,  and  is  only  known 
to  those  planters  as  the  China  cane ;  from  the  simple  circumstance  of  tha 
Chinese  cultivators  in  the  province  having  been  in  the  habit  of  cultivating 
it  for  years,  before  any  European  embarked  in  such  speculations  in  those 
parts. 

I  have  out  as  many  as  five  of  the  larger  canes  from  one  stool ;  each  cane 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  long,  without  leaves,  and  seven  and  a  half  inches  in 
circumference,  (round  the  lotMr  joints)  :  each  cane  weighed  from  17  to  96 
pounds.  That  of  25  pounds  weight,  I  kept  some  weeks  in  my  house,  and 
numbers  of  people  saw  it ;  it  was  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  yet  it  was  not  by  any  means  so  large  a  cane  aa 
I  have  seen.  The  place  where  I  found  it  growing,  was  a  newly  cleared 
piece  of  jungle  land,  whereon  a  Malay  had  ^*  squatted^**  built  a  house, 
planted  rice,  and  some  three  acres  of  sugar-cane  around  it. 

The  cane  plants  had  been  stuck  in  the  ground  without  regard  to  regu- 
larity, and  had  received  no  kind  of  attention,  yet  I  counted  twen^-five 
caoes  of  immense  size  growing  from  many  of  the  stools.  This  may  be 
considered  a  solitary  instance,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  in  any  fair 
jangle  land  this  cane  attains  an  extraordinary  size  and  height ;  and  I  dare 
to  afiSrm,  that  on  any  estate  in  Province  Wellesiey  canes  can  be  found,  in 
the  cane  pieces,  which  will  weigh  15  pounds  at  least.  It  is  very  evident  ' 
that  the  average  size  on  an  estate  of  five  hundred  acres  is  much  under 
that — and  indeed  too  large  a  cane  is  both  inconvenient  and  undesirable  for 
sugar  manuftcture. 

The  Salangore  cane  is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  *«  earn  itch,*'  (so 
termed  in  the  West  Indies^  which  is  found  on  that  portion  of  the  leaf  at* 
tached  to  the  cane-stalk.  Sometimes  touching  a  growing  cane  incautionsly, 
I  have  had  my  hand  covered  with  it,  and  thousands  penetrating  deep 
into  the  flesh,  cause  great  irritation  and  inflammation.  The  leaves  are 
very  broad,  and  deeply  serrated  at  the  edges,  with  a  considerable  droop ; 
they  are  some  shades  darker  in  color  tknn  Uie  Otaheite,  and  have  so  good  a 
hold  on  the  stalk  as  very  seldom  to  fall  ofiT,  when  dry,  as  some  canes  do, 
but  require  to  be  taken  oflf  by  hand.  They  rattoon  better  than  any  canes 
in  the  Straits;  audi  have  known  them  to  yield  forty  piculs  (a  picul  is  133^ 
lbs.)  of  granulated,  but  undrained  sugar,  per  orlong,  (an  orlong  is  one  acre 
and  a  third,)  as  third  rattoons.  From  what  I  have  seen,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  in  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius  and  India,  they  would  be  found  to 
rattooo  better  than  any  other  cane. 

As  **plant  canest**  I  have  known  them  to  yield,  on  an  average  of  some 
acres,  sixty-five  piculs  of  granulated  sugar  per  orlong — or  6,500  lbs.  per 
acre.  And  [  have  frequently  been  informed  by  a  French  gentleman  in 
Province  Wellesiey,  that  he  has  m  some  cases  obtained  as  much  as  7,200 
lbs.  of  sugar  per  acre  (undrained);  from  which  he  has  secured  5,600  lbs.  of 
shipping  sugar,  well  dried  in  the  sun. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  reckoned  as  an  average,  3,600  lbs.  of 
dry  sugar  to  tlie  acre,  as  the  return  this  csne  will  give,  on  anything  like 
good  land,  in  the  Straits,  according  to  the  present  imperfect  mode  of  ex- 
pression and  manufacture ;  but  considering  the  surpassing  richness  of  land 
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io  the  West  India  islands,  Demenra,  and  Mauritius,  I  should  not  be  in 
any  way  surprised  to. find  that  it  would  there  give  even  three  tons  an  acre. 

The  Salangore  cane  grows  firm  and  strong ;  stands  upright  much  better 
than  the  Otaheite ;  gives  juice  most  abundantly,  which  is  sweet  and  easj 
of  clarification,  boils  well,  and  produces  a  very  fine,  fair  sugar,  of  a  bold  and 
sparkling  grain.  On  the  whole,  I  like  this  cane  better  than  any  other,  and 
would  like  to  have  it  tried  in  the  West  Indies  and  Mauritius. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  is  said  to 
have  abounded  more  particularly  in  the  Rajah  of  Salangore*s  territory  (be- 
tween Penang  and  Malacca.)  At  present,  being  cultivated  on  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  large  estates  in  Province  Wellesley,  Penang,  it  is  of  course  ob- 
tainable in  that  settlement  in  large  quantities. 

The  **  Tibboo  Ueut,'^  (clajr  cane,)  sometimes  called  the  Otaheite,  I  have 
already  described  as  belonging  to  that  variety. 

The  "  THbboo  Udoor"  (or  egg  cane,)  has  long  been  deemed  to  be  the  Ota- 
heite cane  by  the  planters  ot  Province  Wellesley,  but  quite  erroneously. 
It  is  evidently  the  cane  described  by  Cook,  and  other  navigators,  as  pecu- 
liar to  the  island  of  Tanne,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides.  (Quoting  from 
memory,)  he  says — **  The  sugar-canes  of  this  island,  we  remarked,  were 
much  superior  to  those  of  Otaheite,  being  softer,  more  juicy,  cleaner,  of  a 
paler,  brighter  yellow,  and  altogether  much  finer  and  more  luxuriant ;  but 
this  superiority  in  the  sugar-cane  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
great  inferiority  of  the  bread-fruit,  &;c.,  produced  in  this  island,  compared 
to  that  of  Otaheite.** 

I  have  seen  many  accounts  of  the  same  tendency,  but  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  satisfying  myself  more  completely  by  meeting  in  Singapore  the 
master  of  a  ship  who  had  several  times  visited  those  islands,  and  was  alto- 
gether a  very  sensible  and  observant  man.  He  said  that  himself  and  his 
officers  had  taken  particular  notice  of  the  extremely  clean  and  bright  appear- 
ance of  the  Tanfue  cane,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Otaheite ;  and  that  on 
his  arrival  at  Singapore,  bis  Dabash,  (a  native  who  supplies  the  shipping 
while  in  harbor,)  had  come  off  to  the  ship  with  a  basket  of  fruit,  amongst 
which  were  some  pieces  of  sugar-cane,  which  they  all  immediately  re- 
cognized as  the  cane  of  Tannte,  but  which  the  Dabash  told  them  was 
called  in  Singapore  the  egg  cane.  He  farther  identified  the  ^*  tibboo  leent** 
as  the  genuine  Otaheite  cane,  and  said  that  every  man  on  board  his  ship 
could  go  into  any  Chinaman's  garden  and  point  out  to  me,  without  hesita- 
tion, the  two  different  canes!  I  also  discovered  that  this  variety  was  in- 
trodaced  into  Manilla  many  years  ago,  and  from  thence  found  its  way  to 
Singapore,  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated  by  the  Chinese  for  sale  in  the 
markets,  as  it  is  in  great  request  for  eating.  In  size  it  is  fully  equal  to  the 
Otaheite,  whilst  it  is  so  exceedingly  clean  and  beautiful,  that  it  surpasses 
all  other  canes  in  appearance. 

It  has  many  very  singular  peculiarities,  which  no  one  can  overlook  or 
forget.  Apart  from  its  extreme  cleanness  and  pretty  appearance,  it  is  re- 
markable for  the  almost  entire  absence  of  cane-itch — smoothness  of  leaf; 
the  curious  manner  in  which  it  bulges  out  between  the  joints  (which  has 
obtained  for  it  the  name  of  the  egg  cane,  from  the  Malays,  who  say  that  it 
bulges  out  in  the  form  of  an  egg) ;  the  peculiarity  of  shedding  its  leaves  as 
they  become  dry ;  its  delicate  structure,  which  causes  it  to  fall  over,  and 
very  frequently  to  break  short  off;  and  the  large, size  of  the  eyes  or  buds 
(along  the  stalk,)  which  are  unusually  developed,  and  more  readily  burst 
forth  than  in  any  other  cane  I  know. 

It  is  very  prolific,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  China  cane,  I  know  no 
other  that  can  be  so  quickly  propagated ;  as  every  eye  shoots  forthmost 
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Ti  orously,  and  each  stool  has  generally  from  five  to  fifteen  canes  growing 
from  it. 

It  produces  as  much  (if  not  more)  juice,  of  rich  quality,  as  any  cane 
growing — which  can  be  converted  into  fine,  fair  sugar,  of  a  good,  strong, 
sparkling  grain.  But  with  so  many  points  to  recommend  it,  still  there  sre, 
undeniably,  some  very  serious,  and  I  fear  fatal  objections  to  it,  as  a  cane 
for  the  sugar  planter.  Its  tender  nature,  liability  to  fall  over,  break,  and 
thereby  be  entirely  destroyed,  could  only  be  obviated  b^  its  being  planted, 
perhaps,  on  lands  securely  sheltered  from  wind,  and  which  also  are  neither 
too  damp  nor  too  rich. 

I  have  often  seen  such  places :  for  instance,  what  we  term  in  Jamaica, 
hoUoma,  or  land  lying  between  hilts,  which  bottoms  are  generally  sufllciently 
rich  for  this  description  of  cane,  without  being  too  much  so.  But  many 
places  could,  no  doubt,  be  found  admirably  suited,  where  it  would  be  well 
protected,  and  ^et  have  abundance  of  sun,  which  it  much  requires;  other- 
wise, its  juice  IS  liable  to  become  watery  and  mucilaginous :  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  if  it  has  a  fair  soil  and  abundance  of  sunshine,  no  juice  can 
be  cleaner,  and  none  nlore  rich  in  saccharine  matter. 

Some  experiments  are  now  going  on  with  this  cane  on  two  estates,  one 
of  which  has  fifty  acres  growing,  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  mill. 
As  far  as  they  have  yet  been  tried,  they  have,  notwithstanding  their  fall- 
ing and  breaking,  yielded  very  fair  returns ;  but  the  Chinese  contracting 
cultivators  do  not  like  them. 

I  have  already  described  the  Batavia,  China,  red,  and  one  black  cane, 
found  in  the  Straits,  and  have,  consequently,  only  one  more  to  notice. 
This,  too,  is  called  **  Tibboo  etam,"  but  also  has  an  affix,  distinctive  of  its 
particular  character.  Thus  the  Malays  term  it,  **  Tibboo  etam,  obat,*'  or, 
*'  Black  medicine  cane,*'  from  an  idea  that  in  certain  diseases  it  is  a  very 
sovereign  panacea.  What  these  highly  esteen^ed  properties  are,  I  have 
altogether  forgotten ;  but  these  plants  are  frequently  found  growing  in  the 
gardens  of  Malays,  that  they  may  be  found  in  case  of  need.  It  is  a  small, 
but  clean  and  pretty  cane,  of  a  rich  purple  color ;  which  color  it  imparts  to 
the  hands  and  lips  of  those  who  eat  of  it ;  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  it 
stained  our  hands  and  faces,  having  never  seen  such  a  thing  before.  One 
other  great  peculiarity  is  the  beautiful  tint  of  the  leaves,  which  in  some 
(very  young)  is  of  a  Plicate  pink,  gradually  darkening  (in  those  older)  to 
a  fine  purple,  mingling  harmoniously  with  the  green  ground  of  the  leaves, 
and  altogether  forming  a  most  uncommon  and  highly  pleasing  foliage. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  Otidieite  and  Sa- 
langore  varieties  are  the  two  most  valuable  canes  we  know  of.  It  will  also 
be  seen  that  there  are,  nevertheless,  others  which,  in  certain  localities,  and 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  become  of  very  great  importance,  and  highly 
deserving  of  attention.  All  this  will  be  rendered  more  striking  as  I  pro- 
ceed :  I  shall  therefore  only  add,  that  the  judicious  selection  of  a  variety  of 
cane  for  planting  is  of  immense  importance,  as  it  is  not  more  expensive  or 
troublesome  to  cultivate  a  superior  cane,  which  will  give  large  and  remune- 
rating returns,  than  it  is  to  cultivate  an  inferior  kind,  which  will  lead  only 
to  disappointment  and  loss.  Nor  do  I  think  that  any  estate  should  have 
only  r)ne  description  of  cane.  It  is  advisable  always  to  have  two,  or  even 
three ;  one  of  which  might  be  cultivated  generally. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

l^NOTICES  EELATIVB  TO  TOBACCO 

■T  SOCrOA  ▲.  T.  tHOMMM. 

"  He  first  tbe  tnuff-box  open'd,  then  the  caae.*'— IZa^  of  tks  Lock, 

What  is  tobacco,  which  has  enslaved  to  its  use  the  greater  part  of  the  hnmaa 
race  for  upwards  of  three  centuries  7  is  a  question  which  natarallj  occurs  to  tbe 
mind  of  any  one  who  hears  or  reads  of  the  obstacles  which  were  opposed  to  its 
introduction  into  Europe,  and  the  popularity  which  it  has  for  so  lon^  a  period  of 
time  maintained.  The  reply  is  iamihar  to  every  one  ;  it  is  the  dned  leaf  of  a 
species  of  plant  which  is  named,  in  botanical  ianguase,  Nieotiana  tabaeum;  but 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  tobacco,  which  is  brought  to  this  country  in 
the  form  of  dried  leaves,  segars,  and  snuff,  is  the  production  of  not  one  only,  bat 
of  several  species  of  the  senus  Nieotiana.  The  greater  number  of  the  species  are 
annual  plants,  natives  of  South  America ;  but  two,  at  least,  are  perennisii ;  tbe  Ni- 
eotiana/rtt/ico«a,  which  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of 
China ;  and  N.  ureiu,  a  native  of  South  America.  Many  of  the  species  are  culti- 
vated in  Europe ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Humboldt  found  only  two  of  them, 
the  N.  paniculata,  and  N.  glntiHo$a,  growing  wild  in  the  Orinoko.  He  added 
two  new  species  to  the  familv,  tbe  N.  laxenit  and  andicola,  which  be  found  on 
the  Andes  at  1850  toises  of  elevation. 

The  spedles  of  Nieotiana  which  was  first  known,  and  which  still  furnishes  the 
greatest  supply  of  tobacco,  is  the  N.  tabaeum^  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  Sontb 
America,  but  naturalized  to  our  climate.  It  is  a  tall,  not  inelegant  plant,  ris- 
ing to  the  height  of  six  feet,  with  a  strong,  round,  villous,  slightly  viscid  stem, 
furnished  with  alternate  leaves,  which  are  sessile,  or  clasp  the  stem ;  and  are  d»- 
ourrent,  lanceolate,  entire ;  of  a  full  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  pale  on  tbe 
under.  In  a  vigorous  plant,  the  lower  leaves  are  aoout  twenty  inches  in  length, 
and  from  three  to  five  in  breadth,  decreasing  as  they  asoend.  The  infloreioeneei 
or  flowering  part  of  the  stem,  is  terminal,  loosely  branching  in  that  form  which 
botanists  term  a  panicle,  with  long,  linear  floral  leaves  or  bractes  at  the  origin  of 
each  division.  The  flowers,  which  blow  in  July  and  August,  are  of  a  pale  pink 
or  rose  color;  the  calyx  or  flower-cup,  b  bell-shaped,  obscurely  pentangular,  vil- 
lous, slightly  viscid,  and  presenting  at  the  margin  nve  acute,  erect  segments.  The 
corolla  IS  twice  the  length  of  tbe  calyx,  viscid,  tubular  below,  swelling  above  into 
an  oblong  cup,  and  expanding  at  the  lip  into  fine,  somewhat  plaited,  pointed 
segments ;  tbe  seed-vessel  is  an  oblong  or  ovate  capsule,  containing  numerous 
reniform  seeds,  which  are  ripe  in  September  and  October;  and,  if  not  collected, 
are  shed  by  the  capsule  openinff  at  the  apex. 

The  character  that  particularly  distinguishes  N.  tabaeum  from  the  other  species 
of  the  eenus,  is  the  sessile,  recurrent  leaves. 

Besides  the  species  of  Nieotiana  described  by  botanists,  seven  kinds  of  tobacco, 
some  of  which  are  probably  distinct  species,  others  only  varieties  of  the  iabaeumt 
are  cultivated  in  Virginia;  and  known  by  the  names  of  Hudson,  Frederick,  thick- 
joint,  shoe-string,  thickset,  sweet-scented,  and  Orinoko.  The  cultivation  of 
tobacco  varies  in  different  places.  I  shall  only  mention  that  which  is  pursued,  and 
the  manner  of  preparing  the  plant,  in  the  United  States.  The  seed  is  sown  in 
February  and  March,  when  the  ground  is  soft  and  rendered  light  by  repeated 
workings ;  in  April,  after  the  first  vernal  rains,  the  young  plants  are  drawn,  and 
planted  in  beds,  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from  one  another.  The  plantations 
must  be  kept  well  weeded ;  and  in  another  month  the  top  of  each  plant  is  pruned 
off,  the  lateral  shoots  or  suckers  are  taken  away,  and  the  weeds  veij  carefoUv 
kept  down.  At  this  period  the  plants  are  attacked  by  several  insects,  from  which 
they  are  cleared  by  turkies,  flocks  of  which  are  driven  into  the  grounds  fortius 
puipose.  When  the  plant  has  attained  its  full  height,  the  leaves  begin  to  aqqoire 
a  brownish  color,  and  a  clamminess  which  indicates  iheir  maturity.  They  are 
now  cut  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  laid  in  heaps,  exposed  to  the  sun, 
for  one  day ;  then  carried  to  the  sheds,  where  each  plant  is  hung  up  aepantely. 
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■nd  remaini  until  the  leaves  are  perfectly  drj ;  after  which  they  are  stripped 
from  the  stalks,  and  tied  in  small  bundles,  a  twisted  leaf  serving  to  tie  them  to- 

S ether.  These  bandies  are  now  laid  in  heaps,  and  soiuetimes  covered  with 
lankets  or  straw,  to  favor  a  fermentation  which  takes  place  in  them ;  bat  to  pre- 
vent their  being  overheated,  they  are  occasionally  opened  and  spread  abroad  to 
the  air.  As  soon  as  all  danger  of  overheating  is  past,  the  tobacco  is  packed  in 
casks  and  carried  to  the  poblic  warehouse,  where  it  is  examined  ;  if  pronounced 
^od,  a  transfer  note  is  given  to  the  owner,  and  it  is  permitted  to  be  exported ;  if 
It  be  bad  and  nnsaleable.  it  is  publicly  burnt,  and  the  certificate  refused. 

Tobacco,  as  it  arrives  in  this  country,  has  undergone  a  second  fermentation,  or 
tea-sieecU,  as  it  is  termed ;  and  acquires  a  dark  brown  hoe,  and  a  soft  texture.  Its 
edor  is  strons,  and  to  many  not  very  agreeable ;  it  tastes  bitter  and  very  acrid,  and 
when  burned,  emits  sparks,  continuing  to  bum  after  it  has  been  lighted,  resem- 
bling the  deflafrating  of  paper  that  has  been  soaked  in  nitre,  to  which  salt,  indeed^ 
tobacco  owes  this  mode  of  burning.  It  yields  its  properties  both  to  water  and  to 
alcohol ;  and  when  distilled  per  ««,  affords  a  green  essential  oil,  which  is  a  virulent 
poison.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves  has  been  analyzed  by  Vauq|uelin, 
the  celebrated  French  chemist,  who  found  in  it  a  considerable  quantity  ot  vege- 
table albumen  or  gluten;  some  tuper^malute  qf  lime,  acetic  add,  nitrate  and  muriate 
ofvotaeea;  a  red  matter  tKAxihXe  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  the  nature  of  which  is  still 
nnKoowu;  muriate  of  ammonia ^vnd.  a  peculiar  acrid,  volatile  principle,  which 
Vauquelin  termed  nicoOana,  from  ^e  generic  name  of  the  plant.  To  this  sub- 
stance and  the  volatile  oil,  the  properties  of  tobacco,  both  in  an  economical  and 
medicinal  point  of  view,  are  to  be  attributed.  I  shall  notice  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  each  of  these  principles  in  its  proper  place. 

Raleigh  foued  tobacco  cultivated  in  Trmiaad,  on  his  first  vint  to  it  in  1593 ;  but  It 
was  not  introduced  into  Vir^nia  until  1616,  when  its  growth  there  was  commenced 
under  the  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale.  It  is  now  also  raised  in  the  Brazils, 
Demerara,  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  India.  Sir  W. 
Raleigh  introduced  its  culture  into  Ireland,  on  his  estate  at  Youghal,  in  the  county 
of  Cork ;  and  it  is  still  produced  to  a  small  extent  in  Carlow,  Waterford,  and  Kil- 
kenny, although  it  has  ceased  to  be  raised  in  Bogland  and  Scotland  since  1782. 
Before  that  period,  it  was  extensively  reared  in  the  North-Riding  oQTorkshire;  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Kelso,  in  Scotland,  not  less  than  one  thousand  acres  were 
covered  with  it.  How  far  the  prohibition  of  its  growth  at  home  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  an  act  of  legislative  wisdom,  I  must  leave  others  to  determine. 

The  history  of  tobacco,  as  a  luxury,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  inefficiency  of 
human  laws  to  control  the  inclinations  of  mankind.  When  Columbos  discovered 
the  continent  of  the  Western  world,  he  found  that,  in  some  of  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  Indians,  a  plant  was  thrown  into  the  fire,  the  smoke  of  which,  ascend- 
ing, produced  the  same  effects  upon  the  officiating  Piache,  as  the  mephitic  vapors 
of  Delphos  upon  the  Pythian  priestess;  responses  were  given,  and  oracles  deliver- 
ed, under  the  influence  of  a  peculiar  intoxication.  This  plant  was  tobacco ; 
which  was  probably  used,  also,  as  a  luxury  by  the  subjects  of  Montezuma,  as  it 
was  smoked  over  the  whole  of  America  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  Its 
introduction  into  the  Old  World  soon  followed ;  and  although  it  was  opposed  by 
every  power,  both  civil  and  religious,  -^et  its  use  has  become  so  general,  that  it  is 
not  oul^  regarded  as  the  solace  and  enjoyment  of  the  luxurious  in  every  rank  of 
life  in  civilized  Europe,  but  has  been  introduced  wherever  Europeans  have  found 
their  way ;  even  into  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  their  adventurous  dis- 
coverers. **  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,"  says  Kotzebue,  "Tobacco is  now  so  gene- 
rally used,  that  young  children  learn  to  smoke  before  they  walk,  and  grown  up 
people  carr;f  the  practiue  to  such  an  excess  that  they  have  fallen  down  senseless, 
and  often  died  in  consequence. 

There  is  reason  for  believing,  that  the  first^  time  the  Spaniards  saw  tobacco 
smoked,  as  a  luxury,  was  at  an  amicable  interview  between  Grijalva,  a  Spaniard, 
and  the  Cacique  of  Tabasco,  after  a  victory  which  Grijalva,  who,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Velasques,  conducted  an  expedition  from  St.  J  ago  de  Cuba,  in  1518,  had 
^ued  over  the  Indians,  at  Potonchan,  It  was  from  the  name  of  the  place  of  this 
mterview,  which  is  indiscriminately  called  Tabasco  and  Tabaco,  that  the  plant 
received  the  appellation,  which  Hernandez  de  Toledo  then  imposed  upon  it,  and 
which  it  still  retains. 

In  the  following  year,  1519,  Cortez,  who  had  commenced  his  career  of  ambi- 
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tioD,  trapsmitted  a  propitiatory  present  to  Charles,  as  a  specimen  of  the  wealth  and 
prodactioDs  of  the  territory  he  had  conqaered  for  him:  as  a  part  of  this  tribate, 
tobacco  first  foaod  its  way  into  Europe,  aud,  through  the  Venetiaa  and  Genoese 
traders  to  the  Levant,  it  was  introduced  into  Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the 
whole  of  Asia.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  middle  of  this  century  that  it  at- 
tracted considerable  notice. 

In  1561  some  seeds  of  tobacco  were  given  by  a  Dutch  planter  to  Jean  Nioot, 
Lord  of  Villemain,  and  Master  of  Requests  in  the  French  court,  who  was  then 
the  Ambassador  of  Francis  II.  in  PortugaL  Nicot  sent  them  to  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis,  who  afterwards  patronized  it  as  a  medicine ;  and  thence  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Herbe  i  Beine  until  her  death.  The  generic  name,  Nicotiana,  was  imr 
posed  by  Linneeus ;  and  is  the  appellation  now  emplo^fed. 

About  this  period,  the  monarchs  of  the  world  combined,  as  it  were,  to  crash,  by 
force,  the  evils  which  they  anticipated  from  the  introduction  of  tobacco  into  their 
dominions.  In  England,  Elizabeth  published  an  edict  against  its  use,  assigning  ss 
a  reason,  that  her  subjects,  by  employing  the  same  luxuries  as  barbarians,  were 
likely  to  degenerate  mto  barbarism ;  and  in  the  following  reign,  James  wrote  hk 
celebrated  '*  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco,"  io  which  he  remarks  that  the  custom  of 
smoking  "  is  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmefuU  to  the  braine, 
dangerous  to  the  lungs ;  and  in  the  black  stinking  fume  thereof,  nearest  resem- 
bling the  horrible  Stygian  smoake  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless ;"  whilst,  at  the 
sanie  time,  he  imposed  a  prohibitory  duty  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  per  pound 
on  its  importation,  and  enacted  that  no  planter  in  Virginia  should  raise  more  than 
one  hundred  pounds  of  it  in  one  year. 

Charles  continued  this  impost,  and  made  tobacco  a  royal  monopoly,  as  it  is  at 
the  present  period,  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  France.  An  amusios  fiict,  con> 
nected  with  the  opposition  to  its  general  use,  is  related  of  Fagon,  the  physician  to 
Lewis  XIV. :  in  the  midst  of  an  oration  on  the  pernicious  effects  of  tobacco,  the 
orator  made  a  pause ;  and,  taking  his  snuff-box  from  his  pocket,  refreshed  himself 
with  a  pinch  to  enable  him  to  renew  the  argument. 

In  1590  Shah  Abbas  prohibited  the  use  of  tobacco  in  Persia  by  a  penal  law: 
but,  so  firmly  had  the  luxury  rooted  itself  in  the  minds  of  his  subiects,  that  many 
of  the  iuhabitants  of  the  cities  fled  to  the  mountains,  where  they  nid  themselves, 
rather  than  fof^go  the  pleasure  of  smoking. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  iu  1624,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  anathematized 
all  snuff-takers,  who  committed  the  heinous  sin  of  taking  a  pinch  in  any  church: 
and  so  late  as  1690,  Innocent  XII.  excommunicated  all  who  indulged  in  the  same 
vice  in  Saint  Peter's  church,  at  Rome. 

In  1625  Amurath  IV.  prohibited  smoking  as  an  unnatural  and  irreligious  cus- 
tom, under  pain  of  death :  few,  indeed,  suffered  the  penalty,  yet,  in  Constantinople, 
where  the  custom  is  now  universal,  smoking  was  thought  to  be  so  ridiculous  and 
hurtful,  that  any  Turk  who  was  caught  in  the  act,  was  conducted  in  ridicule 
through  the  streets,  with  a  pipe  transfixed  through  his  nose. 

In  Russia,  where  the  peasantry  now  smoke  all  day  loog,  the  Grand  Dake  of 
Moscow  prohibited  the  entrance  of  tobacco  into  his  dominions,  under  the  j^nalty 
of  the  knout  for  the  first  offence,  and  death  for  the  second ;  and  the  Muscovite  who 
was  found  snuffing,  was  condemned  to  have  his  nostrils  split.  So  great,  indeed, 
was  the  animosity  of  the  government  against  tobacco,  in  every  form,  that  a  parti- 
cular tribunal,  the  Chambre  au  Tabac,  for  punishing  smokers,  was  instituted  in 
1634,  and  not  abolished  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Even  in  Switzerland,  war  was  wased  against  the  American  herb :  to  smoke,  in 
Berne,  ranked  as  a  crime  next  to  adultery;  and  in  1653,  all  smokers  were  cited 
before  the  Council  at  Apenzel.  and  severely  punished.  But,  like  many  bad.  and 
all  persecuted  customs,  tobacco  triumphed  over  its  opponents ;  it  is  now  cultivated 
in  both  hemispheres  of  the  globe  ;  and  the  importation  of  tobscco  and  snuff  into 
Great  Britain  alone,  in  1829,  amounted  to  16,880  hogsheads. 

It  liii  been  stated  that  tobacco  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  Yucatan, 
in  1513  ;  but  Hambnldt  asserts,  that  it  was  cultivated,  from  time  immemorial,  by 
the  natives  of  the  Orinoko  ;  where  it  is  called  Petun,  Pole-ma,  and  Piciel.  It 
was,  soon  after  its  discovery,  transported  to  the  West  Indies ;  particularly  to  Cuba, 
tho  tobacco  f»f  which  is  still  the  most  highly  prized  ;  and  to  North  America,  where 
it  has  been  most  extensively  cultivated. 

One  curious  circumstance  connected  with  its  cultivation  in  Virginia  is  worth 
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noticing:  the  plan  ten,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  being  all  bacfae* 
lore,  regardea  themselves  merely  as  temporary  sojonmers  in  the  colony;  the 
IfOndon  Company,  v^hich  was  established  in  1606,  for  the  colonization  of  Virginia, 
vrith  a  view  to  their  steadiness,  sent  oat  a  number  of  respectable  young  women 
to  supply  the  settlers  with  wives.  These  ladies  were  actually  sold  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco  each,  being  the  quantity  considered  as  equiva^ 
lent  to  the  expenses  of  the  voyage. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  various  uses  to  which  tobacco  is  applied,  and  its 
medicinal  properties.  It  is  used,  as  a  luxury,  in  three  ways: — for  chewing, 
smoking,  and  snuffing. 

1 .   Chewing  Tobacco. — The  origin  of  this  custom  has  not  been  traced,  but  it  pro- 
bably sprang  from  the  desire  to  extract  the  entire  tobacco,  a  substitute  for  the  fer- 
mented juice,  the  moo,  which  has  been  already  noticed.     At  this  day,  the  women 
in  the  province  of  Varinas  carry  this  inspissated  liquid  in  "  a  small  box,  which 
they  mrear  like  a  watch,  suspended  to  one  side  at  the  end  of  a  string.    Instead  of 
of  a  key,  it  is  furnished  with  a  little  spoon,  which  they  help  themselves  from  time 
totiTne,  of  this  juice,  relishing  it  in  their  mouths  like  a  sweetmeat."    Chewing 
tobacco  has  always  been  counned  chiefly  to  the  lower  classes,  and  seafaring  men, 
^hose  avocations  do  not  always  permit  the  means  of  smoking,  and  who  cannot 
afford  to  snuff.     Habit  enables  many  chewers  to  swallow  the  saliva  with  impunity, 
although  the  strong  infusion  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal  is  a  virulent  se- 
dative poison.    The  celebrated  canon  of  Saint  Victor,  Santeuil  the  poet,  fell  the 
victim  of  a  practical  joke  with  tobacco.     He  was  much  distinguished  for  the 
liveliness  of  his  disposition  and  his  wit.    At  one  of  those  entertainments,  at  which 
he  "WBB  a  constant  guest,  some  young  men,  thinking  it  would  be  a  pleasant  jest, 
made  him  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  into  which  a  tobacco-box,  filled  with  Spanish 
tobacco,  had  been   emptied.      He  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  most   violent 
vomitings,  and,  in  a  few  hours  afterwards,  died  in  the  greatest  tortures.    The  sali* 
va  of  a  chewer  of  tobacco,  when  swallowed,  affects  the  stomach  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  opium,  taking  off  the  sensation  of  hunger,  and  enabling  those  who 
indulge  in  it  to  sustain  the  want  of  provisions  for  ^  great  length  of  time.    An 
anecdote,  strikingly  illustrative  of  this  fact,  was  relateo  to  the  author  of  this  notice 
by  an  old  gentleman,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  was  employed  in  collecting 
furs  in  North  America : — *•  Having,  with  his  party,  by  some  accident,  lost  his  path 
in  the  woods;  the  provisions  were  exhausted,  when  he  fortunately  encountered 
three  Indians,  who  were,  also,  engaged  in  hunting.     He  solicited  some  provisions 
from  them ;  but  was  informed  they  had  none.     He  then  begged  for  some  tobacco. 
Alas!  there  was  only  one  solitary  quid  in  the  company,  and  that  was  halt  masti- 
cated; but,  with  the  feeling  of  true  benevolence,  the  Indian  took  it  from  his  mouth, 
divided  it,  and  presented  one-half  to  the  Englishman,  who  accepted  it;  and  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  sweetest  morsel  he  had  ever  enjoyed."    The  tobacco  for 
chewinff  is  shag  tobacco,  cut  from  Richmond  tobacco,  hems  first  wetted,  and  after- 
wards dried  in  a  hot  pan.     What  is  termed  roll  tobacco  is  formed  into  a  cord,  of  a 
moderate  thickness,  by  depriving  the  leaf  of  its  veins,  moistening  it,  and  after 
pressing  it  in  a  powerful  press,  so  as  to  extend  the  oil  over  the  whole  equally, 
twisting  it,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  spinning  it. 

2.  Smoking  Tobacco. — This  mode  of  using  tobacco  was  known  in  America,  at 
the  period  ot  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  and  so  highly  prized,  that,  like  the  Olive, 
the  Calumet  was  the  symbol  of  peace  and]  concord.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
smoking  was  unknown  in  the  Did  World  before  the  discovery  of  America,  bat 
Mr.  Brodigan  has  advanc^  the  following  evidence  against  this  supposition : — 

'*  Herodotus  asserts  that  the  Massagetae,  and  all  the  Scythic  nations,  had  among 
them  certain  herbs  which  they  threw  into  the  fire,  the  ascending  smoke  of  which, 
the  company  seated  round  the  fire  collected,  causing  them  to  dance  and  sing." 

Strabo  also  says,  that  "  they  had  a  religiuaa  order  amongst  them,  who  frequent- 
ly smoked  for  recreation,  which,  according  to  Pomponius  Mela,  a  geographical 
writer  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  and  Solinus,  they  received  through  tubes." 

The  ancient  Scythise  smoked  narcotic  herbs  through  wooden  and  earthen  tubes ; 
and  Mr.  Brodigan  states,  that  in  the  year  1784.  some  laborers  digging  at  Brsn- 
nockston,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  a  spot  where  a  battle  had  been  fouent,  in  the 
tenth  century,  between  the  Irish  and  Danes,  discovered  an  ancient  "  tobacco-pipe 
sticking  between  the  teeth  of  a  human  skull."  Many  similar  pipes,  which  were 
of  coarse  earthenware,  lay  scattered  among  the  bones  in  the  stone  coffins. 
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But,  althoagh  the  word  tobacco-pipe  ia  employed  by  Mr.  Brodigan,  yet,  there  ii 
DO  evidence  to  prove  that  the  pipes  found  on  this  occasion,  which  have  also  been 
dag  up  in  England,  and  attributed  to  the  Danes,  were  used  with  tobacco.  Theae 
facts,  however,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  smoking  herbs  with  a  pipe  is  a  very 
ancient  custom.  Cigar  or  Cheroot  appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  Eaat 
Indies,  although  the  best  segars  are  now  broo^ht  from  the  Havana;  and,  at  this 
time,  are  exactly  worth  their  weight  in  silver  m  the  London  market. 

There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  smoking  tobacco  was  introduced  into 
England  on  the  return  of  Drake's  fleet ;  and,  it  is  asserted,  that  Sir  Walter  Baleigii 
wastbepopil  of  Captain  Lane,  one  of  Drake's  officers,  in  the  acquirement  of  this 
elegant  accomplishment.  He  soon  set  the  fashion ;  and,  in  communicating  the 
art  to  his  frienas.  gave  smoking  parties  at  his  house,  where  his  guests  were  treated 
with  nothing  but  a  pipe,  a  mug  of  ale,  and  a  nutmeg.  From  the  anecdote  re- 
lated in  this  volume,  respecting  the  weight  of  smoke,  the  vapor  of  the  pipe  cer- 
tainly did  not  throw  a  cloud  over  the  btiUiant  wit  of  the  unfortunate  Raleigh. 

Toe  soothing  influence  of  a  pipe  has  proved  so  agreeable  to  men  of  philosophic 
and  contemplative  minds,  that  smoking  may  almost  be  designated  the  pastime  of 
the  sage.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Hooker,  and  many  other  scientiBc  and  literary  men, 
might  bo  named  as  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  But  on  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  smoking  produces  very  unpleasant  efiects. which  have  sometimes  tei^ 
minated  fatally.  The  first  symptoms  are  elevation  of  spirits,  with  an  accelerated 
and  strengthened  pulse ;  but  this  excitement  is  transient,  and  is  soon  followed  by 
vertigo,  sickness,  fainting,  and  a  weak  tremulous  pulse,  indicating  a  powerful  de- 
gree of  collapse.  Sometimes^ these  symptoms  quickly  subside,  on  removing  from 
the  atmosphere  of  the  smoklng-mom  ;  at  other  times,  they  have  been  knovm  to 
continue  for  forty-eight  hours.  1  have  an  instance  of  the  kind,  at  this  time,  under 
my  eye :  and  Gmelin  has  related  two  fatal  cases  of  excessive  smoking,  in  one  of 
which  seventeen,  and  in  the  other  eighteen,  pipes  were  smoked  at  a  sittine.  It 
ia,  nevertheless,  well  known,  that  some  German  professors  are  in  the  habit  of 
smoking,  daily,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  pipes  with  impunity. 

As  smoking  is  a  species  of  distillation,  the  Nicoiina,  or  sedative  principle  of  the 
tobacco,  being  more  volatile  and  less  condensable  than  the  essential  oil,  chieflv 
comes  over  with  the  smoke, and  acts  upon  the  nervous  ener^'of  the  habit  throng 
the  medium  of  the  lungs.  When  the  quantity  is  excessive,  it  paralyzes  the  heart, 
rendering  it  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  the  blood,  and  the  circulation  ceases. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Brodie  have  demonstrated  that  the  essential  oil  is  more 
poisonous  than  the  infusion  of  tobacco,  which  con  tabs,  like  the  smoke,  nt^otima; 
but  it  kills  by  exciting  convulsions  and  coma,  without  afiectiog  the  heart.  This 
oil  accumulates  in  old  tobacco-pipes.  The  poisonous  efiects  of  it  are  thus  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Barrow : — "  A  Hottentot  applied  soma  of  it  from  the  short  end  of 
his  wooden  tobacco-pipe  to  the  month  of  a  snake,  v:h\\e  darting  out  his  tongna. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous  as  an  electric  shock — with  a  convulsive  motion  that 
was  momentary,  the  snake  half  untwisted  itself,  and- never  stirred  more;  and  the 
muscles  were  so  contracted,  that  the  whole  animal  felt  hard  and  rigid,  as  if  dried 
in  the  sun." 

The  tobacco  most  prized  for  smoking  is  that  reared  in  Cuba  and  on  the  Rio 
Negro;  that  of  Oumana  is  the  most  aromatic.  The  Havana  segars  are  esteemed 
in  every  part  of  the  world  where  smoking  is  indulged.  The  coarse,  acrid  tobacco 
chiefly  employed  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  in  the  country,  is  the  produce 
of  Virginia ;  and  on  the  Continent,  that  of  Brazil  and  of  Santa  Cruz.    Tobacco 

Ciwn  in  the  East  Indies  is  not  much  esteemed  in  Europe.  The  produce  of  the 
vant  is  mild  and  weak,  with  a  sweet  or  honey-like  flower. 

3.  Snvffing  7o6aeeo.-«If  smoking  has  been  carried  to  excess,  snuffing  has  been 
still  more  abused ;  although  it  is  questionable,  whether  any  cases  of  death  ever 
occurred  from  taking  too  much  snufi*. 

A  collection  of  snofia  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  history  of  them, 
would  form  a  singular  specimen  of  ingenuity  idly  exercised,  in  varying  the  form 
and  quality  of  a  powder,  merely  intended  for  the  tiiillation  of  one  set  of  nerves. 
In  this  country,  the  snuff's,  like  the  varieties  of  sheep  and  geraniums,  may  all  be 
traced  to  one  stock — the  Rappee,  which  derives  its  name  from  having  been  origi- 
nally produced  by  rasping  what  is  called  a  carot  of  tobacco.  To  form  this,  the 
leaves  of  tobacco,  freed  from  their  stems  and  veins,  are  fermented  and  pressed 
closely  together  into  the  shape  of  a  spindle,  and  retained  in  that  shape  by  cords 
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tround  roQDd  them.  Scotch  snuff,  which  is  also  the  basii  of  many  sonffe,  la  made 
from  tobacco,  with  the  midrid  and  veins  left  in  the  leaves,  which  are  first  fer- 
mented, then  dried  before  a  slroog  fire,  and  afterwards  ground  in  mills,  resembUng 
a  large  mortar  and  pestle. 
It  ^rould  be  aseless  to  mention  half  the  snnffs  that  are  in  fashion.  The  rappee  and  the 
Scotch  snuff  are  the  basis  of  the  greatest  number  of  tbem,the  variety  of  flavor  being 
commuDicated  by  the  admixtureof  different  proportions  of  the  three  following :-» 
SeifiUo  Buuff,  the  best  Spanish,  made  from  the  Cuba  tobacco ;  Maeahot  made  from 
tobacco  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Maracaibo  in  Venezuela,  and  called  Tobaco  de 
Sacerdote*;  and  Masulipatam,  made  from  a  very  broad-leaved  tobacco ;  but,  of 
"what  apecies  it  is^  the  writer  of  these  notices  is  ignorant.  It  has  been  asserted, 
that  common  salt,  sal  ammoniac,  and  even  ground  glass,  and  other  objectionable 
articles,  are  added  to  the  tobacco  in  the  manufacture  of  snuff;  but  these  admix- 
tares  are  unknewn  in  this  country,  if  they  be  employed  elsewhere ;  and  the  whole 
art  of  makiug  snuff  depends  on  the  mode  of  drying  the  leaves,  the  degree  of  fer> 
mentation  that  they  have  undergone,  and  the  proper  admixture  of  the  different 
Tarieties. 

Long  before  the  introduction  of  tobacco,  sneezing-powders  or  sternutatories  were 
in  vogue.  These  had  been  medicinally  employed  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates; 
and  the  use  of  them  had  degenerated  into  a  habit  with  the  Irish  and  some  other 
nations.  If  the  description  of  a  fon  by  Shakspeare,  in  his  play  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  refer  to  Cephalic  powder,  the  ctistom,  probably,  also  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land:— 

'*  He  was  perfamed  like  a  milliner, 

And  'twist  his  finger  and  kia  ihamb  he  held 

A  ponncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nose/' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  soon  after  the  introduction  of  tobacco  into  England  it  was  gene- 
rally employed  in  the  form  of  snuff  by  both  sexes ;  and  was  allowed  even  in  the 
royal  presence.  The  gallants  of  those  days,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  as  ex- 
travagant in  their  snufl-boxes,  as  particular  in  the  nature  of  their  contents,  and  as 
affected  in  the  use  of  them,  as  the  silliest  of  our  modem  fops.  **  Before  the  meat  came 
smoking  to  the  board,"  says  Dekker,  **  our  gallant  must  draw  out  his  tobacco>boz 
and  the  ladle  for  the  cold  snuff  into  the  nostril,  all  which  artillery  may  be  of  gold 
or  silver,  if  he  can  reach  to  the  price  of  it ;  then  let  him  show  his  several  tricks  in 
taking  it,  as  the  whiff,  the  ring,  &o.,  for  these  are  complements  that  gain  gentle 
men  no  mean  respect."  The  custom  of  raising  the  snuff  with  a  spoon  to  the  noa- 
tnls  was  not  connned,  however,  to  the  fop  and  the  courtier;  for,  as  appendaeea 
attached  to  the  mull  of  the  Scotch  highlander,  we  find  not  only  a  spoon,  but  uso 
a  hare's  foot,  to  brush  the  snuff  from  the  upper  Up,  indicating  the  excess  to  which 
this  indulgence  was  carried.^  The  quantity  of  snuff  taken  by  many  octogenarians 
of  the  present  day  is  almost  incredible,  and  only  exceeded  by  the  excesses  of  some 
of  their  earl^  contemporaries  who  have  gone  before  them.  The  late  Arthur 
Murphy  carried  his  snuff  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  used  it  wholesale ;  and  I 
have  known  many  literary  men  who  emptied  three  or  four  large  boxes  in  a  day.  As 
in  the  abuse  of  opium  and  wine,  the  indulgence  in  snuff  increases  the  desire  for  it, 
until  the  habit  becomes  too  deeply  fixed  as  not  to  be  eradicated ;  indeed,  the  {rawer 
which  the  animal  system  possesses  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  excitation  of 
artificial  stimulants,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  effects  of  snuff  on  the  sensitive 
nerves  of  the  olfactory  organ.  In  the  uninitiated  a  small  pinch  produces  a  stimu- 
lant effect,  which  is  communicated  by  nervous  sympathy  to  the  whole  of  the  respi- 
ratory system  of  muscles,  which  are  thrown  into  convulsive  action  or  sneez- 
ing, whereas  no  quantity  is  capable  of  causing  this  efiect  on  the  veteran  snuffer,  so 
much  does  the  constant  repetition  of  impression  diminish  the  sensibility  and  irri- 
tability of  the  Schneiderean  membrane.  It  would  be  curious  to  determine  whe- 
ther, in  this  effect  of  snuff,  the  same  principle  that  impresses  the  odorous  sensation 
on  the  nerves  of  smelling,  affords  the  stimulus  to  those  of  sensation  which  cauae 
the  sneezing,  and  the  increased  action  of  the  pituitary  glands  to  augment  the  quan- 
tity of  the  lubricating  mucus  of  the  organ. 

Snuffing,  as  it  is  the  most  frequent  and  inoffensive  to  others,  is  also  the  least  in- 
iurious  manner  of  using  tobacco  as  a  luxury;  although,  in  those  unaccustomed  to  it, 
like  smoking,  it  not  only  causes  sneezing,  but  nausea  and  vertigo,    in  great  snof- 
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fere,  the  stomach  freqaently  saffers,  and  dyspeptic  sjmptoinaraperyene,  accomp** 
nied  with  pains  and  torminia,  or  a  twisting  sensation  of  the  boweu.  This  may  arise, 
in  parti  from  the  snaff  passing  into  the  pharynx  and  being  swallowed ;  although 
it  is  also  possible  that  it  may  depend  on  sympathy.  Snuffing  is  freqaently  injori- 
ous  to  weak  and  nervous  people ;  and  some  physicians,  among  whom  was  the 
celebrated  Lorry,  have  ascnbed  to  its  use  the  frequent  occurrence  of  nervous  dls> 
eases.  It  is,  however,  unfortunate  for  this  opinion,  that  in  the  royal  snuff  manu- 
factories of  France,  comprising  a  population  of  above  4,000  persons,  the  work- 
men are  not  subject  to  any  special  diseases,  and  they  live  on  an  average  as  long  as 
other  people ;  in  addition  to  the  fact,  that  the  most  inordinate  use  of  it  has  not 
often  produced  nervous  affections. 

Snuff,  we  have  said,  has  been  recommended  as  an  errhine  or  promoter  of  the 
discharge  of  the  nostrils  in  a  tendency  to  apoplexy;  but  althoujgh  the  quantity  of 
the  fluid  discharged  may  cause  the  depletion  of  the  vessels  of^  the  head,  yet,  on 
accotmt  of  its  narcotic  quality,  snuff  ou^ht  to  be  employed  with  caution ;  and  as 
we  occasionally  see  great  snuff-takers  seized  with  apoplexy  and  palsy  on  suddenly 
leaving  off  its  use,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  it  as  a  less  proper  errhine 
than  many  other  substances. 

The  hints  that  have  been  given  of  some  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  tobacco, 
leave  little  to  be  said  on  this  head.  Its  medicinal  qualities  were  early  known ;  it  was 
named  Herba  panacea,  and  admitted  into  the  Materia  Medica  of  France^  in  1562 : 
and,  probablyi  the  abuse  of  it  as  a  medicine  gave  rise  to  many  of  the  objections  to 
its  introduction  into  general  use,  which  were  afterwards  nurtured  by  prejudice 
and  folsehood.  We  observe  the  credulity  of  its  evil  effects  carried  to  an  absurd 
length  in  the  Counterblaste,  to  which  we  have  already  referred : — "  It  makest" 
says  Uie  royal  author,  *'  a  kitchen,  also,  oftentimes  in  the  inward  parts  of  men,  as 
soylin^  and  infecting  them  with  an  unctuous  and  oily  kind  of  soote,  as  hath  been 
found  in  some  great  tobacco-takers,  that  after  their  death  were  opened."  And  not 
less  strong  is  the  prejudice  displaced  in  the  following  opinion  of  a  man  of  superior 
intellect,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy : — ^ 

"  A  good  vomit  I  oonfesse ;  a  vertuous  herbiB,  if  it  be  well  qualiGed,  opportune- 
ly taken,  and  medicinally  used ;  but  as  it  is  commonly  used  by  most  men,  which 
take  it  as  tinkers  do  ale,  'tis  a  plague,  a  mischiefet  a  violent  purser  of  gooda,  lands, 
hellish,  develish,  damned  tobacco ;  the  ruin  and  overthrow  of  body  and  soole." 

The  medicinal  properties  of  tobacco  are,  nevertheless,  considerable ;  it  indooes 
narcotic,  sedative,  emetic,  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  errhine  effects,  according  to  the 
manner  of  administering  it  and  the  extent  of  the  dose.  Its  active  principles  are, 
undoubtedly,  the  Niootina,  and  the  esteniicU  oil  which  it  eontaifu;  before,  there- 
fore, noticing  its  medicinal  and  poisonous  qualities,  let  us  understand  the  nature  of 
these  principles  separated  from  the  plant. 

^tro/»i»a,  when  pure,  is  a  colorless  substance,  having  an  acrid  taste,  and  the 
odor  that  distinguishes  tobacco :  it  resembles,  in  some  respects,  the  volatile  oils,  is 
volatile,  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  forming  solutions  which  have  the  taste 
and  odor  of  Niootina.  When  tincture  of  galls  is  added  to  these  solutions,  the 
Nicotina  is  precipitated.  Applied  to  the  nostrils  it  causes  the  most  violent  sneez- 
ing, and  is  also  extremely  poisonous  when  swallowed.  If  is  procured  fhom  to- 
bacco by  a  very  operose  process. 

The  etseniial  oil  of  tobacco  is  of  a  green  color,  hot  and  pungent  to  the  tMte,  and 
a  virulent  poison.     It  is  procured  by  the  distillation  of  the  leaves. 

To  determine  the  mode  in  which  tobacco  affects  the  living  frame,  Dr.  Wilson 
Philip  made  a  number  of  experiments,  with  a  strong  aqueous  infusion  of  it,  on 
frogs.  He  found  that  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  heart,  this  orsan  immedi- 
ately became  paralytic,  and  that  the  same  state  occurs  when  it  is  applied  directly 
to  the  brain,  or  when  thrown  into  the  stomach  and  intestines.  He  thence  con- 
cluded, that  in  every  instance  it  acts  only  through  the  medium  of  the  brain,  to 
which  it  is  conveyed  by  the  blood.  Some  subsequent  experiments  of  Professor 
Macartney,  of  Dublin,  have,  however,  demonstrated,  that  it  is  on  the  extremities 
of  the  nerves  that  tobacco  acts  with  most  energy ;  and  the  still  more  convincing 
investigations  of  Mr.  Brodie  afford  every  reason  for  thinking  that  tobacco  ope- 
rates in  two  distinct  ways,  according  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  used.  When  a 
strong  infusion  was  introduced  into  the  intestines  of  a  doe,  it  killed  the  animal  in  tea 
minutes,  by  paralyzing  the  heart,  which  was  evident  from  arterial  blood  being 
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foand  in  the  aortal  cavitieB  after  death ;  but  when  the  easential  oU  was  employed, 
convalsions  and  coma  were  excited,  and  death  followed  without  the  heart  beioff 
affected.  The  same  Bymptoms  presented  themselves  when  the  oil  was  applied 
to  the  tongue  of  a  Jouds  cat ;  ana  the  powerful  inflaence  of  it  is  well  illnstrated 
by  the  account  of  its  effects  on  a  snake.  Now,  as  the  only  active  principles  con- 
tuned  in  tobacoo  are  nieottna  and  essential  oil,  we  are  disposed  to  re^rd  the  for- 
mer as  a  direct  sedative,  which  acts  chiefly  on  the  sentient  extremities  of  the 
motor  nerres,  and  the  latter  as  a  powerful  stimulant,  operatinff  through  the  in- 
flaence of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  Is  it  the  essential  oil  tnat  causes  the  pri- 
mary or  stimulant  effects  of  tobacco,  and  the  nicotina  that  induces  the  depression 
and  collapse  that  follow  T  Experiments  are  still  required  to  determine  this  point. 
Notwitnstandiog  these  violent  effects  of  tobacoo,  it  is  a  useful  medicine,  under 
judicious  manajgement.  Its  fumea,  when  smoked,  are  narcotic,  relieving  the  diffi- 
colty  of  breathing  in  spasinodic  asthma,  and  allaying  the  pain  of  toothache ;  and 
Hnmboldt  states,  that  it  is  employed  in  South  America,  by  the  higher  classes,  to 
facilitate  the  siesta  after  dinner.  The  rery  sickness  and  debility  which  it  causes 
are  taken  advantage  of,  to  relieve  the  incarcerated  hernia,  ilens,  and  obstinate  con- 
atrlctions,  by  introducing  either  ihe  smoke  or  the  infnnon  into  the  intestines 
when  other  remedies  &il.  The  infusion  has  been  employed  as  an  emetic,  but  the 
practice  is  very  daugerous ;  and  even  its  employment  in  small  doses  as  a  dioretie, 
m  dropsical  affections,  cannot  be  much  commended.  In  one  spasmodic  Section, 
however,  connected  with  the  secretion  of  the  kidney,  its  influence  is  taken  advan- 
tage of,  when  the  patient  is  not  of  a  delicate  habit  of  body.  It  is  not  unfreqnent- 
1^  employed  by  the  unprofessional,  as  an  external  application  in  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, ana  especially  in  ring-worm  of  the  head,  (Porrigo  Seutulaiat)  but  we  have 
witnessed  the  most  violent  sickness,  giddiness,  and  alarmine  fainting  follow  the 
use  of  a  tobacco  lotion ;  and  there  is  much  danger  if  the  skin  be  abraded.  In  the 
Orinoko  the  natives  apply  chewed  tobacco  to  the  bite  of  poisonous  snakes. 

For  the  purposes  of  internal  administration,  the  London  College  of  Physicians 
order  a  drachm  of  tobacco  to  be  macerated  for  an  hour,  in  a  pint  of  water ;  bat, 
even  in  this  degree  of  strength,  tha  infusion  sometimes  produces  violent  effects. 
Instances  are  recorded  of  two  drachms,  instead  of  one  drachm,  of  the  leaves  being 
employed,  and  proving  fatal. 

The  Edinburgh  College  orders  a  wine  of  tobacco,  which  maybe  given  in  doses 
of  from  ten  to  thirty  drops :  and  a  syrup  of  it  is  employe  d  on  the  Continent.  Like 
every  other  powerful  medicine,  tobacco  may  be  rendered  available  of  much  good, 
when  prescribed  with  judgment  and  diacrimioation ;  bat  it  becomes  a  most 
firightful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  indiscreet.  ^ 

From  the  effects  of  the  tincture  of  galls  in  producing  an  insoluble  and  conse* 
qaentl^  inert  compound  with  nicotina,  galls,  eitner  in  infusion  or  tincture,  should  be 
administered  in  instances  of  poisoning  by  overdoses  of  tobacco :  under  any  form  in 
which  it  is  taken  into  the  stomach ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  ammonia,  brandy, 
and  other  stimulants,  are  requisite  to  rouse  the  depressed  energies  of  the  nervous 
system.  When  the  danger  is  pressing,  the  reyvhition  should  be  supported  by 
artificial  means,  and  kept  up  until  the  narcotic  influence  of  the  poison  is  exhausted. 
Such  is  the  nature  of^  this  potent  herb ;  and  such  have  been  the  origin  and  dis- 
aemination  of  tobacco ;  an  object  of  secondary  importance  as  regards  the  life  of 
Baleigh;  but  yet  so  familiar,  and  preductive  of  such  important  results,  as  to 
awaken  general  cariosity  regarding  it.  The  arms  of  the  Romans  spread  the  arU 
of  civilized  life  among  die  nntocored  nations,  over  whom  they  tnumphed ;  the 
enterprise  of  one  of  their  conqaered  provinces,  a  thousand  years  afler  the  over- 
throw of  their  empire,  transported  an  insignificant  herb,  from  the  western  hemis 
phere,  whose  influence  has  extended  over  nations  the  existence  of  which  was  un- 
known to  the  mastert  of  tke  world.  Among  the  Indian  tribes,  the  calumet  is  the 
symbol  of  the  peace  and  concord  of  nations ;  in  Christendom,  the  powder  of  the 
herb  that  oonfem  its  charm,  is  that  of  amicable  intercourse  and  social  amity  be> 
tween  man  and  man ;  its  smoke,  rising  in  clouds  from  the  idolatrous  altar  of  the 
native  Mexican,  opened^  the  world  of  spirits  to  his  delirioos  imagination ;  to  the 
inhabitanti  of  the  opposite  hemisphere,  whilst  it  has  famished  die  means  of  en- 
couraging folly,  pampering  luxury,  and  waging  war,  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
tributed to  lessen  the  sum  of  haman  misery,  by  allaying  pain ,  and  even  assisted 
in  extending  the  boondaries  of  intellect,  by  aiding  the  contemplations  of  the 
Christian  philosopher. 
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(CoatSmied.) 

pLnHS.-^There  are  many  ▼arieiiea  of  naiive  plama  fbimd  in  this  eaaatry,  liat 
the  finer  varietiea  of  caltiyated  plums  were  introdaced  from  the  moth  of  En- 
rope.  The  plum,  like  the  peach,  may  be  propagated  from  aeeds,  or  by  grafts— 
seeds,  where  new  varieties  are  wanted ;  and  grafts,  where  an  old  esC^rfished 
kind  is  to  be  propagated.  Graft  below  the  ground,  as  directed  for  the  apple, 
in  roots  of  the  plum,  peach,  or  sloe,  of  one  year's  growth ;  and  if  grafted  from 
a  healthy  fruit-bearinj^  tree,  the  gnft  will  pro^oe  fruit  the  third  year.  The 
plum  tree  will  grow  m  aknoat  any  soil,  and  is  very  hixuriant  in  a  light  sandy 
soil :  but  to  produce  fruit  it  must  have  a  stiff  heavy  clay,  or  a  loam  with  a  clay 
sub-soil.  The  great  enemy  of  the  fruit  is  the  cureulio,  or  plum  weevil.  Hiis 
is  a  brown  bug  or  beetle,  about  the  size  of  a  pea  buff,  which  makes  its  appearance 
about  the  time  the  fruit  is  forming  in  the  bloom.  This  bug  has  a  prolx>scis,  and 
makes  a  puncture  in  the  young  fruit  in  the  form  of  a  crescent ;  in  this  he 
deposits  an  egg ;  the  wound  soon  heals,  the  egg  hatches  out  a  worm,  and  the 
worm  eats  inwardly  until  it  reaches  the  kernel,  when  the  fruit  drops  ;  he  now 
eats  his  way  out,  burrows  in  the  ground,  where  he  goes  through  a  chrysalis 
state,  and  next  sprinff  comes  out  a  cureulio,  reader  for  his  work  of  destruction 
again.  It  is  observed  that  where  soils  are  very  stiff,  the  worm  cannot  force  his 
way  in,  and  consequently  perishes  ;  fortius  reason,  stiff  clay  soils  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  fruit.  Paving  around  the  tree  has  prov^ 
of  great  service  ;  but  whether  it  is  the  instinct  of  the  cureulio  which  teaches  it 
to  shun  those  trees  where  there  is  no  chance  of  propagating  itself,  or  whether 
it  is  the  fact  of  so  many  of  the  worms  perishing  on  the  pavement,  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  Wherever  the  plum  orchard  is,  it  should  be  a  hard  trodden 
yard,  with  hoffs,  geese,  and  other  poultry,  ranging  through  it.  The  cureulio 
seems  to  be  the  natural  enemy  of  all  the  thin-skin  fruits,  and  is  a  very  shy  and 
timid  insect,  dropping  to  the  ground  at  the  least  jar  of  the  tree.  I  have  tried 
many  experiments  to  get  clear  of  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  Salt  has  been 
recommended.     I  have  found  salt  a  fine  invigorator  of  the  plum  tree,  but  no 

Sreventive  against  the  cureulio.  There  are  localities  around  us  where  the  plum 
ourishcs,  and  yields  heavy  crops,  but  invariably  the  soil  is  stiff  clay.  The 
other  diseases  which  the  plum  is  subject  to  in  the  northern  states  we  are 
exempt  from  here  ;  our  only  enemy  is  the  cureulio,  and  his  name  is  legion. 
The  plum  tree  requires  little  or  no  pruning  ;  as  the  tree  gets  old,  shorten  in  the 
branches,  to  produce  new  wood. 

Nectarines. — The  nectarine  is  only  a  variety  of  the  peach,  with  a  smooth 
skin.  Its  culture  and  propagation  are  in  all  respects  like  the  peach,  but,  like  the 
plum,  it  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  cureulio,  and  should  be  planted  in  stiff 
soil,  to  secure  fruit. 

Apricot. — The  apricot  is  found  wild  in  Asia  and  America,  and  is  one  of  the 
thin,  smooth-skin  miits,  between  the  plum  and  peach.  It  is  desirable  for  its 
early  bearing,  being  the  first  of  all  the  stone  fruiu  that  ripen ;  but,  like  the  plum, 
it  is  haunted  by  that  scourge  of  thin-skin  fruits,  the  cureulio,  and  shoiud  be 
treated  accordingly.  It  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  crafting.  Graft  under 
ground,  as  directed  for  the  apple>  on  roots  of  plum,  peach,  or  apricot,  and  if 

grafted  from  fruit-bearing  trees,  two  y^ars  will  give  fruit  from  the  graft.  From 
le  early  blooming  of  the  apricot,  the  blooms  are  extremely  liable  to  be  killed  by 
frosts  ;  the  tree,  therefore,  should  be  planted  in  the  most  exposed  situations  to 
prevent  the  too  early  blooming.  The  plum,  nectarine,  and  apricot,  must  all  be 
planted  in  stiff  soils,  or  constantly  watched,  and  shaken  during  the  fruiting 
season,  and  the  insects  destroyed,  or  they  cumber  the  ground,  and,  like  Dead 
Sea  fruits,  perish  before  they  come  to  the  lips. 

Cbkbry. — The  cherry  was  introduced  into  Europe,  from  Asia,  by  the  Romans, 
and  into  this  country  by  our  English  ancestors.  The  Morello  is  quiU  easy  of 
culture  and  propagation,  growing  readily  from  seeds,  and  flourishing  in  ahnost 
any  soil.     But  the  finer  varieties  of  English  cherries  must  be  grafted.    Graft 
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m  one  year  old  rooti  of  the  Morello,  as  directed  for  the  apple,  and  bearing  trees 
willlbe  produced  in  three  years.  The  English  cherry  cannot  stand  our  long,  hot 
•ummers  ;  the  bark  becomes  blistered,  and  the  tree  cracks  and  dies  ;  to  prevent 
this,  shade  the  tree.  It  is  well  to  box  the  tree,  up  as  high  as  the  limbs,  as  we 
find  ornamental  trees  in  towns,  to  prevent  the  barking  by  cattle ;  have  the  box 
bored  fall  of  holes,  to  let  in  light  and  air. 

The  north  side  of  a  honse  is  the  most  appropriate  place  for  the  English 
cherry.     The  English  cherry  may  also  be  grafted  on  a  three-]^ear-old  Morello, 
in  the  limbs,  as  the  Morello  stands  the  sun  better  than  the  English.   The  foliage . 
of  the  graft  protects  it  from  the  sun,  and  all  the  fine  varieties  of  English  or 
French  cherries  may  be  propagated  and  cultivated  in  this  manner. 

Quince. — The  quince  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  was  introduced 
into  this  country  by  the  early  settlers.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  trees  propaj^a- 
ted  from,  growing  freely  from  cuttings.  It  is  well  adaptedto  southern  culture, 
and  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil ;  for  this  reason,  it  is  too  often  iieglected,  and 
suffered  to  be  overrun  with  weeds  and  bashes ;  knotty  and  stunted  fruit  is  the 
consequence.  There  is  no  tree  bears  higher  manurins,  and  none  that  pays  bet- 
ter for  it.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  tor-quince  requires  a  low,  damp  locality  ; 
from  the  fact  they  will  grow  there,  has  led  many  to  believe  that  it  was  its  natural 
habit.  But  the  finest  quinces  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  country,  were  grown  on 
high,  dry  lands,  iif 'Chambers  county,  Alabama.  The  tree  is  inclined  to  sucker ; 
these  should  be  kept  down,  and  a  tree  encouraged  instead  of  a  bush,  which  will 
improve  the  quality  of  the  fruik  Where  the  ground  is  shaded  around  the  root» 
with  straw,  the  fruit  is  much  Itrgvr  and  finer.  It  is  observed  that  southern 
quinces  are  not  as  acid  as  those  raised  north,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the 
climate.  As  a  preserving  fruit,  the  quince  ranks  anj^ng  the  first  in  the 
country. 

Gbapb. — This  is  one  of  the  oldest  fruits  in^^xistenee,  having  been  extensively 
cultivated  by  the  earliest  fathers  for  wine.  Vlt  is  found  in  almost  every  clime, 
and  is  indigenous  here.  Our  native  grapes  are  superior  for  southern  culture  ta 
any  of  the  foreign  varieties  that  have  yet  been  introduced.  It  is  easy  of  propa- 
jration,  growing  freely  from  cuttings  and  layers.  In  a  deep,  rich  soil,  aboundinff 
in  lime,  the  grape  is  a  long-lived  plant,  but  from  some  cAuse,  ncU^yet  explained, 
they  are  becommff  a  short-lived  plant  in  Middle  Georgia  and  Alabama ;  eiffht  to 
ten  years  being  their  averajg^e  life  ;  but  they  are  so  easily  propag^^  and  pro- 
duce fruit  so  quickly,  that  it  is  almost  like  serving  an  annual  crop.  Most  of  the 
grapes  strike  freely  ftom  cuttings,  and  bear  freely  the  second  y^ar,  and  the  third 
are  in  their  greatest  perfection.  Among  the  grapes  which  strike  frequently 
from  cuttings,  the  Catawba  and  Warrentown  are  found  to  suit  our  own  locality 
better  than  most  others  ;  bemg  fine  table  grapes,  and  excellent  for  wine.  Grape 
cuttings  may  be  put  out  either  in  the  fall  or  spring ;  let  there  be  from  three  to 
fiye  buds  on  the  cutting  ;  make  a  smooth,  clean  cut ;  place  the  cutting  nearly 
horizontal  in  the  ground,  leaving  out  two  buds  ;  when  the  bud  begins  to  swell, 
pinch  off  the  weakest  bud.  The  grape  delights  in  a  calcareous  soil,  and  where 
it  is  not  found,  lime  should  be  freely  used  ;  no  heating  manures  should  be  ap- 
plied around  the  grape  vines,  but  the  mould  from  swamps,  ashes,  gypsum,  soap- 
suds, and,  added  to  this,  the  best  manure  I  have  ever  found  for  grapes  is  shade — 
^ade  to  the  roots.  Cover  the  ground  with  leaves  or  straw  as  far  as  the  roots 
extend,  which  keeps  the  roots  cool  and  moist.  Grape  vines  with  us  do  not 
require  the  pruning  that  the  Europeans  give  them.  Any  time  between  October 
and  February,  take  out  all  the  dead  wood,  and. where  the  vine  has  become  too 
scraggling  and  long  jointed,  cut,  to  force  new  and  thicker  branches.  The  grape 
is  sometimes  affected  with  mildew  or  rot.  This  is  caused  by  frequent  changes 
in  the  weather,  and  will  hardly  ever  occur  if  the  ground  around  the  roots  is 
properly  mulched ;  for  whatever  changes  may  take  place  in  the  atmosphere, 
there  is  always  an  even  temperature  around  the  roots,  which  gives  health  to  the 
fruit.  The  Scuppemong,  a  native  white  grape  of  North  Carolina,  is  better 
adapted  to  southern  culture  than  any  other  grape,  ffrowinff  in  any  kind  of  soil 
and  almost  any  situation  ;  it  however  does  not  strike  freo^  from  cuttings,  but 
must  be  layered  or  grafted.  It  is  fully  equal  as  a  table,  and  superior  as  a  wine 
grape,  to  any  grape  that  I  am  acquainted  with ;  it  is  superior  for  arbors  and 
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trellis-work,  grovrmg  rapidly  and  holding  its  foliage  for  a  long  time.    There  arv 
bat  few  diseaflea  that  the  p;rape  is  subject  to  here. 

The  aphis,  or  ant  cow,  is  a  troublesome  insect,  not  so  much  from  the  actual 
damage  that  they  do,  as  the  unsightly  appearance  they  give  to  the  ends  of  the 
▼ines.  A  sprinkling  of  Scotch  snuff,  when  the  dew  is  on  the  leaf,  will  soon 
exterminate  them. 

PoMBORiNATS. — This  beautiful  fruit  was  first  introduced  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  flourishes  well  in  all  this  seetion.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  seeds, 
layers,  or  by  cuttings.  They  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil ;  but  a  rich,  sandy 
loam  suits  them  best ;  they  require  little  or  na  pruning,  merely  taking  out  the 
dead  and  decaying  wood.  There  are  several  varieties,  but  the  sweet  fruited  is 
preferable  for  the  dessert.  It  is  not  so  much  the  value  of  the  fruit,  as  its  peculiar 
beauty,  that  leads  to  its  cultivation ;  being  extremely  beautiful  when  in  flower 
or  fruit.    No  ornamental  grounds  should  be  without  it. 

Fio.— This,  like  the  grape,  is  one  of  the  oldest  fruits  cultivated.  It  probably 
originated  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  is  the  only  fruit  that  has  come  down  to 
us  unimproved,  from  that  prince  and  father  of  horticulturists,  Adam  himself 
We  find  no  account  of  an  improvement  in  its  culture,  but  fi^s  six  thousand  yean 
ago  were  probably  the  same  as  the  figs  of  to-day.  The  fij^  is  easily  propa^ted, 
by  cuttings,  layers,  or  dividing  the  roots,  and  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but 
the  fruit  is  of  superior  flavor  when  grown  on  a  rich  sandy  loam.  It  is  liable  to 
be  winter-killed  in  this  section,  and  should  therefoxe  be  planted  in  an  open 
exposure,  where  it  may  get  all  the  cold  to  retard  its  early  budding.  It  is  rarely 
killed  in  the  winter,  until  the  sap  has  commenced  rising.  It  is  well  to  prune 
the  bush  so  as  to  form  a  tree,  as  it  is  better  able  to  bear  the  cold  of  winter.  A 
barren  fig  may  sometimes  be  made  productive,  by  pruning  the  roots.  When  a 
winter  is  very  severe,  a  fig  tree  may  be  protected  from  the  cold  by  applying  a 
good  coat  of  stable  manure  around  the  roots,  covering  the  mund  around  the 
tree,  about  six  inches  deep.  There  are  man^  varieties,  and  all  have  their  ad^ 
vocates.    The  fig  should  receive  more  extensive  culture. 

Strawberry. — This  favorite  fruit  is  a  native  of  most  ef  the  states  of  the 
Union,  and  has  been  brought  to  its  present  hiffh  state  of  perfection  by  hybridizing 
and  careful  culture.  The  finest  strawbemes  grown  in  the  universe  are  of 
Amencan  origin.  The  people  of  the  South  have  labored  under  a  great  mistake, 
In  supposing  strawberry  culture  not  adapted  to  the  South.  I  assert,  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  there  is  no  country  under  heaven  better 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  fine  fruit  than  the  southern  part  of  these 
United  States.  Strawberries  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  runners — seeds, 
when  new  varieties  are  wanted  ;  and  by  runners,  where  an  established  variety 
is  to  be  perpetuated. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  principal  reason  why  so  many  have  failed  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  strawberry  here,  is,  too  high  manuring.  Most  of  the  directions  for 
strawberry  culture,  which  we  get  from  the  North,  urge  the  importance  of  high 
manuring.  I  started  the  strawberry  culture  with  Hovey^s  seedlinff,  manured 
high,  and  for  four  years  never  had  a  berry.  At  length  a  friend  informed  me, 
that,  when  surveying  the  Indian  lands  in  Russell  county  for  the  government, 
riding  a  white  horse,  his  legs  were  frequently  stained  by  the  juice  of  the 
strawberries,  half-way  up  to  the  knee.  I  concluded  that  if  they  grew  thus  wild. 
I  would  try  and  imitate  nature.  In  the  first  place,  the  strawberry-grower  must 
understand  the  difference  between  the  staminate  and  pistillate,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  male  and  female  plants.  There  are  three  grades  of  plants :  the 
entirely  staminate  or  male ;  the  entirely  pistillate  or  female  ;  and  the  herma- 
phrodite, blending  the  staminate  and  pistillate  together.  The  pistillate  varieties 
are  the  most  productive,  when  properly  impregnated,  as  every  bloom  will  make 
a  fruit.  The  entirely  staminate  produce  no  fruit  at  all,  and  as  they  produce  a 
great  quantity  of  runners,  they  are  very  apt  to  run  out  all  the  firuit-bearing 
vines.  The  hermaphrodites  are  good  bearers,  and  answer  for  impregnators  to 
the  pistillates,  too.  In  selecting  a  bed  for  strawberries,  select  a  piece  of  light, 
porous,  rich  ground.  Plow  or  spade  it  well,  and  at  any  time  from  October  Co 
rebruary.  plant  out  the  bed  ;  let  the  rows  be  two  feet  apart,  and  plant  six  rows 
of  the  pistillate,  one  foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  now  Mie  row  of  staminate,  or 
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Iwrniaphrodite,  every  sixth  row,  being  the  impreffnatorB.  Apply  no  animal 
manuref  but  keep  the  bed  well  covered  with  partially  decomposed  leavea  ;  and 
every  spring  dress  the  bed  with  ashes,  either  leached  or  nnleached.  Keep  down 
the  runners  through  the  fruiting  season.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  pis- 
tillates,  from  their  enormous  productiveness,  rarely  make  runners  in  the  fruit- 
ing season.  When  the  bed  has  become  matted  over  with  vines,  go  over  it  with 
hoes,  and  cut  the  vines  up,  leaving  a  stand  of  healthy  vines,  at  proper  distances  ; 
leave  the  vines  to  decay  where  they  are  cut,  for  they  afford  the  best  kind  of 
nutriment  to  the  living  plant.  When  the  vines  commence  bearing,  give  them 
copious  waterings,  which  will  cause  the  younff  fruit  to  swell  and  mature  ;  it  is 
very  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  male  and  female  blooms  ;  the  staminate 
being  a  large,  showy  bloom,  with  long  stamens  filled  with  a  yellow  dust,  or  pol- 
len ;  whilst  the  pistillate  is  a  small,  unpretending  flower,  without  stamen  or 
pollen,  but  with  a  simple  stigma.  It  is  observed  of  the  pistillate  kinds,  that  they 
bear  much  thicker  planting  than  the  staminate,  frequently  producing  enormous 
crops  of  fine  fruit,  when  the  vines  are  matted  together ;  but  the  season  must 

frove  a  wet  one  to  insure  this.  It  is  better  to  keep  them  worked  out,  and  clean, 
have  had  the  Hovey^s  seedling  to  produce  fruit  ten  months  in  the  year,  culti- 
vated on  this  mulching  principle,  and  in  all  the  list  of  strawberries  which  I  have 
ever  tried,  I  have  never  found  any  to  compare  with  the  Hovey  seedling,  when 
impregnated  with  the  large  early  scarlet.  There  are  other  varieties  that  are  just 
as  good  as  the  early  scarlet  to  impregnate  with,  for  the  common  strawberry 
•eason ;  but  as  the  early  scarlet,  like  the  Hovey,  is  almost  a  constant  bloomer, 
it  keeps  the  pistillates  in  constant  bearing.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  straw- 
berry plants  standing  the  droughts  of  our  hot  summers. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROYEMENTS. 

1.— EAIL-EOADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THE  Ist  JANUABY,  185a.» 


NAMBS  OF  RAILWAYS. 


Androscoggin 

Androscoggin  &  Kennebec.... 

Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence 

Bangor  and  Piscataquis 

Bnckfield  Branch 

Calais  and  Baring 

Franklin 

Portland  and  Kennebec 

Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth 
York  and  Cumberland 

NKW-HAMFBHIRC. 

Ashuelot 

Boston,  Goucord  add  Montreal. 

Cheshire 

Cochecho ...... 

Concord 

Concord  and  Claremont 

Contocook  Valley 

Great  Falls 

Great  Falls  and  Conway 

Manchester  and  Lawrence 

New-Hampshire  Central 


55 
91 
12 
10 
6 
9 
36 
52 
12 


24 
76 
54 
18 
35 
26 
14 
3 
13 
26 
26 


4 

m  t> 

i| 

« 
36 
65 


NAMBS  OF  RAILWAYS. 


si  jj 


Northern 82 

Portsmooth  and  Concord 23  17 

Sullivan 25  .. 

Wilton 18  .. 

White  Mountain ig 

YKRMOIIT. 

..   Bennington  Branch 6 

33  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic...  61  53 

Rutland  and  Burlington 119  .. 

Rutland  and  Washington 12  .. 

Tnjy  and  Rutland 55 

Vermont  and  Canada 38  .. 

Vermont  Central 115  .. 

Vermont  Valley 24  .. 

Western  Vermont 53 

MASSACaOSBTTS. 

24  Berkshire 21  .. 

. .    Boston  and  Lowell 28  . . 

..   Boston  and  Maine 83  .. 

..   Boston  and  Providence 53  .- 

..    Boston  and  Worcester 69  .. 

..  Cape  Cod  Branch 29  .. 


41 


17 


Western  Joamal. 

\ 
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KAUE8  OF  RAILWAYS. 


Connecticut  River 52  .. 

Dorchester  and  Milton 3  .. 

*Ea8tern 75  -. 

Bnez 21  .. 

Fall  River 42  - 

Fitohburg 69  -- 

Fitchbnrg  and  Worcester 14  — 

Grand  Junction 7  -- 

Harvard  Branch 1  •• 

Leziuffton  and  West  Cambridge    7  -- 

Lowefl  and  Lawrence 1&  .. 

Nashua  and  Lowell 15  •- 

New-Bedford  and  Taunton 21  . . 

Newbury  port.-.. 15  .. 

Norfolk  County 26  .. 

Old  Colony 45  .. 

Peterboro'  and  Shirley 14  .. 

Pittsfield  and  North  Adams 18  .. 

Providence  and  Worcester  ....  43  .. 

Salem  and  Lowell 17  .. 

South  Reading  Branch 8  .. 

South  Shore 11  .. 

Stockbridge  and  PittsBeld 22  .. 

Stoney  Brook 13  -- 

Stoughton  Branch 4  .. 

Taunton  Branch 12  .. 

Troy  and  Greenfield 67 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts  ...  77  .. 

tWestem 157  .- 

West  Stockbridge 3  -. 

Worcester  and  Nashua 46  .. 

RHODI  ISLAND. 

Providence  and  Stonington  ....  50  . . 

COHNBCTICVT. 

Hartford  and  New-Haven 62  . . 

Hartford,  Providence  &  Fishkill  51  . . 

Housatonic 110  .. 

Housatonic  Branch 11  .. 

Middletown  Branch 10  .. 

Naugatuck 62  .. 

New-Haven  and  Northampton.  45  .. 
New*London,  Willinuintic  and 

Palmer 66  .. 

New- London  and  New-Haven  ...  55 

New- York  and  New-Haven ....  76  . . 

Norwich  and  Worcester 66  . . 

ColUnsville 11  .. 

Stonington  and  New-London  ..  ..  10 

IIBW-TORK. 

Albany  and  Schenectady 17  . . 


NAMES  OF  RAILWAYS. 


Albany  and  West  Stockbridge  .38^  .. 

Attica  and  Buffalo 32^  ., 

Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls 22  .. 

Cayuga  and  Susquehanna 33  .  , 

Chemung I7J  .. 

Hudson  and  Berkshire 3I|  .. 

Hudson  River 144  .. 

Lewiston 3  .. 

Long  [sland 98  .. 

New- York  and  Erie 464  .. 

New-York  and  Harlem 130  . . 

Northern  V 118  .. 

Oswego  and  Svracuse 35  .. 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga 32  .. 

Rochester  and  Syracuse. .. .164  .. 

Saratoga  and  Washington 39^  .. 

Saratoga  and  Schenectady 22  . . 

Schenectady  and  Troy 20)  .. 

Skaneateles  and  Jordan 5  . . 

Syracuse  and  Udca 53  .. 

Tioga 15  .. 

Tonawanda 43|  .. 

Troy  and  Greonbush 6  .. 

Dtica  and  Schenectady 78  . . 

Watertown  and  Rome 97  .. 

Albany  and  Northern 33 

Albany  and  Susquehanna 130 

Buffalo  and  State  Line 26  41 

Buffalo  and  New-Yr»rk 58 

Buffalo  and  Cohocton  Valley  ..  ..  130 

Canandaigna  and  Coming 46  . . 

PlatUburg  and  Montreal 25 

Rochesterand  Niagara  Falls 74 

Rutland  and  Washmgton 28  .. 

Sackett's  Harbor  and  EUtsburgh  . .  17 

Troy  and  Boston 39 

Troy  and  Rutland 15  .. 

Canandaigna  and  Niagara  Falls.   ..  92 

Syracuse  and  Binghamton 70 

Sodus  Bay  and  Southern 35 

Whitehall  and  Rutland 13  .. 

1ISW.JBR8IT. 

Bel videre  and  Delaware 15  40 

Buri ington  and  Mount  Holley . .    6  . . 

Camden  and  Amboy 64  -. 

Morris  and  Essex 35  45 

New-Jersey 31  .. 

New- Jersey  Central 36  26 

Peterson  and  Ramapo 33  .. 

Trenton  Branch 6  .. 

PB1I58TLVANIA. 

Alleghany  Portage 36  .. 


"  This  includes  the  Esstem  (N.  H.)  Railway,  which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Eastem  (Mass.)  company. 

t  This  includes  the  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge  Railway  in  New- York,  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Western  Aail-road  Company. 


BAZMIOASl  nr  THB  TTHinD  (RATH. 


HAMXS  or  RAILWATB. 

Beaver  Meadow 

Carbondale  and  Honeidale 

Oolambia  and  Philadelphia 

Westcheater  Bnoch 

Ooming  and  Bloatbiirgh 

Cumberland  Valley 

Hazleton  and  Lelugh.  .  .n. . . . . . 

LitUe  SchuylkiU 

MineHiU 

Mount  Carbon 

Vennaylvania 

Phil.,  Readiog  and  Pottmile  . . 

Phil.  andNorrutown 

€}ennantown  Branch 

Phil,  and  Trenton 

Phil.,  Wilmingt  and  Baltimore. 

Schuylkill  VaBey 

Summit  Hill  and  Mauch  Ohonk 

Whitehaven  and  Wilkesbarre. . 

Williamsport  and  Elmira 

Franklin 

Daaphin  and  Sosquehanna 

Strasbtirgb 

Lykens  Valley 

Neeqnehoning 

Boom  Ban 

Pine  Grove 

Beaver  Meadow  Braacli 

¥ork  and  Oumberkmd 

Sonbnryaixl  Erie 

Lackawanna  and  Western 

Catawiaia  and  WiUiamtport . . . 

Delaware  and  Snaqnehanna 

Philadelphia  and  Westchester  . 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co 

Hempfield 

Alleghany  Vall^ 

Columbia  Branch 

Hanover  Branch 

York  and  Wrightsville 

Lancaster  and  Harrisbargh.... 


ill 


86 
24 
82 

9 
25 
52 
10 
20 
80 

7 

185 

92 

17 

6 
80 
98 
25 
25 
20 
25 
22 
16 

7 
16 

5 

5 

5 
12 
23 


04 


51 


50 


47 


240 

89 
48 
25 

77 

180 


19 
13 
13 
37 


r- 


DELA.WARS. 


New-Castle  and  Frenchtown  ..  16     .. 
Wilmington  B^aooh 11 


MARTLAirn. 

Annapolis  and  BIkridge 21 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 254 

Washington  Branch 21 

Frederick  Branch 8 

Baltimore  and  Snsqoehanua  ...  57 
Westminster  Brancn 10 


125 


JJ  Jf 
NAMBS  OF  RAILWATB.         ||  J 1 

viaexNiA.. 

Richmond  and  Danville 35  122 

Bichmoad  and  Petersburg 22    . . 

Clover  Hill 15     .. 

Sonth  Side 10  110 

ManassasGap 106 

Petersbapg  and  Boanoke 60     . . 

8eaboard  and  Boanoke.' 80    .. 

Appomattox 9     .. 

Winchester  and  Potomac 32     . . 

Virginia  Central,  including  Bine 

Rid^e  Bail-road 98    75 

Virginia  and  Tennessee 10  195 

Orange  and  Alexandria,  Inclnd- 
log  branch  to  Warrenton,  10 

mues 10    90 

Richmond,  Fred^sb.  &  Potomac  76     .. 

Greenville  and  Roanoke 21     .., 

Northwestern 120' 

NOaTH  CAROLINA. 

Gaston  and  Haleigh 87     .., 

*  Wilmington  and  Manchester..   ..  162| 

Wilmington  and  Weldon 162     . .' 

North  Carolina  Centre  .  •« 223 

SODTB  OAnOLIirA. 

Sooth  Carolina  Railroad 241     . . , 

Greenville  and  Colambia 54  111) 

Charlotte  and  South  Carolina..  45    65 

King's  Mountain 25 

Laorens 31 

Spartanburgh  and  Union 66 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Raymond 7     .. 

St.  Francisville  and  Woodville  .28     .. 

Vickftburgh  and  Brandon 60     .. 

Mobile  and  Ohio 273 

Memphis  and  Charleston 

•aOROIA. 

Central 191  .. 

Georgia 175  .. 

Macon  and  Western 101  .. 

Western  and  Atlantic 140  .. 

Sooth-Westem 51  .. 

Rome  Branch 17  .. 

Muscogee 71 

Atlanta  and  Westpoint 40  47 

Milledgeville 18 

Batonton  and  Milledgeville 22 

Wilkes 18 


*  Fart  of  this  Line  is  in  Soath  Carolina. 
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NAMES  OF  RAILWAYS.         jl    j| 

AtheoB  Branch 39     .. 

Wayneiboro' 53 

▲LABA.V1. 

Montgomery  and  Westpoint. . .  88     . . 

Mobile  and  Ohio 33  89| 

Alabama  and  Tennessee 160 

TuBcumbia,  Coartland  Sl  Decatnr  44  . . 
Memphis  and  Charleston 

LOUlBlAtlA. 

Oarrollton •....  S 

Clinton  and  Port  Hudson ...  I "  24  I ! 

Lake  Pontchartrain 6  I! 

MexicanGulf 27  V. 

nilNBSSSC. 

Nashville  and  Chattanooga 70    89 

East  Tennessee  and  Georgia. . .  42    68 

East  Tennessee  and  Virginia 130 

•Memphis  and  Charleston 2811 

Winchester  and  Huntsville 60 

Mobile  and  Ohio 119^ 

KBffTVCKT. 

Frankfort  and  Lezinffton 28  .. 

Louisville  and  Frankfort 65  . . 

Maysville  and  Lexington 70 

Covington  and  Lexington 78 

Lexin^n  and  Danville 37 

Louisville  and  Nashville 180 

Mobile  and  Ohio 39J 

MISSOURI. 

Pacific 315 

""-Hannibhl  and  St.  Joseph 200 

OHIO. 

C levelsnd  and  Ookmbns 135     . . 

Columbus  and  Lake  Erie 61     . . 

Dayton  and  Springfiekl  Branch    24     .. 

Findlay 16     .. 

Little  Miami 84     -- 

Mad  River 134     .. 

Sandusky  and  Mansfield 56     . . 

Xenia  and  Columbus 54     .. 

Bellefontaine  and  Indiana ]18 

Cincinnati  and  Marietta 188 

Cleveland  and  Pittoburch 98     . . 

Cleveland,  Nor  walk  and  Toledo  ..  87 
Clevel.,Pain6svilie& Ashtabula  ..71^ 
Columbus,  Urbana  and  Piqua  ....     93 


KAHXS  OF  RAILWAYS.  Jf   jf 

MM 

Cine,  Wilmington  &  Zaneaville  .-  169 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  60    . . 

Dayton  and  Western 351 

Dayton  and  Xenia 15 

Greenville  and  Miami 40 

Hamilton  and  Eaton ..    36 

HUUboro' 37 

Iron .-     50 

Junction ..IIO} 

Ohio  and  Indiana 126 

Ohio  and  Mississippi ..    20 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 81  104 

Ohio  Central 25  125 

Scioto  and  Hocking  Vslley 120 

Steubenville  and  Indiana 121 

Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati 110 

Dayton  and  Michigan 25 

Baton  and  Pinna 30 

Hudson  and  Akron  Branch 50 

Franklin  and  Warren  Branch  ....    SO 

IllDIAIIA.. 

New-Albany  and  Salem  (with 
Branch  around  Lake  Michigan 

of  54  miles) 117  279 

Jeffersonville 50    16 

Madison  and  Indianapolis 86    . . 

ShelbjTville  Branch 16     .. 

Bushville  Branch 20     •- 

Knightstown  Branch 27    •• 

Lawrenceburgh  &  Indianapolis    ..  90| 

Indiana  Central 711- 

EUchmond 4 

New  Casde  and  Richmond 27 

Indianapolis  and  Bellefontaine  .43    41 

Peru  and  Indianapolis 23|  50 

Lafayette  and  Indianapolis CB 

Crawfordville 26    .. 

Terre  Haute  and  Indianapobs..  72     .. 

Evansville  and  Illinob 26    24 

Martinsville  Branch 29 

Indiana  Northern 100    35 

Extena.  of  the  Greenv.  &  Miami  ..     10 
Ohio  and  Mississippi ..  160 

ILLIHOIS. 

Illinois  Central 699 

Galena  and  Chicago 94    88 

Rock  Island  and  Chicago 180i 

Central  Military  Tract 125 

Peoria  and  Oquawka 100 

Ohio  and  Mississippi ..  145 

Northern  Cross  Road 54 

Sangamon  and  Morgan 54     .. 


*  This  includes  that  part  of  the  route  which  passes  through  the  States  of  MiMiMtpp 
and  Alabama.  - 
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itil 


Alton  and  Sangamon.... 

Aarora  Branch 13 

Bt.  Charle« 7 

CFallon'g  Coal  Road.. 8 

MXCHIOAir. 

Central 228 

Southern 133 

PoDtiao 25 

TecuiDMh  Branch 8 


72 


i1i| 


NAMBS  OF  RAILWAYS. 
Erie  and  Kalamazoo 33     .1 

WISCONUN. 

Milwaukee  and  MiMissippi 20  180 

Fond  daLac  &,  Bock  iBland  Valley  .  241 


TXZAS. 

Bofialo,  Bayou  and  Brazoa 

Toial  number  of  miles  in  operation  and  in  course  of  construction  in  the  V,  S, 

Hikiia      MilMia 
opcistkm.    profna.      Total. 

Maine t..  315  ...128...  442     Rhode  Island.. 

New-Hampshire  48H...  47...  536^    Connecticnt .. 

Vermont 380  ...  59...  439 

Maaaachuaetts..  1089  ...  67.. .1156 


MilM  is     MU«ia 
opaistioo.    pngren.      Total. 

50  ...  32...     82 
547  ...261...  808 


MDm  ia   MHm  In 


Now-York  .... 
Now-Jeney .... 
Pennsylvania . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina  . 
Soath  Carolina. . 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Miasissippi 

Louidiana  ....•• 


1826 

226  . 

1146  . 

16  . 

376  . 

478  , 

249  . 

340 

754 

121  . 
93 


..744.. 
-.111. 
-.774. 
..  11. 
-.125.. 
..818.. 

.!298!! 
..229.. 
..189^. 
-.273.. 


IVitaL 
.2571 
.  337 
.1920 
.  27 
.  501 
.1296 
.  634 
.  638 
.  983 
.  310^ 
.  366 
.     63 


Total  in  N.  E...  2870^... 593. 


MDMia    MilM  In 
opantioB.  pngrm.      Total 

Texas —  ...82...     32 

Tennessee 112  ...748...  860 

Kentucky 93  ...404^..  497 

Ohio 828  ..1892i..2720i 

Michigan 427  ...—    ..   427 

Indiana 600   ...905  ..1505 

IlUnois 176  ..1463  ..1639 

Missouri —  ..  515  .-  515 

Wisconsin 20  ..  421  ..  441 

Total  in  Middle, 

W.&.  S.  States,  10,814i  10878^  21693 


«.— INFLUENCE  OF  RAIL-E0AD8. 

8iR,-j-The  influence  which  rail-roada  exert  in  promoting  the  business  of  cities, 
extending  their  intercourse,  and  raising  the  Tafne  of  the  property  within  and 
around  them,  has  become  so  marked  in  its  results,  and  the  prosperity  depending 
upon  them  so  palpable,  that  it  would  seem  to  be  surplusage  to  attempt  to  demon- 
strate it.  In  attempting  it,  the  mere  affluence  of  facts  which  present  themselvea, 
offers  the  first  difficulty  to  be  encountered.  He  who  for  a  moment  reflects  upon 
the  nature  of  industry,  the  necessity  of  traffic  and  the  modes  of  conducting  it,  per- 
ceiyes  at  once,  that  the  time  ana  labor  employed  in  the  transportation  are  the 
greatest  difficulties  encountered  by  the  productive  worker.  The  larger  the  cost 
of  interchanging  any  two  articles,  the  less  of  each  will  the  producers  nave  to  con- 
sume for  themselyes.  Inasmuch  as  that  the  articles  required  for  consumption  are 
the  only  incentives  to  production,  (and  there  can  be  no  wealth  without  produc- 
tion,) every  thing  which  tends  to  enhance  the  quantities  of  commodities  obtained 
in  exchange  of  any  result  of  industry,  directly  encourages  production  and  advances 
the  general  wealth.  Prompt  and  cheap  transportation  is  the  most  effective  agent 
in  this  view.  Hence  weiind  in  all  sections  where  rail-roads  have  been  most  freely 
used,  that  the  general  wealth  increases  far  more  rapidly  through  the  operation  of 
rail-roads,  than  is  absorbed  in  the  construction.  *  This  result  of  rail-road  opera- 
tion— so  entirely  different  from  what  selfish  prejudices  formerly  predicted  from 
them — has  effectually  removed  most  of  the  rivalry  of  eyen  opposing  lines,  because 
each  finds,  in  the  business  evolved  by  the  other,  an  enhancement  of  its  own 
property. 


07S  nrTLUXHOS  ov  rail-bojoml 

When  rail-roadt,  now  something  mora  than  twenty  yean  lince,  wera  first  sought 
to  be  generally  introdaced  in  England,  they  were  very  bitterly  opposed  by  large 
classes,  on  the  groand,  that  an  immense  amoont  of  human  iodostry  connected  with 
land  carriages  woald  be  thrown  oat  of  employment,  and  a  vast  number  of  hoFMa 
rendered  useless.  The  facts  here  demolish  the  fallacy.  Where  rail-roads  most 
freely  abound,  labor  of  both  men  and  horses  is  most  in  demand,  and,  consequently, 
trade  most  active  and  property  most  valuable.  Perhaps  the  beet  illustrauon  ef 
this  tendency  is  in  NeW'Soeland.  It  is  known  that  the  soil  of  those  six  states  is 
very  sterile  m  its  nature,  and  but  illy  rewards  the  labor  of  the  farmer ;  neverthe- 
less, where  the  Hudson  River  on  the  west  bounded  the  accessible  portions  of 
western  lands,  the  agricaUure  of  New-England  flourished.  On  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  canal,  all  the  prolific  lands  of  western  New-York  became,  br  cheapened 
transportation,  as  accessible  to  Boston  as  had  before  been  the  lands  of  western 
Massachusetts.  A  change  in  the  industry  of  New-England  resulted.  The  fanners 
migrated  to  the  new  lands  of  the  west,  and  those  who  remained  turned  their  at- 
tention more  to  manufiscturing  industry,  but  with  limited  means,  because  internal 
transportation  was  wanting  in  New-England. 

The  opening  of  the  noitbem  New-York  Ime  of  rail-roads,  with  the  increased 
steam  navigation  of  the  lakes,  gave  a  farther  impetus  to  migrmtion  from  New. 
England  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1840.  With  the  commencement  of  the  de- 
cade ending  with  1850,  rail-roads  began  to  multiply,  and  their  effects  have  been 
marvelous.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  ra  the  population  of  the  western 
states,  the  activity  imparted  to  industry  in  New<«Bngland,  by  the  operation  of  rail- 
roads, has  been  such  as  to  keep  her  people  at  home  'i  and  while  their  numbers 
have  increased  in  a  ratio  greater  than  before,  the  valuation  of  property,  per  head, 
has  wereoied  fifty  per  cent.  To  illustrate,  we  will  omit  the  state  of  Maine,  where 
there  wera  comparatively  no  rail-roads,  and  where  tfaeore  haa  been  a  oonseqoent 
decrease  of  proportionate  increase.  The  population  of  the  new  North-western 
states  as  compu^  with  Uie  New-England  states,  omitting  Maine,  has  been  as 
follows: 

/ IllCBXABS. ^     , ^INCUASB. ^  r VUCKKAMi. » 

J630.       Par  cent  1840.  Per  cant  185a       Ptrerat 

New-England..  1,555,262.. -.15 1,733,029 11 2,144,918 24 

N.  Western....  1,470,018... .86 2,967,840....  102 4,721,430 59 

An  immense  change  in  the  New-England  population  is  apparent ;  and  if  we 
analyze  it,  we  shall  find  the  causes  of  the  change  more  apparent.  Thus,  in  the 
five  states  of  New-Eneland  there  is  one  mile  of  rail-road  to  every  eleven  miles  of 
surface ;  and,  in  the  three  states,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
where  the  greatest  increase  in  population  haa  taken  place,  there  is  one  mile  of 
rail-road  to  every  seven  and  a  half  of  surface.  But  the  focus  of  all  the  increase  has 
been  the  four  counties  of  Massachusetts,  incloding  Boston.  These  counties  have  one 
mile  of  rail-road  to  every  four  miles  of  surface,  while  in  England  and  Wales  there 
is  but  one  mile  of  rail-road  to  every  ten  miles  of  surface.  The  population  of 
these  four  counties  has  advanced  fort^-seven  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years,  and 
their  taxable  wealth,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  Massachusetts,  is  asloliows : 


-FOUR  CpUVTXES ^  , BEST  OF  8TAT1.- 


Popolation.  Valuation.  Popolackm.  Vilaition. 

1840 350,511 194,228,813 868,081 105,650,516 

1850 516,212 399,637,047 505,632 190.894,834 


Increase 265,701 $205,408,234 237,581 $85,244,318 

This  is  a  result  which  may  well  gratify  the  friends  of  rail-road  enterprise,  and 
indnce  all  interests  to  regard  in  them  the  agent  of  general  prosperity. 

We  may  now  take  Boston  alone  for  these  periods,  viz :  1840,  1845,  1850,  show- 
ing the  miles  of  rail-road  open  in  Massachusetts  at  each  ^riod,  the  population  of 
Boston,  and  the  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  city. 

1840.  184&  ISStK 

Pbpulation 98,383 $114,366 I38,78S 

Real  estate $60,484,200 $81,991,400 $105,093,40$ 

Personal  estate 34,157,200 53,957,300 74,907,100 

Penonal  estate,  per  head,  350 470 61$ 

Miles  laU-road  open....  241 512 1,130 
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Thus,  while  the  nnmben  of  the  people  bsve  riien  more  than  forty  per  cent.» 
the  peraonal  property,  per  head,  haa  nearly  doubled. 

If  we  now  take  Worcester,  the  coanty  where  many  of  the  rail-roads  coming 
from  Albany,  New-Haven,  Norwieh,  Providence,  Nasboa  and  Vermont,  from  every 
I»oint  of  the  compass  meet  and  form  connections  for  the  prompt  and  speedy  tnmsi* 
tion  of  freight  and  passeogen,  withoat  dela^  or  expense,  to  Boston — ^if  they  wish 
to  go  there— we  finid  resuUs  not  the  less  satisfactory. 

'Worcester.  Popalation.  Valnstloo.  Perhe»1. 

1840 95,313 129,804.316 $310 

1850 130,789 55,497,793 420 

Now,  if  we  look  at  Barnstable  county,  in  which  there  «re  no  rail-rottds,  we  find 
the  population  increased  from  32,500  to  35,276,  or  seven  per  cent,  only,  and  tho 
▼aloation  is  $250  per  head !  or,  about  one-half  that  of  the  inknd  rail-road  county. 
What  now  results  from  these  facts  f  Why,  the  rail-roads  of  Massachusetts  have 
cost  $50,000,000,  and  the  wealth  of  the  state  has  increased  $300,000,000,  or,  six 
timee  the  amount  in  ten  years.  That  is  to  say,  from  the  landing  at  Plymouth  to 
1840,  two  hundred  years  elapaed,  in  which  time  the  wealth  of  Massachusetta 
reached  $299,878,327.  Ten  years  of  nil-roads  have  added  a  sum  equal  to  the 
whole  results  of  those  two  hundred  years.  Is  not  that  a  raU-road  paeef  The 
general  lesson  was  not  lost  on  so  shrewd  a  people,  viz :  that  the  greater  the  facili- 
ty, the  more  general  business  was  profitable.  Whatever  impedes  facility  of  trans- 
portation injures  all  interests.  This  became  an  axiom,  and  all  the  rivalry  of  rail- 
roads, as  well  as  the  petty  i>rejudiceB  which  would  impede  their  action,  disap- 
peared. Thus,  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  rail-roaas  enter  Boston,  but  none 
pass  inio  it  for  lack  of  room.  Thus,  the  oatttirts,  of  the  city  are  dotted  with  depots 
like  a  circle  of  fortres8es,%nd  the  transportatbn  from  one  to  the  other  is  across 
the  city  by  carts,  and  is  expensive  and  tedious,  alUiough  it  employs  numbers  of 
men  and  horses.  To  remedv  that,  a  '*  junction  rail-road"  encircles  the  city  from  de- 
pot to  depot,  in  order  that  toe  trains  coming  from  Maine  on  the  north,  may  deliver 
freight  to  the  trains  for  the  south.  It  is  a  facility  which  the  general  interest  de- 
manded. It  is  one  detailed  system  which  experience  compelled  all  the  rail-roada 
of  Bngland  to  adopt,  viz:  a  perfect  connection  of  all  their  business.  Thus, 
there  are  forty>five  companies  having  eight  hundred  and  eighty-^even  stations ;  al 
mny  one  of  ikeae  itaHon$  traffic  may  be  hooked  for  amy  other.  There  are,  therefore^ 
four  thousand  places  in  the  circle  of  operation  perfectly  connected,  and  the  traffic 
on  all  is  so  regulated  by  tickets  and  acoounts,  tnat  each  company  receives  its  full 
pay  for  the  work  done  on  its  line,  whether  for  passengers  or  goods,  and  the  final 
aettlement  is  made  in  London,  and  is  done  without  error,  although  in  order  to 
facilitate  transportation,  the  cars  of  one  company  run  upon  the  rails  of  another 
when  necessary.  This  singularly  ingenious  system  was  the  result  of  the  want  of 
the  most  perfect  connection  so  imperiously  felt  by  the  community  at  large. 

The  effecU  of  rail-road  influence,  so  marked  in  the  official  returns  of  Massachu- 
setts, are  equally  manifest  in  other  localities.  The  Erie  Bail-road  of  New- York 
has  been  in  operation  hot  fifty-three  miles  until  within  the  last  ten  years,  yet  its 
influence  upon  population  is  as  follows : 

POPUULTKXK  OF  NEW-TOBK. 

1840.  1890.      Inc.  per  cent. 

New-Tork  city  and  Brooklyn 360,546 654,293 80 

Bail-road  counties 329,545 415,018 26 

Canal  "        674,412 707,119 18i 

North  Biver"        468,353 541,764 16 

Other  **        596,694 691,055 16 

Total  state 2,429,550 3,099,249 

The  county  of  Bockland,  which  terminates  the  road  on  the  North  Biver,  has 
increased  to  the  greatest  proportion,  but  that  road  is  now  just  beginning  to  pro- 
duce ito  influence  upon  the  interior  counties.  Its  effect  upon  the  city  has  long 
been  felt  in  the  supplies  of  fineah  provisions  which  its  furnishes.  A  lew  items 
Bay  be  taken,  as  fiNlows: 
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DELIVBBXD  BT  THE  ERIX  RAIL-ROAD. 
Milk,  quaitt.  Butter,  Ibc        Sbeep  and  Lambc,  lbs.       Poultry,  Ibc 

1845 6,227,288 3,562,150 809,870 150 

1846 7,090,384 3,678,440 749,390 950 

1849 9,480,576 6,126,423 2,044,703 2,156 

1851 12.474.172 13.24L750 7.741.520 2.653,432 

It  is  by  this  means  that  the  distant  lands,  before  inaccessible,  are  now  broaght  to 
the  supply  of  fresh  daily  food  for  the  citizens,  and  a  year's  savings  in  the  cost,  to 
lay  nothing  of  qualities,  would  build  the  road.  The  lands  through  which  the 
roiad  runs  being  thus  productive,  causes  a  demand  for  large  supplies  of  goods 
from  the  city  in  return,  and  the  materials  for  manufacturers  also  becxjme  avail- 
able. 

As  we  follow  the  progress  of  rail-roads  in  the  Western  states,  similar  reaolta 
appear. 

Thus,  from  Chicago,  in  III.,  the  rail-road  runs  northwest  to  Galena,  through 
thirteen  counties  of  the  state.  That  is  a  purely  agricultural  diatricf,  and  it  lab«i 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  contend,  m  the  sale  of  its  produce,  with  the 
older  states  nearer  to  the  market;  nevertheless,  the  progress  of  the  counties  has 
been  as  follows : 

1840.  I8S0.  iDCRasr 

Population 46.992 163,417 116,425 

Valuation $3,630,040 $21,942,239 $17,312,179 

"      perhead. $77.25 $134J27 $51 

The  increase  of  population  for  this  portion  of  the  state  has  been  279  per  cent. 
In  the  eleven  counties  through  which  the  canal  runs^  109  per  cent ;  and  in  the 
remaining  seventy-five  counties  of  the  state,  53  per  cent.  only. 

This  influence  of  locomotion  upon  general  and  local  property  is  so  great,  and  has 
been  in  so  many  localities  so  fuU^  developed,  as  to  be  universally  recognized. 
North  and  West,  and  it  promotes,  m  a  conUuually  increasing  ratio,  the  diapoai- 
tion  to  invest  funds  in  such  undertakings. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  raii-road  connections  are 
the  straight  communication  between  given  points,  the  prompt  d<>livery,  and  at  the 
smallest  cost.  Those  roads  which  attain  these  objects  take  all  the  business,  and 
are  above  competition.  Where  the  chain  of  communication  on  any  route  is 
broken  by  faulty  connections,  the  expense  and  delity  attending  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  is  a  direct  premium  for  the  establishment  of  rival  routes.  This  small  pan- 
dering to  insignificant  interests  was,  at  first,  a  drawback  in  Massachusetts  upon 
the  success  of  undertakings,  but  very  soon  all  came  to  understand  that  the  com- 
pleteness of  communication,  as  far  as  it  could  by  any  possibility  be  perfected,  was 
the  true  interest  of  all  partiex.  It  is  by  that  the  general  interest  is  subserred,  and 
consequently,  although  some  of  minor  importance  may  change  the  direction  of 
their  energies,  they  benefit  ultimately  in  the  common  prosperity. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Thomas  P.  Ksttzll. 

,  3.— AMERICAN  RAIL-ROADS. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Census.  J.  C.  G.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  having,  at  the 
request  of  the  French  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  at  very  considerable 
labor,  prepared  the  si^bjoined  able  and  comprehensive  statistical  view  of  the 
extent  of  American  raiUroads,  as  well  as  those  in  course  of  construction  as 
those  contemplated  and  in  operation,  he  has  kindly  permitted  us,  says  the 
National  Intelligencer,  to  take  a  copy  of  it  for  publication  : 

Census  Office,  W^ashington,  March  1,  1852. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  proceed  to  answer  your  inquiries  con- 
cerning rail-roads  in  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  miles  of  rail-roads  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  Janusry 
1st,  1852,  was,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  10,8  I4i.    At  the  same  time 
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tlkere  'was  in  course  of  construction  an  extent  of  rail-road  amounting,  according 
to  the  most  reliable  estimates,  to  10»898i  miles.  B^  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  lines  commenced,  but  now  incomplete,  will  be  finished  within  the  ensuing 
five  years.  The  length  of  rail-road  brought  into  operatioa  since  January  1, 
1848,  is  6,224  miles.  Within  the  last  year  2,153  miles  have  been  finished. 
Nearly  all  the  lines  in  progress  have  been  commenced  since  1648.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  miles,  additional^to  the  10,898 
no-w  known  to  be  in  progress,  will  be  put  under  contract  during  1862. 

There  ncTer  existed  greater  activity  in  the  making  of  rail-roads  in  the  tJnited 
States  than  at  the  present  time.  Many  of  the  lines  ]>rojected  have  taken  the 
place  of  plans  for  the  construction  of  canals  and  turnpike  roads.  Accordingly, 
these  works  of  public  improvement  are  not  prosecuted  with  the  same  ardor 
and  energy  as  formerly,  although  much  activity  exists  in  the  construction  of 
plank  roads.  The  labor  and  capital  which  they  would  require  are  absorbed  in 
the  numerous  and  almost  colossal  rail-roads  building.  Since  1848,  the  extent 
of  rail-road  opened  for  travel  and  transportation  has  nearly  doubled,  and  there 
is  resBon  to  believe  that  the  increase  in  the  length  of  road  brought  into  use 
^rill  not  be  less  rapid  during  the  next  period  of  four  years.  By  the  year  1860 
we  may  expect  that  the  territory  of  the  United  States  will  be  traversed  by  at 
least  30,000  miles  of  rail-road. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  average  expense  per  mile  of 
building  rail-roads  in  the  United  States.  In  fact  no  average  can  be  assumed  as 
applicable  to  the  whole  country.  The  cost  of  the  roads  in  New-England  is 
aoout  $46,000  per  mile ;  in  New- York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  about  $40- 
000.  But  in  the  interior  of  these  states  the  surface  of  the  conntiy  is  broken, 
rendoringr  the  cost  of  grading  very  heavy  ;  and  nearer  the  sea,  wide  and  deep 
streams  interrupt  the  lines  of  travel,  and  make  the  expense  of  bridging  a 
serious  item. 

In  New-England,  and  the  more  densely  inhabited  parts  of  the  old  states, 
from  the  Atlantic,  as  in  all  European  countries,  the  extinguishment  of  private 
titles  to  the  real  estate  required  for  rail-roads,  frequently  forms  a  large  part  of 
the  expenses  included  in  the  item  of  construction.  In  the  southern  states, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  820,000  per  mile  is  considered  a  safe  esti- 
mate. There,  in  most  cases,  all  the  lands  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
companies  are  given  to  them  in  consideration  of  the  advantages  which  private 
proprietors  expect  from  the  location  of  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  their  es- 
tates. 

In  many  of  the  western  states  the  cost  of  grading  a  long  line  of  road  does 
not  exceed  $1,000  per  mile — the  cost  of  the  timber  amounting  to  nothing  more 
than  the  expense  of  clearing  it  from  the  track.  For  these  reasons  the  expense 
of  building  rail-roads  in  the  southern  and  western  states  is  now  much  less 
than  it  will  be  when  the  country  becomes  as  densely  settled  as  the  older  states 
of  the  Union. 

Tho  Central  Rail-Road  of  Illinois  is  an  enterprise  which  furnishes  a  remarka- 
ble example  of  the  energy  and  spirit  of  improvement  in  the  new  states.  Il- 
linois was  admitted  into  ihe  confederation  as  a  state  in  1818,  with  30,000  in- 
habitants. It  has  &5,405  square  miles  of  territory,  and  a  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1850,  of  861,470.  The  Central  Rail-road  is  to  extend 
from  its  southwestern  extremity,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers,  to  the  north  line  of  the  state,  with  two  diverging  branches.  The  total 
length  of  this  road,  including  the  main  stem  and  branches,  is  to  be  six  hundred 
and  eighty  miles.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  $20,000  per  mile,  or  $10,000,000 
for  the  entire  work,  without  equipments  for  operating  it.  This  is  the  longest 
continuous  line  of  road  now  in  contemplation  in  the  United  States,  of  which 
there  is  any  probability  of  speedy  completion.  It  has  been  commenced  with  • 
such  facilities  for  executing  the  plans  of  its  projectors,  that  there  is  no  rea* 
sonable  doubt  that  it  will  be  finished  within  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Asa  Whitney  proposes  to  construct  a  rail-road  from  St.  Louis,  or  some 
other  place  on  the  Mississippi  River,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  terminating  either  at 
San  Francisco,  in  California,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  in  Oregon. 
He  solicits'  the  patronage  of  the  National  Government  for  this  prodigious  work, 
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fimd  petitions  for  the  grant  of  land  eqoml  in  extent  to  sixty  miles  in  width  to 
two  thousand  miles  in  length.  His  plans  were  first  laid  before  ^ngress  in 
1842,  and  he  has  since  been  continually  ocenpied  in  recommending  them  to  the 
fevomble  attention  of  the  government  and  the  people  with  great  ability  and 
leal ;  but  with  what  success  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  Without  expressing  any 
view  with  reference  thereto,  it  may  be  said  that  his  project  is  generally  con- 
sidered impracticable,  from  the  fact  that  of  the  two  thousand  miles  of  territory 
which  his  route  across  the  territory  must  traverse,  a  lar^e  portion  cotMists  of 
desert  or  of  sterile  and  very  elevated  mountam  districts,  m  which  can  be  found 
no  materials  of  construction,  and  which  would  afford  no  business  for  the  sap- 
port  of  the  road,  were  the  difficulties  of  building  it  overcome.  Many  intelli- 
gent men,  however,  are  convinced  of  its  practicability  and  expediency. 

The  rail-road  system  of  the  United  States  may  be  considered  to  have  com- 
menced in  1830.  The  first  one  put  in  operation  was  a  short  road  built  for 
transportation  of  ice  from  a  small  lake  to  the  sea,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
The  length  of  this  work  was  four  miles.  It  was  finished  in  1830.  In  the  same 
year  the  state  of  South  Carolina  caused  to  be  commenced  a  rail-road  from 
Charleston,  its  principal  port,  to  Augusta,  in  Georgia.  The  distance  is  135 
miles.  The  work  was  finished  in  1833,  at  the  very  remarkably  small  cost  of 
$1,336,616,  which  sum  included  also  the  expenses  of  furnishing  the  road  with 
engines  and  passenger  and  freight  cars,  and  all  other  necessary  equipments. 
This  was  the  first  road  of  any  considerable  length  constrotted  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  the  cheapest  and  one  of  the  most  suo- 
cessfui. 

The  longest  continuous  line  of  rail-road  in  the  world,  and  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  the  greatest  natural  obstacles  have  been  overcome,  is  that 
which  extends  from  the  Hudson  River,  through  the  southern  counties  of  New- 
York,  to  Lake  Erie.  Its  length  is  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  miles,  and  it 
has  branches  of  an  aggregate  additional  length  of  sixty-eight  miles.  Nearly 
its  whole  course  is  through  a  region  of  mountains.  The  bridges  by  which  it 
is  carried  over  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers  and  other  streams,  and 
the  viaducts  upon  which  it  crosses  the  valleys  that  intercept  its  route,  aie 
among  the  noblest  monuments  of  power  and  skill  to  be  found  in  our  country. 
The  most  of  these  works  are  of  heavy  masonry,  but  one  oi  them  is  a  wooden 
bridge,  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  in  height,  and  having  but  one  arch, 
the  span  of  which  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet.  One  of  the  viaducts 
is  1,200  feet  long,  and  110  feet  high.  The  aggregate  cost  of  this  important 
work  was  823,580,000,  and  the  expense  of  construction  was  $43,393  per  mile. 
The  road  was  originally  suggested  in  1829  ;  a  company  was  organized  u  1832 ; 
surveys  were  made  in  the  same  year,  and  operations  were  begun  by  grading  a 
part  of  the  route  in  1883.  It  was  finished  in  May,  1851,  and  opened  with  great 
ceremony  for  travel  and  transportation  in  that  month.  The  state  advanced  six 
millions  of  dollars  towards  the  work,  and  afterwards  released  the  company 
from  the  obligation  to  pay  the  loan.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  execution  of 
this  great  improvement  was  pursued  through  nineteen  years,  and  it  was  not 
accomplished  without  calling  into  requisition  both  the  resources  of  the  state 
and  the  means  of  her  citizens. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  American  rail-road  system,  and  for  ten  years  thereafter, 
it  was  the  rule  to  extend  to  every  important  enterprise  of  that  character  the 
assistance  of  the  state  in  which  it  was  to  be  built. 

Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  some  other  states,  adopted 
extensive  systems  of  improvements,  consisting  of  rail-roads  and  canals,  which 
they  pursued  until  their  credit  failed  ;  an  event  which  happened  in  most  cases 
before  any  of  the  works  had  been  completed  and  brought  into  profitable  use. 
But  the  general  practice  was  to  charter  companies,  each  of  which  vras  charged 
with  the  execution  of  some  particular  work,  and  to  aid  them  by  loans  of  state 
stocks.  Although  this  practice  has  fallen  into  so  much  disfavor  in  some  of 
the  states  that  the  citizens  have  incorporated  in  their  constitutions  articles 
prohibiting  advances  by  their  legislatures  for  such  purposes,  it  is  yet  con- 
tinued by  others,  and  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  other  states  are  now  prose- 
cuting expensive  works,  considered  essential  to  their  prosperity,  by  means  of 
advances  from  their  respective  treasuries. 
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In  the  year  1^50,  Oongress  pamed  an  act,  after  a  ^mry  protraeted  diicDaaioily 
ffranting  to  the  State  of  Illinois  aboat  2,700,000  acres  of  public  lands  to  aid  in 
the  constraction  of  the  Central  Rail-Road,  to  which  allnsion  has  been  before 
made.  This  magnificent  donation  is  reckoned  by  the  company  to  which  Illi- 
nois has  confided  the  building  of  the  road,  to  be  worth  1 18,000,000.  Thie 
was  the  first  instance  in  which  the  aid  of  the  National  Govemment  had  been 
extended  to  a  rail-road  project. 

But  since  the  aboTe  grant,  innumerable  applications  have  been  made  from 
all  the  new  states  for  cessions  of  land  for  rail-road  purposes.  Whether  such 
fhrther  aid  shall  be  extended,  is  now  a  much-agitated  question  in  American 
polities.  Bills  are  pending  in  Congress  proposing  to  cede  for  these  purposes 
about  20,000,000  acres. 

The  following  table  presents,  in  a  convenient  form,  some  of  the  principal 
facts  connected  with  rail-roads  in  the  United  States  on  the  first  of  January, 
1852: 


M 

Maine 315 127... 

N.  Hampshire 489 47 9,880 317,964 34,26 

Vermont 380 59 10,312 314,120 30,76 

Maseachuftetts 1,089 67 7,800. 994,499 127,49 

Rhode  Island 50 32 1,306 147,544 112,97 

Connecticnt 547 261 4,674 370,791 79,33 

New-York 1,826 745 46,000 3,097,394 67,33 

New-Jersey 226 Ill 8,320 489,555 58,84 

PennsyWaaia 1,146 774 46,000 2,311,786 50,25 

Delaware 16 11 2,120 91,535 43.17 

Maryland 37(5 125 9,356 583,035 62,31 

Virginia 478 818 61,352 1,421,661 23,17 

North  CaroUna 249 385 45,000 868,903 19,» 

Bomb  Carolina 340 296 24,500 668,507 27,28 

Georgia 754 129 58,000 905.999 15,62 

Alabama 121 190 50,722 771,671 15,31 

Mississippi 93 1273 47,156 606,555 12,86 

Louisiana 63 — 46,431 517,739 11,15 

Texas — 32 237,321 212,592 89 

Tennessee 112 748 45,600 1,002,625 21,98 

Kentucky 93 414 37,680 982,405 26,07 

Ohio 828 1,892 39,964 1,980,408 49,55 

Michigan 427 — 56,243 397,654 7,07 

Indiana 600 915 33,809 988,416 29,93 

Illinois 176 1,409 55,405 851,470 15,36 

Missouri — 515 67.380 682,043. 10,12 

Wisconsin 20 421 53,924 305,191 5,65 

10,614  10,896 

Neariy  parallel  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to 
Alabama,  runs  the  range  of  mountains  known  as  the  Alleghany  or  Appalachian 
chain.  The  eastern  bases  of  these  mountains  are  not  distant  nom  the  seaboard 
more  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  they  form  a  yery  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
construction  of  rail-roads  between  the  great  eastern  cities  and  the  interior.  In 
nearly  all  the  great  enterprises  which  naye  been  undertaken  with  the  yiew  to 
effect  such  connection,  great  additional  expense  has  been  incurred  to  oyercome 
or  to  penetrate  this  mountain  barrier.  In  the  plan  first  adopted  for  the  general 
system  of  state  improyements  in  Pennsylyania,  it  was  proposed  to  effect  the 
crossing  of  the  Alleghanies  by  means  of  inclined  planes,  with  powerful  sta- 
tionary engines  at  their  summits.  The  planes  were  built,  and  haye  been  used 
for  seyerar  years,  until  experience  proved  their  operation  was  too  slow  and  too 
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expensive  to  maintain  a  aucceaaful  competition  with  other  methods  of  conT«j- 
ance,  and  other  improvements  have  since  been  furnished  designed  to  supep- 
aede  them.  The  ndl-road  from  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  River  is  carried  over  a 
passage  in  these  mountains  where  the  elevation  is  upwards  of  three  thousand 
feet,  and  a  part  of  that  height  is  overcome  by  tunnels,  varying  in  length  from 
one-sixteenth  to  four-fifths  of  a  mile.  The  road  from  New-York  to  Albany, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  has  three  tunnels.  The  greatest  work  of  this 
kind  yet  proposed  in  the  United  States  is  the  tunnel  through  the  Hoosack 
mountain,  which,  if  executed,  will  be  four  miles  in  length,  and  fifteen  hundred 
feet  below  the  summit  of  the  ascent.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  82,000,000. 
On  the  road  from  New- York  to  Lake  Erie,  tunnels  have  been  avoided  by  ex- 
pensive works,  which  overcome  ascents  of  1 ,400  feet. 

No  authentic  statement  has  ever  been  given  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
rail-roads  of  the  United  States,  but  we  have  the  means  of  forming  an  estimate 
upon  which  much  reliance  may  be  placed.  The  rail-roads  in  operation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  may  be  assumed  to  have  cost  8348,000,000. 
The  amount  invested  in  the  lines  under  construction,  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate  with  even  an  approximation  to  correctness.  Their  cost,  when  completed, 
will  be  considerably  less  than  that  of  an  equal  length  of  road  now  in  operation : 
for  the  reason  that  the  greater  number  of  new  or  unfinished  lines  are  in  the 
West  or  South,  where,  as  has  been  shown,  the  cost  of  construction  is  far  be- 
low what  it  is  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states. 

The  management  of  the  American  rail-roads  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  government.  Their  concerns  are  managed  by  corporations, 
which  consist  of  a  President,  Secretary,  and  Directors.,  Each  of  the  Directors 
must  own  a  certain  amount  of  stock.  They  are  chosen  by  the  body  of  stock- 
holders, who  have  votes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  shares  they  hold.  The 
Directors  choose  one  of  their  body  President,  and  appoint  the  Secretary.  Ths 
President  and  Secretary  have  generally  liberal  salaries,  but  the  aervices  of  the 
Directors  are  ffratuitous* 

llie  rate  of  the  speed  on  our  rail-roads  is  not  so  great  aa  on  those  of  Eng- 
land. The  ordinary  velocity  of  a  passenger  train  is  twenty  miles  an  hour,  bat 
on  some  routes  it  is  as  high  as  twenty-eight  and  thirty  miles.  Express  trains, 
^  such  occasions  as  the  conveyance  of  the  President's  message,  frequently 
maintain  for  a  long  distance  as  high  a  speed  as  forty-five  miles  an  hour.  And 
one  road,  that  between  New- York  and  Albany,  forty-five  miles  per  hour  is  the 
regular  rate  for  all  passenger  trains. 

The  fares  or  rates  of  passage  are  not  uniform.  In  New-England,  the  avera^ 
price  per  mile  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  is  under  two  cents ;  from 
New-York  to  Boston,  it  is  two  and  four-tenths  ;  from  New- York  to  Philadel- 
phia, three  and  four-tenths  ;  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  three  and  one- 
tenth.  From  New- York  to  Cincinnati  the  distance  is  857  miles  by  tho  northern 
route,  of  which  143  miles  are  traveled  by  steamboat.  The  price  of  passage  for 
the  whole  distance  is  $15  50,  being  slightly  under  two  cents  per  mile.  Tlie 
lines  between  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati,  soon  to  be  opened,  will  be  050  miles 
in  length,  and  the  fare  will  be  813  ;  that  in,  two  cents  per  mile. 

Believing  that  the  history  of  the  origin,  condition,  and  extent  of  the  nul- 
roads  in  the  United  States  form  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  statistical 
investigation,  and  one  not  generally  understood,  I  have  devoted  a  portion  of 
my  time  to  the  preparation  of  a  complete  history  and  detailed  statement  re- 
specting each  of  the  rail-roads  in  the  United  States,  to  accompany  the  other 
statistics  to  be  embraced  within  the  seventh  census ;  but,  as  Congress  may 
exercise  their  right  of  abridging  tho  work  on  this  and  other  subjects,  it  is  im- 
possible, in  advance,  to  say  what  the  census,  when  published,  will  contain.  I 
inclose  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  census  of  Maryland,  prepared  in  adr 
vance,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  in  its  "  preface." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  servant 

jRa  C.  6.  KsiriiBDr. 

JuLis  Cartin,  Mimsier  PubUc  Workst  Parit, 
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^__^„  MISCELIANEOUS. 

^i  jpurchwe  824.969  squaw  ttfl«.^T»^Xi*^®'*P"^.^*''  by  annexatioD,  conquwS 
™^«.  which  before  proiwSvbeSX/  ™  «"  *»»»«  to  •  region  covering  341.463  mbmS 
fiweignnower,  ha«  feeil.toMf.KTk  *°  °''.*''^^  '^  ^^»™^  andpartiafiy  occunied'bf? 

^SSSI.?'  n'-  ?°  y^'^.&'oS^  to  sS^sl"^"  United  StateahL  been  ext^Sde^. 
f^laea  which  lie  upon  oornorthem  L^^  „l'S^  S*^?*^^'  T*^""*  including  Uu^ 


to 

the  new 


...'WF.uAHMvu  mriuCU  aaB 

inhabitants ;  and  that 


TK»n«i-»-       "r*'  ^ew-Mexico.  and  Oi*«««  *       ^°'"'  '^'"*~  innaDitants ;  and  that 

ISS?^^.^  "^  ^^»000.  It  thua  aroe^  S?;  ^'"T  *°^  ^'  possession,  in  1846.  they  had  a 
ai^  1840,  an  accession  of  m  ffi)T.Kf  "^tJ?"!?  '^^'^^^^  ^^  accessions  of  teVritory! 
^J^f.PJ^^^'^ewUchhasta^ni?-^^  .         .  ^' 


tekiog^ 


«^ng  into  account  the  prSbibte  n«?^«i°'  "  ''^  °«^"''«^  to  compUcate  the  compariaonly 
have  not  the  means  of  dSteSi^n^S^  f^'?*^  °/'*^"  ^^q'^  population.  bScail^  wj 
^J;'' P^^?^-.  -Wle  yttlTo"^^.?/!!?  °f^^  l.w_whichre™" 


mthLV.r^f  •  ^^^  /etT^ond  a/  *d™cement.  no/the  law  Which  govern! 

TBtber  than  the  datoof^Kl  ^  .  influence  of  our  political  system.  The  mr  i«In 
JJ-n,  »  c«.„eetiT^^:?~f^»f  Tex...  •»» !-»»  td.en  JStiSUtb;  hJ'^^X' 
«▼»  the  inc««M  dorin»th.fi,   •.""•• '»»«"'.« •»  >n»y  wfely  be  (Miiined  that  what 

fe»rS.  "?"**  StateT^J^  „„  ?v^    ",'™«"<'  "  1*'*^»'  "«'  »^  O'^ber  of  uSiabiftiaU 


™-; 'ufipoMd  to  ha,  - uT-""'  . J^Sf "  P«' ^e"*.     But exclndiDg the  1S3.000 &ee  dodo- 
cwSJ  ^1  fl  '«?*'  '^laU  oTtht  com^l^!^^*  i?'?°^  (°^  ^  P~b»W«  "l*^"  population  of 

w^dd  ^av.'fe"'^  '^^of°3'™ee°^«)?f  T^^^^*  P«P^*i«>  was  at  the  rate  of  3S.67  per 
a^r^  ^en  5,578,303  or^e  ■St'*?'  ^^  absolute  gain  for  the  ten  years  last  Jut 
^^S^tS?  '"'^^  *^.  of^te^>*  ^-  i'  ^^«>.  ^thout  iniluding  thc^ 

W.nT^-SS''  ft^  ^*^°try  r^ISlS*'^^*  that  from  the  jecnnd  to  die  third  Sensus. 
^"Z  of  iVl^^^  S^"^'  ^^^xLV  •r'?*S  °^  \?^*^*'*°^,'  ^y  Je  purchase  of 
cenittiVf  1830  «-l  •  '•'*^  per  ccn  tL  /^"^  l^^  °^  J*"®  ^^°^®  number.  Rejecting  from 
KyV«rfbv-h'^''^•«^<''^•^rfV^  the  population  of  Louisiana,  and  from  the 
_  ^  by  about  ODe.fourteont%!^l7^«*"»  California,  Ac.,  the  result  is  in  favor  of  the 
-^ — . _  Of  one  per  cent. ;  the  gain  from  1800  to  1810  being 


45  «ao^  ••c^ruined  to  be  11.381. 

VOL.  U. 
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35.05  per  cent. ;  and  from  1840  to  1850,  35.12  per  cent.  But,  witfaont  goinc  behind  Ae 
sum  of  die  retarns,  it  appears  that  the  increaae  firom  die  second  to  the  tinra  censos  was 
thirty -two  hundredths  or  one  per  cent  greater  than  the  increase  from  the  aizth  to  the 
sereoth. 

The  decennial  increase  of  the  most  favored  portions  of  Europe  is  less  than  1 1  per  c«nt. 
per  annam,  while  with  the  United  Sutes  it  is  at  the  rate  of  3|  psr  cent  According  to  our 
past  progress,  viewed  in  connection  with  that  of  Enropean  nations,  the  popolaiion  of  the 
United  States  in  forty  years  will  exceed  that  of  Bfngland,  France,  Spain,  Portogal, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  combined. 

The  relative  progress  of  the  eeveral  races  and  classes  of  the  popnlation  is  shown  in  the 
following  tabular  statement: 


Increase  per  tent,  o/eaek  elasi  of  Inhabitants  in  the  United  States  for  rixty  ftan. 
1790  1800  1810  1890  1830  1840 

Claises.  to  to  to  to  to  to 

1800.  1810.  1890.  1830L  1840.  1890. 

Whites 35.7 38.9 34.19 33.95 34.7 38.28 

Free  colored 82.2 72.2 25.25 36.85 20.9 10.9 

Slaves t 27.9 33.4 29.1 39.61 23.8 28.58 

Total  colored 32.2 37.6 28.58 31.44 23.4 26.22 

Total  population 35.01 36.4& 33.12 33.48 32.6 36.25 

The  censos  had  been  taken  previously  to  1830,  on  the  1st  of  August ;  the  ennmeratioa 
began  that  year  on  the  1st  of  June,  two  months  earlier,  so  that  the  interval  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  censuses  was  two  months  less  than  ten  years,  which  time  allowMi  &r, 
would  bring  the  total  increase  up  to  the  rate  of  34.36  per  cent 

The  table  g^iven  below  shows  the  increase  from  1790  to  1850,  withoat  reference  to  in 
tervening  periods : 

AbMltttein-  Increase  per 

No.  of—  1790.  1850.  creaM  in  cmt  ia 

siatjr  years.  sixty  ysan. 

Whites 3,172,464 19,638,019 16,457,555 S87.97 

Free  colored 59,466 428.637 369,171 617.44 

Slaves 697,897 3,184,262 2,466,365 350.13 

Total  free  colored  and 

slaves 757,363 3,612,899 2,855,536 377.00 

Total  population 3,929,827 23,246^01 19,316,444 491.52 

Sixty  years  since,  the  proportion  between  the  whites  and  blacks,  bond  and  freev  was 
4.2  to  1.  In  1850,  it  was  5.26  to  1,  and  the  ratio  in  favor  of  the  fonner  race  is  increasing. 
Had  the  blacks  increased  as  fast  as  the  whites  during  these  sixty  years,  their  number,  od 
the  first  June,  would  have  been  4,657,239 ;  so  that,  m  comparison  with  the  whites,  they 
have  lost,  in  this  period,  1,035,340. 

This  disparitjr  is  much  more  than  accounted  for  by  Enropean  emigration  to  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Chickerinff,  in  an  essay  upon  emigration,  published  at  Boston  in  164i^— dis- 
tinguished  for  great  elaborateness  of  research— estimates  the  gainof  the  white  oopolation, 
from  this  source,  at  3,922,152.  No  reliable  record  was  kept  of  the  number  or  emigrani* 
into  the  United  States  until  1620,  when,  by  the  law  of  March,  1819,  the  collectors  were 
required  to  make  quarterly  returns  of  foreign  passengers  arriving  in  their  districts.  For 
the  first  ten  years,  the  returns  under  the  law  afford  materials  for  only  an  approximation 
to  a  true  state  of  the  facts  involved  in  this  inquiry. 

Dr.  Chickering  assumes,  as  a  result  of  his  investigations,  that  of  the  6,431,088  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  in  1820,  1,430,906  were  foreigners,  arriving  subsequent  to  1790, 
or  the  descendants  of  such.  According  to  Dr.  Seybert,  an  eariier  writer  upon  statistics, 
the  number  of  foreign  passengers,  from  1790  to  1810,  was,  as  nearly  as  coald  be  ascer 
tained,  120,000 ;  and  from  the  estimates  of  Dr.  Seybert,  and  other  evidence.  Hon.  Qeorge 
Tucker,  author  of  a  valuable  w&rk  on  the  census  of  1840,  supposes  the  number  from  1810 
to  1820,  to  have  been  114,000.  These  estimates  make,  for  the  thirty  yeara  preceding  1820, 
934,000. 

If  we  reckon  the  increase  of  these  emigrants  at  the  averam  rate  of  the  whole  body  of 
white  population  during  these  three  decades,  they  and  their  descendants,  in  1820,  would 
amount  to  about  360,000.  From  1820  to  1830,  there  arrived,  acoordbg  to  the  returns  of 
the  custom-houses,  135,986  foreign  passengers,  and  from  1630  to  1840,  579,370,  making  for 
the  twenty  years  715,356.  During  this  period,  a  large  number  of  emigrants  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland  came  into  the  United  States  through  Canada.  Dr.  Chickering 
estimates  the  number  of  such  from  1820  to  1830,  at  67,993 ;  and  from  1830  to  1840,  at 
199,130— for  the  twenty  years  together,  267,123.  Dnriue  the  same  time,  a  oonaideraUe 
number  are  supposed  to  have  landed  at  New-York  with  die  purpose  or  pursuing  their 
route  to  Canada ;  butit  is  probable  that  the  number  of  these  was  balanced  by  the  omissJens 
in  the  o£5cial  returns. 

From  1840  to  1850,  the  arrival!  of  foreign  paaseogers,  in  the  porta  of  the  United  Sisces^ 
have  been  as  follows : 
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1840-'41 83,504 

1842 101,107 

1843 75,159 

1844 74,607 

1845 102,415 

1846* 202,157 


1847 234,756 

1848 226,524 

1849 269.610 

1850t 173,011 


Total 1,542,850 


'Within  the  last  ten  ^eara  there  has  probablj  been  comparatiTelv  little  immigration  of 
foreigners  into  the  United  Sutea  over  the  Canada  frontier;  the  diapoflitioa  to  take  the 
route  by  daebec  having  yielded  to  the  increased  facilities  for  direct  passenger  transpor- 
tsdon  to  the  cities  of  the  Union ;  what  there  has  been  may,  nerhaps,  be  considerea  as 
eqaaled  b^  the  namber  of  foreigners  passing  into  Canada,  after  landing  at  New- York, 
many  having  been  drawn  thither  by  tne  opportunities  of  employment  afforded  b^  the 
imblic  works  of  the  province.  As  the  heaviest  portion  of  this  great  influx  of  emigra- 
ti<in  took  place  in  the  latter  half  of  the  decade,  it  will  probably  be  lair  to  estimate  the  na- 
taral  increase  daring  the  term,  at  twelve  per  cent,  being  about  one  third  of  that  of  die 
white  population  of  tne  country  at  its  commencemenL 

Taking  for  granted  the  substantial  correctness  of  the  above  estimates,  and  the  accurap 
ey  of  the  returns  daring  the  last  ten  years,  the  following  statement  will  show  the  acoes- 
none  to  onr  population  from  emigration  from  1790  to  1850 : 

Namber  of  foreigners  arriving  from  1790  to  1810 120,000 

Natural  increase,  reckoned  in  periods  of  ten  years 47,560 

Numberofforeiffners  arriving  from  1810  to  1820 114,000 

Increase  of  the  ^ve  to  1820 19,000 

Increase  from  1810  to  1820  of  those  arriving  previous  to  1810 58,450 

Total  namber  of  emigrants  and  descendants  of  immigrants  in  1820 359,010 

Number  of  immiffranu  arriving  from  1820  to  1830 '. 203,979 

Increase  of  the  above 35,728 

Increase  from  1820  to  1830  of  immigranu  end  descendants  of  immigrants  in  the 

country  in  1820 134,130 

Tocnl  number  of  immigrants  and  descendants  of  immigrants  in  the  United 

States  in  1830 732,847 

Number  of  immigrants  arriving  from  1830  to  1840 778,500 

Increase  of  the  above 135,150 

Increase  from  1830  to*  1840  of  immigrants  and  descendants  of  immigrants  in 

the  United  Stotes  in  1830 254,445 

Total  namber  of  immigranu  and  descendanu  of  immigranu  in  the  United  States 

in  1840 1,900^42 

Nnmber  of  immigranu  arriving  from  1840  to  1850 1,542,850 

Increase  of  the  above  at  twelve  per  cent 185,142 

Increase  from  1840  to  1850  of  immigranu  and  descendanta  of  immigranU  in  the 

United  States  in  1840 ^ 722,000 

Total  namber  of  immigranu  into  the  United  Sutes  since  1790,  and  their  de- 
scendanu in  1850 4,350,934 

The  density  of  population  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  naturally  attracu  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inquirer.  The  following  table  has  been  prepared  from  the  most  authentic  data 
accessible  to  this  office : 

TaUe  of  ths  Area  and  the  number  of  InhabUanU  to  the  square  mile  in  each  State  and 
Territory  in  the  Union, 


Stau. 


Area  la 
square 
miles. 

..  30,000 

9,280... 

10,212... 

,    7.800... 

1,306... 

4,674. 


PopttlaF    No.  of  in- 

tion  in    babitanU 

1850.      tosq.m. 

563,188....  19.44 

317,964....  34.26 

313,611....  30.07 

994,499....  126.11 

147.544....  108.05 

79.83 

67.66 

60.04 

50  25 


Maine.... 
Neir«IIafflpihira 

Vermont 

MasMchusAtts.. 
Rhode  Island.. 

Coanecticttt 4,674 370.791. 

New-York 46,000....  3,097,104 

New-Jertey 8.320....   489,555. 

Pennsylvania...  46,000.... 2,311,786. 

Delaware 2,120....     91,533....  43.64 

Maryland. 9,356....   583.035....  62^1 

Vlrnnia 61 ,358....  1,421,661....  23.17 

North  Carolina.  45,000....    868,003....  19.30 
South  Carolina.  34,500....   668,507....  97.28 

Georgia 58.000....    905.999....  1568 

Alabama. 50,739....   771.671....  15.21 

MUsiMippi...  .  47.156....   606,555....  1)1.86 

Loaislaua 46,431....   511,974....  11.02 

Texas 237,321....    212,592 89 

Fk>rlda 59,268....     87,401....    1.47 


Area  in 
State.  square 

miles. 

Kentucky 37,680 

Tenneuee 45,600.... 

Miwouri 67,380.... 

Arkansas 52,198.... 

Ohio 39,964....! 

Indiana 33,809.... 

Illinois 55.405.... 

Michigan 56,243.... 

lowu 50,914.... 

Wisconsin......  53,994.... 

Cslifornia 188,982.... 

Minnesota 83,000 

Oregon 341,463 

New-Mexico.... 919,774.... 

Utah 187,923.... 

Nebraska. 136,700. . . . 

Indian 187,171.... 

North  West.... 587,564.... 
District  of    Co- 

60.... 


Pepnla. 

No.  of  in. 

Uonin 

labitanU 

1850. 

to  sq.  m. 

082,405. 

...  86.07 

1,002.625. 

...  21J8 

682,043. 

...  10.12 

209.639. 

...    44)1 

1,980,408. 

...  49.55 

988.416. 

...  29.93 

851,470. 

...  15J7 

397.654. 

...    7.07 

192,214. 

...    3.77 

305,101. 

...    &65 

6.077. 

...      .07 

13,293. 

...      .03 

61,505. 

...      .98 

11,381. 

... 

51,697...  861.45 


*  This  rvtara  Includes  fifteen  months,  from  July  1, 1845,  to  30th  September,  1646. 

-         '     -        Dnpartment  for  this  year,  flrea  315,333,  as  the  total  namber  of 
the  United  flutes ;  but  of  these,  30,093  were  eltiseas  of  the  AUaatie 


tThe  report  Aom  the  State  D«i| 
pasaeuf era  arriving  la  the  United  nutes  ;  nut  or  tnese,  w,usa  were  cihswib  m  %m  awntw 
Stales  proeeedinff  to  CaUfomia  by  sea,  and  5,390  naUves  of  the  eenatry  rettttniaff  from  vUits 
abroad;    A  dedneUon  of  106,879  is  made  from  the  balance,  for  that  portion  of  the  year  from 
loae  1  to  September  30. 
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From  the  loeatioo,  climate,  and  prodactioDB,  and  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  their  iniha- 
bitanu,  the  states  of  the  Union  may  be  properly  arranged  into  tne  following  gronpi : 
[For  table,  see  below.] 

There  are  points  of  agreement  in  the  general  characteristics  of  the  states  combined  in 
the  following  groups,  which  warrant  the  mode  of  arransement  adopted.  Maryland  is 
classed,  as  herotofore,  with  the  middle  states,  because  its  leading  interests  appear  to  oon* 
nect  it  rather  with  the  commercial  andmaoufactoring  section  to  which  it  is  here  assigned, 
than  with  the  purely  agricultural  states.  Ohio  is  placed  in  the  same  connection  for  neszly 
similar  reasons. 

There  seems  to  be  a  marked  propriety  for  setting  nflT  the  new  agricultural  states  of  the 
nordi'Wesi  by  themselves,  as  a  proliminary  to  the  comparison  of  their  progress  with  odner 
portions  of  the  Union.  The  occupations  which  give  employment  to  the  people  of  die  cen- 
tral range  of  states  south  of  the  line  of  the  ^tomac,  distinenish  them  to  some  extent 
from  that  dirision  to  which  we  have  given  the  appellation  of  the  cosst  planting  states.  In 
the  latter,  cotton,  su^r,  and  rice  aro  the  great  staples,  the  cultivation  or  which  is  so  absor^ 
bing  as  to  stamp  its  impross  on  the  character  of  tne  people.  The  industry  of  the  central 
states  is  more  aiversified,  the  surface  of  the  country  is  more  broken,  the  modes  of  culti- 
vation aro  different,  and  the  minuter  divisions  of  labor  croate  moro  numerous  and  less 
accordant  interests.  So  far  as  Texas  is  settled,  its  population  closely  assimilates  with  that 
of  the  other  coast  planting  states ;  but  it  would  obviously  convev  no  well-founded  idea  of 
the  density  of  population  in  tiiat  section  to  distribute  their  peopfe  over  the  vast  uninhabi- 
ted region  of  Texas.  For  the  same  xeason,  and  the  additional  one  of  the  isolation  of  her 
position,  California  is  considered  distinct  from  other  stsies. 

Taking  the  thirty -one  states  together,  their  aroa  is  1,485,870  ■qasn  miles,  and  the 
averaffe  number  of  their  inhabitants  is  15.48  to  the  squaro  mile.  Tne  total  aroa  of  the 
United  States  is  3,220,000  squaro  miles,  and  the  average  density  of  population  is  7.919  to 
the  square  mile. 

The  areas  assigned  to  those  states  and  territories  in  which  public  lands  aro  situated, 
aro  doubtless  correct,  being  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Land  Office  ;  but,  as  to  those 
attributed  to  the  older  ststes,  the  same  means  of  verifying  their  accuracy,  or  the  want  of 
it,  do  not  exist.  But  care  has  been  taken  to  consult  the  best  local  authorities  for  ascer- 
taining the  extent  of  surfsee  in  those  states;  and  as  the  figures  adopted  are  found 
to  agree  with,  or  differ  but  slightly  from  those  assumed  to  be  correct  at  the  General  Land 
Office,  it  is  probable  they  du  not  vary  essentially  from  the  exact  truth. 

The  area  of  some  of  the  states,  as  Maryland  and  Vir^nia,  aro  stated  considerably  be- 
low the  commonly-assumed  extent  of  dieir  territory,  which  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
supposition  that  the  portions  of  the  surface  within  their  exterior  limits  covered  by  laxve 

.   .  ,  tone 


dies  of  water,  have  been  subtracted  from  the  aggregate  amount  This  is  known  i 
the  case  in  regard  to  Maryland,  the  superficial  extent  of  which,  within  the  outlines  of  its 
boundaries,  is  13,959  square  miles ;  and  is  deemed  probable  with  reference  to  Virgisis, 
from  the  fact  that  many  geographers  have  given  its  toul  area  as  high  as  66,000  square 
miles. 

It  appears  from  the  returns,  that  during  the  vear  ending  on  the  first  of  June,  1850,  there 
escaped  from  their  owners  one  thousand  and  eleven  slaves,  and  that  during  the  same 
period  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  were  manumitted.  The  number  of  Irath  classes 
will  appear  in  the  following  table : 

Manumitted  and  Fugitive  Slaves — 1850. 

Manumitted.     Fugitives.  Manumitted.     Fogitives. 

Dslswars 377 26  Alabama 16 99 

Maryland 493 279  Miniirippi 6 41 

Virginia 918 83  Louiiiana 159 90 

Kentucky 159 96  Texas 5 99 

Tenne««ee 45 70  Arkansas 1 91 

North  Carolina 9. 64  Missouri 50. 60 

South  Carolina 9 16  

Georgia 19 89  Totals 1,467 1,011 

Florida 29 18 

[Table  referred  to  above.] 

Acres  b  square     Popnla-       No.inhab. 
miles.  tion.  to  sq.  m. 

New-England  States  (6) 63,996 9,797,597 43.07 

Middle  SUtes,  including  Maryland,  DeUware  and  Ohio,  (6). .151,760 8,653,713 57.09 

Coast  Planting  States,  including  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  (6) 986,077 3,537,089 19J6 

Central  SUve  Suteb :  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  (6) 308,210 5,168,000 I6.7S 

Northwestera  States:  Indiana,  llUoois,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Iowa,(5) 950,000 9,735,000 IQM 

Texas 237,000 919.000 j89 

Callforeia 189,000 165,000 .81 

In  connection  with  this  sUtement,  as  affecting  the  natural  increase  of  the  free  colored 
population  of  the  United  Sutes,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  daring  the  year  to  wbieh 
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the  cenaufl  mpplies,  the  Colonization  Society  sent  563  colored  enu^^nnts  to  Liberia.  In 
our  calcnlmtioQs  xeapecting  the  increaM  of  the  free  colored  population,  we  have  consid- 
ered  that  class  of  persons  independent  of  theae  two  caases  which  respectirely  swell  and 
dindnish  their  number. 

MORTALITT. 

The  statistics  of  mortality  for  the  censns  year,  represent  the  number  of  deaths  occnrring 
within  the  year  as  320,194,  the  ratio  being  as  one  to  72.6  of  the  living  popnlation,  or  as  ten 
to  each  726  of  the  population.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  this  statement,  taken  as  a  whole^ 
aeems  so  much  less  than  that  of  any  portion  of  Europe,  that  it  musT,  at  present,  be  re- 
ceired  with  some  de^ee  of  allowance. 

Should  a  more  critical  examination,  which  time  will  enable  ns  to  exercise,  prove  the 
retoms  of  the  number  of  deaths  too  small,  such  a  result  will  not  affect  their  value,  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison  of  one  portion  of  the  country  with  another,  or  cause  with  effect— 
the  table  will  possess  an  interest  second  to  none  other  in  the  work,  and  the  many  valna* 
ble  truths  which  they  will  sugeest,  will  be  found  of  great  practical  advantage.  Medical 
naen  will  accord  to  the  Census  Board  no  small  meed  of  credit,  for  the  wisdom  manifested 
in  an  arrangement  which  will  throw  more  light  on  the  history  of  disease  in  the  United 
States,  and  present  in  connection  more  interesting  facts  connected  therewith,  than  the 
united  efforts  of  all  scientific  men  have  heretofore  accomplished. 

^  The  registration  of  the  annual  deatiis,  as  well  as  of  the  living,  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  "  life  contingencies"  in  the  United  States.  To  trace  the  effect  of  the  wide  range 
of  physical  features  and  natural  productions  upon  the  human  constitution  and  faculties, 
presents  to  every  reflecting  mind  an  interesting  field  of  research.  Likewise,  to  investi- 
gate the  influence  of  mental  occupations  and  inaostrial  pursuits,  and  of  the  wide  diversity 
of  climate — from  the  highlands  of  Maine  to  the  evei^lades  of  Florida — upon  the  persist- 
ence and  duration  of  Ufe,  is  an  object  of  permanent  importance,  not  only  in  a  saenrific, 
bat  in  a  commercial  and  national  point  of  view.  For  all  such  inquiries,  the  returns  of 
1650  famish  facilities,  less  satisfactory  indeed  than  would  have  been  given  by  a  perma- 
nent system  of  registration,  but  far  superior  to  those  hitherto  available. 

Amon^  the  more  immediate  advantages  to  be  derived  from  data  of  this  kind,  through 
the  medium  of  life  tables,  they  will  form  a  basis  for  the  ecjnitable  distribution  of  life-in- 
terests in  estates,  pensions,  and  legacies ;  they  would  assign  the  true  valnation  of  life 
annuities,  assurances,  and  reversions  of  heritable  property,  and  tend  to  protect  the  public 
froxn  many  ill  adjusted  financial  schemes,  fonndea  in  ignorance  of  the  true  probabilities 
of  life.  They  would  correct  a  multitude  of  ^ejudices  and  misconceptions  respecting  the 
healthiness  of  the  different  localities,  and  besides  this,  form  a  common  standard  of  refer- 
ence in  all  those  moral,  sanitary,  and  mercantile  statistics  which  have  brought  to  light 
most  valuable  truths  and  generalisations,  and  which  give  promise  of  still  greater  benefits 
in  the  advancement  of  civuitation. 

Without  intending  to  discuss  several  attempts  heretofore  made  for  the  construction  of 
life  tables  in  this  country,  let  it  be  observed,  as  is  univeraally  admitted,  that  the  ratio  of 
the  annual  deaths  to  the  contemporary  number  living  at  each  age,  constitutes  the  implicit 
element  of  computation. 

An  enumeration  of  the  living,  or  of  the  deaths  only,  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  un- 
less the  population  is  stationary,  or  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  changes  inwrought  by 
births  and  migration  during  the  whole  century  previous. 

The  assumption  of  a  stationary  population,  nowever,  can  scarcely  be  entertained  of 
even  the  oldest  settled  parts  of  the  Union.  The  value  and  prospects  of  life,  and  the  in- 
flaence  of  climate  on  lot^^evity,  are  lost  or  obscured,  both  b|^  recent  and  remote  changes. 
It  is  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  when  most  of  our  large  cities  were  in  their 
infancy ;  when  forests  were  standing  on  grounds  since  occupied  by  the  busiest  marts  of 
trade,  and  the  corn  was  waving  in  the  wind  where  now  are  me  most  populous  streets.    • 

Periods  of  unusual  emigration  or  exodus  have  been  followed  by  a  temporary  decrease, 
onlv  to  recommence  with  augmented  numbers.  But  the  chief  inequality  with  reference 
to  toe  present  inquirjr  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  great  mass  of  emigrants  are  almost 
exclusively  in  the  prime  of  Ufe.  Traced  upon  the  texture  of  society,  as  these  changes 
must  be,  in  relative  excesses  and  deficiencies  at  the  several  ages,  the  joint  statistics  of  the 
living  and  of  the  annual  deaths  afford  the  only  feasible  mode  of  arriving  at  the  law  of 
mortality,  independent  of  those  former  changes. 

A  life  table  for  the  State  of  Maryland  has  been  prepared  from  a  joint  comparison  of  the 
abstracts  of  the  returns  of  1850.  It  comprises  a  very  full  interpretation  of  the  laws  of 
vitality  indicated  by  the  data  for  the  year  of  enumeration,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  average  mortality.  In  the  present  case,  the  investigation  relates  exclusively  to  tlie 
white  ^opulath>n  or  Maryland,  irrespective  of  city  or  country  residents  or  of  the  sexes,  or 
of  foreign  or  indigenous  extraction. 

The  results  and  derived  tables  are  specified  at  length  in  the  Report  on  Manrland. 
From  the  preliminarv  table  of  population  there  given,  it  would  appear  that  the  line  of 
equal  division  of  the  living  fall  upon  the  age  of  twenty ;  one-half  ot  the  white  population 
being  under,  and  the  other  half  aoove,  twenty  yean  of  age ;  or  distribfttinff  wito  refer- 
ence to  three  equal  parts,  one-third  of  the  population  is  under  thirteen  and  a  half  yean 
of  age ;  one-third  is  mcluded  between  this  and  the  age  of  twengr*nipe,  and  the  remain- 
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iBg  third  U  aboTo  twenty-nine  yean  of  age.  With  respect  to  the  deaths,  the  points  of 
equal  division  fall  npon  ages  seTorel  yean  younger  than  in  die  corresponding  distribo' 
tlons  of  the  Hring. 

For  exhibidng  the  law  of  mortality  for  indindaal  liyes,  the  data  of  the  census  were 
equated,  and  reduced  to  the  simple  case  of  10,868  infanu  bom  on  the  same  day,  and 
commencing  life  simultaneoosly. 

Assuming  that  like  circumstances  will  condnue  to  preTail  daring  the  yean  to  come  in 
this  state,  which  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  the  copulation  will  continually  be  affected 
by  the  same  rate  of  mortality.  And  hence  we  may  safely  estimate  and  predict,  that,  of 
tne  specified  number  of  infants  at  the  outset  of  life,  1,243  will  perish  prematurely  in  the 
first  year  of  existence,  and  9,0S5,  or  numben  in  that  proportion,  will  survive  to  enter 
upon  their  second  year.  A  very  considenble,  but  decreasing  mortality  likewise  prevails 
in  the  second  and  third  JCnrBj  leaving  only  8,163,  or  about  four-fifths  of  the  original  num- 
ber, to  commence  upon  their  fourth  year;  but  after  this  age,  the  juvenile  system  acquires 
more  firmness,  and  a  greater  degree  of  the  vigor  and  experience  to  guard  against  disea  se. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  7,134  survive  to  enter  upon  a  more  active  and  responsiUe  ca- 
reer of  life ;  of  whom  6,303  attain  to  "  thirty-five"— the  meridian  of  manhood.  Pnceed- 
ing  onward  for  twenty  years,  to  the  age  of  "fifty-five,"  onlv  4,727,  or  less  than  one-half  the 
original  number,  then  survive.  From  this  age  the  numben  are  decimated  more  fre- 
quently, and  the  vacated  places  of  the  fallen  are  occupied  by  advancing  generaticms ;  tiQ, 
having  passed  the  mental  and  physical  changes  in  the  round  and  mystery  of  Nfe,  so  gn- 
phically  portraved  in  the  "  Seven  Ages"  of  the  dnmatist,  a  few  become  centenarians, 
and  linger  on  tne  verse  of  life,  till  virtually,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  six  years,  all 
have  closed  their  eartnly  existence. 

The  table  for  Maryland  also  comprises  the  *'  Expectations  of  Life,"  or  the  average 
number  of  yean  which  the  neat  mass  of  the  white  populadon  live  after  a  given  present 
age.  This  arrangement  of  Uie  data  is  jusUy  described  as  that  which  is  of  the  moat  inter- 
est to  society ;  for  it  points  out  the  average  number  of  yean  in  which  one  member  c^tfae 
community  with  another  participates  in  the  pleasures  and  cares  of  life. 

An  individual,  for  instance,  on  attaining  nis  thirtieth  birth-day,  has  an  expectancy  of 
nearly  thirty-five  yean.  At  fifty  yean  otage,  the  lease  of  time's  estate  (so  to  express 
the  idea)  is  limited  to  a  little  more  than  nineteen  yean  longer.  The  maximnm  exneeOr 
tion — 52.86  years — is  at  the  age  of  four  in  this  table ;  in  the  well-known  Carlisle  table,  it 
is  represented  to  occur  at  the  age  of  five ;  and  at  six  in  the  Swedish  Uble.  The  yiat 
expectation  for  two  lives,  as  in  the  marriage  relation,  or  the  average  period  during  wnich 
both  shall  be  living,  may  now  be  determined  in  like  manner,  and  also  for  three  or  man 
lives  of  given  ages. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  tables,  properly  constructed  from  sufficient  data,  never  difler 
widely  from  each  other.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  their  high  value.  inaertioB  is 
likewise  given  in  that  nport  to  three  standard  European  tables ;  from  no  one  of  which 
does  the  Maryland  table  differ  in  the  comparison  so  much  as  they  differ  among  thea- 
selves. 

Indeed,  the  duration  of  life  by  the  Maryland  table  is  found  to  be  almost  an  exact  me- 
dium between  the  British  female  annuitants  and  the  Carlisle  values;  which  affords 
strong  proof  of  accuracy.  From  these  tabular  forms  for  Maryland,  the  probabilities  of  lift 
can  readily  be  ascertained  in  a  given  case,  with  the  value  of  annuities,  assurances,  and 
other  revenions  dependent  u|}on  lives;  and,  when  extended  to  other  localities,  theresnltt 
will  eventually  promote  a  most  important  national  purpose,  one  which  has  long  been  de- 
sired—that of  atteining  a  correct  estimate  of  the  standard  of  human  life  among  diflereat 
classes  of  population  in  this  country. 

TaNe  of  Dtaiks  during  the  year  ending  l$t  June,  1850. 

No.  of  lUtio  ta  Um  N«.  of  K«ti«  to  tk« 

"^     *  BttadMrliTfaif.  DMiha.  BxmbtrlMBff. 

Texas    3,046 69.79 

Florida 933 93.6T 

Kentucky 15,206 64.60 

Tennessee    11,759 85.34 

Missouri    12,211 55,81 

Arkansas 2,987 70.18 

Ohio 28,949 68.41 

Indiana 12.728 77.65 

Illinois 11,619 73.28 

Michigan 4,520 88.19 

Iowa 2,044 94.03 

Wisconsin   2,884 105.82 

California —     .«.--.    — 

Minnesota    30 203.56 

Oregon 47 Si»2.«2 

New  Mexico    1,157 53.15 

Utah 239 47.61 

District  of  Columbia     646 61.09 


Maine   7,545 77.29 

New-Hampshire....     4,268 74.49 

Vermont 3,132 100.13 

Massachusetu 19,414 51.23 

Rhode  Island 2,241 65.83 

Connecticut 5,781 64.13 

New- York    44,339 69.85 

New-.Teney 6,467 75.70 

Pennsylvania 28,318 81.63 

Delaware 1.209 75.71 

Maryland 9,594 60.77 

Virginia    19,053 74.61 

North  Carolina    10,207 85.13 

South  Carolina 7,997 83.59 

Georgia 9,920 91.93 

Alabama 9,084 64.94 

Mississippi    8,711 69.63 

Louisiana 11,948 42.85 
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▲ORICULTURK. 

The  great  amoant  of  Ubor  requisite  to  the  extraction  of  the  returns  of  agriculture  will 
admi^  at  this  time,  of  presenting  but  limited  accounts,  though,  to  some  extent,  of  i2ie 
most  important  fcparate  interests. 

The  returns  of  the  wheat  crop,  for  many  of  the  Western  states,  will  not  at  all  indicate 
the  average  crop  of  those  states.  This  is  especially  t^e  case  with  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  from  which,  especially  the  former,  the  assistant  marshals  remm  a  *'  shon  crop^" 
to  the  extent  of  fifty  percent,  throughout  the  whole  state.  The  shortness  of  the  whMe 
crop  in  Ohio,  in  1849,  is  verified  by  returns  made  during  the  subsequent  season,  by  au- 
thority of  the  Legislature.  The  causes  which  affected  the  wheat  crojp  in  those  states 
were  not  without  their  influence  in  reducing  that  of  Western  Virginta  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  to  some  considerable  extent 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  receipt  of  the  returns,  has  been  so  short,  as  to 
enable  l^e  offijje  to  make  but  a  general  report  of  the  facts  relating  to  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant manufactures.  If,  in  some  instances,  die  amount  of  *'  capital  invested*'  in  any 
branch  of  manufacture  should  seem  too  smalL  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  where  the 
product  is  of  several  kinds,  Uie  capital  invested,  not  being  divisible,  is  connected  with  the 
product  of  greatest  consecjuence.  This,  to  some  extent,  reduces  the  capital  invested  in  the 
manufactuie  of  bar  iron,  m  9xich  establishments  where  some  other  article  i^  wrought  iron 
predominates — sheet  iron,  for  example.  The  agnre^te,  however,  of  the  capital  in- 
vested, in  the  various  branches  of  wrought  iron,  wul,  it  is  conigdently  beUeved,  be  found 
correct 

The  entire  capital  invested  in  the  various  manufactures  in  the  Uniied  States,  on  the  Ist 
of  June,  1850 — not  to  include  any  establishment  producing  less  than  the  annual  value  of 

$500 — amounted,  in  rannd  numbers,  to $530,000,000 

Value  of  raw  material 550,000,000 

Amount  paid  for  labor 340,000,000 

Value  ofmanufactored  articles 1,020.300,000 

Number  of  persons  emploved 1,050,000 

More  minute  particulars  respecting  tnese  separate  interests  will  be  found  incorporated 
in  the  tablet.  « 

THB  FRISS. 

The  statistics  of  the  newspaper  press  form  an  interesting  feature  in  the  returns  of  the 
seventh  census. 

It  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  United  Sutes, 
on  the  nrst  day  of  June,  1850,  amounted  to  2,800.  Of  these,  2,494  were  fuUv  returned, 
234  had  all  the  facts  excepting  circulation  given,  and  72  are  estimated  for  Califoreia,  the 
Territories,  and  for  those  that  may  have  been  omitted  by  llie  assistant  marshals. 

From  calculations  made  on  the  statistics  returned,  and  estimated  circulations  where 
thev  have  been  omitted,  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  circulation  of  these  2,800  papers 
and  periodicals  is  about  5,000,000,  and  that  the  entire  number  of  copies  printed  annually 
in  the  United  Btates.  amounU  to  422,600,000. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  otilier  issues, 
with  the  aggregate  circulation  of  each  class  : 

NO.  Ci«.UU...        "••'SSJJI?'"' 

Dailies 350 750,000 935,000,000 

Triweeklies 150 75,000 11,700,000 

Semi-weeklies 125 80,000 8,320,000 

Weeklies 2,000 2,875,000 149,500.000 

Semi-monthlies 50 300,000 7,200.000 

Monthlies 100 900,000 10,800,000 

auarterlies 25 29,000 80,000 

2,80a 5,000,000 422,600,000 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-four  papers  are  issued  in  the  New-England  states,  876  in 
the  Middle  states,  716  in  the  Southern  states,  and  784  in  the  Western  states. 

The  average  circulation  of  papers  in  the  United  States,  is  1,785.  There  is  one  publi- 
eation  for  every  7,161  free  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  and  Territories. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  commission  with  which  the  department 
honored  me  in  May  last,  I  visited,  during  the  three  summer  months,  the  capitals  of  many 
of  the  important  governments  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  method 
adopted  tor  the  procuring  and  classification  of  sucn  facts  as  are  enumerated  by  those  gov- 
ernments in  their  statisdcal  investigations,  in  order  Uiat  our  own  census  might,  when  pub- 
lished, prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  ourselves,  and  nst  seem  inferior  to  those  of  countries 
which  have  the  credfit  of  having  paid  more  attention  to  statistical  science,  although  they 
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as  ezhibitiDg  oar  condition  to  the  middle  of  a  centary,  and  illnstratiTe  of  the  progreu  of  a 
people,  floariBhing  beyond  all  precedent,  under  a  new  form  of  goTemment ;  one  whose 
nistory  and  example  mast,  as  it  oecomes  known,  exert  an  imporunt  influence  throuffhont 
the  civilized  world.  This  census,  while  it  exhibits  our  progress  for  sixtY  ^ears,  with  a 
precision  and  certain^  which  no  other  country  has  been  able  to  enjoy,  and  gives  a  reali^ 
to  the  past,  unattainable  with  respect  to  any  other  people,  discloses  the  present  statisu- 
cal  history,  and  that  for  the  first  time,  of  a  country  embracing  more  than  a  million  square 
miles  of  territory,  the  future  destiny  of  which  is  insq>arably  connected  with  that  of  the 
ori^nal  thirteen  states.    Not  only,  however,  in  connection  with  these  statbtical  inresti- 

Stions,  did  it  seem  desirable  to  avail  ourselves  of  any  improvements  introduced  into  the 
It  censuses  of  Europe,  to  enable  us  to  prepare  our  own  great  national  work  on  the  best 
system ;  but  for  many  of  the  practical  purposes  to  which  statistics  are  applied  and  deemed 
valuable,  it  seems  desirable  to  effect  some  arrangement  bv  which  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  tlie  great  elementary  facts  among  nations  should  be  made  as  nearly  simultaneoua 
as  (KMsible,  and  classified  on  the  same  general  principles,  as  far  as  the  facts  taken  would 
justify  ;  in  order  that,  while  we  use  every  exertion  to  analyze  society  at  home,  we  may, 
from  their  statistics,  enjoy  the  advantage  of  beinff  able  to  srrive  at  a  similar  analysis  wiu 
respect  to  other  nations,  and  that,  while  contemplating  our  own  progress  from  time  to  time, 
we  may  be  able  to  institute  comparisons  with  toe  advancement  of  other  people.  Hereto- 
fore,  at  least  in  every  step  of  investiration,  the  statist  in  wishing  to  prosecute  inquiries  res- 
pecting different  nations,  touching  tne  freat  elemenu  of  society,  has  met  with  ibe  insur- 
mountable difficulty  arising  from  the  di£&rent  elements  elucidsted,  and  the  diverse  methods 
of  combination  adopted,  which  lessen  Uie  value  of  their  labors,  reciprocally,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  more  reliaole  data,  lead  to  the  frequent  use  of  one  set  of  elements  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  some  different  set,  producing  results  equally  unsatisfactory  to  the  man  of  sci- 
ence, as  they  are  often  dangerous,  if  made  the  basis  of  the  political  economy  and  legislation 
of  a  government 

In  addition  to  the  effort  to  effect  a  general  sympathy  or  concert  of  action  among  nations, 
with  reference  to  their  periodical  statistics,  it  has  been  my  aim,  in  which  I  have  succeeded, 
often  in  the  absence  of  published  records,  to  procure  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  condition  of 
the  people  of  all  classes  in  each  country  visited,  and  learn  their  trae  sute  with  reference  to 
numbers,  and  theproducts  of  their  agriculture  and  manufactures,  their  social  and  moral  con- 
dition, the  state  ofeducation,  the  price  of  labor,  and  the  practical  management  of  the  farmins 
interests ;  in  no  case,  however,  relying  upon  information  not  either  obtained  from  personal 
observation,  or  derived  officially,  and  in  a  manner  which  can  leave  no  doubt  of  its  correctnesa. 
My  opportunities  abroad  will  not  only  enable  me  to  effect  valuable  improvements  in  compil- 
ing our  census,  but  it  will  be  my  aim  vt  make  the  statistical  facts  useful  to  the  country  by 
forming  them  into  a  n»port  to  be  supplemental  hereto,  the  completion  of  which  has  been  re- 
tarded by  niT  other  official  duties. 

Another  object  had  in  view,  was  the  procuring  information  with  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  various  offices  in  Europe,  especially  those  connected  with  agriculture  and  sta- 
tistics, are  organized,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  information  obtained  is  made  available  to 
the  government  and  people.  To  the  attainment  of  these  purposes,  the  few  weeks  to  which 
my  time  limited  me,  and  the  diversity  of  languages  among  those  with  whom  my  investiga- 
tions were  pursued,  interposed  difficulties  only  surmounted  by  a  zealous  determination  to 
effect  the  duty  undertaken — one  in  which  failure  must  have  ensued,  were  it  not  for  the  offi- 
cial character  sustained  in  connection  with  the  office  here,  and  that  with  which  the  depart- 
ment honored  me,  as  its  representative  abroad :  the  one  enabling  me  to  impart  as  much 
valuable  information  to  others  as  was  solicited  in  return ;  the  other  giving  facilities  of  inter- 
course, and  a  claim  to  consideration,  which  was  never  slighted  by  any  officer  of  a  foreign 
government. 

In  England,  in  addition  to  the  free  intercourse  enjoyed  with  the  officers  of  government 
connected  with  statistical  matters,  several  opportunities  were  offered  for  biinging  the  ob- 
ject of  my  mission  before  public  audiences ;  and  invitations  were  tendered  me  to  address 
the  members  of  the  London  Statistical  Society  at  its  annual  meeting  in  that  city,  the  ^Society 
of  Actuaries  at  Richmond,  and  the  British  Association  at  Ipswich,  during  its  annual  meet- 
ing, which  was  attended  by  Prince  Albert,  one  of  its  members,  and  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tincoished  literal^  and  scientific  gentlemen  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  The  Sta- 
tistical Council  of  Belgium,  M.  Cluetelet,  President,  gave  me  a  place  in  their  Board  atone 
of  its  regular  meetings.  On  each  opportunity  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  present  a  full  account 
of  the  character  and  extent  of  our  investigations,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  for  takine  the 
seventh  census,  to  make  a  fair  and  impartial  exhibitof  our  progress  in  weslth  and  numoers 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  at  the  same  time  urge  the  propriety  of  mutual  efforts  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  more  uniform  and  useftal  statistical  puolications  by  different  gov- 
ernments. The  propriety  of  this  measure  was  felt  by  individuals  who  hadmade  statistics 
a  study,  and  the  necessity  for  some  action  was  universally  conceded;  and  it  affords  me 
infinite  gratification  to  state,  that  an  arrangement  has  been  made  for  a  general  statistical 
Con^ss,  to  be  held  at  Brussels,  (Belgium,)  during  the  ensuing  fall— a  roesaure  which  has 
received  the  approbation  of  several  of  the  most  disdnffuished  statists  of  Europe,  and  from 
which  the  most  beneficial  results  are  anticipated.  B^.  Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has 
been  appointed  a  delegate  to  this  Statistical  Congress  from  England «  He  is  a  seotleman 
distin^ished  no  less  by  his  laborious  researches  and  valuable  contributions  to  tne  science 
of  political  economy  and  statistical  knowledge  of  the  British  empire,  than  for  the  elevated 
position  he  holds  as  a  poblic  officer  and  man  of  letters.  J.  C.  KsmriDT. 
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753.419 

594.398 

•  691,392 

54,477 

2.1 

9.3 

33.8 

56.8 

868,903    15.32     6 
668,507   12.46     5 
905,999   3l.03|     8 

9 

7 
8 

Florida 

87,401 

60.43     1 

1 

21 

3,645,752 

19.1 

^3,925,399 

7.66 

4.678,728 

19,19 

• 

I' Ohio 

937,903 
343,031 
157,445 

31,639 

61.3 
133. 
185.2 

255.6 

1,519,467 

685,866 

476,183 

43,112 

30,945 

813,967 

62. 
99.9 

1.980.408 
988,416 

30,33 

21 

1 

Indiana ............. 

44.11|  11 
78,81'     9 

10 

niinois 

202.4 

851.470 

7 

Iowa 

-  1      192,214 

-  1      305,191 
570.9      397,654 

6.077 

345.84 

890.48 

87.33 

2 
3 

4 

10 
7 
7 
4 

10 
5 
2 

9 

Wisconsin 

3 

Michigan 

3 

•R 

^Minnesota,  (Territory) 

1,470,018 

85.43 

2,967,840 

101.89    4,721,430 

59.08 

e 

f  Kentnclcy 

687,917 
140,455 
309,527 
215,739 
681,904 
136,621 
30,388 

21 .9 1      779,828 
no.?!      383,702 

13.3      982,405 
173.3      689,043 
90.8      771.671 
63.3       511,974 
21.6,  1,002,625 
175.  1     606.555 

25.98 
77.75 
30.69 
45.27 
90.91 
61.46 

•54,56^ 

*'84,778 

•72,218 

41.501 

•63,396 

14,015 

3,414 

1,895 

10 

Missouri 

5 

S 

AlabfliP*  -  

142. 
40.6 
61.3 
81. 

112.9 

590,756 
352,411 
829,210 
375.651 
97,574 

t 

LooisiaQA ..... 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 

11 

v 

A.rkansas  •••.^.-i.**** 

221.1      209,639.114.85 

■3 

Texas ............... 

212,592 
61,547 

-     !    2 

9 

1 

VNew-Mexico,  (Ter'y).. 

9 
233 

2,202,551 

54.59 

3,409,132 

54.78 

5,041,051 

47.86 

"California 

- 

- 

- 

- 

165.00C 

9 

Seamen  in  U.  8.  serrice 

5,316 

- 

6,100 

"" 

13.293 
11,380 

•Hare 

th*  addi. 

tioD         «« 

Meoiiato( 
th«    frao- 
tioM. 

Total 

2,866.030 

,33.48 

17,069.453 

32.67.93,257,723 

36.25 

333 

Siatement  of  Population  bf  Claues  decennially,  from  1790  to  IB50,  inelugive. 


White* 

Free  colored 

Slaves 

Seamen  in  U.  8.  serrice 


Total  free 

Total  colored  popula- 
tion, free  k.  slares 


10.537,378,33.95 
319,599  36,85 


9.009.043 


30,61 


12,866,020 


10,856,977 


14.189.89t 

386.94: 

2.487,213 

6,100| 


17,069,453 


34,03^14,576,140 


2.328,642|31,44    2,873,458 


34.7 
20.9 
93.8 


34.1 


23.4 


19,630,73^ 

498,661 

3.198,324 


23,257,723 


20,059,399 


3,626,985 


38.28 

10*9 

28.58 


36.25 


37.61 


26.22 
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2.-CULTURE  OP  COTTON  IN  MACEDONIA. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  an  inquest  lately  inatituted  hy  the 
French  Minister  of  Commerce,  touching  our  great  staple,  cotton,  will  not  be 
▼oid  of  interest  to  most  of  our  readers : 

The  cultivation  of  the  Brazil  cottons  has  not  been  tried  in  Macedonia  ;  but 
for  several  years  trial  has  been  made  in  the  districts  of  SereM  and  Drama^  of 
the  fine  qualities  of  the  United  States,  which  have  been  perfectly  successful. 
It  has  been  ascertained*  moreover,  that  the  United  States  cottons  are  superior 
in  value,  by  over  twenty  per  cent.,  to  any  which  have  hitherto  been  cultivated 
in  the  province.  Nevertheless,  the  successful  trial  of  them  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed up,  because  they  have  to  be  pickied  very  rapidly,  and  in  Macedonia  the 
hands  are  too  few,  and  perhaps  the  cultivators  too  lazy,  to  comply  with  this 
condition.  In  the  next  place,  the  ginning  presents  more  difficulties  than  for 
the  kinds  of  cotton  now  cultivated;  for  it  requires  the  use  of  machines,  the 
cost  of  which  exceed  the  means  of  the  cultivators  and  proprietors  of  the  coun- 
try, who,  indebted  almost  without  exception,  can  only  raise  money  by  paying 
usurious  interest.  The  kind  of  cotton  now  cultivated  is  separated  from  the 
seed  by  means  of  lar^e  cylinders,  the  expense  of  which  is  not  more  than  $1 
to  $1  20.  The  principal  cotton  districts  in  Macedonia  are  those  of  Sera, 
Drama  and  Zigna.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton  has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  replaced  by  that  of  grain 
and  Indian  com. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Thessalia  is  of  little  importance,  producing 
scarcely  enough  for  local  consumption. 

In  Anatolia  herbaceous  cotton  has  been  cultivated  for  a  long  period  in  the 
districts  of  Aydin  and  Brousse.  It  is  planted  in  March  and  picked  in  Septem- 
ber. It  is  cultivated  so  easily,  and  the  quality  is  so  good,  that  before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Jumelf  or  cotton  tree,  into  Egypt,  that  country  used  to  import 
all  its  cotton  seed  from  Anatolia.  Even  at  the  present  day  she  has  recourse  to 
this  province  at  times.  But  the  cotton  which  grows  from  this  seed  does  not  in 
its  turn  produce  seed  suitable  for  planting,  and  she  found  it  necessaiy  every 
year  to  get  supplies  from  Asia  Minor.  This  inconvenience,  joined  to  the  Cact 
that  the  Anatic  plant  lasts  but  one  year,  while  the  cotton  tree  produces  for 
seven  years,  has  contributed  more  and  more  to  make  Egypt  abandon  the  Ana- 
tolian cotton,  though  it  is  reputed  to  be  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  demand  having  fallen  off  for  Anatolian  cotton,  the  production  has  been 
diminished  also.  In  fact,  the  annual  exportation,  which,  before  the  Americans 
had  carried  the  cultivation  of  cotton  to  such  an  extent,  had  risen,  for  Smyrna, 
to  from  60.000  to  70.000  bales  per  year,  is  reduced  now  to  from  12,000  to  15,- 
000.  The  weight  of  the  bales  varies  from  450  to  660  Ibs.—this  difference 
growing  out  of  the  necessity  of  regulating  the  weight  to  the  strength  of  the 
camels  used  in  transporting  the  cotton.     Each  animal  carries  two  bales. 

The  cotton  of  Anatolia  is  divided  into  five  qualities :  the  first  comprising  the 
cottons  of  Sobondjaand  Aydin;  the  second  those  of  Kirk-Agadje;  the  third 
those  of  Canaba ;  the  fourth  those  of  Kinck  and  of  Pergame ;  the  fifth  those  of 
Magnesia^  which  are  the  least  esteemed.  The  average  crop  each  year  is  about 
30,000  bales,  or  say  16.500,000  pounds.  It  often  hapnens  that  more  cotton  is 
produced  in  the  year  than  is  sufficient  both  for  the  demands  for  exportation 
and  for  home  consumption.  In  such  cases  the  growth  of  com  is  substituted 
the  following  year  for  that  of  cotton,  and  the  trade  in  the  latter  is  confined,  of 
course,  to  what  remains  on  hand.  But  these  facts  have  no  particular  influence 
on  the  cotton  market ;  we  can  only  conclude  from  them  that  in  case  of  an  ex- 
traordinary demand,  Anatolia  could  furnish  much  larger  crops.  The  30,000 
bales  which  now  constitute  her  annual  production,  are  disposed  of  thus: 
8,000  bales,  say  4,500,000  pounds,  are  retained  for  home  consumption ;  from 
12,000  to  16,000  bales  are  exported ;  and  about  10,000  bales  are  used  in  the 
manufactories  of  Aydin,  Canaba,  and  Menemen.  One  of  the  principal  import- 
ers of  cotton  from  Asia  Minor  is  Marseilles.  In  1850,  she  imported,  in  forty- 
five  vessels,  7,618  bales,  containing  about  4,190,000  pounds.  In  1851,  however 
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the  quantity  was  much  smaller,  as  up  to  November  26,  she  had  only  reeeived 
3,996  bales,  containing  about  2,200,000  pounds.  The  first  quality  cotton  from 
Anatolia  was  worth  in  November,  1851,  about  five  cents  per  pound  ;  the  lowest 
quality  was  worth  about  4|  cents.  This  last  year  the  crop  has  been  very 
■mall,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  season. 

We  learn  from  the  same  source,  that  the  Sultan  is  this  year  trying,  on  a 
large  scale,  in  the  country  around  Smyrna,  the  culture  of  cotton  from  seed 
procured  expressly  for  this  purpose  from  the  southern  United  States.  We 
have  not  yet  learned  the  result  of  the  experiment. 

3.— COTTON  CULTUKE  IN  CAUCASIA. 

1  extract  from  the  Annals  of  Foreign  Commerce,  oablished  by  the  Minister  of 
Agricalture  and  Commerce,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the  followiog  notice  of  the  culture 
of  cotton  in  Caucasia.  This  is  ever  a  subject  of  interest  to  your  Soathem 
readers : 

OottoD  is  one  of  the  most  important  productions  which  Russia  is  likely  to  re» 
ceive  from  Tranecaucasia.  Up  to  1830,  sbe  had  imported  from  foreign  countries 
only  about  250,000  poudt,  (ab<iut  9,000,000  poaods,)  but  in  1850,  the  importation 
had  increased  to  over  1,000,000  paudt,  (or  .36,000,000  pounds.)  These  figures 
show  the  increasing  magnitude  of  the  cotton  interest  in  Ruasia,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  so  important  a  staple  can  be  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Transcaacasia. 

This,  however,  is  no  new  discovery,  for  cotton  has  been  grown  in  the  province 
of  Armenia  for  along  period;  though  the  Armenian  cotton  has  generally  been  of 
a  very  short  staple  and  poor  qaality.  The  production  at  present  is  about  130,000 
pond*,  (4,685,000  pounds,)  and  this  is  mostly  used  in  the  counlry  for  spinning, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  wadding. 

In  1835,  Baron  Rosen,  commander-in-chief  of  the  country,  introduced  some 
ootton-seed  from  Egypt.  The  first  trials  of  it,  however,  were  not  continued  j  but 
in  1845,  Prince  Worontzoff,  Lieutenant  of  Cancasus,  ordered  more  seed,  not  only 
from  Egypt,  but  from  Malta  and  Bourbon. 

Shortly  after  this,  (in  1847,)  new  plantations  were  established  in  four  villages 
near  the'Eiow,  and  tne  cotton  produced  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  Egypt. 
The  average  crop  was  sixteen  to  twenty  pouds,  (say  576  to  720  pounds,)  per  de»- 
iiaiinef  (a  desnatine  being  about  2}  acres,)  and  it  was  worth  at  Moscow  about  72 
rubles  silver  ($6  76)  per  paud. 

Nevertheless,  these  four  villages  raise  only  about  500  poudt  (18,000  pounds)  for 
local  cousumotion.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  poud  (36  pounds)  could  be  raised 
and  delivered  in  Moscow  for  from  3  rubles  4  cop.  to  4  rubles,  (from  |3  to  t3  86,) 
and  could  be  sold  there  for  from  6  to  7  rubles. 

To  extend  this  business,  and  to  raise  from  the  first  year  2,000  poudt  (72,000 
pounds)  of  cotton,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  hundred  dessiatines  of  land 
(about  275  acres)  near  the  Eiow,  or  the  Souscha,  and  a  capital  of  15,000  rubles. 

In  Transcaucasia  there  are  more  than  400,000  detsiaiinu  (1,100,000  acres)  of 
land  suited  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  it  should  be  remarked  that  a  sixth  part 
of  this  quantity  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  cotton  demand  of  Russia. 

4^N0RTH£RN  SHIPS  AND  SOUTHERN  RAILROADS.* 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  northern  ship-owners  that  there  is  probably  no  in- 
terest more  directly  connected  with  the  advancement  of  New-Orieans  than  their 
own  T  That  such  is  the  fact  no  elaborate  argument  is  needed  to  prove ;  for  any 
intelligent  mind  will  be  convinced  of  it  by  a  moment's  reflection  upon  ihe  course 
of  trade.  New-Orleans,  as  she  now  stands,  is  mainly  the  accretion,  so  to  speak, 
d  a  large  trade  with  the  interior,  and  her  prosperity  and  progress  can  be  secured 
only  by  retaining  that  portion  of  her  internal  commerce  which  she  yet  possesses, 
and  by  opening  new  avenues  and  new  resources  to  swell  the  aggregate  of  her 
"  Receipts  from  the  Interior."  And  in  this  prosperity  and  progress,  we  assert, 
the  northern  ship-owners  are  directly  interested;  for  the  more  we  receive,  the 
more  their  ships  will  carry  away;  and  every  pound  of  produce  of  whatever  na- 
ture, that  is  drawn  from  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  Eastern 
cities  by  means  of  the  northern  canals  and  rail-roads,  is  so  much  freight  lost  to 

*  From  New-Orieans  Prices  Current 
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them.  Now,  geoUemen  Bhip-owners  of  the  North,  we  beg  leave  nspeetfiiUf  to 
inform  yoa  that,  after  years  of  culpable  sapineneu,  which  all  now  acknowledge, 
oar  city  and  state,  and  oar  neighDoriog  states,  are  awakening  to  the  necessity  of 
bringing  Art  to<Uie  aid  of  Nature ;  and  while  the  latter  still  yields  her  riyera  (sach 
as  they  are)  to  the  navigation  of  the  flatboat  and  the  steamboat,  the  former  is 
making  efforts  to  open  new  resonrces  by  means  of  rail-roada,  the  want  of  which 
has  been  signally  demonstrated  daring  the  past  season.  In  this  new  enterprise 
money  is  wanted ;  and  we  advise  jon,  as  yoa  value  yoar  own  interest,  to  send  on 
your  capital  to  its  aid.  By  so  domg,  we  firmly  believe  that  yon  will  not  only 
make  a  safe  investment,  m  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  bat  will  assist 
yoar  main  interest,  which  is  the  famishing  of  profitable  employment  for  yoor 
ships.  And  it  shoald  be  remembered  by  ship-owners,  that  the  advantage  of  in- 
creased receipts  at  oar  port  is  not  confined  to  oatward  fireights  alone.  A  safe  and 
profitable  investment,  which,  as  we  conceive,  oar  rail-road  stocks  would  famish, 
and  the  increased  amount  of  oatward  freight  which  would  result  from  the  con- 
struction of  rail-roads,  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  incentives  to  a  liberal  outlay  of 
their  capital.  But  besides  these,  there  are  the  return  freiehts,  the  extent  of 
which,  of  course,  depends  mamly  upon  the  amount  of  produce  exported,  and 
which  will  be  greater  or  less  as  the  trade  of  our  city  is  more  or  less  extended  aad 
prosperous.  These  views,  for  aught  we  know,  aro  familiar  to  all,  and  we  claim 
no  merit  of  originality ;  but  as  we  do  not  ramember  to  have  heard  them  in  con- 
versation, or  to  have  seen  them  in  print,  we  have  presumed  to  put  them  forth  in 
the  crude  form  in  which  they  here  appear.  Please  take  them  for  what  they  sre 
worth. 

5.— NEGRO  LIFE  IN  WASmNGTON. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New-York  Express,  writing  from  Washington,  says: 

*'  It  is  not  of  enjoyments  in  high  life  that  I  took  up  my  pen  to  write  you  this 
morning,  but  to  describe  an  assembly  mom  properly  pertaining  to  '  lira  Below 
Stairs,'  that  has  just  taken  place  in  the  *  West  End.'  A  week  ago  one  of  my  ac- 
quaintances brought  for  my  inspection  an  invitation  she  had  received,  and  which 
she  wished  to  accept.  In  an  envelop,  covered  with  embossed  cupids  and  roses, 
directed  to  Miss  —^j  was  a jprinted  card  as  follows : 

"  *  The  Psyc  Club  respectfully  invites  the  pleasure  of  Miss company  on 

Wednesday  evening  next,  3rd  of  March,  at  8  o'clock.'     [Managers'  names,  &c.] 

"  The  very  respectable  gentlemen  of  color,  whose  names  were  down  as  mana- 
gers, told  what  the  affair  would  be,  and,  in  reality,  no  party  eiven  in  Washin^n 
tnis  season  was  mora  costly  or  more  ei^joyed.  It  was  held  in  a  large  bnck 
house  on  the  avenue,  which  was  lent  to  them  by  the  owner,  a  gentleman  of  high 
standing  here,  the  whole  mansion  being  open  for  the  occasion*  The  two 
parlors  below  were  filled  with  ladies  of  color,  of  various  a^es.  matrons  and  mai- 
aens,  dressed  in  satins,  thules,  bareges,  flowers,  maslins,  with  bouquets,  fans  and 
embroidered  handkerchiefs.  They  were  received  by  the  managers,  who  wore 
large  white  satin  rosettes,  and  were  indefatigable  in  their  attentions  to  all.  A 
third  room  on  the  lower  floor  was  open  the  entire  evening,  in  which  were  hot 
chocolate,  cakes,  oysters,  lemonade  and  punch.  The  third  story  was  given  up  for 
dressing-rooms,  one  for  ladies,  one  for  gentlemen.  The  second  floor  was  occupied 
by  the  supper.  Two  long  tables  were  elegantiy  arranged.  Everything  to  be 
seen  on  the  sapper  table  of  a  party  given  in  the  grandest  mansion  in  the  city  was 
there,  even  to  the  ver^  silver  di^es,  that  figure  ni|;ht  after  night  at  the  entertain- 
ments of  our  secretanes  and  ministers.  M.  Gutier  (the  confectioner)  and  his 
assistanU  presided  the  entire  evening  as  carefully  as  if  serving  the  President 
There  was  no  dancing  or  music,  because  the  club  were  all  memben  of  the  church ; 
only  conversation  ana  feasting,  to  while  away  the  time.  The  entire  expense  was 
borne  by  ten  of  the  gentlemen.  Now,  what  a  country  this  is,  this  land  of  slavery, 
where  such  enjoyments  for  the  colored  race  are  sanctioned  by  the  whites— this 
much  decried  spot !  whereas,  at  the  North,  was  ever  such  a  party  heard  off  Are 
there  any  ten  servants  there,  (for  these  men  are  themselves  servants,  and  wait  on 
those  who  pay  them  wages,^  who  could  afford  to  give  such  a  feast  to  their  friends, 
or  who  know  how  to  do  it,  m  such  style  and  with  so  much  propriety  7  No ;  they 
can  scarcely  get  bread  to  eat  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  in  those  lands  of  freedom 
where  they  pine  and  die,  utterly  neglected  by  the  sympathizing  abolitionists,  who 
spill  oceans  of  ink,  and  shed  crocoaile  tears,  only,  in  their  service,  but  let  them 
atarve  at  their  doors  meantime." 
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HENRY  D.  BACON,  or  St.  Louis- 


WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


No.  16. 


Mr.  Baooh,  though  acucely  yet  thir^- 
£▼6  years  of  age,  has  achieTed  for  Uaaelf, 
by  hUreiolttte  parpoae,  indomitable  energy, 
qoick  and  aoeurate  judgment,  and  sound 
iotelligenee,  a  reputation  in  commercial  cir- 
cles scarcely  second  to  that  of  any  of  the 
veterans  who  are  looked  up  to  in  tlie  western 
▼alley  as  the  Neaton  and  Ulysses  of  the 
mercantile  profession. 

A  son  of  Massachusetts,  Uke  the  most  of 
his  countrymen,  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
leave,  at  an  early  age,  its  granite  hills  and 
ice  lakes,  which  have  a  great  deal  more  of 
prose  than  poetry  aboat  them,  despite  of 
Longfellow  and  Smenon,  and  seek  an  abode 
and  fortune  in  the  rich  and  thriving  regions 
of  the  West,  where  man  and  nature  meet 
oo  more  equal  terms,  and  where  the  "  fickle 
goddess"  pays  penance  for  coquetries  that 
are  past 

Arriving  at  St  Louis  in  1837,  Mr.  Bacon 
opened  a  business  corresponding  with  his 
means,  in  which  he  had  the  ordinary  share 
of  profito  and  losses,  the  one  alternatiDg  with 
the  other,  or  balancing  or  ezcelUng  in  that 
sort  of  very  excidng,  but  not  always  very 
.  pleasant  experience  of  mercandle  life.  It 
is  sufficient  that  in  this  sphere  he  maintain- 
ed credit  and  character,  and  if  we  must 
■ay  it,  for  the  words  are  talismanic,  opening 
all  hearts,  as  indicating  the  highest  possible 
success,  made  money. 

In  1845  he  married  the  daughter  of  D. 
Page,  Esq.,  a  veteran  and  wealthy  citizen 
of  8t  Louis,  prominent  in  business;  and 
being  admitted  into  the  house,  soon  suc- 
ceeded to  almost  the  entire  management  of 
its  very  extended  affairs. 

In  1848,  at  his  bstance,  the  present  wide- 
ly known  and  distinguished  banking>house 


of  Page  &  Baoon  was  established  at^Bft. 
Louis;  and  founded  as  it  was  upon  the 
immense  private  resources  of  iu  head,  and 
the  acknowledged  seal,  energy,  integri^ 
and  experience  of  Mr.  Bacon,  it  soon  at- 
tained public  confidence,  which  it  has  pre- 
served unshaken,  whilst  conducting  an  enor« 
mous  share  of  the  monetary  matters  of  St. 
Louis.  No  pnbbc  or  private  banldog-houae 
maintains  higher  rank. 

In  1850,  a  branch  of  the  banking-house 
was  opened  in  California,  and  the  business 
uf  the  two  establishmeota  exceeds  in  extent 
iSS,000,000  per  annum. 

In  all  the  extended  and  important  con- 
cerns of  this  establishment,  Mr.  Bacon  has 
proved  himself  fully  competent;  and  we 
question  if  there  ia,  in  the  whole  western 
valley,  an  individual  who  coukl,  with  greater 
skill,  administer  and  control  them*  This  ia 
high  reputation  for  so  young  a  man,  but  it 
is  well  established. 

As  a  citizen,  Mr.  Bacon  has  never  been 
wanting  in  public  spirit,  or  a  disposition  to 
advance  the  common  weal  On  several 
occasions  he  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  City  Council,  in  which  body  his  ad- 
vocacy of  wise  and  liberal  measures  was  al' 
ways  to  be  counted  upon  and  secured.  No 
benevolent  and  generous  cause  ever  found 
him  dead  to  its  claims ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  hxmdreds  who  are  the  living  wit- 
nesses of  his  disinterested  and  kindly  chari- 
ties. It  is  thus,  in  the  march  to  fortune,  he 
finds  the  ready  welcome  of  all,  giving  him 
a  hearty  Ood  speed. 

The  young  men  of  8t.  Louis  have  ever 
found  in  him  a  spirit  akin,  in  many  respects, 
to  their  own,  and  sympathising  in  their  pur- 
suits, their  hopes,  their  pleasures,  and  their 
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fortones.  A  kind  adriMr,  a  ready  friend, 
administering  Benrices  when  rach  serrices 
tell  with  moft  effect,  and  far  beyond  their 
coat,  Mr.  Bacon  haa  attained  an  enTiable 
reputation  among  thia  claaa.  But  the  other 
day  he  came  forward  most  liberally  to  aid 
in  the  proposed  atmctnre  of  a  splendid 
Mercantile  Society  HalL  We  extract  from 
the  minates  of  the  Association  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  service,  as  follows: ' 

**  We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  annonnc 
ing  an  instance  of  princely  liberality  on  the 
part  of  an  eminent  banker  of  this  city,  of 
which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  confers 
greater  honor  upon  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended, 
or  npon  the  gentleman  whose  powerful  as- 
siitance  it  has  so  opportunely  receiTod.  H. 
D.  Bacon,  Esq.,  has  authorised  us  to  state, 
that  he  will  take  atock  in  our  company  to 
the  amount  of  $30|000,  if  the  remainder  of 
the  neceasary  sum  is  obtained.  That  un- 
provided balance  is  $30,000.  Incited  by 
this  signal  example  of  public  spirit  and  be- 


noTolence,  there  can  no  longer  remsia  i 
doubt  that  our  citixens  ^riU  at  oaee  sab- 
seribe  the  balance  of  the  ontaken  soci 
When  informed  of  the  precarioaa  utasna 
of  the  enterprise,  Mr.  Baocm  promptly  csme 
to  the  rescue,  and  is  therefore  jasttly  entiikd 
to  the  enviable  distinction  of  having  enssfeif 
its,trinmphant  success.  Not  leas  certudij 
has  he,  at  one  stride,  taken  the  foremoa 
rank  among  the  friends  and  benefacton  d 
the  Mercantile  Library  Aaaociatioo." 

The  personal  qualities  of  Mr.  Baeoa  uv 
eminently  fitted  to  conciliate  friendafaip,  ind 
enlarge  the  circle  of  his  peraonal  hieadi; 
and  whether  transacting  tbe  business  of  ks 
banking-house,  or  extending  the  bospitafi- 
ties  of  his  elegant  mansion,  hia  gentlemanlj 
courtesy,  amenity  of  manners,  franksew 
and  ease,  are  felt  and  acknowledged. 

May  his  future  career  advance  evee 
brighter  than  the  past,  and  may  a  good  oU 
age,  with  iu  honors  and  ica  rewards,  crowD 
the  efforts  of  a  well-spent  and  osefui  life. 


EDITORIAL  AND  IITEBABT  DEPARTMENT. 


1.  —  Hernando  de  Sifto.^The  following 
is  from  the  Prairie  Star,  published  at  Marks- 
ville,  Avoyelles  parish : 

Since  we  have  been  in  this  place  we  have 
made  a  visit  to  Old  Biver,  situated  about 
(Mie  mile  back  of  Marksville.  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  curious  and  apparently 
military  works,  the  sign  of  which  seems  de- 
signed to  remain  as  long  as  the  world  stands. 
We  will  first  attempt  a  description,  before 
we  presume  an  opimon. 

Toe  banks  of  what  doubtless  was  once 
Red  River,  is  about  seventeen  feet  higher 
than  the  highest  water  marks  ever  known 
by  the  oldest  inhabitants.  Immediatelv 
upon  die  bank  is  situated  a  large  mouna, 
about  twenty  feet  high,  forming  a  level  of 
about  an  acre  on  the  top ;  from  tms,  or  rather 
from  the  base  of  it,  commences  apparently  a 
breastwork,  of  one  mile  in  extent,  forming  a 
complete  semi-circle,  uniformly  eight  feet 
in  height,  with  a  complete  circumvallation 
the  whole  extent,  with  a  slight  interruption, 
however,  of  what  appears  to  have  been 
planted  a  battery  for  the  use  of  the  cannon. 

Immediately  in  the  rear  of  this  battery  is 
situated  a  small  mound,  forty  feet  high,  as 
thoujgh  it  was  intended  as  a  kind  of  look-out. 
Back  of  this,  still,  is  another,  built  in  the 
form  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cholula,  a  double 


mound,  one  upon  the  other,  dimioishiBS  in 
sixe  to  the  top.  Some  years  since  the  Hoo. 
P.  S«)ule  and  Judge  Preston  visited  these 
ruins,  and  the  opinion  of  U>«  former  was  that 
they  presented  the  appearance  of  Eoropeaa 
works.  If  we  bear  m  mind  tbe  fact  that 
this  is  the  first  high  land  not  subject  to  otbt- 
flow,  after  leaving  the  mouth  of  Bed  River, 
we  are  irresisdbly  led  to  the  condaaion  dwt 
it  formed  the  camping-ground  of  Henaado 
de  Soto :  still  the  tinnier  in  some  pIsces  ap- 
pears to  be  guite  ancient— soois  messunng 
six  feet  in  diameter. 

2.— eTATlSTICS   Of  THE  TCSCAtOOSA 
VAirUPACTUBUrO  CO's  MILLS. 
SCOTTSVILLE,  AU^  AprU  9, 1852. 
To  J.  D.  B.  Dfi  Bow,  Esq. : 

1  brick  cotton  mill.  45  by  90  feet.  3  •«««, 
with  basement  and  garret,  with  a  wing 
atUched,  33  by  43  feet,  4  atones. 

1  wiUow;  2  lapping  machinet;  ^  «*' 
ton  cards,  30  inches ;  3  drawing  frame*;  • 
speeders ;  12  spinning  frames, 

1536  spindles. 
1  pair  of  hand  mules,  460      " 
1  twine  machine,        SO      ** 

2036  ,  ,^4^ 

120     woolmniew*^- 
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4  peek;  3  dreMlog  frames;  1  spooling  ma- 
cbine  ;  2  w.rpers ;  1  pair  of  wool  cards,  Ibr 
coUa,  will  card  160  op  170  Iba.  per  day;  1 
•et  of  do.  for  maoufacturing  wool ;  1  wool 
mule,  120  spindles ;  45  looms,  for  4-4  goods. 
ftboot  30  ranniuff. 

We  cniplov  about  90  operatives. 

w^e  manufacture  daily  about  1500  yards 
Osnabum  »  per  annnm,  450,000  yards,  31 
"*JSf  T°"'  ^*»%^^"&  8  oas.  per  yard  ;  650 
to  700  yds.  cotton  yam  »  an.,  100,000  lbs. ;  11 
to  1200  lbs.  cotton  =  350  to  360,000  lbs  » 
700  bales.  Aljout  12,000  yards  heavy  linseys 
yearly;  also,  a  quantity  of  twine  and  sewing 
cpuoD.  We  have  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  a 
?2°/^^  ??  ^y  ^  f*«^  The  water  wheel  is 
13  feet  diameter,  and  8  feet  long  overshot 
Oup  hend  and  fcU  of  water  18  feet,  with  an 
abundant  supply  at  all  times,  and  not  subject 
to  inundation.  Our  profits  for  the  last  two 
yeaps  wepe  quite  light,  but  no  loss.  We 
genepally  declare  10  p.  ct,  dividend;  one 
year,  15  p.  ct.  A  population  of  about  200. 
The  Company  own  all  the  proper^. 

LATE  PUBLICATIONS. 

^'^Aretie  Startling  Expedition:  a  Jour- 
nal of  a  Boat-voyage  through  Rupert's 
Land  and  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  search  of  the 
discovery  ships  under  command  of  Sir 
John  Franklin.  With  an  Appendix  on 
Je  Physical  Geoaraphy  of  North  America. 
By  Sir  John  Ricbapdaon,  C.  B  »  F.  R.  S., 
Inspector  of  Naval  Hospitals  and  Fleeu, 
f^«  '^•'^X^i'^-  Hsrper  dc  Brothers, 
1852.     J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans. 

We  are  preparing  an  elaborate  review  of 
thia  moat  intepestiog  work,  which  will  appear 
in  our  next  nnrober. 

X'-JUterarv   World,    New- York— #3  per 

annum :  S.  A.  Jc  G.  Dnyckinck. 

This  popular  journal,  the  first  and  only  one 
of  its  kind  successfully  established  in  the 
Uuited  States,  is  especially  devoted  to  the 
intereste  of  the  reading  public. 

Its  leaders  embrace  all  subjects  of  general 
iDtereat,  handled  in  an  independent  style. 

lu  ules  and  sketches  are  by  the  best 
writers  of  our  own  country,  or  selected  from 
choiee  foreign  soarces  not  generally  ac- 
cessible. 

Its  chronicle  of  passing  events  is  full  and 
minute  on  all  topics  likely  to  interest  the 
intelligent,  embiacing  the  latest  information 
on  all  subjecu  of  literature,  science,  art, 
music,  drama,  popular  amusement,  and 
social  chit-chat. 

lu  literary  notices  aim  at  combining 
enteruinment  and  piquancy,  with  the  fullest 
and  fairest  exposition  of  etwrjr  new  hook  of 
valk0piMished. 

40  VOL.  n. 


The  proceedings  of  the  various  societiea 
for  discovery  op  pesearrh  throughout  the 
country  are  regularly  reported  in  ita 
columns. 

It  containa  every  week  lists  of  all  hooka 
published  in  this  country,  and  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  valuable  works  published 
abroad  and  not  reprinted  here.  This  in- 
formation cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other 
single  publicadon,  and  its  value  to  all 
readers  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

Its  constant  contributors  are  some  of  the 
most  eminent  authora  of  the  country. 

It  is  the  aim  of  its  conductora  to  issue  a 
weekly  jounial  inferior  to  none  in  America 
in  enlightened  enteruinment  and  efficiency. 

3.— T%e  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Burnt, 
edited  by  Robert  Chambers,  in  4  volumes. 
New-York :  Harper  dc  Brothers.  J.  C. 
Morgan,  New-Orleans,  1852. 

We  have  received  vol.  I.,  which  is  neatly 
issued,  and  contains  the  Life  of  the  poet,  to- 
gether with  his  Correspondence  and  Poems, 
written  up  to  1786.  In  the  appendix  there 
are  several  interesting  papers,  among  othera, . 
an  account  ef  his  ancestry,  and  the  hooka 
read  by  him  in  early  life.  As  the  other 
volumes  appear  we  shall  give  them  a  notiee 
which  will  be  worthy  of  the  great  merits  of 
the  Scottish  bard.  Mr.  Chambers'  edidon  of 
this  work  must  meet  with  nniveraal  favor. 

i.^Rational  ReHgion  and  Morals-,  pre- 
senting  an  Analysis  of  the  Functions  of 
the  Mind  under  the  operations  and 
directions  of  Reason,  etc.,  etc.  By 
Thomaa  J.  Vaiden,  M.  D.,  of  St  Louis. 

,  Mo. 

We  are  indebted  to  J,  B.  Steel  for  thia 
ponderous  volume  of  one  thousand  pagea  of 
small  type!  It  embraces  a  systemade 
attack  upon  revelation,  the  Bible,  etc.,  and 
indeed  upon  all  religious  creeds  and  beliefs 
except  that  which  is  founded  upon  Reaaon, 
as  the  author  expresses  iu  There  is  evidently 
a  screw  loose  somewhere  in  the  mind  of  this 
voluminous  writer ;  but  it  may  confidently  be 
affirmed  of  his  book,  whatever  its  infidel 
intentionst  it  is  entirely  incapable  of  doing 
any  harm  I  If  any  one  succeeds  in  reading 
a  whole  page  of  it  through,  his  success  will 
be  greater  than  ours,  after  several  attempta. 
Such  a  waste  of  labor  and  ink,  and  good 
paper,  is  without  a  parallel  "  In  short,  we 
can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it,"  and 
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k«ve  no  ide»  that  may  on©  el»e  will  be  more 
fortunate.  The  •ulhor  dedicates  it  '*  to  the 
dtizens  of  the  world— those  of  the  BUlion, 
inspired  by  Reason  and  Troth,"  etc,  and 
we  leave  it  in  their  hwids  for  what  they  can 
make  of  it. 

5.— Alabama  Butorical  Soeuiy.—We 
have  received  the  first  number  of  the 
Transacuons  of  this  association,  which  con- 
tains the  proceedings  of  the  first  meeting ; 
the  Report  of  Executive  Committee ;  the 
Address  of  the  President;  Report  of  Com- 
miwee  on  the  Statisucs  of  Tuscaloosa;  Col. 
Groom's  Essay  ou  the  Cotton  Plant.  The 
officora  of  the  society  are— | 

JIou.  ALtx.  Bowi*.  President. 

Gen.  £.  D.  Kiito,       ) 
Hon.  W.  Moody,  Treaturer. 
J.  H.  Foster,  Secretary. 

6-^ Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 
Communicating  Reports  of  Col.  Long  and 
Mr.  Ellet,  relating  to  the  inundations  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  This  is  an  interesting 
work,  with  maps,  and  will  be  noticed  by  us 
more  fuUy  hereafter,  though  Mr.  Ellet's 
report  has  been  already  largely  reviewed  in 
our  pages  by  our  able  friend,  Albert  Stein, 
of  Mobile. 

7.~-Medical  DepaHmetU  of  the  Uni- 
verniiy  of  NaskviUe.—We  call  attention  to 
the  advertisement  of  this  institution  in 
another  place.  The  total  number  of  stu- 
dents  in  1351,  '52,  is  181. 

S.^Riego ;  or,  the  Spanieh  Martyr,  A 
Tragedy  in  five  acts.  Published  by  P.  D. 
Beroard,  Richmond,  Va.  We  apologise  to 
the  author,  who  was  good  enough  to  send  us 
a  copy,  for  not  having  notieed  it  before.  We 
have  still  to  postpone  the  daty  to  another 
number  of  the  Review. 

9.— School  for  Huihand*.  A  Novel.  By 
Lady  Bulwer  Lytton.  Three  volumes  in 
one.    Carey  &  Hart,  1852. 

We  thank  J.  B.  Steel,  New-Orleans,  for  a 
copy  of  this  ingenious,  but,  as  usual,  rather 
spiteful  novel  of  Lady  Bulwer.  She  has  a 
long  preface,  filled  up  with  personal  matters, 
in  which  the  public  are  ever  disposed  to  cake 
an  interest,  where  the  quarrels  of  high  life 
are  concerned. 


lO.^Rtport  ef  the  Glonly  Hat^UeU  •/ 
NewOrUant.—Tbu  able  doeumeot  as  the 
production  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Fenaer.  We 
extract  from  it  some  statistics^  shcywiag  the 
enormous  operatitms  of  the  instatatian. 

It  will  appear  from  the   accompttnying 
document,  that,  in  the  year  1850, 
The  number  of  patients  admitted 

, .V. 18,476 

Do.        do.      discharged,  15,989 

Do.        do.      died 1,884 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
Hospital   for   the  year    1850 

was: 169,783  97 

Whilst  the  payment  and  expen- 
diture amounted  to 89,427  56 

The  gross  income  for  this  year, 
incloding  the  state  appropria- 
tion, was 84,711  49 

The  debts  due  by  the  Hospkal. 

31st  December,  1850 29,380  89 

The  debto  due  to  the  Hospital..    14,570  14 
Number  of  patients  from  foreign 

conntries 16,593 

Do.        do.     United  States.  1,774 

Do.       do.     nnknown 104 

Together 1M7« 

Of  Which  number  there  were 

from  the  State  of  Louisiana..  W4 

For  the  year  1851— 

Number  of  patients  adantted. ..        18,430 
Do.  do.       discharged.         16.777 

Do.  do.       died 1,871 

The  cost  of  maintenance  was...  #67,074  48 
Payments  and  expenditures  dur- 
ing Uie  year 66,575  TO 

The  gross  income  for  the  year, 
including  the  slate  appropria' 

tion,was -. 66,504  91 

Debts  due  by  the  Hospital 23,853  45 

Debts  due  to  the  HospiUl 16,169  28 

Of  this  last  amount,  nearly  three-fouxths 
are   considered    unavailable,    leaving  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Hospital  about  $20,000 
at  this  time. 
The   number  of  patients   frogn 

foreign  countries 16,5CB 

Do.  do.    United  Slates.  1,726 

Do.  do.     unknown....  291 

Together 18.496 

Of  which  number  there  were 
from  Louisiana  only •  ^41 

n.—Tke  Ittkmue  of  Tektiantffee,  Being 
the  results  of  a  Survey  for  a  Rail-Road  to 
connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocefuts, 
made  by  the  Scientific  Commission  under 
the  direction  of  Major  J.  G.  Barnard,  U. 
8.  Engineers.  With  a  Rewime  of  the 
GeoU^,  Local  Topography,  Climate, 
Productive  Industry,  Fauna  and  Flora, 
ofthatrefion.  lUostrated  with  nnmeroui 
maps  ana  engravings.  Arranged  an^ 
prepared  for  the  Company,  by  J.  J.  W'il- 
liams,  AssisMnt  Engmeer.  New-York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
This  work,  in  two  handsome  ▼olnmet,  tlie 
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latter  eontainiog  map*,  ice.  may  be  had  at 
the  bookstores,  and  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting prodariions  of  tlie  da^'.  When  a 
little  more  at  leisure,  we  design  to  make 
them  the  basia  of  an  article. 

I^.—Ratuiolpk-Macon  Magaziney  pub- 
lished by  the  students  of  that  college  in 
Vii^nia.  A  neat  montlily  periodical,  with 
many  interesting  essays  and  sketches.  It 
has  reached  tlM  second  n  amber  of  the 
second  volume.  We  like  to  see  such  ef' 
foru  in  all  of  the  literaxy  institutions  of  the 
South. 

l^.'^Stmthern,  lAUrary  Messenger  for 
March,  1852.  Richmond,  Va.:  R.  Thomp- 
son. #5  per  annam.  Contents — Voyage  to 
China ;  The  Fall  of  Bexar ;  Short  Sennons ; 
History  of  Richmond;  Shadows  of  the 
Mountains'  Pine;  Poetry  of  Judge  Henry 
Jackson ;  Queen  Victoria ;  original  poema, 
Ponce  de  Leon's  Dream ;  The  Madonna, 
Bella  Guardia;  Sonnet;  Lola  Monies  Un- 
seen, dec. 

lA.-^Bmiker's  Magazine,  Boston:  J. 
Smith  Horoana.  Five  dollars  per  annum. 
Contents~~Prize  Essay  on  Banking;  History 
of  Banking ;  Natural  Formation  of  Gold : 
Gold  of  California ;  Catalogue  of  rare  and 
useful  books  on  Banking ;  Bank  statistics 
of  the  diflerent  states,  etc.  etc. 

15. — Astronomical  Observations,  made 
under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury, 
at  the  National  Observatory,  Washington. 
Vol.  IL  ^ 

We  are  indebted  for  a  copy  of  this  large 
quarto  volume  to  the  eourtesy  of  the  author, 
and  did  time  admit,  should  be  pleased  to 
open  to  onr  readers  much  of  the  valuable 
mauer  it  embodies.  Independendy  of  the 
mere  tables,  which  inTolve  a  prodigious 
amount  of  labor,  there  are  over  a  hundred 
pages  upon  the  subject  of  the  Electro-Cbro- 
novraph,  the  Planet  Neptune,  and  Wind 
and  Current  Charts.  These  are  matters  of 
great  interest  and  importance  to  naTigators, 
as  well  as  to  men  or  science.  No  man  in 
^e  United  States  is  doing  more  for  the  sea 
Aterests  than  Lieut.  Maury,  and  the  South 
Vs  no  son  more  ardently  devoted  to  her 
advancement,  as  the  pages  of  onr  own  Re- 
view have  shown. 

le^The'Head  of  ihs  Famii^-^  novel. 
hj  the  author  of  *•  OHve,"  and  "  The  Ogil- 
vies."  This  is  number  167  of  Harpers'  ad- 
mirable library  of  select  novels,  which  ia  a 
•ufficient  assurance  of  its  excellence  and 
readable  qualities*  It  is  dedicated  to  a 
lad^— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning— and  is 
written  in  the  usual  simple,  clear  and  vigor- 
ous style  of  its  author. 

17. — Ravensclife — a  novel,  by  Mrs. 
Marsh,  the  well-kuown  author  of  <*  Two 
Old  Men's  Tales,"  •*  Monlaum  Hall,"  a^c. 
SiG.  This  is  a  novel  of  high  merit,  and  well 
deserving  of  the  place  it  occupies  in  Har* 
pers'  Select  Libraiy.  It  is  now  too  late  to 
praise  it.  as  it  is  well  known.    Like  all  of] 


Harpers'  select  novels,  it  is  published  im- 
abridged  and  unaltered. 

18.'-Darieny  or  the  Merchant  Prince: 
An  Historical  Romance,  by  Elliot  W arbor- 
ton,  author  of  '*  The  Crescent  and  the 
Cross,"  "Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cava- 
liers," "Reginald  Hastings,"  &c.  New- 
York:  Harpers.    Morgan:  New-Orleans. 

19.— ilmmram  Siatislieal  Soeiety.—We 
have  received  the  consdtution,  etc.  of  this 
important  associadon,  which  has  lately  been 
formed  in  New- York,  and  of  which  Henry 
Grinnell  is  President,  and  Charles  A.  Dana, 
and  S.  Dewitt  Blood  good,  SecreUries.  An 
initiation  fee  of  #10,  and  #5  per  annum,  will 
constitute  a  member.  There  are  annirer- 
sary,  special  and  ordinary  meetings — tho 
latter  taking  place  regularly  once  a  quarter. 
A  library  is  to  be  collected,  and  regular 
publications  made.  We  give  the  right  nand 
of  fellowship  to  this  movement,  in  whose 
success  are  our  best  wishes. 


KDITOSIAL  ROTK. 

The  continued  indisposition  of  the  Editor 
for  several  weeks,  will  be  an  apology  for  the 
deficiency  of  editorial  matter  \a  the  present 
number.  He  has  been  compelled  to  lay 
over  for  another  number  several  papers  npon 
subjects  of  present  interest  and  imporunce, 
which  he  much  regrets.  In  the  next  num- 
ber an  eflfort  will  be  made  to  make  amends 
for  past  delinquencies,  and  to  bring  up  all 
subjects  to  date. 


THK  LATE  S0UTHWXSTBR9  RAIL-ROAD 
CORTSMTION. 

The  proceedings  of  this  important  body 
have  been  reprinted  from  the  Review,  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  are  ready  fur  free  dit- 
tribution.  Persons  desiring  copies  will  give 
notiee  to  tbe  office  of  the  Renew, postpaid. 


DBAN  COTTON  8BBD. 

We  have  on  hand  a  small  parcel  of  this 
cotton  seed,  which  was  noticed  in  our  March 
number,  and  attracted  considerable  attention. 
Any  of  our  friends  anay  have  them  by  mnking 
the  request  We  understand  from  Mr.  Dean 
that  he  will  be  able  to  supply  these  seeds  in 
large  craantities.  for  the  next  crop.  The 
fact  wul  be  noticed,  in  due  season,  in  tlM 
Review. 

WIL  KINS' 
Pal«Mt  PMCHMailic  Floo  Keltlo. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  over 
common  kettles,  are  as  follows : 

Tt  makes  double  the  quantity  of  (more 
uniform)  sugar  in  the  same  time.  It  requires 
but  half  tlie  fuel,  and  one-third  the  number 


of  hands  for  its  managemenL  It  is 
simple,  and  costs  less.  It  boils  at  a  much 
lower  temperature,  and  is  well  adapted  iot 
making  molasses  into  sugar. 


XDITOBIAL  AND  LITSBART  DBPARTHKKT. 


It  is  erected  as  an  eTaporadng,  eoncen- 
tratiDR,  and  fini&hiog  pen,  in  connection  with 
Wilkina,'  or  any  other  clarifiera.  The  otic 
on  the  estate  of  W.  M.  Lambeth,  Esq.,  is 
capable  uf  making  6,000  lbs.  of  sugar  at  a 
strike. 

See  the  March  namber  of  Be  Bow's 
Review,  and  for  other  particolars  address 
W.  F.  Wilkins,  Engineer,  Opelousas;  or 
Simon  Richard,  Opelonsas,  who  manu- 
factures the  Pneumatical  part  of  the  Kettle ; 
or  Messrs.  Holtsbniy  &,  Fowler.  Boiler 
makers.  Bar  rone-street,  New-Orleans,  who 
construct  the  Kettles. 

A.  KENDALL  &  CO., 
y*J  ma yaslMe-atreet,  Ncw-Orlesma. 

The  aitendon  of  the  reader  is  called  to 
■ome  recent  frauds  perpetrated  on  parties 
who  have  mistakingly  purchased,  as  the 
genuine  article,  imitations  of  the  "Electrical 
Febrifuge,"  prepared  by  A.  Kendall  &.  Co., 
72  Magaxine-street,  New-Orleans.  Now, 
this  valuable  medicine,  when  purchased 
properly,  has  been  found,  it  is  said,  a  most 
▼aluable  remedy  in  cases  of  bilious  fever — 
there  is  qaite  a  mass  of  testimony  to  that 
effect  in  letters  received,  apparently  without 
solicitation,  from  various  planters  of  the 
highest  respectability.  Many  of  these  gen 
demen  stale,  that  the  fever  patients  were 
cured  in  from  two  to  eight  hours. 


Templeton**  Bog ineers',  MiUwrirbU'  and  M^ 
ehaoics'  Pocket  Compauioa.    By  ioUaa  W. 
Adams,  Eofineer. 
Clover  Hook  ;  or  Recollections  of  ©«■  Neigk' 

borhood  in  the  West.    By  AUee  Carey. 
Appleton'eMoehaoics'Mafaxine  and  CnfftDeaffs* 

Joarual  for  1851.    Boond  in  1  voL 
TreatiM^s  on  Architecture,  Bttilding,  Masoary* 

Joinery,  and  Carpentry.  By  Wm.  Hoekiag. 
Byrne's  Practical  Metal  Worker's  Assislaat. 
Scott's  Practical  Cotton  Spinner. 
Elwood'a  Grain  Tables. 

NOVELS  AND  MAaAZIVBS. 
Florence  Sacville.    By  Mrs.  Burbury. 
Skeichen  in  France.    By  Alexandre  Dunas. 
Y«nkee  Yams  and  Yankee  Letters.    By  Jvdgm 

Halliburton. 
Kenneth,  a  Romance  of  the  Highluds.    By  «. 
W.  M.  ReynoMf.    Complete  la  2  vek. 

Htrper's  Magaaine  for  March  aad  April. 


do. 

do. 

do. 
FeK  and  March 
March  aad  ApriL 

do. 


International  do. 

Eclectic  do. 

Knickerbocker        do. 

Hunt's  Merchants    do. 

Blackwood's  do. 

Graham's  do. 

Sartain's  do. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book  .     ^    U"  ^ 

Apitleton's  Bleckaniu  Bfagaaiaefor  Mai«a. 

Loudon  Lancet  do. 

London  Art  Journal  do. 

SUUnairs  Joarnal  of  Science  and  Art  ftw  ■aica. 

London  Qusrlerly.  North  Briush.  ^* 

and  Edinburg  Review*. 


LATE  FUBLIOATIONS. 
J.   C.   Moboak's   Lherary    Depot,   Exchange 
Place,  adjoining  the  Po-t-Ofllce,  New- Orleans. 

The  Lmtut  PubtUaiiatu  Recehtd, 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  France.    By  Sir 

James  Stephen.    1  vol.    8vo. 
Wr«ley  and  Methodism.  By  Isaac  Taylor.  IvoL 

12rao. 
Practical  Treatise  on  Use  of  the  Microscope. 

1  vol.    8vo. 
Illustrated  Manual  of  the  Operative  Surfery  and 

Surgical  Anatomy. 
Calhoun's  Work»— A  Disquisition  on  Go? em- 

ment  and  a  Dltcoune  on  the  Constitution  of 

the  United  Siatei.     By  John  C.  Calhoun- 

Tol.  1. 
Sorcery  and  Magic.    By  Thomas  Wright. 
Layard's  Nmeveb,  cheap  edition*    1  vol.   ISmo. 
Sweet  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest    1  vol.    8vo. 
Characters  in  the  Goepels,  Hloslrating  phases  of 

character  at  the  present  day.^By  Rev.  E.  H. 

Chapin.    1vol.    ISmo. 
The  New  Freneh  Manual>-inUnded  as  a  guide 

to  the  Tourist,  and  a  class-book  for  the  Stu. 

denL    By  Sureane. 
Home  aad  Social  Philosophy.     By  Charles 

Dickens. 
Norton's  Literary  Almanac  for  18SS. 
The  Corner  Stone.    By  Jftcob  Abbott,  forming 

vol.  3  of  Abbott's  Young  Christian  Series. 
WhimsicalitieB.  By  Thomas  Hood.  1  vol.  Idmo. 
duakarism,  or  the  Story  of  my  Life.    By  a  Lady 

wlio  for  forij  years  was  a  member  of  the 
*       Society  of  Frieuds. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 
Hedlcsil  ©e^mrtMemt. 

win  eomnenM  on  the  flrat  Mnodsy  of  HovMitar  nwt.sae 
eooUnwtilltbsflntorthSMniBf  Msrelk.  _ 

PACJ.F.  Svs,  M.  D.,  PrfaelplBS  aad  Pwftiee  •tSwfwy; 
JoHM  M  Wat»ok.  ik.  D.,  bbrtrtrto  sad  tke  Dmt^  •! 

i^i!LT^"/.*?;a:y.s.^«dPs«.^ 

w"K''S2Si.  M.  D..  I-titet-  .1^  r-ti-  - 


RSwTM.PoBTaa, M.  D., G«ofid s«l 9t>Mhm»^m,. 
J.  BsEMSH  Lmwitiv.  M.  D.,  Cai»l-i7  »d  PW»cy. 
WiLUAM  T.  Ebicob,  M.  D.,  DeaiMifttraInf  of  Ai»i«By. 

The  Aiwtomlrtil  wksbm  wUl  bo  optnrf  fcr  ■taTwH  oa  Iks 
flnt  Mfindsy  of  Oetoter.  _^      .       ... 

A  fbll  F,ilimUarf  Cbsrw  of  Uotw«  wp  to  f««*  ^JfJ* 
ProfoMon,  eommwielng  slao  oo  the  flirt  ^^*l^^^^' 

aetting  ticket  |I0 ;  Gndnstioo  fc»  t3i.  *»«*.. 

Oo<^  boant  c«»  Iw  obtabod  ita  tlio  «»«?  stft*^!  »  to 
IS  per  work.    Fnrthor  bifcnmtioa  ouqr  bo  oM-eod  by  s*. 
dro-i-K  th.  D-a.        ^  ^  uKDMJET.M.  D..^— 
IWS. 


GVINIVBBS  &  HII<I<t 

56  Cmmp-at,,  NewOrUamt, 


Watobea.  Jewelry.  Diamonds. 

Qpld  Phu,  Fim€  CntUrf,  C«ms.    VrnkreUmt, 
QUN8,  RIFLES,  PISTOLS, 

FAKS,  OPERA  OLA8SBS,  PORTE  MONMAIES, 
DresHng,  Liquemr,   Work,  Jewel,   OUp«  aarf 
Odtur  Oa9€«,  amd 
FINE  FANCY  ARTICLB8. 


^  RETURN     CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 
TQ^i^     202  Main  Library 
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